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On  the  Cause  of  their  present  Miseries ;  on  the  Measures  ivhich  have  produced  that 
Cause ;  on  the  Remedies  which  some  foolish  and  some  cruel  and  insolent  Men  have 
proposed;  and  on  the  line  of  Conduct  which  Journeymen  and  Labourers  ought  to 
pursue,  in  order  to  obtain  effectual  Relief,  and  to  assist  in  promoting  the 
Tranquillity  and  restoring  the  Happiness  of  their  Country. 


(Political  Register,  November,  1816.) 


FRIENDS  AND  FELLOW  COUNTRYMEN, 

Whatever  the  pride  of  rank,  of  riches,  or  of  scholarship,  may  have  in- 
duced some  men  to  believe,  or  to  affect  to  believe,  the  real  strength  and 
all  the  resources  of  a  country,  ever  have  sprung-  and  ever  must  spring-, 
from  the  labour  of  its  people  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  this  nation,  which  is 
so  small  in  numbers  and  so  poor  in  climate  and  soil  compared  with 
many  others,  has,  for  many  ages,  been  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world  :  it  is  the  most  industrious,  the  most  laborious,  and,  therefore,  the 
most  powerful.  Elegant  dresses,  superb  furniture,  stately  buildings,  fine 
roads  and  canals,  fleet  horses  and  carriages,  numerous  and  stout  ships, 
warehouses  teeming  with  goods ;  all  these,  and  many  other  objects  that 
fall  under  our  view,  are  so  many  marks  of  national  wealth  and  resources. 
But  all  these  spring  from  labour.  Without  the  journeyman  and  the 
labourer  none  of  them  could  exist;  without  the  assistance  of  their 
hands,  the  country  would  be  a  wilderness,  hardly  worth  the  notice  of  an 
invader. 

As  it  is  the  labour  of  those  who  toil  which  makes  a  country  abound  in 
resources,  so  it  is  the  same  class  of  men,  who  must,  by  their  arms, 
secure  its  safety  and  uphold  its  fame.  Titles  and  immense  sums  of 
money  have  been  bestowed  upon  numerous  Naval  and  Military  Com- 
manders. Without  calling  the  justice  of  these  in  question,  we  may 
assert,  that  the  victories  were  obtained  by  yon  and  your  fathers  and 
brothers  and  sons,  in  co-operation  with  those  Commanders,  who,  with 
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your  aid,  have  done  great  and  wonderful  things ;   but,  who,  without  that 
aid,  would  have  been  as  impotent  as  children  at  the  breast. 

With  this  correct  idea  of  your  own  worth  in  your  minds,  with  what 
indignation  must  you  hear  yourselves  called  the  Populace,  the  Rabble, 
the  Mob,  the  Swinish  Multitude  ;  and  with  what  greater  indignation,  if 
possible,  must  you  hear  the  projects  of  those  cool  and  cruel  and  insolent 
men,  who,  now  that  you  have  been,  without  any  fault  of  yours,  brought 
into  a  state  of  misery,  propose  to  narrow  the  limits  of  parish  relief,  to 
prevent  you  from  marrying  in  the  days  of  your  youth,  or  to  thrust  you 
out  to  seek  your  bread  in  foreign  lands,  never  more  to  behold  your 
parents  or  friends  ?  But  suppress  your  indignation,  until  we  return  to 
this  topic,  after  we  have  considered  the  cause  of  your  present  misery  and 
the  measures  which  have  produced  that  cause. 

The  times  in  which  we  live  are  full  of  peril.  The  nation,  as  described 
by  the  very  creatures  of  the  Government,  is  fast  advancing  to  that 
period  when  an  important  change  must  take  place.  It  is  the  lot  of 
mankind,  that  some  shall  labour  with  their  limbs  and  others  with  their 
minds ;  and,  on  all  occasions,  more  especially  on  an  occasion  like  the 
present,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
former.  We  are  all  equally  interested  in  the  peace  and  happiness  of  our 
common  country.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  in  the  seeking 
to  obtain  those  objects,  our  endeavours  should  be  uniform,  and  tend  all 
to  the  same  point.  Such  an  uniformity  cannot  exist  without  an  uniformity 
of  sentiment  as  to  public  matters,  and  to  produce  this  latter  uniformity 
amongst  you  is  the  object  of  this  address. 

As  to  the  cause  of  our  present  miseries,  it  is  the  enormous  amount  of 
the  taxes,  which  the  Government  compels  us  to  pay  for  the  support  of  its 
army,  its  placemen,  its  pensioners,  &c.,  and  for  the  payment  of  the 
interest  of  its  debt.  That  this  is  the  real  cause  lias  been  a  thousand 
times  proved ;  and,  it  is  now  so  acknowledged  by  the  creatures  of  the 
Government  themselves.  Two  hundred  and  five  of  the  Correspondents 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  ascribe  the  ruin  of  the  country  to  taxation. 
Numerous  writers,  formerly  the  friends  of  the  Pitt  System,  now  declare, 
that  taxation  has  been  the  cause  of  our  distress.  Indeed,  when  we  com- 
pare our  present  state  to  the  state  of  the  country  previous  to  the  wars 
against  France,  we  must  see  that  our  present  misery  is  owing  to  no 
other  cause.  The  taxes  then  annually  raised  amounted  to  about  15 
millions  :  they  amounted  last  year  to  70  millions.  The  nation  was  then 
happy ;  it  is  now  miserable. 

The  writers  and  speakers,  who  labour  in  the  cause  of  corruption,  have 
taken  great  pains  to  make  the  labouring  classes  believe,  that  they  are  not 
taxed;  that  the  taxes  which  are  paid  by  the  landlords,  farmers,  and 
tradesmen,  do  not  affect  you,  the  journeymen  and  labourers  ;  and  that 
the  tax-makers  have  been  very  lenient  towards  you.  But,  I  hope,  that 
you  see  to  the  bottom  of  these  things  now.  You  must  be  sensible,  that, 
if  all  your  employers  were  totally  ruined  in  one  day,  you  would  be  wholly 
without  employment  and  without  bread ;  and,  of  course,  in  whatever 
degree  your  employers  are  deprived  of  their  means,  they  must  withhold 
means  from  you.  In  America  the  most  awkward  common  labourer 
eceives  five  shillings  a  day,  while  provisions  are  cheaper  in  that  country 
than  in  this.  Here,  a  carter,  boarded  in  the  house,  receives  about  seven 
pounds  a-year ;  in  America,  he  receives  about  thirty  pounds  a-year. 
What  is  it  that  makes  this  difference  ?  Why,  in  America  the  whole  of 
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the  taxes  do  not  amount  to  more  than  about  ten  shillings  a-head  upon  the 
whole  of  the  population ;  while  in  England  they  amount  to  nearly  six 
pounds  a-head  !  There,  a  journeyman  or  labourer  may  support  his 
family  well,  and  save  from  thirty  to  sixty  pounds  a-year  :  here,  he  amongst 
you  is  a  lucky  man,  who  can  provide  his  family  with  food  and  with  decent 
clothes  to  cover  them,  without  any  hope  of  possessing-  a  penny  in  the 
days  of  sickness,  or  of  old  age.  There,  the  Chief  Magistrate  receives 
6,000  pounds  a-year ;  here,  the  civil  list  surpasses  a  million  of  pounds  in 
amount,  and  as  much  is  allowed  to  each  of  the  Princesses  in  one  year, 
as  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  America  receives  in  two  years,  though  that 
country  is  nearly  equafr to  this  in  population. 

A  Mr.  PKESTON,  a  lawyer  of  great  eminence,  and  a  great  praiser  of  Pitt, 
has  just  published  a  pamphlet,  in  which  is  this  remark  :  "  It  should 
"  always  be  remembered,  that  the  eighteen  pounds  a-year  paid  to  any 
"  placeman  or  pensioner,  withdraws  from  the  public  the  means  of  giving 
"  active  employment  to  one  individual  as  the  head  of  a  family  ;  thus  de- 
"  priving  five  persons  of  the  means  of  sustenance  from  the  fruits  of 
"  honest  industry  and  active  labour,  and  rendering  them  paupers." 
Thus  this  supporter  of  Pitt  acknowledges  the  great  truth,  that  the  taxes 
are  the  cause  of  a  people's  poverty  and  misery  and  degradation.  We 
did  not  stand  in  need  of  this  acknowledgment ;  the  fact  has  been 
clearly  proved  before  ;  but,  it  is  good  for  us  to  see  the  friends  and  ad- 
mirers of  Pitt  brought  to  make  this  confession. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  puzzle  you  with  this  sort  of  question  :  "  If  taxes 
"  be  the  cause  of  the  people's  misery,  how  comes  it  that  they  were  not  so 
"  miserable  before  the  taxes  were  reduced  as  they  are  now  ?"  Here  is  a 
fallacy,  which  you  will  be  careful  to  detect.  I  know  that  the  taxes  have 
been  reduced  ;  that  is  to  say,  nominally  reduced,  but  not  so  in  fact ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  have,  in  reality,  been  greatly  augmented.  This  has  been 
done  by  the  slight-of-hand  of  paper-money.  {Suppose,  for  instance,  that 
four  years  ago,  I  had  100  pounds  to  pay  in  taxes,  then  130  bushels  of  wheat 
would  have  paid  my  share.  If  I  have  now  75  pounds  to  pay  in  taxes,  it  will 
require  190  bushels  of  wheat  to  pay  my  share  of  taxes.  Consequently, 
though  my  taxes  are  nominally  reduced,  they  are,  in  reality,  greatly 
augmented.  This  has  been  done  by  the  legerdemain  of  paper-money.  In 
1812,  the  pound-note  was  worth  only  thirteen  shillings  in  silver.  It  is  now 
worth  twenty  shillings.  Therefore,  when  we  now  pay  a  pound-note  to  the 
tax  gatherer,  we  really  pay  him  twenty  shillings  where  we  before  paid  him 
thirteen  shillings  ;  and  the  fundholders  who  lent  pound-notes  worth  thirteen 
shillings  each,  are  now  paid  their  interest  in  pounds  worth  twenty  shil- 
lings each.  And,  the  thing  is  come  to  what  Sir  FRANCIS  BURDETT  told  the 
Parliament  it  would  come  to.  He  told  them,  in  18]  1,  that  if  they  ever 
attempted  to  pay  the  interest  of  their  debt  in  gold  and  silver,  or  in  paper- 
money  equal  in  value  to  gold  and  silver,  the  farmers  and  tradesmen  must  be 
ruined,  and  thejourneymenand  labourers  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  misery. 

Thus,  then,  it  is  clear,  that  it  is  the  weight  of  the  taxes,  under  which  you 
are  sinking,  which  has  already  pressed  so  many  of  you  down  into  the  state  of 
paupers,  and  which  now  threatens  to  deprive  many  of  you  of  your  existence. 
We  next  come  to  consider,  what  have  been  the  causes  of  this  weight  of 

yixes.     Here  we  must  go  back  a  little  in  our  history,   and  you  will   soon 
e,  that  this  intolerable  weight  ^has  all  proceeded  from    the  want  of  a, 
arliamentary  Reform. 
In  the  year  1764,  soon  after  the  present  king  came  to  the  throne,  the 
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annual  interest  of  the  debt  amounted  to  about  five  millions,  and  the  whole  of 
the  taxes  to  about  nine  millions.  But,  soon  after  this  a  war  was  entered  on 
to  compel  the  Americans  to  submit  to  be  taxed  by  the  Parliament,  without 
being  represented  in  that  Parliament.  The  Americans  triumphed,  and,  after 
the  war  was  over,  the  annual  interest  of  the  Debt  amounted  to  about  nine 
millions,  and  the  whole  of  the  taxes  to  about  15  millions.  This  was  our 
situation,  when  the  French  people  began  their  Revolution.  The  French 
people  had  so  long  been  the  slaves  of  a  despotic  government,  that  the  friends 
of  freedom  in  England  rejoiced  at  their  emancipation.  The  cause  of  Re- 
form, which  had  never  ceased  to  have  supporters  in  England  for  a  great 
many  years,  now  acquired  new  life,  and  the  Refoftners  urged  the  Parlia- 
ment to  grant  reform,  instead  of  going  to  war  against  the  people  of  France. 
The  Reformers  said  :  "  Give  the  nation  reform,  and  you  need  fear  no  revo- 
lution." The  Parliament,  instead  of  listening  to  the  Reformers,  crushed 
them,  and  went  to  war  against  the  people  of  France  ;  and  the  consequence 
of  these  wars  is,  that  the  annual  interest  of  the  Debt  now  amounts  to  45 
millions,  and  the  whole  of  the  taxes,  during  each  of  the  last  several  years, 
to  70  millions.  So  that  these  wars  have  ADDED  36  millions  a-year  to 
the  interest  of  the  Debt,  and  55  millions  a-year  to  the  amount  of  the 
vhole  of  the  taxes !  This  is  the  price  that  we  have  paid  for  having  checked 
(for  it  is  only  checked)  the  progress  of  liberty  in  France  ;  for  having  forced 
upon  that  people  the  family  of  Bourbon,  and  for  having  enabled  another 
branch  of  that  same  family  to  restore  the  bloody.  Inquisition,  which  Napo- 
leon had  put  down. 

Since  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  and  of  the  old  government  of 
France  has  been,  as  far  as  possible,  the  grand  result  of  the  contest ;  since 
this  has  been  the  end  of  all  our  fightings  and  all  our  past  sacrifices  and  pre- 
sent misery  and  degradation  ;  let  us  see  (for  the  inquiry  is  now  very  full  of 
interest,)  what  sort  of  Government  that  was,  which  the  French  people  had 
just  destroyed,  when  our  Government  began  its  wars  against  that  people. 
If,  only  28  years  ago,  any  man  in  England  had  said,  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  was  one  that  ought  to  be  suffered  to  exist,  he  would  have 
been  hooted  out  of  any  company.  It  is  notorious,  that  that  Government  was 
acruel  despotism ;  and  that  we  and  our  forefathers  always  called  it  such. 
This  description  of  that  Government  is  to  be  found  in  all  our  histories,  in  all 
our  Parliamentary  debates,  in  all  our  books  on  government  and  politics.  It 
is  notorious,  that  the  family  of  Bourbon  has  produced  the  most  perfidious 
and  bloody  monsters  that  ever  disgraced  the  human  form.  It  is  notorious, 
that  millions  of  Frenchmen  have  been  butchered,  and  burnt,  and  driven 
into  exile  by  their  commands.  It  is  recorded,  even  in  the  history  of  France, 
that  one  of  them  said,  that  the  putrid  carcass  of  a  Protestant  smelt  sweet  to 
him.  Even  in  these  latter  times,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  it  is 
notorious,  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  innocent  people  were  put  to  the 
most  cruel  death.  In  some  instances,  they  were  burnt  in  their  houses  ;  in 
others  they  were  shut  into  lower  rooms,  while  the  incessant  noise  of 
kettle-drums  over  their  heads,  day  and  night,  drove  them  to  raving  mad- 
ness. To  enumerate  all  the  infernal  means  employed  by  this  tyrant  to  tor- 
ture and  kill  the  people,  would  fill  a  volume.  Exile  was  the  lot  of  those 
who  escaped  the  swords,  the  wheels,  the  axes,  the  gibbets,  the  torches  of  his 
hell-hounds.  England  was  the  place  of  refuge  for  many  of  these  persecuted 
people.  The  grandfather  of  the  present  Earl  of  Radnor,  and  the  father  of 
the  venerable  Baron  Maseres,  were  amongst  them;  and,  it  is  well  known 
that  England  owes  no  inconsiderable  part  of  her  manufacturing  skill  and 
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industry  to  that  atrocious  persecution.  Enemies  of  freedom,  wherever  it 
existed,  this  family  of  Bourbon,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.,  fitted 
out  expeditions  for  the  purpose  of  restoring1  the  Stuarts  to  the  throne  of 
England,  and  thereby  caused  great  expense  and  bloodshed  to  this  nation  ; 
and,  even  the  Louis  who  was  beheaded  by  his  subjects,  did,  in  the  most 
perfidious  manner,  make  war  upon  England,  during  her  war  with  America. 
No  matter  what  was  the  nature  of  the  cause,  his  conduct  was  perfidious  ; 
he  professed  peace  while  he  was  preparing  for  war.  His  object  could  not  be 
to  assist  freedom,  because  his  own  subjects  were  slaves. 

Such  was  t\iQ  family  that  were  ruling  in  France,  when  the  French  Re- 
volution began.  After  it  was  resolved  to  go  to  war  against  the  people  of 
France,  all  the  hirelings  of  corruption  were  set  to  work  to  gloss  over  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  old  Government,  and  to  paint  in  the  most 
horrid  colours  the  acts  of  vengeance  which  the  people  were  inflicting  on 
the  numerous  tyrants,  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical,  whom  the  change 
of  things  had  placed  at  their  mercy.  The  people's  turn  was  now  come, 
and,  in  the  days  of  their  power,  they  justly  bore  in  mind  the  oppressions 
which  they  and  their  forefathers  had  endured.  The  taxes,  Lnposed  by 
the  Government,  became,  at  last,  intolerable.  It  had  contracted  a  great 
Debt  to  carry  on  its  wars.  In  order  to  be  able  to  pay  the  interest  of 
this  debt,  and  to  support  an  enormous  standing  army  in  time  of  peace, 
it  laid  upon  the  people  burdens,  which  they  could  no  longer  endure.  It 
fined  and  flogged  fathers  and  mothers,  if  their  children  were  detected 
in  smuggling.  Its  courts  of  justice  were  filled  with  cruel  and  base  judges. 
The  nobility  treated  the  common  people  like  dogs  ;  these  latter  were  com- 
pelled to  serve  as  soldiers,  but  were  excluded  from  all  share,  or  chance,  of 
konour  and  command,  which  were  engrossed  by  the  nobility* 

Now,  when  the  time  came  for  the  people  to  have  the  power  in  their 
hands,  was  it  surprising,  that  the  first  use  they  made  of  it  was  to  take  ven- 
geance on  their  oppressors  ?  I  will  not  answer  this  question  myself.  It  shall 
be  answered  by  Mr  ARTHUR  YOUNG,  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  He  was  in  France  at  the  time,  and  living  upon  the  very 
spot,  and  having  examined  into  the  causes  of  the  Revolution,  he  wrote  and 
published  the  following  remarks,  in  his  Travels,  Vol.  I.  page  603  : 

"  It  is  impossible  to  justify  the  excesses  of  the  people  on  their  taking  up  arms ; 

*  they  were  certainly  guilty  of  cruelties  ;  it  is  idle  to  deny  the  facts,  for  they  have 
1  been  proved  too  clearly  to  admit  of  doubt.     But  is  it  really  THE  PEOPLE,  to 
<  whom  we  are  to  impute  the  whole?— Or  to  THEIR  OPPRESSORS,  who  had 
'  kept  them  so  long  in  a  state  of  bondage?  He  who  chooses  to  be  served  byslavis 

*  and  by  ill-treated  slaves,  must  know  that  he  holds  both  his  property  and* his  life 
1  by  a  tenure  far  different  from  those  who  prefer  the  service  of  well-treated  freemen ; 
1  and  he  who  dines  to  the  music  of  groaning  sufferers,  must  not,  in  the  moment  of  in- 
'  surrection,  complain  that  his  daughters  are  ravished,  and  then  destroyed;  and 
'  that  his  sons' throats  are  cut.  When  such  evils  happen,  they  surely  are  more  im- 
i  putable  to  the  tyranny  of  the  master,  than  to  the  cruelty  of  the  servant.  The  ana- 
'  logy  holds  with  the  French  peasants.     The  murder  of  a  Seigneur  (a  Lord,)  or  a 
'  country-seat  in  flames,  is  recorded  in  every  newspaper  ;  the  rank  of  the  person 
'  who  suffers,  attracts  notice;  but  where  do  we  find  the  registers  of  that  seigneur's 
1  oppressions  ofhisjieasantry,  and  his  exactions  of  feudal  services,/ro»z  those  whose 
'  children  were  dying  around  them  for  want  of  bread?     Where  do  we  find  the 
'  minutes  that  assigned  these  starving  wretches  to  some  vile  pettifogger,  to  be 
!  fleeced  by  impositions,  AND  MOCKERY  OF  J  USTICE,  in  the  seigneural  courts 
{  (petty  courts  of  justice)?    Who  gives  us  the  awards  of  the  Inteudant  (Head 
1  Tax-collector)  and  hist  sub-deleyties,  which  took  off  the  taxes  of  a  man  of  fashion, 

"  and  laid  them  with  accumulated  weight  on  the  poor,  who  were  so  unfortunate 
"  as  to  be  his  neighbours  ?    Who  has  dwelt  sufficiently  upon  explaining  all  the 
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"  ramifications  of  despotism,  regal,  aristocratical,  and  ecclesiastical,  pervading  the 
"  whole  mass  of  the  people,-  reaching,  like  a  circulating  fluid,  the  most  distant  capil- 
"  lary  tubes  of  poverty  and  wretchedness?  In  the»e  cases  the  sufferers  are  too 
"  ignohle  to  he  known  ;  and  the  mass  too  indiscriminate  to  bepitied.  But  should 
"  a  philosopher  feel  and  reason  thus  ?  Should  he  mistake  the  cause  for  the  effect  ? 
"  and,  giving  all  his  pity  to  the  few,  feel  no  compassion  for  the  many,  because 
"  they  suffer  in  his  eyes,  not  individually  but  by  millions  ?  The  excesses  of  the 
"  people  cannot,  1  repeat,  be  justified  ;  it  would  undoubtedly  have  done  them 
"  credit,  both  as  men  and  as  Christians,  if  they  had  possessed  their  new  acquired 
"  power  with  moderation.— But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  populace  in  no 
"  country  ever  use  power  with  moderation;  excess  is  inherent  in  their  aggregate 
"constitution:  and  as  every  Government  in  the  world  knows,  that  violence 
"  infallibly  attends  power  in  such  hands,  it  is  doubly  bound  in  common  sense, 
"  and  for  common  safety,  so  to  conduct  itself,  that  the  people  may  not  find  an 
"  interest  in  public  confusions.  They  will  always  suffer  much  and  long,  before 
"  they  are  effectually  roused;  nothing,  therefore,  can  kindle  the  flame,  but  such 
"  oppressions  of  some  classes  or  order  in  society  as  give  able  men  the  oppor- 
"  tunity  of  seconding  the  general  mass ;  discontent  will  diffuse  itself  around  ;  and 
"  if  the  Government  TAKE  NOT  WARNING  IN  TIME;  it  is  ALONE  answer- 
l(  able  for  all  the  burnings  and  all  the  plunder  ings  and  all  the  devastation  and  all  the 
"  blood  that  follow." 

Who  can  deny  the  justice  of  these  observations  ?  It  was  the  Govern- 
ment ALONE  that  was  justly  chargeable  with  the  excesses  committed  in 
this  early  stage,  and,  in  fact,  in  every  other  stage,  of  the  Revolution 
of  France.  If  the  Government  had  given  way  IN  TIME,  none  of  these 
excesses  would  have  been  committed.  If  it  had  listened  to  the  complaints, 
the  prayers,  the  supplications,  the  cries,  of  the  cruelly-treated  and  starving 
people  ;  if  it  had  changed  its  conduct,  reduced  its  expenses,  it  might  have 
been  safe  under  the  protection  of  the  peace-officers,  and  might  have  dis- 
banded its  standing  army.  But  it  persevered ;  it  relied  upon  the  bayonet, 
and  upon  its  judges  and  hangmen.  The  latter  were  destroyed,  and  the 
former  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  people.  Was  it  any  wonder  that  the 
people  burnt  the  houses  of  their  oppressors,  and  killed  the  owners  and 
their  families?  The  country  contained  thousands  upon  thousands  of  men 
that  had  been  ruined  by  taxation,  and  by  judgments  of  infamous  courts  of 
justice,  "a  mockery  of  justice  ;"  and,  when  these  ruined  men  saw  their 
oppressors  at  their  feet,  was  it  any  wonder  that  they  took  vengeance  upon 
them  ?  Was  it  any  wonder  that  the  son,  who  had  seen  his  father  and 
mother  flogged,  because  he,  when  a  child,  had  smuggled  a  handful  of 
salt,  should  burn  for  an  occasion  to  shoot  through  the  head  the  ruffians 
who  had  thus  lacerated  the  bodies  of  his  parents  ?  MOSES  slew  the  inso- 
lent Egyptian  who  had  smitten  one  of  his  countrymen  in  bondage.  Yet 
MOSES  has  never  been  called  either  a  murderer  or  a  cruel  wretch  for  this 
act;  and  the  bondageof  the  Israelites  was  light  asafeather,  compared  to  the 
tyranny  under  which  the  people  of  France  had  groaned  for  ages.  MOSES 
resisted  oppression  in  the  only  way  that  resistance  was  within  his  power. 
He  knew  that  his  countrymen  had  no  chance  of  justice  in  any  court-,  he 
knew  that  petitions  against  his  oppressors  were  all  in  vain ;  and,  "  look- 
ing upon  the  burdens"  of  his  countrymen,  he  resolved  to  begin  the  only 
sort  of  resistance  that  was  left  him.  Yet,  it  was  little  more  than  a  mere 
insult  that  drew  forth  his  anger  and  resistance  ;  and,  if  MOSES  was  justi- 
fied, as  he  clearly  was,  what  needs  there  any  apology  for  the  people  of 
France  ? 

It  seems  at  first  sight  very  strange,  that  the  Governmentof  France  should 
not  have  "taken  warning  in  time.''  But,  it  had  so  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  despising  the  people,  that  its  mind  was  incapable  of  entertaining 
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any  notion  of  danger  from  the  oppressions  heaped  upon  them.  It  was 
surrounded  with  panders  and  parasites,  who  told  it  nothing1  but  flattering 
falsehoods ;  and  it  saw  itself  supported  by  250,000  bayonets,  which  it 
thought  irresistible  ;  though  it  found  in  the  end,  that  those,  who  wielded 
those  bayonets  were  not  long  so  base  as  to  be  induced,  either  by  threats 
or  promises,  to  butcher  their  brothers  and  sisters  and  parents.  And,  if 
you  ask  me  how  the  ministers  and  the  noblesse  and  the  priesthood  who 
generally  know  pretty  well  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  ;  if  you  ask 
me  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  they  did  not  "  take  warning  in  time,"  I 
answer,  that  they  did  take  warning,  but,  that,  seeing,  that  the  change 
which  was  coming  would  deprive  them  of  a  great  part  of  their  power 
and  emoluments,  they  resolved  to  resist  the  change,  and  to  destroy  the 
country,  if  possible,  rather  than  not  have  all  its  weallli  and  power  to 
themselves.  The  ruffian,  whom  we  read  of,  a  little  time  ago,  who 
stabbed  a  young  woman,  because  she  was  breaking  from  him  to  take  the 
arm  of  another  man  whom  she  preferred,  acted  upon  the  principle  of  the 
ministers,  the  noblesse,  and  the  clergy  of  France.  They  could  no  longer 
unjustly  possess,  therefore  they  would  destroy.  They  saw  that  if  a  just 
government  were  established  ;  that,  if  the  people  were  fairly  represented 
in  a  national  council ;  they  saw,  that  if  this  were  to  take  place,  they  would 
no  longer  be  able  to  wallow  in  wealth  at  the  expense  of  the  people ;  and, 
seeing  this,  they  resolved  to  throw  all  into  confusion,  and,  if  possible,  to 
make  a  heap  of  ruins  of  that  country,  which  they  could  no  longer  oppress, 
and  the  substance  of  which  they  could  no  longer  devour. 

Talk  of  violence  indeed !     Was  there  anything  too  violent,  anything 
too  severe,  to  be  inflicted  on  these  men  ?     It  was  they  who  produced  con- 
fusion ;  it  was  they  who  caused  the  massacres  and  guillotinings  ;  it  was 
they  who  destroyed  the   kingly  government ;  it  was  they  who  brought 
the  King  to  the  block.     They  were  answerable  for  all  and  for  every  single 
part  of  the  mischief,  as  much  as  Pharaoh  was  for  the  plagues  in  Egypt, 
which  history  of  Pharaoh  seems,  by-the-bye,  to  be  intended  as  a  lesson  to 
all  future  tyrants.     He   "  set  task-masters  over  the  Israelites  to  afflict 
them  with  burdens  ;  and  he  made  them  build  treasure  cities  for  him; 
he  made  them  serve  with  rigor ;  he  made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard 
bondage,  in  mortar  and  in  brick,  and  in  all  Banner  of  service  of  the 
field  ;    he   denied  them  straw,   and  insisted   upon  their  making   the 
same  quantity  of  bricks,  and  because  they  were  unable  to  obey,  the 
task-masters  called  them  idle  and  heat  them."     Was  it  too  much  to 
scourge  and  to  destroy  all  the  first- born  of  men,  who'could  tolerate,  assist, 
and  uphold  a  tyrant  like  this  ?     Yet  was  Pharaoh  less  an  oppressor  than 
the  old  government  of  France. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  a  view  of  the  former  state  of  that  country,  by  wars 
against  the  people  of  which  we  have  been  brought  into  our  present  state 
of  misery.     There  are  many  of  the  hirelings  of  corruption,  who  actually 
insist  on  it,  that  we  ought  now  to  go  to  war  again  for  the  restoring  of  all 
the  cruel  despotism  which  formerly  existed  in  JFrance.     This  is  what  can- 
not be  done,  however.     Our  wars  have  sent  back  the  Bourbons  ;  but  the 
yhes,  the  Seigneurs  (the  Lords),  and  many  other  curses  have  not  been 
stored.     The  French  people  still  enjoy  much  of  the  benefit  of  the  revo- 
ion ;  and  great  numbers  of  their  ancient  petty  tyrants  have  been  de- 
•oyed.     So  that,  even  were  things  to  remain  as  they  are?  the  French 
ople  have  gained  greatly  by  their  revolution.     But  things  cannot  remain 
they  are.     Better  days  are  at  hand. 
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In  proceeding  now  to  examine  the  remedies  for  your  distresses,  I  shall 
first  notice  some  of  those,  which  foolish,  or  cruel  and  insolent  men  have 
proposed.  Seeing-  that  the  cause  of  your  misery  is  the  weight  of  taxation, 
one  would  expect  to  hear  of  nothing  but  a  reduction  of  taxation  in  the 
way  of  remedy  ;  but,  from  the  friends  of  corruption,  never  do  we  hear  of 
any  such  remedy.  To  hear  them,  one  would  think,  that  you  had  been 
the  guilty  cause  of  the  misery  you  suffer ;  and  that  you,  and  you  alone, 
ought  to  be  made  answerable  for  what  has  taken  place.  The  emissaries 
of  corruption  are  now  continually  crying  out  against  the  iveight  of  the 
Poor-rates,  and  they  seem  to  regard  all  that  is  taken  in  that  way  as  a 
dead  loss  to  the  Government !  Their  project  is,  to  deny  relief  to  all  who 
are  able  to  work.  But  what  is  the  use  of  your  being  able  to  work,  if  no 
one  will,  or  can,  give  you  work  ?  To  tell  you  that  you  must  work  for 
your  bread,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  find  any  work  for  you,  is  full  as 
bad  as  it  would  be  to  order  you  to  make  bricks  without  straw.  Indeed, 
it  is  rather  more  cruel  and  insolent ;  for  Pharaoh's  task-masters  did 
point  out  to  the  Israelites  that  they  might  go  into  the  fields  and  get 
stubble.  The  Courier  newspaper  of  the  9th  of  October,  says,  "  we  must 
thus  be  cruel  only  to  be  kind.''  I  am  persuaded,  that  you  will  not 
understand  this  kindness,  while  you  will  easily  understand  the  cruelty. 
The  notion  of  these  people  seems  to  be,  that  every  body  that  receives 
money  out  of  the  taxes  have  a  right  to  receive  it,  except  you.  They 
tremble  at  the  fearful  amount  of  the  Poor-rates  :  they  say,  and  very  truly, 
that  those  rates  have  risen  from  two-and-a-half  to  eight  or  ten  millions 
since  the  beginning  of  the  wars  against  the  people  of  France  ;  they  think, 
and  not  without  reason,  that  these  rates  will  soon  swallow  up  nearly  all 
the  rent  of  the  land.  These  assertions  and  apprehensions  are  perfectly 
well  founded ;  but  how  can  you  help  it  ?  You  have  not  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  you  who  have  ruined  the  far- 
mers and  tradetmen.  You  want  only  food  and  raiment :  you  are  ready 
to  work  for  it ;  but  you  cannot  go  naked  and  without  food. 

But  the  complaints  of  these  persons  against  you  are  the  more  unreason- 
able, because  they  say  not  a  word  against  the  sums   paid  to  sinecure 
placemen  and  pens  toners.    Of  the  five  hundred  and  more  Correspondents 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  there  are  scarcely  ten,  who  do  not  complain 
of  the  weight  of  the  Poof-rates,  of  the  immense  sums  taken  away  from 
them  by  the  poor,  and  many  of  them  complain  of  the  idleness  of  the  poor. 
But  not  one  single  man  complains  of  the  immense  sums  taken  away  to 
support  sinecure  placemen,  who  do  nothing  for  their  money,  and  to  sup- 
port pensioners,  many  of  whom  are  women  and  children,  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  nobility  and  other  persons  in  high  life,  and  who  can  do 
nothing,  and  never  can  have  done  any  thing,  for  what  they  receive.  There 
are  of  these  places  and  pensions  all  sizes,  from  twenty  pounds  to  thirty 
thousand  and  nearly  forty  thousand  pounds  a  year  !     And,  surely,  these 
ought  to  be  done  away  before  any  proposition  be  made  to  take  the  parish 
allowance  from  any  of  you,  who  are  unable  to  work,  or  to  find  work  to  do. 
There  are  several  individual  placemen,  the  profits  of  each  of  which  would 
maintain  a  thousand  families.  The  names  of  the  ladies  upon  the  pension  list 
would,  if  printed  one  under  another,  fill  a  sheet  of  paper  like  this.  And  is  it 
not,  then,  base  and  cruel  at  the  same  time  in  these  Agricultural  corre- 
spondents to  cry  out  so  loudly  against  the  charge  of  supporting  the  unfor- 
tunate poor,  while  they  utter  not  a  word  of  complaint  against  the  sinecure 
place?  and  pensions  ? 


The 

it  rior/i 
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The  unfortunate  journeymen  and  labourers  and  their  families  have 
a  right,  they  have  a  just  claim,  to  relief  from  the  purses  of  the  rich.  For, 
there  can  exist  no  riches  and  no  resources,  which  they  by  their  labour, 
have  not  assisted  to  create.  But,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  how  the 
sinecure  placemen  and  lady  pensioners  have  assisted  to  create  food  and 
raiment,  or  the  means  of  producing  them.  The  labourer  who  is  out  of 
work,  or  ill,  to-day,  may  be  able  to  work,  and  set  to  work  to-morrow. 
While  those  placemen  and  pensioners  never  can  work ;  or,  at  least,  it  is 
clear  that  they  never  intend  to  doit. 

You  have  been  represented  by  the  Times  newspaper,  by  the  Courier ', 
by  the  Morning  Post,  by  the  Morning  Herald,  and  others,  as  the  scum 
of  society.  They  say,  that  you  have  wo  business  at  public  meetings  ;  that 
you  are  ralble,  and  that  you  pay  no  taxes.  These  insolent  hirelings, 
who  wallow  in  wealth,  would  not  be  able  to  put  their  abuse  of  you  in  print 
were  it  not  for  your  labour.  You  create  all  that  is  an  object  of  taxation; 
for  even  the  land  itself  would  be  good  for  nothing  without  your  labour. 
But  are  you  not  taxed  ?  Do  you  pay  no  taxes  ?  One  of  the  correspon- 
dents of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  has  said,  that  care  has  been  taken  to 
lavas  little  lax  as  possible  on  the  articles  used  by  you.  One  would 
wonder  how  a  man  could  be  found  impudent  enough  to  put  an  assertion 
like  t!ii»  upon  paper.  But  the  people  of  this  country  have  so  long 
been  insulted  by  such  men,  that  the  insolence  of  the  latter  knows  no 
bounds. 

The  tax-gatherers  do  not,  indeed,  come  to  you  and  demand  money  of 
you:  but,  there  are  few  articles  which  you  use,  in  the  purchase  of  which 
you  do  not  pay  a  tax. 

On  your  shoes,  salt,  beer,  malt,  hops,  tea,  sugar,  candles,  soap,  paper, 
coffee,  spirits,  glass  of  your  windows,  bricks  and  tiles,  tobacco  :  on  all 
these,  and  many  other  articles  you  pay  a  tax,  and  even  on  your  /ofl/*vou 
pay  a  tax,  because  every  thing  is  taxed  from  which  the  loaf  proceeds.  In 
several  cases  the  tax  amounts  to  more  than  one-half  of  what  you  pay  for 
the  article  itself;  these  taxes  go  in  part,  to  support  sinecure  placemen 
and  pensioners  ;  and,  the  ruffians  of  the  hired  press  call  you  the  scum 
of  society,  and  deny  that  you  have  any  right  to  show  your  faces  at  any 
public  meeting  to  petition  for  a  Reform,  or  for  the  removal  of  any  abuse 
whatever ! 

Mr.  PKESTON,  whom  I  quoted  before,  and  who  is  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment and  has  a  large  estate,  says,  upon  this  subject,  "  Every  family,  even 
'*  of  the  poorest  labourer,  consisting  of  five  persons,  may  be  considered  as 
"^paying,  in  indirect  taxes,  at  least  ten  pounds  a  year,  or  more  than  half 
"  his  wa.o-es  at  seven  shillings  a  week !  "  And  yet  the  insolent  hirelings 
call  you  the  mob,  the  rabble,  the  scum,  the  swinish  multitude,  and  say, 
that  your  voice  is  nothing ;  that  you  have  no  business  at  public  meetings  ; 
and  that  you  are,  and  ought  to  be,  considered  as  nothing  in  the  body 
politic  !  -  Shall  we  never  see  the  day  when  these  men  will  change  their  tone ! 
Will  they  never  cease  to  look  upon  us  brutes !  I  trust  they  will  change 
their  tone,  and  that  the  day  of  the  change  is  at  no  great  distance  ! 

The  weight  of  the  Poor-rate,  which  must  increase  while  the  present 
system  continues,  alarms  the  corrupt,  who  plainly  see,  that  what  is  paid 
to  relieve  you  they  cannot  have.  Some  of  them,  therefore,  hint  at  your 
early  marriages  as  a  great  evil,  and  a  clergyman  named  MALTHUS,  has 
seriously  proposed  measures  for  checking  you  in  this  respect ;  while  one 
of  the  correspondents  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  complains  of  the  IN- 
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CREASE  of  bastards,  and  proposes  severe  punishment  on  the  parents! 
How  hard  these  men  are  to  please  !  What  would  they  have  you  do  ?  As 
some  have  called  you  the  swinish  multitude,  would  it  be  much  wonder 
if  they  were  to  propose  to  serve  you  as  families  of  young  pigs  are  served  ? 
Or,  if  they  were  to  bring  forward  the  measure  of  Pharaoh,  who  ordered 
the  midwives  to  kill  all  the  male  children  of  the  Israelites  ? 

But,  if  you  can  restrain  your  indignation  at  these  insolent  notions  and 
schemes,  with  what  feelings  must  you  look  upon  the  condition  of  your 
country,  where  the  increase  of  the  people  is  now  looked  upon  as  a 
curse  !  Thus,  however,  has  it  always  been,  in  all  countries,  where  taxes 
have  produced  excessive  misery.  Our  countryman,  Mr.  GIBBON,  in  his 
History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  has  the  following 
passage  :  "  The  horrid  practice  of  murdering  their  new-born  infants  was 
"  become  every  day  more  frequent  in  the  provinces.  It  was  the  effect 
"  of  distress,  and  the  distress  was  principally  occasioned  by  the  intolera- 
"  ble  burden  of  taxes,  and  by  the  vexatious  an  well  as  cruel  prosecu- 
"  tions  of  the  officers  of  the  revenue  against  their  insolvent  debtors.  The 
"  less  opulent  or  less  industrious  part  of  mankind,  instead  of  rejoicing 
lf  at  an  increase  of  family,  deemed  it  an  act  of  paternal  tenderness  to 
"  release  the  children  from  the  impending  miseries  of  a  life  which  they 
"  themselves  were  unable  to  support."  • 

But  that  which  took  place  under  the  base  Emperor  Constantine 
will  not  take  place  in  England.  You  will  not  murder  your  new-born 
infants,  nor  will  you,  to  please  the  corrupt  and  insolent,  debar  yourselves 
from  enjoyments,  to  which  you  are  invited  by  the  very  first  of  Nature's 
laws.  It  is,  however,  a  disgrace  to  the  country,  that  men  should  be  found 
in  it  capable  of  putting  ideas  so  insolent  upon  paper.  So  then,  a  young 
man,  arm-in  arm  with  a  rosy-cheeked  girl,  must  be  a  spectacle  of  evil 
omen!  What!  and  do  they  imagine,  that  you  are  thus  to  be  extin- 
guished, because  some  of  you  are  now  (without  any  fault  of  yours) 
unable  to  find  work.  As  far  as  you  were  wanted  to  labour,  to  fight, 
or  to  pay  taxes,  you  were  welcome,  and  they  boasted  of  your  numbers  ; 
but  now  that  your  country  has  been  brought  into  a  state,  of  misery  these 
corrupt  and  insolent  men  are  busied  with  schemes  for  getting  rid  of 
you.  Just  as  if  you  had  not  as  good  a  right  to  live  and  to  love  and 
to  marry  as  they  have  !  They  do  not  propose,  far  from  it,  to  check 
the  breeding  of  sinecure  placemen  and  pensioners,  who  are  supported, 
in  part,  by  the  taxes  which  you  help  to  pay.  .They  say  not  a  word 
about  the  whole  families  who  are  upon  the  pension-list.  In  many  cases 
there  are  sums  granted  in  trust  for  the  children  of  such  a  lord  or  such  a 
lady.  And,  while  labourers  and  journeymen  who  have  large  families 
too,  are  actually  paying  taxes  for  the  support  of  these  lords'  and 
ladies'  children,  these  cruel  and  insolent  men  propose  that  they  shall  have 
no  relief,  and  that  their  having  children  ought  to  be  checked '!  To  such 
a  subject  no  tvords  can  do  justice.  You  will  feel  as  you  ought  to 
feel ;  and  to  the  effect  of  your  feelings  I  leave  these  cruel  and  in- 
solent men. 

There  is  one  more  scheme  to  notice,  which,  though  rather  less  against 
nature  is  not  less  hateful  and  insolent ;  namely,  to  encourage  you  to  emi- 
grate to  foreign  countries.  This  scheme  is  distinctly  proposed  to  the 
Government  by  one  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
What  he  means  by  encouragement  must  be  to  send  away  by  force,  or  by 
paying  for  the  passage ;  for  a  man  who  has  money  stands  in  no  need  of 
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relief.  But,  I  trust,  that  not  a  man  of  you  will  move,  let  the  encourage' 
ment  be  what  it  may.  It  is  impossible  for  many  to  go,  though  the  pros- 
pect may  be  ever  so  fair.  We  must  stand  by  our  country,  and  it  is  base 
not  to  stand  by  her,  as  long  as  there  is  a  chance,  of  seeing  her  what  she 
ought  to  be.  But,  the  proposition  is,  nevertheless,  base  and  insolent. 
This  man  did  not  propose  to  encourage  the  sinecure  placemen  and  pen- 
sioners to  emigrate ;  yet,  surely,  you  who  help  to  maintain  them  by  the 
taxes  which  you  pay,  have  as  good  a  rightto  remain  in  the  country  as 
they  have  !  You  have  fathers  and  mothers  and  sisters  and  brothers  and 
children  and  friends  as  well  as  they  ;  but,  this  base  projector  recommends, 
that  you  may  be  encouraged  to  leave  your  relations  and  friends  for  ever; 
while  he  would  have  the  sinecure  placemen  and  pensioners  remain  quietly 
where  they  are  ! 

No  :  you  will  not  leave  your  country.  If  you  have  suffered  much 
and  long,  you  have  the  greater  right  to  remain  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
better  days.  And  I  beseech  you  not  to  look  upon  yourselves  as  the  scum  • 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  well  persuaded,  that  a  great  deal  will  depend 
upon  your  exertions  ;  and,  therefore,  I  now  proceed  to  point  out  to  you 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  line  of  conduct  which  journeymen  and 
labourers  ought  to  pursue  in  order  to  obtain  effectual  relief,  and  to  assist 
in  promoting  tranquillity  and  restoring  the  happiness  of  their  country. 

We  have  seen  that  the  cause  of  our  miseries  is  the  burden  of  taxes, 
occasioned  by  wars,  by  standing  armies,  by  sinecures,  by  pensions,  &c. 
It  would  be  endless  and  useless  to  enumerate  all  the  different  heads  or 
sums  of  expenditure.  The  remedy  is  what  we  have  now  to  look  to,  and 
that  remedy  consists  wholly  and  solely  of  such  a  reform  in  the  Commons' 
or  People's  House  of  Parliament,  as  shall  give  to  every  payer  of  direct 
taxes  a  vote  at  elections,  and  as  shall  cause  the  Members  to  be  elected 
annually. 

In  a  late  Register  I  have  pointed  out  how  easily,  how  peacably,  how 
fairly,  such  a  Parliament  might  be  chosen.  I  am  aware,  that  it  may,  and 
not  without  justice,  be  thought  wrong  to  deprive  those  of  the  right  of 
voting,  who  pay  indirect  taxes.  Direct  taxes  are  those  which  are  di- 
rectly paid  by  any  person  into  the  hands  of  the  tax-gatherer,  as  the 
assessed  taxes  and  rates.  Indirect  taxes  are  those  which  are  paid  indi- 
rectly through  the  maker  or  seller  of  goods,  as  the  tax  on  soap  or  candles 
or  salt  or  malt.  And,  as  no  man  ought  to  be  taxed  without  his  consent, 
there  has  always  been  a  difficulty  upon  this  head.  There  has  been  no 
question  about  the  right  of  every  man,  who  is  free  to  exercise  his  will, 
^vvho  has  a  settled  place  in  society,  and  who  pays  a  tax  of  any  sort,  to 
vote  for  Members  of  Parliament.  The  difficulty  is  in  taking  the' votes  by 
any  other  means  than  by  the  Rate-book ;  for  if  there  be  no  list  of  tax- 
payers in  the  hands  of  any  pet  son,  mere  menial  servants,  vagrants,  pick- 
pockets and  scamps  of  all  sorts  might  not  only  come  to  poll,  but  they 
might  poll  in  several  parishes  or  places,  on  one  and  the  same  day.  A 
corrupt  rich  man  might  employ  scores  of  persons  of  this  description,  and 
in  this  way  would  the  purpose  of  reform  be  completely  defeated.  In 
America,  where  one  branch  of  the  Congress  is  elected  for  Jour  years  and 
the  other  for  two  years,  they  have  still  adhered  to  the  principle  of  direct 
taxation,  and  in  some  of  the  States,  they  have  made  it  necessary  for  a 
voter  to  be  worth  a  hundred  pounds.  Yet  they  have,  in  that  country, 
duties  on  goods,  custom  duties  and  excise  duties  also  ;  and,  of  course, 
there  are  many  persons,  who  really  pay  taxes,  and  who,  nevertheless, 
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are  not  permitted  to  vote.  The  people  do  not  complain  of  this.  They 
know  that  the  number  of  votes  is  so  great,  that  no  corruption  can  take 
place,  and  they  have  no  desire  to  see  livery-servants,  vagrants,  and  pick- 
pockets take  part  in  their  elections.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  very  easy 
for  a  reformed  Parliament,  when  once  it  had  taken  root,  to  make  a  just 
arrangement  of  this  matter.  The  most  likely  method  would  be  to  take 
off  the  indirect  taxes,  and  to  put  a  small  direct  tax  upon  every  master  of 
a  house,  however  low  his  situation  in  life. 

But,  this  and  all  of  her  good  things,  must  be  done  by  a  reformed  Par" 
liament. — We  must  have  that  first,  or  we  shall  have  nothing*  good  ;  and, 
any  man,  who  would,  beforehand,  take  up  your  time  with  the  detail  of 
what  a  reformed  Parliament  ought  to  do  in  this  respect,  or  with  respect 
to  any  changes  in  the  form  of  government,  can  have  no  other  object  than 
that  of  defeating-  the  cause  of  reform,  and,  indeed,  the  very  act  must 
show,  that  to  raise  obstacles  is  his  wish. 

Such  men,  now  that  they  find  you  justly  irritated,  would  persuade  you, 
that,  because  things  have  been  perverted  from  their  true  ends,  there  is 
nothing  good  in  our  constitution  and  laws.  For  what,  then,  did  Hampcfen 
die  in  the  field,  and  Sydney  on  the  scaffold  ?  And,  has  it  been  discovered, 
at  last,  that  England  has  always  been  an  enslaved  country  from  top  to 
toe  ?  The  Americans,  who  are  a  very  wise  people,  and  who  love  liberty 
with  all  their  hearts,  and  who  take  care  to  enjoy  it,  too,  took  special  care 
not  to  part  with  any  of  the  great  principles  and  laws  which  they  derived 
from  their  forefathers.  They  took  special  care  to  speak  with  reverence 
of,  and  to  preserve  Magna  Charta,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Habeas  Corpus, 
and  not  only  all  the  body  of  the  Common  Law  of  England,  but  most  of 
the  rules  of  our  courts,  and  all  our  form  of  jurisprudence.  Indeed,  it  is 
the  greatest  glory  of  England  that  she  has  thus  supplied  with  sound 
principles  of  freedom  those  immense  regions,  which  will  be  peopled, 
perhaps,  by  hundreds  of  millions. 

I  know  of  no  enemy  of  reform  and  of  the  happiness  of  the  country  so 
great  as  that  man,  who  would  persuade  you  that  we  possess  nothing  good, 
and  that  all  must  be  torn  to  pieces.  There  is  no  principle,  no  precedent, 
no  regulations  (except  as  to  mere  matter  of  detail),  favourable  to  freedom, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Laws  of  England  or  in  the  example  of 
our  ancestors.  Therefore,  I  say,  we  may  ask  for,  and  we  want  nothing 
new.  We  have  great  constitutional  laws  and  principles,  to  which  we  are 
immoveably  attached.  We  want  great  alteration,  but  we  want  nothing 
new. .  Alteration,  modification  to  suit  the  times  and  circumstances  ;  but 
the  great  principles,  ought  to  be  and  must  be,  the  same,  or  else  confusion 
will  follow. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  French  people,  that  they  had  no  great 
and  settled  principles  to  refer  to  in  their  laws  or  history.  They  sallied 
forth  and  inflicted  vengeance  on  their  oppressors  ;  but,  for  want  of  settled 
principles,  to  which  to  refer,  they  fell  into  confusion  ;  they  massacred 
each  other ;  they  next  flew  to  a  military  chief  to  protect  them  even 
ayuinst  themselves  ;  and  the  result  has  been  what  we  too  well  know. 
Let  us,  therefore,  congratulate  ourselves,  that  we  have  great  constitutional 
principles  and  laws,  to  which  we  can  refer,  and  to  which  we  are  attached. 
That  Reform  will  come  I  know,  if  the  people  do  their  duty ;  and  all 
that  we  have  to  guard  against  is  confusion,  which  cannot  come  if  Reform 
take  place  in  time.  I  have  before  observed  to  you,  that  when  the  friends 
of  corruption  in  France  saw  that  they  could  not  prevent  a  change,  they 
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bent  their  endeavours  to  produce  confusion,  in  which  they  fully  succeeded. 
They  employed  numbers  of  unprincipled  men  to  go  about  the  country 
proposing  all  sorts  of  mad  schemes.  They  produced,  first  a  confusion  in 
men's  minds,  and  next  a  civil  war  between  provinces,  towns,  villages,  and 
families.  The  tyrant  ROBESPIERRE,  who  was  exceeded  in  cruelty  only  by 
some  of  the  Bourbons,  was  proved  to  have  been  in  league  with  the  open 
enemies  of  France.  He  butchered  all  the  real  friends  of  freedom  whom 
he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  except  PAINE,  whom  he  shut  up  in  a  dungeon 
till  he  was  reduced  to  a  skeleton.  This  monster  was,  at  last,  put  to  death 
himself;  and  his  horrid  end  ought  to  be  a  warning  to  any  man,  who 
may  wish  to  walk  in  the  same  path.  But  I  am,  for  my  part,  in  little  fear 
of  the  influence  of  such  men.  They  cannot  cajole  you,  as  Robespierre 
cajoled  the  people  of  Paris.  It  is,  nevertheless,  necessary  for  you  to  be 
on  your  guard  against  them,  and,  when  you  hear  a  man  talking  big  and 
hectoring  about  projects  which  go  farther  than  a  real  and  radical  Reform 
of  the  Parliarnent,  be  you  well  assured,  that  that  man  would  be  a  second 
Robespierre  if  he  could,  and  that  he  would  make  use  of  you,  and  sacrifice 
the  life  of  the  very  last  man  of  you ;  that  he  would  ride  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  some  through  rivers  of  the  blood  of  others,  for  the  purpose  of 
gratifying  his  own  selfish  and  base  and  insolent  ambition. 

In  order  effectually  to  avoid  the  rock  of  confusion,  we  should  keep 
steadily  in  our  eye,  not  only  what  we  wish  to  be  done,  but  what  can  be 
done  noiv.  We  know  that  such  a  reform  as  would  send  up  a  Parliament, 
chosen  by  all  the  payers  of  direct  taxes,  is  not  only  just  and  reasonable, 
but  easy  of  execution.  I  am,  therefore,  for  accomplishing  that  object 
first ;  and  I  am  not  at  all  afraid,  that  a  set  of  men  who  would  really  hold 
the  purse  of  the  people,  and  who  had  been  just  chosen  freely  by  the 
people,  would  very  soon  do  every  thing  that  the  warmest  friend  of  freedom 
could  wish  to  see  done. 

While,  however,  you  are  upon  your  guard  against  false  friends,  you 
should  neglect  no  opportunity  of  doing  all  that  is  within  your  power  to 
give  support  to  the  cause  of  Reform.  Petition  is  the  channel  for  your 
sentiments,  and  there  is  no  village  so  small  that  its  petition  would  not 
have  some  weight.  You  ought  to  attend  at  every  public  meeting  within 
your  reach.  You  ought  to  read  to,  and  to  assist  each  other  in  coming  at 
a  competent  knowledge  of  all  public  matters.  Above  all  things,  you 
ought  to  be  unanimous  in  your  object,  and  not  to  suffer  yourselves  to  be 
divided. 

The  subject  of  religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  great  question  of 
reform.  A  reformed  Parliament  would  soon  do  away  all  religious  distinc- 
tions and  disabilities.  In  their  eyes,  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  would 
both  appear  in  the  same  light. 

The  COURIER,  the  TIMES,  and  other  emissaries  of  corruption,  are  con- 
stantly endeavouring  to  direct  your  wrath  against  bakers,  brewers, 
butche/s,  and  other  persons,  who  deal  in  the  necessaries  of  life.  But,  I 
trust,  that  you  are  not  to  be  stimulated  to  such  a  species  of  violence. 
These  tradesmen  are  as  much  in  distress  as  you.  They  cannot  help  their 
malt  and  hops  and  beer  and  bread  and  meat  being  too  dear  for  you  to 
purchase.  They  all  sell  as  cheap  as  they  can,  without  being  absolutely 
ruined.  The  beer  you  drink  is  more  than  half  tax,  and  when  the  tax  has 
been  paid  by  the  seller,  he  must  have  payment  back  again  from  you  who 
drink,  or  he  must  be  ruined.  The  baker  has  numerous  taxes  to  pay,  and 
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so  has  the  butcher,  and  so  has  the  miller  and  the  farmer.  Besides  all 
men  are  eager  to  sell,  and,  if  they  could  sell  cheaper,  they  certainly  would, 
because  that  would  be  the  sure  way  of  getting  more  custom.  It  is  the 
weight  of  the  taxes,  which  presses  us  all  to  the  earth,  except  those  who 
receive  their  incomes  out  of  those  taxes.  Therefore  I  exhort  you  most 
earnestly  not  to  be  induced  to  lay  violent  hands  on  those,  who  really  suffer 
as  much  as  yourselves. 

On  the  subject  of  lowering  wages,  too,  you  ought  to  consider,  that  your 
employers  cannot  give  to  you,  that  which  they  have  not.  At  present  corn 
is  high  in  price,  but  that  high  price  is  no  benefit  to  the  farmer,  because 
it  has  arisen  from  that  badness  of  the  crop,  which  Mr.  HUNT  foretold  at 
the  Common  Hall,  and  for  the  foretelling  of  which  he  was  so  much 
abused  by  the  hirelings  of  the  press,  who,  almost  up  to  this  very  moment, 
have  been  boasting  and  thanking  God  for  the  goodness  of  the  crop  !  The 
farmer,  whose  corn  is  half  destroyed,  gains  nothing  by  selling  the  remain- 
ing half  for  double  the  price  at  which  he  would  have  sold  the  whole.  If 
I  grow  10  quarters  of  wheat,  and,  if  I  save  it  all,  and  sell  it  for  two  pounds 
a  quarter,  I  receive  as  much  money  as  if  I  sold  the  one-half  of  it  for  four 
pounds  a  quarter.  And  I  am  better  off  in  the  former  case,  because  I  want 
wheat  for  seed,  and  because  I  want  some  to  consume  myself.  These  mat- 
ters I  recommend  to  your  serious  consideration ;  because,  it  being  unjust 
to  fall  upon  your  employers  to  force  them  to  give  that  which  they  have 
not  to  give,  your  conduct  in  such  cases  must  tend  to  weaken  the  great 
cause  in  which  we  ought  all  now  to- be  engaged ;  namely,  the  removal  of 
our  burdens  through  the  means  of  a  reformed  Parliament.  It  is  the  inte- 
rest of  vile  men  of  all  descriptions  to  set  one  part  of  the  people  against 
the  other  part ;  and,  therefore,  it  becomes  you  to  be  constantly  on  your 
guard  against  their  allurements. 

When  journeymen  find  their  wages  reduced,  they  should  take  time  to 
reflect  on  the  real  cause,  before  they  fly  upon  their  employers,  who  are, 
in  many  cases,  in  as  great,  or  greater,  distress  than  themselves.  How 
many  of  those  employers  have,  of  late,  gone  to  jail  for  debt,  and  left 
helpless  families  behind  them  !  The  employer's  trade  falls  off.  His 
goods  are  reduced  in  price.  His  stock  loses  the  half  of  its  value.  He 
owes  money.  He  is  ruined  ;  and  how  can  he  continue  to  pay  high 
wages  ?  The  cause  of  his  ruin  is  the  weight  of  the  taxes,  which  presses 
so  heavily  on  us  all,  that  we  lose  the  power  of  purchasing  goods.  But, 
it  is  certain,  that  a  great  many,  a  very  large  portion,  of  the  farmers, 
tradesmen,  and  manufacturers,  have,  by  their  supineness  and  want  of 
public  spirit,  contributed  towards  the  bringing  of  this  ruin  upon  them- 
selves and  upon  you.  They  have  skulked  from  their  public  duty.  They 
have  kept  aloof  from,  or  opposed,  all  measures  for  a  redress  of  grievances  ; 
and,  indeed,  they  still  skulk,  though  ruin  and  destruction  stare  them  in 
the  face.  Why  do  they  not  now  come  forward  and  explain  to  you  the 
real  cause  of  the  reduction  of  your  wages  ?  Why  do  they  not  put 
themselves  at  your  head  in  petitioning  for  redress  ?  This  would  secure* 
their  property  much  better  than  the  calling  in  of  troops,  which  can 
never  afford  them  more  than  a  short  and  precarious  security.  In  the 
days  of  their  prosperity,  they  were  amply  warned  of  what  has  now  come 
to  pass  ;  and  the  far  greater  part  of  them  abused  and  calumniated  those 
who  gave  them  the  warning.  Even  if  they  would  now  act  the  part  of 
men  worthy  of  being  relieved,  the  relief  to  us  all  would  speedily  follow. 
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If  they  will  not ;  if  they  will  still  skulk,  they  will  merit  all  the  miseries 
which  they  are  destined  to  suffer. 

Instead  of  coming  forward  to  apply  for  a  reduction  of  those  taxes 
which  are  pressing  them  as  well  as  you  to  the  earth,  what  are  they 
doing  ?  Why,  they  are  applying  to  the  Government  to  add  to  their  re- 
ceipts by  passing  Corn  Bills,  by  preventing  foreign  wool  from  being 
imported ;  and  many  other  such  silly  schemes.  Instead  of  asking  for  a 
redaction  of  taxes,  they  are  asking  for  the  means  of  paying  taxes  ! 
Instead  of  asking  for  the  abolition  of  sinecure  places  and  pensions,  they 
pray  to  be  enabled  to  continue  to  pay  the  amount  of  those  places  and 
pensions  !  They  know  very  well,  that  the  salaries  of  the  judges  and  of 
many  other  persons  were  greatly  raised,  some  years  ago,  on  the  ground 
of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  labour  and  provisions,  why  then  do  they  not 
ask  to  have  those  salaries  reduced,  now  that  labour  is  reduced  ?  Why 
do  they  not  apply  to  the  case  of  the  judges  and  others,  ths  arguments 
which  they  apply  to  you  ?  They  can  talk  boldly  enough  to  you ;  but, 
they  are  too  great  cowards  to  talk  to  the  Government,  even  in  the  way  of 
petition  \  Far  more  honourable  is  it  to  be  a  ragged  pauper  than  to  be 
numbered  among  such  men. 

These  people  call  themselves  the  respectable  part  of  the  nation.     They 
are,  as  they  pretend,  the  virtuous  part  of  the  people,  because  they  are 
quiet ;  as  if  virtue  consisted  in  immobility  \     There  is  a  canting  Scotch- 
man, in  London,  who  publishes  a  paper  called  the  "  Champion,"  who  is 
everlastingly  harping  upon  the  virtues  of  the  "Jire-side,"  and  who  in- 
culcates the  duty  of  quiet  submission.     Might  we  ask  this  Champion  of 
the  tea-pot  and  milk-jug,  whether  Magna  Charta  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 
were  won  by  the  fire-side  ?     Whether   the   tyrants   of  the    House  of 
Stuart  and  of  Bourbon  were  hurled  down  by  fire-side  virtues  ?   Whether 
the    Americans  gained  their  independence,   and    have    preserved  their 
freedom,    by  quietly  sitting  by  the  fire-side  ?     O,  no  !  these  were  all 
achieved  by  action,  and  amidst  bustle  and  noise.    Quiet,  indeed  !    Why, 
•  in  this  quality,  a  log,  or  a  stone,  far  surpasses  even  the  pupils   of  this 
"  Champion  "  of  quietness ;  and  the  chairs  round  his  fire-side  exceed 
those   who  sit  in  them.     But,  in  order  to  put  these  quiet,  fire-side, 
respectable  people  to  the  test,  let  us  ask  them,  if  they  approve  of  drunk- 
enness, breaches  of  the  peace,  black  eyes,  bloody  noses,  fraud,  bribery, 
corruption,  perjury,  and   subornation  of  perjury;  and,  if  they  say  NO, 
let  us  ask  them  whether  these  are  not  going  on   all  over  the  country  at 
every  general  election.     If  they  answer  YES,  as  they  must,  unless  they 
be  guilty  of  wilful  falsehood,  will  they  then  be  so  good  as  to  tell  us  how 
they  reconcile  their  inactivity  with  sentiments  of  virtue  ?     Some  men, 
in  all  former  ages,  have  been  held  in  esteem  for  their  wisdom,  their 
genius,  their  skill,  their  valour,  their  devotion  to  country,  &c.,  but,  never, 
until  this  age,  was   (jui-stness  deemed  a  quality  to  be  extolled.     It  would 
be  no  difficult  matter  to    show,  that  the  quiet,  fire-side,  gentry  are  the 
most  callous  and   cruel,  and,   therefore,  the  most  wicked  part  of  the 
nation.     Amongst  them  it  is  that  you  find  all  the  peculators,  all  the 
blood-suckers  of  various  degrees,  all  the  borough   voters   and  their  off- 
spring, all  the  selfish  and  unfeeling  wretches,  who,  rather  than  risk  the 
disturbing  of  their  ease  for  one  single  month,  rather  than  go  a  mile   to 
hold  up  their  hand  at  a  public  meeting,  would  see  half  the  people  perish 
with  hunger  and  cold.     The  humanity,  which  is  continually  on  their 
lips,  is  &\l  fiction.    They  weep  over  the  tale  of  woe  in  a  novel ;  but,  round 
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their  "  decent  fire-side,"  never  was  compassion  felt  for  a  real  sufferer,  or 
indignation  at  the  acts  of  a  powerful  tyrant. 

The  object  of  the  efforts  of  such  writers  is  clearly  enough  seen.  Keep 
all  quiet  \  Do  not  rouse  !  Keep  still  \  Keep  down  \  Let  those  who 
perish,  perish  in  silence  \  It  will,  however,  be  out  of  the  power  of  these 
quacks,  with  all  their  laudanum,  to  allay  the  blood  which  is  now  boiling 
in  the  veins  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom  ;  who,  if  they  are  doomed  to 
perish,  are,  at  any  rate,  resolved  not  to  perish  in  silence. — The  writer, 
whom  I  have  mentioned  above,  says,  that  he,  of  course,  does  not  count 
"  the  lower  classes,  who,  under  the  pressure  of  need,  or  under  the 
"  influence  of  ignorant  prejudice,  may  blindly  and  weakly  rusk  upon. 
"  certain  and  prompt  punishment ;  but  that  the  security  of  every  decent 
"  fire-side,  every  respectable  father's  best  hopes  for  his  children,  still 
"  connect  themselves  with  the  Government."  And  by  Government  he 
clearly  means,  all  the  mass  as  it  now  stands.  There  is  nobody  so  cal- 
lous and  so  insolent  as  your  sentimental  quacks  and  their  patients. 
How  these  "decent  fire-side"  people  would  stare,  if,  some  morning, 
they  were  to  come  down  and  find  them  occupied  by  uninvited  visitors  ! 
I  hope  they  never  will.  I  hope  that  things  will  never  come  to  this  pass  : 
but  if  one  thing,  more  than  any  other,  tends  to  produce  so  sad  an  effect, 
it  is  the  cool  insolence  with  which  such  men  as  this  writer  treat  the  most 
numerous  and  most  suffering  classes  of  the  people. 

Long-  as  this  Address  already  is,  I  cannot  conclude  without  some  ob- 
servations on  the   "  Charity   Subscriptions  "  at  the  London  Tavern. 
The  object  of  this  subscription  professes  to  be  to  afford   relief  to  the 
distressed  labourers,  &c.      About  forty  thousand  pounds  have  been 
subscribed,  and  there  is  no  probability  of  its  going  much  further.     There 
is  an  absurdity  upon  the  face  of  the  scheme  ;  for,  as  all  parishes  are  com- 
pellcd  by  law  to  afford  relief  to  every  person  in  distress,  it  is  very  clear, 
that,  as  far  as  money  is  given  by  these  people  to  relieve  the  poor,  there 
will  be  so  much  saved  in  the  parish  rates.     But,  the  folly  of  the  thing 
is  not  what  I  wish  you  most  to  attend  to.     Several  of  the  subscribers  to  ' 
this  fund  receive  each  of  them  more  than  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  some 
more  than  thirty  thousand  pounds  each,  out  of  those  taxes  which  you 
help  to  pay,  and  which  emoluments  not  a  man  of  them  proposes  to  give 
up.     The  clergy  appear  very  forward   in  this  subscription.     An  Arch- 
bishop and  a  Bishop  assisted  at  the  forming  of  the  scheme.     Now,  then, 
observe,  that  there  has  been  given  out  of  the  taxes,  for  several  years 
past,  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  for  what,  think  you  ?     Why, 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  clergy  \     I  have  no  account  at  hand  later 
than  that  delivered  last  year,  and  there  I  find  this  sum  !— for  the  poor 
clergy !     The   rich  clergy  do  not  pay   this  sum;  but,  it  comes  out  of 
those  taxes,  part,  and  a  large  part,  of  which  you  pay  on  your  beer,  malt, 
salt,  shoes,  &c.    I  dare  say,  that  the  "  decent  fire-skies  "  of  these  "  poor 
clergy "  still  connect  themselves  with  the   Government.     Amongst  all 
our  misery  we  have  had  to  support  the  intolerable  disgrace  of  being  an 
ohject  of  the  chanty  of  a  Bourbon   Prince,  while  we  are  paying  for 
supporting  that  family  upon  the  throne  of  France.   Well!    But,  is  this  all  ? 
We  are  taxed,  at  the  very  same  moment,  for  the  support  of  the  French 
-Emigrants:     And  you  shall  now  see  to  what  amount.     Nay,  not  only 
trench,  but  Dutch  and  others,  as  appears  from   the   fore-mentioned 
account,  laid  before  Parliament  last  year.     The  sum,  paid  out  of  the 
taxes,  in  one  year  for  the  RELIEF  of  Suffering  French  Clergy  and 
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Laity,  St.  Domingo  Sufferers,  Dutch  Emigrants,  Corsican  Emigrants, 
was,  1S7,750/. ;  yes,  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand,  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  paid  to  this  set  in  one  year  oat  of  those 
taxes,  of  which  you  pay  so  large  a  share,  while  you  are  insulted  with  a 
subscription  to  relieve  you,  and  while  there  are  projectors  who  have 
the  audacity  to  recommend  schemes  for  preventing-  you  from  marrying1 
while  young-,  and  to  induce  you  to  emigrate  from  your  country  !  I'll 
venture  my  life,  that  the  "  decent  fire-sides  "  of  all  this  swarm  of  French 
clergy  and  laity,  and  Dutch,  and  Corsicans,  and  St.  Domingo  sufferers, 
"  still  connect  themselves  closely  with  the  Government ; "  and,  I  will 
also  venture  my  life,  that  you  do  not  stand  in  need  of  one  more  word  to 
warm  every  drop  of  blood  remaining  in  your  bodies  !  As  to  the  money 
subscribed  by  Regiments  of  Soldiers,  whose  pay  arises  from  taxes,  in 
part  paid  by  you,  though  it  is  a  most  shocking  spectacle  to  behold, 
I  do  not  think  so  much  of  it.  The  soldiers  are  your  fathers, 
brothers,  and  sons.  But  if  they  were  all  to  give  their  whole  pay,  and 
if  they  amount  to  one  hundred  and  Jifty  thousand  men,  it  would  not 
amount  to  one-half  of  what  is  -now  paid  in  Poor-rates,  and  of  course 
would  njot  add  half  a  pound  of  bread  to  every  pound,  which  the  unhappy 
paupers  now  receive.  All  the  expenses  of  the  Army  and  Ordnance 
amount  to  an  enormous  sum — to  sixteen  or  eighteen  millions;  but  the 
pay  of  150,000  men,  at  one  shilling  a-day  each,  amounts  to  no  more 
than  two  millions,  seven  hundred  and  twelve  thousand,  and  Jive  hundred 
pounds.  So  that,  supposing  them  all  to  receive  one  shilling  a-day  each, 
the  soldiers  receive  only  about  a  third  part  of  the  sum  now  paid  annually 
in  Poor-rates. 

I  have  no  room,  nor  have  I  any  desire,  to  appeal  to  your  passions  upon 
this  occasion.  I  have  laid  before  you,  with  all  the  clearness  I  am  master 
of,  the  causes  of  our  misery,  the  measures  which  have  led  to  those  causes, 
and  I  have  pointed  out  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  remedy — 
namely,  a  reform  of  the  Commons',  or  People's  House  of  Parliament. 
I  exhort  you  to  proceed  in  a  peaceable  and  lawful  manner,  but  at  the 
same  time,  to  proceed  with  zeal  and  resolution  in  the  attainment  of  this 
object.  If  the  skulkers  will  not  join  you,  if  the  "decent  fire-side  "  gentry 
still  keep  aloof,  proceed  by  yourselves.  Any  man  can  draw  up  a  petition, 
and  any  man  can  carry  it  up  to  London,  with  instructions  to  deliver  it 
into  trusty  hands,  to  be  presented  whenever  the  House  shall  meet.  Some 
further  information  will  be  given  as  to  this  matter  in  a  future  Number. 
In  the  meanwhile, 

I  remain  your  Friend, 

WM,  COBBETT. 
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A  LETTER 

TO    THE    LUDDITES 


(Political  Register,  November,  1816.) 


FRIENDS  AND  FELLOW  COUNTRYMEN  : 

At  this  time,  when  the  cause  of  freedom  is  making1  a  progress  which 
is  as  cheering  to  the  hearts  of  her  friends  as  it  is  appalling  to  those  of 
her  enemies,  and,  when  it  is  become  evident  that  nothing  can  possibly 
prevent  that  progress  from  terminating  in  the  happiness  of  our  <?buntry, 
which  has,  for  so  many  years,  been  a  scene  of  human  misery  and  degra- 
dation ;  when  it  is  become  evident  that  so  glorious  a  termination  of  our 
struggles  can  be  now  prevented  only  by  our  giving  way  to  our  passions 
instead  of  listening  to  the  voice  of  reason,  only  by  our  committing  those 
acts  which  admit  of  no  justification  either  in  law  or  in  equity ;  at  such  a 
time,  can  it  be  otherwise  than  painful  to  reflect,  that  acts  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  committed  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  particularly  in  the 
enlightened,  the  patriotic,  the  brave  town  of  Nottingham  ? 

The  abuse  which  has  been  heaped  upon  you  by  those  base  writers  whose 
object  it  is  to  inflame  one  part  of  the  people  against  the  other ;  the  horrid 
stories  which  have  been  retailed  about  your  injustice  and  cruelty ;  the 
murderous  punishments  which  these  writers  express  their  wish  to  see 
inflicted  on  you ;  the  delight  which  they  evidently  feel  when  any  of  you 
come  to  an  untimely  end  ;  all  these  produce  no  feeling  in  my  mind  other 
than  that  of  abhorrence  of  your  calumniators.  The  atrocious  wickedness 
of  charging  you  with  the  burning  of  BELVOIR  CASTLE,  in  support  of  which 
charge  there  has  not  been  produced  the  slightest  proof,  in  spite  of  all 
the  endeavours  to  do  it  and  all  the  anxiety  to  fix  such  a  crime  upon  you  ; 
this  alone  ought  to  satisfy  the  nation,  that  it  can  rely  upon  nothing  which 
a  corrupt  press  has  related  relative  to  your  conduct.  But  still  it  is  unde- 
niable, that  you  have  committed  acts  of  violence  on  the  property  of  your 
neighbours,  and  have,  in  some  instances,  put  themselves  and  their 
families  in  bodily  fear.  This  is  not  to  be  denied,  and  it  is  deeply  to  be 
lamented. 

However  enlarged  our  views  may  be ;  however  impartial  we  may  feel 
towards  our  countrymen  ;  still,  there  will  be  some  particular  part  of  them 
whose  conduct  we  view  with  more  than  ordinary  approbation,  and  for 
whom  we  feel  more  than  ordinary  good  will.  It  is  impossible  for  me,  as 
a  native  of  these  Islands,  not  to  feel  proud  at  beholding  the  attitude 
which  my  countrymen  are  now  taking ;  at  hearing  the  cause  of  freedom 
so  ably  maintained  by  men  who  seenf  to  have  sprung  up,  all  at  once,  out 
of  the  earth,  from  the  North  of  Scotland  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
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At  Glasgow,  at  Paisley,  at  Bridgeton,  throughout  the  noble  counties  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  and  in  many  other  parts  besides  the  Metropolis,  we 
now  behold  that  which  to  behold  almost  compensates  us  for  a  life  of  per- 
secution and  misery.  But,  still,  amidst  this  crowd  of  objects  of  admira- 
tion, Nottingham  always  attracts  my  particular  attention.  I  have  before 
me  the  history  of  the  conduct  of  Nottingham  in  the  worst  of  times.  I 
have  traced  its  conduct  down  to  the  present  hour.  It  has  been  foremost 
in  all  that  is  public-spirited  and  brave ;  and,  I  shall  be  very  nearly  re- 
turned to  the  earth  when  my  blood  ceases  to  stir  more  quickly  than  usual 
at  the  bare  sound  of  the  name  of  Nottingham. 

Judge  you,  then,  my  good  friends,  what  pain  it  must  have  given  me 
to  hear  you  accused  of  acts,  which  I  was  not  only  unable  to  justify,  but 
which,  in  conscience  and  in  honour,  I  was  bound  to  condemn  !  I  am  not 
one  of  those,  who  have  the  insolence  to  presume,  that  men  are  ignorant 
because  they  are  poor.  If  I  myself  have  more  knowledge  and  talent  than 
appears  to  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  those  who  have  brought  us  into  our 
present  miserable  state,  it  ought  to  convince  me,  that  there  are  thousands 
and  thousands,  now  unknown  to  the  public,  possessed  of  greater  talent, 
my  education  having  been  that  of  the  common  soldier  grafted  upon  the 
ploughboy.  Therefore,  I  beg  you  not  to  suppose,  that  I  address  myself 
to  you  as  one  who  pretends  to  any  superiority  in  point  of  rank,  or  of 
natural  endowments.  I  address  you  as  a  friend  who  feels  most  sincerely 
for  your  sufferings  ;  who  is  convinced  that  you  are  in  error  as  to  the 
cause  of  those  sufferings  ;  who  wishes  to  remove  that  error ;  and,  I  do 
not  recollect  any  occasion  of  my  whole  life  when  I  have  had  so  ardent  a 
desire  to  produce  conviction. 

As  to  the  particular  ground  of  quarrel  between  you  and  your  employers, 
I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  it  very  clearly.  There  must  have  been 
faults  or  follies  on  their  side,  at  some  time  or  other,  and  there  ma^be 
still ;  but,  I  think,  that  we  shall  see,  in  the  sequel,  that  those  circum- 
stances which  appear  to  you  to  have  arisen  from  their  avarice,  have, 
in  fact,  arisen  from  their  want  of  the  means,  more  than  from  their  want 
of  inclination,  to  afford  you  a  competence  in  exchange  for  your  labour ; 
and,  I  think  this,  because  it  is  their  interest  that  you  should  be  happy 
and  contented. 

But,  as  to  the  use  of  machinery  in  general,  I  am  quite  sure,  that  there 
cannot  be  any  solid  objection.  However,  as  this  is  a  question  of  very 
great  importance,  let  us  reason  it  together.  Hear  me  with  patience ; 
and,  if  you  still  differ  with  me  in  opinion,  ascribe  my  opinion  to  error, 
for  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  have  any  interest  in  differing  with  you. 
But,  before  we  proceed  any  further,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that 
the  writers  on  the  side  of  corruption  are  very  anxious  to  inculcate 
notions  hostile  to  machinery,  as  well  as  notions  hostile  to  bakers  and 
butchers.  This  fact  alone  ought  to  put  you  on  your  guard.  These 
men  first  endeavour  to  set  the  labouring  class  on  upon  their  employers  ; 
and  then  they  call  aloud  for  troops  to  mow  them  down. 

By  machines  mankind  are  able  to  do  that  which  their  own  bodily 
powers  would  never  effect  to  the  same  extent.  Machines  are  the  pro- 
duce of  the  mind  of  man ;  and,  their  existence  distinguishes  the  civilized 
man  from  the  savage.  The  savage  has  no  machines,  or,  at  least,  nothing 
that  we  call  machines.  But,  his  life  is  a  very  miserable  life.  He  is 
ignorant ;  his  mind  has  no  powers;  and,  therefore,  he  is  feeble  and  con- 
temptible. To  show  that  machines  are  not  naturally  and  necessarily  an 
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evil,  we  have  only  to  suppose  the  existence  of  a  patriarchal  race  of  a 
hundred  men  and  their  families,  all  living  in  common,  four  men  of  which 
are  employed  in  making  cloth  by  hand.  Now,  suppose  some  one  to  dis- 
cover a  machine,  by  which  all  the  cloth  wanted  can  be  made  by  one  man. 
The  consequence  would  be,  that  the  great  family  would  (having  enough 
of  every  thing  else)  use  more  cloth  •  or,  if  any  part  of  the  labour  of  the 
three  cloth-makers  were  much  wanted  in  any  other  department,  they 
would  be  employed  in  that  other  department.  Thus,  would  the  whole  be 
benefitted  by  the  means  of  this  invention  ;  the  whole  would  have  more 
clothes  amongst  them,  or  more  food  would  be  raised,  or  the  same  quan- 
tity as  before  would  be  raised,  leaving  the  community  more  leisure  for 
study  or  for  recreation. 

See  ten  miserable  mariners  cast  on  shore  on  a  desert  island  with  only 
a  bag  of  wheat  and  a  little  flax-seed.  The  soil  is  prolific  ;  they  have  fish 
and  fruits ;  the  branches  or  bark  of  trees  would  make  them  houses,  and 
the  wild  animals  afford  them  meat.  Yet,  what  miserable  dogs  they  are  ! 
They  can  neither  sow  the  wheat,  make  the  flour,  nor  catch  the  fish  nor  the 
animals.  But  let  another  wreck  toss  on  the  shore  a  spade,  a  hand-mill, 
a  trowel,  a  hatchet,  a  saw,  a  pot,  a  gun,  and  some  fish-hooks  and  knives, 
and  how  soon  the  scene  is  changed !  Yet,  they  want  clothes,  and,  in 
order  to  make  them  shirts,  for  instance,  six  or  seven  out  of  the  ten  are 
constantly  employed  in  making  the  linen.  This  throws  a  monstrous  bur- 
den of  labour  upon  the  other  three,  who  have  to  provide  the  food.  But, 
send  them  a  loom,  and  you  release  six  out  of  the  seven  from  the  shirt- 
making  concern  ;  and  ease  as  well  as  plenty  immediately  succeed. 

In  these  simple  cases  the  question  is  decided  at  once  in  favour  of  ma- 
chines. With  regard  to  their  effects  in  a  great  community  like  ours, 
that  question  is  necessarily  more  complicated  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  enough 
has  been  said  to  show,  that  men  cannot  live  in  a  civilized  state  without 
machines;  for,  every  implement  used  by  man  is  a  machine,  machine 
merely  meaning  thing  as  contradistinguished  from  the  hand  of  man. 
Besides,  if  we  indulge  ourselves  in  a  cry  against  machines,  where  are  we 
to  stop  ?  Some  misguided,  poor,  suffering  men  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
have  destroyed  thrashing  machines.  Why  not  ploughs,  which  are  only 
digging  machines  ?  Why  not  spades,  and  thus  come  to  our  bare  hands 
at  once?  But,  why  thrashing  machines  ?  Is  not  the  flail  a  machine  ? 
The  corn  could  be  rubbed  out  in  the  hand,  and  winnowed  by  the  breath; 
but,  then,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  thousand  of  us  must 
starve,  and  the  few  that  remained  must  become  savages. 

I  will  not  insult  that  good  sense,  of  which  the  men  of  Nottingham 
have  given  so  many  striking  proofs,  by  pushing  further  my  illustrations 
of  the  position,  that  machinery  in  general  is  not  an  evil.  But,  the  great 
question  to  be  decided,  is,  whether  machinery,  as  it  at  present  exists, 
does  not  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  journeymen  and  labourers,  and 
is  not  one  cause  of  the  misery  they  now  experience  ?  This  is  the  great 
question  to  be  decided.  But,  before  I  enter  on  it,  give  me  leave  to  show 
you,  that  the  corrupt  press,  by  which  you  are  so  much  abused,  is  actually 
engaged  in  the  work  of  sending  us  back  by  degrees  into  the  savage  state 
just  described  ! 

There  is  a  paper  in  London,  called  the  COURIER,  which  is  always 
praising  the  acts  of  the  Government  and  always  abusing  the  Reformers, 
in  the  most  gross  and  outrageous  manner/  The  Morning  Chronicle 
asserts  that  the  proprietor  of  this  paper  has  regular  communications  with 
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the  offices  of  Government.  I  do  not  know  how  this  may  be  ;  but,  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  through  thick  and  thin,  it  praises  the  acts  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  paper,  on  the  twenty-first  instant,  contained  the  following1 
paragraph: — "Amongst  other  employments  for  the  poor,  it  is  recom- 
"  mended,  that  parishes  should  furnish  themselves  with  hand  corn~mills; 
"  that  parish  bake-offices  should  be  established ;  and  that  the  women 
"  and  girls  should  be  employed  in  spinning  and  carding  of  wool.  In 
"  Essex,  many  hands  have  been  employed  to  shell  beans  in  the  fields, 
"  which  has  been  done  so  low  as  3d.  per  bushel,  a  sum  under  that 
"  usually  paid  for  thrashing.  By  this  means,  the  beans  are  got  quick  to 
"  market,  first  being  dried  upon  the  kiln,  with  the  advantage  of  not 
"  being  bruised,  as  they  must  otherwise  have  been,  if  thrashed  with  the 
"  flail." 

This  is  actually  a  bold  step  towards  the  savage  state.  It  is  exceedingly 
foolish,  but,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  exceedingly  mischievous  also  ;  or, 
at  least,  it  would  be  so,  if  the  people  had  not  too  much  sense  to  be  misled 
by  it.  The  mind  of  man  has  discovered  a  mode  of  preparing  corn  for 
making  him  food,  by  the  use  of  brooks,  streams,  rivers,  and  the  wind. 
His  mind  has  subjected  the  water  and  wind  to  his  control,  and  compelled 
them  to  serve  him  in  this  essential  business.  But,  these  barbarians 
would  fain  render  his  discoveries  of  no  avail.  They  would  deprive  us  of 
the  use  of  the  Wind  and  the  Water  in  this  respect,  and  set  us  to  grind 
our  corn  by  hand.  Still,  hand-mills  are  machines.  Come,  then,  let  us 
resort  to  ROBINSON  CRUSOE'S  pestle  and  mortar.  No :  those  are  7na- 
chines.  Why,  then,  let  us,  like  cattle,  grind  the  corn  with  our  teeth  \ 

But,  what  good  are  these  hand-mills  to  do  the  poor  ?  Let  us  see. 
There  is  one  mill  in  Hampshire  which  is  capable  of  grinding  and  dress- 
ing 200  sacks  of  wheat  in  a  day.  The  men  employed  in  and  about  this 
mill  are,  or  would  be,  if  in  full  work,  about  twelve.  Now,  there  are  about 
200  parishes  in  Hampshire.  Suppose  each  has  a  hand-mill,  capable  of 
grinding  and  dressing  a  sack  in  a  day,  and  that  is  full  as  much  as  can 
be  done  by  two  able  men.  Here  are  four  hundred  men  and  two  hun- 
dred machines  employed  to  do  that  which  would  be  a  great  deal  better 
one  by  twelve  men  and  one  stream  of  water  !  Aye,  but  this  would  find 
mployment  for  400  men!  Employment!  Why  not  employ  them  "  to 
fling  stones  against  the  wind  ?"  What  use  would  their  labour  be  to  any 
body  ?  May  they  not  as  well  be  doing  nothing  as  doing  no  good  ?  In 
short,  if  the  powerful  assistance  of  the  wind  and  the  water  were  thrown 
aside  in  this  important  business,  we  should  find  ourselves  making  a  rapid 
progress  towards  the  feebleness  of  savage  life. 

"  Bake-houses ;"  parish  bake-houses  are  recommended ;  and,  for 
what?  People  now  bake  at  their  own  houses,  if  they  choose,  and  yet 
they  find,  in  general,  that  there  is  little  economy  in  so  doing.  Why, 
then,  this  new  invention  ?  It  is  a  gross  folly.  Why  not  recommend  us 
all  to  make  our  own  shoes,  our  own  hats,  and  so  on  throughout  all  the 
articles  of  dress  and  furniture  ?  Why  is  the  baker's  trade  become  more 
unnecessary  now  than  at  any  former  period  ?  But,  the  folly  is  here 
surpassed  by  the  mischievousness ;  because  this  recommendation  has  a 
tendency  to  excite  popular  discontents  against  the  bakers,  and  to  cause 
such  acts  of  violence  as  form  an  excuse  for  the  calling  forth  of  troops. 
Seeing  that  this  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  I  will  lay  before  you  a 
statement  of  the  bakers'  profits,  by  which  you  will  see  how  unjust  are 
all  the  attacks  which  are  made  upon  that  description  of  persons.  The 
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best  way,  however,  to  satisfy  your  minds  upon  this  subject,  is  to  suppose 
the  same  man  to  be  both  miller  and  baker,  and  to  show  you  how  much 
a  load  of  wheat  is  sold  for  to  the  miller,  and  how  much  it  brings  back 
from  the  public,  when  paid  for  by  them  in  the  shape  of  bread.  There  is 
no  man  in  England  better  able  to  speak  confidently  upon  this  subject 
than  I  am,  having-  myself  caused  corn  to  be  ground  into  flour  by  a 
horse-mill,  under  my  own  immediate  inspection  and  superintendence, 
and  having  verified  all  the  particulars  with  the  greatest  exactness.  This 
very  year  I  have  sold  wheat  at  market,  and,  at  the  same  time,  have 
ground  the  same  sample  of  wheat  into  flour,  for  my  own  use  and  that  of 
my  labourers.  Thus  I  know  to  a  certainty  the  profits  of  the  miller  and 
the  baker  both  put  together,  and  my  wonder  has  been,  that  they  find  the 
means  of  living  upon  so  small  a  profit. 

I  speak  of  a  load  of  wheat,  because  my  experiments  have  been  made 
upon  that  quantity.  A  load  is  40  Winchester  bushels.  A  load  of  my 
wheat,  weighing  58^\b.,  a  bushel,  and,  in  the  whole,  23491b.  yielded  me 
14871b.  of  flour,  fine  and  seconds  ;  but,  I  take  it,  14751b.  of  fine  flour, 
and  8071b.  of  bran,  pollard,  arjd  what  we  call  blues.  The  14751b.  of 
flour  made  18901b.  of  bread,  according  to  repeated  experiments.  The 
distribution  of  the  load  of  wheat  stood  thus  : 

In  flour , 14871bs. 

In  offal 807 

Waste 55 

Weight  of  wheat    2349 

The  waste  arises  partly  from  what  goes  off  in  dust  about  the  mill,  but 
chiefly  from  the  evaporation  which  takes  place  when  the  grain  comes  to 
be  bruised,  because,  though  apparently  quite  dry  and  hard,  there  is  a 
certain  portion  of  moisture,  or  else  there  could  be  no  vegetation  in  the 
grain,  and,  it  is  the  small  remnant  of  this  vegetative  principle,  which 
causes  the  flour  to  swell.  If  dried  upon  a  kiln,  wheat  will  never  pro- 
duce  light  bread.  Now,  as  to  the  money  part  of  the  concern. 

The  14751b.  of  flour  made  18901b.  of  bread,  or  438  quartern,  loaves, 
at  41b.  5oz.  each.  The  offal  was  worth,  at  the  market  price,  a  penny  a 
pound  weight.  The  bakers  in  the  village  sold  bread,  at  the  same  time, 
at  Is.  Id.  the  quartern  loaf. 

438  loaves  amounted  to £23  1 4     0 

8071b,  of  offal    3  17     0 


£27  11     0 
Market  price  of  the  wheat      19     00 


Balance  £8  11     0 


Here,  then,  is  8/.  11*.  more  than  the  wheat  cost.  But,  only  think 
of  what  is  to  be  done  for  this  sum  !  The  wheat  to  be  put  into  the  mill ; 
beer  for  the  carters  ;  the  grinding  and  dressing  of  the  wheat ;  the  sacks 
to  put  the  flour  and  offal  into ;  the  carrying  out  of  the  flour  and  the 
offal;  a  delay  in  the  sale;  interest  of  the  19/.  and  of  all  those  other 
outgoings ;  trust  and  bad  debts  ;  the  taxes  on  the  miller's  horses,  on  all 
he  uses  and  consumes.  Then  comes  the  baker.  Fire  for  his  oven  ; 
yeast ;  labour  in  making  the  bread ;  labour  ip  sending  great  part  of  it 
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out ;  rent  of  his  house ;  all  his  numerous  taxes ;  trust  and  bad  debts ; 
and  payment  for  his  time.  Is  it  not  wonderful,  that  a  load  of  wheat  can 
be  manufactured  into  bread  and  distributed  at  so  cheap  a  rate?  But,  in 
order  to  show  you  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  destroying  the 
trade  of  a  baker,  let  us  suppose  the  flour  of  this  load  of  wheat  bought 
by  26  good  large  families,  who  require  about  a  bushel  of  flour  each  a 
week.  Here  would  be  26  ovens  to  heat  and  26  women  employed  during 
the  better  part  of  the  day.  This  would  be  a  cost  double  in  amount  to 
the  baker's  profit ;  and,  what  then  would  be  the  case,  if  there  were  50 
or  70  ovens  to  heat  ?  My  good  friends,  I  know  it  from  very  careful 
observation,  that  no  family  can  afford  to  bake  their  own  bread,  even 
where  they  have  ovens,  unless  they  have  their  fuel  for  nothing ;  and  I 
know,  too,  that  labourers,  who  live  in  cottages  of  my  own,  who  have 
nice  little  ovens  and  fuel  for  nothing,  who  yet  purchase  their  bread  of 
the  bakers  in  the  village,  if  their  wives  have  any  sort  of  employment  in 
the  fields ;  and,  they  have  convinced  me,  that,  if  the  wife  loses  a  day's 
work  in  a  week  for  the  sake  of  baking,  they  lose  by  baking  their  own 
bread. 

What,  then,  can  be  more  foolish,  more  unjust,  and  more  dastardly, 
than  to  fall  with  fury  upon  this  useful,  this  necessary,  class  of  men  ? 
And,  what  can  be  more  base  and  wicked  than  the  efforts  which  the 
corrupt  press  is  making  to  cause  you  to  believe  that  a  part,  at  least,  of 
your  sufferings  arise  from  what  they  villanously  call  the  extortions  of 
bakers  and  butchers  ?  There  is  no  trade  which  yields  so  little  profit  as 
that  of  the  baker.  The  butcher  comes  next ;  and,  must  it  not  be  very 
clear  to  every  one,  that,  if  these  trades  made  large  profits,  many  more 
persons  would  go  into  these  trades  ?  Every  man  wants  to  get  money, 
and,  if  money  was  to  be  gotten  in  so  simple  a  way,  would  there  not  be 
plenty  of  people  to  come  forward  to  get  it  ? 

The  story  of  women  and  children  shelling  beans  in  the  field  at  3d.  a 
bushel  must  be  false.  But,  if  true,  is  it  possible  for  any  human  being* 
to  shell  in  that  way  a  bushel  a  day,  while  it  is  well  known  that  a  man 
with  a  flail  will  thrash  more  than  twenty  bushels  of  beans  in  a  day,  and 
be  in  the  dry  and  be  clean  and  warm  all  the  while  !  But,  this  is  such 
miserable  nonsense,  that  I  will  not  any  longer  detain  you  with  further 
notice  of  it.  Satisfied,  that  you  will  be  convinced,  from  what  has  been 
said  and  from  the  operation  of  your  own  good  sense,  that  there  is  no 
just  ground  for  anger  against  bakers  and  butchers,  and  that  the  cause  of 
your  suffering  must  be  very  different  from  that  of  any  extortions  on  the 
part  of  such  tradesmen.  I  shall  now  return  to  the  subject  of  machines, 
and  beg  your  patient  attention,  while  I  discuss  the  interesting  question 
before  stated  :  that  is  to  say,  Whether  machinery,  as  it  at  present 
exists,  does,  or  does  not,  "  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  journeymen 
and  labourers."  • 

The  notion  of  our  labourers  in  agriculture  is,  that  thrashing  machines, 
for  instance,  injure  them,  because,  say  they,  if  it  were  not  for  those 
machines,  we  should  have  more  work  to  do.  This  is  a  great  error. 
For,  if,  in  consequence  of  using  a  machine  to  beat  out  his  corn,  the 
farmer  does  not  expend  .so  much  money  on  that  sort  of  labour,  he  has  so 
much  more  money  to  expend  on  some  other  sort  of  labour.  If  he  saves 
twenty  pounds  a  year  in  the  article  of  thrashing,  he  has  that  twenty 
pounds  a  year  to  expend  in  draining,  fencing,  or  some  other  kind  of 
work ;  for,  you  will  observe,  that  he  does  not  take  the  twenty  pounds 
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and  put  it  into  a  chest  and  lock  it  up,  but  lays  it  out  in  his  business  ; 
and  his  business  is  to  improve  his  land,  and  to  add  to  the  quantity  and 
amount  of  his  produce.  Thus,  in  time,  he  is  enabled  to  feed  more 
mouths,  in  consequence  of  his  machine,  and,  to  buy,  and  cause  others  to 
buy,  more  clothes  than  were  bought  before ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
ten 'sailors,  the  skill  of  the  mechanic  tends  to  produce  ease  and  power 
and  happiness. 

The  thrashing  machines  employ  women  and  children  in  a  dry  and 
comfortable  barn,  while  the  men  can  be  spared  to  go  to  work  in  the 
fields.  Thus  the  weekly  income  of  the  labourer,  who  has  a  large  family, 
is,  in  many  cases,  greatly  augmented,  and  his  life  rendered  so  much  the 
less  miserable.  But,  this  is  a  trifle  compared  with  the  great  principle, 
upon  which  I  am  arguing,  and  which  is  applicable  to  all  manufactories 
as  well  as  to  farming;  for,  indeed,  what  is  a  farmer  other  than  a  manu- 
facturer of  corn  and  cattle? 

That  the  use  of  machinery,  generally  speaking,  can  do  the  journeyman 
manufacturer  no  harm,  you  will  be  satisfied  of  in  one  moment,  if  you  do 
but  reflect,  that  it  is  the  quantity  of  the  demand  for  goods  that  must  al- 
ways regulate  the  price,  and  that  the  price  of  the  goods  must  regulate  the 
wages  for  making  the  goods.  I  shall  show  by-and-bye  how  the  demand 
or  market,  may  be  affected  by  an  alteration  in  the  currency  or  money  of 
a  country, 

The  quantity  of  demand  for  lace,  for  instance,  must  depend  upon  the 
quantity  of  money  which  the  people  of  the  country  have  to  expend. 
When  the  means  of  expending  are  abundant,  then  a  great  quantity  of 
lace  will  be  bought ;  but  as  those  means  diminish,  so  will  the  purchases 
of  lace  diminish  in  amount.  But,  in  every  state  of  a  country,  in  this 
respect,  the  effect  oi. machinery  must  be  the  same.  There  will  always  be  a 
quantity  of  money  to  spare  to  expend  in  lace.  Sometimes,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  quantity  of  this  money  will  be  greater,  and  sometimes  it  will  be  less ; 
but,  in  no  case  do  I  see,  that  machinery  can  possibly  do  the  journeyman  lace- 
maker  any  harm.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  sum  which  the  whole 
nation  have  to  expend  in  lace,  be  100,000  pounds  a  year;  that  the  num- 
ber of  yards  of  lace  be  500,000 ;  and  that  the  making  of  the  lace,  at  40/. 
a  family,  give  employment  to  2500  families.  The  lace  by  the  means  of 
machinery  can  be  made,  it  is  supposed,  at  4s.  a  yard.  But,  destroy  all 
machinery,  and  then  the  lace  cannot  be  made,  perhaps  under  20s.  a  yard. 
What  would  the  effect  of  this  be  ?  No  advantage  to  you  ;  because,  as  there 
is  only  100,000^.  a-year  to  spare  to  be  expended  in  lace,  there  would  be  a 
demand  for  only  one  hundred  thousand  yards,  instead  of  five  hundred 
thousand  yards.  There  would  still  be  2500  families  employed  in  lace- 
making,  at  401.  a-year  for  each  family ;  but,  at  any  rate,  no  advantage 
could  possibly  arise  to  you  from  the  change,  because  the  whole  quantity 
of  money  expended  in  lace  must  remain  the  same. 

Precisely  the  same  must  it  be  with  regard  to  the  stocking  and  all  other 
manufactures.  But,  while  the  destruction  of  machinery  would  produce 
no  good  to  you  with  regard  to  the  home  trade,  it  would  produce  a  great 
deal  of  harm  to  you  with  regard  to  the  foreign  trade ;  because  it  would 
make  your  goods  so  high  in  price,  that  other  nations,  who  would  very 
soon  have  the  machinery,  would  be  able  to  make  the  same  goods  at  a 
much  lower  price. 

I  think,  then,  that  it  is  quite  clear,  that  the  existence  of  machinery,  to  its 
present  extent,  cannot  possibly  do  the  journeyman  manufacturer  any  harm; 
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but,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  must  be  injured  by  the  destruction  of  ma- 
chinery. And,  it  appears  to  me  equally  clear,  that  if  machines  could  be 
invented  so  as  to  make  lace,  stockings,  &c.  for  half  or  a  quarter  the  pre- 
sent price,  such  an  improvement  could  not  possibly  be  injurious  to  you. 
Because,  as  the  same  sum  of  money  would  still,  if  the  country  continued 
in  the  same  state,  be  laid,, out  in  lace,  stockings,  &c.,  there  would  be  a 
greater  quantity  of  those  goods  sold  and  used,  and  the  sum  total  of  your 
wages  would  be  exactly  the  same  as  it  is  now. 

But,  if  machinery  were  injurious  to  you  now,  it  must  always  have  been 
injurious  to  you  ;  and  there  have  been  times,  when  you  had  no  great 
reason  to  complain  of  want  of  employment  at  any  rate.  So  that  it  is 
evident,  that  your  distress  must  have  arisen  from  some  other  cause  or 
causes.  Indeed,  I  know  that  this  is  the  case  ;  and,  as  it  is  very  material 
that  you  should  have  a  clear  view  of  these  causes,  I  shall  enter  into  a  full 
explanation  of  them  ;  because,  until  we  come  at  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  remedy. 

Your  distress,  that  is  to  say,  that  which  you  now  more  immediately 
feel,  arises  from  want  of  employment  with  wages  sufficient  for  your  sup- 
port. The  want  of  such  employment  has  arisen  from  the  want  of  a  suffi- 
cient demand  for  the  goods  you  make.  The  want  of  a  sufficient  demand 
for  the  goods  you  make  has  arisen  from  the  want  of  means  in  the  nation 
at  large  to  purchase  your  goods.  This  want  of  means  to  purchase  your 
goods  has  arisen  from  the  weight  of  the  taxes  co-operating  with  the 
bubble  of  paper-money.  The  enormous  burden  of  taxes  and  the  bubble 
of  paper-money  have  arisen  from  the  war,  the  sinecures,  the  standing 
army,  the  loans,  and  the  stoppage  of  cash  payments  at  the  Bank ;  and  it 
appears  very  clearly  to  me,  that  these  never  would  have  existed,  if  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  chosen  annually  by  the 
people  at  large. 

Now,  in  order  to  show,  that  taxes  produce  poverty  and  misery  gene- 
rally, let  us  suppose  again  the  case  of  a  great  patriarchal  family.  This 
family  we  suppose  to  consist  of  many  men  and  their  wives  and  children ; 
we  suppose  them  all  to  labour  in  their  different  branches ;  and  to  enjoy 
each  of  them  the  same  degree  of  wealth  and  comfort  and  ease.  But  all  at 
once,  by  some  means  or  other,  nine  or  ten  of  the  most  artful  men  make 
shift  to  impose  a  tax  upon  the  rest ;  and  to  get  from  them,  in  this  way 
enough  to  support  themselves  and  their  wives  and  children  without  any 
work  at  all.  Is  it  not  clear,  that  the  taxed  part  of  the  community  must 
work  harder  or  fare  worse  in  consequence  of  this  change  ?  Suppose  this 
taxing  work  to  go  on,  and  the  receivers  of  taxes  to  increase,  till  one-half 
of  the  whole  of  the  produce  of  all  the  labour  be  taken  in  taxes.  What 
misery  must  the  payers  of  taxes  then  begin  to  endure  ?  It  is  certain, 
that  they  must  be  punished  in  two  ways  ;  first  by  an  addition  to  the  hard- 
ness of  their  work,  and  next  by  a  reduction  of  their  former  food  and 
clothing.  They  must,  under  such  circumstances,  necessarily  become 
skinny,  sick,  ragged  and  dirty.  For,  you  will  observe,  that  those  who 
would  live  upon  the  taxes,  would  each  of  them  eat  and  drink  and  wear 
ten  times  as  much  as  one  of  the  poor  mortals  who  were  left  to  labour  and 
to  pay  taxes.  As  these  poor  creatures  would  be  unable  to  lay  up  anything 
against  a  day  of  sickness  and  old  age,  a  poor-house  must  be  built  to  pre- 
vent them  from  actually  dying  by  the  road- side,  and  a  part  of  the  taxes 
must  be  laid  out  to  support  them,  in  some  way  or  other,  till  they  expired, 
or,  if  children,  till  they  should  be  able  to  work. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  such  would  be  the  effect  of  heavy  taxation 
in  this  case ;  and  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  millions  of  families,  only 
the  causes  and  effects  are  a  little  more  difficult  to  trace.  Now,  you  will  ob- 
serve, that  I  do  not  say,  that  no  taxes  ought  to  be  collected.  Our  vile  ene- 
mies impute  this  to  me  ;  but,  my  friends,  I  have  never  said  it  or  thought 
it.  In  a  large  community  of  men,  there  must  J>e  laws  to  protect  the  weak 
against  the  strong ;  there  must  be  administrators  of  the  laws  ;  there  must 
be  persons  to  hold  communications  with  foreign  powers  ;  there  must  be, 
in  case  of  necessary  wars,  a  public  force  to  carry  on  such  wars.  All  these 
require  taxes  of  some  sort ;  but  when  the  load  of  taxes  becomes  so  heavy  as 
to  produce  general  misery  amongst  all  those  who  pay  and  who  do  not  re- 
ceive taxes,  then  it  is  that  taxes  become  an  enormous  evil. 

This  is  our  state  at  present.  It  is  the  sum  taken  from  those  who  labour 
to  be  given  to  those  who  do  not  labour,  which  has  produced  all  our  pre- 
sent misery.  It  has  been  proved  by  me,  but,  which  is  better  for  us,  it  has 
been  expressly  acknowledged  by  Mr.  PRESTON,  who  is  a  lawyer  of  great 
eminence,  the  owner  of  a  large  estate  in  Devonshire,  and  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament for  a  Borough,  that  the  labourer  who  earns  18  pounds  a  year, 
pays  10  pounds  of  it  in  taxes.  I  have  before  observed,  but  I  cannot  repeat 
it  too  often,  that  you  pay  a  tax  on  your  shoes,  soap,  candles,  salt,  sugar, 
coffee,  malt,  beer,  bricks,  tiles,  tobacco,  drugs,  spirits,  and,  indeed,  on 
almost  every  thing  you  use  in  any  way  whatever.  And,  it  is  a  mon- 
strous cheat  in  the  corrupt  writers  to  attempt  to  persuade  you,  that  you  pay 
TIO  taxes,  and,  upon  that  ground  to  pretend,  that  you  have  no  right  to 
vote  for  Members  of  Parliament.  In  the  single  article  of  salt,  it  is  very 
clear  to  me,  that  every  one  of  our  labourers  who  has  a  family,  pays  more 
than  a  pound  every  year.  The  salt  is  sold  in  London  at  20s.  a  bushel, 
wholesale ;  but,  if  there  was  no  tax,  it  would  not  exceed  perhaps  3s.  a  bushel. 
Every  labourer  with  a  family  must  consume  more  than  a  bushel,  which 
does  not  amount  to  more  than  the  third  part  of  half-a-pint  a  day  ;  and, 
you  will  bear  in  mind,  there  is  salt  in  the  bacon,  the  butter,  and  the 
bread,  besides  what  is  used  in  the  shape  of  salt. 

Now,  is  it  not  clear,  then,  that  you  do  pay  taxes  ?  And,  is  it  not  also 
clear,  that  the  sum,  which  you  pay  in  taxes,  is  just  so  much  taken  from  your 
means  of  purchasing  food  and  clothes  ?  This  brings  us  back  to  the  cause  of 
your  want  of  employment  with  sufficient  wages.  For,  while  you  pay 
heavy  taxes,  the  landlord,  the  farmer,  the  tradesman,  the  merchant, 
are  not  exempt.  They  pay  taxes  upon  all  the  articles  which  they  use 
and  consume,  and  they  pay  direct  taxes  besides,  on  their  houses,  lands, 
horses,  servants,  &c.  Now,  if  they  had  not  to  pay  these  taxes,  is  it  not 
clear,  that  they  would  have  more  money  to  expend  upon  labour  of  various 
kinds  ;  and,  of  course,  that  they  would  purchase  more  stockings  and  more 
lace  than  they  now  purchase  ?  A  farmer's  wife  and  daughters,  who  would 
lay  out  10  pounds  in  these  articles,  cannot  so  lay  it  out,  if  it  be  taken 
away  by  the  tax-gatherer  ;  and  so  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  landlord  and  the 
tradesman.  I  know  a  country  town,  where  a  couple  of  hundred  of  pounds 
used  to  be  expended  on  a  fair-day,  in  cottons,  woollens,  gloves,  linen,  &c. 
and  where,  at  the  last  fair,  not  fifty  pounds  were  expended.  The  coun- 
try-shopkeeper not  wanting  the  goods  to  the  same  amount  as  before,  the 
London  wholesale  dealer  does  not  want  them  to  that  amount ;  and  as  he 
does  not  want  them  from  your  employers,  they  do  not  want  your  labour 
to  the  same  amount  as  before.  So  that  they  are  compelled  to  refuse  you 
work,  or,  to  give  you  work  at  low  wages,  or,  to  give  away  to  you  their 
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property  and  means  of  supporting  themselves  and  their  families,  which, 
in  reason  and  justice  cannot  be  expected. 

Then,  there  is  another  very  injurious  effect  produced   by  this  load  of 
taxes.     The  goods  made  by  you  cannot  be  so  cheap  as  if  you  and  your 
employers  had  not  so  heavy  taxes  to  pay.     Thus  foreign  nations,  which 
are  not  so  much  loaded  with  taxes,  can  afford   to  make  the  goods  them- 
selves as  cheap,  or  cheaper,  than  you  can  make  them.  Formerly,  when  our 
taxes  were  light,  the  Americans,  for  instance,  could  not  afford  to  make 
stockings,  broadcloth,  cutlery,  cotton  goods,  glass  wares,  linens.     They 
now  make  them  all,  and  to  a  vast  extent !     They  have  machinery  of  all 
sorts,  manufactories  upon  a  large  scale,  and,  what  is  quite  astonishing, 
they,  who,  before  our  wars  against  the  French  people,  did  not  grow  wool 
sufficient  in  quantity  for  their  hats  and  saddle-pads,  grow  now  fine  wool 
sufficient  for  their  own  manufactories  of  cloth,  and  to  export  to  Europe  ! 
This  change  has  been  produced  wholly  by  the  late  wars,  and  more  es- 
pecially by  our  Orders  in  Council  and  by  our  impressment  of  native  Ame- 
rican seamen,  which  last  produced  the  ivar  with  America,  to  carry  on  which 
both  parties,  the  INS  and   the  OUTS,  most  cordially  joined.     That  war 
finished  what  the  Orders  in  Council  had  begun,  It  compelled  the  Americans 
to  manufacture  ;  and,  in  order  to  protect  their  own  manufactories,  the  Go- 
vernment of  that  country  has  naturally  passed  laws  to  check  the  import 
of  ours.     Thus  it  is,  my  good  friends,  that  the  manufacturers  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  have  lost  a  considerable  part  of  the  custom  of 
ten  millions  of  farmers  and  farmers'  wives  and  children.     I  foresaw  this 
consequence  in  1811  ;  and  1  most  earnestly,  at  that  time,  in  a  series  of 
Letters  to  the  Prince  Regent,  besought  the  Government  not  to  enter 
into  that  fatal  war.  It  was,  however,  entered  into  ;  my  advice  was  rejected, 
and  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  this  kingdom  are  now  tasting  the 
bitter  fruit  of  that  disgraceful  war,  which,  after  having  cost  about  fifty 
millions  of  money,  was  given  up  in  the  teeth  of  a  solemn  declaration  to 
the  contrary,  without  having    effected  any  one  of  the  objects  for  which  it 
was  professed  to  have  been  begun  and  prosecuted. 

Thus,  then,  my  fellow-countrymen,  it  is  not  machinery  •  it  is  not  the 
grinding  disposition  of  your  employers  ;  it  is  not  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery ;  it  is  not  extortions  on  the  part  of  bakers  and  butchers  and 
millers  and  farmers  and  corn -dealers,  and  cheese  and  butter  sellers.  It 
is  not  to  any  causes  of  this  sort  that  you  ought  to  attribute  your  present 
great  and  cruel  sufferings ;  but  wholly  and  solely  to  the  great  burden  of 
taxes,  co-operating  with  the  bubble  of  paper-money.  And  now,  before  I 
proceed  any  further,  lei  me  explain  to  you  how  the  paper-money,  or 
funding-system  has  worked  us  all.  This  is  a  very  important  matter,  and 
it  is  easily  understood  by  any  man  of  plain  good  sense,  who  will  but 
attend  to  it  for  a  moment. 

Before  the  wars  against  the  French  people,  which  wars  have  ended  in 
replacing  our  king's  and  country's  old  enemies,  the  family  of  Bourbon, 
on  the  thrones  of  France,  Spain,  and  Naples,  and  which  have  restored 
the  Inquisition  that  Napoleon  had  put  down ;  before  those  wars,  the 
chief  part  of  the  money  in  England,  was  gold  and  silver.  But,  even 
the  first  war  against  the  people  of  France  cost  so  much  money,  that 
bank-paper  was  used  in  such  great  abundance  that,  in  1797,  people 
became  alarmed,  and  ran  to  the  Bank  of  England  to  get  real  money  for 
the  notes  which  they  held.  Then  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Mr.  PAINE. 
The  Bank  could  not  pay  their  notes ;  the  Bank  Directors  went  to  PITT 
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and  told  him  their  fears.  He  called  a  Council,  and  the  Council  issued 
an  order  to  the  Bank  to  refuse  to  pay  their  promissory  notes  in  specie, 
though  the  notes  were  all  payable  to  the  bearer  and  on  demand.  The 
Parliament  afterwards  passed  an  Act  to  protect  PITT,  the  Council,  and 
the  Bank  Directors  against  the  law,  which  had  been  violated  in  these 
transactions  ? 

From  this  time,  there  has  been  little  besides  paper-money.  This 
became  plenty,  and  of  course  wages  and  corn  and  every  thing1  became 
high  in  price.  But,  when  the  peace  came,  it  was  necessary  to  reduce 
the  quantity  of  paper-money ;  because,  when  we  came  to  have  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations,  it  would  never  do  to  sell  a  one-pound  note  at 
Calais,  as  was  the  case,  for  about  thirteen  shillings.  The  Bank  and  the 
Government  had  it  in  their  power  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  paper.  Down 
came  prices  in  a  little  while ;  and  if  the  Debt  and  taxes  had  come  down 
too  in  the  same  degree,  there  would  have  been  no  material  injury;  but, 
they  did  not.  Taxes  have  continued  the  same.  Hence  our  ruin  ;  the 
complete  ruin  of  the  great  mass  of  farmers  and  tradesmen  and  small 
landlords ;  and  hence  the  "misery  of  the  people. 

But,  some  of  the  taxes  have  been  taken  off.  Yes  3  about  17  millions 
out  of  70,  or  about  a  fourth  part.  But,  the  paper-money  has  been  di- 
minished in  a  greater  degree,  and,  of  course,  farm-produce  in  the  same 
degree  as  paper-money.  Bread  and  corn  sell  pretty  high,  owing  to  a 
bad  harvest ;  but  we  must  take  all  the  produce  of  a  farm,  and  you  will 
soon  see  how  the  farmer  has  been  ruined. 

BEFORE.  £      s.  d. 

AloadofWheat 33     0  0 

A  cart  Colt  2  years  old 38     0  0 

ACow 22     0  0 

A  Southdown  Ewe 118  0 

A  Steer  for  fatting 15     0  0 


£109  18     0 


Now.                          '  £     s.    d. 

AloadofWheat 10     0     0 

A  Cart  Colt  2  years  old 17     0     0 

ACow 700 

A  Southdown  Ewe 018     0 

A  Steer  for  fatting .'..  600 


£40  18     0 


Thus,  our  produce  has  fallen  off  69/.  out  of  1091.  18s.  Od.,  and  our 
taxes  have  been  reduced  only  17/.  in  every  70Z.  This  has  been  the  effect 
of  the  paper-money  bubble.  I  speak  this  with  a  certain  knowledge  of 
the  facts.  I  myself  have  8  beautiful  Alderney  heifers,  with  calf,  for  which 
I  cannot  obtain  41.  each.  Four  years  ago  I  could  have  sold  just  such  for 
16/.  each.  1  have  12  Scotch  steers,  for  which  I  cannot  obtain  51.  each. 
Just  such  ones,  at  Barnet  Fair,  only  in  1813,  I  saw  sold  for  13/.  each. 
This  has  been  the  effect  of  paper-money ;  and  by  this  cause  have  thou- 
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sands  upon  thousands  of  farmers   been  already  wholly  ruined,   while 
thousands  upon  thousands  more  are  upon  the  threshold  of  the  jail. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  real  causes  of  our  sufferings,  the  sufferings  of  all 
the  labourers,  all  the  farmers,  all  the  tradesmen,  and,  in  short,  of  every 
class,  except  those  who  live  upon  the  taxes. 

If,  as  I  observed  before,  the  taxes  had  been  lowered  in  the  same  degree 
as  the  farm  produce,  the  distress  would  not  have  been  much  greater  than 
before  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  sum  total  of  the  year's  taxes  had  been  re- 
duced from  70  millions  to  about  26  millions.  But  this  could  not  be 
done,  while  the  interest  of  the  DEBT  was  paid  in  full  at  5  per  cent.,  while 
an  army  of  150  thousand  men  was  kept  up;  and  while  all  the  pensions 
and  sinecures  and  the  Civil  List  were  kept  up  to  their  former  amount ; 
and,  besides  these,  all  the  pay  of  the  naval  and  military  people  and  all 
others  living1,  in  any  way,  upon  the  taxes. 

And,  why  should  such  an  army  be  kept  up  ?  There  was  a  time,  when 
a  man  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  mad,  if  he  had  proposed  to  keep 
up  any  standing  soldiery  at  all  in  time  of  peace.  Bnt,  why  not  reduce 
pay  and  salaries  ?  The  JUDGES,  for  instance,  had  their  salaries  doubled 
during  the  war,  and  so  had  the  Police  Justices  and  many  others.  When 
the  WHIGS  (the  famous  Whigs  !)  were  in  office,  they  augmented  the 
allowances  of  the  junior  branches  of  the  Royal  Family  from  12  thousand 
pounds  each  to  18  thousand  pounds  each  per  year.  The  allowance  to 
the  King,  Queen,  &c.  called  the  Civil  List,  was  augmented  enormously. 
Now,  you  will  observe,  that  all  these  augmentation?  were  made  upon  the 
express  ground,  that  the  price  of  provisions  had  risen.  Well,  provisions ' 
fall,  and  down  come  the  wages  of  journeymen  and  labourers  ;  and  why,  in 
the  name  of  reason  and  of  justice,  should  not  the  salaries  of  the  Judges, 
and  the  pay  and  allowances  of  all  others  in  public  employ  come  down 
too  ?  What  reason  can  there  be  for  keeping  all  these  up,  while  your 
waues  have  come  down  ? 

then,  as  to  the  DEBT,  why  should  those  who  have  lent  their  money  to 
the  Government  to  carry  on  the  wars  ;  why  should  they  continue  to  be 
paid  in  full  at  5  per  cent,  interest  in  the  present  money  ?  It  is  the 
bubble  of  paper-money  ;  it  is  the  bubble  which  they  have  helped  to  make, 
which  has  reduced  my  Aldernev  heifers  from  161.  value  to  41.,  and  why 
am  I  and  you  and  all  the  rest  of  us  to  pay  them  as  much  as  we  used  to 
pay  them  ?  The  greater  part  of  them  lent  their  money  to  the  Govern- 
ment, when  the  pound-note  was 'not  worth  more  than  half  what  it  is 
worth  now,  if  we  take  all  circumstances  into  view ;  and,  what  right,  then, 
have  they  to  be  paid  in  full  in  the  money  of  the  present  day  ?  Yet,  they 
are  paid  in  full,  and  I  am  compelled  to  give  them  as  much  tax  out  of  the 
price  of  a  heifer  worth  4  pounds,  as  I  used  to  give  them  out  of  the  price 
of  the  heifer  worth  16  pounds.  You  will  see,  and  you  wiliybe/  most  se- 
verely, that  corn  is  now  dear.  But,  this  is  owing  to  the  short  crop  and 
bad  harvest.  This  high  price  is  no  good  to  the  farmer  ;  but  a  most  ter- 
rible evil.  If  he  should  get  15s.  a  bushel  for  his  wheat  instead  of  7s.  or 
8s.,  he  will  receive  no  more  money  ;  because  he  will  not  have  more  than 
half  the  quantity  to  sell.  If  I  sell  a  hog  at  15s.  a  score,  instead  of  Ss., 
I  do  not  gain  by  the  high  price  ;  because,  I  am,  from  the  shortness  of 
my  crop  of  corn,  and  the  badness  of  the  corn,  not  able  to  fat  more  than 
half  as  many  hogs  as  I  should  have  been  able  to  fat,  if  the  crop  had  been 
good  and  the  harvest  fine.  So  that,  as  you  will  clearly  see,  as  to  the 
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present  high  prices  of  corn  and  bread,  that  it  cannot  be  any  benefit  at  all 
to  the  farmer,  and  cannot  at  all  tend  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  enormous 
taxes  that  now  press  him  out  of  existence. 

Thus  have  I  laid  before  you  the  real  causes  of  your  suffering's.  You  see, 
thatthey  are  deep-rooted,  of  steady  growth,  and  that  theynevercan  end,  but 
in  consequence  of  some  very  material  change  in  the  mode  of  managing  the 
nation's  concerns.  They  have  arisen  from  the  taxes  and  loans  ;  those  arose 
out  of  the  wars ;  the  wars  arose  out  of  a  desire  to  keep  down  Reform  ;  and 
a  desire  to  keep  down  Reform  arose  out  of  the  borough  system,  which 
excludes  almost  the  whole  of  the  people  from  voting  at  elections.  It  is 
a  maxim  of  the  English  Constitution,  that  no  man  shall  be  taxed  without 
his  own  consent.  Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  than  this.  But,  as 
I  have  shown,  we  are  all  taxed ;  you  pay  away  half  your  wages  in  taxes; 
but,  do  you  all  vote  for  Members  of  Parliament?  If  the  Members  of 
Parliament,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  had  oeen  chosen  by  the  people  at 
large,  and  chosen  annually,  agreeably  to  the  old  laws  of  the  nation,  do 
you  believe  that  we  should  have  expended  one  thousand  millions  in 
taxes  raised  during  the  wars,  and  another  thousand  millions,  which  is 
now  existing  in  the  shape  of  a  DEBT  ?  This  is  not  to  be  believed  ;  no 
man  can  believe  it.  And,  therefore,  as  the  want  of  such  a  Parliament 
is  the  real  root  of  all  our  sufferings,  the  only  effectual  remedy  is  to  ob- 
tain such  a  Parliament.  A  Parliament,  annually  chosen  by  oil  the 
people,  seeing  that  they  all  pay  taxes. 

In  1780  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond  brought  a  Bill  into  the  House  of 
'Lords  to  restore  the  people  to  their  right  of  having  such  a  Parliament. 
PITT  co-operated  in  this  work  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond  ;  and  PITT 
expressly  declared,  in  a  speech  in  Parliament,  that,  until  the  Parliament 
was  reformed,  [it  was  "  impossible  for  English  Ministers  to  be  honest." 
Therefore,  this  is  no  new  scheme ;  it  is  a  measure  long  contended  for 
and  well-digested  ;  it  may  be  carried  into  effect  with  perfect  safety  to 
every  rank  in  society  ;  and  it  is  my  firm  persuasion,  that  it  is  the  only 
means  of  preserving  order  and  peace.  Indeed,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  is 
the  hope  of  seeing  this  measure  adopted  ;  that  it  is  the  expectation 
that  it  will  be  adopted,  which  now  preserves  that  tranquillity  in  the  coun- 
try, which  is  so  honourable  to  the  understanding  and  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  God  send  that  this  expectation  may  not  be  disappointed  ! 

In  order  that  it  may  not,  the  people  of  every  class  should  assemble 
and  petition  the  Parliament  for  Reform.  No  matter  how  many,  or  how 
few ;  no  matter  whether  in  counties,  cities,  towns,  villages  or  hamlets. 
We  have  all  a  right  to  petition ;  to  perform  that  right  is  a  sacred  duty  • 
and  to  obstruct  it  a  heinous  crime.  But  in  these  petitions,  the  only  es- 
sential object  should  be  a  Reform  ;  for,  though  the  want  of  it  has  pro- 
duced numerous  and  great  evils,  still  this  is  all  that  need  be  petitioned 
for,  seeing  that  a  Reform  would  cure  all  the  evils  at  once.  Trade,  com- 
merce, manufactures,  agriculture,  all  would  soon  revive,  and  we  should 
again  see  our  countiy  free  and  happy.  But,  without  a  Reform,  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  nation  to  revive,  and,  I  believe,  it  is  also  impossible  to 
prevent  utter  confusion. 

How  vain,  how  stupid,  then,  are  all  the  schemes  of  the  writers  on  the 
side  of  corruption  for  making  employment  for  the  poor !  And  how  base 
all  their  attempts  to  persuade  the  people,  that  their  sufferings  can  be 
alleviated  by  what  are  called  "  charitable  subscriptions,"  which  are,  in 
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fact,  only  so  many  acts  of  insolence  towards  tlie  numerous  and  unhappy 
sufferers,  who  are  paying,  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  one-half  of  the  little  that 
they  earn  by  their  labour  ! 

These  corrupt  writers,  in  order  still  to  cajole  and  deceive  the  people, 
(who,  thank  God  !  are  no  longer  to  be  deceived)  recommended  to  the 
landlords  and  farmers  to  make  employment  for  the  poor,  by  causing  com- 
modious roads,  footpaths,  and  causeiuays  to  be  undertaken  ;  by  causing 
shell-fish  to  gathered  for  manure ;  by  causing  lime,  chalk,  marl,  &c., 
to  be  gotten  and  prepared ;  by  causing  land  to  be  drained  and  embank- 
ments made !  What  folly,  or  what  an  impudent  attempt  to  deceive ! 
Why,  these  are  some  of  the  very  things  that  the  poor  would  be  employed 
in  if  the  landlords  and  farmers  had  money  to  give  in  wages  ;  and,  if  they 
have  not  money  to  give  in  wages,  how  are  they  to  have  money  to  bestow 
in  these  works  at  all  ? 

As  to  the  "  charity  subscriptions,''  the  people  seem  to  understand 
the  object  of  them  perfectly  well.  LORD  COCHRANE  sent  them  forth  to 
the  nation,  stripped  of  their  mask,  for  which  we  are  deeply  indebted  to 
him,  and  which  debt  of  gratitude  we  are  not  so  base  as  not  to  pay.  The 
people  of  GLASGOW  led  the  way  in  their  indignation  against  the  soup- 
shop  and  its  kettle.  At  WIGAN,  at  OLDHAM,  and  several  other  places, 
where  meetings  of  the  subscription  tribe  have  been  held,  the  people 
have  told  them,  that  they  want  not  soup  and  old  bones  and  bullock's 
liver  ;  but  they  want  their  rights.  Indeed,  these  attempts  to  hold  pre- 
tended charitable  meetings  are  full  of  insolence.  Those  who  are  enabled 
to  work,  or  to  find  work,  have  a  legal  right  to  be  supported  out  of  taxes 
raised  on  the  rich  and  on  all  houses  and  all  lands.  Why,  then,  are 
they  to  be  held  out  as  beggars  ?  Why  are  self- erected  bodies  to  insult 
them  with  their  pretended  charity  ?  It  is  not  the  poor,  who  have  brought 
the  nation  into  its  present  state.  It  is  not  they  who  have  ruined  so  many 
farmers  and  tradesmen.  The  law  says  that  they  shall  be  relieved  ;  and, 
why  are  they  to  look  to  any  other  relief  than  this,  until  the  state  of  the 
nation  can  be  amended  ? 

But,  before  I  conclude,  let  me  beg  your  attention  to  a  very  curious 
fact  or  two  as  to  the  employment  of  the  taxes  which  you  and  all  of  us  pay. 
In  an  Address  to  Journeymen  and  Labourers  in  general  (inserted  at  page  1 
of  these  Selections),  I  noticed,  that,  in  the  account  which  was  laid  be- 
fore Parliament  in  the  year  1815,  there  was  a  charge  for  money  paid  to 
suffering  French  and  Dutch  Emigrants,  and  also  to  the  poor  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England.  But,  I  observed,  that  I  did  no\  know  whether 
any  such  charges  were  contained  in  the  accounts  laid  before  Parliament 
this  year,  1816  ;  I  have  that  account  before  me  now,  and  what  will  be 
your  feelings,  how  will  you  feel  towards  the  soup-kettle  fraternities,  when 
you  are  told,  that  there  is,  in  this  last  account,  a  charge  of  seventy- 
Jive  thousand  pounds  for  the  relief  of  French  and  Dutch  Emigrants,  and 
of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  poor  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  !  This  is,  you  will  observe,  quite  a  new  thing.  Never  till  the 
time  of  Perceval  was  any  Minister  bold  enough  to  take  money,  or  to  get 
the  Parliament  to  vote  money  out  of  the  taxes,  paid  by  the  poor  as  well 
as  the  rich,  to  be  given  to  the  poor  clergy  of  a  church,  whose  dignitaries 
and  beneficed  people  are  bursting  with  wealth,  and  who  receive  in  various 
ways,  more  titan  Jive  millions  a  year  !  What !  And  have  these  sub- 
scription gentry  the  impudence  to  look  you  in  the  face  while  these  things 
exist  ?  Have  they  tfie  impudence  to  talk  of  their  charity  towards  you, 
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while  they  gay  not  a  word  against  seeing  you  taxed  to  help  to  make  up 
the  immense  sums  thus  given  in  charity  to  the  French  and  Dutch  Emi- 
grants, and  to  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  Put  these  pithy 
questions  to  the  insolent  societies  of  the  soup-kettle,  and  tell  me  what 
they  can  say  in  their  defence.  What !  Are  you  to  come  crawling,  like 
sneaking  curs,  to  lick  up  alms  to  the  amount  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  round  the  brim  of  a  soup-kettle,  while  you  are  taxed,  with  the 
rest  of  us,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
pounds,  in  order  to  give  relief 'to  French  and  Dutch  Emigrants,  and  to 
the  poor  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  !  I  do  hope,  that  there  are 
none  of  my  countrymen  who  will  be  so  "base.  I  trust  that  they  have  yet 
English  blood  enough  left  in  their  veins  to  make  them  reject  such  alms 
with  scorn  and  indignation. 

If  1  had  room,  I  would  lay  before  you  an  account  of  some  of  the  other 
articles  of  expense,  to  defray  which  you  are  taxed  ;  but,  as  I  intend, 
within  three  or  four  weeks,  to  show  you  how  all  the  taxes  are  expended, 
I  shall  now  conclude  this  long  letter  by  expressing  my  hope,  that  it  will 
be  proved  by  your  subsequent  conduct  not  to  have  been  written  wholly  in 
vain. 

For  past  errors  I  make  all  possible  allowance.  We  all  fall  into  errors 
enough  naturally;  and,  no  wonder  that  you  should  have  adopted  erro- 
neous notions,  seeing  that  the  corrupt  press  has,  for  so  many  years,  been 
at  work  to  deceive  and  mislead  you.  This  base  press,  knowing  what 
would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  your  seeing  the  real  causes  of 
your  calamities,  has  incessantly  laboured  to  blind  you,  or  to  direct  your 
eyes  towards  an  imaginary  cause.  Machines,  bakers,  butchers,  brewers, 
millers  ;  anything  but  the  taxes  and  the  paper-money.  In  all  the  acts 
of  violence,  to  which  you  have  been  led  by  these  vile  hirelings,  you  have 
greatly  favoured  the  cause  of  corruption,  which  is  never  so  much  de- 
lighted as  at  the  sight  of  troops  acting  against  the  people.  Let  me, 
therefore,  most  earnestly  beseech  you  to  think  seriously  on  these  matters; 
to  stay  the  hand  of  vengeance  against  your  townsmen  and  countrymen, 
and  to  harbour  that  feeling  to  the  latest  hour  of  your  lives  against  all 
that  is  corrupt  and  detestable.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  freely  to  offer 
you  my  advice,  because  I  have  full  confidence  in  your  good  sense  and 
your  public  spirit.  The  hirelings  have  endeavoured  to  exasperate  you  by 
their  revilings  and  menaces  ;  I,  knowing  that  brave  men  are  not  to  be 
abused  or  bullied  into  compliance,  have  endeavoured  to  gain  you  by  an 
appeal  to  your  sense  of  honour  and  of  justice.  The  hirelings  call  aloud 
for  sending  forth  penal  statutes  and  troops  to  put  you  down ;  I  send  you 
the  most  persuasive  arguments  my  mind  can  suggest,  and  all  the  kindest 
wishes  of  my  heart. 

And,  with  these  wishes,  I  hope  I  shall  always  remain, 

Your  friend, 

WM.  COBBETT. 
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MY  LORD  MAYOR, 

When  I  call  to  your  Lordship's  recollection,  for,  perhaps,  you  may  have 
forgotten  them,  the  many  acts  of  kindness  which  I  have  personally  received 
at  your  hands,  and  especially  when  I  lead  you  back  to  that  interesting 
moment  of  my  life,  when,  owing-  to  your  interposition,  I  was  relieved  from 
the  intolerable  pain  of  associating1  with  those  felons,  amongst  whom  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  had  doomed  me  to  the  chance  of 
living  for  two  years,  because  I  had  written  and  published  a  paragraph 
about  the  flogging  of  the  Local  Militia  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  ;  when  I  lead 
your  Lordship's  mind  back  to  that  moment  and  make  you  again  behold  the 
tears  of  gratitude  in  the  eyes  of  my  wife  and  children,  I  am  sure,  you  will 
be  convinced,  that  nothing  short  of  a  sense  of  imperious  duty  to  my 
country  could  urge  me  publicly  to  express  even  a  difference*  of  opinion 
with  you  upon  any  matter  of  public  importance. 

A  little  son  of  mine  came  to  me  one  day,  exclaiming  :  "  Papa !  I  saw 
Mr.  Wood  in  a  golden  coach  !  In  a  real  golden  coach  !  It  was,  indeed, 
it  was  ! — It  was  a  coach  all  made  of  gold!"  "  Yes,"  said  I,  "  James, 
but  you  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  best  part  of  the  thing."  "  What 
was  that  ?"  "  Why,  it  was  the  kind  and  honest  and  patriotic  heart  of 
Mr.  Wood  himself,  which  is  much  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  all  the 
golden  coaches  and  gold  chains  in  the  world."  Thousands,  I  dare  say, 
are  the  roofs,  beneath  which  your  benevolence  has  excited  feelings  of 
gratitude ;  but  I  am  not  afraid  to  assert,  that  in  that  feeling  all  who  be- 
long to  me  are  exceeded  by  none  of  the  thousands  who  entertain  that 
feeling  towards  you. 

Therefore,  you  wih^be  well  assured,  that  it  is  not  without  pain,  that  I 
publicly  dissent  from  any  well-known  opinion  of  yours,  notwithstanding  I 
am  too  well  assured  of  your  sound  sense  and  your  candour,  not  to  be 
confident  that  you  will  hear  with  patience,  and  without  any  mixture  of 
anger,  my  reasons  for  such  dissent. 

When  a  miserable  object  presents  himself  before  our  eyes  ;  when  hun- 
ger and  nakedness  show  themselves  before  us :  when  the  parting  soul 
seems  only  to  linger  on  the  pale  and  quivering  lip,  it  does  not  require  a 
heart  so  benevolent  as  yours  to  send  the  hand  of  the  beholder  speedily  to 
the  purse  or  pantry  in  search  of  the  means  of  instantaneous  relief.  But, 
my  Lord  Mayor,  this  is  not  a  point  upon  which  any  human  being  can 
differ  with  you,  We  are  all  now  engaged  in  this  sort  of  work.  There 
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are  none  of  rny  neighbours  who  do  not  share  what  they  have  with  the  in- 
numerable beggars  who  now  visit  us.  I  used  to  be  very  scrupulous  on 
this  head  :  used  to  make  very  strict  inquiries,  and  very  seldom  give  relief 
to  any  but  late  soldiers  and  sailors  and  soldiers'  and  sailors'  wives  and 
children.  This  was  my  rule  ;  but  the  floods  of  misery  have  broken  in  upon 
us  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  live  in  our  houses  and  en- 
dure the  sights  we  behold,  without  sharing  our  victuals  and  drink  with 
every  one  who  comes  on  the  dismal  errand  of  beggary.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  me  in  particular.  It  is  the  general  practice  of  all  my  neighbours 
who  have  a  morsel  to  spare  ;  and,  it  is,  because  it  must,  be  the  general 
practice  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Our  very  servants  and  labourers 
participate  in  this  work  of  relieving.  The  wretchedness  they  behold  over- 
powers every  sense  of  their  own  conveniences  and  wants. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  my  Lord  Mayor,  the  acts  of  real  charity,  which  you 
are  so  zealously  promoting,  the  wisdom  of  which  I  call  in  question  ;  for, 
if  such  acts  are  unwise,  we  are  all  guilty  of  folly.  But,  what  I  disapprove 
of  is,  the  bringing  forward  and  the  adopting  of  public  plans  for  relief, 
the  tendency  of  which  is  to  cause  the  people  to  imbibe  wrong  notions  with 
regard  to  the  real  cause  of  their  miseries  ;  and  to  lull  the  nation  at  large 
into  the  opinion,  that  the  suffering  is  merely  of  a  temporary  nature.  I 
know  very  well,  that  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  there  is  no  intention  to 
deceive  the  people  as  to  either  of  these  points  or  as  to  any  thing  else  ; 
but  I  am  equally  well  satisfied,  that  the  tendency  of  such  measures  is  to 
give  a  wrong  bias  to  the  public  mind,  and  to  retard  those  great  and  gene- 
ral measures,  which  can  alone  restore  the  nation  to  happiness,  and  which, 
in  my  opinion,  can  alone  prevent  calamities  such  as  I  shudder  but  to 
think  of. 

Before,  however,  I  say  more  on  the  subject  of  giving  relief  in  the  shape 
of  alms,  giv«  me  leave  to  notice  a  few  of  the  schemes  which  have  been 
proposed  to  you  for  the  finding  of  employment  for  the  poor. 

The  want  of  employment  has  arisen  from  the  want  of  mtans  in  the  for- 
mer consumers  and  employers,  and,  therefore,  unless  those  former  means 
can  be  restored,  it  is  a  pursuit  worse  than  the  vanity  of  vanities  to  attempt 
to  discover  employment.  The  corrupt  part  of  the  press,  either  from  igno- 
rance or  from  a  desire  to  deceive,  has  called  upon  the  gentlemen  and 
farmers  in  the  country,  to  employ  the  poor  in  making  new  and  better 
roads,  foot-paths,  embankments,  cleaning  out  of  water-courses,  and  en- 
closing waste  lands.  Now  all  these  things  were  going  on  a  few  years 
ago,  till  the  cracking  of  the  bubble  of  paper-money  smote  them  like  a 
burst  from  a  shell.  If  you  were  now  to  ride  from  Whitchurch  to  Win- 
chester, a  distance  of  only  about  thirteen  miles,  you  would  see  more  than 
two  thousand  acres  of  land,  which  was  enclosed  a  few  years  back,  flung  up 
again,  and,  not  to  bear  gr-ass,  as  it  did  before,  but  all  kinds  of  worthless 
weeds.  The  same  dismal  change  is  taking  place  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom. — And  while  this  is  going  on  ;  at  the  very  moment  when  want 
of  means  is  throwing  immense  tracts  of  land  out  of  cultivation,  the  press 
of  corruption  is  calling  upon  us  to  find  employment  for  the  poor  in  the 
enclosing  of  waste  lands  ! 

The  same  may  be  said,  as  to  new  or  repaired  highways,  foot-paths, 
embankments,  and  water-courses.  These  are  all  improvements,  and  im- 
provements must  come  out  of  a  redundance  of  means.  There  is  one 
parish  in  Monmouthshire,  I  am  told,  where  every  payer  of  king's  taxes, 
except  one,  was  actually  under  distress  for  those  taxes,  a  little  while  ago  ; 
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and  we  know  that  the  magistrates  of  that  county  have  declared  the  impos- 
sibility for  the  people  to  pay  the  taxes,  then  due  and  becoming  due. 
Now,  my  Lord  Mayor,  is  it  not  madness  or  fraud  unparalled  for  any  one 
to  hold  o'ut  the  hope  of  such  people  being-  able  to  find  employment  for 
the  poor  on  works  of  ornament,  or  on  works  of  distant  utility  ? 

It  is  the  turning*  of  men  off  from  works  of  profit  that  has  produced  the 
misery  amongst  the  labouring-  classes.  How,  then,  can  it  be  expected, 
that  those  who  are  unable  to  employ  them  on  works  of  profit,  will  be  able 
to  employ  them  in  any  other  works  ?  The  farmers  of  a  particular  parish, 
suppose  them  to  be  ten  in  number,  have,  we  will  suppose,  turned  off 
twenty  of  the  men  they  formerly  employed.  Why  have  they  done  this  ? 
Because  the  weight  of  taxes,  co-operating  with  the  bubble  of  paper-money, 
have  rendered  each  of  them  unable  to  pay  so  many  men  as  they  did  before 
by  two  each.  They  used  to  employ  these  two  men  each  in  the  works  of 
draining,  banking,  grubbing  hedge-rows,  chalking,  liming,  marling,  and 
in  other  works  of  improvement ;  but,  they  now  cannot  afford  to  employ 
them  in  this  way.  What,  then,  must  we  think  of  the  proposition  to  call 
upon  these  same  farmers  to  employ  the  same  men  in  works  of  ornament, 
or  in  the  making  of  public  roads,  or  the  cleansing  of  brooks  and  rivers  ? 
What  must  we  think  of  the  proposition  to  induce  a  farmer  to  find  five 
pounds  to  lay  out  upon  public  works,  when  he  cannot  get  the  five  pounds 
to  expend  upon  his  own  works  ?  The  idea  is  so  absurd,  that  it  can  have 
originated  only  in  a  disordered  mind,  or  in  a  desire  to  deceive  the  people, 
and  to  hide  from  them  the  real  causes  of  the  want  of  employment  and  of 
the  consequent  distress  and  beggary  that  now  prevail. 

You  are  not  wholly  unacquainted  with  country  affairs  yourself,  and  you 
have  the  advantage  to  know  and  hear  persons  of  great  experience  and 
knowledge  in  such  affairs  ;  and,  I  am  very  certain,  that  their  accounts  of 
our  situation  will  substantially  accord  with  mine.  They  will  also  inform 
you,  that  the  monstrous  depreciation  in  the  value  of  lean  animals  upon  a 
farm,  has  produced  a  corresponding  want  of  employment.  A  great  mul- 
titude of  labourers  were  employed  in  the  works  connected  with  the  rearing 
of  stock.  One-half  of  this  multitude  are  now  unemployed,  because  the 
rearing  of  stock  is  now  what  farmers  in  general  cannot  afford  to  lay 
out  money  in.  Their  capitals  are  called  away  for  the  payment  of  taxes. 
To  keep  a  heifer,  a  steer,  a  lamb,  or  a  colt,  until  fit  for  use  is  out  of 
the  power  of  great  numbers.  And,  thus,  that  vast  source  of  individual 
and  national  wealth  is  undergoing  a  most  alarming  diminution.  The 
amount  of  this  diminution  will,  in  a  few  years,  if  the  present  system 
continue,  be  discoverable  in  symptoms  the  most  humiliating  to  us,  and 
indeed,  the  most  degrading  to  our  character  in  the  world.  Instead  of 
the  farm-yard  and  its  surrounding  closes  teeming  with  animal  life  ;  filled 
with  pigs,  lambs,  calves,  and  colts,  with  dams  anal  young  ones  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  we  shall  see,  and  we  already  begin  to  see,  docks  and  thistles 
and  uncovered  sheds.  All  seems  to  be  going  to  waste  and  speedily  con- 
verting itself  into  sterility.  There  is  no  species  of  wealth  or  power  which 
does  not  spring  from  Agriculture  ;  and,  if  that  decline,  all  must  decline  ; 
if  that  perish,  all  must  perish.  The  persons  employed  in  trade,  com- 
merce, navigation  and  manufactures  often  appear  to  think,  that  they 
have  interests  separate  from  those  of  the  farmer.  This  must  have  been 
Mr.  WAITHMAN'S  view  of  the  matter,  when,  in  opposing  the  CORN  BILL, 
he  stated,  that  agriculture  had  had  its  days  of  prosperity,  and  that  the 
turn  of  trade  and  manufactures  was  now  come.  I  opposed  the  Corn  Bill 
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too :  but,  upon  very  different  grounds ;  and  I  then  warned  Mr.  Waith- 
man  in  print,  that  if  the  turn  of  agriculture  to  suffer  was  come,  the  ruin 
of  trade  and  of  manufacture  must  also  come.  How  fatally  true  has  Mr. 
Waithman  found  this  to  be  ! 

Therefore,  my  Lord  Mayor,  expedients  are  useless  in  the  first  place, 
because  they  cannot  remove  so  deep-rooted  and  wide-spreading  an  evil. 

And  in  the  second  place,  they  are  mischievous,  because  they  divert  the 
attention  of  the  people  from  the  real  and  only  remedy,  and  thereby  tend 
to  prolong  the  evil,  till  it  shall  have  become  too  monstrous  and  inveterate 
to  admit  of  a  peaceful  cure. 

Of  the  schemes,  for  finding:  employment,  which  have  been  submitted 
to  you,  my  Lord  Mayor,  and  which  have  gone  forth  under  the  sanction  of 
your  respected  name,  not  one  appears  to  me  to  have  reason  to  recommend 
it.  I  dare  say,  that  Mr.  SALISBURY  meant  well  in  proposing  to  employ 
the  poor  in  the  collecting  of  the  seeds  of  Cocks-foot  grass,  and  that  he 
really  did  pay  3s.  6d.  to  a  man,  who,  in  a  few  hours,  collected  some  in 
Hyde  Park.  But,  if  Mr.  Salisbury  will  purchase  that  seed  of  me  at  the 
same  rate,  I  will  engage  that  he  shall,  next  fall,  have  as  much  sent  to  him 
in  a  day  as  shall  be  sold  in  all  England  in  ten  years.  Besides,  as  there 
is  only  so  much  money  to  be  laid  out  in  grass  seeds  of  all  sorts  every 
year,  it  must  necessarily  follow,  that  the  labour  employed  in  obtaining 
the  other  sorts  would  fall  off  in  the  exact  proportion,  in  which  the  Cocks- 
foot labour  would  increase,  and,  that,  therefore,  on  a  general  view  of 
the  matter,  no  good  could  possibly  arise  from  this  diversion  of  labour. 

Mr.  PETTIGREW  meant  >vell,  I  dare  say.  But  is  there  not  a  sufficiency 
oi  field  weeds  and  simples  collected  already  ?  If  more  hands  be  employed 
in  the  collection  of  simples,  the  wages  of  collection  must  be  lowered  ;  for 
(and  I  beg  you  bear  this  principle  in  mind)  there  are  no  means,  other 
than  those  attendant  on  a  return  of  general  prosperity,  that  can  possibly 
add  to  the  aggregate  sum  expended  upon  simples.  As  to  the  making  of 
Cordage  out  of  nettles,  hop-binds,  &c.  the  thought  is  very  old.  The  thing 
has  been  frequently  tried.  No  doubt  of  its  practicability  ;  and  it  is  also 
practicable  to  dig  potatoes  with  a  golden  spade  !  But,  what  would  be 
the  good  ?  It  would  not  add  to  the  sum  of  money  annually  expended 
in  cordage  ?  Less  cordage  would  be  made  in  all  probability  ;  or,  if  the 
alteration  produced  no  harm,  it  could  not  possibly  produce  any  good. 
The  discovery  of  the  pith  of  rushes  being  to  be  obtained  in  our  boggy 
land,  and  being  applicable  to  domestic  purposes  in  lieu  of  candles, 
comes  as  a  discovery  rather  late ;  for  I  have  not  yet  forgotten,  that, 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  my  dear  old  grandmother  Cobbett,  used  to 
light  me  to  bed,  and  to  mend  my  stockings,  by  one  of  these  very  rushes, 
which  she  used  to  dip  in  grease,  and  keep  in  a  long  piece  of  oak  bark, 
suspended  against  her  cottage  wall,  just  by  the  side  of  her  wooden  salt 
box.  But  the  notable  wives  of  our  labourers  in  Hampshire  still  do  the 
same ;  and,  I  have  lately  heard,  that  they  are  obliged  to  leave  a  slip  of 
the  green  rind  of  the  rush  not  wholly  covered  by  the  grease,  for  fear  of 
the  Exciseman,  one  of  whom  recently  told  a  labourer's  wife  upon  visit- 
ing her  manufactory,  that  if  her  rushes  had  another  dip,  they  would 
have  been  seized  as  candles  ! 

Ah !  My  Lord  Mayor !  This  and  things  like  this,  are  worthy  of 
your  attention  !  Here  we  see  the  real  cause  of  all  our  miseries ;  and 
not  in  the  importation  of  flag  or  willow  baskets  ;  for,  your  Lordship 
may  be  well  assured,  that,  it  is  not  money  which  is  sent  to  Holland  and 
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to  France  to   purchase  the  baskets,  of  the  importation  of  which  the 
shallow,  though  probably  humane  Mr.  SALISBURY,  complained,  but  goods, 
made  by  the  hands  of  our  ingenious  manufacturers,  and  made,   for  the 
greater  part,  out  of  the  wool  and  flax  grown  on  the  surface,  or  out  of  the 
ore  and   the   coals  dug-  from  the   bowels  of  our   soil.     Mr.   Salisbury 
would,  apparently,  push  us   back  a  little  towards  the  rudeness  of  savage 
life.     The  converting  of  twigs  and   flag  rushes  into  utensils  is  of  the 
description  of  the  manufactures,  carried  on  by  the   Indians   of   North 
America.     We  barter  with  those  rude  people  our  products  for  theirs ; 
but  a  knife  or  a  pair  of  scissars  will  purchase  the  fruit  of  half  a  year 
of  their  labours  ;    and,  probably,  a  few  ounces  of  some  of  our  works 
in  steel  are  equal  in  value  to,  and  will  exchange  for,  a  waggon  load 
of    the    baskets    which   come    from    Holland  or  from  France.      What 
folly  then,  to  imagine   that  any  relief  to  our  manufacturers  can  arise 
from  our  wearing   none  but  English  goods  I    Whatever  is  imported  is 
exchanged  for  exported  goods  of  some  sort  or  other ;  and,  therefore,  in 
whatever  degree  we  discourage  the  import  of  the  goods  of  other  nations, 
we  discourage  and  prevent  the  export  of  our  own.     Foreign  nations  will 
naturally  imitate  our  apparently  selfish   regulations ;  but,   whether  they 
imitate  the  regulations  or  not,   the  effect  will,   in  the   long  run,  be  the 
same  ;  and,  it  is  truly  pitiful   to   see  a  Court  Order  for  the  wearing  of 
English  manufactures  at  two  birth-day  balls,  and  to  see  the  Prince's 
birth-day  changed   from  August  to   March,  with  a  view  of  relieving  the 
sufferings  of  the  nation  \    Good  God  !    How  much  more  likely  to  answer 
that  purpose  would  be  a  great  diminution  of  thai  Civil  List,  and  of  all 
those  salaries,  sinecures,  allowances,  and  grants,  which  are  paid  out  of 
the  taxes,  and  which  are  received  by  those  very  persons  who  wear  court- 
dresses  !  But,  more  upon  this  subject  by  and  by. 

.  Your  Lordship  is  reported,  in  the  newspapers,  to  have  brought  for- 
ward, or  patronised,  a  plan  for  furnishing  the  poor  with  fuel  made  of  a 
composition,  consisting  of  clay  and  cinders,  or  small-coals.  This  plan 
was  to  have  a  two-fold  effect :  the  employing  of  thousands  of  poor,  and 
the  economizing  of  fuel.  Now,  my  Lord  Mayor,  if  you  could  by  such  a 
scheme  reduce  the  quantity  of  coals  used  to  one-half  of  the  present 
quantity,  what  havoc  would  you  make  amongst  the  coal-miners  and  the 
seamen,  which  last  are  the  most  miserable  class  of  this  most  miserable 
nation.  In  whatever  degree  this  new  manufacture  of  fuel  found  em- 
ployment for  the  poor  of  London,  it  would  destroy  the  employment  of 
those  employed  in  digging  and  conveying  coals.  "  Rob  Peter  to  pay 
Paul."  That  is  the  maxim  of  all  those  who  project  any  other  means  of 
relief  than  the  reduction  of  taxes. 

But,  is  cheapness  of  fuel  the  object  ?  My  Lord  Mayor,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  discover  any  thing  so  cheap  as  coals,  even  with  all  the  taxes  with 
which  they  are  loaded.  Whatever  of  the  burning  quality  the  new  manu- 
facture may  contain  must  come  from  the  coal-pit,  after  all.  Clay  may 
make  the  combustible  matter  more  sloio  in  its  evaporation,  but  clay,  thus 
used,  will  never  add  one  particle  of  heat.  Far  cheaper  would  it  be  to 
bring  turf  or  peat  from  Bagshot  Heath,  where  only  digging  and  drying 
is  necessary  to  make  a  blazing  fuel.  But  little  trouble  as  it  is  to  obtain 
peat,  peat,  even  used  on  the  spot,  is  not  so  cheap  as  coals  brought  from 
Newcastle  and  taxed  into  the  bargain.  From  Bagshot  Heath  I,  when  a 
boy,  used  to  assist  in  fetching  excellent  peat,  which  was  the  fuel  of  rny 
father's  house,  at  four  miles  distance,  Through  the  very  valley,  whence 
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I  used  to  fetch  that  peat,  there  now  runs  a  canal  from  London  to  Basing- 
stoke  ;  and,  within  400  yards  of  the  spot  where  we  used  to  dig  the  peat, 
there  are  very  fine  coal-ivharj's.  Farewell  the  peat-digging  !  Though 
you  may  have  the  peat  for  the  digging,  no  one  digs  any  more  !  What  a 
fine  thing  to  behold!  That  Cumberland  should  send,  and  through  a  tax 
too,  fuel  into  Surrey  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  that  the  people  prefer  buying  it 
to  the  using  of  the  product  of  their  own  country,  though  they  can  have 
it  without  buying  \  But,  the  fact  is,  my  Lord  Mayor,  they  di  1  buy 
their  peat ;  that  is  to  say,  they  had  to  pay  for  the  digging  anil  carting 
and  housing,  and  they  soon  found,  that  it  would  cost  tlu-m  less  to  keep  a 
fire  of  coals.  At  Botley  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  coals  than  to  cart  even 
good  wood  two  or  three  miles,  though  you  have  it  given  to  you.  I  pur- 
chase coals  for  the  use  of  a  large  farm-house,  where  a  great  deal  of 
steaming  is  also  carried  on  :  I  fetch  these  coals  more  than  two  miles  by 
land  ;  and  this  I  do  while  I  can  have  wood  for  the  mere  carting,  and 
while  I  have  thousands  and  hundred  thousands  of  loads  of  peat  at  200 
yards  from  the  spot.  The  coals  are  cheapest.  A  wood-fire,  though  in 
our  woody- country,  is  an  expensive  luxury.  In  better  times  I  used  to 
burn  my  own  wood:  the  hardness  of  the  times  has  induced  me  to  buy 
coals  ! 

No,  my  Lord  Mayor,  these  plans  are  all  futile.  If,  indeed,  you  had 
proposed  to  the  city  to  relinquish  their  tax  upon  coals,  that  would  have 
been  doing  something,  especially  as  I  do  not  perceive  very  clearly,  why 
the  coals  that  enter  the  Thames  should  be  taxed,  any  more  than  those 
which  enter  the  mou^h  of  any  other  river.  However,  even  this  would 
be  doing  so  very  little,  that  it  would  hardly  be  felt.  It  is  the  general 
weight  of  taxes  and  the  paper-money  bubble  which  have  produced  all  the 
misery  ;  and,  until  those  be  removed,  there  will  be  no  regular  and  settled 
means  of  employment  for  those  who  now  want  employ. 

As  to  the  Soup  Establishments,  or  any  other  means  of  rescuing  poor, 
starving  creatures  from  the  jaws  of  death,  no  one  can,  in  that  light, 
disapprove  of  them,  any  more  than  he  can  disapprove  of  our  giving  vic- 
tuals at  our  doors.  But,  my  Lord  Mayor,  all  meetings,  which  are  held 
for  the  considering  of  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  are 
BLAMEABLE,  if  the  real  causes  of  the  misery  be  passed  over  in 
silence,  because,  in  that  case,  the  people  are  deluded,  as  far  as  such 
meeting  can  delude  them,  into  a  false  hope  of  permanent  relief. 

If  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  read  this  work  for  some  years  past, 
you  must  have  seen,  that  all  which  has  now  come  to  pass  has  been  regu- 
larly foretold  ;  and  that  effect  after  effect  have  followed  cause  after  cause, 
the  Register  always  keeping  on  about  a  year  in  advance  of  the  events. 
That  which  we  now  see  is  nothing  unnatural,  nothing  surprising :  it  is 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  public  measures  that  have  been  pursued  ;  and 
which  measures  no  man  has  more  decidedly  disapproved  of  than  yourself. 
Therefore,  my  Lord  Mayor,  you  appear  to  me  to  be  wanting  in  justice, 
not  to  any  other  persons,  but  to  be  wanting  in  bare  justice  to  yourself, 
when  you  disclaim  all  political  considerations,  and  seem  to  cast  the  blame 
of  producing  our  miseries  upon  that  non-descript  thing  called  "  the 
times."  The  times  !  What  mean  the  times  ?  We  have  no  new  sort  of 
time.  Summer  and  Winter,  Spring  and  Autumn,  Day  and  Night,  still 
continue  to  come  in  their  turn  as  usual.  It  is,  therefore,  measures-,  it 
is  a  something,  done  somehow,  by  some  body,  which  has  produced  all 
this  misery,  and  I  have  a  right,  and  so  have  you,  to  assert  that  this  mi- 
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sery  could  have  been  prevented,  because  we,  with  many  others,  sought 
to  prevent  the  causes  of  the  misery. 

I  am,  therefore,  wholly  at  a  loss,  my  Lord  Mayor,  to  discover  the 
grounds  upon  which  you  forego  the  advantage  now  offered  you  of  assert- 
ing your  claim  to  political  foresight  and  rectitude.  Your  merits  as  a  ma- 
gistrate are,  I  dare  say,  very  great ;  but  it  was  not  for  those  merits  that 
you  were  re-elected.  You  were  re-elected  on  account  of  your  well-known 
political  principles ;  and,  had  not  that  been  the  case,  your  re-election 
would  have  been  a  matter  of  no  moment  to  the  country.  I  know  your 
political  principles  remain  unaltered-,  but,  why,  in  this  dreadful  moment, 
when  the  very  peace  of  the  kingdom  hangs  by  a  thread,  should  those  ex- 
cellent principles  be  allowed  to  sleep,  especially  as  those  of  our  enemies 
never  sleep  either  day  or  night !  Why  is  the  effect  of  these  principles  to  be 
suspended  till  the  time  when  your  power  shall  become  less  than  it  is 
now  ?  Your  Lordship  has  seen  a  great  many  Pittite  Lord  Mayors.  Did 
any  one  of  them  ever  let  his  principles  sleep  for  the  year  ?  Besides,  what 
cause  is  so  great  as  the  cause  of  our  country  ?  How  is  it  possible  that 
we  can  lay  our  principles  on  the  shelf  for  a  year,  or  for  a  day  ? 

The  point  I  aim  at  is  this ;  that,  at  no  meeting,  held  under  your  aus- 
pices, for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  ought  the  causes  of  their  sufferings  to 
pass  unnoticed,  unmarked,  unreprobated,  by  you  above  all  men  in  the 
kingdom.  What !  have  you,  for  so  many  years,  been  the  forwardest  of 
the  most  forward  to  remonstrate  against  the  fatal  system  by  which  we 
have  finally  been  plunged  into  ruin  ;  have  you,  upon  so  many  occasions, 
took  the  lead  in  telling  the  King  and  the  Parliament,  that  national  mi- 
sery would  be  the  result  of  the  measures  that  were  pursuing;  and  now, 
when  this  misery  is  actually  arrived,  shall  you,  having  the  best  of  means 
to  make  your  voice  heard,  keep  silence  upon  the  subject  of  the  causes  of 
this  misery  ?  Nay,  shall  we  see  you  sit  quiet,  while  you  hear  details 
and  discussions,  calculated  to  make  the  people  believe,  that  their  miseries 
may  be  removed  without  that  radical  change  in  the  system,  for  the 
absolute  necessity  of  which  you  have  so  long  been  most  gallantly  con- 
tending ? 

My  Lord  Mayor,  I  beg  you  to  be  well  assured,  that,  in  a  case  like 
yours,  there  is  no  neutrality.  I  know  you  will  not  abandon  your  prin- 
ciples ;  I  know  you  will  not  change  ;  I  know  that  your  attachment  to 
the  liberties  of  your  country  will  always  remain  unshaken.  But  in  a 
case  like  yours,  there  can  be  no  neutrality  ;  no  suspension  of  exertion, 
without  great  injury  to  your  country.  *  A  man  like  me  might  retire  when 
he  pleased.  I  o\ve  the  people  nothing,  while,  if  they  have  derived  any 
knowledge  from  my  exertions,  they  owe  me  something.  They  have  never 
given  me  their  votes,  nor  do  I  stand  pledged  to  them,  any  more  than  any 
one  of  them  stands  pledged  to  me.  But  the  case  is  different  with  you. 
Very  different  indeed  ;  for  you  are  now  placed  aloft  by  the  voice  of  the 
people ;  and,  that  which  was  before  a  mere  matter  of  choice,  now  be- 
comes a  matter  of  duty,  or,  at  least,  very  nearly  approaching  a  duty. 

It  must  be  very  evident  to  your  Lordship,  that  there  can  be  no  end  to 
the  people's  sufferings,  until  some  great  change  with  regard  to  tax* 
ation  shall  take  place.  At  the  opening  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament, 
the  speech  described  the  country  as  in  a  state  of  prosperity,  and  the 
first  business  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  to  vote  vast  sums  of  money 
to  erect  monuments  to  commemorate  the  glories  of  that  war,  which  had 
ended  in  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  and  the  inquisition,  and  in 
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adding  eight  hundred  millions  to  the  debt ! — The  Ministers,  at  first,  de- 
nied that  there  was  any  distress  in  the  country.  They  next  asserted,  that 
the  undeniable  distress  was  temporary.  The  corrupt  writers  have  re- 
peated that  assertion  ;  and,  to  this  very  hour,  they  repeat  it,  though  the 
distress  is  every  day  becoming  greater  and  greater,  and  appears,  day 
after  day,  to  be  more  durable  in  its  nature;  and  though  the  corre- 
spondents of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  have  given  in  details,  which  prove 
the  fact  beyond  all  contradiction  and  all  question. 

How  necessary  is  it,  then,  my  Lord  Mayor,  that  men  like  you  should 
be  always  pointing  to  the  real  causes  and  to  the  only  remedy  !  And,  how 
fatal  must  the  result  be,  if  those  causes  be  much  longer  disguised,  and 
that  remedy  delayed  !  Mr.  VANSITTART  said,  at  the  opening  of  the  last 
Session,  that  the  Englishman  must  be  base,  indeed,  who  did  not  prefer 
the  present  situation  of  his  country  to  the  situation  of  his  country  pre- 
vious to  the  war  of  1793!  What  a  mind  must  that  gentleman  have  ! 
How  strange  must  be  its  composition  !  But,  the  truth  is,  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  situation  of  the  country.  He  knew  little  about  the  matter.  And, 
what  have  we  to  expect  from  any  of  the  expedients  that  such  men  may 
have  in  reserve  ?  Every  day,  no  matter  what  the  season  of  the  year, 
must  our  situation  become  worse  and  worse.  The  mass  of  human 
misery  must  become  greater  and  greater ;  and  the  danger  to  all  pro- 
perty of  every  description  become  more  and  more  imminent. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  question  is  not,  whether  the  present 
system  be  preferable  to  any  that  may  be  proposed;  for  the  present 
system  cannot  last  long.  There  must  be  a  change  of  some  sort ;  and  the 
only  question  is,  what  sort  of  change  that  shall  be.  While,  indeed, 
there  was  a  possibility  of  keeping  up  the  thing  as  it  now  stands,  there 
was  a  colour  for  dissenting  from  every  proposition  for  making  a* 
change  ;  but,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  that  possibility  has 
now  ceased. 

The  progress  of  our  ruin  has  not  been  so  rapid  as  some  persons  seem 
to  imagine.  It  has  been  on  foot  for  more  than  twenty  years.  From  the 
year  1793  to  the  present  day,  the  number  of  the  paupers  has  been  in- 
creasing*. The  farmers  and  tradesmen  wore  the  appearance  of  prosperity ; 
but  it  was  a  false  appearance,  arising  from  the  bubble  of  paper-money. 
The  decrease  of  taxation  and  of  consequent  pauperism  was  constantly  at 
work  in  the  bowels  of  the  community.  Family  after  family  were  pressed 
down  into  the  list  of  paupers.  Small  farmers  became  labourers,  and  la- 
bourers went  one  after  another  to  the  poor-house.  Small  farm-houses, 
those  numerous  scenes  of  frugality,  industry,  morality  and  happiness, 
became,  one  after  another,  the  scenes  of  the  labourer's  misery.  The  lands 
went  to  stretch  out  the  great  farmer's  tracks  or  the  nabob's  park.  And 
the  cottages  of  the  labourers  became  sheds  for  cattle,  or  fell  into  rubbish, 
while  poor-houses  rose  their  heads  aloft  all  over  the  country.  During 
the  sway  of  Pitt  and  his  successors  the  houses  and  villas  round  the  metro- 
polis have  been  monstrously  swelled  in  number;  but  during  the  same 
period  how  many  thousands  of  happy  hamlets  have  been  wholly  de- 
serted and  destroyed  !  This  has  been  caused  by  that  pernicious  system 
of  taxation  and  paper-money,  which  has  huddled  property  together  in 
great  masses,  and  which  has  reduced  to  mere  labourers  almost  the  whole 
of  the  people.  The  property  thus  amassed,  has  become  more  immediately 
under  the  control  of  the  Government ;  so  that  at  last  there  exists  a  state  of 
things  from  which  the  idea  of  private  property  is  almost  wholly  excluded 
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In  this  state  the  peace  found  us,  and  then  came  the  alteration  in  the 
value  of  the  currency,  which  finished  what  was  nearly  approaching  its 
end  before.  This  alteration,  which,  in  fact,  doubled  our  taxes,  has 
operated  as  an  act  of  confiscation,  as  completely  as  any  Act  of  Parliament 
under  that  title  could  have  done.  It  has  sent  into  the  Gazette  and  into 
jails  thousands  upon  thousands  of  men,  the  most  industrious  and  the 
most  punctual  in  the  world.  It  has  destroyed  almost  entirely  that  con- 
fidence, called  trust,  which  made  men's  words  equal  in  value  to  money. 
As  pinching-  poverty  first  broke  through  that  honest  pride  of  the  labourer, 
which  kept  him  from  the  parish  ;  so  this  irresistible  blow  of  paper-money 
has  broken  down  that  spirit  amongst  tradesmen  and  farmers,  which  used 
to  produce  such  punctuality  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  engagements.  After 
long  struggling,  they  have  been  compelled  to  yield ;  and,  at  last,  reputa- 
tion for  punctuality,  seems  no  longer  to  be  the  care  of  those,  who  were 
formerly  punctuality  itself. 

Thus  is  the  whole  of  society  actually  breaking  up.  Talk,  indeed,  of  its 
being  a  breach  of  faith  to  lower  the  interest  of  the  fundholder  !  Has 
not  faith  been  broken  with  the  farmer  and  the  tradesman  ?  The  tradesman 
for  instance,  had,  when  the  alteration  in  the  currency  took  place,  his  shop 
and  warehouse  full  of  goods.  He  owed  a  sum  of  money  upon  these  goods. 
All  at  once,  in  a  moment,  his  goods  were,  by  the  bubble  of  paper-money, 
reduced  one  half  in  their  sale  amount.  He  must  be  ruined,  unless  he 
had  money  beyond  the  extent  of  his  trade.  Lead,  for  instance,  and  Iron, 
fell  nearly  one-half  in  price.  What  a  blow  to  those  who  had  had  stocks 
of  these  goods  on  hand,  and  especially  if  they  were  trading,  as  most  men 
do,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  capital !  And,  my  Lord  Mayor,  is  there  no 
pity  for  such  men  arid  their  families  ?  Has  there  been  no  breach  of  na- 
tional faith  with  them  ?  Are  they  to  have  no  compassion  ?  Are  the  fund- 
holders  to  have  all  the  consideration  bestowed  on  them  ? 

These  are  the  causes  that  are  at  work  in  the  producing  and  the  repro- 
ducing of  distress  and  misery ;  and,  while  I  find  no  fault  of  any  effort  to 
afford  immediate  relief,  especially  to  the  poor  starving  sailors,  I  regret 
exceedingly,  that  your  Lordship  should  preside  at  any  meeting  without 
taking  care  to  expose  these  real  causes  of  the  misery.  These  causes 
must  be  removed  before  any  remedy  can  be  applied  ;  and  to  be  removed 
they  must  first  be  exposed  ;  but,  the  soup-meetings,  as  now  conducted, 
have  a  tendency  to  disguise  these  causes,  and,  therefore,  a  tendency  to 
prolong  the  evil  till  a  peaceable  remedy  shall  become  impossible.  It 
must  be  clear  to  all  the  world  that  this  soup-kettle  work  cannot  go  on  for 
a  series  of  years.  It  cannot,  even  if  it  were  efficacious,  be  anything 
more  than  a  mere  temporary  measure  ;  it  can  last  only  for  a  short  time  ; 
a  considerable  part  of  the  population  of  a  country,  never  can  be  fed  by 
alms  for  any  length  of  time.  There  must  soon  be  an  end  to  it,  and  how 
will  it  end  ;  how  is  it  to  end  ;  how  must  it  end,  if  the  cause  of  the  misery 
respect,  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  great  earnestness,  and  with  a 
most  anxious  desire  that  you  would  bestow  on  them  your  serious  con- 
sideration. 

My  Lord  Mayor,  I- will  net  call  in  question  the  motives  of  any  indi- 
viduals in  contributing  towards  the  soup-kettle  fund.  But,  what  will 
the  world  think  of  our  situation,  when  the  Ministers  advise  their  Master 
to  send  5000/.  out  of  the  Droits  of  Admiralty  to  help  feed  those 
whose  wages  are  so  heavily  taxed  ?  The  East  India  Company  has,  it 
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seems,  subscribed  the  sum  of  250/.  That  Company  has  received 
many  millions  out  of  those  loans,  which  now  form  that  Debt,  which  is 
the  greatest  of  all  the  causes  of  our  misery,  and  to  help  pay  the  interest 
of  which  the  poor  of  Spitalfields  are  taxed,  through  almost  every  article 
which  they  consume.  To  maintain  the  authority  of  this  Company  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  Debt  has  been  contracted.  Not  less,  I  am  con- 
vinced, than  50  millions.  Many  millions,  not  less,  I  believe,  than  twelve 
millions,  have  been  voted  out  of  the  taxes.  I  have  not  the  official  accounts 
at  hand  ;  but,  I  know  that  I  do  not  exaggerate.  These  millions  have 
been  paid  to  that  Company,  directly  out  of  the  loans  or  taxes,  no  matter 
which.  And,  for  what?  I  should  be  glad  to  know  for  what  ?  The 
East  Indians  become  immensely  rich.  They  come  home  and  purchase 
the  houses  and  estates  of  the  stupid  country  gentlemen,  who  have  been 
ruined  by  taxation  and  funding;  and  yet,  the  nation  has  had  to  pay  this 
Company  of  Merchants  immense  sums  of  money  !  It  is  my  opinion, 
that  the  interest  of  that  part  of  the  Debt,  which  has  been  contracted  on 
account  of  the  East  India  Company,  amounts  to  more  than  two  millions 
rt  year ;  and  this  Company  subscribes  250/.  towards  feeding  with 
soup,  those  who  contribute  towards  the  paying  of  this  very  interest ! 
Can  this  last  ?  Can  this  be  anything  more  than  a  miserable  and  abor- 
tive expedient  ? 

And,  as  to  the  Bank  and  all  those  who  are  connected  with  it,  have  not 
they  thriven  upon  the  very  means  which  have  brought  ruin  upon  the 
nation  ?  Has  not  every  change  in  the  currency  been  advantageous  to 
them  ?  They  have  been  the  principal  characters  in  the  fatal  drama. 
Was  it  the  fault  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  and  trade,  that  the 
stoppage  of  cash -payments  took  place  in  1797?  Was  it  our  fault,  or 
the  fault  of  our  workmen,  that  such  immense  quantities  of  paper  came 
forth  from  1797  to  1811  ?  Was  it  our  fault,  that  the  paper  was  drawn 
in  at  the  peace  ?  No,  surely  ;  but,  it  is  the  nation  which  suffers  for  all 
these  transactions ;  and  suffer  it  must  till  the  desolating  causes  be  re- 
moved. 

In  the  meanwhile  misery  is  making  a  dreadful  progress  in  the  pro- 
ducing of  acts  of  illegal  violence,  of  which  your  Lordship  has  recently 
been  but  too  good  a  witness,  during  those  proceedings  which  filled  the 
City  of  London  with  regular  troops  !  A  sight  too  humiliating  to  be 
contemplated  without  pain  by  any  Englishman,  and  which  must  have 
been  particularly  painful  to  you,  though  you  were,  doubtless,  convinced 
of  the  dire  necessity.  In  a  late  Register  I  observed  that  it  was  not  in 
the  nature  of  our  countrymen  to  be  cruel  or  thievish.  The  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, containing,  including  its  surrounding  villages,  nearly  200,000 
people,  has  seen  only  two  men,  and  those  two  negroes,  executed  in  the 
space  of  fifteen  years.  Not  only  are  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  that 
fine  city  the  descendants  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  ;  but,  a  very  large 
portion  of  them  especially  of  the  Irish,  have  actually  gone  from  these 
countries  to  that  country.  So  that  it  is  impossible,  that  the  multitude  of 
crimes,  in  England,  can  have  arisen  out  of  the  viciousness  of  our  na- 
tures. I  lived  eight  years  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York;  without 
ever  hearing  of  a  house  being  broken  open,  or  of  a  murder  being  com- 
mitted, in  either  city.  And,  I  do  not  recollect,  that,  except  in  case  of 
an  election  row,  once  or  twice,  that  I  ever  heard  of  a  single  breach  of 
the  peace-,  to  which  let  me  add,  that  I  never,  while  in  the  country,  set 
my  eyes  on  one  single  regular  soldier  ! 
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Now,  my  Lord  Mayor,  what  can  be  the  cause  of  a  distinction  so 
shockingly  disgraceful  to  our  country  ?  There  are  nearly,  at  this  time, 
as  many  people  in  the  United  States  of  America  as  there  are  in  England 
and  Wales;  and,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  your  Lordship  has  more 
criminals  brought  before  you  at  the  Old  Bailey,  at  any  one  single  ses- 
sion in  the  year,  than  are,  during  a  whole  year,  brought  before  all  the 
tribunals  in  that  country  !  There  is  no  contemplating  a  fact  like  this, 
without  feeling  one's  heart  sink  in  one's  body.  But,  in  pursuing  our 
inquiries  into  the  causes  of  this  shocking  state  of  things,  we  find,  from 
official  papers  laid  before  Parliament,  that  crimes  have  regularly  in- 
creased with  the  increase  of  paupers,  and  that  the  paupers  have  regularly 
increased  with  the  increase  of  the  amount  of  the  taxes.  Not  quite  con- 
clusive, it  may  be  said,  that  the  weight  of  the  taxes  is  the  origin  of  this 
increasing  mass  of  crimes ;  but  let  us  look  again  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  there,  where  there  are  so  few  crimes,  we  shall  find,  that  the  taxes, 
compared  with  ours,  are  really  nothing  :  and  thus,  by  an  argument  of  ex- 
perience, we  arrive  very  nearly  at  proof. 

Bat  the  reason  of  the  case  is  of  itself  sufficient.  Rich  men  never  are 
caught  picking  pockets.  The  trade  is  not  worth  their  attention.  Vicious 
education,  bad  company,  lead  the  originally  innocent  to  become  criminal ; 
but,  the  vicious  education  and  the  bad  company  have  their  origin  in 
poverty  and  misery  nine  hundred  and  ninety  times  out  of  every  thousand. 
In  America,  where  the  common  day  labourer  receives  a  dollar  a  day,  and 
where  the  journeyman  of  most  trades  receives  from  a  dollar  and  a  half 
to  three  dollars,  while  provisions  are  lower  in  price,  upon  an  average, 
than  they  are  in  England,  there  is  no  temptation  to  thieve,  or  to  break 
open  houses,  or  commit  murders  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  pro- 
perty of  others.  The  wages  are  so  high,  because  the  taxes  are  so  loiv  ; 
and  it  is  the  high  wages,  and  the  easy  circumstances  which  they  create, 
which  are  the  real  guardians  of  the  public  morals  and  of  the  pub- 
lic peace.  There  is  no  need  of  a  standing  army  in  a  country,  where 
the  very  lowest  classes  are  so  well  off  as  to  have  no  desire  and  no  interest 
to  disturb  the  public  tranquility.  This  was  formerly  the  situation  of  our 
now  miserable  country.  "  The  English  Constitution/'  says  Blackstone, 
"  knows  nothing  of  a  standing  soldier."  And,  then,  he  goes  on,  in  a 
triumphant  strain,  to  say,  that  "  No  fortresses;  no  barracks;  nothing  to 
keep  soldiers  distinct  from  the  people  ;''  that  nothing  of  this  sort  belongs 
to  England.  Alas  !  my  Lord  Mayor,  what  would  this  great  commentator 
on  our  laws  have  said,  if  he  could  have  lived  to  this  day  !  Let  his  son-in- 
law,  Dr.  Rennell,  the  Dean  of  Winchester,  come  and  speak  for  him,  in  a 
few  weeks,  when  we  shall  have  a  County  Meeting  in  that  City,  at  the  very 
gates  of  a  Barrack,  into  which  the  Royal  Palace  of  Edward  the  Third 
has  been  converted  ! 

Talk  of  expending  millions  in  monuments  to  commemorate  the  glory 
of  these  times  !  Talk  of  City  feasts  and  City  swords  to  regale  and  to 
decorate  the  foreign  associates  in  acquiring  this  glory  !  Sackcloth  and 
ashes,  the  penitents'  sheet  and  cowl,  the  hanging  head  and  the  weeping 
eye,  better  become  our  fallen  situation. 

Poverty,  misery,  these  are  the  parents  of  crime  ;  and,  what  adds  to  the 
pain  of  the  reflection,  is,  that  the  crimes  thus  produced  are  more  likely 
to  be  committed  by  the  brave  than  by  the  cowardly  part  of  the  poor. 
When  a  man  becomes  a  robber  from  want,  it  is  became  he  cannot  endure 
to  be  a  beggar,  or,  because,  he  has  resolution  to  set  death  at  defiance 
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rather  than  become  a  skeleton  from  starvation.  The  most  dangerous 
state  of  society,  if  society  it  can  be  called,  is  that  which  exhibits  numerous 
persons  become  desperate  from  ivant.  I  lately  had  occasion  to  observe, 
that  when  hope  ceases  to  linger  in  the  bosom,  and  despair  takes  its  place, 
it  is  useless  to  talk  about  the  vengeance  of  the  law  or  the  infliction  of  the 
sword  ;  for,  the  miserable  creature  who  is  the  object  of  the  menace, 
knowing  that  starvation  will  end  his  days  to  a  certainty,  will  rush  on  an 
almost  certainty  of  death  to  relieve  his  hunger  ;  and,  when  I  turn  my  eye 
back  to  the  poor,  miserable,  woe-smitten  sailors,  whom  I  saw  last  Sunday 
sitting  in  the  recesses  of  Westminster-bridge,  how  can  I  be  surprised  at, 
though  I  deeply  lament,  the  unlawful  and  desperate  deeds  of  the 
Monday  ?  Pale,  their  very  lips  were  pale,  long  beards,  ragged  jackets, 
no  shirts,  bits  of  shoes,  or  their  feet  wholly  naked.  They  asked  nobody 
for  alms  ;  but  sat  crouched  up  with  countenances  that  seemed  to  reproach 
death  for  being  so  tardy.  The  sight  of  them,  coupled  with  the  reflection 
of  their  past  life,  was  enough  to  pierce  the  heart  of  a  tiger.  And  are 
these,  thought  I,  the  gallant  tars  of  Old  England !  Are  these  some  of 
those  men,  to  commemorate  whose  deeds  we  are  about  to  expend  millions 
on  monuments  ! 

You  and  f ,  my  Lord  Mayor,  do  not  know  what  the  word  hunger  means. 
That  celebrated  victim  of  despotic  power,  BARON  TRENCK,  tells  us,  that, 
upon  one  occasion,  he  hastened  out  of  a  poor  woman's  house,  feeling  that 
he  was  capable  of  murdering  her  for  the  sake  of  securing  her  food  to  re- 
lieve his  raging  burning  hunger ;  and  the  heart  which  is  unmoved  by  the 
tale  can  have  nothing  human  about  it.  The  Civil  Law,  Mr.  JACOB  tells 
us,  did  not  deem  persons  guilty  of  felony  or  larceny,  who  took  the  pro- 
pe~ty  of  others  to  preserve  themselves  from  starving,  it  being  held  that, 
in  such  cases,  they  proceeded  from  necessity,  and  self-preservation  being 
the  first  law  of  nature.  He  tells  us,  indeed,  that  this  principle  has  long 
ceased  to  be  considered  as  a  principle  to  be  acted  on  in  the  administration 
of  our  laws  ;  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  mention  it  as  the  ground  of  justi- 
fication of  any  one  in  seizing  the  property  of  another,  which  is,  in  all 
cases,  a  crime  in  the  eye  of  our  law.  But,  I  mention  it  in  order  to  show, 
that,  though  we  must  condemn  the  conduct  of  such  unhappy  creatures, 
they  are  entitled  to  the  exercise  of  our  compassion  in  its  fullest  scope ; 
and  that,  in  speaking  of  the  late  acts  of  violence,  common  humanity  ought 
to  restrain  us,  if  discretion  did  not,  from  loading  the  actors  with  all  those 
opprobrious  names,  which  have,  upon  this  occasion,  been  resorted  to  by 
the  corrupt  part  of  the  press,  which  really  appears  to  me  to  be  desirous  to 
plunge  the  whole  country  into  anarchy  and  bloodshed. 

These  corrupt  writers  caliche  rioters  miscreants,  robbers,  assassins. 
They  speak  of  them  as  a  contemptible  rabble  at  the  same  time.  They 
boast  of  the  number  of  troops  ready  to  act  against  them.  They  jeer  them, 
flout  them,  reproach  them,  despise  them,  and  yet  they  curse  them  in  the 
same  breath.  But,  never  does  a  word  of  pity  for  their  sufferings  find  its 
way  into  their  writings.  Nay,  as  if  to  embody  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  on  the  side  of  the  actors  in  scenes  of  violence,  these  writers  have 
the  atrocity  to  ascribe  the  violence  to  those,  who  are  sedulously  seeking  to 
preserve  the  tranquility  of  the  country  by  exciting  hope  in  the  popular 
breast,  through  the  exercise  of  the  undoubted  right  and  sacred  duty  of 
petition. 

Your  Lordship  well  knows,  that  the  riots  in  the  City  had  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  Meeting  of  the  People  of  the  Metropolis  in  Spafields, 


where, 
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where,  while  propositions  the  most  constitutional  and  the  best  calculated 
to  promote  harmony  and  peace  were  under  sober  consideration,  the  firing- 
of  guns  was  heard  from  the  City.  It  is  notorious,  that  the  persons  who 
broke  open  the  first  gunsmith's  shop  had  been  first  collected,  almost 
close  to  the  spot,  to  witness  the  hanging  of  four  men  \  This  fact  is  noto- 
rious ;  but  still  these  corrupt  writers  persist  in  ascribing  the  riots  to  a 
Meeting  held  and  quietly  dispersed  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile  ! 

Misrepresentations  like  these  have  the  most  fatal  tendency  for  the 
peace  of  the  country.  The  resolutions  passed  at  Spafields  ;  the  letter  of 
Mr.  HUNT  to  Lord  Sidmouth ;  his  Lordship's  answer ;  the  speech  of  Mr. 
HUNT  upon  this  occasion,  all  are  before  the  public ;  and,  let  that  public 
say,  whether  any  meeting  that  ever  was  held  in  England,  was  conducted 
with  more  propriety  in  all  respects,  and  especially  with  a  more  anxious 
desire  to  preserve  the  public  peace ;  which  object  was  attained  too,  and 
that  in  a  manner  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  well-disposed  people. 
But,  the  truth  is,  that  it  is  this  manner  of  conducting  popular  discussions, 
which  stings  the  authors  and  abettors  of  these  corrupt  publications  to  the 
soul.  They  wish  to  see  the  friends  of  Reform  guilty  of  folly  and  violence. 
This  would  answer  their  purpose ;  and,  the  writer  in  the  Courier  ex- 
pressly said,  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  it  was  this  peaceable  conduct  which 
was  the  greatest  cause  of  suspicion  and  alarm  !  Alarm  !  for  what  ? 
Why,  for  corruption,  for  immorality,  for  wickedness  of  all  sorts ;  but 
not  for  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of  the  country. 

The  tendency  of  such  wicked  writings  is  to  make  the  people  despair, 
and  from  popular  despair  general  confusion  must  arise.  We  are  labour- 
ing most  earnestly,  and  I  hope,  not  in  vain,  to  keep  hope  alive,  to  check 
impatience,  to  inspire  fortitude.  We  hold  out  what  we  believe  to  be  a 
real  and  general  remedy.  We  recommend  a  strict  submission  to  the 
laws ;  we  use  no  means  that  are  not  legal  ;  we  have  no  disguise  ;  we 
have  no  cabals,  societies,  or  secret  correspondence ;  we  speak  and  pub- 
lish our  opinions ;  we  deal  in  argument  and  not  in  abusive  reproaches 
and  names ;  we  challenge  our  adversaries  into  the  field  of  discussion ; 
we  contend  for  rights  which  we  think  we  are  entitled  to ;  we  think  that 
we  have  justice  and  even  policy  on  our  side ;  and  we  are  answered  by 
every  species  of  scurrility  and  of  calumny.  These  have  prevailed  here- 
tofore, but  they  will  prevail  no  longer.  The  people  are  enlightened,  and 
the  power  of  calumny  is  at  an  end.  We  contend,  that  it  is  the  taxes,  the 
loans,  the  debt,  and  the  paper- money,  which  are  the  real  causes  of  our 
sufferings.  We  think,  that  a  Reformed  Parliament,  annually  chosen  by 
ballot  by  the  People  at  large,  would  be  able  to  put  all  to  rights,  in  a 
short  time,  and  to  prevent  such  evils  in  future.  We  give  our  reasons  for 
this  belief ;  and  we  are  answered  by  foul  names  and  atrociously  false 
accusations.  We  recommend  the  people  to  petition  for  a  constitutional 
reform  in  the  representation,  and  the  corrupt  press  recommends  the 
Ministers  to  seize  our  persons  and  strip  us  of  our  property. 

It  is  my  sincere  opinion,  that  the  hope  held  out  of  a  reform  of  the 
'arliament  has  done,  and  is  doing,  more  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  country 
than  all  the  other  means  put  together ;  and,  as  far  as  I  myself  am  con- 
cerned, or  have  any  power  to  do  good  or  harm,  I  am  perfectly  convinced, 
that  if  I  could  possibly  entertain  the  cruel  and  unnatural  wish  of  seeing 
my  country  plunged  into  confusion  and  bloodshed,  my  course  would  be° 
not  to  write  Registers,  but  never  to  write  or  utter  another  word  upon 
public  affairs ;  and,  I  am  certain  that,  if  the  press  and  all  popular  dis- 
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cussion  could  at  once  be  put  an  end  to,  it  would  not  be  one  single  month 
before  pillage,  devastation  and  carnage,  would  spread  themselves  over 
every  part  of  the  country,  It  is  my  belief,  that  the  encouragement  given 
to  the  people  to  hope  for  an  approaching-  Reform  is  the  best  security  for 
the  public  tranquillity  as  well  as  for  a  return  of  happiness  ;  it  is  this  belief 
which  has  induced  me  to  take  the  liberty  to  address  your  Lordship,  and 
to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  you  to  give  your  powerful  aid  in  the  strengthen- 
ing of  a  hope,  the  enfeebling  of  which  I  cannot  help  regarding  as  the 
sure  forerunner  of  calamities,  such  as  never  were  experienced  by  any  nation 
in  the  world. 

I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient, 
and  most  humble  Servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 


AN  ADDRESS 

TO  THE 

COUNTRY    GENTLEMEN, 

SHOWING  THAT  THEIR  ONLY  REMAINING  CHOICE  IS  BETWEEN 
PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM  AND  TOTAL  RUIN. 


(Political  Register,   December,  1816.) 


London,  20tlt  December,  1816. 
GENTLEMEN, 

Innumerable  are  the  instances  in  private  life  where  men  blindly  and 
pertinaciously  listen  to  those  who  are  their  worst  enemies,  who  are 
undermining  their  characters  and  their  fortunes,  and  who  are  fattening' 
at  their  expense,  while,  towards  those  who  are  naturally,  as  well  as  by 
inclination,  their  friends,  they  wear  an  eye  of  constant  suspicion,  and 
entertain  a  feeling  nearly  approaching  to  that  of  enmity.  That  this 
failing-,  which  is  so  common  amongst  individuals,  is  not  without  its  in- 
fluence on  whole  bodies  of  men,  the  conduct  of  the  Country  Gentle- 
men of  these  Islands,  for  many  years  past,  most  abundantly  proves. 
And,  as  such  conduct  in  private  life  seldom  fails  to  produce  ruin  to  the 
party,  or  his  family ;  so,  in  your  case,  total  ruin  to  yourselves,  or,  at 
least,  to  your  descendants,  appears  to  be  a  consequence  altogether  in- 
evitable, unless  you  immediately  rouse  yourselves,  shake  off  the  infa- 
tuation, and  act  as  becomes  men  who  have  children  whom  they  do  not 
wish  to  become  beggarly  dependents. 

Amongst  the  other  marks  of  this  fatal  infatuation,  is,  an  obstinate 
refusal,  not  only  to  follow  the  advice  of  those  who  propose  a  Reform  of 
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the  Parliament,  or  who  disapprove  of  the  measures  of  the  Government; 
but,  a  refusal  equally  obstinate  to  hear  what  they  have  to  say.  A 
stubborn,  a  stupid,  a  contemptible  obstinacy,  to  give  way  to  which  is 
justly  punishable  with  ruin  and  disgrace.  And,  indeed,  instead  of 
patiently  hearing  what  we  have  to  say,  no  small  part  of  you  have  repaid 
our  endeavours  with  every  species  of  persecution  within  your  power. 
You  have  shown  no  sense  of  justice  in  these  matters.  You  have  not 
heard  both  sides,  as  common  fairness  pointed  out ;  but  have  suffered 
yourselves  to  be  led  along  by  Corruption's  sons,  as  an  ass  is  led  by  a 
gipsy ;  you  have  spitefully  kicked  at  every  man  who  has  endeavoured  to 
set  you' free;  and  even  now,  when  your  backs  are  breaking  under  your 
burdens,  and  your  bones  are  sticking  through  your  skins,  you  appear  to 
feel  a  new^J  of  alarm  at  the  proposition  of  that  measure,  which  alone 
can,  by  any  possibility,  afford  you  relief  and  security. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  so  far  to 
master  our  resentment  as  to  entertain  a  desire  that  you  should  now 
act  the  part  that  becomes  you  ;  but,  to  harbour  such  resentment  would 
be  to  injure  the  great  cause  of  the  country,  and  it  is,  therefore,  our  duty 
to  bury  it,  if  possible,  in  everlasting  oblivion.  For  my  own  part,  bred 
up  in  the  country,  and  taught  in  early  life  to  look  towards  your  order  with 
great  respect ;  remembering  the  times  when  your  hospitality  and  bene- 
volence had  not  been  swept  away  by  the  tax-gatherer;  having  still  in  my 
recollection  so  many  excellent  men,  to  whose  grandfathers,  upon  the 
same  spots,  my  grandfathers  had  yielded  cheerful  obedience  and  rever- 
ence, it  is  not  without  sincere  sorrow  that  I  have  beheld  many  of  the 
sons  of  these  men  driven  from  their  fathers'  mansions,  or  holding  them  as 
little  better  than  tenants  or  stewards,  while  the  swarms  of  Placemen, 
Pensioners,  Contractors,  and  Nabobs,  with  all  the  keen  habits  of  their 
former  lives,  have  usurped  a  large  part  of  the  soil,  and  wholly  changed 
the  manners,  and  even  the  morals  of  the  country.  Upon  this  occasion, 
I  wish  to  address  you  in  the  temper  inspired  by  the  recollection  of  early 
impressions,  rather  than  in  that  which  recent  facts  would  naturally  dic- 
tate. For  more  than  ten  years  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  convince 
you,  that  that  which  has  now  taken  place  would  take  place.  I  have 
hitherto,  with  regard  to  you,  laboured  in  vain  ;  and,  one  more  effort, 
though  it  should  prove  equally  useless,  will  form  but  a  trifling  addition 
to  the  disappointments  already  experienced. 

My  opinion  is,  that  you  have  now  no  choice  remaining-,  except  that 
which  lies  between  a  Reform  of  Parliament  and  the  loss  of  your  estates 
through  the  means  of  taxation;  and  the  soundness  of  this  opinion  I  will, 
if  you  will  give  me  a  patient  hearing,  endeavour  to  prove  in  the  clearest 
manner. 

Let  me  first  ask  you  a  question  or  two  applicable  to  this  matter. 
Look,  each  of  you,  just  around  your  own  neighbourhoods.  Take  a  cir- 
cumference of  thirty  or  forty  miles.  Put  all  the  Gentlemens'  mansions 
within  that  compass  down  upon  paper.  Write  against  each  who  was  the 
owner  thirty  years  ago,  and  who  is  the  owner  now.  And  then  tell  me, 
what  reason  you  have  to  hope,  that  your  sons  will  possess  your  estates  ? 
If  you  have  any  love  for  your  children,  can  you  take  this  survey  without 
experiencing  the  most  poignant  anguish  ?  Then,  look  at  the  numerous 
little  farm-houses  tumbling  down,  or  suffered  to  dwindle  into  wretched 
sheds  for  labourers.  Look  at  the  out-stretchings  of  the  Metropolis,  and1 
see  the  increase  of  glittering  chariots  that  rattle  through  its  streets  and 
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squares  ;  then  turn  to  the  places  where  numerous  hamlets  once  stood, 
inhabited  by  happy  people ;  and,  then  tell  me,  whether  the  accumulation 
of  property  into  great  masses,  by  the  means  of  taxes  and  loans,  has  been 
for  the  glory  or  the  disgrace  of  the  country  ?  Search  the  poor-books  of 
fifty  years  back,  and,  when  you  find  but  one  pauper  for  every  hundred 
paupers  that  now  are  upon  those  books,  tell  me  whether  you  can  behold 
the  horrid  sight  without  shame?for  the  present  and  apprehension  for  the 
future  ?  The  sons  of  Corruption  would  fain  induce  you  to  believe,  that 
this  dreadful  change  has  been  produced  by  a  change  in  the  morals  and 
manners  of  the  labouring  people.  This  is  not  a  very  decent  charge  to 
make  against  them  at  the  close  of  a  war,  during  which  those  classes  have 
shown  so  much  valour,  and  have  endured,  with  patience,  so  many  and 
such  great  hardships.  But  the  fact  is,  that  there  is  less  drunkenness  than 
formerly;  the  labourers  work  harder  than  their  forefathers  worked  ;  and, 
it  surely  will  not  be  denied,  that  they  are  better  educated,  if  by  education 
•we  mean  reading  and  writing.  What,  then,  can  have  caused  the  poor- 
rates  to  rise,  during  the  sway  of  the  PITTS  and  the  ROSES,  from  two 
millions  and  a  quarter  to  eight  millions  a  year  ?  What  can  have  been 
the  cause  of  this  increase  of  human  degradation  ?  It  is  useless,  besides 
being  unjust,  to  rail  against  the  poor.  It  is  clear,  that  they  ought  to 
be  fed,  that  they  have  both  a  legal  and  equitable  right  to  be  fed  out  of 
the  produce  of  the  soil ;  but  it  is  also  clear,  that  they  must  be  so  fed. 
They  never  can  be  made  to  die  by  thousands  quietly  under  the  hedges ; 
and,  if  they  could,  the  evil  would  be  still  greater  ;  for  then  there  would 
be  nobody  to  labour,  and  the  country  would  become  again  a  wilderness. 

It  is  impossible  for  you  to  dwell  upon  reflections  of  this  kind  for  ten 
minutes  without  being  convinced,  that  there  is  some  great  radical  cause 
of  all  these  evils.  And,  does  it  not  become  you,  then,  patiently  to  in- 
vestigate that  cause  ?  If  you,  however  unreasonably,  have  imbibed  a 
dislike  of  the  person  who  now  addresses  you  ;  if  you  have  been  addicted, 
however  unjustly,  to  rail  against  his  motives  ;  if  you  still  think  him 
actuated  by  mischievous  designs,  even  that  opinion  ought  not,  unless 
you  prefer  self-destruction  to  self-preservation,  to  shut  your  ears  against 
his  reasonings,  which  can  belong  to  no  family  or  name,  which  must  be 
either  true  or  false,  whether  they  come  from  him  or  any  body  else  ; 
thus  to  shut  your  ears  would  be  to  act  as  foolish  a  part  as  the  refusing 
of  a  guinea  because  tendered  to  you  by  a  man  against  whom  you  hap- 
pened to  have  a  grudge.  If  you  had  a  bad  opinion  of  the  man  who  ten- 
dered the  guinea,  you  would  examine  very  carefully  to  ascertain 
whether  it  was  gold;  you  would  weigh  it  to  see  whether  it  was 
weight :  but,  if  you  found  it  of  pure  quality  and  of  full  quantity,  you 
never  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  refuse  to  put  it  into  your  pocket. 

But,  at  the  present  day,  there  is  another  and  most  important  reason 
for  your  lending  a  patient  ear ;  for  your  examining  and  well  weighing 
what  is  tendered  to  you,  which  reason  is  this  :  that  your  farmers,  your 
tradespeople,  your  workmen  of  all  sorts  are  very  attentively  reading 
upon  these  subjects.  It  is  quite  useless  for  you  to  endeavour  to  dis- 
courage and  check  the  progress  of  political  knowledge.  That  knowledge 
has  gone  forth  like  the  rays  of  the  sun  bursting  a  black  cloud  asunder  ; 
and  it  is  as  impossible  to  destroy  the  effect  of  that  knowledge  as  it  would 
be  to  smother  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Even  error,  when  strongly  imprinted 
on  the  mind,  has  always  been  found  extremely  difficult  to  efface.  What, 
hen,  is  to  efface  truth,  when  imprinted  on  the  mind  in  fair  and  distinct 
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characters  ?    "  The  lower  classes,"  as  they  are  called  by  the  sons  of 
Corruption,  appear,  to  some,  to  have  become  enlightened  all  of  a  sudden. 
They  have,  indeed,  put  forth  their  proofs  of  knowledge  all  of  a  sudden  ; 
but,  the  truth  is,  that  they  have  long"  been  acquiring  that  knowledge. 
They  have  been  patiently  and  impartially  listening  ;  they  have  been  read- 
ing attentively  what  you  have  been  turning  your  eyes  from  ;  and  now  that 
the  times  call  them  forth,  they   astonish  you  with  their  political  learning. 
You  must,  therefore,  if  it  be  only  in  your  own  defence,  now  resort  to  the 
same  sources.     It  is  useless  for   you,   in  conjunction   with  the   Pittite 
parsons,  to  shut  the  light  out  of  reading-rooms  and  great  booksellers' 
shops.     It  makes  its  way  through  the  country  in  spite  of  your  and  their 
threats.     It  has  been,  by  a  singular  process,    shut  out  of  mess-rooms 
and  ward-rooms.     But  all  these  measures  have  only  served  to  keep  the 
higher  or  richer  classes  in  political  ignorance,  while  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  as  you  call  them,  have  been   acquiring  light,   and  improving  in 
knowledge.     The  mass  of  information  which  has  been  discovered  at  the 
several  public  meetings  seems  quite   surprising.     The  Mayors,  Provosts, 
Boroughreeves,  and  others,  who  have  refused  to  call   public  meetings, 
imagined,  I  dare  say,  that  the  people  were  nothing  of  themselves.     They 
have  found  their  mistake  by  this  time,  and  they  must  have  been  ready  to 
gnaw  their  very  fingers   off  to  see   the  accounts  of  those  proceedings, 
which  have  been  published,  and  in  which  a  degree  of  talent  and  of  wis- 
dom has  appeared,  surpassing  and  very  far  surpassing,  any  thing  that 
was  ever  before  brought  forth  at  public  meetings  in  this   or  any  other  m 
country.     At  Nottingham,  the  corporate  body,  like  men  of  sense,  have 
cordially  acted  with  the  people;  but,   at  Manchester,   Wigan,   Boston, 
Lynn,  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Renfrew,  and  divers  other  places,  all  persons  in 
authority  have  either  thrown  obstacles  in  the  way,  or  have  at  the  very 
least,  refused   to  participate.     This,  however,    has  not  at  all  held  the 
people    in  check.     They  know  their  rights,  and  they   have  come  forward 
and  exercised  them  with  talent  and  spirit,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
greatest  possible  prudence.   Must  not  the  natural  consequence  be,  that  the 
people  will  drop  that  respect  for  the  rich  which  they  have  hitherto  en- 
tertained ? — And,  is  not  this  a  most  awful  warning  to  the  Country  Gen- 
tlemen ?     Must  they  not  see  in  these  instances  a  proof,  that,  unless 
they  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  people,  in  the  work  of  Reform, 
the  people  will  find  leaders  amongst  their  own  body  ?     Must  they  not 
see  even  a  greater  clanger  ;  must  they  not  see,  that,  if  they  still  keep 
aloof,  they  will,  at  last,  become  objects,  not  altogether  of  contempt,  but 
also  of  resentment  ?  When  the  rich  and  the  powerful  of  both  the  political 
factions  united  met  in  the  open  air  at  MAIDSTONE,  to  propose  an  address 
to  the  Prince  on  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  they  had  no  more  idea  of 
an  opposition  from  the  people  than  they  had  of  an  opening  of  the  earth 
beneath  them.     What  must  have  been  their  "  surprise  and  regret/'  when 
they  found  the  people,  not  that  shouting,  huzzaing  rabble  that  followed 
old  Blucher  about  the  streets,  but  a  well-informed  body  who  saw  to  the 
bottom  of  the  subject,  who  knew  how  to  trace  their  own  sufferings  down 
from  the  grants  of  public  money,  and  who,  having  spirit  equal  to  their 
understanding,  hissed  the  rich  and  powerful  addressers  from  the  open  air 
into  a  room  in  a  tavern  !     Will  not  instances  like  these  satisfy^ou,  that 
the  time  is  arrived  for  you  to  show  yourselves  ?  If  they  will  not,  you  must 
be  in  more  than  Egyptian  darkness. 

But,  and  this  brings  me  to  the  main  point  as  concerns  you,  what  do 
VOL.  v.  E 
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the  people  ask  for  ?  They  do  not  ask  for  any  one  thing-,  in  the  obtaining 
of  which  yon  are  not  as  deeply  interested  as  they  are.  They  do  not  ask 
for  your  properly  to  be  taken  from  you  ;  they  do  not  ask  for  -your 
rents  to  be  reduced.  On  the  contrary,  they  ask  for  that  which  would 
prevent  your  total  ruin  and  the  annihilation  of  your  very  names.  Your 
conduct  is  most  surprising-,  and  not  to  be  accounted  for  upon  any  suppo- 
sition short  of  that  of  the  existence  of  an  almost  self-devotion  to  de- 
struction. You  have  seen  a  law  passed  to  make  a  tax  on  your  land  per- 
petual; then,  upon  the  back  of  that,  you  have  seen  another  passed, 
under  the  name  of  a  redemption  of  that  tax,  to  make  you  purchase  the 
tax,  or  to  enable  the  Government  to  sell  it  to  any  body  else.  And,  thus, 
you  have  been  compelled  to  purchase  back  part  of  your  own  estates,  or  to 
sell  a  part  of  them,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Government  from  selling-  to 
other  individuals  a  rent-charg-e  upon  the  whole.  In  some  instances  the 
right  to  receive  the  tax  has  been  bought  by  individuals;  in  others,  you 
have  sold  part  of  the  estates  entailed  upon  your  sons,  in  order  to  buy  the 
property  in  the  remainder.  And,  in  all  this  you  appear  to  have  very 
quietly  acquiesced  !  You  now  hear  your  rents  attacked ;  not  by  the 
people,  but  by  some  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
which  Board  is  a  Government  Board,  and  maintained  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. Rents  !  These  persons  complain  of  your  high  rents  ;  and  the 
propose,  that  they  should  be  reduced.  Tiiey  say,  that  high  rents  are;!i 
cause  of  the  national  misery,  taking  care  to  keep  the  debt  arid  taxes  and 
change  of  currency  out  of  sight ;  and  if  they  mean  any  thing  practical, 
they  must  mean,  that  you  ought  to  be  compelled  to  lower  your  rents  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  to  surrender  another  large  part  of  your  estates  !  And 
yet,  you  appear  to  feel  no  sort  of  alarm  at  proceedings  and  propositions 
like  these  !  You,  wise  men  that  you  are,  are  not  to  be  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  danger  by  any  thing  but  the  expression  of  the  people's  wish  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  choosing  of  those  who  are  to  make  laws  and  impose 
taxes ! 

That,  if  no  change  take  place,  your  estates  will  pass  away  from  you  is 
not  now  attempted  to  be  denied  by  any  one  who  has  the  ability  to  put 
pen  to  paper.  And,  yet^  you  remain  stagnant  as  the  weeds  of  .Lethe  ! 
The  operation  of  the  funding  and  army  system  upon  your  estates  is  just 
as  visible  as  the  operation  of  lading-  water  out  of  one  bucket  and  putting 
it  into  another ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  thus  visible  to  all  eyes  but  yours ; 
for,  if  it  were  visible  to  you,  your  conduct  would  denounce  you  as  down- 
right idiots.  You  see  your  incomes  fall  off;  you  see  your  tenants 
ruined  ;  you  see  all  the  labourers  become  paupers ;  you  are  compelled 
to  shut  up  your  windows,  to  turn  off  your  servants,  to  lay  down  your 
horses  and  carriages,  to  hang  or  drown  your  dogs,  to  cease  all  hospitality, 
and,  finally,  to  abandon  to  the  rain,  the  wind,  and  the  bats,  the  mansions 
in  which  you  were  born,  and  which,  only  in  your  immediate  fathers'  life- 
times, were  scenes  of  plenty,  hilarity,  and  happiness.  You  slide  into  some 
patched-up  farm-house  and  vainly  hope,  by  assuming  the  occupation,  to 
share  in  the  profus  of  the  farmer  ;  or  you  hide  your  diminished  heads  in 
some  gaudy  box,  where  art  is  at  strife  with  nature,  in  the  skirts  of  the 
metropolis,  and  where,  instead  of  the  voices  of  your  hounds,  you  are 
cheered  With  the  rumble  of  the  convenient  short  coach  which  takes  you 
to  steal  your  politics  while  you  are  snapping  up  your  dinner ;  or,  unable 
to  endure  this  degradation  in  the  land  of  your  forefathers,  you  decamp 
to  some  foreign  shore,  where,  while  you  linger  out,  in  a  state  of  voluntary 
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exile,  a  life  of  shabby  gentility,  your  children  imbibe  the  rudiments  of 
that  mongrel  education  which  well  prepares  them  to  wander  through  the 
world,  cursed  with  poverty  and  pride,  loaded  with  contempt,  and  bereft 
of  the  benefits  of  compassion. 

AH  this  you  know ;  all  this  you  see  before  your  eyes  ;  all  this  many  of 
you  are  now  actually  experiencing1 ;  and  yet  not  a  hand,  not  a  tongue, 
have  you  moved  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  cause  of  your  ruin !  If 
there  be  ten  men  composing*  a  community ;  if  each  has  a  certain  portion 
of  property  ;  if  two  out  of  the  ten  contrive,  by  any  means,  to  appropriate 
to  themselves  a  certain  large  part  of  the  property  of  the  other  eight  every 
year;  is  it  not  clear  as  day-light  that,  in  a  very  few  years,  the  two  niftst 
have  all  the  property,  and,  ot  course,  the  eig'ht  have  no  property  at  all  ? 
And  yet  you  'will  not  see  that  the  tax-gatherers,  who  take  a  large  part  of 
your  incomes  and  hand  it  over  to  the  placemen,  the  pensioners,  the 
grantees,  the  fundholders,  and  the  army,  are  actually  engaged  in  such  a 
transfer !  You  will  not  see  this  ;  but  you  see  dreadful  dangers  in  a 
Reform  of  the  Parliament,  which  would  very  nearly  put  an  end  to  the 
transfer ! 

Well !  but  you  do  see  it.  You  see  it  and  feel  it.  You  know  that,  in 
a  short  time,  you  must  be  ruined  if  no  change  take  place.  The  delusive 
hope  that  it  is  a  sudden  transition  from  war  to  peace  has  been  dispelled  ; 
you  see  that  the  cause  is  as  permanent  as  the  sixty  millions  of  taxes  and 
the  eight  or  ten  millions  of  poor-rates.  You  do,  at  last,  confess  that  the 
loss  of  your  estates,  of  which  I  warned  you  more  than  ten  years  ago,  has 
taken  place  in  part  and  is  now  upon  the  eve  of  consummation.  You  \vish 
not  to  be  wholly  stript.  You  would,  if  you  could,  save  the  remnant  of 
your  property.  Why,  then,  do  you  not  join  the  people,  who,  with  un- 
divided voice,  are  praying,  for  that  change,  which  they  look  to  as  the  only 
means  of  affording  effectual  present  relief  and  future  security,  and  which 
certainly  is  as  necessary  to  you  as  to  them  ? 

The  press  of  corruption  call  upon  you  to  keep  aloof  upon  these 
grounds.  They  say,  that  the  standing-  army  is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  country ;  that  the  present  amount  of  civil  list,  sinecures, 
pensions,  grants,  and  salaries  is  also  necessary;  and  that  to  reduce 
the  interest  of  the  debt  would  be  a  breach  of  national,  faith  and  a 
robbery. 

•  Now,  the  Reformers  say,  and  I  for  one,  that  a  Reform  would  cause 
the  peace  of  the  country  never  to  be  broken,  or  attempted  to  be  broken, 
except  in  such  a  trifling  degree  as  to  be  easily  restored  by  peace-officers. 
.We  say,  that,  as  to  sinecures,  pensions,  &c.,  a  Reformed  Parliament 
would  reduce  them  to  the  standard  of  strict  public  services.  We  say, 
that,  as  to  salaries  and  pay,  they  should  be  reduced  in  the  proportion 
in  which  the  wages  of  labourers  and  mechanics  and  manufacturers  have 
been  reduced.  We  say,  that,  if  we  were  to  stop  here,  the  drain  upon 
your  estates  would  become  much  less  than  it  is.  But,  I  am  not  for  stop- 
ping here.  I  am  for  making  that  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  debt, 
which  has  been  stigmatised  as  a  breach  of  national  faith,  and,  by  others, 
as  a  robbery  ;  and,  I  will  endeavour  to  prove,  that  it  is  neither  one  nor 
the  other. 

At  several  of  the  public  meetings  it  has  been  resolved,  that  the  debt 
is  not  national ;  that  those  only  owe  the  money,  who  have  voted  for  those 
who  borrowed  the  money  ;  and  that  those  who  have  filled  the  seats  owe 
the  debt.  Witnout  attempting  to  enter  into  this  question  at  present,  I 
shall  proceed  to  say,  that  those  who  have  lent  their  money  to  the  Govern- 
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ment  were  the  best  judges  of  the  security  they  received  for  repayment. 
They  very  well  knew,  that  they  had  no  other  security  than  that  which  the 
power  of  collecting  a  sufficiency  of  taxes  gave  them  ;  and,  the  simple 
question  is,  whether,  in  order  to  collect  a  sufficiency  of  taxes,  the  nation 
is  bound  to  hazard  the  very  lives  of  a  great  part  of  the  people.  I  say, 
that  it  is  not;  I  say,  that  the  safety  and  happiness  of  millions  is  to  be 
preferred  to  the  safety  and  happiness  of  thousands ;  and,  1  say,  that 
this  is  a  principle  that  is  consonant  with  every  notion  of  justice  and 
humanity. 

But,  let  us  look  a  little  into  the  facts  of  this  case.  There  are  some 
oP  the  fundholders,  who  lent  their  money  in  a  currency,  one  pound  of 
which  was  equal  in  value  to  a  pound  of  the  present  day;  but,  all  those 
who  lent  the  Government  money  after  the  stoppage  of  the  Bank  in  1797, 
lent  no  such  a  thing.  They  lent  a  paper-money  of  inferior  value ;  and 
now,  when  the  currency  has  been  again  raised  in  value,  is  the  nation 
bound  to  pay  the  lenders  as  much  of  tiiis  paper  as  they  lent  of  an  in- 
ferior paper  ?  If  the  lending  had  been  in  pieces  of  gold  of  one  ounce 
weight  each,  would  it  be  a  robbery  to  make  payment  for  ten  pieces  in  five 
pieces  of  two  ounces  weight  each  ?  If  the  lending  had  been  in  bushels  of 
wheat  at  9s.  a  bushel,  would  it  be  a  robbery  to  make  payment  for  ten 
bushels  in  five  bushels  at  1 8s.  each  ?  And,  though  the  price  of  wheat  is 
now  more  than  half  what  it  used  to  be  when  the  money  was  lent,  this  is 
merely  owing  to  a  short  crop,  and,  if  we  take  ail  the  articles  of  produce, 
lean  stock,  meat,  wool,  flax,  and  corn,  they  do  not  sell  for  half  the  price 
they  sold  for  when  the  main  part  of  the  money  was  borrowed.  And  yet 
they  call  it  robbery,  if  we  do  not  continue  to  pay  two  for  one  ! 

Nor  had  the  nation  any  thing  to  do  in  changing  the  value  of  the 
currency.  The  Governor  and  Directors  of  the  Bank  Company  were 
bound  by  law  to  pay  the  amount  of  their  notes  to  the  bearer  upon  de- 
mand, in  gold  and  silver.  They  issued  such  large  quantities  of  notes, 
that,  in  1797,  when  the  holders  of  the  notes  went  for  payment,  the 
Governor  and  Directors  went  to  Pitt,  and  told  him  their  fears  for  the 
safety  of  their  concern.  Pitt  procured  an  Order  of  Council,  authorising 
them  to  refuse  to  pay  their  notes !  This  was  all  unlawful ;  but,  the 
Parliament  passed  an  Act  to  protect  the  Governor  and  Directors  and  Pitt 
and  the  Council  against  the  consequences  of  this  great  and  memorable 
breach  of  the  laws.  This  Bank  Company  are  amongst  the  very  greate£ 
of  the  fundholders,  and  they  cry  aloud  about  breach  of  faith,  about  rob- 
bery, because  Mr.  Preston  and  others  have  proposed  to  pay  them  no 
longer  the  value  of  two  bushels  of  wheat  for  the  value  of  one  bushel  of 
wheat  ! 

The  Bank  paper,  including  the  country  paper,  which  depended  upon 
that  of  the  London  Bank,  has  now  been  more  than  half  drawn  in. 
Whose  fault  was  that?  Not  the  nation's.  The  nation  had  no  hand  in 
the  stoppage  of  1797,  nor  had  it  any  hand  in  drawing  in  the  paper.  The 
whole  has  been  done  by  those  who  manage  the  paper- money;  and  yet, 
the  nation  at  large  are  to  be  called  robbers,  if  they  assert  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  wholly  ruined  by  the  operations  of  these  managers ! 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  common  day-labourer.  Infinite  pains 
have  been  taken  by  the  sons  of  corruption  to  persuade  the  labouring 
classes,  that  they  do  not  pay  any  part  of  the  Debt.  Oh,  no  !  great 
care  is  taken  these  corrupt  men  tell  them,  not  to  tax  THEM.  Great 
care  is  taken,  to  lay  the  weight  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  who  are  able 
to  bear  it.  Great  care  is  ta'ken  not  to  make  the  poor  man  contribute 
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towards  the  support  of  the  splendid  sinecure  placeman  and  pensioner ; 
and  these  corrupt  men  say,  that  the  war,  having  been  carried  on  for  the 
protection  of  property,  men  of  property  are,  and  ought  to  be,  liable  to 
pay  the  interest  of  the  debt,  which  was  contracted,  that  is  to  say,  the 
money  that  was  borrowed  and  expended  upon  the  war.  If  this  really 
were  the  case,  and  if  the  taxes  paid  by  you  and  your  yeomanry  cavalry 
tenants,  did  not  at  all  affect  the  labouring  classes,  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
much  less  consequence  than  it  is.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  press 
of  corruption  tell  the  labouring  people  a  gross  and  wicked  falsehood 
when  it  tells  them  that  they  are  not  taxed.  They  are  taxed,  and  pretty 
handsomely  too.  The  malt,  beer,  leather,  salt,  sugar,  tea,  tobacco,  soap, 
candles,  and  spirits,  of  which  the  farmer's  man,  the  artizan,  the  mechanic, 
and  the  manufacturer  and  their  families  consume,  and  must  consume,  a 
very  large  part  of  all  that  is  consumed  in  the  country ;  these  articles  all 
pay  a  heavy  tax,  and,  indeed,  the  taxes  raised  upon  the  malt,  h ops,  and 
beer  alone,  amount  to  a  greater  sum,  and  a  much  greater  sum,  than  the 
taxes  on  all  the  land,  and  all  the  houses,  all  the  windows,  all  the  car- 
nages, all  the  horses,  all  the  servants,  all  the  dogs,  and  all  th^^gther 
taxes  imposed  on  the  rich  and  not  on  the  poor.  Let  us,  however,  come 
to  the  proof -,  for  this  is  a  great  matter.  Let  me  go  to  the  book;  the 
book  of  all  books,  the  book  of  taxes  !  Here  I  have  it  before  me.  It 
is  an  account  of  what  the  Government  received  from  the  people  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  during  the  last  year  of  our  livqs.  It 
received,  for  the  above-mentioned  things,  as  follows : 

For  Beer,  Hops,  and  Malt     -  -      £9,588,64 1 

For  Land,  Houses,  Windows,  Carnages,  Horses, 
Mules,  Servants,  Bailiffs,  Waiters,  Powder- 
Tax,  Dogs,  &c.,  &c.  -  -  only  7,616,200 

So  that  the  beer,  hops,  and  malt  alone,  which  are  chiefly  used  by  those 
who  are  called  the  "  lower  classes,"  pay  nearly  one-fourth  part  more 
every  year  than  all  the  land,  houses,  windows,  and  the'other  things  just 
named.  And  yet  the  corrupt  press  would  fain  make  the  laboring 
classes  believe  that  they  pay  no  taxes,  and  that  great  care  has  been 
taken  not  to  lay  any  burdens  upon  those  who  are  not  well  able  to  bear 
them  !  And,  this  is  the  reason,  forsooth,  why  the  poor  ought  not  to 
have  a  vote  at  elections  ! 

But,  I  am  wandering  from  the  point  immediately  before  me,  which 
was  to  show  how  the  common  day-labourer  stands  affected  with  regard 
to  -the  Debt.  The  expenses  of  the  Government  may  be  divided  into  two 
heads  : — First,  the  army,  navy,  civil  list,  pensions,  &c.  ;  and,  Secondt 
the  debt.  The  taxes  required  to  pay  the  army,  navy,  &c.,  amount  to 
about  twenty-two  millions  a  year ;  and  the  taxes  required  to  pay  the 
interest  of  the  debt  to  about  forty-four  millions  a  year ;  so  that  the 
charge  for  the  debt  is  twice  as  great  as  the  charge  for  every  thing-  else. 
The  commonest  day-labourer  pays  in  taxes,  according  to  Mr.  PRESTON'S 
computation,  ten  pounds  a  year,  if  he  earn  eighteen  pounds  a  year,  and, 
of  course,  his  ten  pounds  are  divided  nearly  as  follows  : 

For  Army,  Civil  List,  &c.         -         -         -         -      £3     6     8 
For  Debt      -------         6  13     4 
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Now,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  debt-money  was  borrowed,  the 
labouring  man  used  to  receive  at  Botley  from  15s.  to  18$.  a  week;  and 
he  now  receives  only  from  9s.  to  10s.  a  week.  And,  if  we  reckon  the 
time  that  lie  now  loses  for  want  of  work,  which  used  never  to  be  the 
case,  his  wages  have,  in  fact,  especially  if  we  include  the  want  of 
work  for  his  wife  and  children,  been  reduced  one-half.  And  is  he  still 
to  pay  the  61.  \3s.4d.  a  year  on  account  of  the  Debt?  When  the 
debt-money  was  borrowed,  it  took  only  about  eight  weeks'  wages  in  the 
year  to  pay  his  portion  of  the  charge  for  the  debt ;  but  now  it  takes 
sixteen  weeks'  wages  in  the  year ;  and  the  fundholder  can  have  these 
sixteen  weeks'  wages  for  the  same  quantity  of  money  that  he  could  have 
had  eight  weeks'  wages  when  the  debt-money  was  borrowed.  And  yet 
they  call  it  a  robbery  to  reduce  the  payment  from  sixteen  weeks'  wages 
to  eight  weeks'  wages  !  Nay,  they  call  it  a  robbery  to  reduce  the  fund- 
holder  one  per  cent.,  that  is  to  say,  they  call  it  a  robbery  to  give  him 
more  than  the  amount  of  twelve  weeks'  wages  for  the  eight  weeks'  wages 
which  he  lent  to  the  Government !  This  they  stigmatise  as  a  robbery  ; 
this  they  call  a  breach  of  national  faith  ;  against  this  they  cry  as  loudly 
as  parson  Parks  cried,  the  other  day,  against  the  "  horrid  and  diabolical 
plot,"  which  he  had  discovered  in  a  hackney-coach,  and  which  con- 
sisted, I  suppose,  in  the  entwining  of  ribbons  of  colours  red,  white,  and 
blue! 

It  is  impossible  to  take  this  view  of  the  matter  and  not  to  be  convinced 
that  things  cannot  go  on  in  their  present  train  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  question,  therefore,  is  not,  whether  all  shall  remain  as  it  is,  or  a 
change  take  place  ;  for  a  change  of  some  sort  must  take  place ;  and,  the 
only  question  is,  of  what  sort  that  change  shall  be. 

I  believe,  that  most  men  are  convinced,  that,  if  a  Reform  of  the  Par- 
liament had  taken  place  in  1792,  we  never  should  have  seen  a  war  against 
the  people  of  France  ;  that  we  should  have  suffered  that  people  to  settle 
their  affairs  in  their  own  way  ;  that  we  should  not  have  expended  million 
after  million  on  the  Bourbon  fugitives  and  French  aristocratic  and  eccle- 
siastical emigrants,  while  our  own  list  of  paupers  was  increasing  at  so 
dreadful  a  rate  :  and  that  we  should  never  have  heard  of  votes  for  monu- 
ments to  commemorate  the  glory  of  having  restored  the  Bourbons 
and  the  inquisition.  I  believe  that  most  men,  high  as  well  as  low,  are 
now  convinced  of  this.  I  believe  also,  that  the  same  conviction  pre- 
vails as  to  the  impossibility  of  sufficiently  reducing  the  expenses  of 
the  country,  and,  of  course,  the  taxes,  without  a  Reform.  At  any 
rate,  the  people,  the  great  body  of  the  people,  are  now  most  thoroughly 
convinced,  that  their  miseries  can  never  have  an  end,  until  this  Re- 
form shall  take  place.  They  now  clearly  see  what  are  the  real  causes  of 
their  sufferings  ;  they  see  that  they  arise  from  taxation  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  paper- money;  they  have  too  much  sense  to  believe  that 
soup-kettles  can  form  a  permanent  establishment,  and  too  much  spirit 
to  endure  the  thought  of  living  all  their  lives  upon  alms;  they  laugh, 
and  well  they  may,  at  the  idea  of  saving  banks,  where  they  are  to  pro- 
vide for  sickness  and  old  age  by  putting  by  a  penny  or  two  a  week,  while 
each  labourer  is  paying  about  four  shillings  a  week  in  taxes.  In  short, 
they  now,  in  spite  of  all  the  endeavours  to  "  irritate  and  mislead,"  clearly 
see  their  way,  and  are  coolly  and  firmly  pressing  forward  with  petitions 
for  Reform. 

And,  why  are  you  alarmed  at  this  ?    Do  you  fear  the  consequences 
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putting-  an  end  to  that  mass  of  bribery  and  corruption  and  immo- 
lity  of  every  sort,  which  now  attend  elections  ?  — How  can  you  be  injured 
by  annual  Parliaments  and  universal  suffrage  ?  If  the  Members  be 
really  the  choice  of  the  people,  what  is  it  to  you  how  often  ttoey  are 
elected?  Does  universal  suffrage  frighten  you?  Why  should  it,  if 
universal  taxation  does  not  ?  By  the  word  universal,  it  is  impossible 
that  we  should  mean  universal  in  its  literal  sense.  We  often  say,  that 
"  all  the  world  "  knows  such  or  such  a  thing1.  But,  by  these  words)  we 
do  not  mean,  that  all  the  people  in  all  countries,  savages  and  all,  know 
it.  The  word  universal  is. made  use  of  to  save  the  repetition  of  a  great 
many  words.  We  explain,  that  we  mean,  that  every  man,  who  is  of  age, 
and  who  is  untainted  with  any  infamous  crime,  should  have  a  vote  ;  and, 
when  we  have  so  clearly  shown,  that  even  the  common  day-labourer  is 
so  heavily  taxed,  we  wait  to  hear  the  arguments  to  prove  that  he  ought 
not  to  be  permitted  to  have  a  vote  in  the  choosing*  of  those  by  whom  he 
is  so  taxed,  and  such  arguments  we  have  not  yet  heard. 

The  practicability  is  aH  that  can  possibly  remain  in  doubt,  for  the 
justice  of  the  thing  is  clear.  Some  persons,  very  sincere  and  very  able 
friends  of  Reform,  are  disposed  to  stop  at  householders ;  that  is  to  say, 
all  men  who  are  masters  of  a  house,  or  occupy  a  house,  whether  they 
pay  any  direct  rates  or  taxes,  or  whether  they  do  not.  This  would  he 
doing  a  great  deal;  for,  as  it  would  include  all  cattagers  and  all  married 
journeymen,  it  would,  perhaps,  satisfy  the  people.  But,  certainly,  no- 
thing one  inch  short  of  this  ever  will  satisfy  them ;  and,  in  this  case, 
the  ballot  appears  necessary  to  preserve  the  free  exercise  of  this  in- 
valuable right ;  for,  without  the  ballot,  what  is  to  protect  the  farmer 
and  the  householder  against  their  landlord  ?  In  America,  where  so  very 
small  a  part  of  the  farmers  are  tenants,  and  where  the  labouring  classes 
are  so  very  independent,  they  have  still  adhered  to  the  ballot,  which, 
besides  the  protection  it  affords  to  tenants  and  other  dependent  persons 
has  the  excellent  effect,  in  many  cases,  of  preventing  strife  amongst 
neighbours  and  relations,  The  ABBE  MABLY,  a  French  writer  of  great 
eminence,  in  his  Letters  to  Mr.  JOHN  ADAMS,  on  the  American  Con- 
stitutions, finds  fault  of  the  ballot,  as  being  a  provision  against  an  evil 
that  ought  not  to  exist',  and  he  predict*,  that  it  will  tend  to  degrade 
the  people.  He  wrote  in  1786;  but,  his  prediction  has  not  yet  been 
fulfilled.  However,  I  would  break  with  nobody  on  the  subject  of  the 
ballot,  nor  do  1  believe  the  petitioners  in  general  would.  I  have  confidence 
enough  in  the  honesty  and  spirit  of  my  countrymen  to  believe  that 
without  the  ballot  they  would  act  as  became  freemen. 

But,  after  all,  let  us  have  the  subject  fairly  discussed;  let  a  bill  bo 
brought  in,  and  let  us,  when  we  see  its  provisions,  examine  whether  they 
be  good  or  bad.  Let  free  discussion  take  place,  and  I  will  engage,  that 
we  arrive  at  the  truth.  And,  what  has  any  one,  who  means  rightly,  to 
fear  from  such  a  reform  ?  It  contemplates  no  hostility  to  any  lawful 
prerogative  or  privilege ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  fully  contemplates  the 
real  enjoyment  of  both  by  those  who  are  entitled  to  them.  Are  you 
afraid,  that  such  a  Reform  would  fill  the  Commons'  or  People's  House 
with  low  and  foolish  men  ?  If  you  are,  upon  what  are  your  fears  founded  ? 
Has  a  representative  system,  from  top  to  toe,  produced  this  effect  in 
America  ?  No :  the  four  persons  who  have  been  Presidents,  Messrs. 
Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Madison,  were  the  four  men  most 
distinguished  in  their  country  for  politics  talent  and  wisdom,  equal  to 
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any  men  upon  earth  as  to  private  character,  and  all  of  them  possessing 
estates,  to  which,  unavgmented,  they  retired  at  the  termination  of  their 
public  duties.  The  two  Houses  of  Congress,  are  filled,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  by  men  of  some  fortune  as  well  as  men  of  distinguished 
talent.  Why,  then,  should  you  suppose,  that  the  people  of  England, 
if  free  to  choose,  would  fix  their  choice  on  men  of  no  property  and  wo 
talentl 

But  are  you  afraid,  that  the  King  would  be  compelled  to  put  his  autho- 
rity into  the  hands  of  men  having  no  noble  blood  in  their  veins,  and 
that,  thus,  the  ancient  families  of  the  kingdom  would  have  the  shame 
of  submitting  to  the  sway  of  upstarts  ?  Before  you  express  such  a  fear, 
you  should  ask  yourselves,  who  and  whence  came  those  who  have  this 
sway  in  their  hands  NOW.  The  Lord  Chancellor  is  the  son  of  a  Coal- 
Merchant ;  Lord  Sidmouth  the  son  of  a  Doctor  of  Physic ;  Lord  Liver- 
pool the  son  of  a  very  clever  man,  who  was  once  a  writer  in  Reviews  and 
other  such  publications ;  Mr.  Vansittart  was,  not  many  years  ago,  a 
Sessions  Lawyer  in  Berkshire ;  Mr.  Canning's  origin  I  have  no  certain 
trace  of;  Mr.  Huskisson  is  a  farmer's  son,  and  has  been  an  Apothecary 
or  Banker's  clerk ;  and  our  worthy  friend,  old  George  Rose,  at  whose 
heels  the  Baronets  and  'Squires  of  Hampshire  follow  like  well-trained 
spaniels,  was  a  Purser  in  the  Navy.  Come,  come,  then  !  Cheer  up  ! 
Don't  be  frightened  !  What  is  it  that  has  raised  these  men,  and  many 
others  who  could  be  mentioned,  to  such  a  height  of  power  ?  Why,  their 
application  to  business ;  their  industry ;  their  store  of  knowledge  calcu- 
lated for  the  purposes  of  supporting  the  system ;  their  superior  talents 
of  the  sort  that  are  required  to  carry  on  that  which  they  are  wanted  to 
carry  on.  If,  therefore,  the  notion  of  attaching  importance  to  mere 
birth  were  to  be  admitted  to  be  wise  instead  of  being  foolishness  itself, 
what  have  you  to  fear  on  this  score  from  the  proposed  Reform  ?  Nay, 
I  see  no  reason  at  all,  why  the  present  ministers,  with  an  exception  or 
two,  should  not  remain  as  they  are.  A  reformed  Parliament  would 
certainly  leave  the  King  perfectly  unfettered  in  his  choice  ;  and,  it  is  the 
evils  of  the  present  system  that  we  want  to  get  rid  of,  and  not  of  the 
men  who  carry  it  on.  For,  as  you  must  have  observed,  amongst  all 
the  numerous  petitions  for  Reform,  not  one  expresses  a  wish  to  produce 
a  change  of  the  ministers.  The  WHIG  press  has  been,  indeed,  labour- 
ing at  this  point;  but,  its  efforts  have  been  so  contemptible  in  point  of 
effect,  that  not  a  single  petition  contains  any  such  thought.  Pitt,  in 
his  better  days,  and  before  his  connection  with  Dundas,  said,  that  with- 
out a  reform  of  the  Parliament,  no  minister  in  England  could  be  honest, 
by  which  he  meant,  I  suppose,  that  no  minister  could  act  freely  and 
effectually  for  the  good  of  the  country ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  opi- 
nion of  the  people. 

Now,  then,  if  no  other  considerations  had  any  weight  with  you,  do 
you  not  perceive,  that  there  is  danger  to  yourselves  in  keeping  aloof 
from  so  many  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sturdy  men  as 
are  now  so  eagerly  seeking  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  wish 
of  their  hearts  Y  You  cannot  deny,  if  the  question  be  put  home  to  you, 
that  you  lament  the  events  of  the  last  twenty-five  years.  You  cannot 
say,  that  you  believe  the  present  distress  and  misery  to  be  temporary. 
You  cannot  point  to  any  ground  of  hope  of  an  alteration  for  the  better,  if 
the  present  system  be  persevered  in.  You  can  hardly  endure  the  idea  of 
seeing  your  estates  wholly  pass  away  from  you.  And,  if  you  were,  or  are 
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insensible  to  every  other  feeling-,  do  you  not  dread  the  thought  of  being 
held  in  contempt  or  abhorrence  by  the  labouring  classes  ?  And  yet, 
must  not  this  be  the  case,  if  you  still  resolve  to  keep  aloof?  They 
have,  everywhere,  with  their  accustomed  deference  to  their  superiors 
in  rank  and  property,  been  anxiously  looking  towards  those  superiors. 
They  have  respectfully  urged  them  to  take  the  lead ;  and,  they  have, 
everywhere  except  at  Nottingham,  and  Norwich,  and  in  the  County  of 
Cornwall,  met  with  refusal,  and,  in  some  cases,  with  insult  and  abuse. 
This,  however,  has  not  prevented  them  from  exercising  their  right  of 
petition,  and,  in  their  cool,  decorous,  and  able  manner  of  doing  it,  they 
have  given  those  superiors  a  lesson  which  ought  to  be  a  warning  to 
them  in  future.  That  mevn  should,  by  false  pride,  be  rendered  so  stupid 
as  to  cast  away  proffered  influence  and  power  would  appear  incredible 
were  not  the  fact  attested  by  undeniable  evidence.  At  CARLISLE  the 
labouring  classes  have  made  a  formal  and  written  application  to  their 
employers  to  place  themselves  at  their  head  in  the  work  of  petitioning. 
The  document  is  curious  and  interesting,  and  is  as  follows.  The  ap- 
plication appears  to  have  been  a  Circular. 

"  SIR,— We  the  Operative in  your  employ,  considering  the  necessity  of  a 

Reform  in  Parliament  to  be  the  only  means  of  relieving  the  present  existing 
distress  of  the  country,  call  upon  you  to  come  forward  along  with  your  brother 
manufacturers  of  other  trades,  in  calling  a  general  public  meeting  to  express 
the  grievances  which  the  people  lie  under  and  the  necessity  of  redress. — Sir, 
— It  is  the  full  intention  of  the  people  to  petition  the  King,  likewise  the  Le- 
gislature—and  if  you  absolutely  refuse  to  act  in  a  public  capacity  in  the  bu- 
siness, we  shall  be  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  taking  the  cause  in  Jiand 
ourselves.— But  \\efondly  hope  you  will  accede  to  our  reasonable  request,  and 
come  forward  to  use  every  lawful  means  in  your  power  to  redress  your  own 
grievances  and  the  grievances  of  your  servants. 
"  And  your  Petitioners  will  ever  pray ." 

Now,  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  what  proceeding  could  be  more  pro- 
per, more  sensible  than  this  ?  What  more  reasonable,  what  more  fair 
and  honest  ?  And  yet,  it  appears,  that  the  employers,  though  not  with 
insult  and  abuse,  declined  the  invitation,  upon  the  vague  assertion,  that 
"  no  benefit  could  be  expected  to  result "  from  such  a  public  meeting. 
The  insult  and  abuse  were  left  to  be  supplied  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
COURIER,  who  was  once  himself  a  journeyman  tailor,  and  who  now, 
affecting  airs  of  high-blood,  treats  these  sensible,  modest,  and  suffering 
people  as  if  they  were  so  many  curs,  fit  to  be  fed  only  on  carrion.  Do 
you  think,  that  THIS  is  the  way  to  conciliate  the  people,  to  cheer  them 
with  hope,  to  induce  them  to  exercise  fortitude  and  patience,  and  to 
strengthen  the  natural  ties  which  bind  them  to  their  superiors  in  rank 
ancT  wealth  ?  No  :  but  it  is  the  way  to  burst  those  ties  asunder  and  to 
destroy  them  for  ever.  A  Reform  will  take  place  or  it  will  not.  If  it  do 
not,  if  it  be  finally  refused,  and  that,  too,  as  those  vile  writers  would 
recommend,  without  a  fair  and  full  and  candid  hearing,  what  disappoint- 
ments, what  heart-burnings,  what  hatreds,  what  resentments,  what  com- 
bustibles are  here  gathering  together  !  And,  if  it  do  take  place,  in  what 
contempt  will  the  mass  of  ths  people  hold  those  whom  they,  with  that 
modesty  which  is  inseparable  from  true  courage,  now  look  up  to  as  their 
superiors  !  And,  therefore,  in  keeping  aloof  from  the  people  in  this  the 
hour  of  their  distress  and  anxiety,'  are  you  acting  the  part  of  men  who 
form  a  just  estimate  of  the  means  of  preserving  even  your  own  property 
and  character,  to  say  nothing  of  the  peace,  happiness  and  power  of  our 
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country,  which  might  as  far  surpass  all  others  in  prosperity  as  it  does  in 
enterprise,  talent,  and  renown  ? 

The  country,  instead  of  being  disturbed,  as  the  truly  seditious  writers 
on  the  side  of  corruption  would  fain  make  us  believe  ;  instead  of  being 
"  Irritated"  by  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  Reform,  is  kept,  by  the 
hope,  which  Reform  holds  out  to  it,  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  wholly 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world,  under  a  similar  pressure  of 
suffering.  Of  this  fact,  the  sad  scenes  at  DUNDEE  are  a  strong  and 
remarkable  instance.  At  the  great  and  populous  towns  of  Norwich, 
Manchester,  Paisley,  Glasgow,  Wigan,  Bolton,  Liverpool,  and  many 
others,  where  the  people  are  suffering  in  a  degree  that  makes  the 
heart  sink-within  one  to  think  of,  they  have  had  their  meetings  to  petition 
for  Reform  ;  they  have  agreed  on  petitions  ;  hope  has  been  left  in  their 
bosoms  ;  they  have  been  inspired  with  patience  and  fortitude  ;  and  all  is 
tranquil.  But,  at  Dundee,  where  a  partial  meeting  had  been  held 
early  in  November,  and  where  a  yentleman  who  moved  for  Reform  had 
been  borne  down,  there  violence  has  broken  forth,  houses  have  been 
plundered,  and  property  and  life  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  perils,  and  this, 
too,  amongst  the  sober,  the  sedate,  the  reflecting,  the  prudent,  the  moral 
people  of  Scotland. 

One  would  think,  that  this  instance  alone  would-rouse  you  from  your 
unaccountable  state  of  torpidity.  The  pensioned  Burke  insolently  said, 
that  the  King  held  his  crown  in  contempt  of  the  Reformers  of  1789. 
You  cannot  hold  your  property  in  contempt  of  the  people  ;  and  if  you 
could  do  it,  what  would  your  property  be  worth  ?  Yet,  every  day  that 
passes  over  your  heads,  is,  by  your"  keeping  aloof,  separating'  you  more 
and  more  widely  from  the  people,  the  great  mass  of  whom  are  well  con- 
vinced, that  you  have  only  to  place  yourselves  at  their  head  to  obtain  for 
them  the  full  accomplishment  of  their  wishes  ;  and,  what  is  more,  they 
would  be  satisfied  with  less  if  speedily  obtained  by  your  assistance. 

Thus,  it  appears  to  me,  that  every  consideration,  whether  as  to  self  or 
to  country,  calls  on  you  to  come  forth  and  cordially  join  in  the  work  of 
obtaining  a  Reform.  The  approaching  session  of  Parliament  will,  if  I 
am  not  much  deceived,  be  the  most  important  that  this  country  ever  saw. 
Its  measures  will  finally  pronounce  on  your  fate  ;  and,  what  sort  of  fate 
that  will  be  will  wholly  depend  on  yourselves. 

WM.  COBBETT. 
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To  come  forward  and  assist  in  the  putting  an  end  to  Bribery,  Corruption,  Perjury, 
and  all  sorts  of  infamies ;  and  to  deny,  if  they  can,  the  persecutions  and  the 
cruelties  of  the  Home  of  Bourbon  and  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition,  both  of 
which  have  now  been  restored. 


"  The  congregation  of  hypocrites  shall  be  desolate,  and  fir*  shall  consume  the 
tabernacles  of  Bribery." — JOB,  chap.  xv.  34. 


(Political  Register,  December,  1816.) 

London,  Dec.  2p,  1816'. 
GENTLEMEN, 

The  text,  which  I  have  here  taken  is  the  very  text,  which,  nearly  eleven 
years  ago,  \  posted  up  in  the  borough  of  HONITON  in  Devonshire,  with 
the  hope  of  inducing-  some  part,  at  least,  of  its  inhabitants  to  give  their 
votes  without  receiving  payment  for  them,  which  is,  as  you  well  know, 
not  only  bribery,  but  bribery  of  that  sort,  the  being  concerned  in  which 
is  made,  in  Scripture,  the  ground  of  exposing  the  guilty  parties  to  have 
their  habitations  consumed  by  fire.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  ihis  denunci- 
ation is  to  be  understood  figuratively  ;  that  it  was  not  meant  that  the 
bribers  or  the  bribed  would  have  their  habitations  actually  burnt ;  but 
there  can  be  as  little  doubt,  that  it  was  meant  to  declare  in  the  strongest 
terms,  that  bribery  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  most  heinous  offence,  and 
that  it  would  inevitably  be  followed  by  the  severest  of  all  punishments. 
"  Your  habitations  shall  be  consumed  ;  you  and  your  very  dwellings  shall 
bo  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  on  account  of  this  horrid  crime/' 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  clear  meaning  of  the  text,  and  a  denunci  • 
ation  more  awful  is  not,  as  far  as  1  recollect,  contained  in  the  whole  of 
the  Scriptures. 

Now,  seeing  that  I  have,  in  this  same  work  of  mine,  and  under  this 
same  title,  laboured  incessantly  for  the  last  eleven  years  of  my  Ufa,  with 
a^view  to  root  out  the  cause  of  Bribery,  Corruption  and  Perjury,  it  is 
not  without  feelings  strongly  tinctured  with  indignation  that  I  have 
learnt,  that  the  most  busy  and  most  loud  of  the  calumniators  of  me  and 
my  work,  have  been  found  and  are  still  to  be  found  in  your  order.  \ 
will  not,  however,  be  so  unjust  as  these  men,  who  make  a  point  of  con- 
founding me  with  known  traitors  and  murderers  ;  I  will  not  level  against 
your  whole  body  that  censure,  which,  as  I  would  fain  hope,  is  merited  but 
by  comparatively  a  few  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  who, 
as  an  order  of  men,  can,  I  trust,  never  be  so  detestably  base  as  to  co- 
operate with  the  hirelings  of  corruption's  press  in  the  work  of  impeding1 
the  progress  of  undeniable  truths,  and  in  that  of  propagating  notorious 
falsehoods. 

But,  speaking  with  this  large  and  liberal  exception,  have  I  not  reason 
to  complain  of  the  enmity  which  you  discover  towards  the  cause  of 
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Parliamentary  Reform  generally,  and  particularly  towards  the  exer- 
tions which  I  and  many  other  individuals  are  now  making  in  that  cause  ? 
And  further,  have  I  not  reason  to  complain,  that  now,  when  you  must 
see  the  absolute  necessity  of  Reform  in  order  to  secure  the  chance  of  a 
restoration  of  national  happiness,  you  do  not,  from  any  of  your  more 
than  thousand  pulpits,  utter  a  single  word  in  favour  of  that  measure,  the 
justice  of  which  no  man,  whose  character  is  not  already  as  black  as  soot, 
will  attempt  to  deny  ! 

If,  indeed,  the  Reformers  in  general,  and  I  in  particular,  had  made 
the  undermining  of  religion,  or  the  taking  away  of  the  temporal  property 
of  the  Church,  a  part  of  the  change  we  contemplate  and  recommend, 
there  might  have  been  some  ground  for  your  hostility  towards  us  and  our 
plans.  But,  while  the  Reformers  in  general  have  been  wholly  silent  upon 
these  matters,  I  have  most  strenuously  recommended  the  abstaining  from 
all  attempts  to  mix  up  questions  of  religion  with  the  question  of  Reform. 
I  am  for  coming  to  no  previous  determination  as  to  the  temporalities  of 
the  Church  ;  but,  to  leave  that  matter  to  be  settled  (if  it  be  necessary  to 
meddle  with  it  at  all)  by  a  Parliament,  chosen  fairly  by  the  people  at  large. 
There  are  persons  who  have  ascribed  a  large  part  of  the  present  suffer- 
ings of  the  nation  to  the  existence  of  tithes ;  and  who,  of  course,  have 
directed,  as  far  as  they  have  been  able,  the  hatred  of  the  people  against 
you.  They  have,  in  fact,  told  the  people,  that  your  tithes  are  a  tax  ; 
that  they  are  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  farmer  and  the  poor ;  that  they 
are  oppressive  ;  and,  in  short,  that  they  are  one  of  the  great  causes  of 
the  present  miseries  of  the  people.  But,  who  are  these  persons  ?  Not 
the  Reformers  ;  no,  but  those  very  men  whom  you  are  labouring  to 
uphold  against  the  Reformers  !  And,  what  is  more,  you  must  see,  that 
these  men  have  now  in  contemplation  a  measure  which,  if  adopted,  will 
inevitably,  in  a  few  years,  produce  the  total  annihilation  of  the  whole  of 
your  temporal  means  !  On  the  other  hand,  so  far  from  joining  in  this 
deceptions  outcry  against  you ;  so  far  from  putting  tithes  upon  a  level 
of  the  taxes,  I  havje  taken  no  inconsiderable  pains  to  show  the  fallacy  of 
such  a  notion.  I  have  reminded  my  readers,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
show,  how  the  mass  of  the  people  can  suffer  because  the  rent  of  the 
landlord  is  divided  with  the  parson ;  I  have  reminded  them,  that  if  tithes 
were  abolished  to-morrow,  they  would  only  be  added  to  the  farmer's 
rent,  and  go  to  add  to  the  already  immense  estates  of  the  landlord,  with- 
out doing  any  good  to  the  people  at  large ;  I  have  reminded  them,  that 
tithes  have  existed  for  seven  hundred  years,  and  that  England  has  been 
very  happy  during  that  time,  but  that  Paper- Money,  National  Debts, 
Standing  Armies,  Enormous  Sinecures,  Pensions,  and  Grants,  to  East- 
India  Companies,  French  Emigrants,  8$c.  are  quite  NEW  THINGS,  and, 
that  to  these,  and  not  to  our  ancient  establishments,  are  our  miseries  to 
be  ascribed.  Who  but  me  amongst  all  the  laymen  in  England,  has  ever 
treated  your  order  with  this  fairness  and  liberality  ?  Who,  with  any 
degree  of  talent  at  his  command,  has  ever  put  your  case  upon  its  true 
ground  ?  And  yet,  whom  have  you  ever  pursued  with  so  much  foulness 
and  illiberality  ? 

However,  with  regard  to  your  temporalities  you  must  now  be  left  to 
take  your  chance.  If  prejudices,  though  they  may  be  unfounded,  exist 
against  your  possessions,  I  look  upon  myself  as  absolved  from  the  duty 
of  interference,  seeing  that  those  possessions  are  made  use  of  by  you  to 
impede  the  progress  of  political  knowledge,  and  that  your  pulpits  re- 
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sound  with  the  cry  of  "  sedition,"  against  truths  which  cannot  be  de- 
nied and  arguments  which  cannot  be  answered.  You  have,  for  years 
past,  been  cheering  on  the  Gentry  and  Yeomanry  in  the  pursuit  and  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Reformers ;  and,  it  will,  therefore,  not  be  a  subject 
of  very  deep  regret,  if,  at  last,  you  should,  like  ACTION,  be  devoured  by 
your  own  hounds. 

It  is  possible,  that  some  of  you  may  doubt  whether  a  Parliamentary 
Reform  would  produce  all  the  good  which  we  contemplate ;  but,  it  is 
quite  impossible  that  you  should  not  be  convinced,  that  it  would  put  an 
end  to  the  greatest  mass  of  wickedness  that  ever  existed  in  any  nation 
upon  earth.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  the  land  is  filled  with 
crimes  in  consequence  of  the  present  mode  of  election.  You  know  that 
drunkenness,  fraud,  calumny,  bribery,  corruption,  false- swearing,  and, 
in  short,  every  [species  of  infamy,  are  produced  by  this  cause,  and  that, 
too,  in  degree  and  quantity  wholly  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  When  I  was  at  HONITON,  in  1806,  many  of  the  wretched  voters 
told  me,  in  the  hearing  of  witnesses  now  alive,  that  they  knew  how 
wicked  it  was  to  do  what  they  did  ;  but,  that  they  wanted  the  money  to 
pay  their  rents,  and  that  they  should  be  starved  if  they  did  otherwise. 
Some  abused  me  very  foully,  and  said,  that,  in  advising  them  to  vote 
uninfluenced  by  money,  I  was  endeavouring  to  rob  them  of  their 
blessing !  For  this  was  the  term  they  gave  to  the  money  which  they 
were  to  receive.  But,  indeed,  the  bribery  and  corruption,  the  frauds  and 
false  swearings  are  too  notorious  to  need  particular  instances  to  establish 
their  existence.  The  Records  of  Parliament,  the  proceedings  of  Elec- 
tion Committees,  contain  a  greater  mass  of  proofs  of  fraudulent  villanies, 
than,  as  I  verily  believe,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Records  of  all  the 
Criminal  Courts  of  all  the  other  nations  in  the  world.  And,  if  to 
this  be  added  the  frauds  and  the  perjuries,  growing  out  of  the  Cus- 
tom and  Excise  Laws,  which,  for  the  far  greater  part,  have  grown  out 
of  Paper-money,  National  Debts,  and  Standing  Armies,  the  picture  is 
too  huge  and  too  horrid  to  be  endured  by  any  one  not  Host  to  every  sense 
of  morality  and  honour. 

Now,  if  this  be  not  a  true  and  fair  statement  of  the  case,  why  have 
none  of  you  ventured  to  contradict  and  disprove  it  ?  There  are  more 
than  fifteen  thousand  of  you,  who  have  livings  or  benefices  of  one 
sort  or  another,  and,  there  are  more  than  twenty  thousand  of  you  in 
orders.  Out  of  this  number  can  no  man  be  found,  with  all  your 
College  acquirements,  to  put  a  cool  and  fair  answer  upon  paper  ? 
For  forty  years  has  that  venerable  and  most  able  and  virtuous  Re- 
former, Major  Cartwright,  challenged  you  to  the  discussion ;  and 
never  has  he  been  answered  but  by  revilings.  Not  that  you  dislike  to 
meddle  with  politics ;  for  of  what  else  have  your  printed  sermons  con- 
sisted for  the  last  twenty-five  years  ?  Amongst  the  pamphlet- writers  in 
favour  of  the  wars  against  the  French  nation,  who  figured  next  after  the 
pensioned  Burke  ?  Who  but  the  Ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 
Mr.  HERBERT  MARSH,  who  is  now  become  a  Bishop,  wrote  a  pamphlet 
to  prove  the  justice  and  necessity  of  the  war  ;  and,  this  gentleman  had  a 

msion,  too,  of  more  than  five  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Whether  he  has 
it  now  is  more  than  I  can  say;  but,  he  had  it  in  1808.  He  published 
his  pamphlet  in  1799,  or  in  1800 ;  and  the  pension  was  given  him  in  the 

lonth  of  May,  1804.  I  mention  this,  not  only  as  a  well- recorded  in- 
stance of  clergymen  meddling  with  politics-,  but  also,  as  a  proof,  that 
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such  meddling  has  not  been  displeasing  to  the  Government.  The 
late  Rev.  JOHN  BRAND  wrote  a  political  pamphlet  in  favour  of  Pitt  and 
the  war,  and  he  had  the  great  living-  of  St.  GEORGE,  in  the  borough  of 
Southwark,  given  to  him  very  soon  afterwards,  by  the  then  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Lough  borough.  Messrs.  NARES  and  BELOK  were  long-,  and,  per- 
haps, still  are,  the  chief  conductors  of  that  political  engine,  called  the 
BRITISH  CRITIC.  Tney  have  both  good  rich  livings,  if  not  two  each. 
Besides,  Mr.  NARES,  who  has  the  living  of  Reading,  is  an  Archdeacon, 
and  Mr.  BELOE  was  Librarian  of  the  British  Museum  ;  the  manner  of 
his  ceasing  to  be  which,  may,  when  I  have  more  time,  be  fully  recorded. 

The  object,  in  giving  these  instances,  is,  not  to  throw  blame  on  these 
gentlemen  for  writing  on  politics.  I  could  say,  that  some  of  them  have 
written  very  baldly,  and,  I  am  convinced,  that,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  intentions,  they  have,  in  the  same  degree  as  they  have  produced 
effect,  done  mischief.  But,  this  is  not  the  point  at  which  I  am  aiming. 
The  object  is  to  show,  that  you  have  not  been  backward  to  meddle  with 
politics ;  and  indeed,  it  is  notorious,  that,  at  public  meetings,  held 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  continuation  of  the  late  wars,  you 
have  seldom  failed  to  take  a  prominent  part,  and  that,  upon  one  par- 
ticular occasion,  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Salisbury,  just  after  the 
death  of  PERCEVAL,  stood  alone  in  urging  the  Prince  Regent  to  push  on 
the  war  with  vigour. 

Your  not  answering  us,  therefore,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  your  dislike 
to  enter  into  political  discussions.  No  ;  it  arises  from  your  conscious- 
ness of  the  goodness  of  our  cause,  and  the  consequent  badness  of  that 
of  our  opponents.  You  do  not  answer,  because  you  cannot  answer. 
You  cannot  openly  say,  that  it  would  be  an  evil  to  get  rid  of  bribery, 
corruption,  perjury  and  subornation  of  perjury  ;  and  yet  this  you  must 
say,  or  no  answer  can  you  give.  There  are  no  shifts  and  shuffles  to  be 
made  avail  with  you.  Others  may  say,  that  a  Reform  of  the  Parliament 
would  not  do  good  in  certain  other  ways.  But  you,  being  clergymen, 
must  say,  at  once,*  that  you  approve  of  bribery,  corruption,  and  perjury, 
or  that  a  Reform  would  be  a  good  thing.  This  is  the  reason  why  you  do 
not  answer  our  writings,  and  why  you  endeavour  to  misrepresent  our 
characters  and  our  motives. 

But,  what  is  most  surprising  to  me,  is,  that  you,  above  all  men  in  the 
world,  should  be  able  to  endure  the  thought  of  the  existence  of  such 
disgraceful  crimes,  such  an  audacious  violation  of  decency  and  moral 
rectitude,  such  an  open  defiance  of  the  religion  you  profess.  When  I 
have  beheld  the  scenes  of  drunkenness,  fraud,  perjury,  bribery,  and  of 
beastliness  at  the  contested  rotten  borough  elections,  and,  indeed,  at  all 
elections,  where  money  is  expended  as  the  means  of  obtaining  a  majority 
on  the  poll,  I  have  felt  shame  at  the  reflection  that  those  whom  Tbeheld 
were  my  countrymen.  What,  then,  ought  to  have  been  my  reflections, 
if  I  had  been,  as  you  are,  charged  with  the  care  not  only  of  the  morals, 
but  of  the  souls,  of  the  people  ?  At  your  ordination  you  vow  before 
God,  that  you  firmly  believe  yourselves  to  be  called  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  take  upon  you  the  teaching  of  the  people  ;  and,  previous  to  your  in- 
duction into  any  living  or  curacy,  you  most  solemnly  declare  that  you 
will  do  all  in  your  power  to  lead  your  flocks  in  the  paths  of  religion  and 
virtue  and  holy  living,  and  of  your  sincerity  you  call  upon  the  Almighty 
to  be  your  witness.  It  is  not  my  wish  to  accuse  you  of  being  wholly 
unmindful  of  vows  made  with  such  'awful  solemnity ;  but,  may  I  not, 
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then,  express  my  surprise,  that  I  have  never  heard  of  any  one  in- 
stance, in  which  you  have  appeared  at  any  election  to  put  a  stop  to  or 
to  check  the  abominations  exhibited  at  such  scenes  ?  But,  suppose  this 
remissness  to  be  excusable,  which,  I  think,  no  one  can  suppose,  ought 
you  not  to  appear  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  those,  who  would  apply  a 
remedy  to  this  monstrous  evil,  this  unparalled  wickedness  ?  Of  minor 
offences  you  are  ready  enoug'h  to  take  notice.  The  breach  of  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Lord's  Day,  which  observance  is,  as  you  know,  enjoined 
merely  by  human  laws,  you  are  apt  enough  to  notice.  You  talk  stoutly 
enough  against  drunkenness,  profane  swearing,  and  rioting,  all  which, 
though  deserving  of  serious  censure,  are  mere  trifles,  or,  rather,  they  are 
nothing  at  all,  when  compared  to  those  deliberate  acts  of  bribery,  cor- 
ruption, and  perjury,  which  are  not  only  base  and  detestable  in  them- 
selves, but  which  strike,  with  traitorous  hand,  at  the  vitals  of  our 
country's  freedom  and  happiness.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  with  what 
alacrity  you  push  forward  to  join  in  condemning  every  thing  that  is 
aimed  against  the  conduct  of  persons  in  power ;  how  ready  you  are  to 
make  the  charge  of  sedition  against  every  man  who  writes  or  speaks  in 
defence  of  the  people's  rights;  but,  not  a  word  do  you  say  against  the 
violation  of  those  rights  or  against  any  acts,  however  scandalous,  of 
which  persons  in  power  have  been  guilty,  as  witness  your  ever-memo- 
rable conduct  relative  to  the  affair  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Mrs.  Clarke. 
Instead  of  making  your  pulpits  ring  with  condemnation  of  the  acts  which 
had  been  brought  to  light,  though  you  were  condemning  such  acts  in  the 
people  every  day,  you  stigmatized  as  seditious  men,  those  who  .had  en- 
deavoured to  put  an  end  to  such  acts  by  the  exposing  them  to  the  repro- 
bation of  the  world.  As  if  it  was  sedition  to  complain  of  the  vile 
traffic  which  was  then  brought  to  light !  Nay,  it  is  notorious,  that  more 
than  one  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  were,  more  or  less,  in- 
volved in  the  transactions  ;  and,  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  one 
DOCTOR  of  the  Church  obtained  the  honour  of  preaching  before  the  king- 
and  queen  through  the  interest  and  at  the  express  recommendation  of 
Mrs.  Clarke!  Now,  though  I  do  not  pretend  to  believe,  that  you,  as  a 
body,  approved  of  these  things,  yet  never  did  I  hear  of  your  disap- 
probation of  them ;  and,  I  well  recollect,  that  when,  at  a  public  meeting 
at  Winchester,  resolutions  were  moved  strongly  condemning  these  scan- 
dalous transactions,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  was  the  only 
man  who  had  the  shamelessness  to  oppose  them.  He,  too,  called  the  reso- 
lutions seditious, which  is  a  very  convenient  word,  as  it  seems  to  mean  any 
thing  that  those  who  use  it  please  ;  but,  the  sense  which  we  ought  to  put 
on  it  when  used  against  fact  and  argument,  is,  that  it  means  "  true  and 
unanswerable  but  dangerous  to  the  corrupt." 

Amongst  all  the  Ministers  of  my  time  PERCEVAL  was  the  favourite  of 
the  Church.  All  men  in  great  power  are  favourites  ;  but  there  seemed 
to  be  a  sort  of  intrinsic  merit  in  PERCEVAL,  which  entitled  him  to  your 
peculiar  regard  and  affection.  This  man,  when  Attorney -General,  pro- 
secuted a  tinman  of  Plymouth,  for  having  offered  Mr.  ADDINGTON,  then 
Minister,  a  turn  of  money  for  a  place  under  the  Government.  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  very  ignorant  man,  and  he  had  seen  so  much  of 
bribery,  that  he,  I  dare  say,  thought  there  was  no  danger  in  what  he 
was  doing.  Perceval,  however,  made  a  grand  display  of  the  enormity 
of  the  offence,  and  took  occasion  to  assert,  that  in  no  age,  in  no  country, 
were  men  in  power  so  free  from  this  species  of  traffic.  He,  thereupon, 
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called  for  punishment  on  the  tinman,  who  was  fined  and  imprisoned, 
whose  family  was  utterly  ruined,  and  who  soon  after  died  with  grief  and 
misery.  Well !  "  But  was  it  not  right,"  you  will  say,  "  to  punish  this 
attempt  to  bribe  ?"  Yes  :  but  now  let  us  look  at  the  conduct  of  this  same 
Perceval,  when  he  became  a  Minister,  six  years  afterwards.  The  ex- 
posures of  1809  included  every  species  of  bribery,  selling-  of  offices; 
swapping  of  offices  for  seats  ;  all  sorts  of  trafficking  in  this  way.  But, 
at  last,  out  came  a  distinct  charge  of  Mr.  MADDOCKS  against  this  same 
Perceval  himself,  whom  Mr.  MADDOCKS  accused  of  having,  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  who  was  also  a  Privy  Councillor,  CONNIVED 
at  the  sale  of  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  at  the  causing  the  holder  of 
the  seat  to  quit  it  afterwards,  because  the  holder  would  not  vote  for 
the  acquittal  of  the  Duke  of  York  \  This  was  the  distinct  charge 
which  Mr.  MADDOCKS  made  against  Perceval,  and  he  pledged  him- 
self to  prove  it  by  witnesses,  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  if  the 
House  would  hear  those  witnesses. 

Now,  then,  what  did  your  favourite  Perceval,  the  unrelenting  prose- 
cutor of  the  poor  tinman  do  ?  Why,  he  did  not  deny  the  charge,  but, 
he  begged  of  the  House  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  MADDOCKS'  motion,  and  not 
to  hear  his  witnesses ;  and,  why  ?  Because,  as  he  said,  those  who 
brought  forward  such  charges  were  enemies  to  the  Constitution,  and 
were  actuated  by  seditious  motives.  And,  generations  to  come  will  hear 
with  indignation,  that  the  House  determined  by  a  large  majority,  that, 
they  would  not  htar  the  witnesses  \  And  Perceval  continued  to  be  Chan- 
cellor of.  the  Exchequer,  he  continued  to  be  a  Privy  Councillor,  he  was 
afterwards  exalted  to  be  Prime  Minister,  and  when  he  was  killed  by  Mr. 
Bellingham,  you,  particularly  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  sent  up  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  Regent,  in  which  you  eulogized  his  character  ! 

Do.  you  think,  that  these  things  can  be  forgotten  ?  Do  you  think, 
that  the  calling  the  exposure  of  such  things  seditious  will  silence  the 
voices  or  assuage  the  indignation  of  the  virtuous  part  of  mankind  ?  Do 
you  wish  the  people  of  England  to  be  a  moral  and  religious  people,  and 
yet  do  you  wish  that  they  should  not  hold  these  things  in  abhorrence  ? 
Do  you  wish  them  to  be  honest,  and  true,  and  yet  do  you  wish  that  they 
should  approve  of  the  foulest  of  frauds  and  the  basest  of  perjuries  ?  Do 
you  wish  them  to  believe  in  the  Scriptures,  and  yet  do  you  wish  to  regard 
those  men  as  seditious,  who  reprobate  bribery  and  corruption  and  false- 
swearing,  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  those  very  Scriptures  ? 

SAMUEL,  when  about  to  yield  up  his  Rulership  over  the*  Israelites,  ap- 
peals, thus,  to  their  justice  as  to  his  conduct  in  his  great  office  : — "  Be- 
"  hold,  here  I  am :  witness  against  me  before  the  Lord,  and  before  his 
"  anointed  :  whose  ox  have  I  taken  ?  or  whose  ass  have  I  taken  ?  or 
"  whom  have  1  defrauded  ?  whom  have  I  oppressed  ?  or  of  whose  hand 
"  have  /  received  any  bribe  to  blind  mine  enemies  therewith  ?  and  I  will 
"  restore  it  you." — 1  Samuel,  chap.  xii.  verse  3.  But  his  sons,  whom  he 
had  appointed  to  rule  after  him,  appear  to  have  been  of  a  different 
character.  "  And  his  sons  walked  not  in  his  ways,  but  turned  aside  after 
lucre,  and  took  bribes,  and  perverted  judgment." — 1  Samuel,  chap.  viii. 
verse  3. 

What  was  the  consequence  ?  Nothing  short  of  a  revolution  ;  for  the 
people,  abhorring  so  much  this  act  of  taking  bribes,  called  upon  Samuel 
to  leave  them  under  the  sway  of  a  King ;  and,  though  Samuel  told  them, 
that  a  King  would  scourge  them  and  plunder  them  ;  though,  in  short, 
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they  were  assured,  that  they  should  be  subjected  to  the  most  horrid 
despotism,  yet,  with  their  eyes  open,  and  with  the  choice  fairly  before 
them,  they  preferred  an  open  despotism,  however  severe,  to  a  base  and 
cowardly,  undermining-  and  hypocritical  system  of  bribery,  by  which  they 
would  have  been  as  cruelly  oppressed  as  by  an  undisguised  despotism, 
and  would,  at  the  same  time,  have  been  deprived  of  the  sympathy,  which 
is  always  felt  for  those  who  suffer  under  the  hand  of  an  open  and  acknow- 
ledged despot.  This  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  horror  in  which 
the  crime  of  bribery  was  held  in  those  times  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  crime 
which,  in  every  part  of  the  Scripture,  where  it  is  mentioned  or  alluded 
to,  is,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  numbered  amongst  the  most  atrocious  of 
offences.  "  Gather  not  my  soul  with  sinners,  nor  my  life  with  bloody 
men,  in  whose  hands  is  mischief,  and  whose  right  hand  is  full  of  bribes." 
— Psalms  xxvi.  v.  9  and  10.  And,  really,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that 
he  who  will  deliberately  tender  or  take  a  bribe,  being  well  aware  of  all 
the  consequences,  is  capable  of  any  crime.  How  many  crimes  has  bri- 
bery actually  created  !  ISAIAH  charges  the  Israelites  with  being  cor- 
rupters,and  tells  them  that  their  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices  are  abase 
and  insolent  mockery  of  God,  while  they  are  guilty  of  such  things. 
"Learn  to  do  well,"  says  he  (chap.  1),  and  do  not  rely  upon  the  formal- 
ities of  your  religion.  JEREMIAH  compares  "  corrupters"  to  6ras.«  and 
iron ;  and,  indeed,  as  we  well  know,  they  are  the  most  impudent,  the 
most  profligate  of  all  mankind.  He  calls  them  "  grievous  revolters"  also 
(chap,  vi.,  v.  28) ;  but  if  he  had  lived  in  our  day,  he  would  have  been  called 
a  revolter,  that  is  to  say,  a  revolutionist  himself!  For  this  is  the  name 
given  to  us,  who  are  lahouring  to  put  down  corrupters  and  bribers  by 
destroying  the  sources  of  corruption  and  bribery.  Is  it  thus  that  we 
ought  to  be  treated?  From  any  of  your  Order  ought  we  to  expect  such 
treatment?  And,  will  any  of  you  still  persist  in  opposing  the  circulation 
of  this  work,  the  plain  and  obvious  tendency  of  which  is  to  drive  from 
the  land  the  abominations  against  which  both  Scripture  and  Reason  cry 
aloud  ?  Despitefully  as  some  of  you  have  treated  me  ;  great  and  unjust 
as  is  the  hatred  which  some  of  you  have  shown  towards  me ;  yet  I  will 
not  apply  even  to  these  my  most  bitter  enemies  the  description  given  by 
AMOS  (chap.  v..  10,  1 1,  and  12  v.)  ;  but,  if  they  persevere  in  their  foul 
hostility,  I  shall  leave  the  people  to  make  the  application.  "They  hate 
"  him  that  relukeih  in  the  yute,  and  they  abhor  him  that  speaketh 
"  uprightly.  Forasmuch,  therefore,  as  your  treading  is  upon  the  poor, 
"  and  ye  tuke  from  him  burdens  of  wheat :  ye  have  built  houses  of  hewn 
"  stone,  but  ye  shall  not  dwell  in  them  ;  ye  have  planted  pleasant  vine- 
"  yards,  but  ye  shall  not  drink  wine  of  them.  For  I  know  your  manifold 
"  transgressions  and  your  mighty  sins :  they  afflict  the  just,  they  take  a 
"  bribe,  and  they  turn  aside  the  poor  in  the  gate  from  their  right.'* 
If  this  serve  to  show,  that  there  were  bribery  and  corruption  in  times  of 
old,  it  also  serves  to  show,  that  there  were  men  to  reprobate  such  crimes, 
and  to  utter  denunciations  against  those  who  committed  them.  The 
civil  and  political  institutions  of  the  Israelites  were  different  from  ours; 
but,  the  principles  of  morality  and  of  justice  have  always  been,  and  must 
always  be,  the  same  ;  and,  without  speaking  profanely,  what  was  AMOS 
more  or  less  than  a  Reformer,  and  a  political  Reformer  too,  of  his  day  ? 
He  found  the  people  in  a  state  of  oppression,  he  saw  the  poor  trodden 
down,  he  saw  them  heavily  burdened  with  taxes,  he  saw  a  large  part  of  the 
produce  of  their  labours  taken  from  them,  he  saw  those  who  took  the 
VOL.  v,  p 
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taxes  building  splendid  mansions  and  living  in  luxury,  he  saw  the  work 
of  partiality  and  bribery  going  on,  he  saw  the  lower  orders  in  society  turned 
out  of  their  rights,and  he  complained,  that  whoever  rebuked  any  of  the  per- 
sons guilty  of  these  things,  whoever  spoke  uprightly,  was  Jutted  and  abhorred 
by  those  who  had  an  interest  in  the  continuance  of  the  oppressions. 

As  to  the  crime  of  false-swearing,  it  is  notoriously  one  of  the  heaviest 
of  those  sins  against  which  the  wrath  of  God  has  been  denounced  ;  but, 
it  becomes  of  much  more  than  ordinary  importance,  and  much  more 
than  ordinary  enormity,  when  it  affects  the  well-being  of  a  whole  com- 
munity.    You  know  as  well  as  I,  that  if  any  man  gives  a  vote,  either  in 
the  Parliament  or  at  an  election,  from  any  motive  of  self-interest,  he  is 
guilty  of  false-swearing.  You  know,  that  the  Peers  are  strictly  forbidden 
by  law,  and  it  is  a  breach  of  their  honour  and  their  oaths  as  Peers,  to 
exert  any  sort  of  influence  in  the  returning  of  Members  to  the  People's 
House,  or  Commons'  House  of  Parliament.     And  well  knowing  these 
things,  how  can  you,  as  clergymen  bound  by  solemn  vows  to  God  to 
watch  vigilantly  over  the  morals,  and  earnestly  to  labour  for  the  safety 
of  the  souls   of  the  people ;  how  can  you,  possessing  this  knowledge,  and 
bound  by  these  obligations,  hold  your  tongues  as  to  these  scenes,  which 
relative  to  these  matters,  are  almost  constantly  before  your  eyes  ?     And, 
do  you  think,  that  your  silence  will  be  justified  by  the  plea,  that  the  Re- 
formers are  seditious  men  ?     Do  you  think,  that,  if  asked  why  you  have 
not  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  the  scenes  exhibited  at  elections,  it 
•will  be  sufficient  for  you  to  say,  that  you  feared  worse  might  come  ?     Do 
you  suppose,  that  the  bare  plea  of  the  apprehension  of  a  possible  evil 
will  be  a  sufficient  justification  for  a  neglect  to  endeavour  to  put  an  end 
to  a  notoriously  existing  evil?     If  so,  you  must  believe,  that  to  suffer  a 
poor  creature  to  starve  by  the  road  side  will  be  justified,  upon  the  plea 
of  its  being  possible,  that,  if  relieved,  he  might  do  harm  in  the  world. 
This,  however,  you   cannot  believe.     We  are  not  to  do  evil  that  good 
mav  come  of  it ;  but  we  are  not  to  refrain  from  doing  good  from   the 
fear  ihat  evil  may  po-sibly  be  the  ultimate  consequence.  The  old  Norman 
proverb  :  Fait  cv  qn'tlfauf,  arrive  ce  qic'il  pourrn  :  Do  what  you  ought 
to  do,  let  the   consequence  be  \\hat  it  may:  This  is  a  ru^e  of  conduct 
worthy  of  men  of  honour  and  of  true  religion,  and  this  is  the  maxim  of 
our  able  and  virtuous  leader,  MAJOR  CARTWRIGHT,  whose  answer  to  all 
the  forebodings  of  the  timid  and  the  insincere,  has  always  been  :    "  Let 
"  us   keeping  the  laws  and  constitution  for  our  guides,  do  all  that  we 
"  are  able  to  do,  and  leave  the  rest  to   God  "     And,  indeed,  this  is  the 
language  of  common  sense  and  is  conformable  to  the  common  practice  of 
mankind  in  all  the  concerns  of  life,  public  as  well  as  private.     Not  to 
act  upon  this  principle  would  be  effectually  to  prevent  every  specie?  of 
en'erprise;    nothing  could  ever  be  undertaken  even  for  the  preservation 
of  the  independence  of  a  country.  No  improvement  could  ever  be  adopted  ; 
no  difficulty  could  ever  be  overcome  ;   nothing  good  could  ever  be  under- 
taken, and,  of  course,  could  ever  be  accomplished. 

"  Where  much  is  given,  much  is  required ;"  and  though  this  applies 
to  all  men,  in  their  several  degrees,  it  applies  more  especially  to  you, 
who?e  very  profession  calls  upon  you  to  exert  yourselves  against  such 
detestable  wickedness,  and  who  receive  such  very  large  sums  for  your 
services.  The  annual  income  of  the  Church,  ari-ing  from  tiihes  and 
other  sources,  which  are  destined  by  the  law  for  the  purpose  of  insuring- 
teachers  of  the  people,  is  not  less,  I  believe,  \\izn  five  millions  of  pounds 
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a  year,  exclusive  of  the  immense  Church  Property  in  Ireland.  It  is 
impossible  to  reconcile  to  reason,  that  this  property  ought  to  be  suffered 
to  be  enjoyed  by  you  but  as  a  reward  for  public  duties.  It  was  origi- 
nally so  intended,  as  the  endowments  and  the  early  laws  clearly  show. 
That  it  is  not  private  property  in  you  is  certain,  for  you  can  neither 
give  it  away  in  your  life-times  nor  bequeath  it  at  your  deaths.  If,  then, 
it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  compensation  for  services,  how  great  ought 
those  services  to  be !  And,  it  will  not  be  denied,  I  believe,  that  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  have  a  claim  to  a  share  in  those  services. 
Have  not  the  people,  then,  the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  a  right  to  call 
on  you  to  come  forth  to  their  assistance  upon  this  occasion  ?  If  you 
post  yourselves  up  as  the  clergy  only  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  on  what 
do  you  ground  your  claim  to  any  attention  on  the  part  of  the  people  ? 
Besides  you  ought  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  tithes  were  not  granted  to 
clergymen  and  their  families  ;  that  they  were  granted  to  a  clergy  who 
necer  had  wives  ;  that  the  income  of  each  living  was  to  be  divided 
into /bar  equal  parts,  one  part  for  the  poor,  one  for  the  repairing  of 
the  church  and  church-yard  and  for  the  furnishing  of  the  sacramental 
elements,  &c.,  one  part  for  keeping  hospitality  for  travellers  and  pilgrims, 
and  the  remaining  part  for  the  support  of  the  priest.  The  poor  are 
now  maintained  by  the  parish,  the  churches,  &c.  are  provided  for  by 
parish-rates,  you  keep  no  hospitality  for  travellers,  and  you  and  your 
families  consume  the  whole  of  the  income  !  I  know  that  modern  laws 
allow  of  this  ;  but,  pray,  then,  do  not  object  to  the  people's  obtaining 
a  modern  law  to  insure  to  them  their  political  rights. 

Even  if  public  duty  were  out  of  the  question,  and  if  you  could  divest 
yourselves  of  all  considerations  of  a  religious  nature,  your  interest,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  naturally  push  you  forward  in  the  people's  cause, 
which,  if  rightly  viewed,  is  your  own  cause  too.  You  can  hardly  believe, 
that  things  can  proceed  long  without  a  great  change  of  some  sort,  and 
nothing  short  of  downright  infatuation  can  induce  you  to  hope  that  you 
can  do  any  thing  to  prevent  such  change.  And,  I  would  ask  you  seri- 
ously, whether,  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  prudent,  leaving  justice 
out  of  the  question,  for  you  to  keep  aloof  from  the  people  ?  However, 
this  will  now  be  your  own  affair  ;  and,  if  you  resolve,  after  this  remon- 
strance, to  convince  the  people,  that  you  will  be  the  very  last  to  afford 
them  support,  the  people  will  with  the  less  reluctance  leave  you  to  your 
friends  the  agricultural  gentry  and  the  yeomanry  cavalry,  who  will  pro- 
bably dispose  of  your  affair  even  before  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  shall  have  been  finally  settled. 

1  now  come  to  the  second  part  of  my  subject,  and  I  call  upon  you  to 
deny,  if  you  can,  the  cruelties  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  and  the  horrors  of 
the  Inquisition.  And,  why  do  I  thus  call  upon  you  ?  Because  it  is  noto- 
rious, that,  in  every  stage,  you  were  for  war  against  the  French 
people  ;  and  because,  at  the  peace,  there  was  a  Thanksgiving  in  the 
Chuich  of  Enylmd,  which  last  took  place  after  the  restoration  of  the 
Pope  and  the  Bourbons.  » 

As  to  the  cruelties  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  previous  to  the  Revolu- 
tion in  France,  the  bare  enumeration  of  them  would  fill  volumes.  I 
shall,  therefore,  only  assert  here,  that  it  is  notorious,  that  they  were 
the  most  cruel  tyrants  that  Europe  ever  saw,  arid  that  this  I  am  able  to 
prove  when  any  one  of  you  shall  dare  deny  the  fact.  But,  as  to  the 
INQUISITION,  I  have  something  more  particular  to  say,  and,  though  I 
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have  said  the  same  things  upon  a  former  occasion,  this  is  a  proper  time 
to  say  them  again.  We  are  now  feeling  the  weight  of  a  war  that  cost 
more  than  a  thousand  millions ;  the  miserable  people  of  this  country  are 
now  sinking  under  the  consequences  of  that  war.  That  war  put  down 
Napoleon;  that  war  sent  the  brave  and  generous  Napoleon  into  cap- 
tivity ;  that  war  restored  the  Bourbons  in  France,  Spain  and  Naples ;  it 
restored  the  Pope  and  the  Inquisition,  all  which  Bonaparte  had  put 
down.  This  is  the  price  of  our  taxes,  debts,  and  misery ;  and,  let  us 
see,  then,  how  it  agrees  with  the  religious  opinions  you  have  taught,  to 
rejoice  at  this  restoration. 

If  there  was  one  trait,  above  all  others,  by  which  your  sermons  and 
prayers,  until  of  late  years,  were  characterised,  it  was  by  your  zealous, 
your  violent,  not  to  say  foul-mouthed,  attacks  on  the  Romish  Pontiff, 
faith,  and  worship.  You  had  no  scruple  to  represent  the  Pope  as 
Antichrist,  and  as  the  Scarlet  Whore  of  Babylon,  covered  with 
abominations.  How  clearly  did  you  prove  that  he  was  the  Beast  of  the 
Revelations  ;  that  he  had  made  the  world  drunk  with  his  fornications ; 
that  his  seven  heads  were  the  seven  hills  on  which  Rome  is  situated ;  his 
ten  horns  the  ten  principal  Catholic  Sovereigns  of  Europe ;  and  that  his 
colour  was  scarlet,  because  it  was  dyed  in  the  blood  of  the  Saints? 
Was  there  scarcely  a  sermon,  was  there  a  prayer,  that  issued  from  your 
lips,  in  which  you  did  not  call  on  the  Lord  for  vengeance  on  this 
"  Man  of  Sin,"  and  in  which  >ou  did  not  describe  the  Catholic 
religion  as  idolatrous,  blasphemous,  diabolical,  and  as  evidently 
tending  to  the  eternal  damnation  of  millions  and  millions  of  precious 
souls? 

Every  one,  who  shall  read  what  I  am  now  writing,  must  acknow- 
ledge, that  this  description  of  your  conduct,  in  regard  to  the  Romish 
Church,  is  far  short  of  the  mark.  What,  then,  have  you  now  to  say 
in  jusii6cation  of  your  recent  conduct  ?  Where  is  your  justification 
for  your  violent  attacks  on  Napoleon  and  his  family,  to  say  nothing, 
at  present,  of  your  thanksgivings  for  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  order 
of  things,  or,  in  your  own  language,  "  the  ancient  and  venerable 
institutions  ?"  Where  is  your  justification  for  your  attacks  on  the 
Bonapartes  ?  Others,  indeed,  might  consistently  attack  them.  Such 
as  thought  that  the  Church  of  Rome  and  her  power  were  good  things  ;  or, 
such  as  regarded  one  religion  as  good  as  another,  might  consistently 
attack  Bonaparte.  But,  you  !  you,  who  professed  the  opinions  above 
described ;  how  can  you  apologize  to  the  world,  and  to  your  flocks, 
for  the  part  which  you  have  taken  against  him  ? 

The  case,  with  regard  to  you,  stands  thus :  There  was,  before 
Bonaparte's  power  commenced,  existing  in  Europe  a  system  of  religion, 
or,  as  you  called  it,  irreligion,  having  at  the  head  of  it  a  Sovereign 
Poniiff,  with  innumerable  Cardinals,  Bishops,  Vicars  General,  Abbots, 
Priors,  Monks,  Friars,  Secular  Priests,  &c.  &c.  under  him.  To  this 
body  you  ascribed  false  doctrines,  tricks,  frauds  and  cruelties  without 
end.  You  charged  them  with  the  propagation  of  idolatry  and  blas- 
phemy ;  with  keeping  the  people  in  ignorance  ;  with  nourishing  super- 
stition ;  with  blowing  the  flames  of  persecution ;  with  daily  murdering, 
in  the  most  horrid  manner,  the  martyrs  to  the  true  faith.  The 
Sovereign  Pontiff  himself,  the  corner-stone  of  the  whole  body,  you 
constantly  called  Antichrist t  the  Scarlet  Whore,  the  Beast,  and  the 
Man  vftiin.  And  you  prayed  most  vehemently  for  his  overthrow,  in- 
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sisting  that  the  system,  of  which  he  was  the  foundation,  manifestly 
tended  to  the  eternal  damnation  of  the  souls  of  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  people  of  Europe. 

Well !  Napoleon  arose.  He  hurled  down  the  Pope ;  he  overthrew 
the  Antichrist,  the  Scarlet  Whore,  the  Beast,  the  Man  of  Sin,  and 
with  him  all  the  long  list  of  Persecutors  of  the  Saints.  Napoleon  and 
his  associates  did,  in  three  years,  what  your  prayers  and  preachings  had 
not  been  able  to  effect  in  three  centuries.  The  Pope  was  stripped  of  all 
temporal  power;  the  Cardinals  and  Bishops  were  reduced  to  mere 
ciphers ;  the  Monks  were  driven  from  their  dens  of  laziness  and  de- 
bauchery ;  the  tricks  and  frauds  were  exposed ;  the  adored  images  were 
turned  into  tire-wood  ;  the  holy  relics  were  laughed  at ;  the  light  of 
truth  was  suffered  freely  to  beam  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  ; 
religious  persecution  was  put  an  end  to  ;  and  all  men  were  not  only 
permitted,  but  also  encouraged,  openly  to  profess,  pursue  and  enjoy, 
whatever  species  of  religious  faith  and  worship  they  chose.  Every  man 
became  eligible  to  offices,  trusts,  and  honours ;  and,  throughout  the 
domains  of  Italy  and  France,  where  a  Church-of-England  man  would 
have  been  tied  to  a  stake  and  roasted,  rather  than  be  suffered  to  fill  an 
office  of  trust,  or  to  preach  to  a  congregation,  religious  liberty  was, 
under  Napoleon,  made  as  perfect  as  in  America. 

These  are  facts,  which  none  of  you  will  dare  openly  to  deny.  They 
are  as  notorious  as  they  will  be,  and  ought  to  be,  memorable. 

Ought  you  not,  therefore,  to  have  rejoiced  at  this  wonderful  change 
in  favour  of  religious  liberty  ?  How  could  you  see  50  millions  of  souls 
set  free  without  feeling  it  impossible  to  suppress  an  expression  of  your 
pleasure?  How  could  you  see  the  fall  of  Antichrist  without  putting 
up  thanksgiving  to  that  God,  to  whom  you  had  so  long  been  praying, 
whom  you  had  so  long  been  worrying  with  your  importunities,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  that  object  ?  Was  not  this  an  event  calculated  to 
call  forth  your  gratitude  to  Heaven  ?  Ought  it  not  to  have  been  ex- 
pected from  you,  that  you  should  speak  very  cautiously  in  disapproba- 
tion of  Napoleon  and  the  French  Republicans,  who  had  effected  what 
you  had  so  long  been  praying  for  apparently  in  vain  ?  Ought  you  not, 
if  you  had  spoken  at  all  of  the  sins  of  his  ambition ;  if  you  had  blamed 
him  as  an  invader,  a  conqueror,  to  have  touched  him  with  a  tender  hand, 
considering  the  immense  benefits  which  religious  liberty  had  received  in 
consequence  of  his  invasions  and  conquests  ?  Ought  he  not  to  have 
found  in  you,  above  all  men  living,  if  not  merciful  judges,  at  least,  mild 
and^moderate  censors  ? 

If  this  was  what  might  naturally  and  justly  have  been  expected  from 
you,  what  must  have  been  the  surprise  and  indignation  of  those  who  saw 
you  amongst  the  very  fiercest  of  Napoleon's  foes ;  amongst  the  foulest 
of  his  calumniators;  amongst  the  first  and  loudest  of  those  who  rejoiced 
at  his  fall ;  who  heard  you  hail  with  rapture  the  return  of  "  the  ancient 
order  of  things,"  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  "  venerable  institutions  " 
of  Europe ;  who  heard  you  joining  in  the  Hosannas  of  the  Monks,  and 
styling  the  Cossacks  and  their  associates  "  Deliverers  !" 

What  was  that  "  ancient  order  of  things,"  the  return  of  which  you 

hailed  with  such  rapture  ?      What  were  those  "  venerable  institutions," 

of  which  you  thanked  the  Lord  for  the  re-establishment  ?  The  Holy  see  of 

Rome  was  one,  and  the  Inquisition  was  another.     Thousands  of  subaltern 

"  venerable  institutions  "  naturally  followed  in  the  train  of  these  ;  such 
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as  the  Virgin  Mary's  house  at  Loretto  ;  the  shrine  of  Saint  Anthony  ;  the 
Holy  Cross ;  the  exhibition  of  Saint  Catherine's  wheel,  of  the  Holy  Thorn  that 
penetrated  Christ's  cheek.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  thousands  of  these 
"  venerable  "  things,  naturally  followed  the  overthrow  of  him  who  had 
overthrown  them.  All  the  persecutions  of  the  Protestants  ;  all  the  frauds, 
insolence,  and  cruelty  of  the  Romish  Priests  must  have  been  in  your  view. 
You  are  not  ignorant  men.  You  knew  to  a  moral  certainty  that  the 
Pope,  whom  you  had  formerly  led  your  flocks  to  believe  was  Antichrist, 
would  be  restored.  You  knew  that,  instead  of  a  milder  sway,  he  would 
naturally  be  more  rigid  than  ever  in  the  exercise  of  his  power.  All  this 
you  knew.  You  knew,  that  the  toleration  of  all  Protestant  sects,  the 
encouragement  of  them,  the  free  use  of  reason  on  religious  subjects, 
and  the  free  circulation  of  religious  opinions,  which  were  so  complete 
under  Napoleon,  would  be  instantly  destroyed  in  the  far  greater  part 
of  Europe. 

The  holy  father,  whom  you  formerly  called  the  *'  scarlet  whore/'  dyed 
in  the  blood  of  the  Saints,  the  "  beast,"  as  you  used  to  call  him,  whose 
"  mouth  was  full  of  blasphemies,"  remounted  his  chair  even  before  f '  the 
Most  Christian  King  "  got  upon  his  throne.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
restore  the  Jesuits,  that  *'  ancient  and  venerable  institution,"  which  had 
become  so  odious,  on  account  of  its  wicked  acts,  that  it  had  been 
abolished  by  all  the  Princes  of  Europe,  and  even  by  a  former  Pope  him- 
self. The  next  remarkable  step  was  the  re-establishment  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion in  Spain,  where  it  had  been  abolished  by  Napoleon  on  the  day  that 
he  took  possession  of  the  Government  of  that  country. 

You  yourselves  well  know  what  that  tribunal  was  ;  but  as  some  of  the 
good  people  may  not  know  the  precise  nature  of  that  "  venerable  insti- 
tution," which  Napoleon  abolished,  and  which  has  been  restored  in  con- 
sequence of  the  successes  of  the  war,  I  will  here  insert  an  account  of  it 
from  the  last  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  under  the  words 
"  Inquisition  "  and  "  Act  of  Faith,"  as  follows  : — 

"  INQUISITION.— In  the  Church  of  Rome,  a  tribunal  in  several  Roman 
"  Catholic  countries,  erected  by  the  Popes  for  the  examination  and  punishment 
"  of  heretics.— This  Court  was  founded  in  the  12th  century,  by  Father  Dominic 
"  and  his  followers,  who  were  sent  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  with  orders  to  excite 
"  the  Catholic  Princes  and  people  to  extirpate  heretics,  to  search  into  their 
"  number  and  quality,  and  to  transmit  a  faithful  account  thereof  to  Rome. 
"  Hence  they  were  called  Inquisitors ;  and  this  gave  birth  to  the  formidable  tri- 
"  bunal  of  the  Inquisition,  which  was  received  in  all  Italy  and  the  dominions  of 
"  Spain,  except  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the  Low  Countries.  This  diabolical 
"  tribunal  takes  cognisance  of  heresy,  Judaism,  mahometanism,  sodomy,  and 
"  polygamy.;  and  the  people  stand  in  so  much  fear  of  it,  that  parents  deliver  up 
"  their  children,  husbands  their  wives,  and  masters  their  servants,  to  its  officers, 
"  without  daring  in  the  least  to  murmur.  The  prisoners  are  kept  for  a  long 
"  time,  till  they  themselves  turn  their  own  accusers,  and  declare  the  cause  of  their 
"imprisonment;  for  they  ?.re  neither  told  their  crime,  nor  confronted  with 
"  witnesses.  As  Boon  as  they  are  imprisoned  their  friends  go  into  mourning,  and 
"  speak  of  them  as  dead,  not  daring  to  solicit  their  pardon,  lest  they  should  be 
"  brought  in  as  accomplices.  When  there  is  no  shadow  of  proof  against  the 
"  pretended  criminal,  he  is  discharged,  after  suffering  the  most  cruel  tortures,  a 
"  tedious  and  dreadful  imprisonment,  and  the  loss  of  the  greatest  part  of  his 
"  effects.  The  sentence  against  the  prisoners  is  pronounced  publicly,  and  with 
"  the  greatest  solemnity.  In  Portugal,  they  erect  a  theatre  capable  of  holding 
"  3000  persons ;  in  which  they  place  a  rich  altar,  and  raise  seats  on  each  side  in 
"  tke  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  There  the  prisoners  are  placed  ;  and  over  against 
"  them  is  a  high  chair,  whither  they  are  called,  one  by  one,  to  hear  their  doom, 
"  from  one  of  the  Inquisitors. — These  unhappy  people  know  what  they  are  to 
"  suffer  by  the  clothes  they  wear  that  day.  Those  who  appear  in  their  own 
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"  clothes  are  discharged,  upon  payment  of  a  fine  ;  those  who  have  a  santo  tenito 

"  or  strait  yellow  coat  without  sleeves,  charged  with   St.  Andrew's  cross,  have 

"  their  lives  but  forfeit  all  their  effects ;  those  who  have  the  resemblance  of  flames 

"  made  of  red  serge,  sewed  upon  their  santo  benito,  without  any  cross,  are  pardoned, 

"  but  threatened  to  be  burnt  if  ever  they  relapse  ;  but  those  who,  besides  these 

"  flames,  have  on  their  santo  benito  their  own  picture,  surrounded  with  figures  of 

"  devils,  are  condemned  to  expire  in  the  flames.    The  Inquisitors,  who  are  ec- 

"  clesiastics,  do  not  pronounce  the  sentence  of  death ;  but  form  and  read  an 

"  act,  in  which  they  say,  that  the  criminal  being  convicted  of  such  a  crime,  by 

"  his  own  confession,  is,  with  much  reluctance,  delivered  to  the  secular  power  to 

"  be  punished  according  to  his  demerits  ;  and  this  writing  they  give  to  tho  seven 

"  judges,  who  attend  at  the  right  side  of  the  altar,  who  immediately  pass  sentence. 

"  ACT  OF  FAITH.— In  the  Romish  church,  is  a  solemn  day  held  by  the  In- 

'*  quisition  for  the  punishment  of  heretics,  and  the  absolution  of  the  innocent 

"  accused.    They  usually  contrive  the  Auto  to  fall  on  some  great  festival  that  the 

"  execution  may  pass  with  the  more  awe  and  regard ;  at  least  it  is  always  on  a 

"  Sunday.— The  Auto  da  Fc  or  dot  of  Faith,  may  be  called  the  last  act  of  the  In- 

"  quisitorial  tragedy  ;  it  is  kind  of  gaol-delivery,  appointed  as  oft  as  a  competent 

"  number  of  prisoners  in  the  Inquisition  are  convicted  of  heresy,  either  by  their 

"  own  voluntary  or  extorted  confession,  or  on  the  evidence  of  certain  witnesses. 

"  The  process  is  thus: — In  the  morning  they  are  brought  into  a  great  hall,  where 

"  they  have  certain  habits  put  on,  which  they  are  to  wear  in  the  procession.  The 

"  procession  is  led  up  by  Dominican  Friars  ;  after  which  come  the  penitents,  some 

"  with  san  benitos,  and  some  without,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crimes ;  being 

"  all  in  black-coats  without  sleeves  and  barefooted,  with  a  wax  candle  in  their 

"  hands.  These  are  followed  by  the  penitents  who  have  narrowly  escaped  being 

"  burnt,   who  over   their  black  coats  have   flames   painted   with   their   points 

"  turned  downwards.     Fueyo  revolto.    Next  come  the  negative  and  relapsed,  who 

"  are  to  be  burnt,  having  flames  on  their  habits  pointing  upwards.     After  these 

"  come  such  as  profess  doctrines  contrary  to  the  faith  of  Rome,  who,  besides 

"  flames  pointing  upwards,  have  their  picture  painted  on  their  breasts,  with 

"  dogs,  serpents,  and  devils,  all  open-mouthed  about  it.  Each  prisoner  is  attended 

"  with  a  familiar  of  the  Inquisition  ;  and  those  to  be  burnt  have  also  a  Jesuit  on 

"  each  hand,  who  is  continually  preaching  to  them  to  abjure.   After  the  prisoners 

"  come  a  troop  of  familiars  on  Ahorseback,  and  after  them  the  Inquisitors,  and 

"  other  officers  of  the  Court,  on"  mules  ;  last  of  all,  the  Inquisitor-General,  on  a 

"  white  horse,  led  by  two  men  with  black  hats  and  green  hat-bands.     A  scaf- 

"  fold  is  erected  in  the  Teneiro  de  Pacs,  big  enough  for  two  or  three  thousand 

"  people ;  at  one  end  of  which  are  the  prisoners,  at  the  other  the  Inquisitors 

"  After  a  sermon  made  up  of  encomiums  on  the  Inquisition,  and  invectives 

"  against  heretics,  a  priest  ascends  a  desk  near  the  middle  of  the  scaffold,  and 

having  taken  the  adjuration  of  the  penitents,  recites  the  final  sentence  of 

those  who  are  to  be  put  to  death;  and  delivers  them  to  the   secular  arm, 

earnestly  beseeching  at  the  same  time  the  secular  power  not  to  touch  their 

blood,  or  put  their  lives  in  danger.     The  prisoners  being  thus  in  the  hands  of 

the  civil  Magistrate,  are  presently  loaded  with  chains,  and  carried  first  to  the 

secular  gaol,  and  from  hence  in  an  hour  or  two  brought  before  the  civilJudge  ; 

"  \vho,  after  asking  in  what  religion  they  intended  to  die,  pronounces  sentence 

"  on  such  as  declare  they  die  in  the  communion  of  Rome,  that  they  shall  be 

"  first  strangled,  and  then  burnt  to  ashes;  on  such  as  die  in  any  other  faith, 

"  that  they  be  burnt  alive.    Both  are  immediately  carried  to  the  Ribcra,  the 

'  place  of  execution ;  where  there  are  as  many   stakes  set  up  as  there  are 

'  prisoners  to  be  burnt,  with  a  quantity  of  dry  furze  about  them.    The  stakes  of 

'  the  professed,  that  is,  such  as  persist  in  their  heresy,  are  about  four  yards 

'  high,  having  a  small  board  towards  the  top  for  the  prisoner  to  be  seated  en. 

{  The  negative  and  relapsed  being  first  strangled  and  burnt,  the  professed 

*  mount  their  stakes    by   a  ladder ;    and  the  Jesuits,    after  several  repeated 

'  exhortations  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Church,  part  with  them,  telling  them  they 

'  leave  them  to  the  devil  who  is  standing  at  their  elbow  to  receive  their  souls, 

1  and  carry  them  with  him  into  the  flames  of  hell.     On  this  a  great  shout  is 

"  raised,  and  the  cry  is,  Let  tfte  dogs'  beards  be  m&de  !  which  is  done  by  thrusting 

"  flaming  furzes  fastened  to  long  poles  against  their  faces,  till  their  faces  are 

"  burnt  to  a  coal,  which  is  accompanied  with  the  loudest  acclamations  of  joy. — 

"  At  last,  fire  is  set  to  the  furze  at  the  bottom  of  the  stake,  over  which  the  pro? 
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fessed  are  chained  so  high,  that  the  top  of  the  flame  seldom  reaches  higher 
than  the  board  they  sit  on;  so  that  they  rather  seem  roasted  than  burnt. — 
There  cannot  be  a  more  lamentable  spectacle ;  the  sufferers  continually  cry 
out,  while  they  are  able,  Misericordia  per  amor  de  Dios  !  *  Pity  for  the  love  of 
God  !'  vet  it  is  beheld  by  all  sexes  and  ages  with  transports  of  joy  and  satis- 
'  faction. 

Is  there  a  man  in  the  whole  world,  whose  heart  is  not  steeled  against 
all  the  cries  of  nature,  who  can  read  this  without  feeling  his  blood  run 
cold  ?  Yet  this  horrible  institution  has  been  restored  by  that  Bourbon, 
whom  we,  by  our  wars,  and  at  our  expense,  reseated  on  the  throne  of 
Spain  !  Aye,  and  we  are  now  taxed  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  enormous 
debt,  contracted  for  this  purpose  !  And  yet,  there  are  men  so  basely 
impudent  as  to  assert,  that  our  money  was  expended  in  obtaining  the 
freedom  and  happiness  of  Europe  ! 

GENTLEMEN,  even  laying  the  clergymen  aside,  can  you,  when  you 
dismiss  all  prejudice  ;  when  you  coolly  reflect  on  what  has  been  done ; 
when  you  consider,  that  we  found  the  Pope  dethroned,  the  Jesuits  scat- 
tered, the  Bourbons  driven  out,  and  the  Inquisition  put  down,  and  that 
our  success  has  caused  them  all  to  be  restored,  and  that  the  wars  which 
produced  that  effect  have  reduced  the  people  of  England  to  such  misery 
as  to  accept  of  charity  at  the  hands  of  a  Bourbon  Prince ;  when  you 
coolly oh,  no  !  not  coolly,  for  coolness  on  such  a  subject  is  impossi- 
ble—but, when  you  reflect  on  these  things,  and,  at  the  same  time 
remember  what  noble  struggles  our  fathers  maintained  in  the  cause  of 
religious  liberty,  are  you  not  half  maddened  with  shame  and  confusion  ? 
And  do  you,  or  can  you,  either  believe  or  hope,  that  a  state  of  things 
so  unnatural,  so  monstrous,  can  possibly  last  ?  If  you  do,  more  words 
are  useless  ;  and  if  you  do  not  I  have  already  said  more  than  enough. 

WM.  COBBETT. 


A    NEW   YEAR'S   GIFT 


TO 


OLD    GEORGE    ROSE, 

On  the  Workings  of  Corruption's  Press. — On  the  Ramsey  Impostor,  JACKSON. — 
On  CHAPPEL,  the  Pall-Mall  Impostor. — On  the  vile  Calumnies  published  by 
WALTER  of  the  Times.— On  the  Saving-Bank  Bubble.— On  the  Scheme  for  pre- 
yentiny  the  Labouring  People  from  Marrying. —  On  his  Sinecures. 


(Political  Register,  January,  1817.) 


Peckham  Lodge,  January  1,  1817. 

Well,  GEORGE  !  how  do  you  feel  now  ?  Do  you  not  think,  that  the 
drama  is  drawing  towards  a  close  ?  Since  the  time,  when  I  was  shoul- 
dering a  musket  in  the  army,  and  when  you  were  serving  out  grog  and 
slops  in  the  navy,  what  wondrous  events  have  taken  place  !  We  have 
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both  been  considerable  actors  in  this  grand  drama ;  and  our  manner  of 
acting  may  now  be  reviewed  with  a  better  chance  of  justice  to  us  both 
than  upon  any  former  occasion.  You  have  received  immense  sums  of  the 
public  money ;  I  have  never  received  a  farthing  of  that  money,  while  I 
have  paid  away  from  my  family  more  than  fifteen  thousand  pounds  in 
taxes.  You  have  written  pamphlets  to  urge  the  people  on  to  war  against 
the  people  of  France ;  you  have  frequently  foretold,  in  these  publica- 
tions, that  the  sinking  fund  would  lower  the  Debt,  and  that  prosperity 
would  be  the  result  of  the  measures  of  the^  Government,  in  which  mea- 
sures you  have  had  a  great  share.  I  have,  for  more  than  eleven  years, 
been  opposed  to  all  your  assertions  and  opinions ;  I  have  foretold 
national  ruin  and  misery  as  the  result  of  those  measures  ;  you  have 
become  possessed  of  immense  wealth  and  fine  mansions  and  estates, 
while  I  have  been  put  two  years  into  a  felon's  jail  and  have  paid  TO 
THE  KING  a  thousand  pounds  sterling,  in  the  shape  of  a  fine.  Yet, 
GEORGE,  I  question  whether  I  am  not  pretty  nearly  as  happy  as  you  are  ! 
I  am  convinced,  besides,  that  time  and  events  have  not  yet  done  with  us. 
Our  hostile  assertions  and  opinions  have  been  pretty  well  put  to  the  test 
already  ;  but,  the  exposure  of  the  trial  is  not  yet  nearly  so  full  as  it 
shortly  will  be.  The  approaching  Session  of  Parliament  will  open  mil- 
lions of  pairs  of  eves,  which  have  b'een  glued  up  by  false  alarms  .for  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  And,  here  am  I,  at  my  post,  fresh  from  the 
fields,  with  a  brace  of  sons,  bred  up  in  a  mortal  hatred  of  all  that  I  so 
lustily  hate,  ready  to  stick  fast  to  the  skirts  of  the  system,  having  only  to 
regret,  that  Pitt,  Dundas,  and  Perceval  are  not  alive,  and  most  sincerely 
wishing  good  health  to  you,  to  Canning  and  to  C^stlereagh. 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  think  it  not  unuseful  to  address  you  upon  some 
matters  by  way  of  preparation  to  the  grand  scenes  that  we  are  about  to 
behold.  And,  first,  on  the  base  attempts  of  Corruption's  press,  particu- 
larly with  regardjto  myself,  and  more  especially  through  the  means  of  one 
JACKSON  of  Romsey  in  Hampshire,  and  of  a  bookseller  named  CHAPPEL, 
in  Pall  Mall,  London. 

I  was  not  weak  enough  to  suppose,  that,  when  the  Register  began  to 
find  its  way  throughout  the  kingdom  to  the  extent  of  between  twenty  and 
thirty  thousand  every  week,  that  Corruption's  sons  would  not  make  a  stir. 
Indeed,  when,  after  a  silence  of  more  than  seven  years,  the  corrupt  pro- 
prietors of  the  Times,  Courier,  Morning  Post,  and  Sun,  were  galled  into 
the  assertion  of  that  audacious  falsehood  of  Mr.  Hunt  and  myself  being 
engaged  in  plotting  with  my  Lord  Cochrane  in  the  King's  Bench  Prison, 
while  I  was  at  Peckham  in  Surrey  and  Mr.  Hunt  at  Wanstead  in  Essex,  I 
was  not  at  all  surprised.  I  knew,  that  there  was  no  falsehood,  of  which 
they  were  not  capable  ;  I  knew  their  minds  and  hearts  to  be  fashioned  to 
the  inventing  and  the  perpetrating  of  any  species  and  any  degree  of 
villany  ;  and,  I  was  well  aware,  that  the  more  decided  their  conduct  in 
this  way,  the  greater  they  would  expect  their  profit  to  be. — These  vile 
men  appear  to  have  believed,  that  something  like  a  treasonable  plot 
would  be  made  out,  by  hook  or  by  crook ;  and,  upon  this  belief,  they,  at 
once,  ventured  upon  the  infamous  assertion  before- mentioned,  and  added, 
in  the  most  positive  terms,  that  I,  having  assisted  in  contriving  and  pre- 
paring the  plot,  set  off  to  Botley,  the  night  before  it  was  to  be  put  in 
execution  ;  though  I  have  been  in  and  near  London  from  the  middle  of 
November  to  this  day.  And  yet  these  atrocious  men  have  the  effrontery 
to  call  upon  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown  to  punish  even  petitioners  a» 
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libellers !  Their  object  in  these  bold  falsehoods,  was,  to  cause  the  nation 
to  believe,  that  all  who  contend  for  a  Reform  of  the  Parliament,  have  it 
in  view  to  excite  people  to  riot  and  to  commit  assassinations.  About 
200  desperate  men,  consisting-  chiefly  of  starving-  sailors,  they  magnify 
into  a  formidable  insurrection,  and,  which  men,  though  they  had  arms 
in  their  hands,  did  no  violence  to  any  body,  except  in  the  unlawful  seizure 
of  the  arms  and  in  the  wounding  (if  that  really  was  so)  of  one  man  who 
attempted  to  stop  them,  and  who  laid  hold  of  one  of  them.  This  con- 
temptible riot,  which  consisted  of  a  less  number  of  persons  than  one- 
half  of  the  police-officers  and  constables  who  were  actually  on  foot,  was 
swelled  up  into  a  most  formidable  insurrection,  and,  though  it  was  well 
known  to!  every  one  in  London,  that  the  rioters  had  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  Meeting  in  Spa-fields,  every  endeavour  was  made  use 
of  by  the  corrupt  press  so  to  connect  the  two,  that  every  person  of  pro- 
perty should  feel  alarmed  whenever  a  Meeting  for  Reform  was  about  to 
take  place. 

The  people  in  the  country  now  know  how  false  and  malicious  these 
representations  were  ;  but,  the  people  in  the  country  are  not  yet  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  infamy  of  the  corrupt  press  upon  this  memorable  oc- 
casion. As  the  matter  now  stands  exposed,  the  exposure  will  do  great 
good ;  but,  still,  justice  has  not  yet  been  done  to  it.  It  is  already  known, 
that  the  first  meeting  in  Spa-fields  was  called  by  an  advertisement,  signed  by 
a  person  of  the  name  of  DYALL  ;  that  Mr.  HUNT  was  invited  and  requested 
to  attend  that  meeting  ;  and  that  the  meeting  was  conducted  chiefly  by  him. 
It  is  already  well  known,  that  the  words  plot,  conspiracy,  and  insurrec- 
tion, found  in  what  were  called  Mr.  PRESTON'S  "  confessions"  werefoisted 
in  by  the  infamous  press,  and  that  Mr.  PRESTON  never  uttered  any  such 
words.  And  is  not  this  a  species  of  wickedness  committed  by  nobody  in 
the  world  but  by  the  men  who  conduct  this  corrupt  press  ?  Was  it  ever  before 
known,  that  men  could  with  impunity  publish  a  false  statement  of  the  exa- 
mination of  a  prisoner,  brought  before  a  magistrate  on  a  criminal  charge  af- 
fecting the  life  of  the  prisoner  ?  Was  it  ever  before  known,  that  men  could, 
with  impunity,  put  into  the  mouth  of  such  prisoner,  words  which  amounted 
to  a  confession  of  his  having  been  guilty  of  treason  ?  What  means  of 
defence  has  Mr.  PRESTON  against  the  prejudices  which  these  men  have  thus 
excited  against  him  ?  What  means  has  he  of  obtaining  justice  against  them  ? 
He  must  possess  a  large  sum  of  money,  before  he  can  take  one  single  step 
towards  the  prosecution  of  them.  And,  they  know  that  he  has  no 
money,  while  they  are  wallowing  in  wealth.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  case  which 
calls  for  the  activity  of  the  law-offi,cers  of  the  Crown  ;  for,  if  a  poor  man's 
liberty  and  life  are  thus  to  be  assailed  with  impunity,  what  safety  is  there 
for  him  ? 

But,  still,  base  and  infamous  as  the  conduct  of  these  sons  of  corruption 
must  appear,  it  is  not  seen  in  its  true  colours,  until  the  following  curious 
facts  (stated  in  Mr.  HONE'S  Account  of  the  Riots,  part  ii.)  are  known  to  the 
world.  DYALL,  as  appears  by  this  statement,  long  before  Mr.  HUNT 
came  to  town  for  thejiist  meeting  in  Spa-fields,  was  taken  before  GIFFORD, 
a  police  justice.  After  some  talk  with  Dyall,  Gifford  got  him  to  show  him 
the  petition,  or  address,  or  whatever  else  it  was  called,  which  he  (Dyall)  and 
his  associates  intended  to  bring  forward  at  the  saidjfirst  meeting.  Dyall, 
who  had  no  idea  of  anything  wrong  in  what  he  was  doing,  suffered  GifFord 
to  take  a  copy  of  this  curious  document.  "  This  to  Lord  Burleigh  shall," 
Gifford  seems  to  have  parodied  ;  and  away  he  sent  it  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  the 
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Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department !  Thus,  then,  did  this  very 
chief  conspirator,  Dyall,  actually  put  the  Government  in  possession  of  what 
was  meant  to  be  moved  upon  the  occasion  !  The  petition,  though  it  must 
have  been  harmless  as  to  intention,  did  nevertheless  contain  some  very  gross 
absurdities,  some  wild  projects,  some  of  those  whimsical  projects  and  sen- 
timents belonging-  to  the  Spencean  Plan.  Thus  was  the  Government  in 
full  possession  of  all  that,  as  they  must  have  thought,  was  going  to  take  place. 
But,  up  came  Mr.  HUNT  and  spoiled  the  whole  thing.  When  fie  came  to 
the  meeting*  and  had  the  document  of  Messrs.  Dyall  and  Gifford  presented 
to  him  :  "  O,  no  !"  said  he,  "  1  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  thai."  In 
the  end,  he  brought  forward  a  set  of  resolutions  and  a  petition  framed  by 
himself;  and,  of  course,  the  document,  the  precious  document,  the  "  trea- 
sonable" document,  as  the  Courier  and  Times  called  it,  and  which  Giftbrd 
had  so  highly  prized,  was  left  to  be  a  monument  of  the  latter's  sagacity  and 
vigilance,  but  into  the  trammels  of  which  Mr.  HUNT'S  good  sense  and 
promptitude  and  straightforward  views  prevented  him  from  falling1. 
But,  now,  mark,  GEORGE,  and  I  hope  the  people  will  mark  it  well. 
The  COURIER,  which  is  printed  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  did,  on  the  day 
of  the  meeting,  state,  that  the  meeting  was  at  that  moment  going  on,  that  the 
petition  had  just  been  moved  by  Mr.  HUNT,  and  that  it  was  very  seditious 
and  treasonable,  containing,  amongst  other  things,  a  part  of  which  it  then 
inserted.  But,  this  part,  was  a  part  of  Dy all's  document,  no  part  of  which 
document  was  ever  read  at  the  meeting  from  first  to  last !  So  that  it  is 
clear,  that,  in  the  full  tiptoe  expectation  that  Mr.  HUNT  would  fall  into 
the  trammels  of  Dyall's  document,  that  document  had  beencfiven  to  tliepro- 
prietor  of  the  Courier  beforehand  !  Thus,  was  that  son  of  Corruption  ready 
armed  to  pour  out  upon  Mr.  HUNT  the  charge  of  treasonable  language, 
and  thus  did  he  send  that  charge  forth  amongst  all  the  tax-eaters  and  all  the 
timid  fools  all  over  the  kingdom !  How  this  darling  son  of  Corruption 
came  in  possession  of  Dyall's  document ;  who  it  was  that  gave  it  to  him  ; 
what  was  the  purpose  which  it  was  intended  to  answer  :  of  these  I  shall 
leave  the  public  to  form  their  own  opinion,  and  I  am  not  at  all  afraid, 
that  with  these  facts  before  them,  the  great  body  of  the  people  will  derive 
confidence  in  the  cause  of  Reform  from  the  fate  of  this  vile  attempt  to 
make  it  a  subject  of  alarm. 

From  this  odious  picture  of  the  more  general  efforts  of  Corruption's 
press,  I  come  to  the  particular  instance  of  JACKSON,  at  Romsey,  which 
is  only  a  few  miles  from  your  own  prince-like  mansion  and  estate.  This 
JACKSON  has  published  a  paper,  price  three  half-pence,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  defame  me  and  to  throw  suspicion  upon  my  motives.  This  paper  is  called 
a  Register  and  my  nameis  placed  in  large  characters, at,  or  near,  the  head 
of  it.  So  that  here,  merely  in  the  typography  of  the  thing,  is  a  proof  that 
this  Jackson  and  his  abettors  and  patrons  saw  no  hope  of  selling  it,  un- 
less they  could  entice  purchasers  by  the  lure  of  my  name.  The  manifest 
intention  of  the  use  of  these  names  was  to  make  people  believe,  that  the 
work  was  written  by  me.  Imposture,  however,  seldom  succeeds  in  the  end  ; 
and  that  this  imposture,  though  well  enough  contrived,  has  failed,  the  fol- 
lowing curious  facts  will  prove.  JACKSON,  the  dirty  tool  at  Romsey,  has, 
it  seems,  a  brother  in  London  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  a  person  not  ashamed 
to  own  that  degree  of  relationship  with  the  Romsey  man,  went,  a  few 
days  ago,  to  Mr.  HONE,  bookseller,  in  the  Old  Bailey,  London,  and  offered 
him  a  parcel  of  the  Romsey  trash  for  sale.  After  some  conversation  upon 
the  subject,  Mr.  HONE  declined  the  purchase,  giving  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
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the  thing  would  not  sell  in  London.    He  discovered  from  his  brother,  who 
very  grossly  calumniated  me,  that  the  Romsey  fabrication  would  not  sell  in 
the  country ;  as,  indeed,  how  should  it,  seeing  that  it  is  a  tissue  of  misre- 
presentation and  lies,  consisting  of  garbled  extracts  from  my  early  wri- 
tings, and  being,  altogether,  amass  of  incomprehensible  nonsense,  having 
nothing  intelligible  to  plain  honest  people,  and  being,  in  short,  a  poor 
feeble  effort  at  malice  against  any  man  whose  writings  are  so  clear  to  the  un- 
derstanding, are  so  manifestly  intended  and  tending  to  produce  peace  and 
happiness  in  the  country.     Brother  Jackson,  not  finding  Mr.  HONE  will- 
ing to  purchase  at  a  penny  each,  went  on  lowering  his  price,  till  he  came 
to  about  a  halfpenny,  observing  to  Mr.   HONE  that  money  was  not  so 
much  the  object  as  circulation.  At  last,  though  tendered  at  this  low  price 
he  was  obliged  to  carry  his  trash  away  ,four  hundred  of  them  in  number,  with 
a  recommendation  from  Mr.  HONE  to  carry  them  to  the  trunk-makers  !  Mr. 
HONE,  however,  upon  reflection  on  the  baseness  of  such  a  transaction, 
and  thinking  that  justice  towards  the  public  required  that  I  should  have  the 
means  of  exposing  it,  and  especially  reflecting  on  what  Brother  Jackson 
had  said  to  him  about  those  who  were  in  the  background  in  this  publication 
and   about  money  being  no   object  in  the  affair,  went  to,  or  sent  for, 
Brother  Jackson,  bought  his  400  papers  for  ten  shillings  and  sixpence, 
which  is  a  little  more  than  one  farthing  each ;  and,  of  these  400  papers  Mr. 
HONE  has  been  so  good  as  to  make  me  a  present,  and  I  have  them  now 
actually  in  my  possession,  together  with  Brother  Jackson's  receipt,  in  the 
following  words  :  "  Received  of  Mr.  HONE,  27.  Dec.  1816,  half  a  guinea, 
"  for  the  bundle  of  Romsey  Register,  sent  to  me  for  sale,  400  copies." 
"  (Signed)  DANIEL  JACKSON." 

Now,  GEORGE,  this  man  told  Mr.  HONE  who  were  the  real  authors  of 
this  base  and  foolish  performance  ;  he  told  him  besides,  that  he  need  be 
in  no  fear  of  any  prosecution  for  publishing  it ;  and  he  told  him  that  he 
would  be  sure  to  be  safe  in  publishing  against  me.     But,  GEORGE,  I  will 
not  imitate  the  baseness  of  my  and  the  people's  enemies.     I  will  repeat 
nothing  against  any  one  upon  the  words  of  such  men  as  the  Jacksons  ; 
but,  I  will  say,  that,  according  to  brother  Jackson's  story,  it  proves,  that 
I  was  correct,  when  I  said,  that  it  was  impossible  for  LORD  PALMERSTON 
to  be  guilty  of  an  act  so  base,  so  cowardly,  and  so  infamous.     Who  it 
really  was,  who  was  thus  guilty,  I  will  leave  the  people  to  guess,  and  will 
leave  the  guilty  party  to  the   hearty  detestation  and  contempt  of  that 
same  people.     But,  that  the  party,  be  he  who  he  might,  had  plenty  of 
money  at  command  will  appear  clearly  enough,  if  we  observe,  that  the 
four  hundred  sheets  of  paper  did  not  cost  less  than  sixteen  or  eighteen 
shillings,  and  that  the  printing  could  not  have  cost  less  than  sixteen 
shillings  more,  to  which  if  we  add  half- a-crown  for  carriage  and  a  shil- 
ling for  postage,  here  is  a  loss  of  one  pound  Jive  shillings  upon  those 
400  papers  only ;  and,  of  course,  the  Romsey  Jackson  must  be  a  person 
of  rarely  disinterested  and  most  generous  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Cor- 
ruption, or  he  must  be  supplied  with  money  from  some  quarter  other  than 
his  own  purse.     Not  knowing  the  man,  I  cannot  decide  this  question  : 
you,  who  are  his  near  neighbour,  possibly  may  be  able  to  form  a  better 
Judgment  on  the  subject. 

Base  as  this  trick  is,  there  is  one  CHAPPEL,  a  bookseller,  in  Pall  Mall, 
London,  who  has  been  made  the  tool  to  play  off  a  still  baser  trick.  This 
man  is  a  downright  impostor,  without  any  possible  shuffle  ;  for  he  has 
advertised  a  thing  called,  "  The  friend  of  the  People,  an  entire  NEW 
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Work,  by  William  Cobbett."  This  is  a  heap  of  trash  also,  a  mass  of 
misrepresentations  and  falsehoods,  taking-  detached  parts  of  my  works, 
written  many  years  ago,  garbling  them,  and  disfiguring  the  whole.  But, 
what  a  proud  thing  for  me,  that  the  abettors  of  such  men  as  this  CHAPPEL, 
with  all  their  means,  are  unable  to  get  people  even  to  look  into  their 
publications  without  cheating  them  into  it  by  the  use  of  my  name,  by 
making  them  believe  that  the  thing  is  actually  mine  !  What !  have  I 
beat  them  all  to  this  degree  ?  Can  they,  amongst  all  the  pensioned  and 
sinecure  authors,  find  no  one  who  is  able  to  write  any  thing  that  the 
public  will  look  at,  without  stealing  my  name  to  put  at  the  head  of  their 
things  ?  If  this  do  not  satisfy  my  desire  of  fame  and  victory,  nothing  can. 
This  imposture  of  CHAPPEL  has,  I  suppose,  been  borrowed  from  the  ass, 
who  put  on  the  lion's  skin ;  and  the  trick  answered  very  well  till  the 
ass  began  to  bray,  or  toote  ;  but  (and  Chappel  should  remember  it)  the 
moment  he  opened  his  mouth,  his  noise  betrayed  kirn,  and  the  people  who 
had  been  imposed  on  by  his  outward  appearance,  cudgelled  him  soundly 
for  his  pains. 

It  has  given  me  much"  satisfaction  to  perceive  the  great  efforts  which 
have  been  made  use  of  to  injure  my  character ;  because,  always  knowing 
the  charges  against  me  to  be  either  false  or  ridiculous,  I  have,  of  course, 
felt  quite  able  at  all  times  to  answer  them,  while  the  fact  of  their  being 
mafie  is  a  clear  proof  of  the  great  effect  which  my  writings  are  producing, 
and  that  is  what  I  have  principally  in  view.  The  press  of  corruption,  as 
if  it.  acted  under  one  common  command,  abstained  from  even  alluding  to 
me  or  my  writings  for  more  than  six  years.  This  was  certainly  wise  ;  for, 
what  was  the  use  of  showing  hatred  without  being  able  to  answer  9  Now, 
however,  it  has  been  unable  to  restrain  itself.  It  has  been  so  deeply 
stung,  that  it  has  cried  out  in  >pite  of  all  its  efforts  to  keep  silence.  Like 
a  stubborn  and  hardened  thief,  under  the  lash  of  the  beadle,  it  long  bit 
its  lips  and  writhed  its  limbs,  seeming  resolved  not  to  cry  out,  but,  at 
last,  came  a  stripe  in  a  tender  part,  and  forth  it  bellowed  its  cries,  mingled, 
thief-like,  with  lies  and  curses. 

That  old  acquaintance  of  the  Treasury,  WALTER,  has  left  a  son,  who  is 
proprietor  of  the  Times  newspaper,  and  who  first  bursted  forth  upon  this 
occasion.  Not  with  any  attempt  to  answer  me.  O,  no  !  but  to  defame 
me  pertanatly  and  to  excite  suspicions  as  to  my  motives.  This  never  did 
yet,  and  never  can,  weigh  a  hair  against  fact  and  argument.  Besides,  I 
have,  many  times,  exposed  the  falsehood  of  the  charg-es  which  this  man 
has  made  against  me.  Nevertheless,  as  some  of  my  present  readers  may 
not  have  seen  this  exposure,  and,  as  it  embraces  some  very  interesting 
and  very  useful  information  relative  to  the  press  of  this  country,  I  will 
here  make  the  exposure  again,  and,  I  choose  to  mak?  it  in  an  address  to 
you.  because  I  mean  to  state  some  facts  of  which  you  had  a  perfect  know- 
ledge, and  to  chall'  nge  you  to  contradict  me,  if  you  can. 

The  charges  which  this  man  brings  against  me  are  these  :  FIRST,  that, 
when  about  to  be  brought  up  for  judgment  at  the  time  when  I  was  so 
severely  punished  for  writing  about  the  flogging  of  the  English  local 
militia-men  in  the  County  of  Cambridge,  under  the  guard  of  German 
troops,  and  for  which  writing  I  was  sentenced  to  pass  two  years  in  a  felon's 
jail,  to  pay  a  thousand  pounds  to  THE  KI NG,  and  when  all  this  had  been 
suffered,  to  be  held  to  bail  for  SEVEN  YE  \RS,  in  the  amount  of 
THREE  THOUSAND  POUNDS  myself  and  ONE  THOUdAND 
POUNDS  each  my  two  sureties ;  when  this  sentence  was  about  to  be 
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passed,  WALTER  says  that  I  made  a  proposition  to  the  Government  to  this 
effect ;  that,  if  the  proceedings  were  dropped  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if 
I  were  not  brought  up  for  judgment,  but  suffered  to  remain  unmolested, 
/  never  would  publish  another  Register  or  any  other  thing.  Now. 
GEORGE,  suppose  this  to  have  been  true.  Had  I  not  a  right  to  do  this  ? 
Was  there  any  thing  dishonest  or  base  in  this?  I  was  under  no 
obligation  to  continue  to  write.  The  country  had  done  nothing-  for  me. 
I  was  in  no  way  bound  to  sacrifice  myself  and  family  if  I  could  avoid  it. 
I  was  in  the  state  of  a  soldier  surrounded  by  an  irresistible  enemy  ;  and 
has  a  soldier  so  situated  ever  been  ashamed  to  ask  his  life  and  to  accept 
of  it  upon  condition  of  not  serving  again  during  the  war  ? 

I  might  let  the  thing  rest  here.  This  answer  would  be  complete, 
were  I  to  allow  the  charge  of  WALTER  to  be  true ;  but,  the  charge  is 
basely  false.  No  proposition  of  any  sort  was  ever  made  by  me,  or  by  my 
authority,  to  the  Government.  The  grounds  of  the  charge  were  as  fol- 
lows :  a  few  days  before  I  was  brought  up  for  judgment,  I  went  home 
to  pass  the  remaining  short  space  of  personal  freedom  with  my  family. 
I  had  just  begun  farming,  and  also  planting  trees,  with  the  hope  of  seeing 
them  grow  up  as  my  children  grew.  I  had  a  daughter  fifteen  years  of 
age,  whose  birth-day  was  just  then  approaching,  and,  destined  to  be  one 
of  the  happiest  and  one  of  the  most  unhappy  of  my  life,  on  that  day  my 
dreadful  sentence  was  passed.  One  son  eleven  years  old,  another  nine 
years  old,  another  six  years  old,  another  daughter  five  years  old,  another 
three  years  old,  and  another  child  nearly  at  hand.  You  and  Perceval 
might  have  laughed  at  all  this.  It  was  your  turn  to  laugh  then  ;  but,  the 
public  will  easily  believe  that,  under  the  apprehensions  of  an  absence  of 
years,  and  the  great  chance  of  loss  of  health,  if  not  of  life,  in  a  prison, 
produced  nothing  like  laughter  at  Botley  !  It  was  at  this  crisis,  no  matter 
by  what  feelings  actuated,  I  wrote  to  my  attorney,  Mr.  WHITE,  in 
Essex-street,  to  make  the  proposition  stated  above.  But  fits  of  fear 
and  despair  have  never  been  of  long  duration  in  my  family.  The  letter 
was  hardly  got  to  the  post-office  at  Southampton  before  the  courage  of 
my  wife  and  eldest  daughter  returned.  Indignation  and  resentment  took 
place  of  grief  and  alarm  ;  and  they  cheerfully  consented  to  my  stopping 
the  letter.  Mr.  PETER  FINNERTY  was  at  my  house  at  the  time ;  a  post- 
chaise  was  got,  and  he  came  off  to  London,  during  the  night,  and  pre- 
vented Mr.  White  from  acting  on  the  letter.  I  suffered  my  heavy 
punishment,  but  I  have  preserved  my  life,  health,  and  the  use  of  my  pen, 
and,  what  I  value  still  more  is,  that  all  this  family  have  also  had  unin- 
terrupted health,  are  all  strong  in  frame  and  sound  in  mind,  and  have 
imbibed  an  everlasting  hatied  against  those  corruptions  which  have 
finally  brought  their  coun'ry  into  its  present  state  of  misery.  Now,  Mr. 
FINNERTY,  whom  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  to  see  for  some  years,  is 
alive  and  in  London.  Mr.  WHITE  is  also  alive.  The  public  will  be 
sure,  that  I  should  noi  dare  to  have  made  the  above  statement  if  it  had 
not  been  true  to  the  very  letter.  And  thus  endeth  the  Jirst  charyc  of 
Walter. 

His  SECOND  charge  is  that  of  inconsistency  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  I 
formerly  held  opinions,  that  I  do  not  now  hold;  but,  which  former 
opinions  were  in  direct  opposition  to  those  which  I  now  hold  and  which 
1  now  promulgate,  so  much  to  the  sorrow  and  the  annoyance  of  the  cor- 
rupt. Now,  GEORGE,  what  a  foolish  charge  is  this!  What  do  we  live 
for  but  to  correct  our  errors ;  to  grow  wiser  from  experience ;  and  to 
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do  better  at  last  than  at  first  ?  Besides  have  not  I  been  the  first  to  state 
not  only  that  I  was  in  error,  but  to  give  the  reasons  for  the  change.  God 
forbid,  that  I  should  rely  upon  your  example  as  a  justification  of  any  part 
of  my  conduct ;  but,  have  not  you,  after  having-,  for  years,  been  a  strenuous 
supporter  of/riendly  societies,  recently  declared  them  to  be  mischievous, 
and  that  saving-banks  are  the  thing?  Did  you  not  oppose,  with  all  your 
might,  the  Corn  Bill,  in  1814,  and  did  you  not  support  the  same  bill,  or, 
at  least,  not  oppose  it,  in  1815  ?  But,  has  not  the  Parliament  passed 
scores  of  laws,  and  afterwards  repealed  them  upon  a  change  of  opinion  ? 
However,  I  choose  rather  to  take,  as  far  as  I  can  without  profanity,  the 
example  of  ST.  PAUL,  who  was,  at  one  time,  not  only  not  a  Christian  him- 
self, but  a  persecutor  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  who,  notwithstanding 
this,  became  at  last  the  greatest  of  all  the  Apostles,  and,  in^fact,  was, 
more  than  all  other  men^ut  together,  the  cause  of  the  triumph  of  that 
religion  which  he  had  once  so  eagerly  persecuted.  I  have  never  heard 
any  one  accuse  St.  Paul  of  inconsistency  ;  no  one,  that  I  know  of,  has 
ever  called  him  a  turn-coat ;  yet,  it  would  be  inconsistent  indeed  to  deny 
that  he  was  a  turn-coat,  if  I  am  one.  I  can  remember,  when  I  most 
firmly  believed,  that  your  pamphlet  about  the  Finances,  which  I  first 
read  in  America,  was  all  truth  and  wisdom  ;  and  am  [  to  be  called  a 
turn-coat,  because  upon  examination,  with  the  advantage  of  additional 
knowledge,  I  find  it  to  be  a  heap  of  falsehoods  and  nonsense  ?  I  once 
most  firmly  believed,  that  the  Ministers,  Pitt,  Dundas,  and  their  associates, 
were  the  most  pure  and  honest  of  men  ;  but,  did  I  become  a  turn -coat 
because  I  did  not  look  upon  them  in  this  light  after  the  exposures  of 
1804  and  1805  ?  When  in  America,  and  for  a  year  or  two  after  I  came 
home,  I  did  not  believe  that  there  could  be  any  such  thing  as  scat-selling  ; 
but,  was  I  a  turn- coat,  because  I  did  believe  it  after  the  famous  disclosures 
of  the  famous  year  1809  ? 

No,  GEORGE,  this  is  not  being  a  turn-coat-,  a  turn-coat  means  a  wretch, 
who  changes  his  principles  and  language  for  hire  ;  and,  until  WALTER 
can  bring  some  proof  of  my  ever  having  received,  or  asked  for,  any  thing 
of  any  sort  from  the  Government,  all  his  trash  about  my  change  of  principles 
will  avail  corruption  nothing.  It  may  be  a  subject  of  regret  with  corrup- 
tion, that  I  was  not  fool  enoug-h  to  persevere  in  error;  but  it  is  no  sub- 
ject of  regret  with  the  friends  of  freedom,  who,  on  the  contrary,  rejoice 
at  it  exceedingly. 

What  has  been  said  is  quite  enough  to  satisfy  any  one,  that  the  charge 
is  foolish  and  false  ;  but,  since  I  have  thought  it  right  to  answer  the 
charge,  I  will  not  stop  here.  I  will  show,  I  will  remind  you,  that,  not 
only  have  I  not  changed  from  any  bad  motive,  but  that,  if  I  h  ,d  been  base 
enough  to  be  a  dependent  of  the  Treasury,  I  might  have  been  in  that 
state,  and,  doubtless,  might  have  escaped  all  punishments,  and  might,  like 
other  writers,  have  grown  rich  at  the  public  expense,  and  have  quartered 
my  family  upon  that  same  public.  I  will  tell  my  storv  in  plain  lan- 
guage, GEORGE,  and,  if  it  makes  any  disagreeable  disclosures,  thank 
WALTER,  the  Romsey  JACKSON  and  his  prompters,  and  others  of  that 
description 

When  I  began  writing  in  America,  the  country  raged  with  attacks  on 
Pirrand  on  ENGLAND.  I  was  an  Englishman,  and  following  that  impulse, 
which  was  so  natural  to  my  spirit  and  my  a<re,  under  such  circumstances, 
1  took  the  part  of  my  country,  without  knowing  much,  and,  indeed, 
without  caring  much  about  the  grounds  of  her  war  against  the  people  of 
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France.  I  had  read  little  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  and  I  had  had  no 
experience  in  such  matters,  having  been  in  the  army  to  the  age  of 
twenty-six,  from  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen.  I  knew  that  I  was  an 
Englishman,  and,  hearing  my  country  attacked,  I  became  her  defender 
through  thick  and  thin,  always  confounding  the  Government  of  my  coun- 
try with  my  country  herself.  That  I  laboured  with  great  effect  is  well 
known  ;  and,  it  is  also  well  known,  that,  amidst  the  turmoil  of  passion 
which  existed  in  that  country,  I  was  finally  most  unjustly  compelled  to 
pay  an  amount  of  damages,  which  together  with  the  consequences  of  it, 
actually  deprived  me  of  every  shilling  I  had  in  the  world,  and  sent 
me  home  upon  a  subscription,  raised  by  some  very  worthy  men  in 
Canada. 

Now,  it  has  been  asserted,  and  particularly  by  a  base  tool  of  corruption, 
who  publishes  a  newspaper  at  EXETER,  that,  when  I  came  home,  I  was 
disappointed-,  that  the  Government  did  not  receive  and  reward  me  agree- 
ably to  my  deserts  ;  and,  that,  THEREFORE,  I  turned  against  it. 
You,  George,  know  this  to  be  false.  However,  the  facts  were  these. 
Very  soon  after  my  arrival,  I  was  invited  to  dine  at  Mr.  WINDHAM'S,  who 
was  then  Secretary  at  War,  and  did  dine  in  company  of  PITT,  who  was 
very  polite  to  me,  and  whose  manners  I  very  much  admired.  At  this 
dinner,  besides  the  brave  and  honest  (though  misguided)  host,  were  Mr. 
CANNING,  Mr.  FRERK,  Mr.  GEORGK  ELLIS,  and  some  others,  whom  I  do 
not  now  recollect.  I  was  never  presumptuous  in  my  life,  and  1  regarded 
this  as  a  great  act  of  condescension  on  the  part  of  Mr.  WINDHAM,  and 
more  especially  on  the  part  of  Mr.  PITT,  of  whose  talents  and  integrity  I 
had  then  the  highest  possible  opinion;  for  I,  at  that  .time,  had  no  idea 
of  such  things  as  Bank  bubbles  and  Lord  Melville's  accounts. 

What  reception  could  be  more  flattering  to  a  man  who  had  been  a 
private  soldier  but  a  few  years  before,  and  who,  even  then,  had  not  more 
than  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  in  the  world  ?  I  was  well  aware,  that 
Mr.  PITT  never  admitted  newspaper  writers  to  such  an  honour.  What 
reason,  therefore,  had  I  to  be  discontented  with  my  reception?  However, 
I  might,  it  will  be  said,  look  for  something  more  solid  than  this.  You, 
George,  well  know  that  I  did  not;  and  you  also  know,  that  I  had  some- 
thing more  solid  offered  to  me.  And,  this  it  was.  JOHN  HKRIOT,  was  at 
that  time,  the  proprietor  of  two  newspapers,  called  the  SUN.  and  the  TRUE 
BRITON,  the  former  an  evening  and  the  latter  a  morning  paper.  I  had 
heard  that  these  two  papers  had  been  set  on  foot  by  you,  who  were  then 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  and  that,  when  set  on  foot,  the 
profits  of  them  had  heen  given  to  HERIOT.  Now,  mark,  that  Mr.  HAM- 
MOND, who  was  then  Under  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Foreign  Department, 
offered  to  me  the  proprietorship  of  one  of  those  papers  ns  ayift,  and  I 
remember  very  well  ihat  he  told  me,  that  this  offer  was  made  in  conse- 
quence of  a  communication  with  you,  or  your  colleague  Mr.  LONG,  I  for- 
get which.  This  was  no  trifling  offer.  The  very  types,  presses,  &c. 
were  \vorth  a  considerable  sum.  Mr  HAMMOND,  who  was  a  very  honest 
as  well  as  a  very  zealous  and  able  man,  had  behaved  with  great  kindness 
to  me;  had  invited  me  frequently  to  his  house,  where  I  dined,  I  recol- 
lect, with  Sir  WILLIAM  SCOTT,  with  Lord  HAWKESBURY  (now  Lord  Liver- 
pool), and  several  other  persons  of  rank  ;  and,  in  short,  had  shown  me 
so  much  attention,  that  1  felt  great  reluctance  in  giving  the  following 
answer  to  his  offer  :  "  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  and  to  the  gentle- 
"  men,  of  whom  you  speak,  for  this  offer ;  but,  though  I  am  very  poor, 
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"  my  desire  is  to  render  the  greatest  possible  service  to  my  country, 
"  and,  I  am  convince  i,  that,  by  keeping1  myse'f  wholly  five,  and  relying1 
*'  upon  my  own  means,  I  shall  be  able  to  give  the  Government  mucli 
"  more  efficient  support,  than  if  any  species  of  dep  'nd  ince  could  be  tm-ed 
"  to  me.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  wish  to  cast  blame  on  those  who 
"  are  thus  dependent  ;  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  thong-lit  too  conceited 
*'  and  too  confident  of  my  own  powers  and  judgment,  to  decline  any 
"  advice  that  you,  or  anyone  in  office,  may,  at  any  time,  be  good  enough 
"  to  offer  me;  and,  I  shall  always  be  thankful  to  you  for  any  intelligence 
"  or  information,  that  any  of  you  may  be  pleased  to  give  me."  Mr. 
HAMMOND  did  not  appear  at  all  surprised  at  my  answer ;  and  I  sha?l  al- 
ways respect  him  for  what  he  said  upon  hearing  it.  His  words  were  nearly 
these  :  "  Well,  I  must  say,  that  I  think  you  take  the  honourable  course 
and  I  most  sincerely  wish  it  may  also  I  e  the  profitable  one/'  I  oug-ht 
not  upon  this  occasion  to  omit  to  say,  that  I  always  understood,  that 
Lord  Grenville,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  was 
not  one  of  those  who  approved  of  the  baseness  and  dependence  of  the 
press. 

Now,  Mr.  HAMMOND  is  alive  ;  and,  I  am  sure,  if  appealed  to,  he  will  not 
deny  that  what  I  have  here  stated  is  true.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  to  be 
exact  as  to  every  word  •  but  as  to  the  substance,  as  to  the  full  and  fair 
meaning,  I  engage  that  Mr.  HAMMOND,  whom  I  havfi  not  se  n  for  twelve 
or  thirteen  years,  will  frankly  vouch.  It  is  not  pleasant  for  me  to  name 
persons  in  this  way;  nor  would  I  do  it  merely  for  my  own  charac'er;  but, 
when  the  cause  of  my  country  is  attacked  through  me,  I  think  myself 
fully  justified  in  detailing  all  the  circumstances,  and  in  appealing  to  all 
the  evidence  that  exists. 

There  occurred,  about  the  period  last  spoken  of,  a  circumstance  which 
brought  me  in  contact  with  you,  George  ;  and  the  statement  of  it  wil' 
show  how  careful  I  was  to  guard  my  fingers  against  touching  public, 
money.  \  had  brought  home  wiih  me  a  large  trunk  or  two  of  o.d  hooks. 
These,  when  I  arrived  at  Falmourh,  the  Col.ector,  Mr.  PELEW,  told  me  I 
ou^ht  n»t  to  jxuf  duf.it  for,  as  they  were  merely  library  books  and  for 
private  u^e  and  not  in-ended  for  *(it(-  ;  bu*.  that  he  could  not  remit  the 
duty  ;  that  the  trunks  must  go  round  to  London  ;  an-1  that,  a  memorial 
to  the  Treasury,  addressed  to  yon,  would  give  the  books  un fared.  I  ad- 
dres^ed  such  memorial  to  vou;  and,  I  received  for  answer,  that  the  duty 
mmt  be  pni  •/,  but  that  the  Treasury  uuultl  gtre  me  the  tnnoutif.  No, 
thank  ye,  ?aid  I.  I  wanted  no  communication  of  this  sort.  I  paid  the 
duty,  and  left  you  the  money  to  lay  out  in  some  other  way.  This  was  a 
trifling  sum  ;  but,  it  shows  how  scrupulous  I  was  upon  this  head.  Little 
did  I  imagine,  that  you  possessed  an  estate  in  Hampshire  at  that  time, 
and  that  I  shou'd  live  to  see  troops  of  baronets  and  country  'squires  creep- 
ing at  your  heels  ! 

The  newspaper,  which  I  set  up,  very  soon  failed.  It  was  not,  I  found, 
an  affair  of  tulettt  but  of  trick.  I  could  not  Sf-tl  partigrnphs.  I  could 
not  throw  out  hints  against  a  man's  or  woman's  reputation  in  order  to 
bring  the  party  forward  to  pay  me  for  silence.  I  could  do  rone  of  those 
mean  and  infamous  things,  by  which  the  daily  press,  for  the  far  greater 
part,  was  supported,  and  which  enabled  the  proprietors  to  ri<ie  in  chariots, 
while  their  underling-*  were  actually  vtndmg  lies  by  the  line  aid  inch. 
For  a  short  time  1  was  without  writing'  at  all,,  when,  the  change  of  Minis- 
try having-  put  Addiugrton  in  place,  and  Mr.  WINDUAM  in  the  Opposi- 

voi,.  v.  G 
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lion,  the  latter,  with  Dr.  LAURENCE,  prevailed  on  me  to  undertake  a 
weekly  paper t  and  they  engaged  to  enable  me  to  set  it  on  foot,  for, 
really,  I  had  not  myself  the  means.  But,  these  advances  were  made  and 
expended  upon  the  express  and  written  conditions,  that  1  should  never 
be  under  the  influence  of  any  body.  The  money  was  to  be  looked  upon 
as  sunk  in  the  risk ;  and  /  was  never  t&jfedooked  upon  as  under  any 
sort  of  obligation  to  any  of  the  parttesr  It  was  long-  before  I  would 
consent  to  the  thing  at  all ;  but,  when  I  JUd,  it  was  upon  these  express 
and  written  conditions.  And  never  did  any  one  of  the  persons  who 
advanced  the  money,  attempt,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  influence  my 
opinions,  whith  were  frequently  opposed  to  their  own. 

When  the  Whigs,  as  they  were  called,  came  into  power,  and  when 
Mr.  WINDHAM  came  to  fill  the  high  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
War  and  Colonial  Departments,  every  one  thought,  that  my  turn  to  get 
rich  was  come.  I  was  importuned  by  many  persons  to  take  care  of 
myself,  as  they  called  it.  But,  as  soon  as  I  found  from  him,  that  he 
actually  was  in  place,  I  told  him,  "  Now,  Sir,  to  make  all  smooth  with 
"  regard  to  me,  I  beg  you  to  be  assured,  that  it  is  my  resolution  to 
"  have  no  place,  and  not  to  touch  one  single  farthing  of  the  public 
"  money,  in  any  shape  whatever ;"  and  justice  to  his  memory  demands 
that  I  should  say,  that  he,  upon  that  occasion,  told  me,  that  I  never 
should  forfeit  any  part  of  his  esteem  by  opposing  the  Ministry ;  "  No," 
said  he,  "  nor  even  by  any  censure  that  you  may  think  it  your  duty  to 
pass  upon  my  own  conduct/1  Mr.  WINDHAM  is  not  alive  to  appeal 
to ;  but,  my  Lord  FOLKESTONE  is,  and  his  Lordship,  though  not  present 
upon  this  particular  occasion,  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  facts, 
and,  I  shall  not  easily  forget,  that  I  was,  by  Mr.  WINDHAM,  made  the 
bearer  of  aw  offer  of  a  Lordship  of  the  Admiralty  to  Lord  FOLKESTONE, 
which  i he  latter  (will  you  believe  it,  George  !)  declined  to  accept  of, 
though  it  was  a  clear  thousand  a  year  for  doing  little  or  nothing! 

After  these  transactions  came  the  prosecution  under  Perceval  and  by 
the  mouth  of  Gibbs,  of  which  I  have  spoken  before,  and  the  misrepre- 
sentations with  regard  to  which  have  given  rise  to  this  relation.  If  I  am 
asked  how  it  happened  that  Walter  came  in  possession  of  the  fact  of  my 
having  written  to  Mr.  WHITB  the  letter  which  was  recalled  by  Mr. 
FINNERTV,  I  answer,  that  I  cannot  tell;  but,  that  I  suspect  that  it  was 
communicated  to  him  (with  a  suppression  of  the  recalling)  by  a  wretch 
whom  he  knows  to  be  without  an  equal  in  the  annals  of  infamy,  not  ex- 
cepting the  renowned  JONATHAN  WILD  and  which  wretch  I  will,  when  I 
have  time,  drag  forth,  and  hold  him  up  to  the  horror  of  mankind. 

Now  GEORGE,  I  am  aware,  that  I  have  bestowed  too  much  space  upon 
matters  belonging  to  myself;  but,  there  was  a  necessity  for  saying  some- 
thing, not  for  my  own  sake,  as  I  said  before,  so  much  as  for  the  sake  of 
the  cause  of  the  country,  which  has,  by  the  hirelings  of  the  press,  been 
attempted  to  be  stabbed*  through  me,  who  have  now  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  press  in  my  hands.  It  would  not  become  me  to  be  answering 
calumnies  every  week  of  my  life  ;  but,  I  beg  the  public  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  if  every  dirty  and  foolish  attack  does  not  draw  me  instantly  forth, 
they  may  always  confidently  rely,  that  no  man  will  ever  be  able  to  bring 
against  me  any  charge  involving  dishonesty  or  liiskutiour,  that  I  cannot, 
and  that  I  will  not,  prove  to  he  false.  There  is  another  circumstance,  to 
which  the  people  ought  to  attend  ;  and  that  is,  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  tnvy  as  well  as  hutred,  and  that  the  effects  of  the  former  are  very 
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irly  the  same  as  those  of  the  latter.  There  are  writers,  who  pass  for 
very  good  friends  of  freedom,  arid,  indeed,  are  so  very  much  attached  to 
the  cause,  that  they  cannot  endure  the  idea  of  a  rival,  especially  if  he 
carry  away,  however  unintentionally,  a  considerable  part  of  their  readers, 
that  is  to  si\y  of  their  pro/its.  I  have  read  of  a  nation  of  savages,  who 
entertain  the  strange  notion,  that  when  any  one  murders  another  of 
superior  strength  or  talent,  the  murderer  instantly  becomes  possessed  of 
the  envied  qualities  of  the  deceased.  I  rather  think  that  the  writers  of 
a  paper  called  the  INDEPENDENT  WHIG  are  no  very  remote  descendants 
of  this  singular  nation. 

Having  disposed  of  these  calumniators  for  the  present,  and  until  they 
have  had  another  run  of  a  month  or  two,  I  now  come,  GEORGE,  to  notice 
your  Saving-  Bank  Bubble.  You  were  for  a  long  time,  the  great  patron 
of  Frigidly  Societies,  and  procured  several  Acts  of  Parliament  to  be 
passed  for  their  encouragement.  But,  as  if  by  inspiration,  you,  all  at 
once,  discovered,  that  these  were  bad  things ;  that  they  collected  men 
together;  that  when  so  collected,  they  got  drunk  and  talked,  the 
naughty  rogues  !  Yes,  and  even  talked  politics  too  !  And,  it  might 
have  been  added,  that  they  very  frequently  heard  one  of  their  members 
read  the  Register !  It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  was  intolerable,  and, 
therefore,  no  one  could  be  surprised  when  you  came  out  with  your  new 
scheme  of  Saving -Banks,  by  the  means  of  which  the  pennies  of  the  poor 
were  to  he  put  together,  while  thtir  persons  were  kept  asunder  !  What 
a  bubble  !  At  a  time,  when  it  is  notorious,  that  one-half  of  the  whole 
nation  are  in  a  state  little  short  of  starvation ;  when  it  is  notorious,  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  do  not  know,  when  they  rise,  where 
they  are  to  find  a  meal  during  the  day  ;  when  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
whole  people,  much  more  than  half  of  them,  are  paupers :  at  such  a 
time  to  bring  forth  a  project  for  collecting  the  savings  of  journeymen 
and  labourers  in  order  to  be  lent  to  the  Government  and  to  form  a  fund 
for  the  support  of  the  lenders  in  sickness  and  old  age!  The  Company 
of  Projectors,  who,  in  the  reign  of  George  the  First,  wanted  a  charter 
granted  them  for  the  purpose  of  "  ntu/ting  deal,  boards  out  of  saw  dusf'," 
this  Company  just  saves  you  from  the  imputation  of  having,  in  the 
Saving- Bank  Scheme,  been  the  patron  of  the  must  ridiculous  project 
that  ever  enrered  into  the  mind  of  man.  This  scheme  was,  it  seems,  of 
Edinburgh  origin.  That  seat  of  all  that  is  servile  in  politics  and  religion. 
That  favourite  resort  of  supple  slaves  and  quack  critics,  whose  conceit  and 
impudence  are  surpassed  only  by  their  shallowness  and  dirty  ambition. 
Tlw  object  of  the  scheme  was,  to  make  the  poor  people  believe  them- 
selves to  be  fund  holders,  and,  thus,  to  range  them  on  the  side  of  the 
paper-system.  How  foolish  the  scheme  was  is  now  seen ;  but  the 
object  of  it  ought  no;  t »  be  for 40  ten. 

But,  let  us  see  a  little  how  the  matter  would  have  stood,  if  you  could 
have  prevailed  on  the  labouring  people  to  give  up  two,  three,  or  four 
pence  a  week  each.  In  the  space  of  seven  years,  at  4d.  a  week,  a  man 
wojld  have  depo-ited  61.  Is.  Od.;  and,  if  accumulated  interest  were 
added,  the  amount  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years,  would  have  been  abovit 
seven  pounds.  So  that,  by  pinching  a  little  out  of  his  already  too  small 
wages,  he  would,  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  have  possessed  seven  pounds. 
Hue.  all  this  time,  he  must  have  full  employment,  and  must  enjoy 
uninterrupted  health.  However,  the  curious  thing  would  be,  in  this 
ease,  that,  while  he  was  swing  this  sum  out  of  his  scanty  meals,  he 
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would  as  thing*  now  are,  pay  seventy  pounds  to  the  Government  in 
burs,  which  at  the  rate  of  interest  suppo-ed  in  the  former  case,  \voulJ, 
at  the  enJ  of  seven  years,  amount  to  about  eighty-two  pounds! 

I  have  here  supposed  the  case  of  the  common  day-labourer  who  re- 
ceives no  more  than  seven  shillings  a  week;  and,  whether  we  take  the 
beer,  salt,  leather,  soap,  candies,  tea,  susrar,  tob.icco.  spirits,  &e.,  which 
each  family  use,  or  whether  we  take  the  number  of  families  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  total  amount  of  the  taxes,  we  shall  find,  that  evrry  such 
man  rea'ly  does  pay  ten  pounds  a  year  out  of  eighteen  pounds  of  wages, 
and  that  Mr  PRESTON'S  calculation  is  not  at  all  exaggerated.  Mr.  PRESTON 
is  a  lawyer  of  great  eminence  ;  he  has  (whether  to  his  profit  or  not,  1  do 
not  know),  become  possessed  of  a  great,  or,  at  any  rate,  an  extensive 
landed  estate ;  he  is  a  Member  of  Parliament  for  a  borough  ;  and,  what 
is  more,  he  lias  always  been  a  staunch  I'tttite,  and  so  (with  what  degree 
of  consistency  is  not  for  me  to  say)  remains  to  this  hour.  He  is,  there- 
fore, no  Jacobin;  he  does  not  want  con  fusion;  he  cannot  desire  to  see 
all  property  destroyed.  And  yet  he  distinctly  asserts,  that,  out  of  eighteen 
pounds  of  wages,  every  labourer  pays  ten  pounds  in  taxes,  and  1  know 
that  he  asserts  what  is  ccrrect,  except  that  he  has,  very  wisely,  kept 
within  bounds. 

This  being  the  case,  what  a  famous  Saving-B.mk  System  nv'ght  be 
adopted  by  taking  off  the  labourer's  taxes,  and  by  putting  the  ten  pounds 
a- year  into  an  accumulating  fuhd!  Then,  at  the  end  of  seven  yejrs  of 
health  and  of  industry,  the  labourer  would  be  possessed  of  eighty-two 
pounds,  which  would  be  some  hmg,  indeed,  not  only  to  ward  off  misery 
from  times  of  sickness  and  old  age,  but  to  give  a  man  a  start  in  the 
world.  You  will,  1  know,  say,  that  the  Government  stnnds  tn  nerd  of 
these  taxes.  I  know  it  does,  according  to  the  present  system  of  e.i- 
penac,  which  I  contend  ought  to  be  changed.  But;  at  any  rate,  this  is 
nothing  to  my  argument;  for  what  I  suy,  and  indeed,  what  I  prove  is, 
thai  it  is  a  scheme  li  tie  short  of  a  sign  of  madness,  to  propose  to  better 
the  lot  of  the  labourer  by  Educing  him  to  pimh  his  belly  to  the  amount 
of  six  pounds  in  seven  years,  while,  in  that  same  seven  years,  seventy 
pounds  are  paid  by  him  in  taxes. 

The  schemed/or  pierentmg  the  labouring  classes  from  marrying  has 
in  it  an  equal  portion  of  folly  with  the  addition  of  a  very  large  portion  of 
insolent  cruelty.  The  apprehensions  of  the  Government,  arid  of  those 
who  depend  on  it,  have  given  rise  to  numerous  inventions.  They  are 
alarmed,  and  very  justly,  at  the  enormous  increase  of  the  Poor  raies, 
which,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war  againat  the  people  of  France, 
have  swelled  up  from  2£  millions  to  8  millions  a-year  in  England  and 
Wales  alone ;  and,  we  must  observe,  that  these  rates  have  increased  in 
amount  more  within  the  last  ten  years,  than  within  the  twenty  years 
before.  Besides,  there  is  no  probability,  that  they  have  not  now  arrived 
at  the  pitch  of  ten  or  twelve  millions  a  year.  This  I  have,  for  more 
than  eleven  years  past,  been  foretelling;  and,  I  now  foretel,  that,  if  the 
present  system  be  persevered  in,  and,  if  a  refotm  of  the  Parliament  do 
NOT  take  place,  the  Poor-rates  will,  in  three  years  from  this  day, 
amount  to  more  than  the  whole  of  the  rental  of  the  kingdom,  houses, 
lands  and  all. 

Of  this,  I  believe,  many  Gentlemen  even  in  Parliament,  are  now  well 
convinced;  and,  therefore,  divers  .v<  /.ernes  are  on  fooc  to  prevent  th  s 
dreadful  catastrophe.  The  only  sctaae  that  could  be  effectual  wojld  be 
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to  reduce  the  taxes  to  what  they  were  before  the  French  wars ;  but,  this 
scheme  is  never  mentioned  by  any  of  the  schemers,  some  of  whom  have 
propo*ed  to  refuse  parish  relief  to  all  persons  who  are  able  to  work, 
whe-her  they  can  get  work  or  not;  and,  the  COURIER  rewspaner,  in 
putting-  forth  a  justification  of  iliis  scheme,  said,  that  "  ue  must  be 
cruel  to  be  kind'*  Meaning,  that  the  p<  or  must  be  made  to  suffer,  in 
order  10  prevent  them  from  /tinrryiiig  and  inc'C(its:tiif.  One  of  iHe  Cor- 
respondents of  the  Boar!  of- Agriculture  reckons  the  enrl ,  marnfim  of 
the  labouring  classes  amongst  the  chief  causes  of  the  national  Distress, 
and  another  proposes  to  vi-it  with  severe  punishment  the  parents  of 
bn  turns.  So  that  here  [belabouring-  classes,  wh  »  ruis*  all  the  Jooaf, 
build  alt  the  houses,  make  all  tin3  clothes,  get  in  all  the  /we/,  are  to  have 
no  share  of  those  enjoyments,  which  Nature  has  insured  to  them  by  her 
very  first  and  most  imperative  la\\s  But,  this  dt  ctrine  of  celibacy,  as 
dished  up  for  the  labouring  classes,  and  the  origin  of  which  1  shall  pre- 
sently notice,  would  have  passed  without  any  particu'ar  observation  on 
my  part,  did  I  not  believe,  that  it  was  really  iniended  by  some  persons, 
to  be  acted  upon,  during  the  en^urng  Session  of  Parliament.  One 
would  suppose,  that  th  <t  assembly  must  anticipate  work  enough  without 
entertaining  such  a  scheme;  but,  the  scheme  is  a  favourite  wi.h  all  those 
(who  are  very  numerous),  who  look  upon  the  poor  as  rivals  in  the  work 
of  tax-eating,  and  who  begin  to  see,  that,  unless  the  Poor-rates  can  be 
reduced,  they  cannot  go  on  with  their  pre.-ent  receipt-.  'I  he  corrupt 
press,  has,  too,  been  busy  in  putting  forth  the  scheme  and  recommend- 
ing it  to  be  adopted.  In  the  Country,  the  Justices  talk  about  it.  1  met 
one  last  summer,  when  the  following  dialogue  took  place:  — 

J. — •'  Well,  Mr.  Cobbett,  what  are  we  to  do  with  the  poor  next 
winter  ?" 

C.—"  We  must  feed  and  clothe  them." 

J.  — "  Something  must  be  done  to  get  rid  of  this  intolerable  burden, 
"  or  else  ths  land  must  go  uncultivated,  for  no  man  can  pay  reul'and 
"  rales  too." 

C. — "  Yes,  Sir,  something  must  be  done  ;  but  we  cannot  begin  with 
"  the  poor.  They  must  be  led,  and  they  will  be  fed,  whether  rents  be 
"  paid  or  not." 

J.  —  '•  But,  do  you  think,  that  they  ought  to  le  al lowed  to  marry,  and 
then  to  come  to  uihvis  to  keep  tfu-ir  children  /or  them  ?*' 

C.—  '•  Tnat  is  a  large  question,  Sir.  They  would  want  no  others  to 
"  keep  thtir  childnn,  */  the  tirficles  tl>cy  consume  wrre  not  /.//  so 
"  Ifetitly  tfixt-d  &*  lo  take  from  th.-m  more  tnan  the  half  of  their  wages." 

J.  — "  Ah  !  we  shall  never  see  ihe  Government-taxes  taken  off.  They 
are  wanted." 

C.~ "  Then,  I  am  quite  sure,  that  our  Poor-rates  will  soon  be  double 
wh.it  they  ar^  now." 

J. — •'  But,  Sir,  do  you  not  think,  that  the  P>>or-laws  have  been  very 
"  much  nii*Ht>ttir*t'»*fit  and  that  the  Act  of  Queen  Elizabeth  never  meaiit 
"  that  the  nltlc  poor  should  be  relieved  'f  ' 

C.  — "  Tne  Act  meant,  that  all  should  be  relieve,!,  who  were  nnaf>fe  to 
"  procure  subs-istem-e  themselves;  and,  common  sense  appear*  to  mo  to 
"  say  that  it  is  ot  no  consequence  whether  the  tiiscil itily  coi.sids  in 
"  bodily  weakness  or  in  a  want  of  employment." 

J.  —  "  'I  here  must  bu  an  Act  /;r/$s>  a  to  prevent  the  poor  frcm  mdrjryins*. 
is  dune  cannot  tc  undone',  but,  they  should  have  Hunting,  that 
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"  those  who  have  children  in  consequence  of  future  marriages,  will  have 

"  no  relief,  and  that,  if  they  marry,  they  do  it  at  their  peril." 

C, «•  An  Act  so  at  war  with  justice  and  nature  never  will  be  passed, 

"  and,  if  it  were,  it  would  bring  swift  destruction  on  all  who  attempted  to 
"  put  it  in  force." 

Now,  this  was  a  very  good  sort  of  man  ;  by  no  means  one  of  those 
harsh  and  unfeeling  men  that  we  sometimes  meet  with  in  such  offices ; 
and,  I  am  very  sure,  that  his  modesty  would  have  prevented  him  from 
making  these  observations,  if  the  opinions  had  not  become  very  current 
in  his  circle.  The  father  of  this  dreadful  scheme  was  Mr  MALTHUS,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who,  seeing  the  alarming  increase 
of  pauperism,  seems  not  to  have  looked  at  the  real  cause,  the  taxes,  but 
to  have  cast  about  him  for  some  means  of  checking  the  increase  of  the 
breed ;  as  if  paupers  were  a  distinct  race  amongst  human  beings,  as 
wolves  and  asses  are  amongst  four-footed  animals.  Mr.  MALTHUS, 
however,  has  received  a  complete  answer  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  CHARLES 
HALL,*  in  a  work  published  by  the  latter  in  1813,  and  from  which  work 
I  shall  here  insert  an  extract,  requesting  all  labouring  men  as  well  as  all 
Members  of  Parliament  to  read  it  with  attention. 

Mr.  MALTHUS,  after  stating  the  evils  of  pauperism,  and  expressing  his 
wish  to  check  them,  says  :  — 

"  To  this  end  I  should  propose  a  regulation  to  be  made,  declaring,  that  no  child 
"  born  from  any  marriage  taking  place  after  the  expiration  of  a  year  from  the  date 
"  of  the  law,  and  no  illegitimate  child  born  two  years  from  the  same  date,  should 
"  ever  be  entitled  to  parish  assistance.  After  the  public  notice,  which  1  have  pro- 
"  posed,  had  been  given,  to  the  punishment  vf  nature  he  should  be  left  ;  the  punish- 
"  ment  of  severe  want :  all  parish  assistance  should  be  rigidly  denied  him.  He 
"  should  be  taught  that  the  laws  of  Nature  had  doomed  him  and  his  family  to  starve ; 
"  that  he  had  no  claim  on  society  for  the  smallest  portion  nffood  ;  that  if  he  and 
"  his  family  were  saved  from  suffering  the  utmost  extremities  of  hunger  he  would 
"  owe  it  to  the  pity  of  some  kind  benefactor,  to  whom  he  ought  to  be  bound  by  the 
"  strongest  ties  ofgratitttde." 

Is  not  this  enoug-h  to  fill  the  labouring  classes  with  indignation  and 
rage  ?  But  now  let  us  hear  Dr.  HALL'S  able  answer  :  — 

"  The  treatment  of  this  labouring  man,  I  cannot  help  saying,  appears  to  me 
"  not  only  inhuman,to  the  last  degree,  but  unjust  and  iniquitous.  1  will  ask,  why 
"  is  he  thus  treated  ?  Because,  it  will  be  answered,  he  does  not  produce  by  his 
"  labour  sufficient  to  maintain  his  family.  But,  I  say  he  produces  six  or  eight  times 
"  as  much  as  his  family  requires,  but  which  is  taken  from  him  by  those  w ho  produce 
"  nothing.  What  he  is  entitled  to  is,  all  that  his  hands  have  made  or  produced, 
"  the  whole  fruits  of  his  labour,  not  that  pittance  his  wages  enable  him  to  pur- 
"  chase.  That  he  has  produced  what  I  assert,  is  literally  true  if  he  is  an  husband- 
"  man  ;  and  if  he  is  an  art  ficer,  the  labour  which  he  applies  in  his  trade,  would, 
"  if  it  was  suffered  to  be  employed  on  the  land,  do  the  same.  It  is  not  true  that 
'•  he  has  doomed  himself,  or  that  Nature  has  doomed  him  and  his  family  to  starve ; 

*  The  woik  here  quoted  by  Mr.  CoBBi-TTis  one  of  extraordinary  merit,  al- 
though one.  the  doctiines  of  which  were  not  a'  all  likely  to  be  fashio'  able  at  the 
time  when  it  was  first  published.  There  were  three  editions  of  Dr.  HALL'S 
book;  the  first  published  in  1805,  the  second  in  1813,  and  the  third  in  1820. 
Tnese  three  were,  in  fact,  but  one  edition,  only  that  the  Doctor,  finding,  most 
likely,  that  his  book  did  not  sell,  brought  it  out  a  second  and  a  third  time ;  with 
a  new  title-page.  Its  original  title  was,  "  The  Effects  of  Civilization  on  the  People 
in  European  States."  To  the  second  publication  there  was  added,  "  AnAppen- 
"  dioc,  containing  Observations  on  the  Principal  Conclusion  in  Mr.Malthus's  Essay 
"  on  Population."  And  the  third  title  (1820),  was,  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Cause 
"  of  the  Prwnt  Distress  of  the  People." — E». 
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"  that  cruel  doom  is  brought  on  by  the  rich.  If  any  are  to  be  treated  in  this 
"  cruel  manner,  it  is  those  who  have  been  rich,  and  who  have  never  produced 
"  any  part  of  all  they  have  consumed.  But  none  ought  to  receive  such  hard 
"  usage.  The  poor  labonrer  is  to  receive  no  assistance  from  others,  because,  it 
"  will  be  said,  it  will  be  a  burthen  on  the  rich.  I  say,  he  is  no  burthen  on  the 
"  rich  ;  and  that,  instead  of  receiving  any  thing  from  them,  he  gives  them  seven 
"  parts  out  of  eight  of  what  he  produces.  He  is  under  no  ties  of  gratitude  to 
"  them  ;  and  if  he  had  sensations  of  an  opposite  kind,  it  might  hardly  be  \von- 
"  dered  at.  Are  the  bees  who  produce  the  honey  under  obligation  to  the  drones 
"  for  eating  it  ?  Are  the  bees  a  burden  to  the  drones,  and  not  the  drones  to  the 
"  bees  ?  But  who  are  the  poor  men  that  are  to  wait  before  they  marry,  and  to 
"  what  time  are  they  to  wait  ?  I  answer,  that  not  this  or  that  individual,  but  none 
"  of  the  labourers,  or  any  of  the  common  mechanics,  can  rear  a  family  without 
"  the  greater  part  of  them  perishing  for  want,  even  with  the  interest  of  all  the 
"  money  they  can  possibly  have  saved  during  the  time  they  are  single.  Are  they, 
"therefore,  never  to  marry?  Are  not  those  rather  to  remain  singlp,  who  do 
"  nothing  to  support  themselves  or  the  children  they  may  have?  And  for  whose 
"  benefit  are  the  poor  to  remain  single,  te  be  abstemious  and  continent?  For 
"  those,  I  say,  who  wallow  in  waste  and  luxury,  sensuality  and  lust.  No  restraint 
"  can  be  justly  imposed  on  any,  unless  they  receive  all  the  advantages  that  may 
"  be  derived  from  it." 

Let  those,  therefore,  ponder  well,  who  have  this  scheme  in  their  heads. 
But  it  is  curious  that  a  clergy  man  of  the  Church  of  England  should  have 
been  the  father  of  this  doctrine.  That  Church  quarrelled  with  the 
Church  of  Rome,  in  part,  and,  perhaps,  principally,  because  the  Church 
of  Rome  does  not  permit  her  clergy  to  marry  !  And,  though  Mr. 
MALTHUS  may  have  forgotten  it,  one  of  the  Articles  of  the  Religion 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  which  Articles  Mr.  MALTHUS  has, 
of  course,  sworn  that  he  believes,  reprobates  the  doctrine  of  abstaining 
from  marriage,  as  being  hostile  to  the  Word  of  God.  The  same  Article 
says,  that  it  is  "  lawful  for  all  Christian  men  to  marry  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion." At  the  solemnization  of  matrimony,  the  Church  prays 
thus  :  *'  O,  merciful  Lord  and  Heavenly  Father,  by  whose  gracious  gift 
"  mankind  is  increased ;  we  beseech  thee  assist  with  thy  blessing  these 
"  two  persons,  that  they  may  both  be  fruitful  in  procreation  of  children, 
"  and  also  live  together  so  long  in  godly  love  and  honesty  that  they 
"  may  see  their  children  christianly  and  virtuously  brought  up  to  thy  praise 
"  and  honour,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  And  at  the  churching 
of  women,  these  words  are  uttered  :  "  Lo,  children  and  the  fruit  of  the 
"womb,  are  an  heritage  and  (jift  that  cometh  of  the  Lord. — Like  as 
"  the  arrows  in  the  hand  of  the  giant :  even  so  are  the  young  children. 
"  — Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  his  quiver  full  of  them  :  they  shall 
"wot  be  ashamed  when  they  speak  with  their  enemies  in  the  gate." 

For  what,  then,  are  thelabouring  classes  in  this  kingdom  to  be  shutout 
of  this  state  of  life  ?  Why  are  they  not  to  have  children?  Why  are 
they  not  to  possess  this  "  heritage  ?  "  Why  are  they  to  be  deprived 
of  sharing  of  these  gijts  and  these  b/essings  ? — Why,  in  short,  are  they 
to  be  considered  as  brutes ;  as  live  stock  upon  a  farm  ? 

But,  if  this  clergyman  of  the  Church  and  his  abettors  thought  it 
necessary  to  check  the  increase  of  the  labouring  people's  children,  how 
came  they  to  overlook  the  increase  of  the  children  of  the  clergy  them- 
selves ?  Will  they  say,  that  the  poor  clergy  do  not  receive  parish 
relief?  The  clergy  altogether  receive,  according  to  Mr.  AIHHUR 
YOUNG'S  calculation,  more  than  Jive  millions  of  pounds  a  year  in  England 
and  Wales  only,  itnd  there  is  about  fifteen  thousand  of  them  in  England 
and  Wales,  while  there  are  millions  of  labou  ring1  people.  But,  this  is 
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not  all  ;  for.  while  the  clergy  of  the  Church  receive  this  immense  sum 
annually,  and  while  some  of  the  bishops  have  more  than  twenty  thousand 
pounds  a  ycnr  each,  and  many  of  the  other  clergy  two  large  livings  each, 
there  have  been  granted,  for  some  years  past,  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
a  year  to  a*<ist  in  the  maintenance  of  the  p  >or  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England.  This  is  a  mere  gijt  out  of  the  taxes,  a  large  part  of  which 
taxes  are  pnld  by  the  labouring  clause* ;  and,  what  indolence  as  well  as 
what  cruelty  and  injustice  is  it,  then,  to  propose  to  prevent  the  labouring 
classes  from  marrying,  lest  they  should  become  chaigt  able  to  the  parish, 
while  ihese  poor  clergy  who  marry  and  have  children  without  any  attempt 
at  hindrance,  are  actually  chargeable,  and  actually  receive  relief,  out  of 
those  very  taxes,  a  large  part  of  which  come  out  of  the  wages  of  the 
journeyman  and  labourer*?  Let  Mr.  MALIHUS  answer  this  question  if 
he  can. 

And  now,  GEORGE,  in  conclusion  let  me  first  observe,  that  you  and 
your  sons  (to  say  nothing  of  your  dependents",  receive  a  very  large  sum 
of  the  public  taxes  or  loans  annually,  and  put  this  sum  into  your  private 
pockets.  The  receipt  of  four  i/iousniul  three  hundred  and  twenty-four 
pound*  a  year  by  yourself  as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  is  a  salary,  and  this 
is  within  two  thousand  of  the  ^um  paid  to  the  President  or  chief  ruler  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  though  that  nation  is  nearly  as  populous 
as  Great  Britain,  and  though  fhe  has  nearly  as  much  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  is  much  more  difficult  to  defend  than  this  nation,  and  more 
difficult  to  govern  than  this  nation  might  be.  Next,  you  have  a  sinecure, 
which  you  have  secured  for  your  son,  GEORGE  HENRY  ROSE,  who  is  (if  all 
remains  tight)  to  enjoy  it  for  /m  life  cffcr  t,our  dtuth.  This  office, 
agreeably  to  an  account  given  in  by  yourself,  in  1810,  yielded  you,  upon 
an  average,  4,946/.  a  y^ar,  though  you  stated  that  yoa  did  noshing 
fur  it  Next  you  have  a  sinecure  as  Keeper  of  Records  in  the  Ex- 
chequer, 400/.  a  year.  Next  your  son,  WILLIAM  STUART  ROSE,  has 
a  sinecure  as  Clerk  of  Exchequer  Pleas,  2,137/.  a  year.  Your  son, 
GEORGE  HENRY,  is  now,  I  believe,  a  foreign  minister,  and  once  was, 
as  this  nation  has  good  reason  to  remember,  a  minister  from  this  country 
to  America,  where  the  charge*  on  his  account  amounted  to  much  more 
than  the  President's  salary.  You  yourself  have  received  in  salary  more 
than  4,QOO/  a  year  upon  an  average  of  the  last  twenty-six  years. 
We  will  leave  out  the  amhass'idor,  and  then  the  yearly  receipt  of  you 
and  one  son,  not  including  dependents  and  what  we  have  not  in  the 
books,  is  as  follows  : 

Treasurer  of  the  Navy    ---*•-  £4,324 

Keeper  of  Records 400 

Clerk  of  Parliaments       ......  4,946 

Clerk  of  Pleas 2,187 

£11,857 


Or,  in  word?,  eleven  lliowund  eight  hundred  and  ffty -seven  pounds 
a  year.  This  is  all  paid  by  the  pcui.le,  and,  in  great  part,  by  the  labour- 
ing people ;  and  yei  no  Mr.  MALTHUS  has  the  impudence  to  propose  the 
parsing  of  a  Lvv  to  prevent  any  of  your  family  from  marrying  ! 

But,  now,  lot  u^   ?CQ  what  this  would  amount  to  if,  instead  of  your 
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having  received  it,  it  had  been  put  into  a  saving -bank  for  the  people. 
Your  salary  has  been  more  than  4,0002.  a  year  for  twenty  six  years. 

The  salary,  at  4 OOO/.  a  year          ....  ^104,000 
The  Clerkship  of  the  Parliaments  you  have  had  28 

years,  at  4.G46/.  a  year          -  138,488 

Keeper  of  Records,  45  years,  at  400/.  a  year         -  18,000 

Clerk  of  Pleaa  (I  guess}  about  20  years,  at  2,18//.  -  43,740 

,£304,228 

We  have  out  the  ambassador,  and  also  all  that  you  have  received  for 
bags  and  wax\  This  last,  without  including  your  salary  before  you 
were  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ,  would  make  a  nice  little  sum  I  can- 
not find  the  date  when  your  son,  William  Stuart  Rose,  got  his  sinecure 
place  of  k2,187/.  a  year,  but,  I  find  him  in  a  report  dated  more  than 
eight  years  ago,  and  I  take  it  at  a  guess  at  twenty  years.  At  any  rate, 
there  are  a  good  round  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  PRINCIPAL 
MONEY.  I  have  not  time  to  calculate  the  compound  interest  of  it; 
but  if  principal  and  interest  should  fall  a  little  short  of  half  a  million  of 
pounds,  you  will  confess,  at  any  rate,  that  this  money,  if  it  had  remained 
amongst  the  people,  might  have  formed  a  very  nice  saving-bank  \ 

Now,  GEORGK,  bcg-ging  some  parson  in  your  neighbourhood  to  send 
me  an  exact  computation  of  the  compound  interest  on  your  receipts,  and 
giving  the  Romsey  JACKSON  full  liberty  to  put  this  letter,  particularly 
the  last  part  of  it,  into  print,  and  to  circulate  it  freely  amongst  your 
voters  and  slaves  of  Southampton,  Christ  Church,  and  Lymington,  I  re- 
main with  such  feelings  as  a  man  like  me  ought  to  entertain  towards  a 
man  like  you, 

WM.  COBBETT. 


AN  ADDRESS 

TO    THE   MEN    OF   BRISTOL, 

On  the  Birth-riyht  of  Petition. — On  the  Gagging  Measures  proposed  by  the  Sons  of 
^Corruption.—  On  the  great  Falling-off  in,  the  Taxes.— On  the  probable  Fate  of  the 
Fund/ioliler9. 


(Political  Register,  January,  1817.) 

London,  9M  January,  1817. 
MEN  OF  BiiisTOL, — 

You,  I  mean,  who,  for  many  years  past  have  so  bravely  resisted  the 
combined  threats  ond  delusions  of  the  two  factions,  which  have  so  long 
been  a  curse  to  this  country,  and  have  made  us  almost  ashamed  to  be 
Englishmen,  a  i;amo  which  has  always  heretofore  been  the  proudest  of 
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titles  and  distinctions.  It  is  to  you  whom  I  address  myself,  and  not  to 
those  poltroons,  who  crouch,  like  beaten  spaniels,  at  every  symptom  of 
corruption's  displeasure. 

It  is  now  about  five  years  since  you  stood  forward  so  boldly  in  the 
cause  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  At  that  time,  corruption  had  felt  no 
check ;  she  was  at  the  height  of  her  flight ;  her  conceit  and  insolence 
were  extreme  ;  to  open  one's  lips  against  her  seemed  to  be  as  useless  as 
it  was  dangerous.  Yet,  did  you,  even  at  that  time,  make  your  voices 
heard ;  you  protested  against  the  continuance  of  the  war,  when  there  ap- 
peared no  other  object  in  view  than  that  of  restoring  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon and  all  the  other  despotisms  of  Europe ;  you  declared  your  conviction, 
that  ruin  and  misery  would  be  brought  upon  your  country ;  you  exposed 
the  arts  which  had  been  made  use  of  to  deceive  you  ;  in  short,  you  carried 
on  a  contest  worthy  of  freemen,  and  of  freemen,  too,  breathing  an  air 
rendered  pestiferous  by  the  breath  of  slavery. 

All  your  assertions  have  now  been  verified  ;  all  your  apprehensions  have 
now  been  proved  to  have  been  well-founded.  Those  assertions  which  your 
enemies  then  called  false  and  seditious,  they  now  put  forth  themselves  as 
acknowledged  and  notorious  truths.  Yet,  they  have  not  learned  to  be 
just  towards  you.  They  appear  to  have  derived  no  profit  from  the  past. 
And,  though  these  dreadful  calamities,  which  you  foretold  in  1812,  have 
actually  come  upon  us ;  though  your  enemies  acknowledge  that  they  are 
come  upon  us,  so  far  are  they  from  confessing  their  former  errors,  that 
they  seem,  more  than  ever,  resolved  to  be  the  persecutors  and  slanderers 
of  those  who  warned  them  of  the  danger,  and  who  called  upon  them  to 
prevent  it. 

My  good  friends  of  Bristol,  the  circumstances  attending  your  recent 
meeting  on  Brandon  Hill,  have  excited  a  great  deal  of  attention,  as  they 
exhibit  a  striking  instance  of  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  to  public 
meetings.  You  had,  in  a  very  respectable  number,  signed  a  requisition 
to  your  Mayor,  to  be  pleased  to  call  a  meeting,  in  order  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  propriety  of  presenting  a  petition  to  Parliament  for  the 
abolition  of  sinecures  and  unmerited  pensions,  for  a  reduction  of  the  stand- 
ing army,  and  for  a  constitutional  reform  of  the  Commons'  House  of  Par- 
liament. To  this  requisition  the  Mayor  gave  a  refusal ;  and,  instead  of 
calling  a  meeting  of  peaceable  citizens  to  deliberate  on  their  rights  and 
to  send  up  their  petitions  in  this  time  of  dreadful  distress,  his  worship 
thought  proper  to  call  a  meeting  of  a  very  different  sort ;  namely,  of  troops 
of  all  descriptions,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  couniry ! 

Now,  let  us  take  a  full  view  of  this  transaction.  You  will  observe  that 
the  right  of  petition  is,  in  fact,  our  only  safeguard  against  being  as  much 
slaves  as  the  negroes  are ;  for  if  men  are  not  permitted  to  make  their 
sufferings  and  their  injuries  known  to  those  who  possess  the  power  to  see 
them  righted,  the  rich  and  powerful  may  knock  out  the  brains  of  the  poor 
with  impunity.  Suppose  a  rich  man  were  to  murder  his  labourer,  and 
suppose  that  no  officer  of  justice  would  do  his  duty  towards  punishing 
such  offender.  What  redress  is  there  for  the  widow  and  children  of  the 
murdered  man  ?  Why  a  petition  to  king,  or  Parliament,  or  both,  makes 
the  matter  known  to  those  who  have  the  power  to  redress,  and  proceed- 
ings are  adopted  accordingly.  Having  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
people's  petitioning  was  one  of  the  crimes  which  drove  the  House  of 
Stuart  from  the  throne  of  this  kingdom.  For,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
this  present  family  is  not  the  family  who  are  entitled  to  the  throne  by 
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regular  hereditary  right.  They  have  a  much  better  title  to  it ;  that  is  to 
say,  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  appointed  them  to  reign  instead  of  the 
Stuarts,  who  had  behaved  in  so  tyrannical  a  manner,  that  our  fore- 
fathers very  wisely  set  them  aside  for  ever,  and  put  up  this  family  in  their 
stead.  The  tyrant,  James  the  Second,  who  was  the  last  of  the  Stuarts, 
endeavoured  to  gag  the  people  of  England,  in  the  same  way  that  the  sons 
of  corruption  are  now  recommending  that  we  should  be  gagged.  And 
in  that  memorable  statute,  called  the  liil.1  of  Rights,  it  is  expressly  de- 
clared, that  one  of  the  crimes,  for  which  he  and  his  family  were  to  forfeit 
the  crown,  was,  the  obstructing  of  petitions.  The  same  bill  declares, 
that  the  right  of  presenting  petitions  to  the  king  or  either  House  of 
Parliament,  is  an  inherent  right,  a  part  of  the  birth-right  of  every 
Englishman. 

The  Mayor  of  Bristol,  was  not,  that  I  know  of,  bound  to  call  a  meeting 
upon  your  requisition  :  but,  I  am  very  sure,  that  you  had  a  right  to  meet, 
at  any  time  or  place,  or  in  any  manner  that  you  chose  ;  and,  I  am  very 
certain  also  that  all  those  persons  acted  unlawfully,  who,  by  any  means 
whatever,  endeavoured  to  prevent  you  from  meeting,  whether  by  an  open 
display  of  force,  or  by  written  or  verbal  threats  All  those  persons 
who  published  bills  threatening  to  punish,  by  turning  off,  &c.  the  men 
who  attended  the  meeting,  have  been  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  to  obstruct 
petitioning :  and,  therefore,  I  would  very  urgently  recommend  to  you  to 
obtain  proof,  I  mean  legal  proof,  of  their  having  published  such  handbills. 
At  any  rate,  get  all  the  bills,  and  keep  them  safe  ;  and,  I  would  advise 
you,  also,  to  take  minutes  in  writing,  and  to  be  ready  with  evidence  to 
prove,  on  oath,  the  fact  of  posting  of  troops  round,  or  near,  your  place  of 
meeting.  With  this  evidence  ready,  a  petition  to  Parliament  against  these 
proceedings  may  be  strenuously  maintained  ;  and,  we  shall  see,  then, 
what  the  right  of  petition  really  is  ;  we  shall  see  what  the  birth-right  is 
really  worth ;  we  shall  see,  at  once,  what  we  have  to  trust  to,  in  future  ; 
we  shall  see,  whether  the  right  of  praying  be,  at  last,  to  be  denied  us. 

But,  in  the  meanwhile,  what  a  sight  did  Bristol  exhibit  on  that  day ;  on 
the  memorable  26th  of  December.  The  people  in  the  deepest  state  of 
misery,  beg  their  chief  magistrate  to  preside  over  them,  while  they  agree 
upon  a  petition  to  the  Parliament;  and  their  chief  magistrate  chooses 
rather  to  surround  himself,  and  fill  the  city  with  troops !  Upon  what 
ground  were  those  troops  called  in  ? — There  had  been  no  riot.  There 
had  been  no  indication  of  an  intention  to  riot.  In  every  part  of  the 
kingdom  had  numerous  meetings  been  held,  and  in  no  one  instance  had 
there  been  any  riot,  either  before  or  after  the  meeting;  for,  as  to  the 
contemptible  thing  in  London,  it  arose  out  of  the  assemblage  in  the  Old 
Bailey,  which  had  been  drawn  together  by  the  hanging  of  four  men  that 
same  morning,  and  from  which  spot  the  rioters,  chiefly  starving  sailors, 
went  almost  directly  to  the  gunsmith's  shop.  The  meeting  of  peti- 
tioners, in  Spa-Helds,  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  sailors'  riot  than  you 
had.  The  meeting  was  not  even  interrupted  by  that  riot.  It  was  per- 
fectly tranquil,  went  through  its  business,  and  dispersed  without  a  single 
breach  of  the  peace.  But,  this  sham  plot  has  now  been  completely  ex- 
posed. Mr.  PRESTON,  whom  the  base  proprietors  of  the  COURIER  and 
the  TIMES  newspapers  represented  as  having  "  confessed"  himself  con- 
cerned in  an  insurrection,  conspiracy  and  plot,"  is  out  upon  bail,  though 
they  asserted,  that  he  had  confessed  his  guilt  as  a  traitor  !  The  elder 
Mr.  WATSON*,  whom  these  same  bloody  men  had  asserted  to  have  been 
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proved  to  have  participated  in  the  robbery  of  the  gunsmith's  shop,  is 
committed  for  trial ;  but,  for  what  ?  Why,  for  endeavouring,  it  is  al- 
leged, to  hurt  or  maim,  a  p'ttrole  who  seizes  hold  of  him  in  the  dark, 
out  in  some  fields  near  London  !  Thus,  all  is  blown  to  air,  as  I  said  it 
wotild  in  my  Register,  No.  24,  vol.  31.  Thus,  the  charge  against  this 
unfortunate  gentleman  also  was  wholly  false.  And  yet,  it  is  the  Courier 
and  the  Tiires  who  cry  out  against  the  licentiousness  of  the  press.  We 
shall  see  whether  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown  will  stretch  forth  the  arm 
of  protection  for  Messrs.  Preston  and  Watson,  whose  lives  these  bloody 
men  have  so  directly  and  so  audaciously  aimed  at.  The  columns  of  these 
papers  will  prove,  that  the  proprietors  have  endeavoured,  by  the  means 
of  falsehoods,  which  they  must  have  invented  to  take  away  the  lives  of 
these  gentlemen  :  and,  is  there  no  punishment  for  them  ?  Are  they  to 
do  these  things  with  impunity? 

Thus,  then,  it  has  been  proved,  not  only,  that  there  was  no  rioting  on 
the  part  of  the  petitioners  in  London,  but,  that  they,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  very  same  gentleman,  who  took  the  lead  at  your  meeting,  re- 
mained quiet  at  their  post,  while  riot  was  going  on  in  the  City.  What 
ground  was  there,  therefore,  for  the  military  preparations  on  the  part  of 
the  Mayor  of  Bristol  ?  And,  what  ground  was  there  for  swearing-in 
2000  special  constables  ?  There  have  been  held  meetings  at  which  peti- 
tions have  been  signed  for  a  "reform  of  Parliament,  by  more,  I  believe, 
than  half  a  -million  of  men  !  And,  at  no  one  of  these  meetings  has  any 
riot  taken  place.  Nay,  rioting  has  ceased  as  meetings  for  Reform  have 
increased.  At  DUNDEE  and  in  the  ISLE  of  ELY  and  in  SUFFOLK  and  at 
BIRMINGHAM,  where  there  have  been  riots,  there  have  been  NO  meetings 
for  petitioning.  In  short,  meetings  for  petitioning  have  put  an  end  to 
rioting.  And,  this  is  very  natural;  because,  when  meetings  are  held, 
and  the  people's  attention  is  drawn  towards  the  real  causes  of  their 
misery,  they  at  once  see,  that  the  remedy  is  not  a  riotous  attack  upon 
the  property  of  their  neighbours  ;  and  they  wait  with  patience  and  forti- 
tude to  hear  what  answer  the  Parliament  will  give  to  their  petitions. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  very  wonderful,  that  those  who  hare  pro- 
perty, arid  who  do  not  share  in  the  taxes,  should  not  be  eager  to  promote 
meetings  to  petition;  but  the  conduct  of  some  of  your  rich  neighbours 
has  more  than  folly  in  it ;  it  is  deeply  tinged  with  tyranny.  I  allude  to 
the  threats  which  they  published  against  all  those  of  their  workmen  who 
should  attend  the  meeting  on  Brandon-hill,  and  which  threats  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  you.  But  this  hatred  to  the  cause  of  public  li- 
berty is,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  too  common  amongst  merchants,  great 
manufacturer-*,  and  great  farmers;  especially  those  who  have  risen  sud- 
denly from  the  dunghill  to  a  chariot.  If  we  look  a  little  more  closely 
into  the  influence  of  riches,  in  such  a  state  of  things  as  this,  we  shall  be 
less  surprised  at  this  apparently  unnatural  feeling  in  men  who  were,  but 
the  other  day,  merely  journeymen  and  labourers  themselves.  A>  soon  as 
a  foolish  and  unfeeling  man  gets  rich,  he  becomes  desirous  of  making  the 
world  believe,  that  he  never  was  poor.  He  Knows  that  he  has  neither 
buth  nor  education  to  recommend  him  to  the  respect  of  those  who  have 
been  less  fortunate  than  himself  Though  they  pull  their  hats  off  to  him, 
lie  al#a\s  suspects  that  they  are  looking  back  to  hi:*  mean  origin ;  and 
instead  of  adopting  that  kindness  towards  them,  and  that  affability 
which  uould  make  them  cheerfully  acknowledge  his  superiority,  he  en- 
deavours, by  a  distant  and  rigid  deportment,  to  extort  from  their  fears 
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that  which  he  wants  the  senss  to  obtain  from  their  love.  So.  tha^.  at 
last,  he  verifies  the  old  maxim :  "  Set  a  beggar  on  horseback,  and  he'll 
ride  to  the  Devil." 

This  is  the  very  worst  species  of  aristocracy.  It  has  all  the  pride  and  none 
of  the  liberal  sen  (intents  of  the  nobility  and  great  gensry  ;  and,  ihe  fanning 
and  manufacturing  aristocracy  is  worse,  a  great  deal,  than  the  mercantile, 
because  the  latter  must  have  more  knowledge  of  the  world,  which  is  a  great 
corrector  of  insolent  and  stupid  pride.  As  to  the  farmers,  who  have  grown 
into  riches  all  of  a  sudden,  they  are  the  most  cruel  and  hardened  of  ail  man- 
kind. There  are  many  of  them,  who  really  look  upon  their  labourers  as  so 
many  brutes ;  and  though  they  can  scarcely  spell  their  own  names  or  pro- 
nounce the  commonest  words  in  an  intelligible  manner,  they  give  them- 
selves airs,  which  no  gentleman  ever  thought  of.  1  have  heard  sentiments 
from  men  of  this  description,  which  would  not  have  disgraced  the  lips  of 
negro-drivers,  or  of  a  Dey  of  Algiers.  Such  men  are  always  seeking  to 
cause  their  origin  to  be  forgotten.  They  would  with  their  hands  pull  down 
their  superiors  and  with  their  feet  trample  down  their  inferiors ;  but,  as 
they  are  frequently  tenants,  and  as  their  meanness  is  equal  to  their  upstart 
pride,  as  they  are  afflicted  with 

"  Meanness  that  soars,  and  pride  that  licks  the  duat," 

their  chief  aim  is  to  trample  into  the  very  ground  all  who  are  beneath 
them  in  pecuniary  circumstances,  in  order  that  they  may  have  as  few 
equals  as  possible,  and  that  there  may  be  as  wide  a  distance  as  possible  6t- 
teen  tktm  and  their  labourers. 

Such  men  are  naturally  enemies  to  any  Reform  that  would  restore  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  to  liberty  and  happiness  ;  and  so  blinded  are  they  by 
these  their  base  passions,  that  they  almost  prefer  being  ruined  themselves, 
to  seeing  their  labourer*  enjoy  their  rights.  Of  the  same  materials  a  great 
part  of  the  master  man  fac  hirers  appear  to  be  composed  ;  for,  in  almost 
every  instance,  they  have  declined  to  condescend  toco  operate  with  the  peo- 
ple at  large.  They  will,  however,  soon  see,  that  their  hopes  of  maintaining 
their  monopoly  of  happiness  and  plenty  are  delusive.  They  and  the  upstart 
farmers  have  only  begun  to  taste  the  fruit  of  the  system,  which  they  have 
so  long  assisted  to  support.  The  axe  is,  indeed,  luit{  to  the  root,  of  their 
riches  :  but,  as  yet,  the  trunk  and  branches  hardly  feel  the  effects  of  its 
blows.  They  will  find,  when,  perhaps,  it  may  be  too  late,  that  prosperous  farnr - 
ers  and  master  manufacturers  cannot  exisi  without  happyjourneyinen  and 
labourers  ;  and  they  will  also  find,  that  the  measures,  which  are  necessary 
to  preserve  their  property,  are  those  and  those  only  which  will  insure  to  ihe 
people  at  large  the  enjoyment  of  all  their  cons  itmional  rights. 

This  race  of  men  seem  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  their  labourers  and  jour- 
neymen having  votes  at  elections  as  well  as  they  !  And  why  not  ?  Are  not 
those  journeymen  and  labourers  as  heavity  taxed  r*  Have  they  not  wives 
and  families  ?  Have  they  not  liberty  and  lifa  to  preserve  ?  The  upstar  ,  big- 
beliied,  swell  headed  farmer  can  hluster  and  buily  (out  ofhislatutL»ra"s 
hearing]  enough  about  sinecures  and  pensions.  He  can  swear  and  rave  in 
this  score  like  a  madman.  He  can  rail  against  the  taxes  which  he  has  to 
pay,  and  against  the  tithes  too  he  can  curse  like  a  Cossack  or  Pandour. 
But  bid  him  come  to  a  meeting,  or  put  his  hand  to  a  petition,  and  you  soon 
see  what  a  wretched  selfish  thing  he  is.  He  would  gladly  enough  see  the  peo- 
ple push  forward  to  obtain  a  repe a  I  of  taxes,  and  to  ease  him  of  the  weight 
of  sinecuies  and  pensions',  but  a  reform,  which  would  give  to  this 
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same  people  rights  equal  to  himself,  he  does  not  understand  ;  he  "does 
not   see  what  good  it  would  do  ;''  though  if  selfishness  had  not  wholly 
blinded  him,  he  would  see  that  7*0  yood  can  possibly  be  done  without  it. 
You,  my  good  friends  of  Bristol,  who  have  upon  the  late  occasion,  ex- 
perienced so  much  annoyance  from  this  description  of  men,  or  at  least, 
from  m:m  resembling-  them  in  point  of  motives  and  character,  should  not  fail 
to  bear  in  mind  who  the  individuals  have  been  ;  that  is  to  say,  you  should 
keep  safe  all  the  threatening  handbills  which  they  published  to  obstruct 
you  in  the  exercise  of  your  invaluable  right  of  petition.  For,  be  you  well 
assured,  that  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament  will  never  pass  over  with- 
out something-  being  done  to  call  the  conduct  of  these  persons  in  question. 
What  would  have  been  said  of  any  of  you,  who  should  have  put  up  bills, 
threatening  to  set  fire  to  the  warehouses  and  dwellings  of  the  merchants, 
if  they  called   in  troops,  or  did  any  other  thing,  to  prevent  you  from 
meeting  to  petition  ?  Yet,  would  this  have  been  woreunlawful,  or  wore  cruel, 
than  for  them  to  threaten  you  with  starvation,  if  you  persisted  in  meeting 
to  petition  ?  To  have  issued  such  incendiary  threats  would,   indeed,  have 
been  criminal  in  a  high  degree,  and  would  have  merited  severe  punishment, 
because  no  man  has  a  right  to  put  another  man  in  fear  for  his  life  or  his 
property,  and  I  would  much  sooner  forgive  a  man  who  should  rob  me  on 
the  highway,  or  who  should  steal  my  sheep  or  my  horses,  than  a  man,  who 
should  threaten  to  destroy  my  house  or  goods  by  fire.    What,  then,  ought 
to  be  my  feelings  towards  a  man,  who,  withoutany  provocation,  without  any 
offence  against  him,  without  any  attempt  to  injure  him  in  any  way  what* 
ever,  and  merely  because  I  proposed  to  exercise  my  own  undoubted  right, 
were  to  threaten  to  deprive  me  of  house  and  home  and  even  of  bread  for 
myself  and  my  family  ?  What  ought  to  be  my  feelings  against  such  a  man  ? 
I  leave  you  to  judge.     And,  when  you  have  decided,  you  will  want  no  one 
to  tell  you  what  feelings  you  ought  to  entertain  towards  those  cruel  and 
insolent  men,  who  have  published,  or  uttered,  in  any  way  whatever,  threats 
against  you  upon  the  late  memorable  occasion. 

Quitting,  now,  the  particular  scene  before  us,  I  beg  leave  to  call  your 
attention,  and  also  the  attention  of  all  who  love  their  country  and  its 
liberties  and  its  peace,  to  the  endeavours,  which  corruption's  press  is 
making  use  of,  in  order  to  pave  the  way,  if  possible,  for  the  enactment  of 
GAGGING  BILLS.  Observe,  thai  I  am  in  no  fear  that  these  endea- 
vours will  succeed,  and  that  I  am  convinced,  that  more  than  on.3-half  of  us 
must  be  actually  killed,  before  such  a  project  could  be  put  in  force. 
But,  the  endeavours,  to  produce  this  state  of  slavery,  or  this  scene  of 
civil  war  and  bloodshed,  it  is  my  duty  to  notice  b>  tintt'S,  and  to  warn  my 
country  against  their  pernicious  and  diabolical  antho-s. 

You  mu>t  have  observed,  indeed  every  man  with  Ins  eyes  open  must  be 
well  convinced,  that  it  is  the  hope  of*/  Rejorm  which  has  hither  o  kept 
the  country  in  a  state  of  tranquillity  under  its  unparalleled  sulle^injis. — 
This  hope  has  b'-en  excit  d  by  public  meetings  and  more  especially  by 
pubtica/itiHS,  and  among-t  these  publications,  mine  certainty  may  claim 
a  distinguished  place.  Now  I  his  being  the  ca^e,  manifestly  and  notoriously 
the  ca?-e,  in  the  usual  course  of  things  it  w«>uld  have  followed,  that  the 
writers  who  profess  t3  be  fnen  -ly  to  the  Govern. nent,  wou'd  have  an- 
plnulxt  my  labours,  s-eiug  that  the  tendency  and  t'te  re^l  effect  of  them 
is  tn  preserve  the  public  tranquillity;  to  prevent  those  crimes  which  the 
Judges  so  severely  reprobate,  and  which  they  punish  very  frequently  by 
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a  sentence  of  DEATH,  as  was  the  case  a  little  while  ago  in  Cambridgeshire 
and  in  one  or  two  other  counties,  and  as  is,  indeed,  generally  the  case 
when  any  serious  riot  occurs. 

But,  the  Courier,  the  Times,  the  Sun,  the  Post,  and  some  others  of 
corruption's  sons  have  discovered  an  uncommon  degree  of  uneasiness  at 
this  tranquillizing  work  They  have  been  disappointed.  They  wanted 
riots,  bloodshed,  and  hangings  and  quarterings.  These  were  things 
which  they  wanted  to  see  going  on  ;  and  then,  they  supposed,  that  the 
subject  of  Reform  would  be  lost  sight  of  now,  as  it  was  amidst  the  noise  of 
the  riots  in  London,  in  1780,  when  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond  actuully 
had  brought  in  a  Bill  for  Annual  Parliaments. 

Thus  disappointed  by  the  good  sense,  the  information,  the  moderation, 
and  real  public  spirit  of  the  people,  the  sons  of  corruption  have  be- 
come almost  frantic.  There  is  another  latent  reason,  which  I  will  men- 
tion by-and-by  ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  the  fact,  for  it  stares  us  in 
the  face  in  all  their  pages  They  began  more  than  two  months  ago. 
Even  then  the  Courier  said,  that  the  public,  ought  to  watch  that  peacable 
doctrine  that  was  preached  up  with  so  much  malignity  !  Did  you  ever 
before  hear  of  peaceable  malignity  !  The  writer,  who  is  a  wicked  old  hack, 
said,  that  all  this  calling  upon  the  "  rabble  to  be  peaceable,  was  a  proof 
of  some  deep  design  against  the  Constitution."  The  design  was  indeed 
somewhat  deep,  for  it  aimed  at  a  Radical  Reform  of  all  grievances,  and  a 
digging  and  rooting  up  of  all  corruptions. 

After  some  time,  however,  these  corrupt  men,  whose  papers  are  read  by 
the  fools  and  knaves  of  the  nation,  could  no  longer  refrain  from  a  direct  attack 
on  the  Register,  which  they  asserted,  would,  if  not  put  a  stop  to,  SOME- 
HOW OR  OTHER,  overthrow  the  Constitution,  and,  as  they  always  mean 
corruption,  when  they  make  use  of  the  word  Constitution,  their  opinion 
was,  I  would  fain  hope,  perfectly  correct;  and  I  verily  do  believe,  that 
my  little  book  and  corruption  cannot  live  in  the  same  country  for  any 
great  length  of  time  ;  and,  as  I  am  very  sure,  that  the  liberry  of  the 
press  must  be  u-holly  and  openly  annihilated,  before  the  Regis:er  can  be 
put  a  stop  to,  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  to  predict,  that,  in  a  very  short  time, 
corruption  will  be  overthrown  to  the  great  benefit  of  King  and  Parlia- 
ment and  people. 

But,  now,  let  us  hear  what  these  men  really  say  upon  the  subject. 
The  proprietor  of  the  COUKIEU,  on  the  2n;J  instant,  has  these  words  : — 

"  We  have  received  from  several  parts  of  the  country  complaints  of  the  mis- 
"  chief  dont  in  many  places,  attempting  in  all,  by  these  cheap  twopenny -trash  pub- 
"  lications.  Tlity  are  addressed  to  all  the  bad  passions,  they  inculcate  the  worst 
"feelings,-  hatred  of  Government,  want  of  respect  for  public  authorities,  dis- 
'•  obedience  and  disaffection.  Hut  Parliamentary  Reform  is  their  pretext,  and  the 
"  pretext  of  the  meetings  whieh  'hey  provoke  But  no  one  can  be  deceived  as  to 
'•  their  real  object— the  destruction  of  the  Constitution.  What  the  OFFICERS 
"OF  THE  CROWN  ARE  DOING,  OR  INTEND  TO  DO,  Oil  WHETHER 
"  THEY  DO  NOT  1NTE <U  TO  DO  ANYTHING  we  know  net.  U.,t  we  are 
"  quite  sure  th.it  if  soinethiny  be  not  done,  and  quickly  too,  the  evil,  we  will  not 
"  say  will  become  incurable,  but  at  least,  it  will  be  very,  very  difficult  of  cute  in- 
"deed!  Strange  and  sorrowful  contemplation  it  is  to  sei  the  Constitution,  \o 
"  which  \\e  have  owed  our  >-a'e  conduct  thiough  the  gre.it  struggle,  which  has 
"  bt-eii  the  source  of  our  security  and  our  ytealne&s,  treated  \\itb  sco.n,  cori- 
4  tamely,  ami  ingratitude." 

In  hi?  paper  of  the  next  day  he  compl  tins,  that  public  meeting's,  "  di- 
"  ve;t  the  lime  and  attention  of  the  civil  and  mi,itnry  unthurine*  from 
"  their  private  concerns  and  public  duties,  and  couiptl  them  to  exercise 
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"  that  care  and  wealth  in  restraining  the  turbulent  and  guarding  the  pub- 
"  lie  peace,  which  ought  to  be  directed  to  relieving  the  distressed  and 
"  rewarding  the  industrious."  And  then  he  suggests  the  propriety  of 
dispersing,  or  preventing  such  meetings  by  force  of  arms.  "  It  is," 
says  he,  "  therefore  a  question  that  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  all  parts 
"  are  deeply  interested  in  asking,  whether  the  Constitution  does  or  does 
"  not  invest  the  civil  magistrate  with  authority  to  chfc/t  meeting*,  which, 
'•  be  their  avowed  object  what,  it  may,  prove  themselves  by  the  language 
"  and  sentiments  of  the  speakers,  as  well  as  their  actual  effect  on  the 
"  multitude,  to  tend  to  nothing  but  disorder  and  vice,  as  an  immediate 
"  consequence,  and  ultimately  to  sedition  and  rebellion  ?" 

Now,  my  friends  of  Bristol,  bear  in  mind,  that  the  man  who  has  the 
impudence  to  publish  this  ;  the  man  who  thus  insults  us,  was,  not  many 
years  ago,  a  journeyman  tailor.  His  name  is  STUART,  or  STEWART,  and, 
from  the  shop-board  corruption  has  given  him  a  hoist  into  a  chariot. 
There  is  a  man,  who  writes  for  Stuart,  who<e  name  is  STREET  ;  and,  as 
the  times  are  now  growing  serious,  this  man  and  his  employer  too  must 
soon  be  dragged  out  before  the  public.  No  man  ought  to  be  suffered,  in 
these  times,  to  throw  his  poison  from  behind  a  curtain.  Let  the  nation 
knoiv  who  are  the  hatchers  of  plots  and  the  proposers  of  (tagging  Bills. 
Let  those  who  live  by  corruption,  come  forth  and  own  her  openly  for  their 
patroness.  Let  them  write  what  they  will ;  but,  let  them  be  known 
to  the  people  as  lam  and  as  I  always  have  been 

The  alarms  of  these  corrupt  men  are  by  no  means  groundless ;  for 
the  wounds  that  corruption  is  now  receiving  will  never  he  cured.  It  is 
too  la.e  even  now,  for  those  great  doctors  "  THE  LAW-OFFICERS," 
if  they  were  so  disposed,  to  come  to  her  aid.  She  may  reel  along  a  little 
while  ;  but  she  is  much  about  in  the  state  of  a  v.  olf,  to  which  the  hunter 
has  given  the  mortal  blow,  and  which  is  dragging  his  dying  carcass  into 
a  thicket.  This  base  writer,  who  has,  within  these  six  weeks,  been  guilty 
of  every  crime  that  a  man  can  commit  with  a  pen,  finding  himself  exposed, 
and,  indeed,  finding  his  paper  /ailing  off  in  sale,  is  eager  to  set  the  law- 
officers  to  work  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  cause  of  his  disgrace  and 
decline.  He  does  not  know,  he  says,  "  what  the  law  officers  intend  to 
do,  or  whether  they  do  or  do  not,  intend  to  do  anything."  And  as  he 
seems  so  full  of  curiosity  upon  this  head,  I  will  tell  him  -what  the  law- 
officers  do  intend  to  do  They  fully  intend  to  file  a  criminal  information 
ex-'iffirio  against  the  parties  concerned  in  this  littie  book ;  but  they  do 
not  intend  to  do  this,  until  they  see  something  criminal  in  it  and  we  will 
take  special  care,  that  they  shall  never  see  that.  This  prostituted  writer 
seems  to  think  that  it  is  of  no  cors  quence,  whether  we  violate  the  law  or 
not.  He  seems  to  think,  that  there  is  no  more  law  for  any  one  who  es- 
pouses the  cause  of  Reform  than  there  is  for  a  mad  dog.  He  seems  to 
look  upon  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  as  a  brace  of  bloodhounds, 
whom  he,  the  impudent  varlet,  can  It  t  loo^e  uj  on  any  one,  whether  there 
has  been  a  breach  of  the  law  or  not!  I  know  nothing  of  the 
character  and  disposition  of the?e  gentlemen.  Hitherto  their  course  lias 
certainly  formed  a  striking  cr.n-.r<ist  with  that  of  their  predecessor.  But  I 
will  bespeak  neither  their  good -will  nor  their  ill-will.  I  do  not  know 
them,  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  Love  them  ;  and  they  may  be  well  assured, 
that  I  do  not  Jcar  them.  Every  paper  that  goes  from  under  my  hand 
has  a  tendency  to  promote  the  peace,  and  to  restore  the  happiness  and 
honour  of  my  country ;  and,  though  I  by  no  means  ciesire  the  trouble 
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of  grappling*  with  "  Law-officers,"  as  the  Courier  calls  them  ;  I  fear  them 
not,  more  than  I  do  the  Courier  himself ;  though  I  will  not  be  so  rude 
and  so  unjust  as  to  appear  to  suppose,  that  there  can  exist  any  feeling-  in 
common  between  those  gentlemen  and  a  reptile  like  him. 

But,  this  man  seems  to  despair  of  legal  proceedings  ;  for,  he  has  re- 
peatedly said,  that  he  knows  not  what  can  be  done,  but  that  something 
must  be  done  to  put  a  stop  to  this  publication.  Now  I  can  tell  him  of 
one  sort  of  thing.  When  Cockburn  and  Ross  entered  the  defenceless 
city  of  Washington,  and  set  fire  to  the  Congress  House,  some  of  their 
people  went  to  the  printing-office  of  a  Mr.  GALE,  who  had  written  on  the 
side  of  his  country,  and  tore  down  his  establishment  and  scattered  his 
types  about  the  street.  This  is  one  way  of  silencing  a  press  !  But,  that 
was  in  an  invaded  country,  and  where  there  was  no  law  but  law-martial ; 
and,  we  shall  not,  I  hope,  see  tins  in  England  ;  and,  if  we  were  to  see  it, 
it  would  not  pay  the  interest  of  the  Debt.  What,  then,  would  the  Courier 
recommend  ?  Nothing  short  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  I  dare  say  !  Now, 
let  us  suppose  him  sitting  down  to  frame  an  act  to  suit  his  purpose.  I 
am  not  supposing,  that  any  minister,  nor  the  underling  of  any  minister, 
would  have  the  folly  or  impudence  to  think  of  such  a  thing ;  but,  what 
may  not  a  man  like  this  be  supposed  capable  of?  The  following,  then, 
would,  I  suppose,  be  the  Bill  that  this  son  of  Corruption  would  recom- 
mend : 

A  Billfor  the  letter  security  of  Corruption,  and  for  perpetuating  the 
Miseries  and  Disgrace  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

WHEREAS  one  William  Cobbett  (an  old  offender  in  the  same  way)  has 
for  some  years  last  past,  and  especially  within  the  last  three  months, 
been,  by  the  means  of  a  certain  weekly  trash  publication,  endea- 
vouring to  undermine,  and  throw  down  the  Corinthian  Pillar  of 
Corruption,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  preserve  the  peace  and  restore 
the  happiness  of  the  United  Kingdom;  AND,  WHEREAS  these  efforts 
tend  directly  to  do  great  and  lasting  injury  to  all  those,  who,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  live  and  fatten  upon  the  profits  of  Bribery,  Cor- 
ruption, Perjury,  and  Public  Robbery,  and  threaten  more  particu- 
larly to  produce  the  total  ruin  and  final  starvation  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  Courier,  the  Times  and  others  their  fellow-labourers  in  the 
fruitful  vineyard  of  literary  imposture  and  fraud,  including,  of  course, 
JACKSON  of  Rorasey  and  CHAPPELL  of  Pall-Mall ;  AND,  WHEREAS, 
sad  experience  has  proved,  that  though  there  are  about  twenty  thou- 
>  sand  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
abhor  the  said  William,  and  though  there  are  as  many  Tax-gather- 
ers as  receive  upwards  of  three  millions  a  year  for  the  collection  and 
management  of  taxes,  and  that  though  there  are  many  hundreds  of 
persons  in  offices  of  various  sorts,  exclusive  of  about  twenty  thousand 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  many  of  whom  have  now  a  great  deal 
of  leisure,  and  that  though  there  are  some  thousands  of  Sinecurists, 
Pensioners,  and  Grantees,  *and  that  though  there  are  vast  swarms 
of  Lawyers  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  yet,  that  no  one  has  been  found 
to  answer  the  writings  of  the  said  William,  notwithstanding  Cor- 
ruption prevades  nineteen  twentieths  of  all  the  Reviews,  Magazines 
and  Newspapers  in  the  Kingdom  ;  AND,  WHEREAS  it  is  expedient 
to  prevent  the  said  William  Cobbett  from  proceeding  in  the  said 
dangerous  course?,  BE  IT,  THEREFORE,  ENACTED,  that  the 
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said  William  shall  write  and  publish  no  more,  and  that  he  shall  neither 
talk  nor  think,  nor  dream  without  the  express  permission  of  the  said 
proprietors  of  the  Courier  andTimesorof  their  supporters  andabettors. 
Though   not  in  this  form,  perhaps,  yet  to   this  amount,  would  the 
wishes  of  those  people  go.     But,  my  worthy  friends  of  Bristol,  be  in  no 
fear  ;    for  you  may  be  well  assured,  that,  if  any  such  thing-  were  to  be 
attempted,  such  an  uproar  would  be  raised  as  never  was  before  heard  in 
this  country  ;    because,  in  such  an  attempt,  every  one  would  see  the  in- 
evitable and  speedy  establishment  of  downright  despotism  and  martial- 
law,  which,  as  the  French  saying  is,    "would  leave  people  of  property 
nothing  but  their   eyes  to  cry  with,"  and,  would,  therefore,  put  us  all 
upon  a  level. 

Oh,  no  !  The  Ministers  are  not  so  very  foolish  as  to  be  urged,  thus, 
into  the  very  gulf  of  despotism.  They  know  well,  that  silencing  tho 
press  would  not  enable  them  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  Debt ;  and,  they 
ought  to  know,  that  to  silence  the  press  could  not  possibly  produce  any 
other  effect,  than  that  desperation,  which  would,  and  which  must,  end 
in  general  commotion  and  desolation.  Just  the  same  may  be  said  of 
this  vile  incendiary's  endeavours  to  urge  the  Mayors  and  other  Magis- 
trates to  "  check  meetings,"  that  is  to  say,  to  prevent  them,  by  the  use 
of  military  or  other  force.  If  these  magistrates  were  to  act  thus  illegally  ; 
if  they  were  thus  to  set  the  Constitution  at  open  defiance  ;  if  they  were 
to  say  to  the  people,  "  though  you  are  starving,  you  shall  not  meet  to 
"  petition  ;  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  not  intended  for  you ;  you  have  no  pre- 
"  tensions  to  the  birthright  of  Englishmen."  If  the  Magistrates  were  to 
act  thus,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  Could  they  flatter  themselves, 
that  such  measures  would  be  productive  of  peace  ?  I  think  they  are  not  so 
infatuated.  The  Mayor  of  LEICESTER,  in  refusing  to  call  a  Meeting  in 
that  town,  tells  the  people,  that  Meetings  "  have  been  held  in  other 
"  places,  professing  similar  objects,  and  have,  ended  in  riot,  sedition, 
"  and  bloodshed.''  I  should  be  glad  to  know  where'  these  meetings  have 
been  held  ?  Not  in  this  kingdom,  I  will  take  my  oath  if  it  be  necessary, 
as  far  as  any  intelligence  has  reached  London.  The  pretended  plot  in 
London  has  been  proved  to  be  wholly  false  ;  it  has  been  now  proved,  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner,  that  the  Meeting  had  no  connection  with 
the  riot ;  that  the  riot  arose  out  of  a  mob  who  assembled  to  see  four 
men  hanged ;  that  the  rioters  consisted  chiefly  of,  and  had  for  their 
leaders,  a  parcel  of  starving  sailors  ;  that  the  Meeting  carried  its  business 
through  without  a  single  breach  of  the  peace,  and  that  it  ended  not  in 
"riot,  sedition  and  bloodshed,"  but  in  the  most  orderly  and  quiet  dis- 
persion, at  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  HUNT,  who  took  the  lead  during 
the  proceedings. 

But  so  far  from  this  assertion  of  the  Mayor  of  Leicester  being  true,  it 
is  the  contrary  of  the  truth  ;  for,  as  I  observed  before,  where  there  have 
been  "riot,  sedition  and  bloodshed,"  there  have  been  no  meetings  for 
Reform.  Where  is  it,  that  these  riots  have  taken  place  within  the  last 
nine  months  ?  Why,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  in  Wales,  a  pretended  one  at 
Birmingham,  in  Suffolk,  at  Dundee.  And,  at  none  of  those  places  have 
there  been  any  Meetings  for  Reform.  Now,  what  will  the  Mayor  of 
Leicester  answer  to  this  ?  Does  it  show  his  cause  to  be  good  who  can 
make  such  assertions  ?  And,  do  the  enemies  of  Reform  think,  that  the 
friends  of  that  measure  are  to  be  silenced'by  such  means  ?  While  I  think  of 
it,  let  me  ask,  where  are  the  two  members  for  Leicester  ?  I  hope  the 
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meeting  at  that  place  will  not  forget  to  instruct  them  what  to  do  at  the 
ensuing  proposition  of  the  measure  to  Parliament. 

A  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Glasgow,  dated  30th  Dec.  has  the  following 
passage,  which  may  serve  as  an  additional  answer  to  the  Mayor  of 
Leicester  :  "  Since  I  wrote  you,  there  have  been  Meetings  at  Airdrie,  at 
"  Kilbarchan,  at  Dumbarton,  at  Carmunnock,  at  Eaglesham,  from  all 
"  which  petitions  will  be  forwarded  on  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  The 
"working  people  are  actually  bordering  on  starvation.  A  subscription 
"  has  been  set  going  here  for  their  relief,  but  from  their  giving  a  man 
"  only  one  shilling  a  week,  and  if  a  family,  two  or  three  shillings,  it 
"  has  a  tendency  rather  to  irritate  than  to  soothe  ;  and,  nothing  but  the 
"  hope,  that  Parliament  will  listen  to  our  Petitions  is  keeping  the 
"  Country  quiet."  The  same  accounts  come  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and,  there  never  was  so  general  an  expectation,  that  relief  and 
redress  will  be  obtained  by  the  lawful  means  of  petition.  Can  the  Mayor 
of  Leicester  contradict  this  ?  He  certainly  cannot ;  and,  upon  what  then, 
does  he  ground  his  assertion  ? 

No,  my  friends  of  Bristol,  the  Courier  and  Times,  and  their  foolish 
and  wicked  supporters,  may  call  for  GAGGING  BILLS,  but  no  Gagging 
Bills  will  be  passed.  To  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  must,  in  time 
of  peace,  be  regarded  as  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  military  despo- 
tism ;  and,  if  the  Government  were  base  and  tyrannical  enough  to  wish 
for  this,  which  I  cannot  believe ;  it  never  could  be  so  foolish  ;  for,  what 
would  be  the  effects  ?  The  instant  annihilation  of  all  pecuniary  confi- 
dence ;  an  end  to  all  credit ;  an  end  to  all  contracts  ;  a  blowing-up  of 
the  funds ;  a  desertion  and  abandonment  of  the  country  by  every  one 
who  could  possibly  remove  his  property  or  industry  to  America.  These 
would  be  some,  and  amongst  the  least  terrible,  of  the  effects  of  those 
measures  which  the  COURIER  and  TIMES  propose,  which  they  are  labour- 
ing to  pave  the  way  for,  but  which  will  not,  be  you  well  assured,  be 
adopted.  It  is  possible,  that  there  may  be  a  man  or  two,  possessed  of 
some  influence,  who  would  drive  things  to  desperation  ;  but,  while  I  can 
hardly  extend  my  belief  thus  far,  I  am  quite  sure,  that  such  influence, 
if  put  forth,  would  be  resisted  instantly,  seeing,  that  a  military  despotism, 
if  it  could  exist  in  England,  openly  avowed,  for  a  year,  would  cut  up  all 
funded  property,  and,  indeed,  all  other  property,  as  completely  as  they 
could  be  cut  up  by  universal  anarchy  and  confusion  ;  and,  that,  after  all, 
confusion  and  bloodshed  must  overspread  the  land. 

Let  us  be  confident,  therefore,  that  the  Parliament,  seeing  the  state, 
into  which  the  country  has  been  brought,  seeing  the  miseries  into  which 
it  has  been  plunged,  and  seeing  that  a  cordial  union  of  us  all  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  our  salvation,  will,  at  last,  yield  to  our  prayers,  and  give  that 
Reform  which  the  nation  has  so  long  sought,  and  without  which,  as  dear- 
bought  experience  bids  us  conclude,  we  never  can  again  see  happy  and 
honourable  days. 

The  corrupt  press  itself  acknowledges,  that  the  taxes  have  fallen  off  in 
such  a  degree  as  that  they  will  now  hardly  yield  enough  to  pay  the  charges 
on  account  of  the  Debt,  which  requires  44  millions  of  pounds  a  year. 
But,  one  of  my  ploughmen  shall  bet  the  COURIER  a  hundred  pounds, 
that  the  whole^of^  the  taxes,  collected  in  1817,  do  not  amount  to  35 
millions  of  pounds,  unless  the  value  of  paper-money  be  again  changed. 
Now,  as  the  Debt  takes  44  millions  a  year,  and  the  Army,  Civil  List,  &c. 
have  been  estimated  to  take  about  26  millions  more,  how  are  these  to  be 
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paid  out  of  35  millions  ?  Something,  then,  must  take  place  when  the 
Parliament  meets.  There  must  be  some  change,  and  that  a  pretty 
great  change  too. 

Now,  Men  of  Bristol,!  hope  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  recollect, 
that,  for  eleven  years  past,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  Government 
see,  that  ruin  would  fall  upon  the  country,  unless  the  squandering  of 
money  was  put  a  stop  to,  and,  even,  in  that  case,  I  always  contended, 
that  the  nation  never  could  continue  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  Debt  in 
full.  You  will  please  also  to  recollect,  that  I  have  been  accused  of  folly, 
of  wickedness,  and  almost  of  robbery  for  this.  To  reduce  the  interest  of 
the  Debt  was  called  a  breach  of  national  faith,  and  I  was  stigmatized  as 
a  rogue  for  supposing  such  a  thing  possible,  just  as  if  /  myself  had  owed 
the  Debt !  Well !  Keep  all  this  in  mind,  if  you  please,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  keep  your  eye  on  the  acts  of  the  next  Session  of  Parliament, 
which,  as  I  have  before  observed,  will,  I  believe,  produce  events  more 
important  than  all  the  Sessions  for  the  last  hundred  years. 

You  will  observe,  that  the  Fundholders  now  receive  five  pounds  a  year 
for  every  hundred  pounds  of  their  principal  money.  If  enough  money 
cannot  be  raised  to  pay  them  so  much  interest,  they  must  have  less  ;  or, 
the  estates  of  the  landholders  must  be  seized  to  be  given  to  the  fund- 
holders  !  Here  is  a  pretty  dilemma !  Here  is  a  matter  quite  sufficient, 
one  would  think,  to  engage  the  attention  of  all  the  great  men,  to  whom 
we  pay  such  handsome  salaries.  This  difficulty,  together  with  the  ruin  of 
farming  and  manufacturing  and  commerce,  are  enough  to  astound  the 
wisest  of  men  ;  and  when  to  these  are  added  a  weight  of  poor-rates,  ap- 
proaching in  amount  to  that  of  the  whole  rent  of  all  the  land  and  all  the 
houses,  the  spectacle  is  sufficient  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  those 
who  have  assumed  a  responsibility  upon  the  subject. 

Having  before  our  eyes,  then,  a  great  nation  crumbling  into  a  heap  of 
ruins,  have  we  not  a  right,  now  that  things  are  come  to  this  horrid  pass, 
to  pray  to  be  admitted  to  choose  our  representatives  ?  It  is  very  certain, 
that  there  must  have  been  a  want  of  wisdom  or  integrity  somewhere  ;  for  it 
can  never  be  wise  or  just  to  reduce  a  nation  to  ruin  and  misery.  For  many, 
many  years,  the  Reformers  have  been  abused  as  foolish  and  wicked  men. 
They  were  put  down  by  force  in  1794.  They  have  had  no  power.  All 
their  petitions  and  all  their  writings  have  been  rejected  and  despised. 
Therefore,  they  have  had  no  hand  in  producing  these  dreadful  calamities. 
They  have  suffered  in  common  with  all  those  who  have  not  fed  upon  the 
taxes  ;  but  they  have  always  been  kept  from  any  share  in  the  powers  of 
the  Government. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  keep  this  in  mind,  because  to  those  who  have 
had  the  power  and  the  profits  ought  the  responsibility  to  belong.  For, 
my  friends,  the  word  responsibility  is  not  a  mere  empty  sound  any  more 
than  the  words  Sinecure,  Pension,  Salary,  Grant,  Allowance,  Fee,  Sti- 
pend, Living,  fyc.  All  these  words  have  a  meaning.  They  represent  a 
parcel  of  money  received  by  persons  ;  and  why  is  not  responsibility  to  have 
a  meaning  ?  Old  George  Rose,  for  instance,  has  received,  in  Salaries 
alone,  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Of  course,  he  will  be 
ready  to  share  in  the  responsibility.  The  king  can  do  no  wrong;  but, 
his  servants  may,  and  it  is  very  certain,  that  somebody  has  done  wrong 
to  this  nation;  or,  at  least,  has  exposed  it  to  terrible  sufferings  and  dangers. 

Since  writing  the  last  five  or  six  paragraphs,  the  actual  state  of  the  last 
year's  taxes  has  reached  my  eye.  It  appears,  that  there  have  been  col- 
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leeted,  last  year,  in  Great  Britain,  taxes  of  all  sorts  (besides  poor-rates) 
to  the  amount  of  57  millions.  Now,  the  Debt  required  last  year,  44 
millions  and  29  thousand  pounds  ;  and  as  more  money  was  borrowed  last 
year,  the  Debt  this  year  will  require,  of  course,  still  more.  Here,  then, 
the  Debt  alone,  which  required  only  nine  millions  a  year  before  those 
wars  which  have  ended  in  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  and  the  Inqui- 
sition, now  demands  44  millions  out  of  the  57  millions.  There  are  13 
millions  left,  then,  for  Civil  List,  Army  and  Navy,  Secret  Services, 
French  Emigrants,  Colonial  Governments,  and  a  hundred  other  swallow- 
holes  of  public  money,  and  all  which  together  will  amount  to  little  short 
of  SO  millions,  unless  the  army  be  disbanded  and  the  pay  of  the  Staff 
greatly  reduced,  and  unless  all  the  other  heads  be  greatly  reduced. 

But,  I  beg  you  to  observe,  that,  though  57  millions  have  been  raised  in 
the  last  twelve- months,  57  millions  will  not  be  raised  in  the  next  twelve 
months;  for  mind,  there  are  more  than  13  millions  which  have  been 
raised  this  last  year  in  Property  tax  and  War-malt-tar,  both  of  which  are 
Jiow  done  away  ;  so  that,  even  supposing  the  present  year  to  be  as  pro- 
ductive in  other  taxes  as  the  last,  the  whole  collection  would  amount  to 
only  44  millions,  and  that  would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  annual 
charge  on  account  of  the  Debt,  leaving  not  one  single  farthing  for  army, 
navy,  civil  list,  and  all  other  expenses. 

This  is  no  very  consoling  prospect  for  the  partizans  of  the  Pitt  System. 
But,  very  far  worse  is  the  real  prospect  before  them  ;  for,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  taxes  of  1817  to  amount  to  any  thing  nearly  so  much  as  the 
taxes  of  1816,  exclusive  of  the  War-malt-tax  and  the  Property-tax.  Ex- 
clusive of  these  two,  we  have  seen,  that  the  whole  of  the  taxes  amounted 
for  1816,  to  44  millions;  but,  in  order  to  obtain  those  taxes  how  many 
men  of  property  have  been  broken  up  !  Distresses,  sales  of  stock,  ruin 
have  overspread  the  country.  The  taxes  have  been  gotten  from  these 
people  ;  but,  the  man  who  has  been  broken  up,  can  pay  no  more  taxes. 
You  have  read  the  story  of  the  boy,  who  had  a  goose  that  had  laid  him  a 
golden  egg  every  day,  and  who,  eager  to  become  rich  all  at  once,  killed 
the  poor  goose  and  ripped  her  up,  expecting  to  fill  his  bag  with  gold  ; 
but,  who  found  only  one  egg  come  nearly  to  maturity,  and  who  thus  lost 
the  supply  of  gold  for  ever  after.  Thus  it  is,  and  thus  it  must  be,  my 
friends,  when  the  tax-gatherer  seizes  and  sells  the  farmer's  and  trades- 
man's goods  and  chattels.  The  demand  is  satisfied  for  this  once,  but  no 
future  demand  can  ever  be  made.  When  I  was  in  America  on  a  visit 
to  a  very  kind  friend  in  the  country,  my  wife  and  child  took  a  fancy  to 
some  chesnuts  which  were  upon  a  very  fine  and  very  lofty  tree ;  and  I 
happened  to  express  my  regret,  that  the  fruit  could  not  be  got  at :  "  Oh, 
yes,"  said  he,  "we  will  soon  get  at  it."  In  less  than  an  hour  the  tree  was 
levelled  with  the  ground.  Upon  my  protesting  against  this  mode  of 
gathering  fruit,  my  friend  observed,  that  he  had  more  trees  of  the  same  sort 
standing  than  he  had  any  need  of.  And,  if  we  had  more  able  farmers 
and  tradesmen  than  we  have  need  of  to  pay  taxes,  to  cut  down  a  part  of 
them  by  Distraint  and  Exchequer  Process  would  be  of  no  consequence  ; 
but,  not  having  enough  to  pay  taxes  as  it  is,  what  must  be  the  conse- 
quence of  totally  destroying  a  considerable  part  of  those  out  of  whom  even 
the  last  year's  taxes  have  been  squeezed  !  Men,  like  oranges,  when 
squeezed  dry,  can  be  squeezed  no  more. 

Therefore,  taxes,  sufficient  for  the  present  expenditure,  never  can  be 
collected  in  future,  unless  the  value  of  the  paper-money  be  again  changed, 
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and,  even  if  that  were  attempted,  the  fall  of  the  Pitt  System  of  Finance 
would  not  be  prevented.  The  amount  of  the  taxes  for  1817  will  not,  I 
am  convinced,  exceed  thirty-five  millions;  and  even  that  is  an  enormous 
sum  to  collect  in  such  a  state  of  national  beggary.  What,  then,  is  to  be 
done?  Are  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Civil  List,  to  go  unpaid?  Or, 
are  the  Fundholders  to  go  unpaid  ?  These  are  very  serious  questions. 
Many  years  ago  I  said  it  must  come  to  this  ;  and  to  this  it  is  now  come. 
For,  as  to  loans  to  pay  the  interest  of  a  Debt,  I  leave  you  to  imagine 
how  dreadfully  and  how  speedily  that  course  must  end  !  It  has  been 
proposed  to  lower  the  interest  of  the  Debt ;  that  is  to  say,  to  take  from 
the  Fundholders,  a  part  of  what  they  receive,  which,  with  some  few 
exceptions,  would  be  very  just.  But,  alas  !  this  will  not  do  any  good  at 
all,  unless  the  Army,  Civil  List,  &c.  be  reduced  from  thirty  to  about 
Jive  millions  a-year ;  and,  even  in  this  latter  case,  the  Fundholders 
must  have  their  interest  reduced  one-half  at  least. 

Now,  it  will  be  right  for  the  country  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  Re- 
formers have  always  protested  against  the  system,  which  has  brought  the 
country  into  this  perilous  state.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  families, 
very  worthy,  industrious,  and  most  excellent  people,  now  stand  tottering 
on  the  very  verge  of  utter  ruin.  Many  of  these  persons  have  been  long 
deluded  into  a  belief,  that  we.  who  opposed  this  ruinous  system,  were 
their  and  our  country's  enemies.  They  will  now  see  and  feel,  that  we 
were  their  friends  ;  and  that,  if  they  have  been  plunged  into  ruin,  the 
fault  has,  in  some  degree,  been  their  own.  But  they  were  deluded. 
A  base  and  corrupt  press  deceived  them.  Let  them  now  join  us,  then, 
as  the  only  means  of  saving  a  remnant  of  what  they  wish  to  enjoy. 

In  the  years  1810  and  1811,  the  Paper-system,  which,  with  taxation, 
have  been  the  causes  of  all  our  miseries,  was  under  discussion  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  OUT  party  proposed  to  pass  a  law  to  compel  the  Bank  to 
pay  in  gold  at  the  end  of  two  years.  The  IN  party  said  that  such  a  law 
was  unnecessary  then  ;  but,  agreed,  that  gold  would  be  paid  when  peace 
came.  While  those  discussions  were  going  on,  I  wrote  and  published 
a  Series  of  Letters,  under  the  title  of  PAPER  AGAINST  GOLD.  In  that 
work,  Letter  XV.  (which  work  is  now  re-published)  I  stated,  that,  if  an 
attempt  was  made  to  pay  in  gold,  all  the  people  in  trade  must  be  ruined; 
or,  that  the  interest  of  the  Debt  must  be  lowered,  or  go  unpaid  alto- 
gether. Such  an  attempt  has  been  made ;  and  the  ruin  has  come. 
Amongst  the  whole  of  the  Members  of  the  two  Houses,  there  was,  upon 
that  occasion,  only  Sir  FRANCIS  BURDKTT,  who  appeared  to  understand 
any  thing  of  the  matter.  He  said,  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
to  pay  the  interest  of  the  Debt,  if  the  paper  were  raised  in  value. 

But,  when  all  men  are  beginning  to  talk  about  lowering  the  interest 
of  the  Debt,  will  nobody  propose  to  lower  the  Sinecures,  Pensions,  and 
Salaries  ?  I  know,  that  the  nation  will  be  unable  to  pay  the  interest  of 
the  Debt  in  full ;  but,  I  also  know,  that  if  the  Fundholder  cannot  be 
paid,  the  Sinecurist  and  Grantee  ought  not  to  be  paid.  A  vast  deal  of 
money  has  been  swallowed  up  in  this  way ;  and  surely  it  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked,  while  so  many  are  proposing  to  lower  the  interest  of  the 
Debt !  No :  this  will  not  be  overlooked ;  it  must  become  a  matter  of 
serious  discussion. 

But,  after  all,  what  hope  is  there,  that  any  effectual  and  permanent 
relief  will  take  place,  except  through  the  means  of  a  Reform  in  the 
Parliament,  that  measure  so  strongly  recommended  by  so  many  eminent 
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men  for  so  many  years  past  ?  I  do  not  say,  that  even  a  Reformed  Par- 
liament would  be  able  to  prevent  the  Fundholder  from  experiencing-  a 
great  loss.  I  do  not  say,  that  it  would  be  able,  all  at  once,  to  make 
the  nation  prosperous,  which  has  now  been  plunged  into  such  a  depth  of 
misery.  I  do  not  say,  that  it  could  work  this  miracle ;  but,  I  have  no 
scruple  to  express  my  decided  opinion  that  it  would,  in  a  very  short  time, 
do  complete  justice  to  all  claimants;  that  it  would,  all  at  once,  produce 
great  relief  to  the  distressed  of  all  ranks  ;  and  that,  in  a  very  few  years, 
it  would  leave  scarcely  a  single  pauper  in  each  parish  throughout  the 
kingdom,  by  putting  it  in  the  power  of  all  honest  and  industrious  people 
amply  to  provide  for  themselves  and  their  families.  This  is  my  sincere 
belief.  In  the  Political  Register,  No.  15  of  Vol.  31,  I  have,  as  I 
think,  proved  that  a  Reformed  Parliament  would  be  able  to  do  this  ; 
and,  therefore,  I  do  most  anxiously  hope  that  there  will  be  wanted,  on 
the  part  of  the  people  in  general,  no  effort  that  can,  in  any  way,  tend 
to  promote  this  great  and  important  object. 

Petition,  peaceable  petition,  is  the  course.  No  number  of  men,  in 
any  situation  of  life,  are  too  few  to  sign  a  petition.  There  have  been, 
I  believe,  more  than  half  a  million  of  names  signed  to  such  petitions. 
These  may  become  a  million,  and  that  would  be  two-thirds  of  the  able 
male  population  of  Great  Britain,  excluding  tnose  who  live  on  the  taxes. 
I  am  disposed  to  believe,  that  the  Parliament,  when  it  finds  that  this  is 
really  the  case,  will  not  much  wish  to  oppose  the  desire  of  the  people. 
At  any  rate  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  wish  for  a  Reform  to  be  vigilant, 
to  be  active,  to  support,  by  all  legal  means,  those  who  are  willing  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  work,  and,  above  all  things,  to  be  ever  watcbful  to  de- 
feat the  purposes  of  those,  who  wish  to  see  the  nation  plunged  into 
anarchy  and  bloodshed,  of  which  all  the  friends  of  Reform  abhor  the 
idea.  Let  it,  too,  never  be  forgotten,  that  those  whose  property  is  now 
placed  in  jeopardy,  have  not  the  Reformers  to  blame  for  it.  They  have 
had  no  hand  in  any  of  the  measures,  which  have  led  to  this  dreadful 
state  of  things  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  always  disapproved  of  those 
measures  ;  and,  as  for  my  own  part,  no  small  portion  of  the  last  eleven 
years  of  my  life,  have  been  employed  in  endeavouring  to  make  my 
countrymen  see  the  gulf  which  was  opening  before  them,  and  into 
which  gulf  they  have  now  actually  been  plunged. 

Wishing  you  patience  and  fortitude  to  bear  up  against  your  present 
sufferings,  and,  in  the  hope,  that  better  days  for  us  all  are  at  hand,  I 
remain,  what  I  have  always  been, 

Your  friend, 

WM.  COBBETT. 


AN  ADDRESS 

TO 

THE    MEN   OF   NORWICH. 

On  the  BrunsivicJi  Knights. — Lord  Sidmouth's  Letter  to  them. — "  Glorious  Re- 
volution" — It  is  not  true,  that  our  Old  Forefathers  were  ragged  and  starving 
Beggars. — Schemes  of  moc/c- Reform. — Meeting  of  Deputies  in  London. — Hatton- 
Garden  Work. 


"  STEWART  and  WALTER,  make  haste  I  implore  ye, 
Or  the  Dogs  and  the  Cats  will  be  Knighted  before  ye." 

PARODY  ON  PETER  PIXDAR. 


NOTE  BY  THE  EDITORS. — We  are  now  come  to  what  may  be  called  the  dismal 
date  of  1817  ;  dismal,  both  as  respects  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  Government,  and 
the  wretched  condition  of  the  labouring  people.  At  this  period,  the  Register  con- 
tained a  series  of  Addresses,  following  up  that  to  "  OLD  GEORGE  ROSE,"  which 
\vehaveju3tinserted.  These  Addresses  were  entitled  as  follows  :-—  To  the  Men 
of  Norwich,  to  the  "  Weaver  Boys"  of  Lancashire,  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  to  the  Life- 
and-Fortune  Men,  to  the  People  of  Hampshire,  to  Earl  Grosvenor,  to  all  True-hearted 
Englishmen,  to  the  Good  and  True  Men  of  Hampshire,  a  Letter  to  the  "  Deluded 
People,"  to  the  Paper-money  Men,  Mr.  Cobuett's  Taking  Leave  of  his  Countrymen. 
This  last,  the  Leave-taking  Address,  was  written  upon  Mr.  COBBETT'S  going  to 
America,  immediately  after  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus. — We  select  the 
most  material  passages  of  these  Addresses.  The  reader  will  find  them  replete  with 
that  kind  of  matter  which  was  calculated  to  stir  the  Government  up  to  the  desperate 
measures  which  were  finally  adopted,  at  this  period,  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
down  the  Reformers. — That  theRegisler  very  much  helped  to  drive  the  Government 
to  these  desperate  acts,  may  be  seen,  not  merely  in  the  strong  writing  itself  of 
Mr.  COBBETT,  and  the  necessity  of  its  effect  upon  his  readers  ;  but  also  in  some 
declarations,  made  by  the  Government  party  themselves,  some  of  which  will 
be  found  embodied  in  the  extracts  we  are  about  to  insert,  and  quoted  by  Mr. 
COBBETT,  from  week,  to  week  as  they  came  forth. 


(Political  Register,  Janua^j,  1817.) 


MEN  OP  NORWICH, —  London,  January  16,  1817. 

It  is  now  about  a  month  since  I  was  first  informed,  that,  at  Norwich,  an 
Order  of  Knighthood  had  been  established,  the  object  of  which  was  to  em- 
body the  gallant  sons  of  Corruption  to  fight  under  her  banners  against  all 
Reformers  generally,  but  more  especially  against  William  Cobbett's  Re- 
gister, which  they  honour  with  particular  marks  of  their  hatred.  This  is  the 
foundation  of  their  Order-  and  amongst  the  weans,  by  which  their  ob- 
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place,  at  the  Rampant  Horse  Inn,  Norwich,   when  an  "  ODE"  that  is  to 
say, 
nounced. 
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much  below  childishness ;  it  is  so  degrading  to  human  intellect ;  that  I 
could  not,  though  pressed  to  it  by  some  worthy  friends  in  Norfolk,  con- 
sent to  notice  it  in  print,  feeling  that  it  would  be  like  the  using  of  a  sabre 
against  a  fly  or  a  maggot.  But,  things,  which  may  be  wholly  beneath 
notice  in  themselves,  may  be  forced  upon  one's  attention  by  their  being 
associated  with  things  of  real  importance,  as  the  garter  once  dropped  at  a 
ball  from  the  knee  of  a  favourite  of  one  of  our  kings  has  become  the  en- 
sign of  an  honour  which  the  greatest  of  statesmen  have  been  proud  of. 
And,  though  a  very  different  fate  certainly  awaits  the  Order  of  Brunswick, 
still  that  Order  having  now  been  associated  in  print  with  the  name, 
officially  given,  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  this  circumstance  has  rendered 
the  whole  thing  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  laid  before  the  public,  es- 
pecially as  some  very  essential  political  principles  have,  in  this  form, 
challenged  discussion. 

The  Knights  have,  it  appears,  transmitted  an  account  of  their  establish- 
ment and  of  their  installation  and  principles  to  LORD  VISCOUNT  SID- 
MOUTH,  and,  of  this  transmission  and  of  his  Lordship's  determination 
thereon,  they  have  published  the  following  account,  printed  by  one  BALL, 
of  Norwich,  in  the  following  words  :  — 

"  Published  by  order  of  Knights  Members  of  the  Brunswick  C  lub,  at  a  Special 
"  General  Meeting,  held  at  the  Rampant  Horse  Inn,  Norwich,  Dec.  31st,  1816. 
"  Copy  of  a  Letter  addressed  to  '  ARNALL  THOMAS  FAYERMA  N,  Esq.,  Surgeon, 
"  Norwich  ;'  President  of  the  Brunswick  Association,  from  J.  Beckett,  Esq.,  Under 
"  Secretary  of  State,  in  reply  to  a  Letter  transmitted  to  Lord  Viscount  Sidmouth, 
"  enclosing  six  copies  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Declaration  of  the  sentiments 
"  of  this  Assemblage. 

"  Whitehall,  Dec.  30,  181G. 

"  SIR, — I  am  directed  by  Lord  Sidmouth,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
"  your  Letter  of  the  2fith  inst.  and  to  express  the  satisfaction  afforded  him  by  the 
"  Public  Spirit,  and  Constitutional  Principles  which  have  led  to  the  establishment 
"  of  the  Brunswick  Club  in  the  City  of  Norwich  ;  I  am  at  the  same  time  to  add, 
"  that  Lord  Sidmouth' s  opinion  is  in  general  unfavourable  to  Political  Clubs  of  any 
"  description  ;  although  there  may  undoubtedly  be  circumstances  under  which  such 
"  Institutions  may  not  only  be  justifiable  but  highly  useful ;  whether  or  not  this 
(l  is  the  case  of  Norwich  at  this  time,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  judge,  but  his  Lord- 
"  ship  cannot  hesitate  to  applaud  the  principles  of  your  Association  and  the  wo- 
"  fives  which  have  occasioned  it. 

4*  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and  humble  Servant, 

"  J.  BECKETT." 

"  To  Arnall  Thomas  Fayerman,  Esq., 
"  Surgeon,  Norwich." 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  Letter,  the  Knights  came  to  the  following  resolution  :  — 
"  Resolved  unanimously, — That  the  respectful  thanks  of  this  Association  be  trans- 
"  mitted  to  Lord  Viscount  Sidmouth,  his  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
"Department,  evincing  at  the  same  time  our  grateful  feelings  for  the  very  hand" 
"  some  approval  of  our  vieivs  and  principles  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  express, 
"  through  the  means  of  an  Official  Letter  from  J.  Beckett,  Esq.,  addressed  to  the 
"  President;  and  that  all  the  Knights  Members  be  required  to  sign  the  said  Letter 
"  of  thanks.  By  Order  of  the  Association.— WILLIAM  RACKHAM,  Secretary.' 

Now,  my  friends  of  Norwich,  where  Reformers  have  met  with  the 
Mayor  of  your  City  at  their  head,  and  where  that  Mayor  stands  so  honour- 
ably distinguished  from  those,  who,  instead  of  complying  with  the  reason- 
able requisitions  of  their  townsmen,  have  called  meetings  of  special  con- 
stables and  of  troops ;  my  friends  of  that  ancient  and  always  patriotic 
city,  let  us  now,  for  a  moment,  forget  the  despicable  and  ridiculous  cha- 
racter of  these  self-created  Knights,  and  even  while  we  are  commenting 
on  those  principles  and  Hiolives,  which  Lord  Sidmouth  is  here  said  to  haye 
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approved  of,  let  us  not  take  it  for  granted,  that  his  Lordship  has  not  been 
taken  unaware  upon  this  occasion ;  and  let  us,  at  any  rate,  by  no  means 
imbibe  any  disrespect  towards  the  name  of  Brunswick t  the  use  of  which 
has  here,  as  upon  so  many  former  occasions,  been  dishonoured  by  those, 
who,  under  that  name,  have  endeavoured  to  find  shelter  from  that  con- 
tempt or  indignation  which  belonged  only  to  their  own  folly  or  infamy. 

You  all  remember,  that,  when  the  exposures,  relative  to  the  DUKE 
of  YORK  and  Mrs.  CLARKE  took  place,  the  friends,  or  rather  the 
pretended  friends,  of  the  Duke,  instead  of  candidly  acknowledging1, 
that  the  facts,  which  could  not  be  refuted,  were  true ;  and  as  sen- 
sible men  would  have  done,  appealing  to  the  generosity  of  the  nation, 
by  observing,  that  boundless  patronage  happening  to  fall  under  the  in- 
fluence of  boundless  passion,  the  temptation  had  been  too  great  to  pre- 
serve the  Duke  from  errors,  into  which  many  other  men,  and  with  no 
essentially  wicked  intentions,  might  have  fallen;  instead  of  taking  this 
line,  and  instead  of  advising  the  Duke  to  throw  himself  manfully  upon 
the  naturally  indulgent  feelings  of  the  country,  which  would  have  caused 
the  whole  matter  to  have  been  forgotten  in  a  month,  the  pretended  friends 
and  supporters  of  His  Royal  Highness  met  the  first  opening  of  the 
charges  against  him  by  outcries  and  accusations  of  disloyally  against 
the  author  of  the  charges,  and  against  all  those  of  similar  politics,  who 
were  accused  of  hostility  to  the  House  of  Brunsivick,  of  being  Jacobins 
and  Levellers,  and  they  were  threatened  with  everlasting  infarr.y  if  they 
failed  to  make  their  charges  good.  Thus  accused,  thus  menaced,  a  very 
great  majority  of  the  nation  took  part  against  these  unjust  and  foolish 
threateners  ;  general  politics  became  mixed  up  with  the  question  ;  discovery 
after  discovery  was  made,  and,  at  last,  the  Duke  had  to  bear  the  whole  bur- 
den, brought  on  him  not  only  by  his  own  errors  and  frailties,  but  also  the 
much  greater  burden  created  by  the  injustice  and  insolence  of  his  pretended 
friends.  Many  men,  who  felt  disposed,  at  first,  to  think  but  little  of  the 
matters  charged  against  him,  and  were  inclined  rather  to  laugh  than  to 
censure,  had  their  risible  propensity  turned  into  scorn  and  indignation, 
when  they  heard  charges  of  selling  commissions  by  a  kept  mistress  and 
the  promotion  of  a  foot-boy  from  behind  her  chair  to  a  command  in  the 
army,  ascribed  to  a  traitorous  design  against  the  House  of  Brunswick  ! 

This  feeling  of  scorn  and  indignation  was  perfectly  natural  ;  but,  it  un- 
forttmately  fell  upon  the  wrong  object;  for,  instead  of  the  Duke,  it  ought 
to  have  alighted  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  pretended  to  be  his  friends, 
and  who,  in  fact,  while  they  affected  to  be  defending  him,  were  engaged 
in  the  defence  of  their  own  corrupt  actions,  as  was  afterwards  most  amply 
proved.  Just  such  is  the  case  now  ;  and,  you  may  be  well  assured,  that, 
when  you  hear  men  bawling  so  loudly  against  what  they  have  the  impu- 
dence to  call  our  disloyal  endeavours,  they  have  only  in  view  to  retain 
or  to  obtain  profit  to  themselves  out  of  the  public  purse  ;  and,  it  very  unfor- 
tunately happens,  that  they  appear  to  succeed  but  too  well  in  persuading 
those  whose  pretended  friends  they  are,  that  they  are  their  friends  in 
reality,  and  that  the  people  who  pay  the  taxes  are  their  foes. 

If  this  be  excusable  in  the  Royal  Family,  who  have  so  small  a  portion 
of  communication  with  the  people,  it  is  not  so  easily  excused  in  my  LORD 
SIDMOUTH,  who  ought  to  know  a  great  deal  of  the  real  state  of  the  public 
mind,  and  who,  of  course,  ought  to  know,  that  those  who  are  labouring  to 
bring  about  a  Reform  of  the  Parliament,  have  not  only  not  intimated, 
but  that  they  do  not  entertain,  the  smallest  desire,  to  trench,  in  any  way 
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whatever,  on  the  rights  of  either  the  nobles  or  the  king  ;  and,  therefore,  it 
does  seem  very  extraordinary,  that  his  Lordship  should  have  given  coun- 
tenance to,  or,  that  he  should  have  taken  the  smallest  notice  of  the  con- 
temptible Knights  of  the  Order  of  Brunswick,  and  still  more  extraordi- 
nary, that  he  should  have  expressed  his  applause  of  their  principles, 
considering  that  these,  as  far  as  they  are  divested  of  downright  absurdity, 
are  hostile  to  all  those  principles  which  placed  the  House  of  Brunswick 
upon  the  throne  of  England. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  endeavour  to  come  at  a  comprehension 
of  all  the  parts  of  that  confused  mass  of  nonsense,  which  the  Brunswick 
Knights  transmitted  to  Lord  Sidmouth  under  the  title  of  a  Declaration  ; 
but  I  will  just  take  their  leading  principle,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
following  passage  : — 

"  Politically  speaking,  we  cannot  but  view  with  extreme  pain  and  dread,  the 
"  active  endeavours  of  violent  party  men  to  sow  discord  and  discontent  in  the 
"  minds  of  the  lower  orders,  by  the  extensive  association  of  clubs,  professing  the 
principles  of  JOHN  HAMPDEN.  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  whatever 
injuries,  real  or  supposed,  this  idol  of  the  people  sustained  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Charles  1.,  that  no  extenuation  of  the  crime  of  fighting  against  the 
King  and  dying  in  the  field  as  a  traitor  can  be  found  in  the  laws  of  either  God 
or  man ;  therefore,  to  mislead  the  people,  by  artful  and  specious  praises  of  his 
pretended  patriotic  conduct  in  resisting,  by  force  of  arms,  what  he  considered 
to  be  an  infringement  of  his  rights  and  privileges,  is  to  teach  the  people  to  tread 
in  his  footsteps,  and  to  compel  the  State  (regardless  of  the  dreadful  consequences 
that  might  result)  to  an,  immediate  submission  to  all  they  demand." 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  there  are  no  such  tilings  as  Hampden  Clubs 
in  the  kingdom  ;  or,  at  least,  they  are  of  so  trifling  amount  as  hardly  to 
be  worthy  of  notice,  if  we  except  a  Club  of  that  name  in  London,  and 
which  Club  consists  in  reality  of  Sir  FRANCIS  BURDETT  and  MAJOR  CART- 
WRIGHT.  So  that,  this  is  altogether  a  false  pretence;  and,  as,  I  dare 
say  if  the  truth  were  known,  these  gallant  Knights  had  money  in 
view,  when  they  appealed  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  they  are,  I  think,  fairly  in- 
dictable for  an  attempt  at  fraud  and  to  obtain  money  under  false  pre- 
tences. For  what  other  purpose  should  these  men  have  applied  to  Lord 
Sidmouth  ?  They  could  hardly  expect  that  he  would  send  troops  to 
their  aid  ;  and  as  to  writers  against  us,  they  seem  to  have  become  ex- 
tinct, or,  at  least,  so  lazy  or  so  dull  as  no  longer  to  be  of  any  use.  What, 
then,  could  these  Knights  apply  to  Lord  Sidmouth  for  ?  When  writers 
or  loyal  club-mongers  communicate  their  schemes  to  the  Government, 
be  assured  that  they  seek  money  as  naturally  as  a  fly  does  food  when  it 
approaches  a  honey-pot. 

It  is  also  a  very  scandalous  falsehood  to  say,  that  the  HAMPDEN  CLUB, 
or  any  of  the  Reformers,  endeavoured  to  urge  the  people  to  compel  the 
State  (the  Parliament,  is  meant,  I  suppose)  by  force  of  arms,  to  an  im- 
mediate submission  to  their  demands.  We  have  uniformly,  and,  hitherto, 
most  successfully,  exhorted  the  people  to  adhere  to  a  peaceable  and 
orderly  conduct.  Such  a  falsehood  as  this,  therefore,  merits  public  exe- 
cration, though  the  promulgation  of  it  cannot  fail  to  do  good  in  the  end,  be- 
cause it  cannot  fail  to  show  the  badness  of  the  cause  of  our  enemies, 
who,  unless  their  cause  were  desperate,  would  not  resort  to  any  falsehood 
at  all. 

But  to  pass  over  all  the  rest  of  the  impudence  and  folly  of  these  men, 
let  us  come  to  their  grand  principle ;  namely,  that,  "whatever  injuries 
"  HAMPDEN  sustained  from  the  Government  of  Charles  the  First,  no  ex- 
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"  tcnuation  of  the  crime  of  fighting-  against  the  king  can  be  found  in  the 
"  laws  of  cither  God  or  mar,." 

Now,  my  good  friends  of  Norwich,  if  this  be  so,  the  present  royal  family, 
and  George  the  First,  and  George  the  Second,  and  Queen  Anne,  and  King 
William  the  Third,  and  Lord  Sidmouth,  and  you  and  I,  and  all  the  people 
in  this  nation  were  and  are  traitors  against  the  house  of  Stuart  and  their 
heirs  in  the  direct  line  of  succession.  My  firm  belief  is,  that  LORD  SID- 
MOUTH  never  read  the  declaration  of  these  chandler-shop  knights  ;  and, 
I  hope,  that  this  will  be  a  caution  to  him,  not  to  permit  any  one  to  use 
his  name  in  future  in  applauding  any  thing  without  first  knowing  what 
the  thing  is. 

It  signifies  nothing,  in  this  case,  wlial  were  the  injuries  sustained  by 
HAMFDBN,  because  it  is  here  declared,  that  he  they  iv/tat  they  might,  he 
had  no  right  to  resist  by  force  of  arms.  Hence  it  would  follow,  that,  if 
a  king  were  to  dissolve  the  Parliament  and  levy  taxes  by  his  sole  will,  or 
were  even  to  order  his  army  to  beat  the  people  in  the  streets,  or  to  poke 
oat  their  eyes,  the  people  must  stand  still  and  bear  it  all,  without  any 
attempt  to  resist,  because  to  resist  would  be  to  fight  against  the  king  \ 
Oh  no  !  Lord  Sidmouth  never  could  have  read  the  paper  of  these 
Brunswick  knights.  The  history  of  JOHN  HAMPDEN  is,  however,  too  in- 
teresting to  be  wholly  omitted  here. —  Charles  the  First,  who  was  beset 
by  evil  counsellors,  and  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  married  to  a  Bour- 
bon wife,  wished  to  rule  the  people  of  England  in  an  arbitrary  way.  The 
Parliaments  (which  were  newly  chosen  then  always  when  they  were 
called  together)  opposed  his  views.  He  wanted  money,  and  he  issued  a 
proclamation  to  raise  taxes,  suspecting  that  the  Parliament  would  not 
grant  him  the  money.  This  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England.  Mr. 
HAMPDEN,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  Buckinghamshire,  would  not  pay 
the  taxes  imposed  on  him.  He  was  sued  before  the  judges  in  the  King's 
Courts,  who,  being  subservient  to  the  king,  decided  against  Mr.  HAMP- 
D2N.  The  king's  necessities,  however,  at  last  compelled  him  to  call  a 
Parliament ;  and,  after  long  disputes  between  the  king  and  them,  an  open 
civil  war  broke  out,  and,  in  that  war,  Mr.  HAMPDEN  lost  his  life  in  the 
field.  The  king,  at  last,  would  have  gladly  yielded  up  much  more  than 
his  people  asked  for  at  first.  But  his  yielding  disposition  came  too 
late.  He  lost  his  life,  as  we  all  know,  upon  a  scaffold,  upon  the  charge  of 
treason  against  the  English  people  ;  and  herein  he  tasted  of  that  injustice 
and  cruelty  which  his  own  ministers  and  judges  had,  in  innumerable  in- 
stances, practised  on  his  suffering  subjects  in  his  name. 

One  would  have  thought,  that  an  example  so  awful  ought  to  have 
operated  on  his  suns ;  -but,  so  far  from  it,  the  second  of  those  sons, 
James  the  Second,  aided  by  the  bloody  Judge  Jeff'cries,  was  guilty  of 
acts  of  tyranny  without  end.  The  nation,  resolved  no  longer  to  endure 
his  ill-treatment,  invited  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  from  Holland,  who 
had  married  one  of  the  king's  daughters,  to  come  and  take  the  Govern- 
ment upon  him.  William  came,  with  an  army,  who  had  some  fighting 
with  the  king's  troops,  but  the  king,  finding  that  the  whole  nation  were 
deserting  him,  fled  to  France.  William  and  his  wife  were  made  king 
and  queen,  and  a  law  was  passed  to  make  every  man  a  traitor  who  ad- 
hered to  King  James.  When  William  and  his  wife  were  dead,  another 
daughter  of  James  became  queen,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  was 
Queen  Anne.  Now,  observe,  James  had  sons  alive  all  this  while  ;  but, 
they  were  called  Pre!enders>ej\3  the  Parliament  actually  compelled  QUEEN 
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ANNE  to  offer,  by  proclamation,  a  reward  for  the  head  of  one  of  these 
her  brothers,  When  Queen  Anne  died,  an  Act  of  Parliament  had  pro- 
vided for  the  accession  of  the  present  royal  family,  which  was  descended 
from  a  daughter  of  James  the  First,  who  was  the  father  of  Charles  the 
First,  and  the  grandfather  of  James  the  Second;  and,  by  the  same  Acts 
of  Parliament,  the  family  of  Stuart  was  set  aside  for  ever. 

These  were  pretty  stiff  proceedings,  and  may  serve  as  a  record  upon 
the  file  of  the  Chapter  of  the  Knights  at  Norwich.  But,  as  you  perceive, 
there  was  not  only  resistance  to  King  James,  but  there  was  fighting 
against  him  by  foreign  soldiers  brought  over  from  Holland  for  the  pur- 
pose !  And  yet  your  knights  tell  us,  that  Mr.  HAMPDEN  was  a  traitor 
for  fighting  against  the  king,  whatever  injuries  hemigJit  have  sustained. 
There  were  men  to  preach  the  same  doctrine  at  the  time  when  James  the 
Second  was  revelling  in  the  blood  of  the  people  shed  by  Judge  Jcjferies  ; 
but,  our  forefathers  were  not  so  base  and  so  foolish  as  to  listen  to  those 
corrupt  slaves  ;  they  rose  against  the  stupid  tyrant ;  they  drove  him 
from  the  throne  ;  they  afterwards  set  aside  his  despotic  family  for  ever  • 
and  they  happily  succeeded  in  exalting  and m  supporting  the  present  royal 
family  in  their  stead.  This  is  what  we  mean  by  the  "  GLORIOUS 
REVOLUTION/'  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  note,  that,  in  the  PROCLAMA- 
TION, issued  in  1792,  against  the  writings  of  your  famous  countryman, 
PAINE,  he  was  accused  of  having  attacked  the  principles  of  the  "  Glorious 
Revolution  \ " 

The  ignorance  of  the  chandler-shop  knights  is  equal  to  their  impu- 
dence. Not  only  since  the  Revolution  of  1688,  above  noticed;  but,  in 
all  times,  have  the  people  of  England  claimed  the  rig  fit  of  resistance  to 
oppression.  I  cannot  quote  the  very  words  of  Judge  Blackstone  from 
memory  (and'  I  have  not  my  books  near  me),  but,  I  know  that  he,  though 
a  very  courtly  writer,  maintains  this  right  as  an  inherent  right  of  every 
people,  and  observes,  that  the  common  sense  of  mankind  will  not  suffer 
itself  to  be  insulted  by  the  contrary  doctrine.  And  how  was  MAGNA 
CHARTA.  obtained  ?  Why,  by  the  barons  making  open  war  upon  ths 
king,  and  compelling  him  to  sign  it.  This  charter,  which  was  a  mere 
recognition  of  the  then  ancient  laws  of  England,  was  actually  forced 
from  the  king;  and  yet  these  impudent  brawlers,  these  pot-valiant  knights 
tell  you,  that,  let  HAMPDEN'S  injuries  be  what  they  might,  it  was  treason 
in  him  to  resist  the  king',  and  that  his  conduct  was  not  to  be  justified  by 
the  laws  either  of  God  or  man !  The  laws  of  man,  as  we  have  seen, 
clearly  justify  this  resistance  ;  and,  as  to  the  laws  of  God,  if  we  are  to  take 
for"  his  laws  what  we  find  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  (and  I  know  not 
where  else  to  look  for  them),  how  numerous  are  the  instances  in  which 
oppressors  were  punished,  ministers,  kings,  and  'queens  !  An  instance 
of  each  may  serve.  HAMAN  was  hanged  on  a  lofty  gibbet  for  his  op- 
pressions on  Mordecai  and  the  Jews.  But  the  case  in  point  is  that  of 
A  hab  and  Jezebel.  King  Ahab  had  taken  a  liking  to  the  vineyard  of 
Naboth,  which  the  latter  refused  to  sell  him,  it  having  descended  to  him 
from  his  forefathers.  Jezebel,  in  order  to  put  her  husband  in  possession 
of  the  wished-for  plat  of  ground,  contrived  to  have  Naboth  seized  upon 
a  false  charge  of  blasphemy,  and  to  have  him  stoned  to  death.  AHAB 
was,  by  the  command  of  God,  killed  in  battle  for  this  act,  and,  his  son, 
AHAZIAM,  having  succeeded  him  with  the  curse  still  sticking  to  his  family, 
JKHU,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  service  of  Akaziah,  took  a  chosen  band 
with  him,  slew  the  king-  his  master,  and  afterward  the  queen-mother, 
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whom  he  ordered  to  be  thrown  out  of  a  window,  "  and  some  of  her  blood 
"was  sprinkled  on  the  wall  and  on  the  horses,  and  he  trod  her  under 
"  foot."  Some  of  the  friends  of  Ahaziah  called  this  "  treason  "  on  the 
part  of  Jehu ;  but  Jehu  answered,  "Surely  I  have  seen  yesterday  the 
"  blood  of  Naboth  and  the  blood  of  his  sons,  and  I  will  requite  thee 
"  in  this  plat,  saith  the  Lord." 

With  this  I  take  my  leave  of  the  Knights  of  the  Order  of  Brunswick, 
being-  well  assured,  that  they  will  never  again  show  their  faces  in  the 
streets  of  Norwich,  unaccompanied  with  hisses  and  groans,  though  they 
carry,  by  way  of  protection,  the  applauding  letter  from  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Let  me  now  beg  your  attention  to  a  subject  of  very  deep  interest  at 
this  time,  and  with  regard  to  which  it  is  of  primary  importance  that  we 
should  all  entertain  correct  opinions.  We  complain  that  the  people  of 
this  kingdom  are  worse  off  than  they  used  to  be.  We  talk  of  the  yood 
old  times  of  our  forefathers.  We  conclude,  that  we  might,  under  a  good 
system,  be  as  happy  as  our  forefathers  were ;  and,  this  good  system  we 
(I  do  for  one)  most  firmly  believe,  would  be  brought  about  speedily  by  a 
reform  of  Parliament,  and  this  belief  we  have  proved  to  be  rational. 
The  sons  of  Corruption  meet  us  at  the  threshold  of  the  argument,  and 
assert,  in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  that  we  are  much  better  q^than 
our  forefathers  were,  whom  they  represent  as  a  set  of  despicable  rag- 
gamuffins  and  vassals.  To  read  the  essays  upon  this  subject  in  the 
COURIER  and  the  TIMES,  one  would  suppose,  that,  until  the  days  of  Pitt, 
or  thereabouts,  Englishmen  were  a  species  of  barbarians,  clad  in  skins  of 
wild  animals,  sleeping  amongst  fern  under  hedges,  and  living  upon  hips 
and  haws, 

Now,  if  this  were  the  case,  the  answer  would  be  worth  very  little,  un- 
less it  could  be  shown,  that,  because  a  father  has  been  miserable  the 
children  ought  to  be  miserable  too.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  charge 
against  our  forefathers  is  as  false  as  the  hearts  of  those  who  make  it. 
Englishmen,  until  within  the  last  fifty  years,  when  long  Parliaments  and 
banking  and  funding  and  borrowing  and  taxing  began  to  produce 
poverty  and  misery  and  crimes, -were  always  ivell  off,  in  the  oldest  of 
times.  They  were  always  an  industrious,  an  honest,  a  frank,  a  sincere 
race  of  men,  and  always  bore  an  unshaken  attachment  to  their  political 
rights.  Those,  who,  like  me,  are  now  fifty  years  of  age,  can  well  remem- 
ber, when  it  was  thought  a  sorrowful  sight  to  see  a  labouring  man  apply 
for  parish  relief.  Will  these  libellers  of  the  people  say,  that  our  natures 
have  been  changed  ?  And,  if  we  were  to  allow  that,  by  what  have  they 
been  changed  ?  No  :  the  blood  of  our  fathers  circulates  in  our  veins, 
but  the  want  of  what  they  possessed  as  the  fair  fruit  of  their  toil,  has 
compelled  us  to  resort  to  alms  and  to  parish  relief.  Well  do  I  re- 
member, when  old  men,  common  labourers,  used  to  wear  to  church 
good  broad-cloth  coats,  which  they  had  worn  at  their  weddings. 
They  were  frugal  and  careful,  but  they  had  encouragement  to  prac- 
tise those  virtues.  The  household  goods  of  a  labouring  man,  his 
clock,  his  trenchers  and  his  pewter  plates,  his  utensils  of  brass  and 
copper,  his  chairs,  his  joint-stools,  his  substantial  oaken  tables,  his 
bedding  and  all  that  belonged  to  him,  form  a  contrast  with  his  present 
miserable  and  worthless  stuff,  that  makes  one's  heart  ache  but  to  think 
of.  His  beer  and  his  bread  and  meat  are  now  exchanged  for  the  cat-lap 
of  the  tea-kettle,  taxed  to  more  than  three-fourths  of  its  prime  cost,  and 
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for  the  cold  and  heartless  diet  of  the  potatoe  plat.  I  can  well  remember 
when  the  very  poorest  of  the  people  would  not  eat  potatoes,  and  I  have 
lived  to  see  people  hanged  for  forcing  them  oat  of  a  market-cart  at  their 
own  price  !  I  can  remember,  when  every  poor  man  brewed  a  barrel  of 
ale  to  be  drunk  at  the  lying-in  of  his  wife,  and  another  to  be  spent  at  the 
christening  of  the  child.  Now,  I  know  not  the  instance  of  the  cheer- 
ing smell  of  malt  finding  its  way  into  his  dwelling,  where  dreariness 
and  dread  preside  upon  occasions  which  used  to  produce  scenes  of  pleasing 
anxiety,  congratulation,  and  innocent  mirth.  Perhaps  many  thousands 
of  persons  of  my  own  age  will  read  what  I  am  now  writing,  and,  if  they 
have  been  conversant  in  the  sphere  of  life  to  which  I  am  adverting,  their 
hearts  will  but  too  loudly  tell  them  that  the  picture  is  true. 

But,  to  what  period  will  the  calumniators  of  our  forefathers  go  back  ? 
I  will  take  them  back  four  hundred  years,  and  will  draw  my  description 
of  what  our  forefathers  were  then  from  SIR  JOHN  FORTESQUE'S  work  on 
the  excellence  of  the  Laws  oj  England.  This  gentleman,  who  was  Lord 
Chancellor  in  the  reign  of  HENRY  THE  SIXTH,  wrote  a  book  for  the  in- 
struction of  that  king's  son,  one  of  the  objects  of  which  book  was  to 
convince  him,  that  it  was  his  interest  as  well  as  his  duty  to  preserve  in- 
violate that  excellent  system  of  laws.  In  the  course  of  his  lessons,  which 
are  divided  into  chapters,  he  gives  the  prince  a  description  of  the  effects 
of  the  good  laws  of  England  compared  with  that  of  the  bad  laws  of 
France,  which  some  of  the  Drince's  ancestors  had  endeavoured  to  intro- 
duce into  England.  This  leads  him  to  speak  of  the  condition  of  the 
English  compared  with  the  condition  of  the  French  ;  and,  here  it  is,  that 
we  find  the  dresses,  the  houses,  and  the  food  and  manner  of  living  of  our 
forefathers  described  ;  those  forefathers  who  the  COURIER  and  TIMES 
would  make  us  believe,  were  a  set  of  vagrants,  living  upon  pfg-nuts  and 
acorns  and  haws  !  Alas  !  The  picture  which  is  here  given  of  France, 
would  really  be  now  very  nearly  applicable  to  England  ! 

I  am  your  friend, 

WM,  COBBETT. 

P.S.— WALTER  of  the  Times  has  published  what  he  calls  a  "  CAUTION 
to  the  hawkers  of  Cobbett's  Register ;  "  and  then  he  tells  his  readers, 
that  a  man  has  been  committed  from  the  Hatton  Garden  police-office,  for 
selling  the  Register  in  the  streets,  without  a  pedlar's  license. 
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London,  January  20lh,  1817. 
MY  FRIENDS, — 

The  appellation  of  "  Weaver -Boys"  was,  by  the  sons  of  Corruption, 
bestowed  on  the  speakers  at  the  numerous  meeting',  held  at  Manchester, 
in  November  last,  and  which  Weaver- Boys,  it  was  said,  had  belcher 
handkerchiefs  round  their  necks.  Well !  And  what  then  ?  So  much 
the  worse  for  Corruption  ;  for,  if  Weaver-Boys  possess  such  spirit  and 
such  talent  as  were  displayed  upon  that  occasion  against  Corruption, 
how  desperate  must  he  her  state  !  I  was  very  much  delighted  with  the 
whole  of  the  proceeding's  of  the  day  here  alluded  to  ;  but,  the  speech  of 
Mr.  FITTON  was  that  part  that  pleased  me  most.  His  just  and  spirited 
observations  upon  the  false,  upstart  pride  of  those,  who  call  themselves 
the  gentlefolks  of  Manchester,  were  excellent.  His  "  Order  of  the  Pig- 
Tail"  has  always  been  present  to  my  mind,  since  I  read  his  speech, 
whenever  I  have  seen,  heard  of,  or  thought  of,  any  of  the  ridiculous 
vanities  of  puffed-up  farmers  or  tradesmen.  He  laid  on  the  lash  not 
only  with  great  force,  but  just  in  the  tender  parts.  One  would  have 
expected  a  reformation  of  manners  from  such  a  castigation  ;  but,  it 
appears,  that  this  stupid,  this  empty,  this  peacock-like  pride  is  still  to 
live  a  little  longer.  These  vain  persons  seem  still  to  entertain  the  hope, 
that  they  are  to  go  on  to  the  end  of  their  days,  treating  as  the  scum  of 
the  earth  those,  to  whose  labour  and  talent  they  owe  their  wealth  and 
all  that  they  possess  above  the  commonest  labourer. 

If,  indeed,  the  object  of  any  of  the  recent  meetings  had  been  to  divulge 
plans  of  a  levelling  nature ;  if  any  propositions  had  been  made  to  take 
from  people  of  property  any  part  of  their  property ;  if  any  scheme  had 
been  broached  for  destroying  titles  or  any  other  ancient  establishment ; 
then  there  might  have  been  good  reason  for  the  rich  to  stand  aloof. 
But,  what  do  we  ask  for  oth£r  than  our  birthright  ?  MAGNA  CHARTA 
says,  that  no  man  shall  le  taxed  without  his  own  consent,  and  that 
Parliament!::  shall  le  annual.  Lord  Coke  says,  that  Magna  Charta 
cannot  be  abrogated  even  by  Act  of  Parliament.  What  do  we  seek  for 
more  than  these  ?  And,  because  we  ask  for  these,  are  we  to  be  con- 
sidered as  persons  aiming  at  general  confusion  and  destruction  ? 
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But,  let  us,  before  we  proceed  any  further,  hear  what  the  "  Social- 
Order"  people  of  Manchester  have  to  say.  The  following  account  of 
their  meeting  is  taken  from  the  COURIER  newspaper  of  the  1 8th  instant, 
and  a  curious  account  it  is.  We  will  not  do  as  our  adversaries  do.  We 
will  read  with  attention,  and  examine  fairly.  TRUTH  is  our  motto, 
and,  not  an  inch  will  we  go  without  her  sanction. 

"  A  meeting  took  place  on  Monday  last  at  Manchester,  attended  by 
"  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  that  town,  Salford,  and  their 
"  neighbourhood ;  the  Boroughreeve,  JOSEPH  GREEN,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
"  Several  Resolutions  were  passed  with  entire  unanimity,  and  the  fol- 
"  lowing  Declaration  agreed  to,  which  cannot  be  too  highly  applauded, 
"  and  which  we  trust  will  be  adopted  by  all  other  towns: — 

"  DECLARATION. 

"  We  the  undersigned,  Magistrates  for  the  Division  of  Manchester,  the 
"  Boroughreeves,  and  Constables  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  and  other  Inhabitants 
"  of  these  Towns  and  their  Neighbourhood,  being  at  all  times  fully  sensible  of 
"  the  many  blessings  of  the  Constitution  under  which  we  live,  feel  ourselves 
"  called  upon  at  this  moment  to  express  our^/zrm  attachment  to  its  laws,  as  well 
"  as  our  utter  detestation  of  those  mischievous  attempts  which  are  now  pursued 
"  with  incessant  diligenee  and  ardour,  to  excite  a  general  spirit  of  disaffection. 
"  We  especially  deprecate  the  circulation  of  seditious  tracts,  and  the  adoption  of 
"  inflammatory  speeches,  to  produce  an  impression  amongst  the  labouring 
"  classes,  that  the  present  distresses  and  privations  are  attributable  to  the 
"  corruption  and  misconduct  of  Government,  and  may  be  removed  by  a  system  of 
"  Representation,  embracing  almost  universal  suffrage,  annual  Parliaments,  the 
"  unqualified  exclusion  of  all  persons  deriving  emolument  from  the  public,  and 
"  consequently  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers. 

"  The  numerous  Meetings  held  for  these  purposes,  both  publicly  and  secretly, 
"  the  organised  system  of  Committees,  Delegates,  and  Missionaries,  the  contribu- 
"  tions  levied,  particularly  for  disseminating  pamphlets,  calculated  to  mislead  and 
'<  irritate  the  public  mind,  the  indecorous  and  highly  unconstitutional  reflections 
"  upon  the  exalted  Personage  now  exercising  the  Regal  Authority,  the  marked  dis- 
"  paragement  of  the  most  extensive  charitable  relief  in  seasons  of  unavoidable 
"  pressure,  the  language  of  intimidation,  not  merely  hinted,  but  plainly  expressed, 
"  the  appointment  of  popular  assemblies  in  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom  on  one 
"  and  the  same  day,  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  the  previous  assembling 
"  of  Deputies  in  London  ,•  all  these  circumstances  afford  strong  manifestation  of 
"  meditated  disorder  and  tumult,  and  bear  no  analogy  whatever  to  the  fair  and 
"  legitimate  exercise  of  that  Constitutional  liberty,  which  is  emphatically  the 
"  birth-right  and  security  of  Englishmen. 

"  With  these  decided  sentiments,  it  is  our  duty  to  unite  in  supporting  the 
"  Laws  and  Constitution  against  those  wicked  efforts,  which  we  are  convinced 
"  must  be  regarded  with  equal  abhorrence  by  the  great  majority  of  his  Majesty's 
"  subjects  in  every  class  and  condition  of  society.  We,  therefore,  severally 
"  pledge  ourselves  to  contribute,  by  the  most  effectual  means  our  situations  may 
"  allow,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  these  towns  and  their 
"  neighbourhood,  from  the  unlawful  and  nefarious  designs  of  those  who  are 
"  seeking  to  involve  us  in  riot  and  confusion ;  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co- 
"  operation  of  all  friends  to  SOCIAL  ORDER  and  good  government." 

This  is  the  "  declaration"  of  this  famous  meeting,  and,  it  shall  now  be 
shown,  that  it  is  a  tissue  of  falsehoods  and  follies.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  where  was  this  meeting  of  Magistrates,  Constables,  Boroughreeves, 
and  "  most  respectable  inhabitants"  held  ?  What  hole,  what  corner, 
was  the  scene  of  its  deliberations  ?  If  its  object  had  been  fair,  and  if  any 
argument  founded  on  truth  had  been  at  its  command,  why  was  not  the 
meeting  public  like  those  of  the  Reformers  ?  Where  is  the  public  paper, 
which  apprized  the  people  of  such  meeting  ?  It  was  a  secret  meeting  to 
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all  intents  and  purposes,  and  as  such  it  ought  to  be  regarded.*  The 
"  most  respectable  inhabitants"  were  there,  it  is  said.  That  is  to  say,  I 
suppose,  the  most  rich.  I  do  not  believe  the  fact ;  but,  if  it  were  so, 
why  did  not  these  respectable  inhabitants  attend  the  Meeting-  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  in  November  ?  They  were  most  respectfully  invited  to 
attend  ;  they  were  pressed  to  attend  ;  they  were  urged  to  come  and 
take  the  lead,  agreeably  to  their  weight  in  point  of  property.  They,  if 
they  thought  Parliamentary  Reform  improper,  might  have  come  and 
shown  the  people  that  it  was  improper.  Why  did  they  keep  aloof, 
then,  and  lose  the  opportunity  of  peaceably  effecting,  or,  at  least,  en- 
deavouring to  effect,  that  which  they  can  never  effect  by  force  ?  They 
must  have  powerful  reasons  to  give  against  Reform,  or  they  possess  no 
such  reasons.  If  the  latter,  what  can  justify  their  outcries  and  their 
accusations  against  the  Reformers  ?  And,  if  they  have  powerful  reasons 
to  urge  against  Reform,  why  do  they  not  fairly  meet  the  people,  and 
endeavour  to  convince  them  of  their  error  ?  Why  do  they  keep  aloof 
from  the  Meetings  of  the  people,  and,  when  those  Meetings  have  passed, 
assemble  in  this  private  manner,  to  accuse  and  abuse  the  people  ?  In 
fact,  the  only  reason  for  their  keeping  aloof,  is,  that  their  ignorance  as 
well  as  selfish  fears  make  them  enemies  to  Reform,  and  that  they  have 
no  reasons  to  give  why  a  Reform  should  not  take  place.  However,  they 
have  the  honour  to  hear  their  efforts  applauded  by  the  .sons  of  Corrup- 
tion, with  which  honour  they  will  have  to  remain  content. 

This  Meeting  charges  you,  whom  they  call  "  Weaver- Boys"  with 
using  "  language  of  intimidation."  What?  "  Weave?*- Boys,"  inti- 
midate !  Who  are  they  to  frighten  ?  No  :  but  our  adversaries  use  this 
sort  of  language  and  that,  too,  in  the  most  open  manner.  They 
threatened  the  labouring  classes  at  Bristol  with  starvation,  if  they  went 
to  the  Reform  Meeting ;  the  Magistrates  in  London  and  Westminster 
cautioned  all  peaceable  people. against  going  to  Spa-fields;  men  have 
been  menaced  for  selling  my  Register ;  some  have  been  taken  up,  under 
the  Hawker's  and  Pedlar's  Act,  for  selling  them  without  a  license  ;  and, 
I  understand,  that  this  has  been  threatened  to  be  done  for  selling  openly 
in  a  market-town  on  the  market-day,  though  this  is  expressly  allowed  by 
laiv.  I  am  informed  of  one  master  manufacturer  in  Lancashire,  who  has 
threatened  to  turn  off  every  man  to  starve,  "  who  shall  even  read 
Cobbett."  The  name  of  this  petty  tyrant  shall  be  made  known  as  soon 
as  I  receive  the  evidence  in  detail ;  for  such  an  execrable  despot  ought  to 
be  held  up  to  public  scorn  ;  and,  indeed,  legal  punishment  ought  to  be 
inflicted  on  him,  and  shall  be  inflicted  on  him,  if  I  find,  that  the  law  will 
bear  me  out.  I  will  neglect  nothing  to  expose,  and,  if  possible,  to  punish 
legally  such  men  as  this,  who  are  not  to  be  allowed,  I  am  sure,  thus  to 
treat  their  workmen  as  the  lowest  of  slaves.  After  all  this,  which  has 
been  seen  going  on  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  pretty  impudent  in 
this  Meeting  to  talk  about  the  "  language  of  intimidation"  made  use  of 
by  Reformers  ! 

Come,  come  !  grave  gentlemen  of  the  "  Order  of  the  Pigtail !  "  you 
do  not  mean  what  you  say.  You  know,  that  it  is  we  who  have  the 
majority,  and  that,  too,  a  majority  of  a  hundred  to  one  !  And  it  is  your 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  received  a  letter  informing  me,  that 
the  "  Declaration"  was  drawn  up  and  passed  at  the  "  POLICE-OFFICE"  in 
Manchester,  and  then  handed  about  for  names  ! 
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knowledge  of  this  fact  which  alarms  you.  Yet,  what  are  you  to  do  ? 
What  do  you  propose  to  accomplish  ?  What  is  the  professed  object  of 
your  Association  ?  Do  you  associate  against  ' '  Jacobins  and  Levellers  ?  " 
Alas  !  there  was  a  "  Loyal  Association  against  Republicans  and  Level- 
lers" held  at  the  CROWN-and-ANCHOR,  London,  four-and-twenti/  years 
ago,  aided  and  supported  by  all  the  immense  means  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  in  its  power,  having-  a  settled  correspondence  with  all  clergy- 
men and  benches  of  magistrates,  and  having  at  its  command  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  spies  and  informers.  This  GRAND  ASSOCIATION 
against  Jacobins  published  thousands  upon  thousands  of  pamphlets  and 
hand-bills.  The  Treasury,  ;the  Post-Office,  the  Police-officers,  the 
Hue  and  Cry,  almost  all  the  newspapers  were  at  its  back.  And,  after 
all,  what  did  this  famous  Association  accomplish  ?  Why  it  succeeded  in 
frightening  the  rich  and  timid,  in  deluding  the  ignorant,  in  inflaming 
thoughtless  vigour  and  zeal,  and  in  causing  PAINE  to  be  burnt  in  effigy 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  But,  mark  !  At  the  end  of 
twenty-five  years  of  war  and  taxation,  and  loans,  the  principles  of  PAINE 
have  been  established  by  the  fulfilment  of  his  predictions  ;  and  if  what 
the  pigtail  meeting  at  Manchester  have  declared,  be  true,  "  social  order  " 
is  in  as  much  danger  as  ever,  and  Jacobins  and  Levellers  more  numerous ! 
What  a  hopeless  task  is  it,  then,  to  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  these  Jacobins 
in  this  way  ?  What !  expend  more  than  a  thousand  millions  in  taxes, 
and  contract  a  debt  besides  of  more  than  another  thousand  millions ; 
waste  half  a  million  of  lives  of  the  stoutest  and  most  vigorous  of  our 
population  ;  restore  the  Bourbons  and  the  Inquisition  $  efface  the  very 
name  of  republic  in  Europe ;  establish  legitimacy  and  proclaim  a  holy 
league  of  kings  and  emperors  ;  and,  after  all  this,  form  loyal  associations 
in  England  against  republicans  and  levellers  and  enemies  of  "  Social 
Order !  " 

The  truth  is,  that  principles  are  not  to  be  stifled  by  force  of  any  sort ; 
and,  if  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  gentlemen  of  England  do  not  see 
this  now,  they  never  will  see  it.  The  very  same  principles  which  were 
on  foot  in  1792,  3,  and  4  ;  the  very  same  principles  for  which  so  many 
scores  of  men  suffered,  are  now  in  as  full  activity  as  they  were  then. 
Messrs.  TOOKE  and  HARDY  were  tried  for  their  lives,  and  were  proved  to 
have  been  guilty  of  nothing  but  seeking  for  that  Reform  which  PITT  and 
WILBERFORCE  had  been  seeking,  in  co-operation  with  Mr.  TOOKE,  ten 
or  twelve  years  before.  We  still  seek  the  same  thing.  MAJOR  CART- 
WRIGHT,  who  acted  with  PITT  and  Mr.  TOOKE  in  those  times,  is  still  at 
his  .post  with  the  same  principles  on  his  lips  and  the  very  same  publica- 
tions to  enforce  those  principles.  Where,  then,  is  the  ground  for  hope, 
that  these  principles  are  capable  of  being  subdued,  especially  now  that 
the  people  have  experience  of  the  past  and  present  to  bring  forward  in 
proof  of  the  misery  and  degradation  which  acting  against  those  principles 
produce  ? 

At  the  period  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  the  social- order  men  did 
not  content  themselves,  however,  with  writing,  speaking,  and  associating. 
Great  as  were  the  advantages  that  they  possessed  in  this  way,  they  dared 
not  rely  upon  them.  Bills  to  suspend  the  sacred  right  of  petitioning  ; 
bills  to  suspend  the  Act  of  Habeas  Corpus-,  bills  to  make  that  treason 
which  was  not  treason  before ;  bills  to  enable  the  Privy  Council  to  im- 
prison men  for  any  length  of  time  without  trial  by  jury  ;  bills  to  license 
presses  and  to  curtail  the  freedom  of  the  press.  These  were  the  means 
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resorted  to  in  order  to  keep  down  the  Reformers  of  that  day.  These 
were  the  means  that  came  to  the  aid  of  the  arguments  and  facts,  con- 
tained in  the  pamphlets  and  hand-bills  of  the  "Loyal  Associations 
against  Jacobins  and  Levellers ; "  that  is  to  say,  against  those  who 
called  for  a  Reform  on  the  principles  of  Magna  Charta  !  But  do  the 
pigtail  order  suppose  that  such  means  will  be  resorted  to  NOW  ?  They 
are  evidently  driving  at  this  point ;  but  they  do  not  reflect  far  enough. 
They  do  not  see  how  such  measures  would  operate  now.  They  do  not 
perceive  what  complete  confusion  such  measures  would  create.  They  do 
not  perceive  that  all  the  pretences  then  put  forward  for  the  necessity  of 
such  measures  would  now  be  wanting. 

At  the  time  when  the  above-mentioned  bills  were  passed,  the  pretences 
were  that  the  powerful  and  populous  kingdom  of  France  was  in  a  state  of 
hostility  against  all  "  regular  government ;  "  that  the  chiefs  of  those 
levellers  had  invited  every  other  people  to  revolt,  and  had  offered  them  their 
assistance ;  that  there  were  numerous  persons  in  this  country  willing  and 
ready  to  obey  the  call ;  that  the  people  in  France  had  killed  their  king, 
and  that  there  were  people  in  England  disposed  to  do  the  same  by  theirs ; 
that  all  property  had  been  despoiled  and  all  religion  destroyed  in  France, 
and  that  the  agitators  in  England  were  bent  upon  the  same  project, 
hoping  for  the  assistance  of  the  rebels  and  atheists  in  France  ;  that  the 
French  had  an  immense  army  ready  to  pour  on  our  coast  at  any  moment 
of  a  wind  unfavourable  to  the  movements  of  our  fleet ;  that  Ireland  was 
in  almost  open  rebellion  ;  that  our  property  and  religion  and  the  life  of 
the  king  were  in  imminent  danger,  and,  therefore,  the  said  measures  were 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  safety  of  these  and  of  the  very  independence  of 
the  nation. 

NOW  all  is  changed.  By  our  blood,  and  money,  and  debt,  we  have 
restored  the  Bourbons  ;  we  have  re-established  "  social  order  "  and  the 
Pope  in  Italy,  and  '*  social  order "  and  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  ;  the 
Republicans  of  France  have  all  been  killed,  banished,  or  silenced ;  the 
priests  in  that  country  have  got  all  back  but  the  tithes  ;  the  French  peo- 
ple, the  Times,  and  Courier  tell  us,  love  the  Bourbons  and  look  back 
with  sorrow  and  shame  on  the  republican  days ;  that  country  is  in  close 
alliance  with  our  Government ;  all  the  republics  in  Europe  are  destroyed  ; 
there  is  a  holy-league  of  all  the  emperors  and  kings ;  the  divine  principle 
of  legitimacy  is  recognised  all  over  Europe  ;  there  is  nowhere  any  ex- 
ample or  any  aid  to  which  republicans  and  levellers  can  look ;  our  Go- 
vernment is,  we  are  told,  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  whole  world  ; 
it  has  triumphed  after  a  long  and  most  arduous  trial.  "The  play  is 
over/'  said  the  COURIER,  just  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  "  and  ive 
may  now  sit  down  to  supper." 

WM.  COBBETT. 


A    LETTER 

TO    LORD    SIDMOUTH. 


(Political  Register,  February,  1817,) 

London,  30M  January,  1817. 
MY  LORD, 

It  is  now  about  twenty-seven  years,  since  BURKE,  who  soon  afterwards 
became  a  great  pensioner  for  life,  with  a  reversionary  pension  to  his 
wife,  and  on  whose  executors,  for  three  lives,  two  large  grants  of  the 
public  money,  annually  paid  out  of  the  taxes,  is  settled  ;  it  is  now  about 
twenty-seven  years  since  that  man  drew  his  quill  against  the  Parlia- 
mentary Reformers,  whom  he  designated  by  all  sorts  of  foul  appellations, 
and,  to  stifle  the  principles  of  whom,  he  cried  aloud  for  that  war,  which, 
after  having,  by  its  final  success  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  restored 
the  Bourbons  and  the  Inquisition,  has  left  this  country  in  a  state 
of  misery,  which  I  believe  to  be  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
civilized  man.  It  is  now  about  twenty-four  years,  since  Mr.  GREY  (now 
Lord  Grey)  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  Petition  on  the  subject 
of  the  state  of  the  representation,  and  praying  for  a  Reform  of  that 
House.  That  petition  has  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  from  that  day 
to  this,  and  nothing  has  been  done  respecting  it.  No  one  has  ever  at- 
tempted to  deny  its  allegations,  or  any  part  of  them.  It  is  now  about 
twenty-four  years  since  the  sword  was  drawn,  and  the  leagues  entered 
into  against  the  people  of  France,  and  since  new,  and  heretofore  unheard 
of,  penal  statutes  were  passed  to  keep  down  the  spirit  of  Jacobinism,  as  it 
was  called,  but  which  was  visibla  only  in  the  shape  of  Reform. 

Now,  my  Lord,  look  back  over  these  years  of  prosecutions,  imprison- 
ments, transportings,  hangings,  quarterings,  and  bloodshed,  in  every 
way  in  which  blood  can  be  shed  !  Look  back  across  this  scene  of  human 
woe,  and  reflect  on  the  situation  of  this  kingdom  at  the  outset  of  the 
contest!  In  the  year  1792,  before  the  fatal  war  begun,  the  annual  ex- 
pense on  account  of  the  Debt  was  less  than  nine  millions  ;  that  charge  is 
now  more  than  forty-four  millions.  The  annual  amount  of  the  poor- 
rates  was  then  about  two  and  a  quarter  millions ;  that  amount  was,  last 
year,  eight  millions,  and,  this  year,  it  will,  probably,  be  nearer  twelve 
millions  than  eight.  Crimes,  the  increase  of  which  is  the  most  certain 
as  well  as  the  most  lamentable  proof  of  an  increase  of  the  misery  and  de- 
gradation of  a  people,  have  increased  in  a  degree  equal  to  the  increase  of 
the  Debt  and  Taxes.  The  whole  of  the  taxes,  in  1792,  amounted  to  less 
than  sixteen  millions.  Last  year  they  amounted  to  nearly  secenty  mil- 
lions. We  do  not  possess  an  account  of  all  the  crimes  in  so  accurate 
a  way ;  but,  from  returns  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  up  to 
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1 809,  it  appeared,  that,  taking  the  country  all  through,  crimes  had  in- 
creased with  the  increase  of  taxes  ;  and,  from  a  paper  transmitted  to  me 
some  time  ago  by  Mr.  W.  GOODMAN  of  Warwick,  and  which  paper  he 
also  transmitted  to  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  who  has  inserted  it  in  his  excel- 
lent Magazine  for  this  month,  it  appears,  that  for  the  county  of  Warwick, 
the  number  of  prisoners  tried  in  1792,  was  one  hundred  and  six  ;  and 
that  the  number  of  prisoners  tried  for  the  same  county  in  1816  was  Jive 
hundred  and  twenty.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  increase  of 
crimes  is  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  ; 
and,  surely,  a  more  melancholy  fact  never  was  made  known  to  the  world. 

When  the  war  was  at  an  end ;  when  the  "  new  doctrines,"  as  they 
were  called,  had  been  trampled  under  foot  by  our  Government  and  its 
allies  upon  the  Continent,  your  Lordship  must  remember  into  what  inso- 
lent strains  of  triumph  the  TIMES  newspaper  and  its  readers  burst  forth  ! 
However,  these  persons,  not  satisfied  yet,  then  began  to  put  forth  their 
declarations,  that  the  republic  of  America  must  also  be  subdued  ;  they 
said  (or,  at  least,  WALTER  did),  in  direct  terms,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
the  tranquillity  of  the  world,  that  the  American  Government  should  be 
overthrown;  that  "this  mischievous  example  of  the  success  of  Demo- 
cratic Rebellion  "  should  be  destroyed.  And,  all  the  London  newspapers 
published,  under  the  title  of  a  speech,  delivered  by  Sir  JOSEPH  YORKE 
(one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty)  in  the  House  of  Commons,  just  after 
the  fall  of  Napoleon,  a  declaration,  that  more  was  yet  to  do,  for  that 
James  Madison  icas  not  yet  dethroned  ! 

Alas  !  My  Lord,  you  know  but  too  well  how  that  war  was  carried  on, 
and  how  it  ended  !  And  you  also  know,  that  Mr.  MADISON,  after  a  most 
glorious  career  as  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  free  and  happy  people,  has 
now  retired  to  spend  his  old  age  as  a  private  citizen,  beholding  his  coun- 
try settled  in  perfect  peace  and  uncommon  prosperity. 

And,  how  does  your  Lordship,  at  the  end  of  this  quarter  of  a  century 
of  war,  find  Old  England  ?  How  does  she  stand  at  the  close  of  this 
long  contest  against  the  principles  of  democracy,  as  we  called  them  ? 
How  has  peace  found  her?  In  1814,  when  the  kings  and  "Old 
Blucher"  were  feasted  and  huzzaed,  and  when  the  country  was  all  in  a 
blaze  with  bonfires  and  illuminations  and  fires  to  roast  oxen  ;  in  that 
hour  of  the  triumph  of  WALTER  and  STEWART  and  all  the  swarm  of 
corruption ;  in  that  hour  of  drunken  joy,  I,  for  my  part,  not  only 
mourned,  but  I  openly  expressed  my  mourning,  and  I  gave  my  reasons 
for  that  mourning,  and  put  them  upon  indelible  record.  I  saw  that  my 
country  was  ruined;  I  saw  that  days  of  deep  and  lasting  misery  were  at 
hand.  When  the  overseer  of  my  tithing  came  to  ask  my  subscription 
towards  the  ox,  which  had  been  led  by  my  door,  decorated  with  orange- 
coloured  ribbons :  "  No,"  said  I,  "  Mr.  HAINES,  I  will  keep  my  money 
"  for  the  "time,  when  this  bawling  and  feasting  and  boozing  will  be  turned 
"  into  cries  of  disfress  and  starvation,  which  time  is  at  no  great  distance." 
Mr.  Haines's  civility  prevented  him  from  laughing  in  my  face,  in  which 
respect  he  was  more  civil  than  the  public  in  general.  But,  my  Lord, 
a  short  time  has  proved  my  apprehensions  to  have  been  but  too  well 
founded.  I  had  long  seen,  that  the  system  of  Paper-Money,  and  Debts 
and  Funds  and  Standing  Armies  could  not  go  on  in  peace,  without  the 
utter  ruin  and  starvation  of  all  labouring  classes.  This  was  proved  in 
"  PAPER  AGAINST  GOLD,"  arid  the  principles  had  been  asserted  and 
enforced  by  me  many  years  before.  Jt  was  under  this  conviction,  that, 
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so  early  as  the  year  1804,  when  the  annual  charge  of  the  Debt  was  not 
much  more  than  the  half  of  its  present  amount,  I  most  anxiously 
laboured  to  produce  a  change  of  system.  After  thirteen  years  of  un- 
popularity and  obloquy,  I  have  lived  to  see  the  truth  of  my  opinions 
recognised  by  ninety- nine  hundredths  of  the  people,  and  not  openly 
denied,  or,  if  denied  at  all,  by  mere  assertion,  unsupported  by  any  show 
of  argument.  I  have  lived  to  see  more  than  a  hundred  public  news- 
papers adopting*  all  my  formerly  reprobated  doctrines  about  the  Debt, 
the  Sinking  Fund,  the  Funding  System,  the  effects  of  Taxation,  the 
Pauperizing  degradation,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  that  set  of  doctrines, 
by  which  I  was  distinguished  only  to  be  censured  or  ridiculed. 

Now,  my  Lord,  this  is  a  wonderful  change  !  It  is  a  complete  revolu- 
tion in  the  mind  of  a  whole  nation.  A  far  more  important  revolution  it 
is  than  that  of  1688,  which  very  justly  expelled  one  Royal  Family  and 
introduced  another  in  its  stead  ;  and,  if  there  be  any  two  points,  upon 
which  men  are  now  more  unanimous  than  upon  any  of  the  others,  con- 
nected with  politics,  it  is  these  two  :  namely  ;  first,  that  taxation  pro- 
duces misery,  and  misery  crimes;  and,  second,  that  the  only  effectual 
remedy  for  these  dreadful  evils,  under  which  the  nation  is  now  smarting, 
writhing,  and  groaning,  is,  a  Radical  Reform  in  the  Commons',  or 
People's  House  of  Parliament.  Upon  these  points  the  public  mind  is 
made  up.  The  truth  of  the  positions  has  been  demonstrated  so  clearly ; 
and  the  impression  of  this  truth  upon  the  public  mind  is  so  deeply 
engraven,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  human  power  to  remove  it. 

This  being  the  state  of  things,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  tell  your 
Lordship,  that  your  Letter  to  the  Lord -Lieutenant  of  the  County  of 
Leicester,  as  published  in  the  COURIER  of  Saturday  last,  has  given  me  an 
uncommon  degree  of  pain,  and  especially  as  being  signed  with  your 
name.  Saving  much  of  disapprobation,  which  I  have  often  expressed 
with  as  much  openness  as  I  dared,  I  have  had  some  things  to  say  in 
cordial  approbation  of  your  Lordship  as  one  of  the  servants  of  the 
King ;  and,  I  shall  always  recollect,  that,  when,  just  upon  the  eve  of  that 
trial  which  ended  in  so  heavy  a  punishment  on  me,  some  of  the  base 
wretches  of  the  press  had  asserted,  that  you  paid  me  money  for  writing- 
a  paper,  in  1803,  calling  upon  the  people  to  defend  their  country 
against  the  menaced  attack  of  the  French ;  I  shall  always  recollect,  with 
what  promptitude  and  kindness  your  Lordship,  in  a  paper  under  your 
own  hand,  enabled  me  to  refute  this  base  and  malignant  accusation. 
There  is  also  another  fact,  which,  in  justice  to  your  Lordship,  I  ought, 
at  this  critical  moment,  to  state.  And  that  is,  that  GILLRAY,  the 
caricaturist  of  St.  James's-street,  who,  when  your  Lordship  became 
Prime  Minister  in  1801,  exhibited  you  in  such  odious  colours,  confessed 
to  me,  that  he  did  it,  because  you  had  stopped  his  pension  of  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  I  could  mention  others,  whose  enmity  your 
Lordship  was  honoured  with  on  the  same  ground  ;  and,  my  real  belief 
now  is,  that  if  you  had  had  a  Reformed  Parliament  to  co-operate  with 
you,  England  would  have  recovered  from  her  blows,  and  would  have 
been,  at  this  day,  a  flourishing,  happy,  and  contented  nation.  But,  alas! 
the  system  was  too  strong  for  your  wishes.  You  were  compelled,  either 
to  sink,  or  to  go  with  the  stream. 

My  Lord,  all  the  means  of  national  wealth,  power,  and  happiness,  save 
and  except  good  laws  and  liberty,  must  arise  from  the  land.  We  are 
not,  on  this  account,  to  esteem  those  who  own  or  who  till  the  land  more 
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than  we  esteem  the  rest  of  the  community ;  but,  it  is  from  the  land  that 
all  must  arise.  It  is  notorious  that  those  who  till  the  land  of  this  king- 
dom are  in  a  ruined  state.  The  average  price  of  farm  produce  has  fallen 
much  more  than  one-half.  And  here,  my  Lord,  give  me  leave  to  remind 
you  of  an  expression  of  your  colleague,  Lord  Castlereagh  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament.  A  great  deal  had  been  said,  by 
Mr.  Western  and  others,  about  the  want  of  price.  The  farmers  only 
wanted  price.  The  agricultural  correspondents,  the  agricultural  societies, 
all  over  the  kingdom  ;  the  movers  of  resolutions  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  the  authors  of  numerous  pamphlets,  in  behalf  of  the  poor  un- 
fortunate farmers ;  Lord  Sheffield  and  his  wooll-people  at  Lewes ;  the 
wool-growing  delegates  and  their  convention  :  all  these  several  indivi- 
duals, and  all  these  tribes  of  projectors,  called  aloud  for  hig h  price  ; 
high  price  was  what  they  wanted  ;  give  them  but  high  price,  and  they 
•would  continue  to  pay  taxes,  to  get  drunk  at  the  markets,  and  to  swear 
and  ride  over  people,  on  their  return  home.  "  Well ! "  said  Lord 
Castlereagh,  in  the  month  of  May  last,  "  then  the  distress  is  temporary 
'  only ;  for  I  perceive  that  wheat  is  rising  in  price.  I  see  that  in  Scot- 
'  land  wheat  is  already  got  up  to  eighty  shillings  the  quarter,  and  it  is 
'  not  likely  that  it  should  long  keep  below  that  price  in  any  other  part 
'  of  the  kingdom.  And,  when  wheat  is  got  up  to  eighty  shillings  a 
*  quarter  all  over  the  kingdom  ;  I  shall  be  glad  know  where  will  THEN 
'  be  the  distress  ?  " 

His  Lordship's  argument  was  very  fair  against  Mr.  Western,  Mr. 
Coke,  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  high  price.  It  was  absolutely  ajtail 
(against  which  his  countryman,  Swift,  says  there  is  no  argument)  upon 
the  heads  of  the  silly  farmers  and  their  friends  :  but,  as  against  me,  and 
those  who  thought  with  me,  the  ingenious  Lord's  argument  was  not 
worth  a  straw;  for  I  told  him,  as  I  had  told  the  Corn-bill  gentlemen  a 
year  before,  that  high  price,  unless  it  were  occasioned  by  fresh  bales  of 
paper-money,  sent  forth  by  the  Old  Lady  in  Threadneedle-street,  and 
her  more  than  thousand  children,  who  are  distributed  all  over  the  coun- 
try; I  told  them,  and  had  been  telling  them  for  years,  that,  unless 
prices  were  kept  up  by  this  cause,  there  could  be  no  price,  be  it  as  high 
as  it  might,  which  would  save  the  farmer  and  the  tradesman  from  ruin, 
and  the  journeyman  and  labourer  from  a  state  approaching  to  starvation. 
And  now,  my  Lord,  pray  look  at  the  result.  Wheat  is  now,  not  eighty 
shillings  a  quarter,  but  a  hundred  and  ten  shillings  a  quarter ;  and  that 
too,  your  Lordship  will  please  to  observe,  while  all  those  ports  are  open, 
which  the  silly  and  greedy  farmers  were  for  keeping  for  ever  closed. 
"  Where  will  then  be  the  distress,"  said  Lord  Castlereagh,  "  if 
wheat  gets  up  to  eighty  shillings  a  quarter  ? "  It  has  got  up  to  a 
hundred  and  ten  shillings  a  quarter,  and  the  distress  is  greater  than 
ever ! 

And  thus  must  it  go  on,  unless  new  bales  of  paper-money  can  be  got 
out,  or  unless  taxation  be  greatly  reduced.  The  fruit  of  productive 
labour  is  now  taken  and  given  to  unproductive  labour  in  such  a  large 
proportion,  that  production  and  re-production,  with  all  their  wonderful 
effects,  are  daily  and  hourly  diminishing.  This  is  the  cause  and  the  only 
cause,  of  the  miseries  of  the  country,  and  of  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
crimes  that  now  blacken  the  calendars  of  the  sessions  and  the  assizes. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  that  His  Royal  Highness  has  been  advised  to  as- 
cribe the  national  distress  partly  to  the  <l  unfavourable  state  of  the 
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"  season."  Why,  my  Lord,  it  is  that  very  season  which  has  caused  that 
very  high  price,  upon  the  return  of  which  the  Corn-bill  conjurors  most 
seriously  relied,  as  the  infallible  means  of  the  renovation  of  their  affairs, 
and  of  the  restoration  of  prosperity.  So  that  here  we  find  ourselves  in 
this  curiously  interesting  dilemma,  that,  while  his  Royal  Highness  is 
advised  by  his  Ministers  to  lament  the  existence  of  a  season  which  has 
casually  produced  high  prices,  the  whole  corps  of  land-owners  and 
farmers,  divided  into  battalions  and  platoons  throughout  the  counties 
and  the  hundreds,  are  bellowing  with  lungs  of  Stentor,  and  with  the 
constancy  of  the  pendulum  of  a  clock,  for  the  creation  and  continuation 
of  high  prices,  as  the  only  remedy  for  all  our  difficulties,  and  as  the  sole 
means  of  restoring-  the  nation  to  ease  and  happiness. 

WM.  COBBETT. 


A  LETTER 

TO   THE 

LIFE-AND-FORTUNE  MEN. 

Meeting   on  Portsdown.— Misery   and  not  Reform   the  cause  of  Riots —Funding 
System  the  came  of  misery— Dreadful  state  of  Islington,  Coventry,  §c. 


(Political  Register,  February,  1817.) 

• 

London,  February  5,  181T. 

LlFE-AND-FoRTUNE    MEN,— 

Being  rather  in  haste  to  set  offto  a  Meeting  onPortsdown-hill,  which  is 
to  be  held  on  Monday  next,  you  will  have,  I  hope,  the  goodness  to  excuse 
me,  if  I  am  not  quite  so  ceremonious  as  your  correspondents  gene- 
rally  are. 

I  have  read,  and  the  people  have  read,  not  with  indignation,  for  no 
effort  of  your  venom  is  now  capable  of  exciting  a  feeling  of  so  high  an 
order ;  but  we  have  read,  with  scorn  and  contempt,  the  attack  on  the 
Parliamentary  Reformers  contained  in  your  Declaration,  issued  by  a 
Meeting  of  you  at  the  London  Tavern  on  the  31st  of  last  month,  which 
meeting  is  stated  to  have  consisted  of  bankers,  merchants,  traders,  and 
others,  and  amongst  the  names  of  the  persons  signing  which  declaration 
are  several  of  those  who  have  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  1  shall  presently  speak  more  particularly  of  the  terms 
and  assertions  of  that  Declaration  ;  but  first,  it  is  impossible  to  refrain 
from  remarking,  that  most  of  you  were  amongst  the  addressers  of  1 793, 
who  then  urged  the  Government  on  to  that  war,  of  the  expenses  and  the 
debts  of  which  this  nation  is  now  tasting  the  bitter,  the  poisonous,  the  de- 
structive fruit.  You  are,  in  fact,  the  same  body  of  Men,  the  chasms  made  by 
time  having  been  filled  up  as  they  occurred.  Curious  this  fact  is  to  con- 
template !  What !  At  the  end  of  twenty-five  years  of  war  and  glory 
against  republicans  and  leveller?,  do  you  find  it  necessary  to  come  forth 
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again  !  Again,  after  more  than  a  thousand  millions  have  been  expended 
in  taxes  and  nearly  another  thousand  millions  of  debt  have  been  contracted 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  what  you  call  the  Constitution  !  Again, 
after  the  Bourbons  and  the  Inquisition  and  the  Pope  and  the  Jesuits  have 
been  restored,  after  all  the  republics  of  Europe  have  been  destroyed,  and 
after  a  holy  alliance  has  been  solemnly  concluded  between  all  the  principal 
sovereigns  !  Again,  after  such  volumes  of  congratulation  on  the  triumph 
of  social  order,  after  all  the  ox-roasting  and  temple-building  in  com- 
memoration of  that  glorious  triumph,  and  after  we  have  been  told  that 
"  the  play  being  over  we  may  now  sit  down  to  supper  !  "  After  all  this, 
do  we  behold  you  sallying  forth  again  with  your  imputations  against  Par- 
liamentary Reformers,  and  with  your  promises  and  vows  to  assist  in 
keeping  them  down  ?  But,  before  I  proceed  to  comment  on  your  de- 
claration, let  me  first  insert  it,  that  the  world  may  hear  you  as  well  as  me. 

The  place  of  your  meeting  is  not  unworthy  of  notice.  "  The  London 
Tavern."  Why  in  a  house?  why  in  a  hired  room,  if  you  meant  that 
your  declaration  should  carry  any  weight  with  it  as  expressing  any  thing 
like  a  public  sentiment?  It  was  at  this  same  London  Tavorn,  that  the 
famous  position  of  "  a  sudden  transition  from  war  to  peace  "  was  blown 
to  air  by  LORD  COCHRANE,  and  which  position  is  now  scouted  by  the 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  without  the  smallest  degree  of 
ceremony  or  reserve.  The  London  Tavern  was  no  place  to  hold  a  meeting 
of  the  people  of  London,  and  the  place  of  meeting  shows,  that  it  was 
judicious  in  you  not  to  imitate  the  language  of  the  Manchester  declarers, 
who  insist,  that  they  speak  the  voice  of  "  the  great  body,  or  great  majo- 
rity, of  his  Majesty's  subjects." 

Your  declaration,  after  the  introductory  verbiage,  is  in  the  following 
words : — 

"  We,  the  undersigned  Merchants,  Bankers,  Traders  and  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
"  don,  deem  it  to  be  incumbent  on  us  to  come  forward  with  a  declaration  of  our 
"  sentiments  on  the  present  crisis  of  public  affairs.  We  are  far  from  being  insen- 
"  sible  to  the  evils  which  at  present  affect  every  class  of  the  community,  more 
"  especially  the  lower  orders ;  we  are  anxiously  desirous  that  every  praticable 
"  means  may  be  used  for  alleviating  their  distresses  ;  and  we  entertain  a  san- 
"  guine  hope,  that  the  embarrassments  with  which  we  have  to  struggle,  will,  by 
"  the  exercise  of  a  wise  and  enlightened  policy,  be  overcome  ;  and  that  the 
"  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of  the  country,  will  at  no  distant 
"  period  revive  and  flourish. — We  are  satisfied  at  the  same  time,  that  nothing 
"  can  tend  more  to  retard  the  accomplishment  of  our  wishes  and  hopes,  than  the 
"  endeavours  which  have  recently  been  exerted  with  too  much  $ncce&s,by  designing 
11  and  evil-minded  men,  to  persuade  the  people  that  a  remedy  is  to  be  found  in 
"  measures  which,  under  specious  pretences,  would  effect  the  overthrow  of  the 
"  Constitution.  To  these  endeavours  may  be  traced  the  criminal  excesses  which 
'  have  lately  disgraced  the  Metropolis  and  other  parts  of  the  Empire ;  and  the  still 
'  more  desperate  and  atrocious  outrage  which  has  recently  been  committed 
'  against  the  sacred  person  of  the  Prince  Regent,  on  his  return  from  opening  Par- 
'  liament,  in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  our  revered  Monarch.  We  cannot 
'  adequately  express  our  abhorrence  of  these  enormities,  which,  if  not  repressed, 
1  must  lead  to  scenes  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed,  too  appalling  to  contemplate  ; 
'  and  we  feel  it  to  be  a  solemn  and  imperious  duty  we  owe  to  our  country,  to 
'pledge  ourselves  individually  and  collectively,  to  support  the  just  exercise  of  the 
authority  of  Government,  to  maintain  the  Constitution  as  by  law  established,  and 
to  resist  every  attempt,  whether  of  craft  or  violence,  that  may  be  directed 
against  our  civil  liberty  and  our  social  peace." 

Now,  you  will  hardly  be  so  hypocritical  and  so  cowardly  as  to  pretend, 
that  you  do  not  mean  the  Parliamentary  Reformers,  when  you  speak  of 
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"  designing  and  evil-minded  men,"  and  that  you  wish  to  cause  it  to  be 
believed  (as  if  any  body  would  or  could  believe  you  !)  that  the  "  late 
riots  in  London,  and  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  even  the  attack 
upon  the  Regent  are  to  be  traced  to  the  endeavours"  of  the  Reformers. 
Great  as  may  be  the  hypocrisy  of  which  you  are  masters,  you  will  hardly 
attempt  to  deny,  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  your  words.  And,  this 
being-  their  meaning1,  was  there  ever  a  more  audacious  falsehood  published 
to  the  world  ! 

First,  as  to  the  "  criminal  excesses,"  committed  in  other  parts  of  the 
"  empire,"  who  told  you,  that  this  was  an  empire  ?"  Where  did  you 
pick  up  that  new-fangled  slang  ?  To  what  half-foreign  jargon-monger 
have  you  been  to  school  ?  This  is  a  kingdom,  that  is  to  say,  a  com- 
monwealth, a  political  mixed  government,  having  a  king  for  its  chief. 
We  acknowledge  no  imperial  sway,  and,  in  spite  of  your  jargon,  you  may 
be  sure,  that  we  never  shall ;  for  before  we  do  that,  we  must  burn  all  our 
laws  and  all  our  law-books,  and  forswear  all  the  notions  of  our  forefathers, 
which  we  shall  not  do,  in  order  to  follow  the  example  of  a  set  of  dealers  in 
paper-money,  whose  traffic,  as  we  shall  by-and-by  see,  has  been  one  of 
the  great  causes  of  our  ruin. 

But,  not  to  criticise  further,  where  censure  and  condemnation  are  so 
loudly  called  for,  what  proof  have  you,  that  "criminal  excesses"  out  of 
London  can  be  traced  to  the  Reformers  ?  Where  have  these  excesses 
been  committed  ?  In  the  Is le  of  Ely  •  in  Suffolk  ;  in  Wales  ;  at  Dundee. 
That  is  all,  I  believe  ;  and,  you  know  well,  that  in  neither  of  those  places 
has  there  been  any  meeting  for  Reform.  In  all  those  places  some  mis- 
guided and  suffering  people  have  made  attacks  upon  the  threshing-ma- 
chines, or  have  assembled  to  demand  a  rise  of  wages,  or  have  seized  on 
food  in  bakers'  and  other  shops ;  but  in  no  one  of  those  cases  has  there 
been,  amongst  the  people  so  assembling,  any  talk  even  about  Reform. 
Some  of  the  unhappy  creatures  have  suffered  death  for  their  "  criminal 
excesses  ;"  their  confessions  or  pretended  confessions,  have  been  published 
to  the  world ;  and,  in  those  confessions  not  one  word  is  to  be  found 
about  the  influence  of  Reformers  on  their  minds. 

Then  as  to  the  riot  in  London,  which  was  really  very  criminal,  you  also 
well  know,  that  Reform  and  Reformers  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  The  WATSONS,  though  persons,  until  that  day,  of  excellent  cha- 
racter, appear  to  have  adopted  the  Spencean  principles,  which  without  my 
troubling  myself  about  them  here,  are  well  known  as  having  nothing  to 
do  with  Parliamentary  Reform,  whatever  any  base  and  malignant  and  pro- 
fligately corrupt  man  may  say  to  the  contrary,  Nay,  so  clear  is  this  fact, 
that  Mr.  HUNT,  who  came  up  the  first  time  to  Spa-fields  upon  the  invitation 
of  the  Spenceans,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  their  projects,  threw  aside 
the  memorial  that  they  had  prepared,  and  proposed  a  petition  for  Reform 
and  relief,  which  was  laid  before  the  Prince  by  Lord  Sidmouth,  and 
which  was  soon  after  followed  by  a  donation,  or  grant,  of  five  thousand 
pounds  by  the  Prince,  and  by  that  large  soup-subscription  in  the  city, 
which  appears  never  to  have  been  so  much  as  thought  of  before  It  was  then, 
and  not  till  then,  that  a  meeting  took  place  at  the  Mansion  House;  that 
so  piteous  a  picture  of  the  state  of  the  poor  of  Spitalfields  was  exhibited  to 
the  public  :  then  Mr.  Buxton  was  extremely  eloquent,  but,  until  then,  he 
was  silent  upon  the  subject.  So,  that,  though  1  call  not  in  question  the  mo- 
tives of  any  of  the  individuals  engaged  in  promoting  that  subscription,  but, 
on  ths  contrary,  do  most  sincerely  commend  those  motives,  I  say,  ond  I 
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shall  always  say,  that  the  subscription  and  all  the  relief  it  has  afforded,  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  Mr.  HUNT  more  than  to  any  other  person.  The  ex- 
ample of  the  Prince  Regent  had,  doubtless,  a  great  effect  on  the  sub- 
scribers, and  I  am  willing  to  give  it  its  full  due  ;  but,  it  was  Mr.  HUNT 
who  was  the  cause  of  the  deep  distress  of  the  people  being  MADE 
KNOWN  to  his  Royal  Highness,  who,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Petition 
from  Spa-fields,  would,  probably,  never  have  heard  of  them. 

Well,  but  there  have  been  persons  seized,  and  papers  seized  upon  those 
who  were  accused  of  a  plot  upon  that  occasion.  And,  even  letters  from  Mr. 
HUNT  have  been  seized.  They  have,  however,  never  been  published  nor 
ever  brought  forward  upon  any  trial .  The  fact  is,  they  contained  no  proof 
of  any  wish  to  produce  unlawful  acts,  but,  I  dare  say,  precisely  the  con- 
trary.' The  rieters  have  been  tried ;  all  the  evidence  has  been  produced 
against  them  ;  but  not  one  word  about  Parliamentary  Reform.  There  have, 
however,  been  words  enough  about  distress  and  misery,  and  some  of 
these  words  you  shall  now  have  from  the  lips  of  the  poor  unfortunate 
CASHMAN,  when  he  was  asked  "  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be 
passed  upon  him  ?" — These  are  the  memorable  words  : 

"MY  LORD,— I  hope  you  will  excuse  a  poor  friendless  sailor  for  occupying 
"  your  time.  Had  1  died  fighting  the  battles  of  my  country  I  should  have  gloried 
"  in  it :  but  I  confess  that  it  grieves  me  to  think  of  suffering  like  a  robber,  when 
I  can  call  God  to  witness  that  /  have  passed  days  together  without  even  a  morsel 
of  bread,  rather  than  violate  the  laws.  I  have  served  my  king  for  many  years, 
and  often  fought  for  my  country.  I  have  received  nine  ivounds  in  the  service ; 
and  never  before  have  been  charged  with  any  offence,  I  have  been  at  sea  all 
1  wy  life,  and  my  father  was  killed  on  board  the  Diana  frigate.  I  came  to  London,, 
my  Lord,  to  endeavour  to  recover  my  pay  and  prize-money,  but  being  unsuccessful, 
I  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress,  and  being  poor  and  pennyless,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  bring  forward  witnesses  to  prove  my  innocence,  nor  to  acquaint 
my  brave  officers,  or  I  am  sure  they  would  all  have  come  forward  in  my  behalf. 
The  gentlemen  who  have  sworn  against  me  must  have  mistook  me  for  some 
'  other  person  (there  being  many  sailors  in  the  mob) ;  but  I  freely  forgive  them, 
c  and  I  hope  God  will  also  forgive  them,  for  I  solemnly  declare  that  I  committed 
no  acts  of  violence  whatever." 

Where,  then,  are  the  grounds  upon  which  you  so  impudently  prefer 
these  charges  against  us  ?  Is  not  the  country  already  in  a  state  of  dis- 
traction, great  enough,  without  your  endeavours  to  excite  such  powerful 
feelings  of  resentment  and  eternal  ill-will  amongst  such  numerous  classes 
of  the  people  ? 

But,  though  you  cannot  trace  any  of  the  lamentable  occurrences,  of 
which  you  speak,  to  the  writings,  the  speeches,  or  the  actions  of  the 
Reformers  ;  and  though  you  will  not  attempt  to  trace  them  to  their  true 
cause;  I  shall  not,  my  good  Life-and-Fortune-Men,  be  so  shy  upon  the 
subject;  and,  therefore,  I  shall  here  treat  you  with  my  DECLARA- 
TION, which  I  beg  you  to  receive,  as  an  appropriate  answer  to  your  own. 

DECLARATION. 

Whereas,  certain  Bankers,  Stock-jobbers,  and  others,  of  the  City  of 
London,  have  recently  met,  at  a  Tavern,  in  the  said  city  ;  and  whereas, 
being  so  met,  they  then  and  there  issued  a  certain  Declaration,  in  which 
they  falsely  and  calumniously  ascribed  the  divers  riots  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  several  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Par- 
liamentary Reformers,  whom  they  impudently  call  "  designing  and  evil- 
minded  men;"  and,  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  said  riots  should 
be  traced  to  their  true  causes,  and  as  I  think  myself  able  to  do  this  with 
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great  simplicity,  I,  William  Cobbett,  with  a  view  of  doing1  this,  do  hereby 
declare  : 

FIRST,  That  it  is  a  notorious  truth,  that  the  riots  in  the  County  of  Suf- 
folk, in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  in  the  principality  of  Wales,  at  Dundee  in 
Scotland,  and  in  the  city  of  London,  have  all  been  carried  on,  and 
perpetrated,  by  persons  in  great  want  and  misery  ;  that  the  mani- 
fest object,  in  all  these  cases  (and  no  riots  have  taken  place  any 
where  else),  has  been  to  obtain  food  by  means  of  violent  proceed- 
ings ;  for,  though  threshing-machines  were  destroyed  in  Suffolk ; 
though  the  people  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  demanded  a  rise  of  wages  ; 
though  the  people  in  Wales  demanded  employment ;  though  the 
people  of  Dundee  complained  of  the  high  price  of  oatmeal ;  though 
the  sailors  in  London  broke  open  gunsmiths'  shop*  in  a  very  un- 
lawful and  unjustifiable  manner  ;  and  though  the  conduct  of  all  the 
parties,  in  all  these  cases,  cannot  by  any  means  be  defended  ;  still, 
the  fact  notoriously  is,  that  all  these  riots  and  criminal  excesses 
have  had  for  their  immediate  cause  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of 
that  terrible  and  unexampled  distress,  which  now  pervades  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  which,  while  it  astounds  the  mind  of 
the  wise  and  melts  the  heart  of  the  humane,  can  never  be  miti- 
gated, but  must  be  augmented,  by  every  attempt,  whether  arising 
from  folly  or  knavery,  to  disguise  itsreal  and  all-powerful  cause. 
SECOND,  That  the  more  immediate  cause  of  this  distress  and  this  misery, 
are,  a  want  of  employment,  and  an  incapacity  to  afford  a  sufficiency 
of  relief  to  the  unemployed  part  of  the  Labouring  People,  who  neces- 
sarily have  no  capital  or  stock  whereon  to  live. 

THIRD,  That  these  evils  have  arisen,  not  from  a  "  sudden  transition  from 
war  to  peace,"  but,  from  a  deep-rooted  cause  of  calamity,  namely, 
a  system  of  fictitious  currency,  which,  by  its  sudden  transitions  from 
high  to  low,  and  then  again  from  low  to  high,  has  ruined,  in  many  in- 
stances, has  broken  down  in  more  instances,  and  has  crippled  in  all 
instances,  the  land-owner,  the  farmer,  the  master-tradesman,  the 
ship-owner,  the  master- manufacturer,  and  all  those  engaged  in  the 
employment,  or  protection,  of  productive  labour. 

FOURTH,  That  these  sudden  transitions  have  arisen  from  the  vast  quan- 
tity of  Paper-money  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England  some  years  ago, 
and  by  her  nurselings,  the  Country  Banks  ;  and  that  that  immense 
issue  of  Paper-money,  which  at  once  brought  down  prices,  and 
raised  up  taxes  and  salaries,  was  owing  to  the  stoppage  of  Cash 
-  Payments  at  the  Bank  of  England,  in  the  year  1797;  and  which 
stoppage  arose,  as  the  Records  of  Parliament  inform  us,  out  of  an 
APPLICATION  MADE  BY  THE  THEN  GOVERNOR  AND 
DIRECTORS  OF  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  TO  THE  MI- 
NISTER OF  THAT  DAY. 

FIFTH,  That,  amongst  the  Governor  and  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land of  that  day,  I  find  the  names  of  several  of  the  signers  of  the 
above-mentioned  Declaration  at  the  London  Tavern  •  and   that, 
therefore,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  I  have  logically  "  traced" 
the  late  "  criminal  excesses"  to  those  worthy  gentlemen  themselves. 
This  is  declaration  for  declaration,  and  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  to  submit 
them,  side  by  side,  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  But,  my  worthy 
Declarers,  I  am  not  going  to  stop  here.     It  is  now  very  nearly  fourteen 
years   since  I  stood   alone,  and  for  thirteen  years  I   stood  alone,  in 
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declaring1  it  to  be  my  fixed  opinion  that  the  total  ruin  of  the  country, 
that  the  upsetting-  of  all  property,  that  the  miseries  of  confusion,  must 
ultimately  ensue  at  no  very  distant  period,  if  a  stop  were  not  put  to  the 
increase  of  the  Debt  and  the  Paper-money.  This  period  is  not  yet 
arrived  indeed  ;  but  it  will  require  very  great  wisdom,  and  very  resolute 
measures  with  regard  to  the  Debt  and  the  expenditure  in  general,  to  pre- 
vent its  arriving-. 

I  now  hear  gentlemen  and  noblemen  enough  in  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament ready  enough  to  adopt  and  to  utter  many  of  my  sentiments  on 
this  subject,  which  sentiments  were,  for  many,  many  years,  held  in  deri- 
sion by  some,  and  considered  as  criminal  by  others.  I  have  heard  my 
Lord  Grey  now  say,  that  the  taxes  which  were  imposed  in  one  currency, 
are  now  colleoted  in  another  currency  ;  and  his  Lordship  might  have 
added,  and,  perhaps,  did  add,  though  it  is  not  in  the  report  of  his 
speech,  that  the  same  remark  extended  to  rents,  tithes  by  composition, 
leaseholds,  ground  rents,  annuities,  bonds,  mortgages,  marriage  settle- 
ments, and  all  the  other  transactions  between  man  and  man ;  and, 
surely,  if  the  taxes  were  imposed  in  one  currency,  and  are  now  collected 
in  another  currency,  all  that  large  part  of  the  Debt  which  has  been  bor- 
rowed since  the  year  1797,  was  lent  in  our  currency,  and  ought  not  to 
be  paid  in  another  currency. 

Every  man  who  has  only  common  sense,  now  sees  that  the  Funding 
System  has  produced  all  the  mischief.  To  it  we  owe  all  our  calamities. 
This  is  now  evident  to  the  nation  at  large  ;  and,  in  my  work  of  Paper 
against  Gold,  I  have  proved,  step  by  step,  not  only  that  the  Funding 
System  has  been  the  cause  of  our  calamities  ;  but  I  have  also  proved  that, 
from  its  very  nature,  it  must  be  the  cause  of  such  calamities.  All  our 
troubles  would  vanish  in  a  moment,  if  this  system  were  at  an  end.  The 
Ministers  themselves  would  gladly  get  rid  of  their  standing  army  ;  for, 
what  is  the  use  or  pretended  use,  of  this  army  at  home  in  time  of  pro- 
found peace  ?  Why,  it  is  said,  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  the  coun- 
try. And  what  disturbs  the  country  ?  Why,  the  miseries  of  the  people. 
And  what  makes  the  people  miserable  ?  Why,  the  great  weight  of  taxes, 
and  the  fluctuations  in  the  currency.  And  what  makes  the  great  weight 
of  taxes  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  currency  ?  Why,  the  Debt  and  the 
psper-  money.  And  what  makes  the  Debt  and  the  paper-money  ?  Why, 
the  Funding  System.  Thus  it  is  to  this  system  that  we  owe  the  stand- 
ing army  and  every  evil  that  oppresses  us  ;  the  whole  of  that  combination 
of  evils  which  now  astounds  even  me,  who  have  been  anticipating  those 
evils  for  many  years. 

Reformers,  indeed!  It  is  not  Reformers,  men,  generally  speaking, 
without  riches,  who  can  thus  agitate  society  and  shake  a  great  State  to  its 
very  foundations.  It  must  be  something  far  more  powerful  than  speeches 
and  writings  to  produce  effects  like  these.  Besides,  Reformers  have 
been  at  work  for  forty  years,  and  they  once  had  Mr.  PITT  and  the  DUKE 
of  RICHMOND  at  their  head.  No  :  it  is  the  Debt, — the  Funding  System  ; 
these  are  the  causes  of  all  the  dangers,  which  the  ancient  establishments 
of  the  country  now  feel.  The  Church  complains  of  an  intended  law 
levelled  against  it.  The  Clergy  are  called  upon,  in  the  Si.  James's 
Chronicle,  to  meet  in  the  Deaneries  alt  over  t/ie  kingdom  ;  to  hold  ad- 
journed meetings,  and  to  protest  against  the  intended  law.  And,  meet 
they  will,  too,  and  not  one  moment  too  soon.  What  has  produced  this 
intended  measure  against  their  property  ?  Why,  the  sufferings  of  the 
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farmers ;  and,  as  was  before  shown,  these  sufferings  have  arisen  from  the 
Funding  System. 

What  folly,  as  well  as  what  impudence,  then,  is  it,  to  cry  out  against 
'Reformers !  As  if  they  could  add  to,  or  lessen,  the  great  dangers  which 
hang  over  the  State.  There  is  a  green  bag  full  of  papers,  it  is  said,  laid 
before  Parliament,  proving  the  existence  of  plots  against  the  "  whole  frame 
and  laws  of  the  Constitution."  So  says  the  COURIER,  who  appears  to 
have  had  his  nose  in  the  bag,  even  before  it  was  carried  down.  There 
may  be,  for  anything  that  I  know  to  the  contrary,  some  wild  projects  on 
foot  for  altering  the  frame  of  the  Government ;  but  I  am  very  sure,  that  they 
are  all  vanity  and  nothingness,  when  compared  with  the  Funding  System  ; 
and,  if  a  clear  statement  relative  to  the  Debt  and  the  taxes,  and  the 
effects  of  these,  had  been  put  into  the  Green  Bag,  and  had  been  strongly 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  two  Houses,  it  would,  it  appears 
to  me,  have  been  much  more  likely  to  tend  to  the  preservation  of  tran- 
quillity than  any  other  step  that  could  have  been  taken. 

Put  down  meetings,  indeed  !  Alas  !  if  such  a  measure,  painful  as  it  is 
to  one's  feelings  as  an  Englishman,  could  possibly  tend  to  restore  the 
nation  to  happiness,  or  to  lessen  its  unparalleled  miseries,  I  would  hail 
it  as  a  boon;  for,  now  the  suffering  is  too  dreadful  to  be  thought  of  with- 
out deep  mental  affliction.  You  affect  to  "trace"  all  appearances  of 
discontent  to  the  Reformers.  It  is  true  that  you  feel  no  misery  ;  but,  is 
there  none  any  where  else  ?  A  few  plain  facts  will  suffice  ;  and  they  now 
lie  before  me  in  print. 

"The  poor-house  at  Bilston  is  so  full  of  occupants  that  there  is  not  room  for 
"  them  all  to  sleep  at  the  same  time  ;  but  an  equal  number  of  them  retire  to  rest 
"  in  rotation." 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wilton,  held  on  Monday  last,  for  the  pur- 
"  pose  of  considering  of  some  mode  of  alleviating  the  distresses  of  the  town, 
"  which  were  occasioned  by  the  increase  of  its  poor-rates,  it  was  ordered,  that 
"  the  poor  should  be  employed  by  sending  them  in  rotation  to  the  different  house- 
"  holders,  in  proportion  to  what  they  were  rated  at.  This  mode  of  employment 
"  is  called,  by  labourers  in  husbandry,  '  working  on  the  stem.'  " 

In  the  City  of  Coventry,  on  a  population  of  about  20,000,  there  are 
more  than  8000  paupers. 

In  some  parishes,  the  poor  men  are  lodged  and  kept  separately  from 
their  wives. 

But  as  an  authentic  and  ever-to-be-remembered  statement  of  shocking 
facts,  and  as  an  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  awful  consequences  of  a 
Funding  System,  I  insert  the  following  paper,  word  for  word. 

"  Condensed  Statement  of  the  Poor  of  St.  Mary,  Islington ;  as  prepared  by  the 
''Committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  Jan.  31,  1817. 

"  From  examination  of  the  different  District  Reports,  it  was  found,  that 

"  730  Poor  Families,  consisting  of 

"1371  Adults, 

"  1712  Children,  comprising  a  total  of 

"  3083  individuals,  had  been  visited,  a  large  portion  of  whom  required,  and  had 
"  received  relief. 

"  It  also  appeared  that  there  were  totally  out  of  employ  about  300  persons, 
"  who  were  not  only  out  of  employ,  but  almost  naked,  without  a  bed  to  lie  upon, 
"  and  WITHOUT  A  PENNY  TO  PURCHASE  BREAD. 

u  In  addition  to  those  totally  out  of  employ,  the  cases  of  many,  who  are  only 
"  partially  employed  are  numerous  and  very  distressing,  some  of  them  earning 
"  only  a  few  shillings  a  week,  with  six  or  eight  helpless  children. 
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"  There  are  93  families  that  have  from  five  to  nine  children. 

"There  are  also  181  families  that  receive  parochial  relief,  the  total  amounting 
"  to  211.  15s.  Gd.  per  week.  This  does  not  include  the  casual  relief  given  by  the 
"  parish-officers,  nor  what  is  distributed  by  the  different  benevolent  funds  in  the 
"  parish. 

"  To  assist  in  ascertaining  the  distress  of  the  parish,  inquiry  was  made  into  the 
"  amount  of  goods  pledged,  and  it  was  found  to  he  as  follows  : 

"  Districts.  Number  of  Families.  Amount. 

1st      120   £209    3     0 

2nd     44    39     9     0 

3rd     78 27    0     0 

4th     220    400     0     0 

5th 138    29113     6 

"  To  ascertain  exactly  the  amount  of  goods  pledged  has  been  found  impossible, 
"  but  considering  that  three-fourths  of  the  4th  district  remain  unreported  in  this 
"  particular,  and  one-fourth  amounts  to  400/.,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  amount 
"  being  at  least  1500/.  in  the  whole  parish,  comprising  pledges  for  various  sums, 
"  from  THREE  HALFPENCE  to  20/.  The  article  here  alluded  to,  was  the  pro- 
"  perty  ofapcor  but  respectable  widow,  who  travelled  nearly  three  miles,  from  the 
«  extremity  of  the  parish  where  she  resided,  TO  PROCURE  THREE  HALF- 
«  PENCE  UPON  IT ! ! 

"  The  Committee  intended  to  have  given  some  particular  cases  of  distress,  to 
"  convey  to  the  parish  some  idea  of  their  nature  and  extent,  and  of  the  NECES- 
"  SITY  FOR  FARTHER  CONTRIBUTION ;  but  they  have  found  the  cases  of 
"  extreme  poverty  and  privation  SO  NUMEROUS,  that  they  must  confine 
"  themselves  to  a  general  representation  of  facts,  and  in  doing  this,  for  reasons 
"  which  will  be  sufficiently  obvious,  they  will  avoid  the  mention  of  any  particular 
"  names. 

"  The  Committee  have  met  with  unfortunate  tradesmen   of  irreproachable 

character,  sinking,  and  pining  in  secret,  with  numerous  young  children,  as  five 
"  to  seven,  the  wife  ready  to  lie  in,  the  husband  in  ill-health,  rent  and  many 
"  little  debts  owing,  without  any  means  to  pay  them.  Other  families  where  the 
"  husband  is  nearly  70  years  of  age,  the  wife  ill  in  bed,  a  child  or  two  to  main- 
"  tain,  and  the  whole  earnings  not  exceeding  7s.  a  week.  Others,  where  they 
"  have  by  distress  been  obliged  to  pawn  almost  every  necessary,  to  provide  in 
"  the  interim  a  little  sustenance,  who  are  willing  to  work,  but  can  find  no  em- 
"  ployment ;  and  some  families  have  been  found,  where  the  poor  people,  with 
"  hardly  anything  to  cover  their  nakedness,  have  not  even  a  bed  of  the  poorest 
"  kind,  but  lie  upon  straw  or  shavings— all  their  little  earnings  being  unequal  to 
"  the  cravings  of  hunger. 

"  Among  these  are  many  people  who  Jiave  seen  letter  days,  and  have  endea- 
"  voured  by  every  means  to  avoid  becoming  burtfiensome  to  their  parish  or  their 
"  neighbours,  and  who,  it  is  to  be  feared,  would  have  actually  perished,  but  for 
"  the  investigation  to  which  the  present  institution  has  given  rise. 

"  Some  of  these  cases,  with  a  little  pecuniary  aid,  might  be  enabled  again  to 
"  become  useful  members  of  the  community;  but  such  is  the  extent  of  the  pre- 
"  sent  distress,  that  the  first  object  should  be  to  meet  those  cases  of  distress, 
"  under  which,  without  relief,  the  sufferers  are  in  danger  of  perishing.  The 
"  liberality  of  the  parish  will,  it  is  hoped,  effect  this ;  and  if,  in  addition,  some 
"  relief  of  the  kind  hinted  above  could  be  extended  afterwards  to  DECAYED 
"  AND  UNFORTUNATE  TRADESMEN,  who  by  a  little  pecuniary  aid  could 
"  be  restored  to  usefulness,  the  benefit  would  be  incalculable." 

««  (By  Order)  R.  OLDERSHAW,  Jun.  and  N.  THOMPSON,  Jun. 

"  Secretaries." 

And  yet  (O  impudence !)  the  Reformers  are  accused  of  exaggerating 
the  distresses  of  the  country,  and  the  COURIER  abuses  Lord  Grey  for 
dwelling  on  the  public  distress,  as  being  the  real  cause  of  the  prevailing 
discontents  !  Alas  !  my  good  Life_and-Fortune  Men,  it  is  not  your  lives 
and  fortunes  that  have  been  sacrificed.  You  pledged  your  lives  and 
fortunes  to  carry  on  wars  and  make  loans  ;  but,  it  is  not  your  lives  and 
fortunes  that  have  been  in  danger. 
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Alas  !  what  car*  Green  Bags,  or  the  result  of  the  opening  of  their  con- 
tents ;  what  can  these  do  towards  the  restoration  of  happiness  to  the 
people  ?  If  all  meetings,  all  petitioning-,  all  writing-,  all  printing1,  all 
speaking,  all  whispering-,  were  instantly  put  a  stop  to,  not  one  single  mo- 
ment would  that  measure  retard  that  steady  march  which  great  causes  are 
now  keeping  on  towards  great  and  inevitable  consequences.  This  march 
might,  in  my  opinion,  be  checked  by  a  Radical  Reform  in  the  Commons' 
House  of  Parliament ;  but,  without  that  Reform,  my  decided  opinion  is, 
that  it  cannot. 

You  seem  to  imagine,  that  the  people  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  real 
source  of  their  calamity.  Read,  then,  the  following  paragraph  in  tho 
resolutions  that  preceded  an  excellent  petition  just  agreed  to  in  the  City 
of  Coventry. 

"  TfTat  whilst  the  holders  of  every  article,  purchased  or  manufactured 
"  when  bank-notes  were  depreciated,  have  been  compelled  to  reduce  their 
"  price  to  the  standard  of  sterling  money;  whilst  every  individual  charged 
"  with  debts  contracted  at  the  same  period,  has  been  also  obliged  to  pay 
"  their  full  nominal  amount  in  sterling  money,  thus  sustaining  a  loss 
"  equivalent  to  the  difference  in  the  real  value  of  the  currency,  at  the 
"  respective  periods :  The  distress,  consequent  upon  this  natural  opera - 
"  tion  of  causes  over  which  the  sufferers  had  no  control,  is  considerably 
"  increased,  by  their  still  being  called  upon  to  pay  in  taxes,  their  share 
"  of  the  full  interest  of  the  debt  (called  national)  contracted  by  the 
"  Government,  principally  in  the  depreciated  currency." 

Thus,  you  see,  the  matter  is  understood  by  the  people  at  large.  They 
can  "  trace  "  as  well,  and  a  little  better,  than  you  can,  or,  at  least,  than 
you  choose  to  do  it ;  and,  though  the  members  of  the  two  Houses  have 
not  yet  spoken  out,  you  may  be  sure  that  they  will  do  it  'before  they  sepa- 
rate. You  seem  to  imagine  that  the  leading  men  amongst  the  Reformers 
wish  to  carry  their  views  into  execution  by  assault.  They  must  be  great 
fools  if  they  do,  seeing  what  an  evident  tendency  there  is,  in  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times,  to  assist  their  views  more  and  more  every  day. 
It  is  right  to  petition  for  Reform';  it  is  right  to  "endeavour  to  obtain  it  by 
all  lawful  means  ;  it  is  right  to  bring  forward  the  measure  in  a  fair  and 
distinct  form.  But,  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  beimpatient,  seeing  tha 
it  must  come  at  no  very  distant  day,  and  that,  too,  with  very  little  oppo- 
sition. Whatever  may  be  your  hopes,  this  agitation  about  the  Reformers 
and  the  Spenceans  will  not  last  many  weeks.  It  is  not  the  green  bag,  but 
the  budget,  which  will  soon  become  the  interesting  object,  and  we  shall 
seeK  before  this  session  of  Parliament  is  over,  whether  the  political  eco- 
nomy of  Mr.  Colquhoun,  the  police  justice,  or  mine  he  the  most  sound 
and  rational. 

WM.  COBBETT. 
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WHAT  DOES  WILD  INNOVATION  MEANP-A  LIST  OF  INNOVA- 
TIONS.— SURRENDER  OF  SINECURES. 


(Political  Register,  February,  1817.) 

KBKMMIM 

.    London,  llth  February,  1817. 

COUNTRYMEN, 

The  things  we  pray  for  are  called  innovations.  The  word  innovation, 
which  merely  means  the  introduction  of  something  new,  is  a  very  pretty 
word,  though  it  only  serves  as  a  blind  on  this  occasion.  To  make  a 
dirty  narrow  street  into  a  wide  clean  street  is  an  innovation ;  but  there 
is  no  harm  in  it.  To  make  an  impassable  lane  into  a  turnpike-road  is 
an  innovation.  So  that  an  innovation  may  be  a  very  good  thing,  though, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  enclosure  and  private  appropriation  of  the  beautiful 
Forest  of  Bere,  which  has  destroyed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  growing 
oaks,  within  a  few  miles  of  our  greatest  naval  arsenal,  in  order  to  make  way 
for  the  growth  of  miserable  crops  of  straw  with  little  or  no  corn,  an  inno- 
vation may  be  a  very  bad  thing.  But,  at  any  rate,  we  propose  no  innovations. 
We  propose  nothing  that  has  not  been  before  in  our  country.  We  pro- 
pose Annual  Parliaments,  and  that  every  man  who  pays  taxes  shall  have 
a  vote  choosing  those  who  lay  the  taxes  on  us ;  and  we  are  ready  to 
prove  that  these  are  not  new,  but  very  old  indeed. 

But,  for  the  argument's  sake,  if  we  did  propose  an  innovation,  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  what  objection  that  would  be  to  us,  supposing 
the  proposition  to  be  good  in  itself?  Is  every  thing  to  go  on  undergoing 
changes  except  such  changes  as  may  favour  the  people  of  England  ? 
To  hear  this  objection,  especially  in  the  House  of  Commons,  one  would 
imagine,  that  our  laws  had  never  been  changed  since  the  island  was  first 
settled  by  a  civilized  people.  Far  different,  however,  is  the  fact,  as  a 
short  list  will  show. 

1 .  There  is  now  a  law  to  license  printing-presses,  to  punish  men  who 
make  use  of  presses  not  licensed.  Every  Printer,  Type-maker,  and 
Press-maker  is  compelled,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  keep  an 
account  of  all  the  authors  and  others  who  employ  them,  and  to  be 
ready  to  give  evidence,  against  them,  if  called  upon,  Is  not  this  an 
innovation? 
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2.  Every  Printer  is  compelled  to  print  his  name  and  place  of  abode  at 

the  bottom  of  every  thing  that  he  prints  ;  he  is  compelled  to  keep  a 
copy,  in  order  to  its  being-  produced,  if  called  for,  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  ;  any  publisher,  printer,  and  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  are 
compelled  to  go  to  a  place  called  the  Stamp-office,  and  there  swear, 
that  they  are  so,  and  they  are  also  obliged  to  make  oath  to  their 
several  places  of  abode  ;  and  the  publisher  is  obliged  to  deposit  one 
copy  of  every  number  of  the  paper  in  the  Stamp-office,  where  it  is 
ready  to  be  produced  against  all  the  parties,  at  any  time,  in  prose- 
cutions for  libel ;  so  that  the  parties  are  thus  compelled,  under 
heavy  penalties,  to  furnish,  in  case  of  prosecution,  evidence  against 
themselves. 

3.  Special  Juries  are  also  an  innovation,  especially  in  matters  of  a 

criminal  nature.  A  Special  Jury  consists  of  forty-eight  men, 
nominated  and  appointed  by  the  Master  of  the  Crown-office,  of 
these  forty-eight  the  man  who  is  to  be  tried  for  a  libel  may  strike  off 
twelve,  while  the  Attorney-General's  man  or  the  Government  pro- 
secutor does  the  same,  and  the  first  twelve  who  come  into  the  box 
out  of  the  remaining  twenty-four  make  the  Jury  to  try  the  cause. 
But,  what  is  the  use  of  this  striking  off,  when  the  master  of  the 
Crown-office  appoints  the  whole  ?  Observe  what  a  difference  here 
is  from  the  case  of  a  Common  Jury,  who  consist  of  a  great  number 
of  men,  called  together  by  the  summonses  of  the  constables  from 
all  parts  of  a-county,  all  the  names  of  whom  are  put  into  a  box,  and, 
when  a  man  is  going  to  be  tried,  the  ballots-are  taken  out  pro- 
miscuously, and  the  first  twelve  are  the  jury  to  try  the  case.  Here 
the  officers  of  the  crown  have  no  power  of  choosing ;  but,  in  the 
other  case,  they  have  the  full  power  of  nominating  and  appointing 
the  jury  ;  that  is  to  say,  out  of  all  the  men  in  Middlesex,  for  instance, 
who  are  in  the  sheriff's  book,  they  may  take,  and  do  take,  just  the 
forty-eight  which  they  please  and  no  other.  And  this  is  the  sort  of 
jury,  by  which  every  man  is  tried,  if  he  be  prosecuted  by  the 
Attorney-General.  And,  you  will  bear  in  mind,  that  juries  were 
intended  to  protect  men's  lives  and  property  against  any  undue 
bias  that  might  exist  in  persons  in  authority. 

4.  The  stamping  of  newspapers,  and,  thereby,  checking  the  circulation 

of  information  as  to  matters  connected  with  politics. 

5.  The  compelling  of  all  publishers  of  pamphlets  to  carry  a  copy  of 

each  and  lodge  it  at  a  Government-office,  in  order  that  the  Govern- 
ment may  have  it  in  its  power  to  know  what  every  man  is  about  in 
this  respect ;  in  order  that  it  may  see  what  is  circulating  amongst 
the  people ;  and,  in  order  that  it  may  know  who  to  prosecute,  if  it 
thinks  proper. 

6.  The  Attorney-General's  powers  are  tremendous.     He  can,  at  any 

time,  bring  an  accusation  against  any  body,  by  what  is  called  an 
ex-officio  wformajtion ;  he  can  compel  the  party  to  plead  ;  he  can 
bring  him  to  trial,  or  he  can  put  the  trial  off  as  long  as  he  pleases, 
and  may  keep  a  charge  hanging  over  a  man's  head  during  the  whole 
life  of  such  man.  When  he  has  brought  the  man  into  court,  he  can 
stop  the  proceedings  upon  the  spot ;  he  can  go  on  with  them  ;  he 
can,  in  any  stage  of  the  matter,  forgive  the  man  by  wiping  away  the 
charge  against  him.  He  can,  if  two  men  publish  the  same  thing, 
prosecute  both,  and  let  the  one  off  without  actually  bringing  him  to 
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punishment,  while  he  brings  the  other  to  punishment ;  and  this  was 
actually  done  only  about  five  or  six  years  ago.  After  a  man  has  even 
been  convicted  on  an  information  of  the  Attorney-General,  the  latter 
can  even  then  let  him  off  by  not  bringing  him  up  for  judgment ;  or, 
he  may  let  the  poor  wretch  remain  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  for 
years;  and,  after  that,  bring  him  up  and  have  him  punished.  He 
may  commence  a  prosecution  against  a  man  this  year,  as  was  done 
by  the  late  LordThurlow  against  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  and  never  bring 
him  to  trial  for  years  afterwards,  and  never  at  all,  if  he  does  not  like 
it.  But,  these  powers,  though  they  are  all  innovations  on  the 
Common  and  Ancient  Law  of  the  land,  have  received,  of  very  late 
years,  and  in  the  Attorney-Generalship  of  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  a  most 
dangerous  addition  ;  namely,  the  power  of  holding  to  bait,  or  scnd- 
ing^to  prison  in  default  of  bail,  the  moment  an  information  ex-officio 
is  filed ;  and,  observe,  that  this  may  be  done,  too ;  and  it  actually 
was  done  by  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  in  the  year  1803,  without  at  last 
bringing  the  party  to  trial  \  He  filed  an  ex-officio  information 
against  a  man,  he  called  the  man  up  to  give  bail,  the  bail  was  not 
to  be  had,  the  man  was  ACTUALLY  IMPRISONED,  and  he 
NEVER  WAS  BROUGHT  TO  TRIAL  ON  THE  INFORMA- 
TION ! This  terrible  power  has  not  existed  more  than  about 

eight  or  nine  yeccrs. — Yet,  our  revilers  and  slanderers  talk  about 
the  danger  of  our  innovations,  as  they  have  the  impudence  to  call 
them.  But  about  the  innovations  that  I  am  here  talking  of,  they 
say  not  a  single  word. 

7.  In  a*ll  informations,  such  as  I  have  been  speaking  of,  for  what  are  called 

libels,  that  is  to  say,  writings  which  the  Attorney- General  chooses 
to  prosecute  men  for,  the  charge  against  the  accused  was,  formerly, 
that  he  had  put  forth  something  FALSE,  scandalous  and  malicious ; 
but,  of  late  years,  that  is  to  say,  within  about  fifty  years,  the  word 
false  has  been  left  out ;  so  that,  though  the  publication  may  be  all 
*true,  it,  nevertheless,  according  to  this  'new  practice,  may  be  very 
criminal. 

All  the  above  things,  except  some  of  the  powers  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  are  innovations  of  very  modern  date.  Special  Juries,  as  appli- 
cable to  criminal  cases,  are  not  more  than  of  about  sixty  or  seventy  years' 
standing ;  and  all  the  Licensing  of  Presses  and  Stamping  Laws,  as  far 
as  relates  to  the  press,  are  of  not  more  than  twenty-five  years  standing, 
except  a  trifling  part  of  the  newspaper  stamp. 

8.  The  whole  of  the  Game  Laws  are  an  innovation  upon  the  common 

and  ancient  law  of  the  land ;  many  of  them  are  of  very  modern 
date  ;  and  that  law,  by  which  a  man  may  be  TRANSPORTED  for 
being  engaged  in  poaching,  after  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening, 
and  before  a  certain  hour  in  the  morning,  was  passed  only  last 
year  !  —  Is  not  this  an  innovation  ? 

9.  The  whole  of  the   Excise  Laws  are  an  innovation  upon  the  common 

and  ancient  law  of  the  land,  which  held,  that  every  man's  house  was 
his  castle,  whereas  these  laws  authorize  officers  to  go  into  many 
persons'  houses  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  of  the  night;  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  Excise  officers  may  actually  keep  the  keys  of 
people's  premises !  And,  though  some  of  these  laws  are  of  more 
than  a  century  standing,  the  far  greater  part  of  them,  including 
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the  penalties  of  fine,  imprisonment,  banishment,  and  even 
death,  are  of  modern  date,  and  are  a  complete  and  most  awful 
innovation. 

10.  Paper-money  and  all  the  laws  relating;  to  it,  all  the  hanging-  laws  for 
forgery,  all  the  whole  train   of  this  terrible   system  is  an  entire 

innovation  ;  thing's  wholly  unknown  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago. 

11.  The  Debt,  the  Funds,  the  Stocks,  and  all  the  laws  relating-  to  them, 
the  mortg-aging-  of  the  taxes  ;  all  are  an  innovation. 

12.  The  Civil  List  is  an  innovation.     The  Kings  of  England  maintained 

their  splendour  out  of  "the  produce  of  their  own  Royal  Domains, 
such  as  the  New  Forest,  &c.  They  had  now  and  then  grants  from 
the  people,  but  in  the  main,  they  lived  upon  their  own  revenues. 
It  is  not  till  very  lately  that  this  has  been  chang-ed,  arttf'in  my 
opinion,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  King  and  his  Family,  whose 
estate  has  been  taken  by  what  is  called  "the  public,"  but  of  the 
produce  of  which  estate  I  can  never  discover  that  "  the  public" 
receive  any  thing*  worth  speaking  of. — Is  not  this  an  innovation  ? 

13.  The  Police  Justices  and  all  the  whole  of  that  establishment  is  an 

innovation.  England  was  until  the  time  of  Pitt,  too  happy  to  need 
an  establishment  of  this  sort.  Ordinary  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
Gentlemen  of  the  Counties,  Constables,  Tithing-men,  Mayors, 
Aldermen,  Bailiffs,  Beadles.  These  were  quite  sufficient,  without 
resorting  to  a  Police,  the  very  sound  of  which  word  was  hateful  to 
English  ears,  because  it  was  well  known  to  be  a  dark  and  inexorable 
instrument  of  tyranny  in  France  and  other  despotic  countries. — 
About  twenty-three  years  ago  our  Police  was  established ;  that  is  to  say 
Justices  were  hired  at  a  salary,  and  officers  hired  to  serve  under 
them  at  a  salary.  These  Justices  may  be  turned  off  and  deprived 
of  their  salaries  whenever  the  Crown  is  advised  to  turn  them  off. 
They  have  not  only  the  power  to  take  up  and  commit  thieves  and 
robbers  and  murderer??,  but  to  license  public-houses,  to  refuse  licenses 
to  pnblioliouses  without  cause  assigned,  to  impose  fines  under 
the  Excise-Laws,  Game-Laws,  Stamp- Laws,  Hawker's  Act,  and,  in 
short,  to  do  every  thirg  that  the  ordinal y  Justices  of  the  Peace  may 
do  ;  and,  as  they  are  very  numerous  and  are  enabled  to  act  as  Justices 
of  the  Peace  throughout  the  Counties  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Kent, 
and  Essex,  they  have,  in  fact,  a  most  monstrous  degree  of  power. 
They  can  and  do  sit  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  in  all  those  Counties, 
and,  of  course,  they  possess  more  power  in  all  these  Counties  than 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  possessed  by  all  the  Gentlemen  in 
the  same  Counties,  who  serve  as  Justices  of  the  Peace  without 
salaries. — Here  is  an  innovation,  if  people  want  to  find  innovations 
to  cry  out  against !  — If  the  necessity  of  the  times  ;  if  the  vast  in- 
crease of  the  Metropolis  ;  if  these  require  a  set  of  thief-takers  by 
profession,  and  persons  to  b3  paid  salaries  to  exercise  certain 
powers  of  Magistrates,  surely  it  cannot  be  necessary,  that  these 
same  persons  should  have  the  power  of  licensing  and  refusing  to 
license  public-houses,  that  they  should  have  cognizance  of  cases 
under  the  Excise-Laws,  the  Stamp-Laws,  and  the  Poor-Laws. — It 
is  said,  in  the  newspapers,  that  these  powers  are  going  to  be  taken 
from  them  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  but,  as  the  thing  now  stands,  this 
alone  is  an  innovation  of  most  fearful  magnitude  and  most  terrible 
effect. 
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14.  I  could  make  this  dozen  of  innovations  into  twenty  dozen ;  but,  at 
present,  I  will  stop  with  the  Bank  of  England  and  its  cash  stoppage. 
The  Bank  itself  (the  greatest  evil  that  this  or  any  other  nation  ever 
experienced)  is  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  old ;  and  we  Re- 
formers ask  for  nothing  that  is  not  five  times  as  old.  But  the  cash 
stoppage  is  the  thing,  and  that  is  only  twenty  years  old,  come  the  27th 
of  this  very  month  of  February. — The  Bank  had  always  put  forth 
notes  which  were  payable  to  the  bearer,  on  demand,  in  gold  or  sil- 
ver. But,  in  February,  1797,  when  people  began  to  like  gold  and 
silver  better  than  the  notes  of  the  Bank,  they  went  to  the  Bank  to 
get  their  money.  The  Bank  Company,  that  is  to  say,  the  Governor, 
Directors  and  the  other  persons  who  had  put  forth  the  bank-notes, 
fotmd  that  they  had  not  wherewith  to  pay  their  notes.  They  were 
very  hard  run,  and  they  applied  to  the  Minister,  Mr.  Pitt,  to  inform 
him  that  they  were  in  alarm  for  the  safety  of  their  concern.  —  In  short, 
they  refused  to  pay  their  notes  on  the  27th  of  February,  having  ob- 
tained an  Order  in  Council  to  do  so — "  Well,"  you  will  say,  "  but  the 
holders  of  the  notes  sued  them  for  payment,  did  they  not  ?"  No, 
faith  !  for  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  soon  afterwards  passed  to  protect 
the  Bank  Company  against  all  such  suits  of  their  creditors,  and  to 
screen  them  from  the  effects  of  their  having  violated  the  law  ! — This 
protection  and  this  screening  has  been  carried  on,  by  divers  Acts  of 
Parliament,  from  that  day  to  thin;  and  though  it  is  written  upon 
every  bank-note,  that  the  Bank  will  pay  so  much  or  so  much  to  the 
bearer  on  demand,  it  does  not  mean  that  it  will  pay  him  one  single 
shilling  in  gold  or  in  silver,  but  that  it  will  give  another  note,  or 
other  notes,  in  exchange ! — And*  (yet  hear  it,  O  !  Englishmen  !) 
when  you  ask  for  a  Reform  of  the  Commons'  or  people's  House  of 
Parliament,  you  are  called  wild,  visionary,  misguided,  and,  above 
all  things,  you  are  called  innovators  !* 

Now,  then,  without  going  any  further,  what  have  the  corrupt  to  say  ? 
Will  they  say,  that  these  are  nut  innovations  ?  Will  they  say,  that 
time  and  a  change  of  circumstances  have  rendered  those  innovations  ne- 
cessary ?  And,  if  they  say  this,  why  do  they  cry  out  against  us  for  pro- 
posing what  they  call  an  innovation  ?  .For,  if  we  were  to  allow  it  to  be  an 
innovation,  why  should  our  proposal  be  rejected  upon  that  ground,  seeing 
that  no  other  alteration  of  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  country  has  ever 
been  objected  to  with  success  upon  that  ground  ?  The  whole  history  of 
the  Bank  stoppage  is  contained  in  my  little  book  called  PAPER  AGAINST 
GOLD  ;  but  I  have  here  given  enough  of  fact  to  show  what  the  nature  of 
that  memorable  transaction  was,  and  also  enough  to  make  good  the  allega- 
tions contained  in  the  eleventh  paragraph  of  our  petition 

It  is  very  curious,  that  the  surrender,  or,  rather,  the  dropping  of  Lord 
Camden's  great  sinecure,  should  have  been  announced  directly  alter  the 


*  In  th:s  Register  Mr.  COBBETT  quotes  the  speech  of  Earl  GROSVENOR,  made 

in  the  House  of  Lords,  February  14 th,  1817,  in  which  his  Lordship,  in  speaking 

of  the  "  designs"  of  the  Parliamentary   Reformers,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 

Reformers  were  being  treated,  says  :  —  "  /  consider  the  Septennial  Act    (passed  in 

1817),  a  direct  infringement  on  tke  Constitution,  and  a  violation  of  the  rights  and 

liberties  of  the  people.  *  *  *  The  Act  repealed  itself,  and  ought  not  to  remain  on  the 

«  statute-book."— ED. 
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presenting  of  the  Hampshire  petition.  I  do  not  mean  to  say.  that  one  was 
produced  by  the  other  ;  but  certainly  the  surrender  has  been  produced  by 
the  petitions  of  the  people.  However,  it  is  an  abolition  of  all  sinecures 
and  all  pensions  and  grants,  not  fully  merited  by  well  known  public  ser- 
vices ;  this  is  what  we  pray  for  ;  and,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  this  is 
what  we  shall  very  soon  see  take  place. 

WM.  COBBETT. 


A    LETTER 

TO    EARL    GROSVENOR. 

ThanJcsfor  his  Lordship's  Defence  of  the  People.— Fair  Play's  a  jewel. — The  Ques- 
tion of  Reform  fairly  argued. — Annual  Parliaments. — Universal  Suffrage.— 
Mr.  Brougham's  Sincerity. — Foul  Conduct  of  the  Corrupt  Writers,—  Green  Bag 
and  Cheap  Publications. 


(Political  Register,  February,  1817.) 


London,  February  I9lh,  1817. 
Mv  LORD, 

Your  Lordship's  speech,  as  given  in  the  newspapers  of  last  week,  has 
given  great  satisfaction  to  every  candid  man  in  the  country,  and  to  no  man 
more  than  to  him  who  has  now  the  honour  of  addressing  you.  If  people 
are  in  error,  it  is  not  by  misrepresentations  and  revilings  and  abuse  that 
they  are  to  be  convinced  of  their  errors.  This  desirable  end  is  not  to  be 
arrived  at  by  imputing  to  the  leaders  seditious  designs,  and  to  the  people 
the  grossest  of  ignorance.  This  is  not  the  way  to  silence  the  former,  nor 
to  gam  over  the  latter.  If  we,  who  hold  for  Annual  rarliaments  and 
Universal  Suffrage,  be  in  error,  your  Lordship  has  taken  the  right 
course  to  make  us  patient,  at  least,  and  to  wait  to  hear  what  can  be  urged 
in  opposition  to  our  opinions.  The  flippancy  and  rancour  and  affected 
contempt,  with  which  we  have  been  assailed  by  corrupt  and  scrambling 
men,  have  only  tended  to  excite  our  just  resentment  agi.inst  them,  and, 
which  is  worsH,  to  make  us  confound  with  those  con  upt  scramblers,  all 
other  persons,  who  appear  to  be  co-operating  with  them  in  general. 

The  course,  which  your  Lordship  has  pursued,  is  precisely  the  opposite 
of  that  of  the  persons  here  alluded  to.  The  mildness  of  your  language,  th  e 
justice  of  your  sentiments,  the  whole  tenor  of  your  manly  declarations  call 
upon  us  to  listen  to^ou  with  the  greatest  respect,  and  if  we  still  retain 
our  opinions,  to  show  by  fair  statement  and  reasoning  that  the  grounds 
of  those  opinions  are  such  as  to  warrant  us  in  differing,  as  to  those  opi- 
nions, from  those  which  your  Lordship  has  so  explicitly  and  fairly 
expressed. 

You  have  been,  in  your  reported  speech,  pleased  to  observe,  my  Lord, 
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that  a  Reform  of  Parliament  of  some  sort  is  necessary  and  just ;  and,  that 
you  consider  the  se.ven  years  Parliament  '•  as  a  direct  i&frintjttnenl  of 
"  the  Constitution,  as  a  violation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people, 
"  and  that  the  Act,  sanctioning  those  Parliaments,  ought  not  to  re- 
main in  the  statute-book;"  and,  your  Lordship  is  pleased  to  add,  that 
you  would  give  your  support  to  a  bill  for  Triennial  Parliaments  ;  but,  as  to 
'Annual  Parliaments  tyo\t.  do  not  think  Jhem  agreeable  to  the  Constitution  ; 
and,  as  to  Universal  Suffrage,  you  cannot  help  calling  \\.univen>al  imprac- 
ticability. But,  though  you  differ  with  us  in  opinion  upon  these  points, 
your  Lordship's  words,  which  I  cannot  help  repeating"  here,  convince  us, 
that  while  you  would  leave  our  minds  free,  you  have  a  mind  of  your  own, 
open  to  receive  whatever  we  have  to  urge  in  defence  of  our  opinions. 

"  But  because  he  differed  with  others  on  that  subject,  was  he  therefore  (as  was 
"  well  expressed  by  a  noble  person  on  a  farmer  evening,  in  a  most  eloquent 
"  and  convincing  speech)  to  wish  to  see  those  with  whom  he  differed,  imprisoned 
"  and  gibbet  ted,  hung,  drawn,  and  quartered  ?  Was  he  to  wish  to  see  a  Judge  Jef- 
"  feries,  or  one  acting  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  a  Judge  Jefferies,  placed  on  the 
"  Bench,  for  the  purpose  of  committing  a  legal  murder  on  these  people  ?  F  >r  instance, 
"  should  he  wish  to  see  MAJOR  CARTWRIGHT,  whom  he  understood  to  be  amost 
"  respectable  person,  because  he  entertained  such  contrary  sentiments,  and  en- 
"  deavoured  to  propagate  them  through  the  country,  should  he  wish  to  see  his 
"  mouth  closed,  not  by  argument  and  fair  discussion,  but  by  the  bloody  hands  of  an 
"executioner? — The  "thought  was  shocking,  monstrous,  and  diabolical!  As*  the 
"  fortitude  of  the  people  had  been  gseat  under  their  difficulties  and  privations 
"  and  sufferings,  so  had  their  conduct  in  all  places,  where  meetings  for  retrench- 
"  ment  and  reform  had  been  held,  been  most  exemplary  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  re- 
tl  markable  and  even  surprising  that  it  should  have  been  so,  considering  the  great 
"  numbers  that  have  been  assembled  in  various  places,  and  the  warmth  that  na- 
"  turally  arises  in  large  bodies  when  assembled  from  various  quarters  to  discuss 
"  matters,  where  grievances  are  felt.  This  was  at  least  no  symptom  of  disaf- 
tffection,  and  he  trusted,  from  such  patient  discussion,  much  good  would,  arise" 

My  Lord,  these  words  will  endear  your  name  to  the  people  of  this  king- 
dom ;  for  it  is  nothing  short  of  the  whole  people,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  of  whose  conduct  your  Lordship  has  here  spoken  ;  and  I  venture  to 
assure  your  Lordship,  that  the  satisfaction,  which  the  people  will  derive 
from  your  just  description  and  your  high  commendation  of  their  own 
conduct,  will  still  fall  short  of  their  gratitude  to  your  Lordship  for  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  speak  of  that  venerable  pa- 
triot, that  learned,  able,  wise,  disinterested,  brave,  unconquerable,  true- 
hearted  Englishman,  MAJOR  CARTWRIGHT,  whose  private  life  has  been  as 
amiable  and  as  spotless  as  his  public  exertions  have  been  long,  arduous, 
and  valuable.  It  is  indeed  "  monstrous  and  diabolical"  to  think  of  an- 
swering such  a  man  by  the  hands  of  an  executioner,  and  scarcely  less  mon- 
strous^ or  less  diabolical,  to  think  of  answering  him  by  shutting  his  month 
by  force  of  any  sort,  or  to  think  of  answering  any  body  else  by  similar 
means.  The  folly,  too,  is  equal  to  the  wickedness  of  such  attempts  ;  for, 
is  it  possible  to  suppose,  that,  if  the  people  have  been  induced  to  believe 
anything,  no  matter  what,  they  will  be  in-iuced  to  unbelieve  it  by  the  use 
offeree  to  compel  their  teachers  to  hold  their  tongues  ?  or  to  lay  down 
their  pens?  No,  my  Lord,  there  is  something*  so  unfair,  so  unjust,  so 
tyrannical,  and  so  insolent  in  all  propositions  tending  to  encourage  such 
attempts,  that  the  very  tamest  drop  of  blood  in  the  very  tamest  of  hearts 
is  roused  into  resentment  at  the  very  idea. 

In  your  Lordship  we  have  a  fair,  an  open,  a  manly,  a  truly  noble  adver- 
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sary,  not  of  us,  but  of  some  of  our  doctrines  ;  and,  therefore,  my  Lord, 
I  shall  proceed,  with  great  respect,  to  state  to  you  the  reasons  on  which 
I  conceive  those  doctrines  to  be  well  founded  ;  and  this  I  shall  do  much 
less  with  a  d6sire  to  triumph  in  the  dispute,  than  with  the  hope  of  con- 
tributing- some  little  matter  towards  gaining;  over  to  our  side  a  person  of 
such  great  weight  and  such  high  character  as  your  Lordship. 

In  so  manfully  and  truly  stating-,  that  seven-year  Parliaments  are  "  a 
"direct  infringement  of  the  Constitution,  and  a  violation  of  the  rights 
"  and  liberties  of  the  people,"  you  have  spared  us  the  trouble  of  con- 
tending-, that  we  have  a  right  to  a  reform,  of  some  sort.  Nor  is  this  a 
small  matter,  seeing-,  that,  for  years  past,  all  reform  has  been  in  another 
quarter,  asserted  to  be  wholly  unnecessary,  and  that  the  whole  thing1, 
as  it  now  stands,  is  agreeable  to  the  Constitution. 

Seeing',  then,  that  the  thing,  as  it  now  stands,  is,  "  a  direct  infringe- 
"  ment  of  the  Constitution,  and  a  violation  of  the  riyhts  and  liberties  of 
"  the  people,"  we  come  naturally  to  consider  what  sort  of  a  Reform  would 
reinstate  the  people  in  the  possession  of  those  rights  and  liberties,  of  which 
possession  they  are  now  deprived  ?  We  say  Annual  Parliaments  and  Uni- 
versal Suffrage-,  your  Lordship  thinks  that  the  former  are  not  agreeable 
to  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  latter  is  impracticable,.  These  are  the 
two  points,  which  with  great  respect  and  submission,  I  propose  to  argue 
with  your  Lordship  ;  and,  not  to  argue  them  upon  mere  precedent  or  an- 
cient usage,  but  also  upon  the  ground  of  equity,  and  of  the  fitness  of  the 
things,  considered  in  their  natural  effects  under  the  circumstances  of  tho 
nation  in  these  times  in  which  we  live. 

That  Parliaments  annually  chosen  were  the  ancient  law  of  the  land  is, 
I  think,  evident  from  the  very  words  of  the  Statute  of  the  4th  year  of 
Edward  III.,  Chapter  14,  "passed  in  the  year  1331  ;  for  though  the  word 
holden  once  a  year  is  made  use  of,  it  is,  nevertheless,  clearly  proved  by 
Mr.  Granville  Sharp,  in  his  "  Declaration  of  the  People's  Rights,"  and 
which  was  published  in  1775,  that  Parliaments  were  neichj-cko^cn  every 
time  that  they  were  called.  He  has  there  cited  several  instances  of  new 
Parliaments  being  summoned  year  after  year  successively  by  a  new  writ 
of  election  ;  he  mentions  some  years  in  which  two,  or  more,  new  Parlia- 
ments had  been  summoned  by  different  writs  of  election,  in  the  space  of 
a  single  year.  And,  that  learned  and  venerable  lawyer  and  excellent 
man,  Mr.  BARON  MASERES,  in  speaking  upon  this  subject,  says  :  "so 
"  that  it  may  truly  be  affirmed,  that,  in  those  ancient  times,  the  people 
"enjoyed  the  privilege  of  electing  new  representatives  in  Parliament, 
*'  either  once  in  every  year,  or  more  than  once,  if  the  King  found  it 
"  necessary  to  have  another  Parliament  before  the  end  of  the  year." 

These  remarks  of  Mr.  BARON  MASERES  are  to  be  found  in  a  new 
quarto  edition,  published  a  few  years  ago  by  White,  in  Fleet-street,  of 
GENERAL  LUDLOW'S  famous  Letters  in  defence  of  jthe  Long  Parliament 
in  their  conduct  against  Charles  the  First,  in  which  Letters  also  Lum.ow 
insists  upon  the  people's  rights  to  "  Annual  Parliaments." 

Now,  my  Lord,  were  LUDLOW  and  GRANVILLE  SHARP,  and  is  Mr. 
BARON  MASKRES  ;  are  these  to  be  looked  upon  as  "  wild  and  visionary 
men  ?"  Are  they,  too,  to  be  considered  as  "  designing  and  evil-minded 
persons'?"  Or,  are  they  to  be  numbered  amongst  the  "deluded"  and 
the  "  seduced?"  Where  will  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Brougham  be  pleased 
to  station  Mr.  Baron  Maseres  ?  will  they  place  him  upon  the  list  of  the 
"  knaves  "  or  upon  that  of  the  "fools,"  of  the  day. 
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However,  my  Lord,  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge,  that,  though  the 
ancient  laws  and  usages  of  the  land  are  decidedly  for  Annual  Parliaments, 
such  Parliaments  ought  not  to  be  contended  for,  if  it  can  be  shown,  that 
the  restoration  of  them  would  now  be  unfit ;  that  it  would  bfe  productive, 
or  tend  towards,  any  mischief  to  the  nation,  or  to  any  of  the  great  and 
settled  laws  and  establishments  of  the  land ;  and  especially  if  it  were  at 
all  likely  to  introduce  that  strife,  confusion,  and  anarchy,  of  which  our 
virulent  opponents  affect  to  be  so  much  afraid.  But,  my  Lord,  why 
should  annual  elections  lead  to  such  consequences  ?  It  is  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  BARON  MASERES,  that  Annual  Parliaments  would  have  a  precisely 
opposite  tendency  and  effect. 

"  Now,"  observes  that  truly  learned  man,  "  if  this  good  old  law  were  to  be 
"  revived,  would  there  be  any  danger  of  such  violent  and  expensive  and  often 
"  ruinous  contests,  at  the  time  of  elections,  as  are  seen  in  the  present  mode  of 
"  proceeding,  when  the  general  elections  occur  only  once  in  about  six  years  ? 
"  For,  as  the  representatives  would  be  constantly  disposed  to  cultivate  the  good 
"opinion  of  their  constituents,  and,  by  their  conduct  in  Parliament,  to  promote 
"  their  interests  and  wishes,  as  far  as  their  own  consciences  and  judgments 
"  would  allow  them  ;  in  order  to  be  re-elected  by  them  in  the  next  year,  it  is 
"  probable  that  there  would  be  much  fewer  contested  elections,  and  changes  of 
"  the  representatives,  than  there  are  at  present.  And  from  the  harmony  that 
"  would  generally  subsist  between  the  members  of  Parliament  and  their  electors, 
"  the  dignity  and  respectability  of  the  House  of  Commons  ivould  be  increased,  and 
"  the  confidence  of  the  people,  in  the  wisdom  and  uprightness  of  their  measures 
"  would  be  restored ;  and  the  resolutions  that  would  be  taken  by  them  would  be 
"  generally  allowed  to  be  in  reality,  what  they  are  now  often  called  and  pretended 
"  to  be,  the  true  expressions,  or  declarations,  of  the  sense  of  the  people  at  large, 
"  on  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
"  revival  of  this  good  old  law,  for  choosing?  new  Parliaments  every  year,  would  be 
"  attended  with  very  happy  consequences,  and  ffive.  general  satisfaction  to  the 
"  nation." 

I  think  your  Lordship  will  agree  with  me,  that  these  are  the  reflections 
of  a  sober-minded  friend  of  his  country;  and,  indeed,  my  Lord,  the 
truth  of  them  appears  to  me  to  be  so  obvious,  that  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, that  it  must  strike  every  one  who  reads  with  impartiality.  Was 
it  ever  known  that  the  shortening  of  the  duration  of  any  obliijtition  to 
obedience  tended  to  discontent,  restiveness  and  violence  on  the  side  of 
the  bounden  party  ?  Men  who  have  the  power  of  choosing  new  masters 
weekly,  are  much  less  disposed  to  serious  discontents  than  those  who  can 
choose  them  only  yearly,  and  those  who  can  choose  them  yearly,  require 
a  much  less  rigorous  law  to  bind  them  than  is  required  to  bind  those 
who  are  held  to  their  masters  for  sevi-n  years,  though  there  is  in  this 
case  a  sort  of  prize  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  obedience  — Your  Lord- 
ship has  seen  how  readily  soldiers  have  enlisted  for  a  limited  tiwe.  and 
how  backward  they  have  been  to  give  up  their  right  of  choice  for  life. 
In  short,  it  is  notorious,  that  men  submit  for  n  short  time,  peaceably  and 
quietly,  and  even  cheerfully,  to  that  which  they  would  die  rather  than 
submit  to,  if  the  period  of  submission  were  known  to  be  of  long  duration, 
and  the  mere  chance  of  redre.-s  removed  to  a  distant  day.  — "  ^ever 
numl  \  It  z's  only  fur  a  few  months  !"  Is  not  this  the  language  of  all 
mankind  ?  Is  not  this  the  language  of  every  human  being,  who  is 
aggrieved,  or  who  thinks  himself  aggrieved,  and  who  knows  that  the 
day  of  redress,  or  of  his  seeking  redress,  is  at  hand  ?  Is  not  this  the 
effect,  the  invariable  effect,  of  a  short  duration  of  every  kind  of  obliga- 
tion to  submission  or  obedience  ?  How  often  has  every  gentleman, 
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every  employer  of  every  description,  every  occupier,  every  landlord, 
every  guest  at  an  inn,  said,  "  No  matter  !  It  is  not  tvorth  while  to  quar- 
"  rel.  I  shall  be  rid  of  the  connection  by  such  a  time,  and  I  will  take  care 
"  to  avoid  the  same  in  future;"  How  often,  how  many  scores  of  times, 
has  every  man,  be  he  who  or  what  he  may,  said  this  during  his  life- 
time ! 

Why,  then,  should  it  be  supposed,  that  this  tranquillizing  effect 
would  not  be  produced  by  Annual  Parliaments  ?  Why  should  it  be  sup- 
posed, that  the  very  cause  of  content  and  tranquillity  in  all  other  cases 
should  be  the  cause  of  discontent  and  uproar  and  confusion  in  this 
particular  case  ?  Why  should  it  be  supposed,  that  the  laws  of  nature 
herself  would  become  perverted  and  produce  their  opposite  in  the  breasts 
of  Englishmen  ?  I  will  not  insult  your  Lordship  by  appearing  to  believe, 
that  you  will  adopt,  much  less  ace  upon,  any  such  supposition. 

If  there  are  people  to  suppose,  that  the  House  of  Commons  would, 
by  annual  elections,  be  so  varying  for  ever  in  its  members,  that  the  laws 
would  be  continually  changing,  I  beg  your  Lordship,  besides  the  weight 
of  the  observation  of  Mr.  BARON  MASERES,  to  remember  the  old  maxim, 
that  "  short  reckonings  make  long  friends,"  than  which  a  truer  maxim 
never  dropped  from  the  lips  of  wisdom  ;  and  the  experience^  o/  all  man- 
kind shows,  that  those  quarrel  least  who  have  the  most  frequent  power 
of  adjusting  their  affairs.  The  Legislative  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  instance,  is  elected  by  new  writs  annually  ;  and,  I  venture  to  assure 
your  Lordship,  that  new  faces  and  changes  of  laws  are  much  less  fre- 
quent there  than  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  England.  The  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  is  no  very  new  thing.  It  is  as  it  was  originally 
formed  by  the  famous  Englishman, -whose  name  the  State  bears.  He 
carried  to  those  desarts  the  laws  of  England.  He  built  his  government 
upon  those  laws,  while  the  Stuarts  were  trampling  them  under  foot  at 
home.  He  knew  that  Annual  Parliaments  were  the  law  of  the  land. 
He  planted  them  in  his  new  domain ;  there  they  have  lived  and 
flourished,  and  under  them  a  system  of  sway,  which  has  produced  a 
scene  of  social  tranquillity  and  happiness  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  no 
other  part  of  the  world.  Because  I  refer  to  this  instance  in  support  of 
my  argument,  I  am  not  to  be  supposed  to  desire  other  changes  here 
after  the  model  of  Pennsylvania  ;  but,  as  far  as  the  instance  goes,  it  is,  I 
presume,  entitled  to  all  the  weight  to  which  any  case  in  point  can  be 
entitled. 

As  I  am  not  aware  of  any  objection,  save  those  that  I  have  here  noticed, 
against  Annual  Parliaments,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  second  point, 
mentioned  in  your  Lordship's  speech,  namely,  Universal  Suffrage. 
And,  here,  suffer  me  to  take  the  liberty  to  refer  your  Lordship  to  the 
Hampshire  Petition,  which  not  only  prays  for  suffrage  to  this  extent, 
but  which  also  briefly  states  the  grounds  on  which  the  prayer  is  founded, 
and  points  out  the  futility,  as  the  petitioners  deem  it,  of  the  objection 
with  regard  to  its  impracticability 

It  is,  my  Lord,  a  well  known  maxim  of  the  Constitution,  that  no  man 
shall  be  taxed  ivit/tout  his  own  consent.  Every  man  is  now  taxed; 
therefore,  if  he  has  no  voice  in  choosing  those  who  make  the  tax-laws, 
he  must  he  taxed  without  his  own  consent.  But,  this  is  not  all  that  the 
law  of  the  land  says  in  support  of  our  claim.  The  laws  of  England  have 
always  held,  that  every  man  not  a  bondman  (and  there  are  no  bondmen 
now)  ought  to  have  «  voice  in  making,  or  assenting  to,  the  laws,  either 
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by  himself  or  his  representative  in  Parliament.  Sir  THOMAS  SMITH, 
who,  as  your  Lordship  need  not  be  told,  was  a  great  lawyer  and  a  Privy 
Councillor  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  a  work  culled  "  The 
Commonwealth,  of  Emjland,"  has  this  passage  :  "  Every  Englishman 
"  is  intended  to  be  present  in  Parliament,  either  in  person,  or  by  pro-- 
"  curation  and  attorney ,  of  what  pre-eminence,  state,  or  quality  soever 
"  he  may  be,  from  the  prince  to  the  lowest  person  in  England,  and  the 
"consent  of  Parliament. is  taken  to  be  every  man's  consent."  This  old 
lawyer,  though  he  was  a  Privy  Councillor  to  a  Queen  who  had  very  hiyh 
notions  of  her  prerogatives,  still  called  England  a  "  Commonwealth," 
and  talked  not  of  Monarchy  and  Legitimacy,  which  words  are  become 
so  fashionable  now-a-days! 

The  Book  of  the  Assizes,  which,  as  your  Lordship  knows,  is  a  book  of 
great  authority,  says,  that  "  Laws,  to  bind  all,  must  be  assented  to  bi/ 
all.'''  And  how  are  all  to  assent  to  laws,  if  only  a  part,  and  that,  too, 
a  very  small  part,  have  a  voice  in  choosing  those  who  have  power  to 
make  the  laws. 

FORTESCUE,  who  wrote  in  the  reig*n  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  always  talks 
of  the  Parliament  as  the  representatives  of  the  whole  kingdom,  the  whole 
realm,  anji  the  like ;  and  never  seems  to  suppose,  that  any  man  is 
excluded  from  voting. 

BLACKSTONE,  who  was  a  Court-lawyer,  and  in  modern  times  too, 
could  not  blink  this  great  principle  without  over-setting  the  whole  of  his 
commentary.  He  says,  in  Book  I.,  chap.  2,  "  Every  man  is,  in  judgment 
"  of  law,  party  to  making  an  Act  of  Parliament,  being  present  thereat 
"  by  his  representatives."  But,  the  grand  principle,  which  is  the 
clencher  of  all  that  any  one  has  ever  written  on  the  subject,  is  in  Book 
IV.,  chap.  1.  "The  lawfulness  of  punishing  criminals  is  founded  upon 
"  this  principle,  that  the  law  by  which  they  suffer  was  made  by  i/ieir 
"  own  consent." 

Now,  my  Lord,  what  can  be  urged  in  answer  to  this  ?  How  is  it 
possible  to  explain  away  the  meaning  of  these  plain  words  ?  How  is  it 
possible  to  root  out  of  men's  minds  principles  like  these,  if  once  implanted 
there?  And,  is  it  just,  my  Lord,  to  call  our  principles  novel,  wild,  and 
vhiminry,  and  to  accuse  us  of  a  wish  to  throw  the  country  into  confu- 
sion, because  we  inculcate  these  same  principles  ?  Are  wre  "  designing 
and  evil-minded  men?"  are  we  "  del uder sand  seducers?"  are  the  Re- 
formers what  an  impudent  man  has  called  them,  "  knaves  orjovls," 
because  they  have  presumed  to  attach  to  plain  and  definitive  words  a 
plain  and  definitive  meaning? 

But,  it  is  not  the  law  of  the  proposition  for  Universal  Suffrage,  which 
your  Lordship  appears  to  dispute  ;  it  is  the  practicability  of  the  thing  ; 
and,  it  would  be  unreasonable  as  well  as  rude  in  me  to  treat  this  objec- 
tion of  your  Lordship  lightly,  seeing  that  I  had  such  doubts  of  the 
practicability  of  it  as  to  induce  me,  at  a  late  meeting  of  Deputies  in 
London,  whero  Major  Cartwright  presided,  to  make  a  motion,  proposing 
to  stop  at  liouseliolders,  and  not  to  go  so  far  as  to  embrace  evert/  man  of 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  that  being,  as  your  Lordship  knows,  what  is 
meant  by  the  shorter  phrase,  "  Universal  Suffrage" 

Upon  the  occasion  hera  referred  to,  1  stated  all  the  difficulties,  which, 
after  long  reflection,  had  occurred  to  my  mind.  I  did  not  see  how  men 
who  had  no  settled  and  visible  dwelling  in  the  safety  of  which  they  were 
interested,  and  which  must  be  well  known,  could  be  polled  with  accuracy 
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at  an  election,  especially  in  populous  places.  I  did  not  see  how  large 
crowds  of  men  could  be  prevented  from  marching1  from  one  parish  to 
another,  and  thereby  voting  twice  or  thrice  in  the  same  day,  and  for  five 
or  six  different  members.  In  short,  I  was  lost  in  the  mist  of  confusion 
which  this  scene  presented  to  my  mind,  and  I,  therefore,  proposed  to 
stop  at  householders,  really  seeing*  in  the  other  proposition,  that 
cc  universal  impracticability,"  which  your  Lordship  appears  to  perceive. 
Soma  persons  in  the  Meeting*  agreed  with  me»  but  the  majority  were 
clearly  on  the  other  side,  though  my  objections  had,  as  I  thought,  not 
been  removed.  At  last  a  very  sensible  and  modest  man,  whose  name  I 
am  sorry  I  have  forgotten,  and  who  came  from  Middle  ton  in  Lancashire, 
got  up  and  gave  an  answer  to  my  objections,  in  somewhat  these  words  : 
"  Sir,  I  cannot  see  all,  or  any,  of  the  difficulties,  which  Mr.  Cobbett 
"  believes  to  exist  in  the  way  of  taking  an  election  upon  the  principle  of 
"  Universal  Suffrage.  I  have  seen  with  how  much  exactness. the  lists  of 
"  all  male  inhabitants,  in  every  parish,  inmates  as  well  as  householders, 
"  have  been  made  out  under  the  .militia-laws,  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
"  regulations,  which  have  been  put  in  force  universally  for  calling  us 
"  forth  to  bear  arms  in  defence  of  the  country  and  of  the  estates  and 
"  property  of  the  country,  should  not  be  put  in  force  again,  and  by  the 
"  very  same  officers,  for  calling  us  forth  to  exercise  our  right  of  suffrage 
"  at  el^tions." 

This  was  enough  for  me.    -The  thing  had  never  struck  me  before. 
And,  my  Lord,  what  difficulty  can  there  be  in  making  out  the  lists  of  all 
men  of  twenty- one  years  of  age,  in  every  parish  every  year,  two  or  three 
months  before  the  day  of  election,  and  of  having  those  lists  ready  to 
check  the  poll  on  the  day  of  that  election  ?     It  would  be  simply  the 
names  and  the  age  that  would  be  to  be  ascertained.     Vvrhereas  in  the 
case  of  the  militia-laws,  there  are,  besides  these  two  facts,  the  circum-" 
stances  of  marriage,  of  number  of  children,  of  parochial  settlement,  of 
previous  service,  of  substitution,  of  pecuniary  means,  of  height,  of  bodily 
ability,  and  other  circumstances,  all  to  be  inquired  into  and  ascertained. 
Yet  all  these  are  ascertained linder  the  militia-laws,  and  they  become  the 
foundation  of  proceedings  affecting  the  personal  liberty  of  every  man, 
above  eighteen  and  under  fifty  years  of  age.     And,  if  all  this  could  be 
done,  and  done  so  effectually  too,  shall  it  be  pretended,  that  correct  lists 
cannot  be  made  out  in  each  parish  of  all  the  names  of  all  the  male  in- 
habitants, living  in  the  parish  on  any  given  day  ?     It  would  be  even 
easier  to  do  this  than  to  take  an  election  by  householders ;  because,  it 
would,  in  populous  places,  be  very  difficult  to  ascertain,  who  were,  and 
who  were  not  householders.     The  man  who  really  rented  a  house  might 
not  be  the  man  who  lived  in  it.     Two  or  three,  or  more,  families  might 
live  in  the  same  house.     The  fact  of  residence  would  be  accompanied 
with  numerous  others  all  of  a  doubtful  or  questionable  character  in  many 
instances ;  and,  then,  it  never  could  be  endured,  that  a  pauper  house- 
holder should  have  a  vote,  while  the  independent  single  lodger  should 
have  none.     Houses  might  be  let  for  a  month  or  a  quarter.     In  short, 
the  difficulties  would  be  far  greater  than  in  the  other  case,  the  mode  of 
ascertaining  all  the  facts  of  which  are  so  easily  ascertained,  being  liable 
to  no  exception,  except  the  single  one  of  under  age. 

And,  my  Lord,  what  is  so  easy  as  to  take  an  election  with  all  the  names 
of  the  voters  ready  prepared,  and  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and 
posted  up  before  hand  at  the  church-doors  ?  There  could  arise  no  dis- 
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putes  at  the  hustings.  There  could  be  no  contests  about  good  votes  or 
bad  votes.  There  would  be  nobody  bribed,  because  no  purse  would  suf- 
fice for  the  purpose.  There  would  be  none  of  those  scenes  of  wicked- 
ness which  now  disgrace  elections.  The  time  of  the  members  and  of  the 
House  would  not  be  wasted  in  the  deciding  on  election  contests.  All 
would  be  fair,  regular,  and  effectual,  and  the  laws  could  not  fail  to  be 
held  in  veneration,  when  every  man  should  feel  that  he  himself  had  had  a 
voice  in  making  them. 

The  equity  of  extending  the  suffrage  to  every  grown-up  man  is,  I 
think,  equally  clear.  Every  man  pays  taxes.  I  take  the  calculation  of 
Mr.  PRESTON,  because  I  would  avoid  the  charge  of  exaggeration.  He 
states,  in  his  pamphlet,  that  every  labourer,  who  earns  18/.  a  year,  pays 
102.  jof  it  in  taxes.  It  is  very  certain,  that  every  man  pays  a  large  portion 
of  bis  wages  away  in  taxes ;  and,  as  I  never  have  heard  it  pretended, 
that  the  ancient  law  of  the  land  did  not  make  suffrage  go  hand  in 
hand  with  taxation,  it  appears  to  me  impossible  to  deny,  that  every 
man  has,  agreeably  to  that  principle,  a  right  to  vote  for  Members  of 
Parliament. 

And  then,  my  Lord,  there  is  the  military  duty.  Every  man  able  to 
bear  arms,  has  been  made  liable  to  serve  as  a  soldier ;  to  submit  to  martial 
law ;  to  submit  to  military  discipline ;  to  leave  his  home,  his  parents,  his 
wife,  and,  in  some  cases,  his  children  ;  to  quit  his  trade  or  calling  ;  and, 
if  it  were  necessary,  to  risk  his  life.  These  are  not  slight  sacrifices,  my 
Lord,  and  you  well  know  to  what  an  extent  they  have  been  made  by  the 
people  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  And  for  what  did  they  make 
these  sacrifices  ?  For  the  defence  of  their  country  and  of  the  property 
in  the  country.  Is  it  too  much,  then,  to  allow  those  who  were  called  upon 
to  make  those  great  sacrifices  to  have  a  voice  in  choosing  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament  ?  Is  it  safe  to  trust  them  with  arms  in  their 
hands  to  defend  the  property  of  the  country,  and  not  safe  to  trust  the 
sound  of  their  voices  in  the  choosing  of  those  who  are  to  make  laws 
affecting  their  own  lives  ? 

Thus,  then,  my  Lord,  we  have  not  only  taw  but  reason  to  offer  your 
lordship  in  support  of  what  we  pray  for ;  and,  is  it  not  right  to  answer  us, 
before  abusing  us  as  if  we  were  incendiaries  and  almost  traitors  ?  Be- 
sides, it  is  nothing  new  that  we  propose.  The  same  was  proposed  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Richmond  nearly  forty  years  ago.  And,  so  serious  and  so 
much  in  earnest  was  he  upon  the  subject,  that  he  actually  brought  a  bill 
into  Parliament  to  make  a  Reform  upon  the  principles  of  annual  elections 
and  universal  suffrage,  of  which  Bill  the  following  were  the  TITLE  and 
PREAMBLE  : — 

"  A  BILL  ENTITULED, 

"  AN  ACT  for  declaring  and  restoring  the  natural,  undeniable  and  equal  Right  of 
'ALL  THE  COMMONS  of  Great  Britain  (infants,  persons  of  insane  mind, 
(  and  criminals  incapacitated  by  law,  only  excepted)  TO  VOTE  IN  the  Election 
(  of  their  Representatives  in  Parliament:  For  regulating  the  manner  of  such 
1  Elections  :  For  restoring  ANNUAL  PARLIAMENTS :  For  giving  an  here- 
'  ditary  Seat  to  the  Sixteen  Peers  which  shall  be  elected  for  Scotland :  And,  for 
'  establishing  more  equitable  Regulations  concerning  the  Peerage  of  Scotland. 

"PREAMBLE. 

"  WHERE  \S,  the  LIFE,  LIBERTY,  AND  PROPERTY,  of  every  man  is  or 
"  may  be  affected  by  the  law  of  the  land  in  which  he  lives,  and  every  man  is 
"  bound  to  pay  obedience  to  the  same. 

"  AND  WHEREAS,  by  the  Constitution  of  this  kingdom,  the  RIGHT  OF 
"  MAKING  laws  is  vested  in  three  estates  of  Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons,  in 
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"  Parliament  assembled,  and  the  consent  of  all  the  three  said  estates,  compre- 
"  hending  the  whole  community,  is  necessary  to  make  laws  which  bind  the  whole 
"  community. 

"  AND  WHEREAS  the  House  of  Commons  represents  ALL  THE  COMMONS 
"  of  the  realm,  and  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Commons  binds  the  consent  of 
"  all  the  Commons  of  the  realm,  in  all  cases  on  which  the  legislature  is  compe- 
"  tent  to  decide. 

"  AND  WHEREAS  NO  MAN  is,  or  can  be,  actually  represented  who  hath  not  a 
"  Vote  in  the  election  of  his  Representative. 

"  AND  WHEREAS  it  is  the  RIGHT  of  EVERY  COMMONER  of  this  realm 
"  (infants,  persons  of  insane  mind,  and  criminals  incapacitated  by  law,  only  ex- 
"  cepted)  to  have  a  vote  in  the  election  of  the  Representative  who  is  to  give  his 
"  consent  to  the  making  of  laws  by  which  he  is  to  be  bound. 

"  AND  WHEREAS  the  number  of  persons  who  are  suffered  to  vote  for  electing 
"  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  do  not  at  this  time  amount  to  one- 
"  sixth  part  of  the  whole  Commons  of  this  realm,  whe«by  far  the  greater  part  of 
"  the  said  Commons  are  deprived  of  their  right  to  elect  their  Representatives ; 
"  and  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  whole  community  to  the  passing  of 
"  laws  is  given  by  persons  wnom  they  have  not  delegated  for" such  purpose  ;  and 
"  the  majority  of  the  said  community  are  governed  by  laws  made  by  a  very 
"  small  part  of  the  said  community,  and  to  which  the  said  majority  have  not  in 
"  fact  consented  by  themselves,  or  by  their  Representatives. 

"  AND  WHEREAS  the  state  of  election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
"  hath,  in  process  of  time,  so  grossly  deviated  from  its  simple  and  natural  prin- 
"  ciple  of  representation  and  equality,  that  in  several  places  the  members  are 
"returned  by  the  property  of  one  man\  that  the  smallest  boroughs  send  as 
"  many  members  as  the  largest  counties ;  and  that  a  majority  of  the  repre- 
"  sentatives  of  the  whole  nation  are  chosen  by  a  number  of  voters  not  exceeding 
"  twelve  thousand. 

"  Now  FOR  REMEDY  of  such  partial  and  unequal  representation,  and  of  the 
"  many  mischiefs  which  have  arisen  therefrom  ;  and  for  restoring,  asserting,  and 
"  maintaining  the  RIGHTS  OF  THE  COMMONS  of  this  realm,  be  it  declared  and 
"  enacted,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  and  enacted,  by  the  King's  most  excellent 
"  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
"  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
"  authority  of  the  same  :  That  every  Commoner  of  this  realm  (excepting  only 
"  infants,  persons  of  insane  rnind,  and  criminals  incapacitated  by  law),  hath  a 
"  natural,  unalienable,  and  equal  right  to  vote  in  the  election  of  his  Representative 
"  in  Parliament. 

"  AND  WHEREAS  it  was  accorded  by  statute  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of 
"  King  Edward  the  Third,  '  that  a  Parliament  should  be  holden  every  year  once, 
*'  and  more  often  if  need  be  ;'  which  statute  was  confirmed  by  another  statute, 
"  passed  in  the  36th  year  of  the  reign  of  the  said  King  Edward  the  Third  ;  and 
"  the  practice  in  ancient  times  was  for  writs  to  issue  for  the  election  of  a  new 
"  Parliament  every  year. 

"  AND  WHEREAS  FREQUENT  ELECTIONS  are  indispensably  necessary  to 
"  enable  the  Commons  to  alter  and  amend  the  choice  of  their  representatives  as 
"  they  may  see  occasion ;  and  such  elections  ought  to  be  as  frequent  as  may  be 
"  consistent  with  the  use  of  a  representative  body ;  and  the  ancient  practice  of 
"  annual  elections  is  well  calculated  for  such  purpose. 

"  AND  WHEREAS  Triennial  and  Septennial  Parliaments,  by  rendering  the  ex- 
"  ercise  of  the  right  of  election  less  frequent,  tend  to  make  the  Representatives 
"  less  dependent  on  their  Constituents,  than  they  always  ought  to  be  ;  and  also 
"  deprive  the  Commons  for  many  years  after  they  come  of  age,  of  their  franchise 
"  of  electing  their  own  representatives ;  Be  it  declared  and  enacted  by  the 
"  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  ELECTION  of  members  to  serve  in  the  House  of 
*'  Commons  ought  to  be  ANNUAL." 

Now,  my  Lord,  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond  was  a  man  of  great  talent, 
wisdom,  and  of  uncommon  industry,  attention,  and  knowledge  of  the  cus- 
toms, manners  and  dispositions  of  the  people  of  this  country.  He  had 
been  a  soldier,  a  minister,  a  member  of  Parliament ;  he  was  a  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  a  county  ;  a?  a  magistrate  and  a  country  gentlemen,  as  a 
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patron  of  the  industrious  and  a  friend  of  the  distressed  ;  in  all  these 
capacities  and  qualities  he  was  surpassed  by  very  few  men  that  ever 
lived.  This  nobleman,  whose  death  was  the  'death  of  his  neighbourhood, 
co-operated  with  that  very  MAJOR  CARTWRIGHT,  of  whom  your  Lordship 
has  spoken  so  justly,  and  against  whose  spotless  reputation  so  many  vipers 
are  sending-  forth  their  venom.  This  nobleman  what  was  he?  Was  he 
an  "  evil-minded  and  designing  man  ?"  Was  he  a  deluder,  or  was  he 
one  of  the  "  seduced  ?"  Was  he  one  of  those  "poor  creatures,"  as  the 
insolent  PERRY  calls  the  million  of  petitioners  for  Annual  Parliaments  and 
Universal  Suffrage  ?  The  Duke  of  Richmond  is  of  himself  a  great  autho- 
rity as  to  the  law  of  the  case,  and  what  can  be  more  full  and  clear 
than  his  Grace's  title  and  preamble  ?  Is  it  not,  then,  a  little  too  much, 
my  Lord,  to  treat  all  tl|pse,  who  now  hold  the  same  opinions,  as  being 
either  "poor,  ignorant,  deceived  creatures ;"  or  as  "designing  and 
evil-minded  men,"  who  wish  to  stir  up  confusion  and  produce  bloodshed  ? 
Did  the  Duke  of  Richmond  wish  to  produce  confusion  and  bloodshed  ? 
Did  he  desire  to  see  revolution  and  destruction? 

The  Duke  is  himself  a  high  authority;  but,  if  your  Lordship  will  be 
pleased  to  refer  to  the  works  of  Mr.  Granville  Sharp,  Mr.  Baron  Maseres, 
or  to  another  work,  lately  published  by  ALLMAN,  Prince-street,  Hanover- 
square,  entitled,  "  Common  Consent,  the  Basis  of  tlie  Constitution  of 
England ;  o?-  Parliamentary  Reform  tried  \>ij  the  tests  of  Law  and 
Reason,"  your  Lordship  will  nnd  it  proved,  that  the  right  of  every  free- 
man (that  is  to  say,  every  man  not  a  bondman)  to  vote  for  Members  of 
Parliament,  and  the  right  to  annual  new  Parliaments,  are  birthrights  of 
Englishmen,  however  contemptuously  the  idea  may  be  treated  by  Mr. 
PERRY,  under  the  title  of  speeches  of  Mr.  BROUGHAM.  The  publications, 
here  alluded  to,  that  is  to  say,  publications  put  forth  by  Mr.  PERRY,  pur- 
porting- to  be  speeches  recently  delivered  by  Mr.  BROUGHAM,  and  levelled 
immediately  at  LORD  COCHRANE,  have  contained  more  bitter  attacks  on 
the  Reformers  than  have  come  from  any  other  quarter.  This  gentleman 
has  been  made  to  represent  Annual  Parliaments  and  Universal  Suffrage 
as  the  wildest  of  nonsense;  as  "  little  nostrums  and  big  blunders;"  as 
mischievous  in  themselves,  and  as  mischievously  intended  ;  as  put  forth 
by  badrr.en,  and  sucked  in  by  foolish  men. 

After  this,  my  Lord,  and  after  many  direct  personal  attacks  on  Lord 
Cochrane,  in  the  way  above-mentioned,  what  has  been  the  surprise  in 
London,  and  what  will  it  be  all  over  the  country,  at  hearing,  that  Mr. 
BROUGHAM  himself,  under  his  own  hand-writing,  did  most  decidedly 
pledge  himself  to  these  very  "  little  nostrums  and  biy  blunders!  "  But, 
let  me  clearly  state  to  your  Lordship  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
decided  pledge  was  given. 

About  Jive  or  six  years  ago,  Mr.  BROUGHAM,  in  a  paper  which  was 
printed,  declared  himself  hostile  to  Annual  Parliaments  and  Universal 
Suffrage.  But  in  the  month  of  June,  1814,  just  at  the  time  when  Lord 
Cochrane  was  expected  to  be  expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
of  course,  when  a  vacancy  for  Westminster  was  expected  to  take  place, 
there  were  certain  individuals,  who  had  formed  the  design  of  introducing 
Mr.  BROUGHAM  to  fill  his  Lordship's  place.  But  there  were  other  per- 
sons, who  were  resolved  to  oppose  the  attempt,  unless  Mr.  BROUGHAM  would 
explicitly  declare  for  Annual  Parliaments  and  for  suffrage  co-extensive 
with  taxation;  and  one  gentleman,  in  particular,  Mr.  PLACE  of  Charing, 
cross,  wrote  to  the  friends  of  Mr,  Brougham  this  determination.  Imme- 
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diately  upon  this,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Livery  of  London,  to  which 
Mr.  BROUGHAM  was  invited.  At  that  meeting  he  made  a  speech,  which 
speech  he,  two  days  afterwards,  wrote  out  in  his  own  hand,  which  so 
written  out  in  his  own  hand,  was  kept  by  some  persons  of  the  Westminster 
committee,  as  the  pledge  of  his  principles,  and  which  speech,  which  I  have 
seen  in  Mr.  Brougham's  own  hand-writing,  was  in  the  following  words  ; 
to  wit : 

"  Mr.  Brougham  returned  thanks,  and  said,  that  the  last  time  he  had  met  the 
"  Livery,  two  years  ago,  he  had  declined  making  professions  or  promises,  because 
"  he  ssfto  them  so  often  broken ;  but  had  desired  the  Livery,  if  it  were  woi  th  their 
"  attention,  to  mark  his  conduct,  and  if  it  betrayed  his  declaration,  to  punish  him 
"  next  time  they  met  by  drinking  to  the  memory  of  his  departed  principles  : — 
"  that-time  was  now  come,  and  he  met  them  without  any  conscientiousness  of 
"  having  forfeited  their  favour.    These  two  years  had  been  pregnant  with  im- 
"  portant  events ;  and  infinitely  various  as  these  were,  they  all  agreed  in  this, 
"  that  they  had  mightily  redounded  to  the  honour  of  the  cause,  and  the  con- 
"  firmation  of  our  principles.    The  fundamental  maxim   of  liberty  had  been 
"  solemnly  recognised  in  the  face  of  the  world,  that  all  power  is  from  the  people  ; 
"  and  that  they  have  a  right  to  choose  their  government,  and  dismiss  their  rulers 
"for  misconduct.     They  had  done  so  in  France,  and  it  was  a  lesson  that  could 
'*  not  be  forgotten  in  the  rest  of  Europe.    The  saying  that '  laws  are  silent  in  the 
"  midst   of  arms,'  had  failed  for   once ;  and  this  fundamental  principle  had 
"  triumphed  over  the  triumphs  of  the  allied  armies.     So  much  for  the  honour  of 
"  the  cause.    But  the  principles  of  Reform  had  been  assisted  also  in  their  pro- 
"  gress.    Where  is  now  the  gag,  with  which  our  mouths  had  for  five-and  twenty 
"  years  been  stopped,  as  often  as  we  have  required  that  Parliaments  should  be 
"  chosen  yearly,  and  that  the  elective  franchise  should  be  extended  to  all  who  pay 
"  taxes  ?     We  have  been  desired  to  wait,  for  the  enemy  was  at  the  gate,  and 
"  ready  to  avail  himself  of  the  discords  attending  our  political  contests,  in  order 
"  to  undermine  our  national  independence.    This  argument  is  gone,  and  our 
"  adversaries  must  now  look  for  another. — He  had  mentioned  the  two  Radical 
"  doctrines  of  yearly  election,  and  the  franchise  enjoyed  by  all  paying  taxes ;  but  it 
"  would  be  superfluous  to  reason  in  favour  of  them  here,  where  all  were  agreed 
*'  upon  the  subject. — However  as  elsewhere  they  may  speedily  be  discussed,  he 
4t  should  take  leave  to  suggest  a  fact,  for  the  use  of  such  as  might  have  occasion 
"  to  defend  their  principles.     It  was  one  for  the  truth  of  which  he  might  appeal 
"  to  his  honourable  friend,  the  Member  for  Middlesex  (Mr.  BYNG),  who  knew  as 
"  well  as  he  did,  that  there  was  a  great  improvement  always  observable  in  the  con- 
"  duct  of  the  House  of  Commons,  tow  ardsthe/ostf  year  of  a  Parliament ;  insomuch, 
*'  that  he  had  heard  it  observed,  that  more  good  was  done  in  thut  year,  than  in  all  the 
"  other  five  or  six.    The  reason  of  all  this  he  should  not  presume  to  state;  but 
*'  some  persons  were  of  so  suspicious  a  nature,  as  to  insinuate,  that  it  might  bo 
**  the  knowledge  of  the  members,  that  at  the  end  of  that  session  they  must  meet 
'  their  constituents,  such  of  them  as  had  any,  and  give  an  account  of  their  trust. 
'  He  avowed  that  this  fact  had  been   one  of  the  chief  grounds  of  his  conviction 
'  of  the   expediency  of  yearly  elections :  and  if  any  one  thought  this  unsafe, 
'  be -should    answer,  (that    such    frequent  recurrence   and  such  extension    of 
'  the  franchise  as  should  accompany  it,    is  the  lest  check   upon  profligate  ex> 
'  pense.     If  any  other  check  was  wanting,  it  might  be  provided  also.     He  had 
'  talked  of  such  members  as  had  constituents,  being  reminded  of  it  by  the  man- 
'  ner  in  which  the  toast  had  been  given  out  by  a  mistake — he  hoped  not]  an  omi- 
'  nous  one.  It  had  been  said,  'a  full,  fair,  and  free  representation  in  Parliament,' 
"  leaving  out  '  the  People.'    Now  this  is  just  what  is  done  elsewhere.    There  is 
"  '  a  full,  fair,  and  free  representation  in  Parliament ' — we  need  not  drink  to  that. 
"  There  is  a  full  representation  of  the  aristocracy — a  fair  representation  of  the 
"  landed  interest — a  free  representation— a  free  ingress  of  the  Court,—  but  not 
"  much  representation  of  the  people — they  are  left  out,  as  they  were  to-day.     It 
*'  must,  however,  be  otherwise  soon.    While  they  bear  the  burdens  of  the  State, 
"  they  must,  as  of  right,  share  in  its  government ;  and  to  effect  this  reform,  all 
"  good  men   must  now  unite.    He  lamented  the  absence  of  his  friends  now  de- 
"  tained  elsewhere ;  but  he  knew  they  would  come,  the  moment  their  duty  per- 
"  mitted.  Messrs.  Whitbread,  Brand,  Creevcy,  Bennet,  Grattan,  Lord  Ossulitbn, 
VOL.  y.  L 
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"  Lord  A.  Hamilton,  he  knew,  were  most  anxious  to  join  the  meeting.  What 
"  they  were  now  about  he  could  not  precisely  say ;  but  he  guessed  they  were  not 
"  supporting  the  Court  at  that  particular  moment." 

Strange,  my  Lord,  is  it  not  ?  And  is  it  not  a  pity,  that  this  gentleman 
should  have  been  exhibited  to  the  world  by  his  friend,  Mr  PERRY,  as 
calling  Annual  Parliaments  and  Universal  Suffrage  "  little  nostrums  and 
big  blunders  ?" 

But,  I  have  not  yet  finished  the  history  of  the  Westminster  Seat- 
scheme.  That  scheme  was  put  aside  in  1814,  by  that  sense  of  justice 
and  that  high  sentiment,  which  led  the»people  of  Westminster  to  re-elect 
Lord  Cochrane,  though  he  had  been  expelled  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  good  effects  of  that  re-election  they  arid  the  whole  country  now 
feel.  But  though  frustrated  for  this  time,  the  connection  was  carefully 
kept  up  with  some  persons  in  Westminster;  and,  at  a  meeting  in  Palacer 
yard,  about  a  year  ago,  upon  the  subject  of  the  Property-tax,  a  regular 
plan  was  laid,  in  concert  with  himself,  for  introducing  Mr.  Brougham  to 
the  people  of  that  city.  He  was  so  introduced  ;  but,  it  falling  to  the  lot 
of  Mr.  HUNT  to  speak  before  the  part  of  Mr.  Brougham  came  to  be  per- 
formed, the  former  gentleman  so  prepared  the  way  for  the  latter,  that  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw,  and  magnanimously  to  forego  the  sort 
of  applause  which  awaited  his  debut.  Mr.  Brougham,  upon  being  after- 
wards reminded  of  this  sudden  retreat  by  Lord  Castleresgh,  said  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  speak  at  the  meeting,  he  not  being  an  inhabitant  of 
Westminster.  I  have  it  not  under  his  own  hand,  indeed,  that  he  did 
intend  to  speak  at  the  meeting,  but  a  gentleman,  on  whose  word  I  can 
rely,  assures  me,  that  Mr.  Brougham  (though  not  an  inhabitant  of  West- 
minster), did  attend  at  a  previous  select  meeting  where  the  resolutions 
were  prepared,  and  that  it  was  at  that  meeting  settled  that  he  should  speak 
upon  one  of  the  resolutions. 

Frightened  away  from  his  game  here,  the  gentleman  does  not  seem, 
however,  to  have  wholly  abandoned  the  chase  ;  for,  at  a  dinner,  on  the 
23rd  of  May  last,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  at  which  dinner  I 
was,  the  name  of  Mr.  Brougham  was  inserted  in  the  List  of  Toasts  im- 
mediately after  the  names  of  the  two  Members  for  the  City.  I,  seeing 
this  name  so  placed,  and  finding  Major  Cartwright's  name  at  nearly  the 
bottom  of  the  list,  intimated  to  the  stewards,  that,  unless  Major  Cart- 
wright's  name  was  placed  before  that  of  Mr.  Brougham,  I  would  oppose 
the  toast;  and  that  this  alteration  was  made  accordingly.  Nor  did  I 
stop  here,  for  I  read  to  the  company  at  dinner  a  paper,  the  purport  of 
which  was,  that  if  a  vacancy  in  Westminster  should  happen,  Major 
Cartwright,  and  no  other  man,  ought  to  be  the  person  to  fill  it,  and  one 
of  the  objects  of  which  paper  was  welJ  known  to  be,  to  guard  the  City 
against  the  schemes  and  intrigues  which  had  long  been  going  on  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Brougham.  At  this  dinner,  and  coming  with  views  similar 
to  my  own,  was  Mr.  HUNT  ;  and,  one  of  the  committee  told  that  gentle- 
man and  me,  that  though  Mr.  Brougham  had  by  letter,  said  that  he 
would  be  at  the  dinner,  he  had  left  word,  that  if  Mr.  HUNT  came,  infor-  • 
mation  should  be  sent  to  him  of  it.  We  were  also  told,  that  such  infor- 
mation had  been  sent  to  Mr.  Brougham  ;  and,  in  about  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  came  an  apology  from  Mr.  Brougham,  saying  that  he  could 
not  attend  on  account  of  his  duty  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  motion 
of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  being  just  about  to  come  out ! 

I  will  leave  your  Lordship  to  judge  in  what  degree  these  transactions 
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may  have  given  rise  to  those  bitter  reproaches,  which  have  been  cast  on 
the  "  little  nostrums  and  big  blunders"  of  the  "  designing  and  evil- 
minded  "  leaders  of  the  "  poor,  deluded,  duped  creatures  of  Reformers;" 
and  also,  in  what  degree  the^e  transactions  may  have  tended  to  draw 
forth  the  imputations  cast  on  the  "prompters"  and  "abettors"  of 
Lord  Cochrane.  But,  I  must  beg  your  Lordship  well  to  note  the  fact, 
that,  in  May  last,  Mr.  Brougham's  hopes  as  to  Westminster  were  com- 
pletely destroyed ;  and,  I  will  leave  your  Lordship  to  judge  if  you  can, 
as  to  the  precise  time  when  the  mind  of  this  gentleman  returned  to  its 
old  state  of  dislike  to  Annual  Parliaments  and  Universal  Suffrage. 

Your  Lordship  knows,  that  the  above  inserted  manuscript  speech  of 
Mr.  Brougham,  was  read  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Cochrane 
on  Monday  last ;  and  his  Lordship  did  this,  as  he  does  every  thing,  in  an 
open  and  manly  manner,  and  also  with  great  ability  and  effect.  The 
anmuer  of  Mr.  Brougham  has  been  published  by  Mr.  PERRY,  in  these 
words  :  . 

"It  had  often  been  observed,  and  indeed  with  great  justice,  that  there  was  not 
perhaps,  a  more  painful  and  irksome  situation,  than  where  a  man  was  obliged  to 
speak  of  himself.  In  proportion  to  that  painful  situation,  and  in  compassion  to  it, 
the  indulgence  of  the  House  had  always  been  extended,  and  he  hoped  it  would 
be  so  on  the  present  occasion.  (Hear,  hear  !  from  all  sides  of  the  House.)  He 
trusted  it  would  not,  however,  be  thought  that  he  was  courting  anxiously  an 
opportunity  of  going  into  detail,  or  that  on  the  contrary  he  wished  to  avoid  such 
details,  for  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  say,  that  he  expressed  his  warmest  thanks  to  the 
noble  Lord  for  the  frank  and  open  manner  in  which  he  had  afforded  him  the 
opportunity  of  going  into  the  subject.  A  more  groundless  aspersion  had,  he  be- 
lieved, never  been  brought  forward  against  any  individual.  He  did  not  accuse 
the  noble  Lord,  however,  or  those  out  of  doors,  who  had  put  the  brief  into  his 
hands,  of  uttering  any  falsehood  in  the  statement  which  had  just  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  House,  but  he  decidedly  accused  them  of  rashness  and  imprudence, 
and  of  not  waiting  for  only  a  few  days  longer,  when  they  would  have  had  a  full 
and  fair  opportunity  of  hearing  his  opinions  on  this  most  momentous  and  impor- 
tant subject,  and  then  they  would  have  found  whether  he  was  or  was  not  inconsist- 
ent. (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  Had  those  out  of  doors,  whose  tool  the  noble  Lord  was, 
but  waited  those  few  days,  they  would  then  have  known  what  his  real  senti- 
ments on  the  question  were,  having,  as  the  House  well  knew,  reserved  to  him- 
self the  right  of  then  speaking  what  he  felt  on  the  subject.  (Hear,  hear.)  H»w 
then  could  the  noble  Lord,  how  could  they  in  whose  hands  he  is,  presume  to  know 
what  were  the  opinions  he  (Mr.  B.)  had  formed  on  this  most  interesting  question  ? 
How  do  they  know  that  he  would  not  have  stated  his  opinion  then  in  the  very 
terms  which  had  just  been  read  ?  That  they  should  have  ascertained  his 
sentiments  was  a  moral  impossibility.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  the  noble  Lord 
had  given  a  mis-statement  of  what  took  place,  and  he  should  now  endeavour  to 
give  the  House  the  particulars  of  the  case.  A  dinner  was  given  at  the  London 
Tavern  to  the  friends  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  at  which  he  (Mr.  B.)  attended, 
with  his  friend  the  Member  for  Middlesex,  with  the  late  truly  respected  and  much- 
lamented  Member  for  the  town  of  Bedford  (Mr.  Whitbread),  with  the  Member  for 
Hertfordshire  (Mr.  Brand),  and  the  Member  for  Shrewsbury  (Mr.  Bennet).  In 
the  course  of  what  passed  there,  some  observations  fell  from  him  similar  to  \v\\&t 
had  been  read  by  the  noble  Lord.  The  chief  motive  he  had  in  correcting  what  he 
had  there  stated,  was  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  words  on  this  dangerous 
and  yet  important  question  being  misrepresented.  He  then  said,  or  at  least  meant 
to  lie  understood  as  saying,  what  he  still  maintained,  that  it  was  consonant  to  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  expedient  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
that  the  power  of  elections  should  be  limited  to  those  who  paid  direct  taxes.  He  cor- 
rected what  he  had  said  on  the  subject,  as  he  was  aware  of  the  mistakes  of  re- 
porters. He  again  repeated,  and  wished  it  to  be  understood,  that  what  he  then 
said  the  same  he  now  maintained,  viz.  that  the  payment  of  direct  taxes  ought  to  be 
the  limit  of  the  elective  franchise.  He  did  not  wish  to  compete  with  the  noble 
Lord,  but  this  was  his  meaning  when  he  so  spoke.  He  should  wish  to  say  one  word 
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upon  what  had  been  said  respecting  his  advocating  the  cause  of  a  moderate  and 
gradual  Reform.  Six  years  ago  it  would  he  remembered  he  had  repeatedly  said, 
both  within  and  without  the  House,  that  it  would  be  proper  for  those  who  wished 
for  Annual  Parliaments  to  unite  with  those  who  were  more  moderate,  and  thus 
secure  a  footing.  There  was  no  reason  for  their  stopping  short,  and  he  did  not 
hold  it  to  be  inconsistent  in  the  friends  of  Annual  Parliaments  to  unite  with  the 
more  moderate  Reformers,  and  to  obtain,  in  the  first  instance,  a  beginning.  This 
was  the  opinion  he  then  held,  and  he  had  never  deviated  from  it.  The  noble  Lord 
vras  much  mistaken  when  he  supposed  that  the  mere  production  of  a  speech  de- 
livered by  him  (Mr.  B.)  at  a  tavern,  would  makejiim  swerve  from  the  line  of  duty 
merely  from  the  foolish  and  childish  desire  of  keeping  up  an  appearance  of  con- 
sistency. If  he  supposed  him  (Mr.  B.)  to  do  so,  he  was  much  mistaken.  The 
House  had  heard  him  declare  his  intention  to  reserve  his  right  of  being  heard, 
when  the  question  was  brought  fully  under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  and 
he  could  only  add,  that  he  would  still  reserve  to  himself  that  right  uninfluenced 
by  any  thing  the  noble  Lord  had  said.  He  again  repeated,  that  when  he  spoke 
of  the  extension  of  suffrage,  it  should  be  to  those  who  had  paid  direct  taxes 
only,  for  he  never  dreamt  of  it  going  further.  As  to  the  miserable  motives  al- 
leged to  have  actuated  ^him,  as  if  he  could  prostitute  himself  atone  time  to 
deliver  opinions  which  were  not  the  sentiments  of  his  heart  for  the  purpose 
of  being  carried  into  the  House  on  the  shoulders  of  a  rabble  (hear,  hear),  and  at 
another  time  to  bend  to  prejudices  he  might  have  to  contend  with  in  the 
House,  all  he  should  say  was,  that  he  treated  such  charges  with  the  contempt 
they  deserved.  The  only  pain  he  felt,  was  when  he  contemplated  the/o%  and 
the  madness  of  some  wild  theorists,  and  the  base  expedients  and  false  practices  they 
made  use  of  to  divide  the  people]Jrom  the  Constitution,  merely  to  gratify  party  pur- 
poses and  to  compass  objects  in  wrhich  the  good  of  the  country  was  neglected,  while 
the  interests  of  one  or  two  individuals  was  the  all  in  all.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  This 
gave  him  more  pain  than  all  the  noble  Lord  had  said  or  could  say.  (Hear.)" 

There  needs  little  comment.  The  calling  of  Lord  Cochrane  "  a  tool" 
in  the  hands  of  others  ;  the  calling-  the  paper  a  "  groundless  aspersion  ;" 
the  "  wannest  thanks"  to  his  Lordship  for  bringing1  forward  such  asper- 
sion ;  the  "  contempt"  expressed  at  the  imputation  of  the  "  miserable 
motive''  for  making  the  pledge ;  the  disdain  expressed  at  the  idea  of  a 
desire  to  be  "  carried  to  the  House  on  the  shoulders  of  a  RABBLE  ;"  the 
assertion  about  the  'folly  and  madness  of  some  wild  theorists,  who  were 
making  use  of  base  expedients  and  false  practices  to  divide  the  people 
from  the  Constitution  for  the  mere  private  interests  of  one  or  two  indi- 
viduals :  All  these,  my  Lord,  shall  pass  for  what  they  are  worth  ;  and,  I 
fancy,  the  full  value  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  pity  of  a  nation,  naturally 
good-natured,  and  never  prone  to  triumph  over  a  fallen  adversary. 

But,  as  to  the  two  great  points  ;  Annual  Parliaments  and  Universal 
Suffrage,  what  explanation  is  here  given  ?  Why,  as  to  the  first,  as  to 
Annual  Parliaments  no  explanation  at  all.  Indeed  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible. Ingenuity  equal  to  that  of  Lord  Peter  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  could 
not  have  got  rid  of  that  point.  And,  what  is  suffrage  co-extensive  with 
taxation  ;  what  is  that  short  of  universal  suffrage,  when  every  human 
creature  in  the  country  pays  heavy  taxes  ?  Oh  !  says  Mr.  Brougham, 
but  I  meant  "  direct  taxes."  Meant !  Why  'did  you  not  say  so  then  ? 
Meant !  You  meant  what  you  said,  to  be  sure;  arid  so  it  was  understood 
unquestionably.  Besides,  my  Lord,  be  pleased  to  consider  the  occasion 
oT writing  this  famous  paper.  It  was  the  gentleman's  creed;  it  was  his 
political  confession  of  faith.  Lawyers  are  not  apt  to  be  careless  in  their 
use  of  words  ;  they  are  not  very  much  in  the  habit  of  leaving  their  mean- 
ing dubious  from  a  desire  to  abbreviate.  And,  upon  an  occasion  like  the 
one  here  mentioned,  was  it  likely  that  the  gentleman  would  deliberately, 
.after  two  days  of  reflection,  put  upon  paper  that  which  he  did  not  mean  ? 
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Yet  it  is  not  of  the  change  of  opinion,  though  under  such  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances,  that  any  reasonable  man  will  find  fault;  it  is,  as  Lord 
Cochrane  truly  said,  the  attacks  on  those  who  noiu  entertain  the  same 
opinions;  the  charges  of  wildness,  madness,  mischievousness,  of  evil 
designs  and  base  motives,  preferred  against  those  persons,  and  the  abuse 
heaped  upon  them  (in  the  Chronicle  Speeches),  under  the  name  of  Mr. 
Brougham,  day  after  day.  This  was  too  much  for  flesh  and  blood  to  bear, 
and  the  noble  Lord  had  resented  it  in  a  most  able,  manly  and  effectual 
manner.  "  A  few  days  \"  The  gentlemen  who  held  the  pledge,  were 
to  wait  a  few  days,  till  Mr.  Brougham  should  declare  his  sentiments  ? 
What  sentiments  ?  He  had  declared  that  those  who  proposed  Annual 
Parliaments  and  Universal  Suffrage,  were  deluders,  and  those  who 
listened  to  them  were  deluded  ;  he  had  called  these  propositions,  "  little 
nostrums  and  big  blunders ;"  he  had  spoken  of  the  promoters  of  the  peti- 
tions as  wild,  mad,  mischievous  men.  Was  not  this  a  pretty  full  de- 
claration of  his  sentiments  ?  What  more  were  the  holders  of  the  pledge 
to  wait  for  ? 

I  am  not  sorry  to  perceive,  however,  that  the  learned  gentleman  re- 
ceived, in  the  hour  of  his  altered  tone,  the  kind  condolence  of  his  friend*. 
Mr.  BRAND  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  that  his  learned  friend  had  vindi- 
"  cated — he  ought  rather  to  say  he  had  completely  repelled  the  uncalled- 
tl  for  and  undeserved  attack  that  had  been  levelled  at  him."  Mr.  LIT- 
TLETON went  still  further,  as  appears  from  the  report ;  for  he  "  not  only 
"  thought  that  his  learned  friend  had  completely  vindicated  himself,  but 
f'  said  that  he  (Mr.  Littleton)  was  quite  ready  to  share  in  any  odium  that 
"  might  attach  to  his  honourable  and  learned  friend  for  his  conduct  on 
"  this  important  question."  Upon  which  I  can  only  say,  my  Lord,  that  I 
envy  the  gentleman  his  generosity  rather  than  his  taste. 

Now  then,  my  Lord,  what  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  that  I  have, 
to  your  great  fatigue,  I  am  afraid,  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  your 
Lordship  ?  Why,  it  is  this :  that  there  are  both  lay}  and  reason  on  the 
side  of  Annual  Parliaments  and  Universal  Suffrage;  that  this  plan  ol 
reform  has  actually  been,  within  these  forty  years,  brought  before  Parlia^ 
ment,  in  the  shape  of  a  Bill,  by  one  of  the  first  peers  of  the  realm  ;  and 
that  those  who  have  been  the  most  harsh  in  their  censure  of  the  present 
Reformers,  were,  a  very  little  while  ago,  the  most  decided  advocates  for 
this  very  plan  of  reform. 

We  contend,  that  we  are  right.  We  may,  nevertheless,  be  wrong ; 
but  we  want  fact  and  argument  to  convince  us  of  our  errors,  and  shall 
never  be  convinced  by4  abuse.  We  shall  never  be  convinced  by  the 
Sinecure  Placemen,  who  write  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  who  actually 
propose  the  silencing  of  us  by  force.  In  short,  my  Lord,  they  use  these 
infamous  words  :  "  The  press  may  combat  the  press  in  ordinary  times 
*'  and  upon  ordinary  topics  ;  a  measure  of  finance,  for  instance,  or  the 
"  common  course  of  politics,  or  a  point  of  theology.  But  in  seasons  of 
"  great  agitation,  on  those  momentous  subj&cts  in  which  the  peace  and 
"  security  of  society,  nay  the  very  existence  of  social  order  itself  is 
"  involved,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that  the  healing  will  come  from  the 
"  same  weapon  as  the  wound."  Then,  after  saying  that  the  people 
receive  my  Journal  "  with  entire  faith  ;  that  it  serves  them  for  law  and 

for  gospel,  for  their  creed  and  their  ten  commandments  ;  that  they 

talk  by  it  and  swear  by  it ;  that  they  are  ready  to  live  by  it,  and  to  die 
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"  by  it."     After  this,  these  writers  propose,  that  it  should  be  put  down 
by  force  of  laiu,  and  they  must  mean  new  law  too. 

Can  your  Lordship  form  an  idea  of  any  thing  more  foul,  more  base 
than  this  ?  If  the  people  do  swear  by  my  little  book,  they  must,  I  hope, 
be  in  the  right  way  ;  for  never  did  any  man  more  sedulously  propagate 
precepts  of  peace,  harmony,  patience,  fortitude,  and  obedience  to  the 
laws.  I  do  feel  proud,  I  must  feel  proud,  at  the  wonderful  extent  of  my 
writings  ;  but  I  feel  much  more  proud  in  the  reflection,  that  those  writings  ; 
without  appealing  to  the  low  passions  of  men,  but  relying  for  success  on 
the  force  of  truth  and  reason,  have  greatly  tended  to  enlighten  the 
understandings  of  the  people,  and  ^thereby  to  prevent  those  violences 
which  have  always  heretofore,  in  this  country  and  in  all  other  countries, 
been  the  inseparable  companions  pf  great  national  misery.  Your  Lord- 
ship has  truly  observed,  that  the  conduct  of  the  people  is  meritorious 
beyond  all  example.  Indeed,  the  spectacle  of  probably  four  millions 
of  people  having,  at  different  places,  met  in  large  bodies  to  petition 
on  the  subject  of  -grievances,  without  a  single  riot  or  act  of  violence,  is 
one  of  the  most  'grand  as  well  as  most  affecting,  that  ever  presented 
itself  to  the  mind  of  man ;  and,  it  is  so  honourable  to  our  national 
character,  that  we  must  hate  and  abhor  the  wretch,  who  calls  himself 
an  Englishman,  and  who  can  see  it  without  delight.  Yet,  these 
Sinecure  Placemen  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  would  have  an  impri- 
matur, a  prohibition,  enacted  against  the  writings,  which,  above  all 
others,  have  contributed  towards  the  producing  of  this  most  admirable 
effect. 

Your  Lordship  has  heard  enough  about  the  libellous  bill  posted  up 
against  Mr.  HUNT  ;  you  have  read  also  of  a  placard,  posted  up  to  excite 
riot  at  the  last  Spa-fields  Meeting,  and  from  the  examinations  before  the 
Lord  Mayor,  you  have  seen  that  placard  traced  to  its  source.  I  could 
prove,  that  a  posting-bill  against  me  was  issued  out,  in  the  hands  of  five 
bill-stickers,  from  tlfe  Courier  Office,  to  be  stuck  up  in  the  dead  of  night, 
and  that  some  of  these  people,  having  been  taken  into  custody  by  the 
watch,  were  released  by  the  constable  of  the  night  upon  their  telling  him 
who  were  their  employers.  What  can  your  Lordship,  what  can  any 
honourable  man,  think  of  these  transactions  ? 

Is  it  my  Lord,  inflammatory  matter  that  I  have  here  been  doing 
myself  the  honour  of  addressing  your  Lordship  ?  Yet  of  this  very  stamp 
have  all  my  writings  been  for  many  years  past.  The  subjects  that  I  treat 
of,  and  of  which  to  treat  is  my  taste  and  my  delight,  are  all  of  a  nature 
to  produce  thinking,  and  to  call  forth  the  reasoning  faculties  of  the'mind. 
How  much  have  we  heard  of  plans,  and  how  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds  have  we  seen  expended,  in  order  to  e?ilighten  the  people  ! 
And,  if  this  be  really  the  object  of  the  promoters  of  those  plans,  what 
praise,  is  not  due  from  them  to  me,  who  am  endeavouring  to  communi- 
cate to  the  people  at  large  all  that  I  have  acquired  from  a  life  of  appli- 
cation and  experience;  who  am,  in  short,  endeavouring  to  take  one  head, 
full  of  useful  knowledge,  and  to  clap  it  safe  and  sound  upon  every  pair 
of  shoulders  in  the  kingdom  ? 

"  The  race  that  write,"  are  my,  Lord,  but  too  generally  speaking,  full 
of  envy.  The  partiality  of  mothers  for  their  children  is  a  trifling  weak- 
ness, compared  to  that  of  authors  for  their  works  ;  and,  in  both  cases, 
the  partiality  is  usually  strong  in  proportion  to  the  worthlessness  of  it* 
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object ;  because  parental  fondness  steps  forward  as  a  compensation  for 
the  neglect  or  contempt  or  hatred  of  the  world.  But,  unhappy  authors, 
not  content  with  blindly  dealing-  on  their  own  unsuccessful  progeny, 
always  endeavour  to  avenge  their  disappointments  and  shame  on  those  of 
a  different  description.  This  is  the  case,  at  this  moment,  with  the 
Quarterly  Reviewers,  and  with  many,  many  others  !  They  would  tear 
me  to  pieces  for  writing ;  they  would  tear  the  people  to  pieces  for  reading ; 
they  would  chop  off  my  hand,  and  pluck  out  the  people's  eyes  ;  and,  this, 
or  .something  very  near  to  this,  they,  or  somebody  else,  must  do,  before 
I  shall  cease  to  write,  or  the  people  cease  to  read. 

This  very  moment  a  Second  Edition  of  the  COURIER  comes  kindly  to 
inform  me,  that  the  Green  Bag  has  brought  forth,  amongst  other  things, 
a  report  relative  to  "  the  publication  of  inflammatory  and  seditious  works 
"  at  a  CHEAP  rate,  the  end  and  intention  of  which  is  to  root  out  all 
"  feelings  of  religion  and  morality,  and  to  excite  a  hatred  and  contempt 
"  for  the  EXISTING  STATE  OF  THINGS."  Ah,  ah!  Say  you  so! 
Well !  But  are  there  not  plenty  of  laws  already  for  the  punishment  of 
seditious  writings,  and  also  of  irreligious  and  immoral  writings  ?  Oh, 
yes !  My  work  cannot  be  meant,  then  !  Yet  there  is  that  ugly  word 
CHEAP!  Why,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  dislike  cheap  publications? 
I  thought  that  all  the  kind,  all  the  benevolent,  all  the  religious,  all  the 
moral,  all  the  philanthropic,  all  the  good,  dear  Bible  and  Religious  Tract 
Societies,  were  endeavouring,  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  to  send 
forth  CHEAP  publications.  What !  It  surely  cannot  be  an  objection 
to  a  publication,  that  it  is  CHEAP !  How  are  the  people  to  get  at 
reading,  if  ^they  cannot  have  it  CHEAP  ?  These  CHEAP  publications 
do,  it  seems,  according  to  the  Courier's  account  of  the  Green  Bag,  tend 
to  excite  a  hatred  and  contempt  for  the  EXISTING  STATE  OF 
THINGS.  This  is  a  very  large  phrase.  If  it  had  said  for  the  King,  for 
the  Parliament,  for  the  Lords,  for  the  Church,  for  the  Laws,  there  would 
have  been  a  clear  meaning ;  but,  the  existing  state  of  things  may  mean 
Sinecures,  Pensions,  Grants,  Standing  Army,  a  certain  mode  of  getting1 
Seats,  it  may  mean  the  Pauperism  and  Misery  that  now  overspread  this 
formerly  happy  country.  However,  my  Lord,  if  a  law  were  to  be 
passed  against  CHEAP  publications,  I  can  assure  your  Lordship,  that  no 
general  classification  would  hide  the  real. object.  All  the  people  in 
England  would  understand  most  clearly  what  was  meant.  But,  my  Lord, 
nothing  short  of  a  TOTAL  BREAKING  UP  OF  THE  PRESS  could 
sever  the  people  of  England  from  my  writings.  If  a  law  were  passed  to 
make  my  writings  of  high  price,  the  people  would  club  their  twopences 
to  get  at  them,  and  they  would  value  them  the  more,  and  seek  them 
with  more  avidity,  on  account  of  what  they  could  not  but  regard  as  a 
prohibition.  Whether  any  attempt  of  the  sort  will  be  made  is  more  than 
I  can  say;  but,  of  one  thing  I  am  very  sure,  that  nothing  short  of  a 
direct  imprimatur ;  nothing1  short  of  a  censorship ;  that  is  to  say, 
nothing  short  of  the  Government  having  the  power  to  examine  works 
before  they  be  printed,  and  to  forbid,  their  being  printed  if  it  chooses; 
nothing  short  of  this,  will,  can,  or  shall,  keep  my  writings  from  the  eyes 
of  my  suffering  countrymen.  More  than  a  MILLION  of  my  little  books 
have  been  sold  within  the  last  six  months  ;  and,  though  the  people  are 
tormented  with  the  gnaw  ings  of  starvation  ;  though  this  is  acknowledged 
and  proclaimed  in  Parliament  as  well  as  out,  not  one  riot,  not  a  single 
breach  of  the  peace,  has  occurred  at  any  of  those  numerous  and  multi- 
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tudinous  assemblages,  where  the  principles  of  my  little  book  have  been 
held  forth  an3  acted  on. — Hundreds  of  gentlemen  are  ready  to  attest, 
that  it  is  their  firm  belief,  that  the  exemplary  patience  and  fortitude  of 
the  people  and  the  consequent  peace  of  the  country  are  to  be,  in  a  great 
degree,  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  this  little  book ;  and,  yet,  in  the  face 
of  all  this — but,  it  is  useless  to  talk ;  nothing  short  of  an  imprimatur 
will,  can,  or  shall  keep  my  writings  from  the  eyes  of  my  suffering  and 
faithful  countrymen,  who  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  many  places,  send 
up  petitions  in  time  against  any  such  measure. 

In  the  full  conviction,  that  your  Lordship  will  hold  in  abhorrence  all 
these  attempts  at  foul  play,  and  in  the  anxious  hope,  that  you  will  do  me 
the  honour  to  lend  your  patient  attention  to  what  I  have  here  written,. 

I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 
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(Political  Register,  March,  1817.) 

London,  25th  February -,  1817. 
COUNTRYMEN  AND  FRIENDS, 

Before  this  Letter  will  reach  your  hands,  Acts  of  Parliament  of  the 
most  tremendous  importance  to  us  all  will  probably  be  passed,  such  Acts 
being  at  this  moment  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  shape  of 
Bills ;  from  which  shape  they  are  changed  into  laws  in  a  few  days,  and 
which  laws  most  deeply  affect  our  liberties  and  lives. 

I  will  first  explain  clearly  what  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  is.  You  all 
know  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  our  country,  no  man  can  be  sent  to 
any  prison  until  he  has  been  brought  before  a  Magistrate;  and  then  the 
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Magistrate  cannot  send  him  to  prison  unless  there  be  evidence  upon  oath 
against  the  accused  party,  nor  until  the  accused  party  be  made  fully 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  his  alleged  crime,  and  has  been  heard 
in  his  defence,  and  confronted,  or  placed  face  to  face  with  his  accuser 
before  the  Magistrate.  Then,  when  the  man  is,  after  all  this,  sent  to 
prison,  there  must  be  a  written  warrant  of  commitment  sent  with  him ; 
and  in  that  warrant  tl*e  nature  of  the  man's  alleyed  crime  must  be 
clearly  expressed. 

This  is  this  law  of  the  land,  and  most  excellent  is  the  law  ;  for  if  a  man 
could  be  seized  and  sent  to  prison  without  these  precautions,  who  would 
be  safe?  And,  in  order  that  this  most  necessary  law  may  be  duly 
attended  to,  there  is  another  law  for  preventing  any  neglect  of  the  ob- 
servance of  all  these  matters ;  and  this  law  is  usually  called  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act.  It  is  so  called  because  the  writ,  which  I  shall  speak  of 
presently,  begins  with  these  two  latin  words,  Habeas  Corpus.  This  Act 
enables  any  man  who  may  be  put  into  any  prison,  or  confined  in  any 
manner,  to  apply  to  a  Judge  for  *  hat  is  called  a  writ,  or  command  to 
bring  such  man  before  the  Judge,  that  the  Judge  may  hear  his  complaint ; 
and  then  the  Judge,  if  he  finds  that  the  man  has  been  sent  to  prison,  or 
confined,  without  all  the  necessary  evidence  and  forms  before-mentioned, 
is  obliged  to  order  the  prisoner  to  be  discharged ;  and  the  prisoner  may 
then  prosecute  the  persons  who  have  imprisoned  him,  or  kept  him  shut 
up,  though  it  be  only  for  a  short  space  of  time. 

Now,  you  will  see  how  valuable,  how  precious  a  part,  this  is  of  our 
laws.  This  Act  of  Parliament  is  justly  called  the  Personal  Safety  Act ; 
for,  without  it,  as  you  will  clearly  see,  no  man's  person  is  safe,  except 
accidentally  ;  for,  if  Magistrates,  or  any  body  else,  can  take  up  any  man 
they  choose,  and  send  him  to  prison  without  evidence  upon  oath,  without 
his  being  heard  in  his  defence,  without  his  being  confronted  vjith  his 
accusers,  without  a  written  warrant  stating  the  nature  of  his  ojffence, 
without  any  limit  of  time,  and  without  being  able  to  get  a  writ  to  be 
brought  out  before  a  judge  to  have  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment  in- 
quired into;  if  this  be  the  case,  what  man  can  possibly  regard  his 
person  as  being  in  safety  ?  And,  my  countrymen,  this  is  the  state, 
in  which  every  man  of  us  must  be  placed  by  tbe  SUSPENSION  OF 
THE  HABEAS  CORPUS  ACT,  that  is  to  say,  by  making  that  Act  of 
no  force,  while  the  suspension  lasts,  and  by  enabling  the  Ministers  to 
imprison,  and  to  keep  in  prison,  any  body  that  they  shall  think  proper. 

Amongst  all  the  excellent  provisions  of  the  laws  of  England,  those 
which  provide  for  the  perfect  safety  of  our  persons  are  the  most  valua- 
ble. It  is,  indeed,  principally  owing  to  these  provisions,  that  this  Govern- 
ment has  been  so  much  boasted  of  in  comparison  with  the  governments 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  where  men  are  taken  up,  crammed  into 
prisons,  and  remain  sometimes  for  years,  without  ever  being  told  their 
crime,  and,  sometimes,  without  their  relations  and  friends  ever  knowing 
what  is  become  of  them.  This  was  the  case  in  France  before  the  Revo- 
lution, and  it  may  be  the  case  again  now  for  what  I  know.  It  was  the 
case  in  Spain  and  in  all  countries  where  the  Inquisition  existed.  A  man, 
woman,  any  body,  is  taken  up,  put  into  prison  and  there  kept  as  long  as 
the  persons  in  power  choose  !  In  the  case  of  the  Inquisition  the  wives 
or  children  of  unfortunate  creatures,  so  seized,  do  not  dare  so  much  as 
to  inquire  after  the  husband  or  father.  They  go  into  mourning,  and 
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always  speak  of  the  poor  wretch  as  being  dead  I  In  France,  there  was  one 
particular  prison,  called  the  Bastile  in  which  wretched  victims  of  power 
used  to  be  confined ;  and  Mr.  Arthur  Young, who  is  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  London,  relates  in  his  account  of  the  causes  of 
the  French  Revolution,  that  a  Scotchman  had  been  confined  in  this 
Bastile  for  more  than  twenty  years,  without  ever  having-  been  told  for 
what  he  was  confined  !  He  says,  that  he  was  forgotten ;  and  that  it 
was  by  mere  accident,  that  he  was  at  last  released  at  the  request  of  an 
English  Ambassador.  People  used  to  be  confined  in  this  cruel  manner 
in  virtue  of  what  was  called  a  Lettre  de  Cachet,  that  is  to  say,  a  Secret 
Letter,  in  which  the  devoted  victim  was  merely  named  and  ordered  to 
be  shut  up.  Mr.  Young  tells  us,  that  this  was  carried  to  such  a  length, 
that  these  Secret  Letters  were,  at  last,  actually  sold  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  to  any  individuals  who  would  pay  a  sufficient  sum  for  one  of 
them ;  so  that,  any  rich  man,  or  woman,  who  had  a  spite  against 
another  man,  or  woman,  might  get  such  person  shut  up  in  a  cold 
prison  for  any  length  of  time. 

I  am  not  supposing,  that  things  will  ever  be  carried  to  this  length 
in  England,  or  to  any  thing  like  this  length.  I  will  say,  too,  that 
I  do  not  believe,  that  any  one  wishes  to  see  us  reduced  to  this  state 
of  intolerable  slavery,  degradation  and  infamy.  But,  the  suspension, 
even  for  a  day,  of  this  valuable,  this  sacred  law,  is  so  serious  a  mat- 
ter, that,  really,  it  is  a  subject  fit  to  make  the  whole  nation  put  on 
crape,  sackcloth  and  ashes.  Before  I  go  any  further,  I  beg  you  to  at- 
tend to  what  Mr.  BLACKSTONE,  who  was  a  Judge,  has  written  upon 
this  law  of  Habeas  Corpus,  or  personal  safety. — 

"  Of  great  importance  to  the  public  is  the  preservation  of  this  personal 
liberty :  for  if  ortce  it  were  left  in  the  power  of  any,  the  highest  magistrate  to 
imprison  arbitrarily  whomever  he  or  his  officers  thought  proper  (as  in  France  it 
is  daily  practised  by  the  Crown,)  there  would  soon  be  an  end  to  all  other  rights 
and  immunities.  Some  have  thought,  that  unjust  attacks,  even  upon  life,  or 
property,  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  magistrate  arc  less  dangerous  to  the  com- 
monwealth, than  such  as  are  made  upon  the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject.  To 
bereave  a  man  of  life,  or  by  violence  to  confiscate  his  estate,  without  accusation 
or  trial,  would  be  so  gross  and  notorious  an  act  of  despotism,  as  must  at  once 
convey  the  alarm  of  tyranny  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  But  confinement 
of  the  person,  by  secretly  hurrying  him-  to  gaol,  where  his  sufferings  are  un- 
known or  forgotten,  is  a  less  public,  a  less  striking,  and  therefore  a  more  dan- 
gerous  engine  of  arbitrary  government.  And  yet  sometimes,  when  the  State  is  in 
real  danger,  even  this  naay  be  a  necessary  measure.  But  the  happiness  of  our 
Constitution  is,  that  it  is  not  left  to  the  executive  power  to  determine  when  the 
danger  of  the  State  is  so  great  as  to  render  this  measure  expedient.  For  the  Par- 
liament only,  or  legislative  power,  whenever  it  sees  proper,  can  authorize  the 
Crown,  by  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  for  a  short  and  limited  time,  to 
imprison  suspected  persons  without  giving  any  reason  for  so  doing,;  as  the  senate 
of  Rome  was  wont  to  have  recourse  to  a  dictator,  a  magistrate  of  absolute  au- 
thority, when  they  judged  the  republic  in  any  imminent  danger.  Tb«  decree  of 
the  senate,  which  usually  preceded  the  nomination  of  this  magistrate,  '  Dent 
operam  consulles,  nequid  respublica  detriment  capiat,'  was  called  the  '  senatus 
consultum  ultima  necessitatis.'  In  like  manner  this  experiment  ought  only  to  be 
tried  in  cases  of  extreme  emergency ;  and  in  these  the  nation  parts  with  its 
liberty  for  awhile,  in  order  to  preserve  it  for  ever." 

Now,  then,  the  question  is,  whether  such  case  of  "  extreme  emergency" 
does  now  exist.  You  have  read,  in  the  public  papers,  the  Reports  of  the 
Secret  Committees  of  the  two  Houses,  upon  which  this  Suspension  Bill 
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is  founded.  When  the  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  Lords  by  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  he  expressed  his  great  pain,  and  his  shame  for  his  country,  at 
thinking  it  his  duty  to  do  it,  and  deep  pain  was  also  expressed  by  Lord 
Castlereagh,  who  introduced  it  into  the  Lower  House.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  believe  them  sincere  upon  this  point ;  for,  good  God  !  what  a 
thing  it  is  to  think  of!  At  the  end  of  a  twenty-five  years'  war  against 
revolutionary  principles,  to  come,  in  this  most  solemn  manner,  to  a  de- 
claration, that  this  most  tremendous  measure  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  the  English  Government,  that  Government,  which 
has  so  many  thousand  times  been  called  "  the  admiration  and  the  envy 
of  the  world,"  and  which,  in  its  full  scope  and  powers,  without  any 
adulteration,  really  is  worthy  of  the  admiration  of  the  world  !  For  the 
American  Government,  though  its  form  and  name  are  different  from 
those  of  ours,  is  really,  in  substance,  the  same  as  to  its  laws.  There  is 
Magna  Charta,  there  is  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  there  is  the  sacred  Act  of 
Habeas  Corpus  ;  and,  a  circumstance  which  I,  as  an  Englishman,  used 
to  be  monstrously  proud  of  when  I  was  in  America,  was,  that  one  of  the 
StatejConstitutions  consists  principally,and  almost  solely^f  the  declaration, 
that  "  the  good  people  of  this  State  shall  enjoy  the  laws  of  England  ;" 
and,  in  every  one  of  their  wise  constitutions  special  care  has  been  pro- 
vided, that  the  law  called  Habeas  Corpus  shall  be  regarded  as  the  birth- 
right of  the  people,  and  shall  be  held  sacred  accordingly. 

I  have  no  room  at  present  to  say  more  upon  this  subject.  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  the  Ministers  have  been  deceived  by  designing  persons, 
and  that  they  think  that  dangers  exist,  which  do  not  exist.  The  silly 
Spenceans  have  been  going  on  with  their  nonsense  for  more  than  ten 
years.  Their  notions  are  foolishness  itself.  There  are  other  Bills  fibout 
to  be  passed,  one  for  the  better  protection  of  the  Prince's  person ;  another 
for  preventing  public-meetings,  unless  called  by  sheriffs,  magistrates,  or 
persons  in  authority ;  and  another  for  the  putting  down  of  clubs  and 
associations ;  and  another  to  punish  with  death  all  attempts  to  seduce 
soldiers  from  their  allegiance  and  duty.  With  respect  to  the  first  and 
last  of  these,  I  hope  they  are  wholly  unnecessary.  With  regard  to  the 
preventing  of  public  meetings,  that  appears  to  me  to  be  also  unnecessary 
and  a  lamentable  curtailment  of  our  rfchts  ;  and  with  regard  to  clubs 
and  associations,  I  do  not  see  where  the  prevention  is  to  stop.  We  have 
Pitt  clubs,  whig  clubs,  clubs  to  suppress  vice,  clubs  to  detect  and  punish 
thieves,  bible  clubs,  school  clubs,  benefit  clubs,  methodist  clubs,  Hampden 
clubs,  Spencean  clubs,  military  clubs,  naval  clubs,  gaming  clubs,  eating 
clubs,  drinking  clubs,  masters'  clubs,  journeymen's  clubs,  and  a  thousand 
other  sorts  of  clubs  and  associations.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  you, 
my  readers,  will  know  that  I  have  always  not  only  not  recommended  any 
sort  of  clubs  or  societies,  but  that  I  have  always  most  earnestly  endea- 
voured to  persuade  the  public  that  clubs  OF  ALL  SORTS  were  of  mis- 
chievous tendency  in  general,  and,  in  no  possible  case,  could  be  produc- 
tive of  good.  The  reasons,  on  which  this  opinion  is  founded  have  often 
been  stated  by  me  ;  and,  since  the  question  of  reform  has  been  so  much 
agitated,  I  have  taken  particular  pains  to  endeavour  to  discourage  all  sorts 
of  combinations,  associations,  affiliations,  and  correspondencies  of  soci- 
eties having  that  object  in  view  ;  and  I  have  said,  upon  these  occasions, 
that  if  the  object  were  not  to  be  obtained  by  the  general,  free,  unpacked 
unbiassed,  impression  and  expression  of  the  public  mind,  it  never  could 
be,  and  never  ought  be  obtained  at  all.  That  is  still  my  opinion. 
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The  subjoined  Petitions  on  the  subject  of  the  Reports  I  beg-  you  to 
read  with  attention  ;  and,  if  any  doubt  can  yet  remain  in  the  mind  of  any 
human  being-,  as  to  the  law  or  the  fitness  of  Annual  Parliaments  and 
Universal  Suffrage,  that  doubt  must,  I  think,  be  removed  by  the  incom- 
parable letter  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond.j  Let  it  be  recollected,  too,  that  this 
famous  letter  was  addressed  to  a  Colonel  of  Volunteers  to  be  communi- 
cated to  whole  bodies  of  Volunteers,  and  that,  a  Convention  of  Delegates, 
from  all  the  Counties  in  Ireland,  met  to  promote  reform  upon  the  very 
principles  of  this  letter  !  Nay,  it  is  a  fact,  that  Lord  Castlereagh  him- 
self came  first  into  Parliament  upon  a  test  to  promote  parliamentary 
reform.  Mr.  Pitt  was  a  reformer,  his  father  was  a  reformer  ;  and,  are  we 
now  to  be  told,  that  we  aim  at  the  utter  "  subversion  of  the  Constitu  tion," 
because  we  ask  for  a  reform  upon  the  principles  of  this  memorable  and 
matchless  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  ?  And  are  we,  who  write  as 
I  write,  to  be  called  little  short  of  traitors,  because  we,  in  a  strain  of 
sober  arguments,  endeavour  to  maintain  these  same  principles,  and  give 
our  reasons  for  believing1,  that,  by  acting  upon  these  principles,  the 
miseries  of  our  unhappy  country  would  be  the  more  speedily  and  effectu- 
ally changed  into  a  state  of  prosperity  and  happiness  ?  Oh,  no  !  A 
love  of  truth  and  of  fair  play,  so  natural  to  all  mankind  ;  reason,  justice, 
human  nature  itself,  all  cry  aloud,  no,  no,  no  ! 

WM.  COBBETT. 

P.  S.  There  is  to  be  a  County  Meeting  at  Winchester,  on  the  llth  of 
March,  called  by  the  Sheriff.  I  hope  that  every  Hampshire  man,  who 
can  possibly  go,  will  go  to  that  meeting,  at  which  I  shall  certainly  be,  if 
I  am  alive,  as  well  as  Lord  Cochrane,  who  has  signed  a  Requisition  for  it» 


To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parliament 
assembled. 

• 

The  Petition  of  Thomas  Cl^ary,*  Secretary  to  the  London  Union 
Society, 

Humbly  sheweth, — 

That  it  is  with  great  reluctance,  as  well  as  humility,  that  your  petitioner 
offers  himself  to  the  notice  of,  and  prays  for  a  hearing  from  your  right 
honourable  House  ;  but  that  your  petitioner,  though  a  very  humble  indi- 
vidual, feels  himself  impelled  by  a  sense  of  imperious  duty,  to  beseech 
your  right  honourable  House  to  pause,  and  to  hear  further  evidence, 
before  your  right  honourable  House  proceed  to  adopt  legislative  mea- 
sures upon  the  Report,  now  on  the  table  of  your  right  honourable 
House,  from  your  late  Secret  Committee. 

Your  petitioner  begs  permission  humbly  to  state  to  your  right  honour- 
able House,  that  he  has  read  in  the  afore-mentioned  Report  of  the  Secret 
Committee  of  your  Lordships,  the  following  passage  ;  to  wit : 

"  Others  of  these  Societies  are  called  Union  Clubs,  professing  the 
"  same  object  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  but  under  these  words  under- 

*  These  petitions  were  written  by  Mr.  COBBETT. — ED. 
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standing  Universal  Suffrage  and  Annual  Parliaments — projects  which  evi- 
'  dently  involve  not  any  qualified  or  partial  change,  but  a  total  subversion 
'  of  the  British  Constitution.  It  appears  that  there  is  a  London  Union 
'  Society,  and  branch  Unions  corresponding  with  it,  and  affiliated  to  it. 
*  Others  of  these  Societies  have  adopted  the  name  of  Spencean  Philan- 
'  thropists ;  and  it  was  by  members  of  a  club  of  this  description  that 
'  the  pifens  of  the  conspirators  in  London  were  discussed  and  prepared 
'  for  execution." 

Your  petitioner  presumes  not  to  oppose  his  opinions  against  those  of  a 
Committee  of  your  right  honourable  House  ;  but,  he  hopes,  that  he  may 
be  humbly  permitted  to  state,  that,  when  a  bill  was  brought  before  your 
right  honourable  House  by  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond,  laying  it  down  as 
a  matter  of  principle,  that  Annual  Parliaments  and  Universal  Suffrage 
were  the  inherent  and  unalienable  rights  of  Englishmen,  the  noble  Duke 
was  not  accused  of  a  desire  to  produce  a  total  subversion  of  the  British 
Constitution. 

It  is  not,  however,  on  matters  of  opinion,  but  on  matters  of  most  im- 
portant fact,  that  your  petitioner  humbly  appeals  to  the  candour,  the 
^wisdom  and  the  justice  of  your  right  honourable  House,  and  on  matters 
of  fact,  too,  with  regard  to  which  your  petitioner  is  able  to  submit  to 
your  right  honourable  House  the  clearest  and  most  indubitable  testimony. 
Your  petitioner's  entire  ignorance  of  the  views  of  the  Secret  Committee 
of  your  right  honourable  House,  as  well  as  his  profound  respect  and  ex- 
treme deference  for  every  thing  done  within  the  walls  of  your  right 
honourable  House,  are  more  than  sufficient  to  restrain  your  petitioner 
from  attempting  even  to  guess  at  the  reasons  for  your  Committee's 
having  so  closely  connected  the  "  London  Union  Society/'  with  the 
Societies  of  "  Spencean  Philanthropists ;"  but,  your  petitioner  humbly 
begs  leave  to  assure  your  Lordships,  that  he  is  ready  and  able  to  prove  at 
the  Bar  of  your  Lordships,  that  there  never  has  existed,  between  these 
Societies,  the  smallest  connection  of  any  sort,  either  in  person  or  design, 
the  object  of  the  former  being  to  obtain  "  a  Parliamentary  Reform', 
according  to  the  Constitution,"  while  that  of  the  latter,  as  appears  by  the 
Report  of  your  Lordships'  Committee,  has  been  to  obtain  a  Common 
partnership  in  the  land :  and  that,  therefore,  any  evidence  which  may 
have  been  laid  before  the  Secret  Committee  of  your  Lordships  to  establish 
this  connection,  is,  as  your  petitioner  is  ready  to  prove  at  the  bar  of  your 
Lordships,  wholly  destitute  of  truth. 

But,  the  facts  to  which  your  petitioner  is  most  anxious  humbly  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  patient  attention  of  your  right  hon.  House,  relate 
to  that  affiliation  and  correspondence,  which  your  Lordships'  Secret 
Committee  have  been  pleased  to  impute  to  the  London  Union  Society,  by 
observing  that  "  it  appears  that  there  js  a  London  Union  Society',  and 
Branch  Unions,  corresponding  with  it,  and  affiliated  to  it ;"  a  descrip- 
tion which  seems,  in  the  humble  conception  of  your  petitioner,  to  resem- 
ble that  which  was  given  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society  in  1795, 
and  which,  as  your  petitioner  humbly  conceives,  point  to  measures  of  a 
nature  similar  to  those  which  were  then  adopted  ;  and  your  petitioner, 
though  with  all  humility,  ventures  to  express  his  confidence,  that  the  evi- 
dence which  he  doubts  not  has  been  produced  to  your  Lordships'  Secret 
Committee  to  justify  this  description,  is  wholly  and  entirely  false,  as  your 
petitioner  is  ready  to  prove,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  at  the  bar  of 
your  right  honourable  House. 
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Upon  this  important  point  your  petitioner  humbly  begs  leave  to  repre- 
sent to  your  right  honourable  House,  that  the  London  Union  Society  was 
founded  in  1812  by  Mr.  Edward  Bolton  Clive,  Mr.  Walter  Fawkes,  the 
late  Colonel  Bosville,  Mr.  Montague  Burgoyne,  the  present  Lord  Mayor, 
Mr.  Alderman  Goodbehere,  Mr.  Francis  Canning,  Mr.  William  Hallett, 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Major  Cartwright,  Mr.  Robert  Slade,  Mr.  Timothy 
Brown,  Mr.  F.  J.  Clarke,  and  several  other  individuals  equally-Respect- 
able; that  it  continued  to  hold  meetings  but  a  very  short  time  ;  that  it 
never  did  any  act  except  the  publishing  of  one  address  to  the  nation  on 
the  subject  of  Reform  ;  that  it  never  had  any  one  "  branch  ;"  that  it  never 
held  any  correspondence  either  written  or  verbal  with  any  Society  of  any 
sort ;  that  it  never  was  affiliated  to  any  society  or  branch  or  any  body  of 
men  whatsoever  ;  finally,  that  it  has  not  even  met  for  nearly  three  years 
and  a  half  last  past ;  and,  of  course,  that  it  is  not  now  in  existence. 

What,  then,  must  have  been  the  surprise  and  the  pain  of  your  humble 
petitioner,  when  he  saw,  in  the  Report  of  your  Lordships'  Secret  Com- 
mittee, this  London  Union  Society  represented,  not  only  as  still  being  in 
existence,  but  busily  and  extensively  at  work,  establishing  branches  and 
affiliations,  carrying  on  an  active  correspondence,  infusing  life  into 
Societies  of  Spencean  Philanthropists,  and  producing,  by  these  means, ' 
plans  of  conspiracy,  revolution  and  treason  !  And,  though  your  petitioner 
is  too  well  assured  of  the  upright  views  and  of  the  justice  of  every  Com- 
mittee consisting  of  members  of  your  noble  and  right  honourable  House 
not  to  be  convinced  that  very  strong  evidence  in  support  of  these  charges 
must  have  been  produced  to  your  Lordships'  Secret  Committee,  your 
petitioner  cannot,  nevertheless,  refrain  from  expressing  most  hnmbly  his 
deep  regret  that  your  Lordships'  Committee  should  not  have  deigned  to 
send  for  the  books  and  other  testimonials  of  the  character  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  London  Union  Society ;  and  your  petitioner  humbly  begs 
leave  to  observe,  that  this  omission  appears  singularly  unfortunate  for  the 
London  Union  Society,  seeing  that  the  Secret  Committee  of  your  Lord- 
ships appear,  in  another  part  of  their  Report,  to  lament  the  want  of 
means  of  obtaining  the  written  proceedings  of  Societies,  and  seeing  that 
it  was  natural  to  expect,  that  a  Society  having  branches,  an  affiliation  and 
an  active  correspondence,  had  also  a  copious  collection  of  written 
documents. 

Your  petitioner  is  aware,  that  he  has  trespassed  too  long  on  the 
patience  of  your  Lordships  ;  but,  well  knowing  that  your  Lordship's  seek 
only  for  truth  as  the  basis  of  your  proceedings,  he  humbly  hopes  that  you 
will  be  pleased  to  excuse  the  earnestness  of  his  present  representation, 
and  he  also  presumes  humbly  to  "express  his  hope,  that  your  Lordships 
will  be  pleased,  in  your  great  tenderness  for  the  character  and  liberties 
of  his  Majesty's  faithful  subjects,  to  consider  whether  it  be  not  possible 
that  your  Secret  Committee  may  4iave  been  misled,  by  what  they  may 
have  deemed  good  evidence,  as  to  other  parts  of  their  secret  Report ; 
and,  at  the  least,  your  petitioner  humbly  prays  that  your  Lordships  will, 
in  your  great  condescension,  be  pleased  to  permit  your  petitioner  to 
produce  all  the  books  and  papers  of  the  London  Union  Society  at  the 
bar  of  your  right  honourable  House,  where  your  petitioner  confidently 
assures  your  Lordships  that  he  is  ready  to  prove  all  and  singular  the  alle- 
gations contained  in  this  his  most  humble  petition. 

And  your  petitioner  will  ever  pray, 

THOMAS  CLEARY. 


To  ill 
Gr 
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To  the  Lords  Spiritual  and   Temporal  of  the   United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  Parliament  assembled. 

The  Petition  of  Henry  Hunt,  of  Middleton  Cottage,  in  the  County  of 
Southampton,* 

Humbly  Sheweth,-- 

Thafyour  petitioner,  who  had  the  honour  to  be  the  mover  of  the  peti- 
tions at  the  recent  Meeting's  held  in  Spa-fields,  one  of  which  petitions 
has  been  received  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  and  two  of 
which  petitions  have  been  presented  to,  and  received  by,  the  honourable 
the  House  of  Commons,  has  read,  in  the  public  prints,  a  paper  entitled 
a  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  your  right  honourable  House,  and 
which  Report  appears  to  your  petitioner,  as  far  as  his  humble  powers  of 
disentanglement  have  enabled  him  to  analyse  the  same,  to  submit  to  your 
right  .honourable  House,  as  solemn  truths,  the  following  assertions  ; 
to  wit : 

1.  That  the  first  public  meeting  in  Spa-fields,  which  had  for  its  osten- 
sible object,  a  petition  for  relief  and  Reform,  was  closely  connected 
with,  and  formed  part  of,  a  conspiracy  to  produce  an  insurrection 
for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Government. 

2.  That  Spa-fields  was  fixed   upon  as  the  place   of  assembling,  on 
account  of  its  vicinity  to  the  Bank  and  the  Tower  ;  and  that,  for  this 
same  reason,  "  care  was  taken  to  adjourn  the  meeting  to  the  2d 
"  of  December,  by  which  time  it  was  hoped  that  preparations  for 
"  the  insurrection  would  be  fully  matured." 

3.  That,  at  this  second  Meeting,  flags,  banners,  and  all  the  ensigns  of 

insurrection  were  displayed,  and  that,  finally,  an  insurrection  was 
began  by  persons  collected  in  the  Spa-fields,  and  that  notwith- 
standing the  ultimate  oJyject  was  then  frustrated,  the  same  designs 
still  continued  to  be  prWsecuted  with  sanguine  hopes  of  success. 

4.  That  a  large  quantity  of  pike-heads  had  been  ordered  of  one  individual, 

and  that  250  had  actually  been  made  and  paid  for. 

5.  That  Delegates  from  Hampden   Clubs  in  the  Country  have  met  irf 

London,  and  that  they  are  expected  to  meet  again  in  March. 

That,  as  to  the  FIRST  of  these  assertions,  as  your  petitioner  possesses 
no  means  of  ascertaining  the  secret  thoughts  of  men,  he  cannot  pretend 
to  assert,  that  none  of  the  persons,  with  whom  the  calling  of  the  first 
Spa-fields  Meeting  originated,  had  no  views  of  a  riotous  or  revolutionary 
kind  ;  bui  he  humbly  conceives,  that  a"  simple  narrative  of  facts  will  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  satisfy  your  right  honourable  House,  that  no 
such  dangerous  projects  ever  entered  the  minds  of  those  who  consti- 
tuted almost  the  entire  mass  of  that  most  numerous  Meeting.  Therefore 
in  the  hope  of  producing  this  conviction  in  the  mind  of  your  right 
honourable  House,  your  petitioner  begs  leave  to  proceed  to  state  :  that 
he,  who  was  then  at  his  house  in  the  country,  received,  a  short  time 
before  the  15th  of  November  last,  a  letter  from  Thomas  Preston,  Secre- 
tary of  a  Committee,  requesting  your  petitioner  to  attend  a  Public 
Meeting  of  the  distressed  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  intended  to  be 
held  in  Spa-fields  on  the  day  just  mentioned  ;  that  your  petitioner  there- 
upon wrote  to  Thomas  Preston  to  know  what  was  the  object  of  the 
intended  meeting ; — that  he  received,  in  the  way  of  answer,  a  newspaper 
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called  the  Independent  Whig  of  November  10th,  1816,  containing  an 
advertisement  in  these  words;  to  wit:  "At  a  Meeting  held  at  the 
Carlisle,  Shoreditch,  on  Thursday  evening,  it  was  determined  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  distressed  manufacturers,  mariners,  artisans  and  others 
of  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  the  bortwgh  of  Southwark 
and  parts  adjacent,  in  Spa-fields,  on  Friday  the  15th  instant,  precisely 
at  twelve  o'clock,  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  petitioning 
the  Prince  Regent  and  Legislature,  to  adopt  immediately  such  mea- 
sures as  will  relieve  the  sufferers  from  the  misery  which  now  overwhelms 
them.  (Signed)  JOHN  DYALL,  Chairman,  THOMAS  PRESTON,  Secre- 
tary ." — that  your  petitioner  upon  seeing  this  advertisement,  hesitated 
not  to  accept  of  the  invitation  ; — that  he  attended  at  the  said  meeting : 
— that  he  there  found  ready  prepared,  a  paper,  called,  to  the  best  of  his 
recollection,  a  memorial,  which  some  persons,  then  utter  strangers  to 
him,  proposed  to  move  for  the  adoption  of  the  Meeting; — that  your 
petitioner  perceiving  in  this  paper,  propositions  of  a  nature  which  he  did 
not  approve  of,  and  especially  a  proposition  for  the  Meeting  going  in  a 
body  to  Carlton  House,  declared  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  said  memorial — that  your  petitioner  then  brought  forward  an  humble 
petition  to  the  Prince  Regent,  which  petition  was  passed  by  the  Meeting 
unanimously,  and  which  petition,  having  been  by  your  petitioner,  delivered 
to  Lord  Sidmouth,  that  noble  Lord  has,  by  letter,  informed  your  peti- 
tioner, was  immediately  laid  before  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent.  And  your  petitioner  here  begs  leave  further  to  state,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  aforementioned  Memorial,  that  John  Dyall,  whose  name, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  who  called  the  Meeting  (and  of  which 
Committee  Thomas  Preston  was  Secretary),  having,  before  the  Meeting 
took  place,  been  called  before  Mr.  John  Gifford,  one  of  the  Police  Magis- 
trates, had  furnished  Mr.  Gifford  with  a  copy  oj  the  said  Memorial, 
and  that  that  copy  w&s  in  the  hands  of  Ltmd  Sidmouth  at  the  moment 
when  the  Meeting  was  about  to  assemble,  though  (from  an  oversight,  no 
doubt)  neither  the  Police  Magistrates  nor  any  other  person  whatever 
gave  your  petitioner  the  smallest  intimation  of  the  dangerous  tendency 
or  even  of  the  existence  of  such  Memorial,  or  of  any  improper  views 
being  entertained  by  any  of  the  parties  calling  the  Meeting,  though  it 
now  appears,  that  the  written  placards  entitled  "  Britons  to  Arms"  are 
imputed  to  those  same  parties,  though  it  is  notorious  that  that  paper  ap- 
peared in  all  the  public  prints  so  far  back  as  the  month  of  October,  and 
though,  when  your  Petitioner  waited  on  Lord  Sidmouth  with  the  petition 
of  the  Prince  Regent,  that  noble  Lord  himself  informed  your  petitioner, 
that  the  Government  were  fully  apprized  beforehand  of  the  propositions 
intended  to  be  brought  forward  at  the  Meeting.  So  that  your  petitioner 
humbly  begs  leave  to  express  his  confidence  that  your  Honourable  House 
will  clearly  perceive,  that  if  any  insurrection  had  taken  place  on  the  day 
of  the  first  Spa-fields  Meeting,  it  would  have  been  entirely  owing  to  the 
neglect,  if  not  connivance,  of  those  persons  who  possessed  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  views  of  the  parties  with  whom  that 
Meeting  originated. 

With  regard  to,  the  second  assertion,  namely,  that,  "care  was  taken  to 
adjourn  the  Meeting  to  the  2nd  of  December,"  your  petitioner  begs  leave 
to  state,  that  it  will  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  proceedings  of  that  day, 
that  there  was  nothing  like  previous  concert  or  care  in  this  matter;  for, 
that  a  resolution  first  proposed  to  adjourn  the  Meeting  to  the  day  of  the 
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Meeting1  of  Parliament,  and  then  to  meet  in  Palace-yard,  of  course  not 
so  much  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bank  and  the  Tower ;  and  that  when  this 
resolution  was  awarded  so  as  to  provide  for  a  meeting  on  the  2nd  of 
December  on  the  same  spot,  it  was  merely  grounded  on  the  uncertainty 
as  to  the  time  when  the  Parliament  might  meet.  Your  Petitioner 
further  begs  leave  to  state  here,  as  being-,  in  a  most  interested  man- 
ner, connected  with  this  adjournment  of  the  Meeting-,  that,  when  your 
Petitioner  waited  on  Lord  Sidmouth  with  the  petition  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  he  informed  his  Lordship  that  the  Meeting  was  to  re-assemble  on 
the  2nd  of  December,  when  your  Petitioner  had  engaged  to  carry  his 
Lordship's  answer  and  deliver  it  to  the  adjourned  meeting,  and,  that  his 
Lordship,  so  far  from  advising  your  Petitioner  not  to  go  to  the  said  Meet- 
ing, so  far  from  saying  any  thing  to  discourage  the  said  Meeting,  dis- 
tinctly told  your  Petitioner,  that  your  Petitioner's  presence  and  conduct 
appeared  to  his  Lordship  to  have  prevented  great  possible  mischief. 
Whence  your  Petitioner  humbly  conceives,  that  he  is  warranted  in  con- 
cluding that  there  did,  at  the  time  here  referred  to,  exist  in  his  Lordship 
no  desire  to  prevent  the  said  Meeting  from  taking  place. 

Your  Petitioner,  in  adverting  humbly  to  the  THIRD  assertion  of  your 
Secret  Committee,  begs  to  be  permitted  to  state,  that  the  persons  who 
went  from  Spa-fields  to  engage  in  riot  on  the  2nd  of  December,  formed  no 
part  of  the  Meeting  called  for  that  day  ;  that  these  persons  came  into  the 
fields  full  two  hours  before  the  time  of  meeting;  that  they  left  the  fields 
full  an  hour  before  that  time ;  that  they  did  not  consist,  at  the  time  of 
leaving  the  fields,  of  more  than  forty  or  fifty  individuals ;  that  they  were 
joined  by  sailors  and  others,  persons  going  from  witnessing  the  execution 
of  four  men  in  the  Old  Bailey ;  that  your  Petitioner,  who  had  come  up 
from  Essex  in  the  morning,  met  the  rioters  in  Cheapside  ;  that  he  pro- 
ceeded directly  to  the  Meeting,  which  he  found  to  be  very  numerous  ; 
that  there  a  Resolution  wa$  immediately  proposed  by  your  Petitioner 
strongly  condemning  all  rioting  and  violence,  which  Resolution  passed 
with  the  most  unanimous  acclamations  ;  that  a  Petition,  which  has  since 
been  signed  by  upwards  of  twenty-four  thousand  names,  and  received  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  then  passed  ;  and  that  the  Meeting,  though 
immense  as  to  numbers,  finally  separated,  without  the  commission  of 
any  single  act  of  riot,  outrage,  or  violence.  And  here  your  Petitioner 
humbly  begs  leave  to  beseech  the  attention  of  your  honourable  House  to 
the  very  important  fact  of  a  third  Meeting  having  taken  place  on  the 
10th  instant,  on  the  same  spot,  more  numerously  attended  than  either  of 
the  former ;  and  that,  after  having  agreed  to  a  Petition,  which  has  since 
been  received  by  your  honourable  House,  the  said  Meeting  separated  in 
the  most  peacable  and  orderly  manner  ;  which  your  Petitioner  trusts  is 
quite  sufficient  to  convince  your  honourable  House  that,  if,  as  your  Secret 
Committee  reported,  designs  of  riot  do  stilt  continue  to  be  prosecuted 
with  sanguine  hope  of  success,  these  designs  can  have  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  Meetings  for  retrenchment,  relief,  and  reform,  held 
in  Spa-fields. 

That,  as  to  the  pike-heads,  your  Petitioner  begs  leave  to  state  to  your 
right  hon.  House,  that  while  he  was  at  the  last  Spa-fields  Meeting,  an 
anonymous  letter  was  put  into  the  hands  of  your  Petitioner's  servant, 
who  afterwards  gave  it  to  your  Petitioner;  that  this  letter  stated  that  one 
Bentley,  a  smith,  of  Hart- street,  Covent-garden,  had  been  employed  by 
a  man,  in  the  dress  of  a  gamekeeper,  to  make  some  spikes  to  put  round 
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a  fish-pond ;  that  the  gamekeeper  came  and  took  a  parcel  away  and  paid 
for  them  ;  that  he  came  soon  afterwards  and  said  the  things  answered 
very  well,  and  ordered  more  to  be  made  ;  that,  in  a  little  while  after  this, 
the  said  Bentley  was  sent  for  to  the  Bow-street  Office,  and,  after  a  private 
examination,  was  desired  to  make  a  pike,  or  spike,  of  the  same  sort,  and 
to  carry  it  to  the  office,  which  he  did.  That  your  Petitioner  perceives 
that  the  information  which  it  contains  may  possibly  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  giving  a  clue  to  the  strict  investigation,  which  he  humbly 
presumes  to  hope  will  be  instituted  by  your  honourable  House  into  this 
very  interesting  matter. 

That  as  to  the  FIFTH  assertion,  that  Delegates  have  assembled  in  Lon- 
don from  Hampden  Clubs  in  the  country,  your  Petitioner  has  first  to 
observe,  that  these  persons  never  called  themselves  Delegates,  and  were 
not  called  Delegates  by  anybody  connected  with  them  ;  that  they  were 
called,  and  were,  "Deputies  from  Petitioning  Bodies"  for  Parliamentary 
Reform  ;  that  your  Petitioner  was  one  of  them,  having  been  deputed  by 
the  petitioners  at  Bristol  and  Bath  ;  that  these  Deputies  met  three  times, 
and  always  in  an  open  room,  to  which  newspaper  reporters  were  ad- 
mitted ;  that  an  account  of  all  their  proceedings  was  published  ;  that 
they  separated  at  the  end  of  three  days,  not  upon  a  motion  of  adjourn- 
ment, but  of  absolute  dissolution,  which  motion  was  made  by  your  Peti- 
tioner, who  is  ready  to  prove  that  your  Committee  has  been  imposed  upon 
as  to  the  fact  that  these  Delegates,  or  Deputies,  are  expected  to  meet 
again  in  March. 

That  your  Petitioner  is  ready  to  prove  at  the  bar  of  your  right  hon. 
House  all  the  facts  and  allegations  contained  in  this  Petition,  and  that 
he  humbly  prays  so  to  be  permitted  there  to  prove  them  accordingly. 

And  your  Petitioner  will  ever  pray. 

HENRY  HUNT. 
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On  the  Report*  made  to  Parliament.— On  the  Habeas  Corpus  suspension.— On  the 
Sedition  Bills  and  Treason  Bills,— On  the  State  to  which  we  are  Reduced. 


(Political  Register,  March,  1815.) 

London,  March  5,  1817. 
MY  .GOOD  NEIGHBOURS, 

Yesterday  the  Act  passed  the  Royal  Assent !     It  is  now  a  law ;  and 
to  this  law  we  must  now  submit !     For  many,   many  years,  I  have  been 
my  country  against  the  measures,  which  have  finally  brought  us 
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to  this  pass  ;  and,  those  among  you,  who  have  been  in  the  the  habit  of 
attending-  the  Meetings  at  Winchester,  will  remember  how  the  greater 
part  of  the  farmers  and  of  all  those  who  seemed  to  be  in  rather  higher 
life  than  the' rest  used  to  scoff  at  me,  when  I  foretold  to  you  all  what 
would  be  the  end  of  the  things  which  I  used  to  complain  of. — Those  per- 
sons must  now  begin  to  feel  some  degree  of  alarm  and  shame ;  but  this 
feeling  comes  too  late. 

I  have  no  scruple  to  say,  that  this  is  the  most  important  event  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  world  for  hundreds  of  years ;  because  it  changes,  in  the 
most  important  part,  the  state  of  this  nation,  which  is,  and  long  has  been, 
of  greater  consequence  than  any  other  nation.  The  event  itself  being  so 
awfully  important,  you,  and  every  Englishman,  ought  to  know  what  has 
produced  it.  When  our  children's  children  shall  read  of  this  event, 
they  will  be  all  anxiety  to  know  what  was  the  cause  of  it ;  what  was  the 
cause  of  putting,  for  several  months  at  the  least,  the  personal  safety  of 
every  man,  however  innocent  he  may  be,  within  the  absolute  power  of  a 
Secretary  of  State,  or  of  Six  Privy  Councillors. 

This  measure  was  proposed  to  the  two  Houses,  in  consequence  of  a 
Report  to  each  House,  made  by  a  Secret  Committee  of  each  House,  and 
these  Reports  were  made  upon  certain  evidence,  produced  to  those  Secret 
Committees.  The  progress  of  the  proceedings,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, for  instance,  was  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Prince,  in  his  Speech,  speaks  of  designing  and  evil-minded  men, 

who  are  endeavouring  to  seduce  the  people  into  unlawful  acts  ;  and 
he  expresses  his  confidence,  that  Parliament  will  cordially  co-operate 
with  him  in  suppressing  this  evil. 

2.  The  Ministers  bring,  by  the  Prince's  order,  a  Bag,  containing  a  parcel 

of  papers,  which,  they  say,  prove  that  there  is  a  design  to  make  a 
revolution  and  destroy  the  Government ;  and  upon  this  they  moved 
for  a  Secret  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  contents  of  the  Bag, 
and  to  make  a  Report  to  the  whole  House  upon  the  subject,  and  to 
say  what  ought  to  be  done  in  consequence  of  those  contents. 

3.  The  Committee  was  appointed  in  this  way  : — It  was  to  consist  of 

twenty-one  members.  Each  Member  of  the  House  put  twenty-one 
names  upon  a  bit  of  paper,  and  then  put  that  paper  into  a  glass,  or 
box.  Then  the  whole  of  the  papers  are  taken  out,  and  the  twenty- 
one  men,  whose  names  are  upon  the  greatest  number  of  bits  of 
paper,  are  the  Committee  !  So  you  see,  that  on  whichever  side  the 
majority  of  the  House  is,  that  side  must  have  the  choosing  of  the 
Committee.  This  is  called  choosing  by  ballot;  but,  what  people  in 
general  think  about  ballot  is,  that  the  names  of  all  the  Members  in 
the  House  are  put  into  a  glass,  or  box,  and  then  the  first  twenty- 
one,  taken  out  promiscuously,  like  a  jury,  are  the  Committee. 
You  see,  that  this  is  no  such  thing ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  so  well 
known  who  would  be  the  members  of  the  Committee,  that  Mr. 
Brougham  actually  read  the  twenty-one  names  to  the  House  before 
the  papers  were  put  into  the  box. 

4.  This  was  the  Committee,  to  whom  the  papers  were  referred.     They 

assembled,  looked  at  the  contents  of  the  Bag,  which  contents  had 
been  collected  by  the  Ministers. 

5.  They  made  a  Jteport ;  that  is  to  say,  they  drew  up  an  account,  founded 

on  these  papers,  and  laid  it  before   the  House.     And,    in   both 
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Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Report  concludes  with  stating1,  that  the 
laws,  as  they  now  stand,  are  not  sufficient  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  country. 

6.  The  Ministers  come  and  propose  new  laws ;  one  to  make  it  death  to 
attempt  to  seduce  either  soldiers  or  sailors  from  their  duty  ;  another  to 
make  it  treason  to  do  certain  acts  relative  to  the  endangering  the  per- 
son of  the  Prince  Regent ;  another  to  prevent  public  meetings  unless 
/  under  new  regulations,  and  for  checking  the  circulation  of  certain 
pamphlets,  &c. ;  and  another,  which  is  the  all-in -ail,  for  suspending 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and,  thereby,  putting  every  man's  person 
in  the  power  of  the  Ministers,  to  enable  them  to  shut  it  up  at  their 
absolute  pleasure,  without  any  limit  whatever,  except  that  the  Act, 
as  it  now  stands,  is  to  last  only  till  July  next  ;  but,  this  Act  maybe 
renewed  before  July  next,  and,  that  it  will  be  renewed,  who  can 
doubt  ?  For,  can  the  country  possibly  be  more  quiet  then  than  it 
is  now  ? 

After  this  brief  history  of  the  proceedings,  which  have  more  immedi- 
ately led  to  this  shocking  state  of  things,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 
insert  the  Reports  themselves,  in  order  to  enable  you  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  as  to  the  grounds  of  the  laws  that  have  been  passed.  These 
Reports  are  immortal  documents.  —  They  should  be  read  by  you 
all,  and  preserved  as  you  would  preserve  your  eye-sight.  Read  them 
over  and  over  again  ;  put  them  by,  and  then  take  them  out  again.  How 
you,  my  good  neighbours,  and  all  the  people  of  England,  will  be  surprised 
to  find,  that,  upon  these  Reports  of  Committees  formed  as  above  de- 
scribed, and  without  any  evidence  of  any  sort  submitted  to  their  own  in- 
spection, the  two  Houses  have,  by  vast  majorities,  proceeded  to  take 
away  even  our  personal  safety,  and  to  make  it  possible  for  any  man, 
however  innocent,  to  be  taken  out  of  his  bed  and  carried  away  to  a 
prison,  without  any  hearing  even  before  the  Secretary  of  State  who  shall 
sign  the  warrant  for  his  imprisonment. 

In  order  to  rouse  the  nation  to  make  all  the  legal  efforts  in  their  power 
to  obtain  a  repeal  of  this  terible  law  of  suspension,  the  first  thing  is  to 
make  them  clearly  understand  the  grounds  on  which  it  has  been  passed  ; 
to  make  them  see  the  alleged  grounds,  and  to  enable  them  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  real  grounds.  When  that  is  done,  they  will  have  the 
matter  full  in  their  minds ;  and  they  will  see  what  it  is  that  has  produced 
the  evil. 

It  is  said  that  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  has  been  suspended  before,  so 
that  this  is  no  new  thing.  This,  therefore,  is  a  point  of  great  moment. 
The  Act  has  been  suspended  before ;  but,  under  what  circumstances  ? 
It  was  suspended  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  when  there  was  a  Pretender 
to  the  throne  living  in  France,  and  supported  by  the  King  of  France, 
and  when  there  were  many  powerful  men  in  England  who  were  plotting 
with  that  Pretender  to  bring  him  over,  and  to  put  down  the  Family  then 
upon  the  throne.  Were  these  circumstances  like  those  of  the  present 
day  ?  A  French  army  was  then  in  readiness  to  come  over  to  assist  that 
Pretender,  and  it  was  very  well  known,  that  many  men,  and  men  of 
weight  too,  were  ready  to  join  that  French  army.  It  was,  therefore, 
necessary  to  give  great  powers  to  the  Government  in  order  that  they 
might,  upon  any  sudden  emergency,  lay  hold  of  any  man  suspected  of  a 
design  to  aid  in  such  an  enterprise;  because,  if  suffered  to  remain  at 
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large,  he  might  join  the  enemy  and  greatly  add  to  the  danger  and  the 
bloodshed.  But,  does  any  such  cause  of  fear  exist  now  ?  We  are  at 
peace,  and  in  close  alliance,  with  all  the  Kings  of  Europe  ;  their  subjects 
are  all  in  a  state  of  quiet  submission  ;  there  is  no  Pretender  ;  no  man  at 
home,  who  has  any  weight  at  all,  proposes,  or  even  hints  at,  any  change 
in  the  established  things  of  the  country  ;  there  has  been  no  attempt  of 
any  sort  to  effect  Reform  by  violence;  and,  therefore,  there  is  ho  sort  of 
resemblance  in  the  circumstances  of  the  two  cases. 

In  the  reign  of  George  II.  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended; 
but  then,  not  only  was  there  a  Pretender  living  in  France  and  encou- 
raged and  supported  by  the  King  of  France,  but  he  actually  landed  in 
Scotland,  was  joined  by  large  numbers  and  by  several  Noblemen, 
inarched  towards  London  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  got  as  far  as 
Carlisle.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Parliament 
to  empower  the  Ministers  to  seize  and  keep  safe  persons  suspected  of  a 
design  to  join  the  enemy.  But,  to  attempt  to  justify  the  suspension 
now,  because  a  suspension  took  place  then,  would  be  like  proposing  to 
cut  off  a  man's  arm  on  account  of  a  pin-scratch  upon  his  finger,  because 
a  man's  arm  had  once  been  cut  off  on  account  of  a  mortification  of  his 
hand. 

The  Act  was  suspended  during  the  first  war  against  the  French  Re- 
volutionists. But,  at  that  time,  we  were  at  war  with  a  very  populous  and 
powerful  nation,  who  had  destroyed  their  Church  and  Nobility,  put  their 
King  to  death,  declared  their  country  to  be  a  Republic,  and  had  offered 
their  assistance  to  any  other  oppressed  people  to  enable  them  to  do  the 
same  in  their  country.  This  was  denied  to  aim  at  England;  but,  at  any 
rate,  there  was  this  pretence.  Then  it  is  certainly  true,  that  Delegates 
from  Societies  in  England  had  gone  to,  and  been  received  by,  the  French 
Convention.  This  was  another  pretence.  It  is  also  certain,  that,  in 
many  publications  and  speeches  it  was  openly  avowed,  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  erect  a  Republic  in  England.  Most  men  of  liberal  minds 
opposed  most  strenuously  the  suspension  even  then.  Yet  taking  into 
view  only  the  circumstance  of  war,  and  the  character  of  the  enemy ; 
and  supposing  no  Republican  designs  to  have  really  existed  ;  taking  the 
matter  in  this  light,  how  very  different  are  the  two  cases  !  Not  only  are 
we  at  peace  now  with  all  the  world ;  but  a  war  is  almost  impossible. 
Not  only  are  the  French  not  Republicans,  but  they  are  become  Royalists 
after  having  tried  Republicanism,  and  we  are  daily  and  hourly  told,  that 
they  are  happy  under  their  return  to  a  Kingly  Government ;  and,  so  far 
from  their  King  being  our  enemy,  he  is  our  friend  and  ally.  Not  only 
have  we  nothing  from  without  to  encourage  any  body  here  to  think  of  a 
change  in  the  form  of  Government ;  but  the  very  men,  who,  through  the 
press,  justify  this  suspension  of  our  liberties  and  even  our  personal 
safety,  tell  us,  in  the  same  breath,  that  we  live  under  a  Government, 
which  is  the  admiration  and  envy  of  the  world  ! 

Therefore  if  I  were  to  allow,  which  I  do  not,  that  the  suspension  was 
justifiable  during  the  war  against  the  French  Republicans,  I  should  for  the 
very  same  reasons,  amongst  many  others,  deny  that  it  was  justifiable 
now.  Thus  then,  the  assertion,  that  the  suspension  is  not  a  new  thing  is 
all  sophistry  ;  it  is  a  base  attempt  to  deceive  the  people,  to  blinTd  them, 
to  hush  their  well-grounded  fears,  and  to  reconcile  them  to  a  measure, 
'-  which,  if  it  remain  any  considerable  time  in  force,  must,  as  every  one 
must  see,  be  the  cause  of  endless  misery  and  degradation, 
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I  am  well  aware,  that  there  are  people  enough  to  say :  "  What  is  the 
"  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  to  me  ?  I  am  on  the  side  of 
"  the  Ministers  ;  or,  /  never  meddle  with  politics.  I  shall  be  as  safe  as 
"  if  the  Act  had  never  passed.  The  Act  will  be  a  dead  letter  as  far  as 
"  relates  to  me."  So  it  will,  perhaps,  as  to  direct  effect ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly will  be  so  far  as  relates  to  horses,  oxen,  mules,  asses,  hogs,  dogs, 
cats,  poultry,  fish,  posts,  and  stones ;  but,  the  man,  who  does  not  per- 
ceive, that  this  Act  will  affect  him  indirectly,  and  who  does  not  feel  pain 
and  shame  at  seeing  it  passed  under  the  present  circumstances,  is,  in 
the  scale  of  animal  life,  far  inferior  in  merit  to  a  horse  or  a  dog.  The 
truth  is,  that  every  man,  be  he  who  or  what  he  may,  unless  selfishness 
has  made  him  a  brute,  does  feel  deep  sorrow  and  shame  upon  this  occa- 
sion ;  and,  these  miserable  pretences  of  being  contented  under  this  state 
of  things,  and  of  not  being  affected  by  it,  arise  out  of  a  desire  to  hide 
the  pain  and  shame  that  they  feel  ;  to  hide  the  feeling  from  their 
neighbours,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  from  theuiselves  ;  just  as  we  always 
hear  men  endeavour  to  console  themselves  for  the  loss  of  things  which 
they  see  no  prospect  of  preserving  or  regaining ;  though  the  very  same 
things  had  been  but  a  little  while  before  the  pride  and  the  happiness  of 
their  lives.  This  pretence,  however,  will  become  every  day  more 
fashionable.  To  affect  to  despise  the  Personal  Safety  Law  will  be  as 
much  in  fashion  as  it  is  amongst  cast-off  lovers  to  affect  to  despise  their 
former  sweethearts ;  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  if  the  Suspension  Act  be 
permitted  to  continue  in  force,  we  shall  hear  it  applauded  as  a  Lucky 
measure,  just  as  we  did  the  stoppage  of  cash-payments  at  the  Bank, 
which,  for  a  little  while,  was  regarded  as  the  most  ruinous  measure  that 
ever  was  adopted,  and  which,  now,  it  has  proved  to  be,  that  measure 
being  the  great  cause  of  all  the  present  miseries,  and  even  of  these  last 
fatal  measures  of  restraint. 

When  that  measure  was  first  adopted,  it  was  only  for  six  weeks ;  then 
for  three  months ;  then  for  a  year ;  then  to  the  end  of  (he  ivar  •  then 
for  the  first  year  of  peace ;  then  for  one  more  year ;  then  for  the  new 
war ;  then  for  a  year  of  peace  ;  and  now  for  two  years  :  and  thus  it  has 
already  gone  on  for  twenty  years  \  And,  if  the  Suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  be  suffered  to  be  renewed  but  once  ;  if  it  be  not  re- 
pealed indeed  almost  immediately,  what  hope  can  any  man  of  sense  en- 
tertain, that  it  will  ever  be  repealed  ?  Can  the  country  ever  be  more 
quiet  than  it  is  now  ?  Can  it  be  more  prosperous  and  less  miserable  as 
long  as  the  funding  system  to  its  present  extent  shall  last  ?  Will  com- 
merce, manufactures,  and  agriculture,  revive  under  that  load  which  has 
crushed  them  to  pieces  ?  When,  then,  if  not  now,  is  this  Act  ever  to  be 
repealed  ?  It  has  been  passed  in  a  time  of  profound  peace ;  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  patience  of  the  people  has  been  unparalleled  ;  they  have 
met  in  immense  multitudes  all  over  the  kingdom  to  petition  ;  they  have 
been  guilty  of  no  outrages,  no  breaches  of  the  peace ;  goaded  and  pro- 
voked in  all  sorts  of  ways,  they  have  made  no  attacks  on  the  persons  or 
the  property  of  the  rich  ;  and,  if  the  Act  be  called  for  now,  when,  I  again 
ask,  is  it  to  cease  ?  When  is  to  come  the  time,  when  it  will  not  be 
called  for,  and  when  there  will  not  be  found  persons  to  justify  its 
continffance  ? 

Let  no  one,  therefore,  deceive  himself  with  the  expectation  of  a  return 
from  this  path  at  some  future  time.  The  petitions  for  a  repeal  must  be 
sent  up  now  or  never.  It  will  be  a  striking  fact  in  history,  that,  on  the 
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very  night  that  this  Bill  made  its  last  appearance  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, there  lay  upon  the  floor  of  that  House,  nearly  six  hundred  peti- 
tions signed  by  one  million  and  sixty  thousand  men,  praying  for  Par- 
liamentary Reform.  They  had  been  carried  down  in  hackney-coaches, 
and  had  been  carried  in  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Lord  Cochrane ;  and 
when  the  two  Masters  in  Chancery  came  in  to  announce  that  the  Lords 
had  finished  the  Bill,  they  were  unable  to  approach  the  table,  the  whole 
space  of  several  yards,  from  the  bar  to  the  table,  being  filled  with  this 
immense  heap  of  petitions  !  There  had  been  petitions,  with  several 
hundred  thousand  names,  presented  before,  and  praying  for  the  same 
thing;  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  when  the  Bill  came  down  from  the 
Lords,  emphatically  observed,  "  That  Bill  is  the  answer  to  these  peti- 
tions ;  "  an  observation  which  history  will  not  forget  in  recording  the 
occurrences  .of  these  disgraceful  times.  I  believe,  that,  in  the  whole, 
more  than  one  million  and  a  half  of  men  have  signed  petitions  for  Par- 
liamentary Reform,  upon  the  principles  of  Annual  Parliaments  and 
Universal  Suffrage  ;  and,  this  has  been  done  in  the  most  fair  and  open 
manner.  In  the  eleven  millions,  or  thereabouts,  of  the  natives  of  England 
and  Scotland,  there  cannot  be  more  than  about  two  millions  of  active, 
sturdy  men.  However,  suppose  the  families  to  be  two  millions  and  a  half, 
and  that  there  be  one  active  man  to  each  family,  a  majority  of  the  active 
men  of  the  nation  have  petitioned  upon  this  occasion,  notwithstanding 
all  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  prevent  petitioning.  But,  the  truth 
is,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  petitions  are  not  yet  come  in  ;  and,  if 
no  measures  of  prevention,  no  menaces,  no  undue  influence,  had  been 
made  use  of,  there  would,  I  am  convinced,  have  been  nine-tenths  of  the 
names  of  all  the  men  in  the  country  to  these  petitions. 

This,  therefore,  is  THE  PRAYER  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  Let  our 
adversaries  say  or  do  what  they  will,  this  is  the  PEOPLE'S  PRAYER  ; 
and,  though  corruption  may  call  it  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Consti- 
tution, this  prayer,  I  am  fully  convinced,  will  be  finally  heard.  I,  for  my 
part,  as  far  as  I  have  power,  will  always  contend  for  this  as  our  right. 
We  have  by  reference  to  law  and  by  an  appeal  to  reason t  proved  it  to  be 
our  right ;  and  we  have  received  no  answer. 

It  was  my  intention  to  enter  here  into  a  description  of  the  other  Bills 
that  are  now  passing  j  but,  I  have  not  room  in  this  Number,  and  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  publish  the  reports,  because  we  are  now  entering 
upon  a  new  sort  of  rule,  and  the  time  will  come  when  we  shall  have  to 
refer  to  the  sources  from  whence  it  has  sprung.  Keep  this  Number,  I 
beg  of  you ;  for  we  shall  often  have  to  speak  of  it.  In  entering  upon 
this  new  state  of  things  we  ought  first  to  trace  the  causes  of  it,  and  then 
to  get  at  a  clear  notion  of  what  it  is.  This  we  shall  do  in  the  course  of 
the  next  Number ;  and  then  we  shall  have  to  make  all  the  legal  exertions 
in  our  power  to  get  rid  of  this  deep  disgrace  on  ourselves  and  our  country. 

1  am,  your  friend, 

WM.  COBBETT. 
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GOOD  AND  TRUE  MEN  OF  HAMPSHIRE. 

Meeting  at  Winchester. — Outrageous  Parsons.  — •  Dreadful  Row. — Lockhart  the 
Brave  Challenge  of  LocJchart  the  Brave  to  Mr.  Cobbett.  —  The  Sinecure  Crete's 
Flight. — Mr.  Cobbett  chaired.— No  Address  agreed  toby  the  Meeting. —Cashman'* 
Death.— Arrests  in  Lancashire. 


(Political  Register,  Marcht  1817.) 

London,  \3tlt  March,  1817. 
MY  WORTHY  COUNTRYMEN, 

The  necessity  of  going  into  Hampshire  will  compel  me  to  confine  my- 
self this  week  within  very  narrow  limits ;  but  in  my  next  I  shall  resume 
the  discussion  relative  to  the  famous  Bills,  which  have  totally  changed 
the  situation  of  every  man  in  this  country,  and  shall  endeavour  to  put 
the  whole  of  that  matter  in  so  clear  a  light,  that  no  human  creature, 
who  reads  what  I  write,  shall  want  any  more  information  relative  to  it.  In 
such  a  case,  the  main  thing  is,  to  give  the  great  mass  of  the  people  a  clear 
and  true  idea'of  what  the  things  are  which  have  been  done  ;  for,  when 
that  is  once  fixed  in  their  minds,  never,  no,  never,  will  it  be  got  out 
again.  There  it  will  live  as  long  as  life  shall  animate  the  frame. 

Few  comparatively  of  you  were  at  the  Meeting1,  but  you  must  all  hear 
the  story  of  Lockhart  the  Brave.  However,  this  story  must  come  in  at 
its  proper  place  of  the  proceedings  of  the  tumultuous  eleventh  of  March. 
You  will  bear  in  mind,  that  the  Meeting  was  called  by  Mr.  Fleming  (late 
Willis)  who  is  the  HIGH  SHERIFF,  in  consequence  of  a  requisition  signed 
by  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  who  is  Groom  of  the  Stole,  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham,  whose  father  was  a  Teller  of  the  Exchequer,  Old  George 
Rose,  who  is  every  thing,  Lord  Palmerston,  who  is  Secretary  at  War,  Mr. 
Sturges  Bourne,  who  is  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Gamier,  who  is 
Apothecary-general,  Earl  Malmsbury,  who  has  a  heavy  pension,  Lord 
Fitzharris,  who  is  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  life,  and  several 
other  persons.  There  was  a  requisition  sent  to  the  Sheriff  before  the 
one  here  mentioned  was  sent  to  him  ;  but,  this  other  was  carried  to  him 
by  my  son  John  a  few  days  before  he  was  Sheriff.  My  son  wished  to 
leave  it  with  him.  No.  That  was  not  approved  of.  It  might  be  brought 
to  him  again  the  next  Monday  ;  but,  when  carried  to  him  again,  another 
had  been  brought  to  him  along  with  his  patent  of  Sheriff  \  Ours  was 
therefore  set  aside,  though  it  had  been  tendered  first;  and  when  my  son 
suggested,  that  both  might  be  inserted  in  the  call,  as  was  done  last  year  by 
poor  talking  BOSANQUET,  the  impartiality  of  Mr.  FLEMING  induced  him  to 
refuse  to  do  it,  though  he  very  condescendingly  offered  to  have  our  names 
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put  under  the  "requisition  of  the  Groom  of  the  Stole,  the  Apothecary- 
general,  and  Old  George  Rose,  an  honour,  of  which  we  had  too  much 
modesty  to  accept. 

Upon  this  occasion  every  nerve  appears  to  have  been  strained  by  the 
whole  of  the  nobility,  gentry  and  clergy  in  the  country,  and  upon  my 
arrival  in  Winchester  (from  London)  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  newa 
assailed  me  from  all  quarters,  that  there  was  a  plan  resolved  on  for  effec- 
tually preventing  LORD  COCHRANE  and  all  those  who  might  take  part 
with  him  from  being  heard  ;  and  when  the  Meeting  was  opened,  we  soon 
discovered,  that  this  plan  was,  if  possible,  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
There  was  good  sense  in  it  on  the  part  of  our  adversaries  ;  for  they  were 
sure  to  be  beaten,  if  we  were  heard,  and  they  could  only  bs  beaten  if  we 
were  not,  and  as  to  sltame,  you  will  soon  see,  that  that  formed  no  obstacle 
in  their  way. 

When  the  HIGH  SHERIFF  had  read  the  requisition  and  opened  the 
Meeting,  I  offered  myself  to  the  Meeting  with  a  paper  in  my  hand.  It 
was  a  copy  of  our  requisition,  and  my  object  was  merely  to  state,  on  that 
subject,  what  I  have  above  stated  to  you.  But,  the  Sheriff  did  not,  and 
could  not,  know  what  it  was.  It  might  be  an  address ;  and,  as  I  had 
the  first  word,  it  was  his  duty  to  let  me  proceed.  He  insisted  that  / 
should  not;  and  that  another  address  should  be  moved  first  by  Sir 
CHARLES  OGLE,  a  gentleman  fixed  upon,  probably,  for  his  inoffensive 
and  amiable  character.  I  insisted  on  my  right,  and  now  began  a  scene 
of  uproar  such  as  I  never  before  witnessed.  I  besought  the  little  dull 
Sheriff  to  let  me  only  say  ten  words  to  explain  the  affair  of  the  two  re- 
quisitions. No.  He  was  in  hopes  that  I  should  not  get  a  hearing.  There 
we  stood  for  half  an  hour.  Noise  on  both  sides  so  that  not  a  word 
could  be  heard. 

The  people  were  assembled  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Castle,  on  one  of 
the  sides  of  which  is  the  Grand  Jury  Chamber,  having-  four  windows, 
from  which  the  speakers  were  to  speak.  The  chamber  was  at  once  filled 
full,  to  the  amount  of,  perhaps,  a  hundred  persons,  consisting  chiefly  of 
clergymen,  custom-house  people,  barrack-people,  and  the  like,  who,  with 
sticks  and  umbrellas,  and  heels  of  shoes,  and  with  shoutings,  groanings, 
hissings,  spittings,  and  other  means  of  annoyance,  endeavoured  to  stun 
and  overwhelm  us.  However,  all  would  not  do.  Our  friends  without 
returned  the  charge  with  interest,  and  nothing  could  be  heard.  At  last 
came  forward  Sir  CHARLES  OGLE  with  the  Address,  ready  engrossed  upon 
parchment.  I  suppose  he  did  read  it,  for,  being  at  the  next  window,  I  saw 
his  lips  move;  but,  I  am  sure,  that  he  himself  did  not  hear  the  sound  of 
his  own  voice,  and  1  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  appeared 
heartily  ashamed  of  the  part  that  he  had  been  selected  to  act.  Mr. 
ASHTON  SMITH  came  forward  to  second  that  which  nobody  had  heard 
read.  He  put  his  hand  a  little  way  out  of  the  window,  but,  as  if  struck 
by  the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day,  he  drew  it  in  under  a  shout  of  disapproba- 
tion enough  to  kill  a  gentleman  dead  upon  the  spot,  when  he  reflected 
that  it  came  from  the  lips  of  his  own  neighbours. 

As  yet  the  Meeting  knew  nothing  of  what  had  been  done.  But,  LORD 
COCHRANE,  who  had  obtained  a  look  only  at  a  copy  of  the  Address,  now 
began  to  move  another  Address  as  an  amendment  to  it ;  and  here  it 
was  that  the  mortification  and  rage  of  our  opponents,  particularly  of 
those  within,  began  to  discover  itself  in  symptoms  bordering  very 
closely  on  those  of  hydrophobia,  or  dog-madness.  It  was  now  most 
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curious  to  observe  the  workings  in  the  minds  of  different  descriptions 
of  the  audience.  A  great  number  of  the  tenants  had  been  pressed  into 
the  service  of  our  opponents  ;  some  of  their  tradesmen ;  many  dockyard 
people  and  taxing  people.  In  the  minds  of  many  of  these,  there  was  a 
real  inclination  on  our  side  ;  and,  in  the  minds  of  many  more,  curiosity 
was  too  powerful,  for  the  moment,  at  least,  for  the  sense  of  obedience. 
So  that  the  Parsons  and  some  few  others  finding  the  task  of  interruption 
devolving  upon  themselves,  and  having  hardly  any  but  their  own  voices, 
became  shy;  and  silence  was  produced.  His  Lordship  began  by  inqui- 
ring into  the  conduct  of  the  little  SHERIFF  in  preferring  the  other  requisi- 
tion to  that  which  his  Lordship  had  signed,  and  stated,  as  a  probable 
reason  for  the  preference,  that  some  of  the  persons,  who  had  signed  the 
former  requisition,  had  received  out  of  the  public  money  more  than 
enough  to  pay  all  the  poor-rates  of  Hampshire  for  ten  years !  His 
Lordship,  after  a  variety  of  most  excellent  remarks,  was  proceeding  to 
read  his  amendment,  when  the  SHERIFF  interrupted  him  by  saying,  that, 
as  those  subjects  were  not  proposed  in  the  requisition,  they  could  not,  and 
should  not,  be  put  to  the  Meeting.  If  the  little  man's  ears  have  recover- 
ed the  salute,  which  he  received  upon  this,  he  is  happy,  at  any  rate,  in 
his  hearing  faculties,  though,  to  me,  deafness  would  have  been  far  pre- 
ferable to  the  receiving  of  sounds  more  than  sufficient  to  kill  a  man  of 
any  feeling. 

The  contest  now  was,  whether  LORD  COCHRANE  should  be  allowed  to 
propose  his  amendment.  The  Sheriff  insisted  that  he  should  not,  and  a 
vast  majority  of  the  people  insisted  that  he  should.  What  the  amend- 
ment was  I  could  not  precisely  discover  ;  for  I  was  at  the  right-hand  win- 
dow, the  Sheriff  at  the  second,  and  LORD  COCHRANE  at  the  third.  To 
get  at  his  Lordship  was  impossible.  About  twenty  Parsons  had  placed 
themselves  at  his  back,  and  would  suffer  no  one  to  approach  him.  I 
asked  to  be  permitted  to  do  so,  and,  upon  observing  to  one  of  the  Par- 
sons in  the  rear  rank  of  this  true  Church  Militant,  that  Twanted  to  speak 
to  his  Lordship  :  "  I  know  you  do,"  said  he,  "  and  /  want  that  you 
shall  not  \" 

After  this  state  of  uproar  had  lasted  for  about  half  an  hour,  there  was 
a  new  actor  put  forward.  It  was  Mr.  LOCK-HART  of  the  Honourable 
House.  His  name  was  announced.  Uncertainty  produced  silence.  A 
lawyer,  a  Member  of  Parliament,  a  learned  friend.  He  would  surely 
put  us  into  the  right  path  !  He  began  by  a  declaration  of  his  impar- 
tiality. He  stated  broadly,  that  nothing  could  be  regularly  proposed  to 
the  Meeting,  which  had  not  been  announced  in  the  requisition ;  and 
that,  therefore,  the  Noble  Lord  had  discovered  "  gross  ignorance"  of  the 
mode  of  proceeding  upon  such  occasions,  when  he  introduced  subjects, 
which  had  not  been  announced  in  the  requisition,  out  of  the  limits  of 
which  we  were  not  permitted  to  travel  in  the  smallest  degree.  Mr.  LOCK- 
HART  had  begun  his  speech  by  observing,  that  he  was  sure  he  should  not 
incur  the  displeasure  of  the  Meeting,  and  that  the  only  favour  he  had  to 
beg  of  them  was  not  to  interrupt  him  by  their  applauses,  a  favour 
which  was  readily  granted  ;  for,  no  sooner  was  it  perceived,  that  his 
object  was  to  prevent  LORD  COCHRANE  from  moving  his  amendment, 
than  he  become  an  actor  in  dumb  show. 

LORD  COCHRANE  had  spoken,  and  had  been  heard  too,  till,  with  the 
noise  at.  his  back  and  all  together,  he  appeared  to  be  nearly  exhausted  ; 
and,  besides,  my  tongue  really  ached  to  be  at  this  Learned  Friend. 
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Curiosity  was  now  more  powerful,  in  consequence,  partly,  of  my  announc- 
ing1 my  object  to  be  to  answer  the  Learned  and  Honourable  Member. 
The  silence  was  complete.  I  took  Mr.  Lockhart  upon  his  own  ground ; 
said  that  I  was  willing-  to  agree  to  the  Address  as  far  as  it  was  strictly 
conformable  to  the  requisition  ;  and,  even  if  I  found,  that  it  did  depart 
from  the  gentleman's  own  rule,  I  would  agree  to  it,  provided,  that  its 
meaning  were  made  clear,  and  that  nothing  amounting-  to  downright  non- 
sense was  left  in  it.  First,  then,  I  begged  to  be  furnished  with  the  Re- 
quisition, which  the  Sheriff  very  sulkily  handed  down  to  me  from  his 
window,  and  which  I  read  in  the  following  words  :  "  We,  the  undersigned 
"  freeholders  of  the  county  of  Southampton,  request  you  will  fix  an  early 
"  day  for  a  County  Meeting,  to  consider  of  an  Address  to  his  Royal 
"  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  on  the  outrageous  and  treasonable  attack 
"  made  upon  his  Royal  Highness  on  his  return  from  opening  the  Session 
"  of  Parliament."  Then  I  obtained  a  copy  of  their  Address,  which  con- 
fined itself  to  the  nobility,  gentry,  clergy,  and  freeholders,  instead  of  going 
to  "  inhabitants  in  general,"  which  words,  for  the  reasons  which  I  stated, 
I  proposed  to  introduce.  Next,  to  get  rid  of  a  small  portion  of  nonsense, 
I  proposed,  that  the  Address  should  be  "  laid  before  his  Royal  Highness," 
instead  of  being  laid  "  at  his  Royal  Highness's/eei."  Next,  this  Address, 
which  Mr.  Lockhart  had  asserted  to  be  strictly  confined  to  the  matters 
propounded  in  the  Requisition,  contained  "  a  pledge  to  support  the  re- 
ligion and  constitution  of  the  country."  For  religion  I  had  no  objection 
to  substitute  titlies,  if  Mr.  Lockhart  would  give  his  consent ;  but  I  said, 
from  what  I  had  read,  that  I,  who  was  a  true  churchman,  was  afraid  he 
would  not  !  This  threw  the  Learned  Friend  into  utter  confusion,  and 
even  made  the  parsons  prick  up  their  ears  and  dart  a  look  at  him  from  all 
quarters!  The  farmers  pricked  up  their  ears  too,  and  began  to  smirk 
and  to  look  sideways  slyly  at  the  parsons,  bringing  their  chins  down  upon 
their  cravats  at  the  same  time.  The  little  Sheriff  himself  was  at  a  loss 
what  course  to  pursue.  All  was  dead  silence,  while  I,  in  a  low,  solemn, 
and  sort  of  prophetic  tone,  bade  the  parsons  take  warning,  that,  before 
that  day  two  years,  they  would  have  cause  to  remember  my  words,  and 
would  see  how  foolish,  beyond  all  foolishness,  their  conduct  had  been  in 
opposing  a  Reform  of  the  Parliament,  and  in  so  rancorously  pursuing 
its  advocates.  Lord  FITZHARRIS  is,  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  reported 
to  have  said,  that  nothing  could  be  heard  at  the  Meeting.  His  lordship 
could  not  have  been  there.  Never  was  silence  more  complete;  never  was 
impression  deeper.  Mr.  LOCKHART  was  in  vain  invited  to  answer.  Not 
a  word  had  he  to  say  ;  and  an  attempt  which  he  had  made  to  explain,  that 
}yy  religion  was  meant  the  Prince,  the  Prince  being  the  head  of  the  Church, 
was  turned  into  such  ridicule,  and  excited  such  bursts  of  laughter,  even 
amongst  our  opponents,  that  the  learned  expositor  seemed  to  be  absolutely 
sinking  through  the  floor.  He  skulked  back  from  the  window  and  took 
shelter  amongst  the  parsons,  who  seemed  to  avoid  him,  as  the  herd  always 
shun  a  wounded  or  hunted  deer. 

But,  Mr.  LOCKHART'S  mortification  was  not  even  yet  at  its  height ;  for 
if  the  word  religion  meant  the  Prince,  constitution,  which  we  were  also  to 
pledge  ourselves  to  support,  could  not  mean  the  same  thing,  and  besides, 
the  learned  expositor  had  said,  that  by  Constitution  were  meant  king, 
lords,  arid  commons.  Here,  then,  the  Address  had  travelled  out  of  the 
Requisition,  or  the  learned  expositor  had  been  wrong  in  his  exposition  ; 
and  I  had  to  leave  it  to  the  Meeting  to  decide,  who  had  discovered  the 
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"  grossest  ignorance/'  the  learned  Member  or  the  noble  Lord.  This, 
however,  being1  so  loose  a  phrase  as  to  admit  of  so  many  interruptions,  I 
proposed  to  amend  the  Address  by  inserting1,  after  the  word  constitution, 
"  as  established  by  Magna  Charta,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  Act  of 
€f  Habeas  Corpus,  for  which  our  forefathers  fought  and  bled,"  with  which 
amendment  I  was  willing  for  the  Address  to  pass  unanimously. 

There  was  something  so  moderate,  so  reasonable,  so  manifestly  just  and 
proper  in  this,  that  our  opponents  could  not  for  very  shame  object  to  it. 
Mr.  LOCKHART  was  called  upon  by  the  whole  Meeting  to  come  forward. 
He  had  the  merit,  though  a  lawyer,  of  discovering  some  degree  of  re- 
luctance to  oppose  a  thing  so  manifestly  right.  But  after  taking  time 
to  rally  his  spirits,  he  put  his  head  forth,  and  said  :  "  Gentlemen,  if  you 
*'  adopt  Mr.  Cobbett's  amendments,  you  will  declare  against  loyalty,  and 
*'  for  every  thing  that  is  seditious  and  wicked."  Upon  which,  I  said, 
"  Now,  Gentlemen,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  however  we  may  have  been 
"  misled  by  our  passions  this  day  to  express  our  differences  in  so  violent 
"  a  manner,  upon  one  point  I  am  sure  we  shall  be  perfectly  unanimous, 
"  and  that  is,  that  Mr.  Lockhart  has  been  guilty  of  the  foulest  misrepre- 
fc  sentations  that  ever  was  made  by  mortal  man."  Whereupon  one  big 
parson,  under  the  window  exclaimed,  i(  Not  \ia\ffoul  enough  \"  but  with 
that  single  exception,  such  a  roar  of  indignation  as  was  then  uttered 
against  the  learned  Friend  as  I  never  before  heard  in  my  life  ;  and  most 
assuredly  he  merited  it,  as  you  will  clearly  see  by  looking  at  the  words 
by  which  I  had  proposed  to  amend  the  Address,  and  which  words  I  had 
wrote  down  upon  paper  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  which  words  I  re- 
peatedly read  from  the  paper,  and  from  which  paper  I  have  copied  the 
words  now.  This  shout  of  indignation  produced  the  challenge  from 
Lockhart  the  Brave,  of  which  I  shall  speak  by  and  by. 

Mr.  HUNT  seconded  the  amendments,  and  was  heard  very  well  for 
about  half  an  hour.  Great  impatience  was  now  manifested  by  our  op- 
ponents to  put  an  end  to  the  Meeting.  "  Pray,  Mr.  Sheriff,  dissolve ; 
pray,  Mr.  Sheriff,  adjourn  ;"  resounded  from  the  quarters  of  the  parsons, 
and"  custom-house,  and  dock-yard  people ;  but,  all  at  once,  from  the 
fourth  windoiv,  out  bolted  Mr.  Henry  Marsh,  who,  in  a  speech  of  half 
an  hour's  duration,  and,  as  I  was  told  (for  he  was  too  far  off  for  me  to 
hear)  replete  with  wit  and  humour  of  the  best  sort,  turned  the  conduct  of 
our  opponents  and  the  matter  of  their  illiterate  and  slovenly  Address  into 
such  ridicule,  that  scarcely  a  man  could  refrain  from  laughing  in  the  most 
immoderate  manner.  The  Sheriff  strained  his  throat  in  vain  to  call  Mr. 
Marsh  to  order;  the  latter  put  it  to  the  vote,  whether  he  should  be 
heard  or  not ;  the  Meeting  decided  that  he  should,  and  on  he  went 
amidst  an  uproar  of  laughter  as  loud  as  the  shoutings  and  groanings 
which  saluted  the  ears  of  the  Sheriff  and  his  back,  Mr.  Lockhart,  when- 
ever they  attempted  to  interfere.  The  parsons  and  tax-eaters  cried  out. 
"  Treason  !  take  him  up.  He  turns  the  attack  on  the  Prince  into  ridicule. 
"  Hear  him  !  hear  him  !  Go  on  !  go  on  !  O,  Lord  !  "  And  then  such 
laughter  as  never,  I  verily  believe,  was  heard  before  in  the  world  Some 
of  the  farmers  and  tradesmen  and  labouring  people  I  could  see  putting 
their  hands  to  their  sides  and  laughing  till  they  were  ready  to  tumble 
down.  The  women  and  girls,  of  whom  the  number  was  not  small,  were  con- 
vulsed with  laughter,  till  at  last  it  was  more  like  screaming  than  laughing. 

It  was   nearly  five  o'clock,  the  Meeting  having   began  precisely  at 
twelve.    The  Sheriff  now  saw,  that  his  power  was  of  no  avail,  and  that, 
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unless  something  was  speedily  done  for  the  poor  Address,  it  could  not 
have  even  the  semblance  of  being  agreed  to.  He,  therefore,  poked  out 
his  head  to  put  the  Address.  We  called  for  the  amendments  to  be  put, 
as  all  the  world  knows  they  ought  to  have  been.  He  and  Mr.  Lockhart 
refused  !  They  would  not  put  the  amendments.  Not  a  word  was  heard, 
except  by  us  who  stood  near  the  little  gentleman.  The  uproar  was  re- 
newed. %But,  having  carried  our  point;  having  got  a  hearing,  and 
given  a  most  famous  lashing  to  our  opponents,  we  waved  our  hats  to  our 
friends  and  produced  a  division.  The  Sheriff  decided  that  the  Address 
was  carried  three  or  four  to  one  ;  and  I  am  most  sincerely  persuaded,. 
that  the  majority  was  on  our  side. 

LORD  CocfcRANE,'  though  standing  within  one  window  of  the  SHERIFF, 
had  got  at  no  knowledge  as  to  the  subject  of  the  division.  His  Lord- 
ship concluded,  of  course,  that  my  amendments  had  been  put,  and, 
as  the  people  in  the  room  said,  "  Cobbett  is  beaten,"  his  Lordship  then 
began  to  move  his  amendment,  which  was  to  set  aside  the  Address 
altogether.  But,  behold,  while  he  was  speaking  with  this  object  in  view, 
the  SHERIFF  packed  off,  followed  by  the  Parsons  and  Tax-eaters,  who 
ran  down  the  street  amidst  hisses,  groans,  and  every  mark  of  popular 
contempt  and  indignation  !  And  Lord  Cochrane  was  actually  speaking* 
when  the  Under-Sheriff  came,  and  told  us,  that,  if  we  did  not  disperse, 
he  was  ordered  to  take  us  into  custody  !  And  yet,  the  Morning  Chrci- 
nicle  makes  Lord  Fitzharris  say,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  that  an 
unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Sheriff  \  No  :  nor  would  any 
one  have  been  heard  for  a  moment  upon  such  a  subject.  There  was  no- 
vote  directing  who  should  present  the  Address.  It  was  no  address  at  all. 
It  was  never  heard  read  from  first  to  last.  Indeed  Lord  Fitzharris  is 
made  to  say,  that  nothing  was  heard.  How,  then,  could  the  address  b& 
the  Address  of  the  Meeting  ?  The  thanks  to  the  Sheriff  and  the  order 
for  presenting  the  Address,  was,  I  suppose,  voted  at  the  inn  after  dinner  ; 
but,  at  the  Meeting  neither  was  ever  so  much  as  heard  talk  of. 

The  proceedings  closed  as  I  have  stated.  The  Winchester  corre- 
spondent of  the  COURIER,  who  tells  all  sorts  of  falsehoods,  concludes; 
thus  : — 

"  N.B.  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  when  Mr.  Cobbett  left  the  Castle,  co 
"few  men  proposed  that  they  should  borrow  a  chair  to  carry  him  on* 
"  their  shoulders  to  the  inn  in  the  city ;  he  actually  waited  till  they 
"  procured  one,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  in  an  old  arm-chair 
"  to  the  Black  Swan,  amidst  the  hisses  and  groans  of  the  Freeholders." — 
Yes,  he  had  forgot  to  mention  this  in  his  letter  !  He  would  have  for- 
gotten it  in  the  postscript  too ;  but  he  was  afraid,  that  somebody  else 
might  remember  it.  Whether  it  was  a  few  men  or  many  men,  whether 
it  was  in  a  borrowed  chair  or  a  bought  chair ;  whether  the  chair  were 
old  or  new  ;  still  the  reader  will  perceive,  that  nothing  of  this  sort  was- 
done  for  our  opponents.  The  truth  is,  that  I  was  not  at  all  apprized  of 
the  matter ;  that  an  immense  crowd  surrounded  me  to  shake  hands  with 
me,  and  the  kind  and  honest  hearts  of  the  owners  of  those  hands  it 
would  comfort  me  to  think  that  I  had  with  me,  if  I  were  thrown  down  to 
the  bottom  of  a  dungeon.  I  could  not  get  along  for  the  crowd.  All  at 
once  a  chair  was  brought,  into  which  I  very  cheerfully  got,  and,  when  I 
alighted  from  it  I  said  :  "  My  kind  and  honest  countrymen,  I  am  proud 
"  of  the  honour  you  have  done  me  for  my  own  sake ;  but,  I  am  much 
"  more  proud  of  it  as  I  deem  it  a  strong  mark  of  your  unshaken  attach- 
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"  ment  to  those  undoubted  and  unalienable  rights  to  which  I  have  endea- 
"  voured  to  convince  you  that  you  are  entitled,  and  which,  whatever 
"  becomes  of  me,  I  trust  nothing-  will  ever  induce  you  to  abandon.  Be 
"  assured,  that  while  my  mind  retains  its  faculties,  and  limbs  enjoy  that 
"  liberty  which  innocence  ought  to  ensure  to  every  man,  I  never  will 
"  cease  t  >  maintain  our  cause  to  the  utmost  of  my  power." 

While  this  was  going  on,  while  all  was  joy  and  exultation,  in  our 
breasts,  very  different  were  the  feelings  of  Lockhart  the  Brave.  He 
had  come  to  me  in  the  Grand  Jury  Chamber  soon  after  I  had  charged 
him  so  justly  with  "foul  misrepresentation."  He  said,  he  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  receive  language  like  that.  I  told  him  to  come  to 
me  after  the  Meeting  was  over.  As  we  were  going  out  of  the  Chamber, 
he  came  again.  The  thing  would  admit  of  no  delay.  I  told  him  to 
come  to  the  inn.  He  did  so,  with  two  men  as  ivitnesscs.  I  then  told 
him,  that  I  would  have  no  communication  with  him,  except  it  was  in 
writing.  They  wanted  to  sit  down  in  the  room,  where  Mr.  Goldsmith, 
Mr.  Hunt,  and  other  gentlemen  were  with  me  ;  but  this  I  told  them 
that  I  would  not  suffer  ;  and  bade  them  go  out  of  the  room.  They  did 
so ;  and  then  a  correspondence  took  place,  which  I  insert  here  word  for 
word  and  letter  for  letter,  and,  if  the  Learned  Friend  should  feel  sore  at 
seeing  his  agitation  exposed  in  his  illiterate  notes,  let  him  thank  his  own 
folly  and  imprudence  for  the  exposure. 

SIR— 

as  you  requested  me  to  put  in  writing  the  object  of  my  requesting  a 
meeting  with  you,  I  beg  to  inform  you  it  was  with  a  view  to  your  retracting  the 
word/o«J  which  you  applied  to  me,  by  stating  I  had  been  guilty  of  a  foul  misre- 
presentation "  I  did  not  hear  whether  you  said  "  of  your  language  or  inten- 
tions—I am  Sir  your  obedient  Servant— 

J  J  Lockhart 

gIR)  Winchester,  llth  March,  1817. 

1  did  not  say  that  it  was  "  a  foul  misrepresentation,"  which  you  had 
made,  but  "the  foulest  misrepresentation  that  ever  was  made  by  mortal  man," 
an  opinion  which  I  still  entertain,  and  always  shall,  until  you  shall  fully  express 
your  sorrow  for  the  effects  of  that  mortification,  which,  I  hope,  led  your  tongue 
beyond  the  cool  dictates  of  your  mind. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble, 

And  most  obedient  Servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 

I  have  received  your  answer  which  leaves  no  alternative  except  that  of 
my  insisting  on  that  satisfaction  which  you  owe  me  as  a  Gentleman,  and  which 
I  wish  you  would  empower  some  friend  to  arrange  this  evening. 

I  am  Sir  your  obedient  Servant 
J  J  Lockhart 

March  11,  1817— 

I  shall  remain  in  Winchester  this  evening  for  this  purpose  until  8  o  clock  and 
a  friend  will  deliver  this  Letter  to  you,  to  accept  your  arrangement — 
To  Wm.  Cobbett,  Esq.— 

SIR,  Winchester,  llth  March,  1817. 

If  I  could  stay  here  another  day,  I  would  amuse  myself  with  some  fun 
with  you,  but  having  business  of  more  importance  on  hand,  I  must  beg  of  you 
to  renew  your  pleasant  correspondence,  upon  our  arrival  in  town.  In  the  mean- 
while I  remain, 

Your  most  obedient, 

And  most  humble  Servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 
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Now,  my  good  neighbours,  a  few  plain  facts  will  enable  you  to  form  a 
perfectly  correct  judgment  of  this  man's  conduct  and  character. 

FIRST,  he  knew,  that  I  had  written  many  essays  reprobating,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  the  practice  of  duelling. 

SECOND,  he  knew,  that  I  had  held  it  as  a  species  of  suicide  for  a  man, 
in  my  situation,  to  fight  a  duel,  seeing,  that,  if  one  missed  me,  another 
would  be  found,  till  some  one  should  hit  me. 

THIRD  (and  this  was  his  rock  of  safety),  he  knew  well,  that  if  I  ac- 
cepted  of  his  challenge,  I  must  forfeit  instantly  Jive  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  He  knew  this  well,  forhe,  who  is  a  lawyer,  mind,  knew  that  I 
had  been  bound  in  recognisances  for  seven  years  from  the  year  1812. 

This  was  his  safeguard  !  You  often  hear  of  people,  who  are  going 
to  fight  duels,  taken  before  magistrates  and  bound  over.  That  puts  an 
end  to  the  affair.  But,  he  knew,  and  well  knew,  that  I  was  bound  over 
beforehand,  and  in  a  monstrous  and  ruinous  sum  ;  and,  when  you  are 
told,  that  he  brought  two  witnesses  with  him,  you  will  easily  guess  what 
were  his  real  intentions. 

When  men  mean  to  Jight,  they  go  to  work  in  a  very  different  way. 
They  send  a  single  friend  to  tell  the  party  of  it  in  a  whisper.  They  do 
not  go  to  the  party  and  take  two  witnesses  with  them.  They  do  not  run 
blustering  about  and  making  a  noise ;  and,  my  real  belief  is,  that,  if  I 
had  done  anything,  which  would  have  amounted  to  a  breach  of  the 
peace ;  if  I  had  accepted  of  a  challenge,  and  had  appointed  a  time  to 
fight,  Lockhart  the  Brave  would  have  taken  care  to  have  us  both  bound 
over,  and  would  have  also  taken  care,  that  this  breach  of  the  peace 
should  have  cost  me  five  thousand  pounds  !  This  is  my  belief ;  but  you 
have  the  facts  before  you,  and  I  leave  you  to  judge  for  yourselves. 

It  was  my  intention  to  offer  you  some  remarks  on  the  Death  of  Cash- 
man,  and  on  the  Arrests  in  Lancashire  j  but,  I  shall  be  very  late  as  it 
is,  and  must  now  conclude  with  expressing  to  you  my  unalterable  attach- 
ment and  respect.  WM.  COBBETT. 


A  LETTER 

TO    THE  "DELUDED    PEOPLE.' 


(Political  Register,  March,  1817.) 


"Unhappy  men,  whom  schoolmasters  for  spite, 
Or  cruel  parents,  taught  to  read  and  write  ! 
Why  need  you  read  ?    Why  were  you  taught  to  spell  ? 
Why  write  your  names  ?  A  mark  would  do  as  well." 

CHURCHILL. 


London,  March  20th,  1817. 
"  POOR  DELUDED  PEOPLE," 

In  writing  the  last  Number  I  was  pressed  for  time.     The  Hampshire 
parsons  and  Lockhart  the  Brave  had  taken  up  those  hours,  which  ought 
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to  have  been  devoted  to  a  better  purpose.  However,  as  that  was  the  last 
public  meeting-  under  the  old  laws  of  the  land,  and,  as  the  conduct  of  our 
adversaries  was  somewhat  singular  and  discovered  their  temper,  it  was 
not  altogether  useless  to  put  an  account  of  it  upon  record. 

We  now  live,  those  of  us  who  may  be  said  to  live  at  all,  under  a  new 
set  of  laics.  First,  every  man  and  woman  is  now  liable  to  be  seized  at 
any  moment,  and  to  be  put  into  a  prison,  and  kept  there  for  any  length 
of  time,  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  friends,  wife,  children,  or 
any  body  else  whatever ;  and  also  from  pen,  ink,  paper,  books,  in  short, 
any  man  or  woman  may  now  be  taken  up,  sent  to  any  prison  in  the  king- 
dom, however  distant,  without  any  charge  being  made  known  to  them, 
without  their  knowing  what  is  alleged  against  them,  without  having  any 
idea  of  who  is  their  accuser ;  without  having  even  a  hearing  from  any 
body,  and  without  their  very  children  knowing  how  they  are  treated,  or 
what  prison  they  are  in.  And  after  all,  if  a  man  outlive  these  sufferings  ; 
if  he  do  not  die  in  prison,  his  time  of  remaining  there  is  quite  uncertain. 
It  may  be  for  a  short,  or  for  a  long  time  ;  and,  if  the  law  be  continued 
in  force,  it  may  be  for  many,  many  years.  The  absolute  power  of  im- 
prisoning men  in  this  way  is  lodged  in  any  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
or,  in  any  six  Privy  Councillors.  This,  therefore,  is  the  state,  in  which 
we  are  all  now  placed,  except  the  Members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment themselves,  who  cannot  be  thus  imprisoned,  without  the  House 
being  first  informed  of  the  cause,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  House, 
who  would,  of  course,  hear  the  accused  party  in  his  defence.  But,  all 
the  rest  of  us  are  liable  to  be  taken  out  of  our  shops,  fields,  or  beds,  and 
imprisoned  and  kept  in  prison,  in  the  manner  that  I  have.above  described. 

The  next  Act  makes  it  DEATH  to  attempt  to  seduce  SOLDIERS  or 
sailors  from  their  duty.  Now,  therefore,  my  "  poor  deluded"  friends, 
you  ought  to  bear  in  mind,  that,  if  any  one  of  you  were  to  ask  a  soldier 
to  quit  his  post,  or  to  refrain  from  doing  anything  that  he  had  been 
ordered  to  do,  or  to  do  anything  that  he  had  been  ordered  not  to  do,  you 
would  be  liable  to  be  Jtanged  upon  the  oath  of  that  soldier.  If,  for  in- 
stance, any  man,  sitting  in  a  public-house  with  a  soldier,  were  to  hold  a 
conversation  with  the  soldier,  however  carelessly,  which  might  be  con- 
strued  to  have  for  its  object  to  induce  the  soldier  not  to  obey  any  com- 
mand of  his  officers,  such  man  would  be  liable  to  be  hanged.  If  a 
mother,  wife,  or  sweetheart,  were  to  endeavour  to  induce  a  son,  a  hus- 
band, or  lover,  to  desert,  she  would  be  liable  to  be  hanged.  If  a  wife  or 
daughter,  were  to  endeavour  to  induce  a  soldier  to  wink  at  the  escape  of 
a  husband  or  a  father,  in  pursuit  of  whom  that  soldier  had  been  sent, 
such  wife,  or  daughter,  would  be  liable  to  be  hanged.  If  a.  son,  seeing  a 
soldier  about  to  plunge  a  bayonet  into  the  body  of  his  father,  by  command 
of  his  superior  (as  in  case  of  riot,  &c.) ;  if  such  son  were  to  endeavour  to 
persuade  the  soldier  not  to  obey  the  command,  such  son  would  be  liable 
to  be  hanged.  Supposing  a  son  to  be  the  soldier  in  such  a  case,  and  his 
mother  were  to  fling  herself  before  him  and  scream  out  to  him  to  spare 
his  father's  life,  such  mother  would  for  such  offence,  be  liable  to  be 
hanged.  And,  observe,  this  law  is  now  made  perpetual ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  intended  not  to  last  for  any  limited  time,  but  to  be  always  the  law 
in  future. — Therefore,  take  care.  These  are  cases  which  may  never 
exist ;  but  such  is  the  letter  of  the  law. 

The  Third  Act  relates  to  public  meetings,  to  clubs  or  societies,  and 
reading-rooms  and  other  places  for  reading.     As  to  public  meetings, 
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there  can  be  no  more,  except  such  as  the  sheriff*,  mayors,  and  magis- 
trates approve  of;  and,  deluded  as  you  are,  you  know  very  well  what 
sort  of  meetings  they  will  allow  of.  Seven  householders  may  call  a 
meeting1  by  public  NOTICE ;  but,  they  must  sign  their  Notice  and  lodge 
it  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  ;  and,  when  the  meeting  takes  place,  any 
single  magistrate  may  come,  and,  if  he  chooses,  disperse  it ;  and,  if 
any  speaker  utter  any  thing-  which  the  magistrate  may  think  calculated 
to  stir  up  the  people  to  hatred  or  contempt  of  the  Government,  the 
magistrate  may  take  such  speaker  into  custody,  And,  if  any  number  of 
people  exceeding  twelve  remain  together  after  the  meeting  is  ordered  to 
disperse  ;  or,  if  any  one  resist  the  authority  of  the  magistrate  in  any  way 
upon  these  occasions  ;  all  such  persons  are  to  suffer  death.  So  that,  as 
you  see,  no  meeting  can  now  be  held  without  the  consent  of  sheriff, 
mayor,  magistrate,  or  some  person  in  authority  ;  for,  to  suppose,  that, 
under  such  a  law,  any  other  sort  of  meeting  will  take  place  is  nonsense. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  .that  seven  of  us,  in  Hampshire,  were  to  call  a 
meeting  by  public  notice,  Parson  Baines  of  Exton,  or  any  other  magis- 
trate, might  come  to  it,  and  if  he  choose,  order  us  all  to  disperse  in  an 
hour  upon  pain  of  death.  Or,  when  any  of  us  began  to  speak,  if  we 
talked  about  sinecures,  taxes,  or  seats,  or  any  thing  else,  no  matter  what, 
which  Parson  Baines  might  think  calculated  to  brine/  the  Government 
into  hatred  or  contempt,  he  might  seize  us  and  imprison  MS  •  and,  if  any 
one  resisted  the  seizure,  he  would  be  liable  to  suffer  death.  This  being 
now  the  law,  I  leave  you  to  guess,  whether  any  meetings  will  be  again 
held,  except  those,  which  are  called  by  persons  in  authority ;  and  what 
sort  of  meetings  those  are  you  know  well  enough. 

As  to  i7u6s»and  societies  none  can  now  exist  for  any  political  pur- 
pose. I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  any  man  to  belong  to  any 
such  society,  without  subjecting  himself  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
this  law. 

Then  comes  the  part  of  the  law  that  is  levelled  against  the  press. 
There  are  many  places,  where  people  meet  to  read.  They  used  to  meet 
to  read  the  Register.  One  person  rtad,  and  the  rest  listened,  so  that 
a  single  Register  served  for  a  hundred  or  two  of  persons  ;  and  by  this 
method  the  heavy 'expense  occasioned  by  the  stamp,  &c.  \vas  so  divided 
as  to  make  it  nothing  at  all.  There  are  what  are  called  reading-rooms 
all  over  the  kingdom.  In  most  large  towns  there  are  several  of  these. 
At  these  places  books,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers  are  bought  into  a 
common  stock  by  the  subscribers  to  the  room,  who  go  when  they  like 
and  read  at  the  room.  The  books,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers  are 
bought,  or  taken  in,  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  subscribers  ; 
and  in  most  cases,  the  publications  inculcate  different  political  prin- 
ciples and  views,  because,  generally,  men  like  to  hear  both  sides. 
The  magistrates  and  parsons  have  long*  had  great  sway  in  these 
rooms,  and  have  kept  out  of  them,  very  frequently,  every  work  that 
they  disliked.  The  Register,  for  instance,  has  long  been  banished 
from  the  most  of  them,  as  it  has  been  from  the  mess-rooms  of  the 
army  and  navy  ;  and  my  "  Paper  against  Gold,"  which  now  surpasses 
in  sale  any  publication  that  ever  was  heard  of  in  London,  except  the 
Register,  and  which  is  so  well  calculated  to  enlighten  the  nation  upon 
the  most  important  of  all  subjects  at  this  moment,  and  the  events 
so  clearly  foretold  in  which  are  now  developing  themselves  in  such  a 
tremendous  manner ;  even  this  work,  which  is  purely  on  political 
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economy,  and  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  party  politics;  even  this 
work  was  shut  out  of  the  reading-rooms  with  the  most  persevering 
obstinacy.  Still,  however,  there  was  no  positive  law  to  prevent  any 
particular  work,  or  works  of  any  description,  from  being  read  in  these 
rooms ;  and,  the  truth  is,  that  the  change  of  times  and  circumstances 
began  to  open  these  places  to  works  in  favour  of  economy  and  reform. 
Now  therefore  this  new  law  puts  all  these  rooms,  as  well  as  all  places 
for  lecturing,  whether  house,  room,  other  building,  or  field,  under 
the  superintendence  and  power  of  the  magistrates.  There  is  now  to 
be  no  reading  place,  or  place  for  giving  out  publications  to  be  read,  no 
lecturing  place,  no  debating  place,  without  a  license,  granted  at  the 
sole  pleasure  of  the  magistrates  ;  and,  the  magistrates  may,  whenever 
they  please,  revoke  and  put  an  end  to  the  license.  If  the  magistrates 
find  that  any  publications,  which  they  may  deem  to  be  of  an  irreli- 
gious, immoral,  or  seditious  TENDENCY,  is  kept  in  any  such  place, 
they  may  take  away  the  license  and  put  an  end  to  the  business  of 
the  man  who  keeps  the  room  or  place  for  reading.  The  magistrates 
are,  therefore,  to  be  the  sole  judges  of  what  ought  to  be  read  in  such 
places  and  of  what  ought  not  to  be  read.  They  can  refuse  a  license  to 
any  man  ;  and  they  can  take  a  license  away  from  any  man  after  he  has 
got  it.  They  are  authorized  by  this  law  to  demand  admittance  into 
every  such  place,  in  order,  of  course,  that  they  may  hear,  or  see,  what 
publications  the  man  keeps  to  be  read,  or  given  out  to  be  read,  and,  if 
they  are  refused  admittance,  they  may,  at  once,  put  a  stop  to  the 
man's  business  as  keeper  of  such  reading  place.  It  is  quite  clear,  then, 
that  no  publications  can  now  be  kept  in  any  of  those  places,  except  suck 
as  the  magistrates  shall  approve  of.  If,  for  instance,  a -reading-room 
at  Southampton  has  taken  in  the  Register,  it  is  not  very  likely,  that  the 
magistrates  there  will  suffer  the  master  of  the  room  to  have  a  license, 
unless  upon  condition  of  his  throwing  out  the  Register  ;  and,  if  he  suffer 
it  to  come  in  after  he  has  got  his  license,  it  is  not  very  likely,  that  he 
will  be  permitted  to  retain  his  license.  So  on  with  regard  to  all  other 
publications  which  the  magistrates  do  not  like  ;  for,  to  be  sure,  they  will 
look  upon  all  such  publications  as  having  a  tendency  of  an  immoral  or 
seditious  sort.  Hitherto  it  has  been  deemed  sufficient  to  punish  se- 
verely the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers  of  irreligious,  immoral  and 
seditious  publications.  If  the  works  could  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  even  a  special  jury  to  be  libellous,  the  works  were  stopped  and  the 
parties  punished.  But,  now,  though  a  work  be  ever  so  innocent  in  the 
eye  of  the  libel-law,  it  may  still  be  not  so  in  the  eye  of  a  magistrate, 
and  then  it  is  to  be  shut  out  of  these  rooms,  and  the  keepers  of  these 
rooms  may  possibly  be  ruined  for  suffering  them  to  come  into  their 
rooms,  though  brought  in  by  a  vote  of  their  subscribers. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  quite  obvious,  that  there  will  be  no 
works,  not  even  newspapers,  suffered  to  be  read,  or  kept,  in  reading- 
places,  except  such  as  the  magistrates,  the  most  active  of  whom  are  the 
parsons,  approve  of.  It  is  quite  obvious,  that  they  will  now  have  the 
absolute  power  of  selecting  works  for  the  gentlemen  and  tradesmen  to 
read  at  all  these  numerous  places;  and  that  they  will  let  them  have  no 
works  to  read,  which  the  Government  do  not  like  they  should  read, 
there  can,  I  suppose,  be  very  little  doubt.  One  consequence  of  this  will 
be,  a  great  diminution  of  the  subscriptions  to  reading-rooms  ;  for,  it  is 
impossible  to  believe,  that  the  subscribers  will  not  revolt  at  the  idea  of 
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placing1  themselves  voluntarily  under  this  odious  species  of  superintend  - 
ance  and  dictation  ;  and,  as  to  those,  who  have  now  subscribed,  they 
have  clearly  a  right  instantly  to  withdraw,  and  not  to  pay  one  farthing 
from  the  day  of  the  passing-  of  the  Act,  seeing-  that  the  Act  nullifies  their 
previous  engagement,  and  leaves  them  not  to  that  free  choice  of  publi- 
cations, which  they  enjoyed  under  their  contract  with  the  master  of  the 
room.  With  respect  to  public-houses,  inns,  coffee-houses,  and  the 
like,  as  the  granting  or  refusing  of  their  licenses  depend  already  upon 
the  absolute  will  and  pleasure  of  the  magistrates,  it  would  be  foolish 
indeed  to  suppose,  that  any  newspapers  would,  in  future,  be  received  in 
them,  which  the  magistrate  shall  think  to  contain  any  thing  of  an  irre- 
ligious, immoral,  or  seditious  TENDENCY.  And,  only  think  of  the 
extent  of  this  word  tendency  \  Only  think  of  the  boundless  extent  of 
such  a  word,  and  of  such  a  word  being  left  to  the  interpretation  of 
thousands  of  men  !  Suppose  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  to  insert  an 
article,  which  article  recommended  the  reduction  of  the  Salt-tax.  What 
does  this  tend  to  ?  Why,  to  be  sure,  a  magistrate  might  think,  to  make 
the  people  discontented  with  the  Salt-tax;  to  make  them  discontented 
with  the  Salt-tax  would  be,  he  might  think,  to  make  them  discontented 
with  those  who  compel  the  people  to  pay  it ;  those  who  compel  the 
people  to  pay  it  are  kings,  lords  and  commons  ;  and,  therefore,  here  is 
an  article  which  tends  to  make  the  people  discontented  with  kings,  lords, 
and  commons,  and  which,  of  course,  tends  to  produce  hatred  of  them, 
and  to  bring  about  insurrection,  treason,  revolution,  and  blood  and 
carnage.  There  is  no  bounds  to  this  word  tendency,  and  that,  too,  as 
left  to  the  mere  opinion  of  the  magistrate.  Therefore  it  is  manifest,  that 
while  the  direct  power  will  overawe  and  regulate  and  control  the  reading- 
rooms  and  such  places,  the  indirect  power  will  banish  from  public- 
houses  of  all  sorts,  every  publication,  which  is  at  all  hostile  to  the  views 
of  the  Government;  and,  in  short,  that  there  will,  in  none  of  these 
places,  be  any  reading,  except  on  one  side. 

Hence  will  follow  a  great  falling  off  in  the  bookselling  and  newspaper 
trades,  in  the  amount  of  the  newspaper  and  paper  duty,  in  the  paper-mak- 
ing trade,  and  in  all  the  various  emoluments,  to  which  the  making  of  paper, 
and  the  printing  and  binding  and  circulating  of  books  and  papers  give 
rise.  Another  consequence  will  be,  a  disregard,  a  total  disregard,  for  all 
that  is  permitted  to  be  read.  Those  who  disapprove  of  these  new  restraints 
will  consider  all  that  is  now  permitted  in  the  reading  places  as  partial 
trash,  intended  to  be  crammed  down  their  throats  ;  and,  even  those,  who 
have" been  mortified  at  the  growing  influence  of  opinions  which  they  dis- 
liked, will  soon  begin  to  sicken  at  the  effects  of  the  accomplishment  of 
their  own  wishes.  They  will  soon  begin  to  feel,  thaj;  to  triumph  over  argu- 
ment by  the  force  of  penal  statutes,  is  a  thing  not  to  be  proud  of.  They 
will  very  soon  be  ashamed  of  their  success.  They  will  very  soon  lose  all 
relish  for  reading  that  which  the  law  permits  not  to  be  controverted.  They 
will  soon  perceive,  that  they  are  placed  in  the  situation  of  a  man,  who 
being  upon  the  point  of  defeat  in  a  boxing  match,  has  saved  himself  by 
resorting  to  the  protection  of  a  dagger.  They  will  see  their  adversaries 
retire  indeed,  but  retire  amidst  the  applause  and  admiration  of  all  the 
good  and  the  brave,  while  they  themselves  have  nothing  to  keep  them  in 
countenance  but  the  unconsoling  tears  of  sophistry,  selfishness,  servility, 
and  of  cowardice  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

This  u  the  shameful  state  to  which  our  adversaries  are  now  reduced. 

H  2 
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The  triumph  is  ours,  not  theirs.  It  was  a  combat  of  argument,  and  they 
have  taken  shelter  under  the  shield  of  physical  force.  Yet,  Mr.  CANNING, 
amidst  loud  cheering,  as  is  reported,  accused  us  of  foul  play  !  He  said, 
that  we,  who  have  written  in  the  cause  of  Reform,  have  poisoned  the 
sources  of  education  ;  that  we  have  turned  the  capacity  to  read,  among'st 
the  labouring*  people,  to  a  most  mischievous  account;  that  we  have  acted 
like  an  enemy,  who,  too  cowardly  to  meet  our  adversaries  in  the  fibld, 
nave  attacked  him  secretly  by  putting  poisonous  drugs  into  the  wells  and 
springs  of  water ! 

This  comes  with  decency  indeed  from  one  of  those,  who  have  resorted 
to  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act !  If,  indeed,  we  had  stopped 
the  hawking-  of  our  enemy's  publications  while  our  own  were  permitted 
to  be  hawked  freely;  if  I,  for  instance,  had  seized  numerous  poor 
creatures -and  put  them  in  prison  for  selling  corruption's  pamphlets, 
while  I  protected  the  sellers  of  my  own  ;  if  I  had  caused  scores  of 
lying  publications  to  be  sent  forth  and  given  away,  while  corruption 
had  contented  herself  with  a  fair  sale  ;  if  I,  unable  to  answer  corruption, 
had  sent  out  placards  to  be  posted  up  against  her  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  while  she  scorned  to  resort  to  any  such  means  against  me  ;  if 
this  had  been  the  conduct  of  the  parties,  then,  indeed,  I  might  justly 
have  been  accused  of  the  most  infamous  foul  play.  But,  exactly  the 
reverse  has  been  the  fact.  I  have  relied  solely  upon  the  power  of 
truth  and  of  reason  ;  I  have  had  no  other  aiders  and  abettors  than  these; 
I  have  trusted  wholly  to  the  honesty  and  the  sound  understandings  of  the 
people  ;  and,  hoiv  have  I  been  ansivered? 

But,  if  the  people,  if  millions  of  people,  if  nine-tenths  of  the  whole 
nation,  really  are  *'  poor  deluded  creatures,"  why  has  the  delusion  not 
been  prevented  ?  There  are  twenty  thousand  parsons,  four  or  five  thou- 
sand ^lawyers,  the  two  Universities,  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  many 
thousands  of  magistrates,  many  hundreds  of  writers  for  pay.  What !  and 
could  not  all  these,  with  all  their  learning,  and  with  all  their  weight, 
counteract  the  effect  of  one  poor  twopenny  pamphlet  \  For,  you  will 
observe,  that  this  it  was,  which,  at  bottom,  was  the  main  thing  !  Lord 
Sidmouth,  in  his  speech,  clearly  pointed  it  out,  though  he  did  not  actually 
•name  it.  He  said,  that  cheap  publications  had  found  their  way  into  the 
very  cottages  and  hovels.  And,  he  said  very  truly;  but,  whafreason 
was  this  for  suspending  the  Act  of  Habeas  Corpus?  He  said,  that  the 
pamphlets  had  been  submitted  to  the  law-omcers,  and  that  they  were 
found  to  be  written  with  so  muck  dexterity  that  he  was  sorry  to  say,  that, 
hitherto,  the  law  officers  could  find  in  them  -nothing  to  prosecute  !  And, 
what  then  ?  Why  he  proposed,  in  that  very  speech,  the  suspension  of 
the  Act  of  Habeas  Corpus  I  I  would  even  now  willingly  disbelieve  this  re- 
port of  the  speech  of  Lord  Sidmouth  •  but,  from  what  has  passed  since,  I 
am  afraid  that  it  was  but  too  much  like  what  the  newspapers  have  reported. 

Why  not  name  me  at  once  ?  Why  not  order  me  not  to  write  any  more  ? 
Mr.  ELLIOT,  one  of  the  friends  of  Burke  and  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  said,  on 
the  second  day  of  the  session,  that  the  designing  men  were  sending  fort  h 
poison  in  their  "  venomous  weekly  publications."  I  will  not  teli  this 
gentleman  of  what  I  might  tell  him  ;  nor  will  I  call  his  observations 
venomous  ;  but  .1  ask  him  if  it  was  a  venomous  act  to  put  a  stop  to 
ait  t'te  violences  ayainst  machine-owners  and  against  Lakers,  lute  her 8, 
and  farmer*? 

Ten  thousand  of  such  msn  as  he  would  not  have  b?3ii  able  (o  do  thja, 
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which  I  alone  did,  and  that,  too,  in  the  space  of  one  month,  and  by  the 
means  of  that  publication,  which  he  was  pleased  to  call  "  venomous." 
But,  again,  if  it  was  venom,  that  I  was  sending1  forth,  why  was  not  the 
antidote  administered  ?  Or,  does  this  gentleman  suppose,  that  the 
superin tendance  of  reading'-rooms,  or  the  suspension  of  our  personal 
safety,  is  the  proper  antidote  ?  Is  this  the  way  to  convince  either  me,  or 
my  readers,  that  we  are  in  error  ?  Are  errors  ever  corrected  in  this  way  ? 

Oh,  no  !  Mr.  ELLIOT  you  may  be  well  assured,  that  if  the  people  have 
been  "  deluded,"  they  are  not  to  be  put  right  by  means  like  these  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  they  will  now  not  even  listen  to  anything  that  shall  be 
written  to  them  on  the  other  side.  If  I  were  to  be  rendered  silent,  they 
would  still,  more  firmly  than  ever,  adhere  to  my  doctrines.  They  would, 
and  they  will  at  any  rate,  treasure  up  all  the  little  books  that  they  have 
got. — They  will  sconer  part  with  their  shirts  than  they  will  part  with 
them.  As  measures  to  close  the* people's  eyes  against  these  books,  the 
new  laws  have  come  too  late.  That  which  you  call  "  venom,"  and  which 
I  call  wholesome  food  for  the  mind,  has  already  been  received  to  reple- 
tion. Little  more  could  have  been  done  in  the  way  of  inculcating  prin- 
ciples ;  if  nothing  at  all  were  done  in  addition,  those  principles  will  never 
be  eradicated,  and  never  cease  to  actuate  the  minds  of  Englishmen  ;  and 
though  at  the  bottom  of  a  dungeon,  I  shall  always  have  the  consolation 
to  reflect  that  more,  many  more,  than  a  million  of  my  little  books  are  in 
the  hands  of  my  countrymen. 

Towards  ma  above  all  men  this  treatment  is  most  foul.  I  have  never 
practised  delusion  •  I  have  never  courted  popularity  \  I  never  fell  into 
the  cry  ag'ainst  tithes,  or  that  against  the  Corn  Bill ;  I  have  never  endea- 
voured to  set  the  poor  against  the  rich  ;  I  have  never  been  guilty  of  au 
attempt  to  practise  delusion  of  any  sort.  My  hostility  to  the  funding 
system  has  been  long  and  persevering  ;  I  have  proposed  the  checking  of 
its  mischiefs  to  every  man  in  high  station,  to  whom  I  have  ever  had  an 
opportunity  of  speaking.  Fourteen  years  ago,  when  the  interest  of  the 
debt  was  only  just  half  what  it  is  now,  I  urged  the  adoption  of  this 
measure.  A  thousand  times  did  I  endeavour  to  impress  upon  the  mind 
of  Mr.  WINDHAM  a  sense  of  the  extreme  danger  of  this  terrible  system, 
and  this  is  a  fact  very  well  known  to  Mr.  ELLIOT,  who  did  not  then 
appear  to  look  upon  my  sentiments  as  "  venomous."  I  laid  a  plan 
before  Mr.  Windham,  which,  if  it  had  been  adopted,  would  have  insured, 
at  this  day,  tranquillity,  happiness  and  liberty,  instead  of  what  we  have 
the  sorrow  and  the  shame  to  feel.  It  was  not  a  subject  congenial  to  his 
turn  of  mind.  He  thought  my  apprehensions  groundless.  He  used  to 
say,  that  it  would  be  time  enough  to  jump  over  that  ditch  when  we  came 
to  it ;  but,  I  answered,  that,  if  we  stayed  till  ^e  got  to  the  ditch,  we 
never  should  be  able  to  jump  over  it.  I  told  him  a  thousand  times,  that 
if  the  Funding  System  were  not  effectually  checked,  this  nation  must  be 
enslaved.  I  told  him,  that  at  last,  the  thing  would  become  wholly 
unmanageable]  that  it  would  roll  backwards  and  forwards  like  the  billows 
of  the  troubled  ocean,  swallowing  up  a  certain  portion  of  happiness  at 
every  roll,,  and  that  at  last,  it  would  produce  the  very  thing  that  the  war 
and  that  all  his  endeavours  had  been  intended  t<5  prevent. 

And,  have  I,  then,  my  countrymen,  deluded  you  as.  to  this  subject, 
upon  which  all  others  depend  ?  %Iave  I  told  you  anything,  as  to  this 
greatest  of  ail  points,  more  than  I  told  this  statesman  many  years  ago? 
The  onlv  difference  is,  that  you  have  listened  to  me,  and  he  did  not. 
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because  I  could  not  make  him  see  the  danger.  The  application  for  a 
Reform  of  the  Parliament  we  have  proved  to  be  just  and  expedient ;  but, 
this  is  a  matter  which  still  admitted  of  discussion.  The  misery,  however, 
produced  by  the  funding  system  came  and  mixed  itself  with  the  question  " 
of  Reform.  And,  whose  fault  was  that  ?  Not  mine  ;  for,  I  would,  long 
ago,  have  effectually  prevented  the  misery  by  checking  the  funding 
system  ;  and  that,  I  know,  could  be  done  even  now.  But,  because  the 
misery  existed,  were  we  not  to  urge  our  claims  for  Reform  in  a  peaceable 
and  orderly  manner,  and  with  the  observance  of  all  the  forms  and  cere- 
monies prescribed  by  the  Constitution  ? 

No  :  you  have  not  been  deluded.  It  is  not  a  misfortune  that  you 
have  been  able  to  read.  You  have  read,  and  you  understand,  and  will 
long  remember,  what  you  have  read.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  any  man 
to  foresee  what  will  now  take  place  ;  but,  it  must  be  clear  to  every  one, 
that  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  will  not  operate  as  a  cure  for 
any  part  of  the  evils  that  oppress  the  country.  My  real  belief  is,  that  a 
few  conciliatory  ivords  would  have  done  much  more  than  all  these  laws  ; 
and,  besides,  the  mere  absence  of  tumult  is  not  tranquillity.  That 
tranquillity  which  is  worth  anything  must  have  a  source  other  than  that 
of  force  and  of  fear.  Prosperity  never  can  return  under  these  laws, 
which,  if  they  continue  in  force  for  any  length  of  time,  will  infallibly 
reduce  the  nation  to  a  state  of  feebleness  such  as  it  never  before  knew. 
Its  character  will  sink  very  fast,  and,  along  with  its  character,  its 
resources  and  its  power.  There  are  now  a  million  people,  men  and  their 
families,  supported  by  subscription,  exclusive  of  the  paupers  usually  so 
called.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  how  is  it  possible  that  the  people 
should  not  become  utterly  degraded,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  means 
of  employment  are  daily  growing  less  and  less  ? 

These  are  all  the  natural  and  inevitable  consequences  of  a  Funding 
System.  A  Funding  System  has  never  existed  in  any  country,  without 
producing  indescribable  misery.  PAINE  most  aptly  observed,  that  such  a 
system  gave  unnatural  vigour  'till  it  arrived  at  its  climax,  and  then  it 
produced  unnatural  poverty  and  feebleness.  This  has  been  precisely 
the  case  here;  and,  as  to  the  nonsense  about  "a  sudden  transition 
from  war  to  peace,"  it  is  only  the  offspring  of  sickly  brains.  Here  is  a 
great  cause  of  misery  and  feebleness  at  work,  and  nothing  can  restore 
happiness  and  energy  except  the  removal  of  that  cause.  Mr.  CANNING 
and  his  fellow- labourer  Mr.  ELLIOT  may  scold  about  my  "  poison  "  and 
"  venom"  as  long  as  they  please ;  but  to  my  shop  they  must  come  at 
last,  or  the  malady  will  end  in  a  most  dreadful  convulsion. 

Before  I  conclude,  let  me  notice  a  famous  falsehood,  which  has 
appeared  in  the  Moving  Post  of  the  18th  instant,  in  the  following 
words  : 

"  COBBETT  CHASTISED. — In  one  instance,  at  least,  this  hectoring  bully  has 
met  with  his  deserts.  Understanding  that  he  passed  the  night  of  Sunday  at 
Mr.  Timothy  Brown's  at Peckham,  Mr.  LOCKHART  repaired  thither  early  yester- 
day morning,  with  the  intention  of  chastising  the  Reformer  for  his  insolence  at 
Winchester.  Before  Mr.  L.  had  reached  the  Bricklayers'  Arms,  he  met  Cobbett 
returning  to  town,  and,  being  furnished  with  a  tremendous  horse-whip,  he  applied 
it,  sans  ceremonie,  to  the  fffoud  and  well-adapted  shoulders  of  his  antagonist.  COB- 
BETT escaped  into  the  shop  of  Mr.  Jones,  the  apothecary,  where  he  remained  for 
two  hours.  His  sconce  appears  to  have  offered  considerable  damage,  as  he  was 
seen  to  leave  the  apothecary's  shop  with  an  enormous  plaster  over  his  left  eye." 

Now,  who,  at  a  distance  from  London,  would  not  believe  this  to  be 
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true  ?  Who  would  not  believe,  that  there  was,  at  least,  truth  in  some 
part  of  it  ?  Who  would  not  believe,  that,  at  any  rate,  I  was  at  Mr. 
Brown's  on  Sunday  ?  Who  would  believe,  that  it  was  loholiy  false  ? 
Nevertheless,  I  never  was  within  several  miles  of  Peckham  last  Sunday ; 
I  slept  at  No.  8,  Catherine-street  on  that  night ;  I  never  was  out  of  that 
house  on  the  Monday ;  and  I  have  never  seen  Lockhart  the  Brave  since 
he  came  to  me,  with  the  two  witnesses,  at  the  Black  Swan  at  Win- 
chester ! 

This  is  "  delusion  "  indeed  !  It  is  the  readers  of  these  vile  publications 
who  are  "  deluded."  This  is,  however,  only  a  specimen  of  what 
corruption  is  capable  of,  and  of  what  she  has  long  practised.  It  is,  after 
this,  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  it  would  be  foolish,  and  even  base,  in 
my  readers,  ever  again  to  listen  for  one  moment  to  anything  which 
corruption's  press  may  say  against  me,  be  it  what  it  may,  and  be  it  stated 
with  whatever  solemnity.  I  have  often  said,  that  these  men  would  not 
stick  at  false  oaths,  and,  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  public  will  now  be  of 
my  opinion.  Can  any  one  believe,  that  a  wretch,  who  could  sell  himself 
to  a  purpose  like  this,  would  not  sell  his  oath,  if  he  could  get  a  good 
price  for  it  ?  I  have  often  said,  and  I  repeat,  that  those  who  have  the 
power  over  the  greater  part  of  the  London  press,  are  the  very  basest  of 
mankind.  The  wretch,  who  publishes  this  "  venom,"  is  a  staunch 
partizan  of  the  late  measures,  and  a  gross  calumniator  of  the  friends  of 
Reform.  There  needs  no  more  upon  the  subject.  The  nation  will 
judge  him  all  in  good  time. 

I  am,  my  worthy  Countrymen, 
Your  friend, 

WM.  COBBETT. 


TO    THE 

PAPER-MONEY     MEN. 

The  great  causa  of  the  Nation's  sufferings— How  this  cause  has  violated  contract*. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  National  Faith. —  What  Justice  now  demands  at  the 
hands  of  the  Government. —  What  will  be  the  end  of  all  this? 


(Political  Register,  March,  1817.) 


Botley,  26fA  March,  18174 
PAPER-MONEY  MEN, 

The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  has  lately  said,  that  the  Funds  rose  in 
consequence  of  the  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  ;  and  the  late 
Lord  Chatham  said,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  that  the  spirits  of  the 
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Fundholders  and  Money  Dealers  always  rose  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  liberty  of  their  country  fell.  More  than  thirteen  years  ago,  I  said, 
that,  unless  a  stop  was  put  to  the  Funding  System,  this  country  must 
become  a  den  of  slaves  ;  for,  that  it  would,  in  process  of  time,  become 
impossible  to  carry  on  the  System,  with  a  great  and  permanent  military 
force,  and  without  putting  an  end  to  every  fragment. of  the  people's  free- 
dom. 

This  consequence  was  unavoickble.  To  collect  taxes  to  pay  the  inter- 
est of  such  an  enormous  debt  must  necessarily  produce  inexpressible 
misery.  Out  of  this  misery  must  necessarily  arise  great  discontent  in 
the  most  numerous  classes  of  the  people.  Out  of  this  discontent  would 
necessarily,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  arise  tumults  and  acts  of 
violence.  Such  did  not  arise,  because  hope  was  cherished  in  the  breasts 
of  the  people  by  those  "  evil  minded"  men,  the  Leaders  of  the  Reform- 
ers. But,  unless  a  Reform  took  place,  it  was  clear,  that  something  in 
the  way  of  coercion,  would  be  adopted.  To  be  prepared  for  this  coercion 
an  army  was  necessary.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  intolerable  burden  arises 
from  the  funding  system;  and  the  loss  of  all,  even  the  very  last  of  our 
liberties,  is  ascribable  to  the  same  all- destroying  cause. 

Lord  HARROWBY,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  said,  that  this  system 
had  saved  the  country.  Saved  it !  What !  Is  it  saved  then  ?  With  a 
press  under  the  superintendance  of  the  Magistrates  ;  with  a  new- treason 
bill  revived ;  with  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspended  in  time  of  profound 
peace;  with  millions  in  a  state  of  starvation  ;  .with  a  ruined  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  agriculture !  With  all  these  notoriously  existing,  can 
the  country  be  said  to  be  saved  ?  The  Sinecures  have,  indeed,  been 
saved  ;  the  Pensions  and  Grants  have  been  saved  ;  and  the  Boroughs 
have  been  saved ;  St.  Mawe's,  St.  Michel's,  Old  Sarum,  Gatton,  have 
been  saved  :  but,  to  such  a  degree  have  the  nation  been  ruined,  that  one 
half  of  the  people,  in  many  places,  have  become  paupers,  and  we  read 
in  the  public  papers,  that  a  Deputation  is  coming  from  the  opulent  town 
of  Birmingham  to  inform  the  Ministers,  that  rates  can  no  longer  be 
raised  to  feed  the  poor,  and  that  the  town  prays  for  assistance  \  And 
yet,  says  Lord  HARROWBY,  the  paper-money  system  has  saved  the  country. 
His  Lordship's  notions  about  country  are  very  different  from  mine. 

If,  indeed,  the  peace  had  brought  what  the  Pittites  promised  us  that 
it  should  bring ;  if  it  had  brought  us  only  the  same  degree  of  prosperity 
that  existed  before  the  war;  if  the  peace  had  brought  a  peaceable  govern- 
ment, and  the  usual  blessings  of  peace,  then,  indeed,  it  might  have  been 
said  with  some  colour  of  reason,  that  the  nation  had  been  saved  by  the 
paper-money,  seeing  that  it  was  that  paper-money,  which  enabled  the 
government  to  carry  on  the  v/ar.  But,  as  the  thing  now  stands,  what 
could  have  happened  worse  from  not  going  to  war  ?  It  is  now  very  clear 
to  me,  as  it  was  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  many  other  persons  at  the 
outset,  that  peace  might  have  been  preserved,  with  all  possible  advantage 
to  this  country.  But,  at  any  rate,  what  worse  could  have  taken  place 
than  has  now  taken  place  ?  What  could  remaining  at  peace  have  pro- 
duced ivorse  than  what  has  been  produced  by  the  paper-money  war  ?  Could 
femaining  at  peace  have  done  any  thing  worse  than  destroy  all  our  liber- 
ties and  make  us  a  nation  of  wretched,  ruined  people  ?  No  civilized  na- 
tion was  ever  in  so  miserable  a  state  as  this  nation  now  is.  This  is  no- 
torious. This  is  denied  by  nobody.  Only  read  a  paper  in  this  Number 
relative  to  the  Watchmakers,  and  another  relative  to  the  diseases  of  the 
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Only  read  the  petitions  to  Parliament  relative  to  the  poor -rates. 
And,  then  say  whether  nation  was  ever  before  in  a  state  of  such  com- 
plete misery.  And,  in  these  pictures  of  wretchedness,  we  have  a  view 
of  only  (i  part  of  the  suffering,  and  by  no  means  of  the  most  afflicting 
part.  It  is  the  anxiety,  the  heart-acbings,  the  agonizing  forebodings  of 
the  fathers  and  mothers  in  the  middle  classes  of  life,  whose  days  have  ., 
been  divided  between  the  caresses  of  their  children  and  their  own  inces- 
sant industry  to  provide  for  their  support  and  respectability.  Let  Lord 
HARROWBY  look  at  a  father  and  mother  of  this  description,  when  the 
former,  after  all  his  struggles  to  overcome  his  reluctance,  has  just  com- 
municated to  the  Litter  the  fatal  intelligence  of  his  ruin.  Let  him  be- 
hold the  death-like  gloom  on  their  countenances.  Let  him  hear  their 
sighs,  when  their  children,  with  inquisitive  tenderness,  ask  the  cause  of 
that  gloom.  Let  him,  if  he  be  capable,  bring  his  mind  to  the  contem- 
plation of  a  scene  like  tli^jf.  Let  him  reflect,  that  such  scenes  are  now 
to  be  beheld  in  a  great  proportion  of  the  farmers'  and  tradesmen's  houses 
in  the  kingdom ;  and  then  let  him  say  again,  that  the  country  has  been 
saved  by  that  paper-money  system,  which  has  produced  all  these  dreadful 
effects. 

The  talk  about  national  faith,  as  applied  to  the  funds,  is  the  most 
foolish  that  ever  was  heard.  What  !  can  national  faith  demand  the  pay- 
ment of  double  what  was  borroiued  ?  It  is  the  same  sum  in  name 
indeed  ;  but,  as  I  have  a  hundred  times  proved,  it  is  double  the  sum  in 
reality.  And,  this  is  the  real  breach  of  faith  ;  and  this  breach  of  faith 
has  been  occasioned,  not  bij  the  nation,  but  by  you,  the  Men  of  Paper- 
Money,  who  solicited  and  obtained  from  Pitt  a  protection  against  the 
law  of  the  land  ;  who  thereupon  issued  immense  quantities  of  the  Paper- 
Money  ;  who  thus  debased  the  currency  ;•  and,  when  you  had  lent  this 
debased  currency  to  the  nation,  then  at  your  own  arbitrary  will,  raised 
the  value  of  the  currency  by  diminishing  its  quantity,  and  now  demand 
your  payment  in  this  raised  currency,  and  by  this  demand  the  people 
are  crushed  to  death.  Who,  then,  has  broken  the  contract  ?  Who  has 
been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith  ?  The  breach  of  faith  now  exists  :  it  is 
destroying  the  nation  :  it  has  been  committed  by  you  :  justice  demands 
that  you  make  good  the  loss  of  the  nation  :  and  make  it  good  you  must, 
or  this  nation  will  be  wholly  ruined  and  its  power  destroyed. 

To  alter  the  value  of  the  currency  cf  a  country  has  always  been  held  to 
be  a  most  wicked  as  well  as  a  most  fatal  measure.  Very  bad  Kings, 
before  Paper-Money  Men  were  heard  of,  used,  sometimes,  to  play  such 
tricks  with  the  coin ;  but  it  never  was  clone,  in  any  reign,  or  in  any 
country,  without  exciting  great  discontent  and  producing  infinite  mis- 
chief. The  following  document  of  pretty  ancient  date,  will  show  what 
were  the  opinions  of  our  ancestors  upon  this  niost  important  subject.  It 
is  very  interesting,  and  well  worthy  of  public  attention.  It  is  part  of  a 
Speech  of  Sir  ROBERT  COTTON,  made  to  the  Privy  Council  in  the  reign 
of  CHARLES  II.  . — 

" A  SPEECH 
"  TOUCHING  THE  ALTERATION  OF  COYNE. 

"  MY  LORDS, 

"  Since  it  hath  pleased  this  Honourable  Table  to  command,  amongst 
"  others,  my  poor  opinion  concerning  this  weighty  Proposition  of  Money, 
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*'  I  most  humbly  crave  pardon ;  if  with  that  freedome  that  becomes  my 
"  dutie  to  my  good  and  gracious  Master,  and  my  obedience  to  your  great 
"  command,  I  deliver  it  so  up. 

""I  cannot  (my  good  Lords)  but  assuredly  conceive,  that  this  intended 
"  Project  of  enhauncing  the  Coyne,  will  trench  both  into  the  Honour, 
*  "  the  Justice,  and  the  Profit  of  my  Royall  Master  very  farre. 

"  All  Estates  do  stand  Magis  Farnd  quam  Vi,  as  Tacitus  saith  of 
"  Rome ;  and  Wealth  in  every  King-dome  is  one  of  the  Essentiall  marks 
*'  of  their  Greatnesse ;  and  that  is  best  expressed  in  the  Measure  and 
"  Puritie  of  their  Moneies.  Hence  was  it,  that  so  long-  as  the  Romaine 
"  Empire  (a  Pattern  of  best  Government),  held  up  their  Glory  and 
"  Greatnesse,  they  ever  maintained,  with  little  or  no  charge,  the  Stand - 
"  ard  of  their  coyne.  But  after  the  loose  times  of  Corn-modus  had  led  in 
"  Need  by  Excesse,  and  so  that  shift  of  changing  the  Standard,  the 
"  Majesty  of  that  Empire  fell  by  degreese  And  as  Vopiscus  saith,  the 
"  steps  by  which  that  State  descended  were  visibly  known  most  by  the 
"  gradual  alteration  of  their  Coyne.  And  their  is  no  surer  symptome  of 
"  a  Consumption  in  State  than  the  Corruption  in  money. 

"  What  renown  is  left  to  the  Posterity  of  Edward  the  First  in  amend- 
"  ing  the  Standard  both  in  purity  and  weight  from  that  of  the  elder  and 
"  more  barbarous  times,  must  s'tick  as  a  blemish  upon  Princes  that  do 
"  the  contrary.  Thus  we  see  it  was  with  Henry  the  Sixt,  who  after  he 
"  had  begun  with  abating  the  measure,  he  after  fell  to  abating  the 
"  matter ;  and  granted  commissions  to  Missenden  and  others  to  practise 
"  Alchymy  to  serve  his  Mint.  The  extremity  of  the  State  in  general, 
"  felt  this  aggrievance  besides  the  dishonour  it  laid  upon  the  person  of 
"  the  King,  was  not  the  least  advantage  his  disloyal  Kinsman  took  to 
"  ingrace  himself  into  the  People's  favour  to  his  Sovereign's  ruin. 

"  When  Henry  the  8.  had  gained  as  much  of  power  and  glory  abroad, 
"  of  Love  and  Obedience  at  home,  as  ever  any ;  he  suffered  shipwrack  of 
"  all  upon  this  Rock. 

"  When  his  Daughter  Queen  Elizabeth  came  to  the  Crown,  she  was 
"  happy  in  Councel  to  amend  that  Error  of  her  Father :  For,  in  a 
"  Memorial  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh's  hand,  I  find  that  he  and 
"Sir  Thomas  Smith  (a  grave  and  learned  man)  advising  the  Queen 
"  that  it  was  the  honour  of  her  Crown,  and  the  true  wealth  of  her  Self 
"  and  People,  to  reduce  the  Standard  to  the  antient  parity  and  purity  of 
"  her  great  Grand-Father  King  Edward  4,  and  that  it  was  not  the 
"  short  ends  of  Wit,  nor  starting  holes  of  devises  that  can  sustain  the 
"  expence  of  a  Monarchy  :  but  sound  and  solid  courses  :  for  so  are  the 
"  words.  She  followed  their  advice,  and  began  to  reduce  the  Monies  to 
"  their  elder  goodness  stiling  that  work  in  her  first  Proclamation,  Anno  3. 
"  A  famous  Act.  The  next  year  following,  having  perfected  it  as  it  after 
"  stood  ;  she  tells  her  people  by  another  Edict,  that  she  had  conquered 
"  now  that  Monster  that  had  so  long  devoured  them,  meaning  the 
"  Variation  of  the  Standard  :  And  so  long  as  that  sad  Adviser  lived  she 
"  never  (though  often  by  Projectors  importuned)  could  be  drawn  to  any 
"  shift  or  change  in  the  Rate  of  her  monies. 

"  To  avoid  the  trick  of  Permutation,  Coyne  was  devised,  as  a  Rate  and 
"  measure  of  Merchandize  and  Manufactures  ;  which  if  mutable,  no  man 
"  can  tell  either  what  he  hath  or  what  he  oweth,  no  contract  can  be 
*'  certain;  and  so  all  commerce;  both  publique  and  private,  destroied ; 
"  and  men  again  enforced  to  permutation  with  things  not  subject  to  wit 
"  or  fraud. 


"Th< 
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"  The  regulating-  cf  Coyne  hath  been  left  to  the  care  of  Princes, 
"  who.are  presumed  to  be  ever  the  Fathers  of  the  Common  Wealth. 
"  Upon  their   honours  they  are  Debtors  and  Warranties  of  Justice  to 
"  the  Subject  in  that  behalfe.     They  cannot,  saith  Boden,  alter  the  price 
"  of  the  monies,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Subjects,  without  incurring-  the 
"  reproach  of  Faux  Monnoyeurs.     And    therefore    the    Stories    terme 
"  Philip  le  Bell,  for  using  it,  Falsificateur  de  Moneta.     Omnino  Moneta 
"  integritas  debet  quceri  ubi  vultus  noster  imprimitnr,   saith   Theodoret 
"  the  Gothe  to  his  Mint-Master,  Quidnam  erit  tutum  si  in  nostra  pec- 
"  cetur  Ejffigie  ?    Princes  must  not  suffer  their  faces  to  warrant  falshood. 
"  Although  I  am  not  of  opinion  with  Mirros  des  Justices,  the  antient 
"  book  of  our  Common  Law,  that  Le  Roy  nepoit  sa  Mony  Empeirer  ne 
"  amender  sans  V assent  de  touts  ses  Counts,  which  was   the  greatest 
"  Councel  of  the  Kingdome  ;  yet  can  I  not  passe  over  the  goodnesse  and 
Grace  of  money  of  our  Kings  :  (As  Edward  the  1.  and  the  3.,  Henry 
the  4.  and  the  5.  with  others,  who,  out  of  that  Rule  of  this  Justice, 
Quod  ad  omnes  spectat,  ab   omnibus  debet  approbari,   have   often 
advised  with  the  People  in  Parliament,   both  for  the  Allay,  Weight, 
Number  ofpeeces,  cut  of  Coynage  and  exchange;)  and  must  with  in- 
finite  comfort  acknowledge,   the  care  and  Justice  now  of  my  Good 
Master,  and  your  Lordships  Wisedomes  ;  that  would  not  upon  informa- 
tion of  some  few  Officers   of  the  Mint,  before  a  free  and  careful  de- 
bate ;  put  in  execution  of  this  Project  that  I  much  (under  your  Honours 
Favour)  suspect,  would  have  taken  away  the  Tenth  part  of  every  man's 
due  debt  or  Rent  already  reserved  throughout  the  Realme,  not  sparing 
the  King ;  which  would  have  been  little  lesse  then  a  Species  of  that 
which  the  Romaine  Stories  call  Tabula  novae,  from  whence  very  often 
seditions  have  sprung  :  As  that  of  Marcus  Gratidianus  in  Livie,  who 
pretending  in  his  Consulship,   that  the  Currant  money  was  wasted  by 
use,  called  it  in,  and  altered  the  Standard  ;  which  grew  so  heavy  and 
grievous  to  the  people,  as  the  Author  saith,  because  no  man  thereby 
knew  certainly  his  Wealth,  that  it  caused  a  tumult. 
"  In  this  last  part,  which  is,  the  Disprofit  this  enfeebling  the  coyne  will 
"  bring  both  to  his  Majestie  and  the  Common  Wealth,  I  must  distin- 
"  guish  the  Monies  of  Gold  and  Silver,  as  they  are  Bullion  or  Commo- 
"  dities,  and  as  they  are  measure  :  The  one,  the  Extrinsick  quality,  which 
"  is  at  the  King's  pleasure,  as  all  other  measures  ;  to  name  ;  The  other  the 
"  Intrinsick  quantity  of  pure  metall,  which  is  in  the  Merchant  to  value. 
"  As  there  the  measure  shall  be  either  lessened  or  inlarged,  so  is  the 
""quantity  of  the  Commodity  that  is  to  be  exchanged.     If  then  the  King 
"  shall  cut  his  shilling  or  pound  nominall  lesse  than  it  was  before,  a  lesse 
"  proportion  of  such  Commoditieas  shall  be  exchanged  for  it  must  be  re- 
"  ceived.     It  must  then  of  force  follow,  that  all  things  of  Necessity,  as 
"  Victuall,  Apparell,  and  the  rest,   as  well  as  those  of  Pleasure,  must  be 
"  inhaunced.     If  then  all  men  shall  receive,  in  their  shillings  and  pounds, 
"  a  lesse  proportion  of  Silver  and  Gold  than  they  did  before  this  projected 
"  Alteration,  and  pay  for  what  they  buy  a  rate  inhaunced,  it  must  cast 
"  upon  all  a  double  losse." 

0  Thus,  then,  my  notions  upon  this  subject  are  by  no  means  novel,  though 
they  have  been  so  loudly  reprobated  by  the  clans  of  'Change  Alley.  Here 
this  learned  man,  and  faithful  and  honest  counsellor  of  his  king,  shows 
how  nations  have  been  ruined  and  oppressed  by  arbitrary  changes  in  the 
value  of  money  ;  and  all  that  is  here  said  of  coin  is  equally  applicable  to 
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paper.  My  good  Paper-money  Men,  you  will  perceive,  that  the  breach 
of  faith  is  here  ascribed  to  him  who  changes  the  value  of  the  money ; 
and,  have  not  you  been  guilty  of  this  breach  of  faith  ?  It  was  not  the 
nation,  it  was  not  those  who  borrowed,  who  changed  the  value  of  the 
money.  It  was  you;  and,  you  see,  that  one  of  these  old  lawyers  would 
have  called  you  clippers  and  counterfeiters.  "  No  contract  can  be  cer- 
tain," says  this  great  man,  if  the  value  of  the  money  can  be  changed  ; 
and  I  am  clearly  of  his  opinion,  that  all  contracts,  effected  in  this  way, 
are,  in  fact,  broken  by  a  force,  with  regard  to  which  the  parties  contract- 
ing have  no  control. 

Is  the  nation,  then,  bound,  is  any  individual  bound  to  adhere  to  tho 
letter  of  a  contract,  which  has  thus  been  broken  by  a  force  not  to  be  re- 
sisted ?  Good  faith requires,  that  the  interest  of'  the  Debt  should  in- 
stantly be  lowered  one-half  in  amount;  and  yet  we  constantly  hear  it 
said,  that  to  lower  it  all  would  be  a  breach  of  faith  !  Sir  ROBERT 
COTTON  had  very  different  notions  upon  this  subject.  He  regarded  it 
as  a  crime  in  any  man,  or  any  body  of  men,  even  to  talk  of  a  change 
in  the  value  of  the  currency  ;  and,  in  speaking  of  the  punishment  due 
to  this  crime,  he  seems  to  have  cast  his  eye  forward !  It  may  possi- 
bly be  useful  to  you  to  hear  what  he  says  upon  this  very  ticklish  part 
of  the  subject. 

"  And  His  Majesty  shall  lose  apparently  by  this  alteration  of  monies  a  14th  in 
all  the  silver,  and  a  25th  part  in  all  the  gold  he  shall  receive  :  so  shall  the  Nobili- 
ty, Gentry,  and  all  others,  in  all  their  former  settled  rents,  annuities,  pensions, 
and  loans  of  money.  The  like  will  fall  upon  Labourers  and  workmen  in  their 
yearly  wages :  and  as  the  receipts  are  lessened  thereby;  so  arc  tbeir  issues  in- 
creased, either  by  raising  all  prices,  or  disfurnishing  the  market,  which  must 
necessarily  follow.  For,  if,  in  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  the  third  of 
Mary,  and  fourth  of  Elizabeth,  it  appeareth  by  the  Proclamations,  that  a  rumour 
only  caused  these  effects,  punishing  the  author  of  these  reports  with  imprison- 
ment and  pillory ;  it  cannot  be  doubted  hut  the  projecting  a  change  must  be  of 
farre  more  consequence  and  danger  to  the  Sfate,and  would  be  wished  that  the  Ac- 
tors -and  authors  of  all  such  DISTURBANCES  in  the  Commonwealth,  at  ALL 
TIMES  IIERIvAFTER,  might  undergo  a  punishment  proportionable. 

Thus,  then,  my  good  Paper-Money  Fellows,  we  turn  the  table  upon 
you  !  You,  it  is,  who  have  made  all  the  "  disturbances  in  the  Common- 
wealth." You  are  the  evil-minded  and  designing  men.  You  are  the  se- 
ducers. You,  it  is,  who  have  been  working  to  produce  an  utter  "  sub- 
version of  the  laws  and  constitution"  of  the  country.  But,  faith!  it  is 
not  a  rumour  that  you  have  set  forth  ;  it  is  not  the  projecting  of  a  change 
of  which  you  have  been  guilty;  it  is  the  making  of  the  change  itself, 
and  that,  too,  both  forward  and  backward,  which  you  have  been  guilty 
of.  What,  then,  ought,  according  to  this  learned  man,  be  your  punish- 
ment ?  If  merely  spreading  a  rumour  of  such  a  change  being  intended, 
merited  imprisonment  and  pillory  ;  and  if  the  projecting  of  such  a  change 
merited  a  far  greater  punishment  than  prison  and  pillory  ;  what  ought 
to  be  the  punishment  of  those  who  have  actually  made  such  change,  and 
that,  too,  as  I  have  before  proved,  over  and  over  again,  to  their  own  bene- 
fit? Come,  now  !  say  yourselves  what  punishment  such  men  deserve 
You  are  a  pretty  sort  of  people  to  combine  and  issue  out  Declaratiom 
against  those  who  are  suffering  the  pangs  of  ruin  and  hunger  from  your 
changes  of  the  currency,  while  you  are  wallowing  in  wealth,  and  lending 
to  the  Bourbons  the  fruit  of  the  land  and  the  labour  of  England  !  You 
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are  a  pretty  sort  of  psople  to  talk  of  your  loyalty  to  your  King-  and  your 
anxiety  for  the  peace  of  your  country  !  You,  who  have  produced  the 
slavery,  the  distress,  the  misery,  the  abject  and  disgraceful  condition  of 
a  people  once  so  free  and  so  hapjpy. 

And,  do  you  think,  you  are  to  carry  things  thus  for  ever  ?  Do  you 
think  that  you  are  to  continue  to  convey  the  earnings  of  the  people  of 
these  unhappy  islands  over  to  the  Continent,  there  to  fructify  the  soil, 
and  to  give  wealth  and  'strength  to  those  who  hate  and  will  seek  to 
destroy  us  ?  Do  you  think,  that  you  are  always  to  be  gay,  and  to 
chuckle  with  delight  at  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  ?  Do 
you  think,  that  the  misery  and  slavery  of  the  nation  are  always  to  be 
with  you  subject  of  sport  ?  Do  you  think,  that  your  tauntings  and 
revilings  of  the  Parliamentary  Reformers  are  never  to  recoil  upon 
yourselves  ? 

I  would  advise  you  to.be  more  moderate  in  your  joy  at  tho  suspension 
of  the  people's  liberties,  and  their  (to  you)  apparently  everlasting  subju- 
gation. For,  take  my  word  for  it,  that  this  state  of  things  will  not  last 
forever;  no,  nor  for  two  years.  Your  props  are  at  their  wit's  end. 
Tkey  have  two  things  to  look  to,  money,  and  the  means  of  getting  it. 
All  that  you  look  to  is  the  money.  But  they  must  consider  a  little 
about  the  means  ;  and  they  will  soon  discover,  that,  though  a  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  has  raised  the  funds,  it  will  not  assist  in 
raising  tares. 

•  Your  case  is  plain.  Every  body  understands  it.  Every  body  wishes 
to  see  the  principles  of  Sir  ROBERT  COTTON  acted  upon.  But,  here  is 
the  true  history  of  your  being'  supported  so  long'.  The  Borough  Gentle- 
men, tho?e  worthy,  those  loyal  and  public-spirited  souls,  would  demolish 
you  right  quickly  ;  but,  then  !  What  then  !  Why,  the  springing  of  the 
mine  under  this  main  bastion  of  corruption,  would  make  a  breach 
through  which  ths  Reformers  would  enter  !  This  is  the  true  history  of 
the  thing.  You  are  as  necessary  to  the  Seat-owners  as  the  Seat-owners 
are  to  you.  You  hate  one  another  most  cordially.  They  hate  you, 
because  you  are  keeping  them  potir  ;  bscause  their  lands  are  upon  tick 
to  you  ;  because  you  stick  yourselves  up  along  side  of  them,  out-do  them 
in  expense,  thrust  your  noses  in  their  faco,  and,  like  the  bailiffs  in  tho 
play  of  the  "  Good-natured  Man,"  humble  them  in  the  eyes  of  each 
other,  by  your  freedom  and  familiarity,  which,  wero  it  not  for  the  length 
of  your  purses,  would  earn  you  a  beating  from  the  hands  of  their  groom* 
For  these  reasons,  they  hale  you  ;  and  you  hate  them,  because  they  have 
titles,  and  particularly  family  pretensions,  which  the  possession  of 
millions  of  "  Coiqpls"  (what  a  word  !)  will  never  give  you.  You  do 
get,  and  have  already  got,  a  good  many  of  their  manors  and  mansions 
and  parks  ;  but,  you  cannot  get  the  family  nar.its  of  the  owners,  and 
the  family  pretensions.  Your  wives  and  daughters  may  twist  up  their 
mouths  and  talk  about  the  "  peasantry  and  the  population,"  in  speaking  of 
the  people  ;  they  may  put  on  all  the  airs  of  the  gentry,  and,  if  they  do 
not  find  an  old  Gothic  mansion  to  their  hands,  they  may  make  you  build 
one  out  of  the  gains  of  your  Scrip ;  but,  still,  they  know,  that  the  old 
gentry  soon  smoke  you.  Country  people  are  very  inquisitive.  You  may 
have  a  thousand  fine  things  about  you  ;  your  wives  may  dress  as  fine  a* 
the  cream  coloured  horses;  but,  the  old  gentry  will  trace  you  back  to 
Mincing-lane  in  a  twinkling.  This  they  do ;  and,  in  revenge  for  your 
display  of  wines  and  plate  and  fineries,  they  now  and  then,  us  it  were  by 
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accident,  kindly  invite  you  to  talk  a  little  about  your  fathers  and  mothers. 
For  this  you  hate  them,  and  all  the  Boroughmongering  tribe. 

Still  you  pull  together,  because  your  union  of  effort  is  necessary  to 
prevent  Reform.  Part,  however,  you  must,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
years,  or  you  will  be  a  mutual  destruction,  as  you  have  been  a  mutual 
support ;  and,  when  that  partiny  comes,  then  comes  happiness  to  the 
country. 

For  the  reason  before  mentioned,  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  the 
Parliament  will  do  anything,  in  the  way  of  reduction  of  interest,  till  the 
last  moment.  But,  there  are  so  many  projects  on  foot ;  so  many  nostrum- 
mongers  are  at  work ;  there  is  such  a  shifting  of  plans  and  grounds, 
that  the  thing  cannot  possibly  go  on  long.  Besides,  the  mischief  is  so 
busily  and  so  powerfully  at  work  in  all  the  walks  of  life.  The  poison  is 
so  active,  and  is  of  so  deadly  a  nature,  that  a  cure,  or  death,  must  speedily 
come.  And,  that  there  is  no  cure  short  of  a  sponge,  general  or  partial, 
I  am  certain.  The  scheme  for  getting  the  journeymen  and  labourers  to 
make  savings  to  put  into  the  funds,  and,  thus,  to  make  them  all  fund- 
holders,  would,  if  it  could  succeed,  only  induce  them  to  array  themselves 
against  the  landholders  and  not  leave  them  either  acre  or  stunjp  of  tree  ; 
but,  it  is  too  ridiculous  to  talk  of,  except  as  it  is,  amongst  many  others,  a 
proof  of  the  desperate  quackery  that  is  on  foot. 

However,  lime  will  show  us  what  is  to  be  done ;  and,  for  the  present, 
I  leave  you  to  your  dear  associates  and  your  agreeable  reflections. 

WM.  COBBETT. 


MR.     COBBETT'S 

TAKING    LEAVE    OF    HJS    COUNTRYMEN.* 


London,  21  st  March,  1817. 
MY  BELOVED  COUNTRYMEN, 

Soon  after  this  reaches  your  eyes,  those  of  the  writer  will,  possibly, 
.have  taken  the  last  glimpse  of  the  land  that  gave  him  birth,  the  land  in 
which  his  parents  lie  buried,  the  land  of  which  he  h£s  always  been  so 
proud,  the  land  in  which  he  leaves  a  people,  whom  he  shall,  to  his  last 
breath,  love  and  esteem  beyond  all  the  rest  of  mankind. 


*  This  is  the  last  paper  that  Mr.  COBBETT  wrote  before  his  departure  for 
America  in  1817.  He  dictated  it  in  a  very  short  time,  on  the  evening  of  the 
21st  of  March,  at  No.  8,  Catherine-street,  in  the  Strand,  the  house  at  which  his 
Register  was  then  published  ;  and  he  then  sat  out  with  that  part  of  his  family 
which  was  in  London,  making  arrangements  for  his  family  to  follow  him  in  the 
autumn.  At  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  he  left  London,  with  his 
two  eldest  sons,  WILLIAM  and  JOHN,  and  proceeded  to  Liverpool,  whence  on 
the  27th  he  and  they  embarked  on  board  the  Importer,  American  vessel,  and 
reached  Ne\*  York  on  the  5th  of  May.— ED. 


Every 
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Every  one,  if  he  can  do  it  without  wrong-  to  another,  has  a  right  to 
pursue  the  path  to  his  own  happiness  ;  as  my  happiness,  however,  has 
long-  been  inseparable  from  the  hope  of  assisting  in  restoring  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  my  country,  nothing  could  have  induced  me  to  quit  that 
country,  while  there  remained  the  smallest  chance  of  my  being  able,  by 
remaining,  to  continue  to  aid  her  cause.  No  such  chance  is  now  left. 
The  lajvs,  which  have  just  been  passed,  especially  if  we  take  into  view 
the  real  objects  of  those  laws,  forbid  us  to  entertain  the  idea,  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  write  on  political  subjects  according  to  the  dictates 
of  truth  and  reason,  without  drawing  down  upon  our  heads  certain  and 
swift  destruction.  It  was  well  observed  by  Mr.  BROUGHAM,  in  a  late 
Debate,  that  every  writer,  who  opposes  the  present  measures,  "  must 
now  feel,  that  he  sits  down  to  write  with  a  halter  about  his  neck ;"  an 
observation  the  justice  of  which  must  be  obvious  to  all  the  world. 

Leaving,  therefore,  all  considerations  of  personal  interest,  personal 
feeling,  and  personal  safety ;  leaving  even  the  peace  of  mind  of  a 
numerous  and  most  affectionate  family  wholly  out  of  view,  I  have 
reasoned  thus  with  myself.  What  is  now  left  to  be  done  ?  We  have 
urged  our  claims  with  so  much  truth  ;  we  have  established  them  so 
clearly  on  the  ground  of  both  law  and  reason,  that  there  is  no  answer  to 
us  to  be  found  other  than  that  of  a  suspension  of  our  personal  safety. 
If  I  still  write  in  support  of  those  claims,  I  must  be  blind  not  to  see  that 
a  dungeon  is  my  doom.  If  I  write  at  all,  and  do  not  write  in  support  of 
those  claims,  I  not  only  degrade  myself,  but  I  do  a  great  injury  to  the 
rights  of  the  nation  by  appearing  to  abandon  them.  If  I  remain  here,  I 
must,  therefore  cease  to  write,  either  from  compulsion  or  from  a  sense 
of  duty  to  my  countrymen  ,'  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  do  any  good  to 
the  cause  of  my  country  by  remaining  in  it ;  but,  if  I  remove  to  a 
country  where  I  can  write  with  perfect  freedom,  it  is  not  only  possible, 
but  very  probable,  that  I  shall,  sooner,  or  later,  be  able  to  render  that 
cause  important  and  lasting  services. 

Upon  this  conclusion  it  is,  that  I  have  made  my  determination  ;  for, 
though  life  would  be  scarcely  worth  preserving,  with  the  consciousness 
that  I  walked  about  my  fields,  or  slept  in  my  bed,  merely  at  the  mercy  of 
a  Secretary  of  State ;  though,  under  such  circumstances,  neither  the 
song  of  the  birds  in  spring,  nor  the  well-strawed  homestead  in  winter, 
could  make  me  forget  that  I  and  my  rising  family  were  slaves,  still  there 
is  something  so  powerful  in  the  thought  of  country,  and  neighbourhood, 
and  home,  and  friends  ;  there  is  something  so  strong  in  the  numerous 
and  united  ties  with  which  these  and  endless  other  objects  fasten  the 
mfnd  to  a  long-inhabited  spot,  that  to  tear  oneself  away,  nearly  ap- 
proaches to  the  separating  of  the  soul  from  the  body.  But,  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  I  asked  myself: — "What!  shall  I  submit  in 
"  silence  ?  Shall  I  be  as  dumb  as  one  of  my  horses  ?  Shall  that  in- 
dignation which  burns  within  me  be  quenched  ?  Shall  I  make  no 
effort  to  preserve  even  the  chance  of  assisting  to  better  the  lot  of  my 
unhappy  country  ?  Shall  that  mind,  which  has  communicated  its  light 
and  warmth  to  millions  of  other  minds,  now  be  extinguished  for 
ever  ;  and  shall  those,  who,  with  thousands  of  pens  at  their  command, 
still  saw  the  tide  of  opinion  rolling  more  and  more  heavily  against 
them,  now  be  for  ever  secure  from  that  pen,  by  the  efforts  of  which 
they  feared  being  overwhelmed  ?  Shall  truth  never  again  be  uttered  ? 
Shall  her  voice  never  agfain  beheard,  even  from  a  distant  shore  ?" 
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Thus  was  the  balance  turned  ;  and,  my  countrymen,  be  you  well  as- 
sured, that,  though  I  shall,  if  I  live,  be  at  a  distance  from  you  ;  though 
the  ocean  will  roll  between  us,  not  all  the  barriers  that  nature  as  well  as 
art  can  raise,  shall  be  sufficient  to  prevent  you  from  reading  some  part, 
at  least,  of  what  I  write ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  wrongs,  of  which 
I  justly  complain  ;  notwithstanding  all  the  indignation  that  I  feel ;  not- 
withstanding all  the  provocations  that  I  have  received,  or  that  I  may 
receive,  never  shall  there  drop  from  my  pen  any  thing,  which,  accord- 
ing* to  the  law  of  the  land,  I  might  not  safely  write  and  publish  in 
England.  Those,  who  have  felt  themselves  supported  by  power,  have 
practised  towards  me  foul  play  without  measure;  but,  though  I  shall 
have  the  means  of  retaliation  in  my  hands,  never  will  I  follow  their  base 
example. 

Though  I  quit  my  country,  far  be  it  from  me  to  look  upon  her  caus® 
as  desperate,  and  still  farther  be  it  from  me  to  wish  to  infuse  despond- 
ency into  your  minds.  /  can  serve  that  cause  no  longer  by  remaining 
here;  but,  the  cause  itself  is  so  good,  so  just,  so  manifestly  right  and 
virtuous,  and  it  has  been  combated  by  means  so  unusual,  so  unnatural, 
and  so  violent,  that  it  must  triumph  in  the  end.  Besides,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  all  tend  to  favour  the  cause  of  Reform.  Not  a 
tenth  part  of  the  evils  of  the  system  are  yet  in  existence.  The  country 
gentlemen,  who  have  now  been  amongst  our  most  decided  adversaries, 
will  very  soon  be  compelled,  for  their  own  preservation,,  to  become  our 
friends  and  fellow-labourers.  Not  a  fragment  of  their  property  will  be 
left,  if  they  do  not  speedily  bestir  themselves.  They  have  been  induced 
to  believe,  that  a  Reform  of  the  Parliament  would  expose  them  to  plun- 
der or  degradation  ;  but  they  will  very  soon  find,  that  it  will  afford  them 
the  only  chance  of  escaping  both.  The  wonder  is,  that  they  do  not  see 
this  already,  or,  rather,  that  they  have  not  seen  it  for  years  past.  But, 
they  have  been  blinded  by  their  foolish  pride  ;  that  pride,  which  has 
nothing  of  mind  belonging  to  it,  and  which,  accompanied  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  a  want  of  any  natural  superiority  over  the  labouring  classes, 
seeks  to  indulge  itself  in  a  species  of  vindictive  exercise  of  power.  There 
has  come  into  the  heads  of  these  people,  I  cannot  very  well  tell  how,  a 
notion  that  it  is  proper  to  consider  the  labouring  classes  as  a  distinct 
caste.  They  are  called,  now-a-days,  by  these  gentlemen,  "  the  pea- 
santry." This  is  a  new  term  as  applied  to  Englishmen.  It  is  a  French 
word,  which,  in  its  literal  sense,  means  country  folks.  But,  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  France  and  Flanders  and  Germany,  it 
means,  not  only  country  people,  or  country  folks,  but  also  a  distinct 
and.  degraded  class  of  persons,  who  have  no  pretensions  whatever  to 
look  upon  themselves,  in  any  sense,  as  belonging  to  the  same  society 
ot  community,  as  the  gentry;  but  who  ought  always  to  be  "  kept  in  their 
proper  place."  And,  it  has  become,  of  late,  the  fashion  to  consider 
the  labouring  classes  in  England  in  the  same  light,  and  to  speak  of 
them  and  treat  them  accordingly,  which  never  was  the  case  in  any 
former  age. 

The  writings  of  MALTHUS,  who  considers  men  as  mere  animals,  may 
have  had  influence  in  the  producing  of  this  change ;  and,  we  now  fre- 
quently hear  the  working  classes  called  "  the  population,"  just  as  we 
call  the  animals  upon  a  farm  "  the  stodi"  It  is  curious,  too,  that  this 
contumely  towards  the  great  mass  of  the  people  should  have  grown  into 
vogue  amongst  the  country  gentlemen  and  their  families  at  a  time  when 
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they  themselves  are  daily  and  hourly  losing  the  estates  descended  to 
them  from  their  forefathers.  They  see  themselves  stript  of  the  means  of 
keeping  that  hospitality,  for  which  England  was  once  so  famed,  and  of 
which  there  remains  nothing  now  but  the  word  in  the  dictionary;  they 
see  themselves  reduced  to  close  up  their  windows,  live  in  a  corner  of 
their  houses,  sneak  away  to  London,  crib  their  servants  in  their  wages, 
and  hardly  able  to  keep  up  a  little  tawdry  show ;  and,  it  would  seem, 
that,  for  the  contempt  which  they  feel  that  their  meanness  must. neces- 
sarily eflfcite  in  the  common  people,  they  endeavour  to  avenge  them- 
selves, and  at  the  same  time  to  disguise  their  own  humiliation,  by  their 
haughty  and  insolent  deportment  towards  the  latter  :  thus  exhibiting  that 
mixture  of  poverty  and  of  pride,  which  has  ever  been  deemed  better  cal- 
culated than  any  other  union  of  qualities  to  draw  down  upon  the  posses- 
sors the  most  unfriendly  of  human  feelings. 

It  is  curious,  also,  that  this  fit  of  novel  and  ridiculous  pride  should 
have  afflicted  the  minds  of  these  persons  at  the  very  time  that  the  work- 
ing classes  are  become  singularly  enlightened.  Not  enlightened  in  the 
manner  that  the  sons  of  Cant  and  Corruption  would  wish  them  to  be. 
The  conceited  creatures  in  what  is  called  high  life,  and  who  always 
judge  of  men  by  their  clothes,  imagine  that  the  working  classes  of  the 
people  have  their  minds  quite  sufficiently  occupied  by  the  reading  of  what 
are  called  "  religious  and  moral,  tracts."  Simple,  insipid  dialogues  and 
stories,  calculated  for  the  minds  of  children  seven  or  eight  years  old,  or 
for  those  of. savages  just  beginning  to  be  civilized.  These  conceited 
persons  have  no  idea  that  the  minds  of  the  working  classes  ever  pre- 
sume to  rise  above  this  infantine  level.  But  these  conceited  persons  are 
most  grossly  deceived :  they  are  the  "  deluded"  part  of  the  community ; 
deluded  by  a  hireling  and  corrupt  press  and  by  the  conceit  and  insolence 
of  their  own  minds.  The  working  classes  of  the  people  understand  well 
what  they  read;  they  dive  into  all  matters  connected  with  politics;  they 
have  a  relish  not  only  for  interesting  statement,  for  argument,  for  dis- 
cussion ;  but  the  powers  of  eloquence  are  by  no  means  lost  upon  them  ; 
and,  in  many,  many  instances,  they  have  shown  themselves  to  posses* 
infinitely  greater  powers  of  describing  and  of  reasoning,  than  have 
ever  been  shown  geoerally  by  that  description  of  persons,  who,  with 
MALTHUS,  regard  them  as  mere  animals.  In  the  Report  of  the  Secret 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  it  is  observed,  that,  since  the  people 
have  betaken  themselves  to  this  reading  and  this  discussing,  "  their 
character  seems  to  be  wholly  changed."  I  believe  it  is  indeed  !  For  it 
is  the  natural  effect  of  enlightening  the  mind  to  change  the  character. 
But,  is  not  this  change  for  the  better  ?  If  it  be  not,  why  have  we  heard 
so  much  about  the  efforts  for  instructing  the  children  of  the  poor? 
Nay,  there  are  institutions  for  teaching  full-grown  persons  to  read  and 
write ;  and  a  gentleman,  upon  whose  word  I  can  rely,  assured  me,  that, 
in  a  school  of  this  sort,  in  Norfolk,  he  actually  saw  one  woman  teaching 
another  woman  to  read,  and  that  both  teacher  and  pupil  had  spectacles 
up*n  their  noses  !  What,  then !  Has  it  been  intended,  that  these 
people,  when  taught  to  read,  should  read  nothing  but  HANNAH  MORE'S 
"  Sinful  Sally,"  and  Mrs.  Trimmer's  Dialogues  ?  Faith  !  The  working 
classes  of  the  people  have  a  relish  for  no  such  trash.  They  are  not  to 
be  amused  by  a  recital  of  the  manifold  blessings  of  a  state  of  things,  in 
which  they  have  not  half  enough  to  eat,  nor  half  enough  to  cover  their 
nakedness  by  day  or  to  keep  them  from  perishing  by  night.  They  are 
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not  to  be  amused  with  the  pretty  stories  about  "  the  bounty  of  Pro- 
"  videuce  in  making  brambles  for  the  purpose  of  tearing1  oft'  pieces  of 
"  the  sheep's  wool,  in  order  that  the  little  birds  may  come  and  get  it  to 
"  line  their  nests  with  to  keep  their  young1  ones  warm  !"  Stories  like 
these  are  not  sufficient  to  fill  the  minds  of  the  working-  classes  of  the 
people.  They  want  something-  moro  solid.  They  have  had  something; 
more  solid.  Their  minds,  like  a  sheet  of  paper,  have  received  the  lasting 
impressions  of  undeniable  fact  and  unanswerable  argument;  and  it  will 
always  be  a  source  of  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  me  to  refleft,  that  I 
have  been  mainly  instrumental  in  giving  those  impressions,  which,  I  am 
very  certain  will  never  be  effaced  from  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Do  those  who  pretend  to  believe  that  the  people  are  deluded,  and 
who  say  that  these  laws  are  not  aimed  against  the  people,  but  merely 
against  their  seducers;  do  these  persons  really  imagine,  that  the  people 
are  thus  to  be  deceived  ?  Do  they  imagine,  for  instance,  that  the  people 
who  read  my  Register,  will  not  in  this  case,  regard  any  attack  upon  mo, 
as  an  attack  upon  themselves  ?  It  is  curious  enough  to  observe  how 
precisely  the  contrary  the  reasoning  of  these  persons  is  in  all  other 
cases.  An  attack  upon  the  Clergy  is  always  deemed  by  them  to  be  an 
attack  upon  Religion.  An  attack  upon  the  King  is  always  deemed  by 
them  to  be  an  attack  upon  the  Nation.  And  it  is  very  notorious,  that  in 
all  criminal  cases,  the  language  of  the  law  is,  that  the  offence  has  been 
committed  against  the  peace  of  the  realm,  and  in  contempt  of  the  king, 
his  crown,  and  dignity.  Yet,  in  the  present  case,  the  leaders  of  the 
Reformers  are  to  be  supposed  to  have  no  common  interest  with  the 
Reformers  themselves ;  and  it  appears  to  be  vainly  imagined,  that 
millions  of  men,  all  united  in  petitioning,  in  the  most  peaceable  and 
orderly  manner  for  one  particular  object,  will  be  easily  persuaded  to 
believe,  that  those  who  have  taken  the  lead  amongst  them  may  be  very 
properly  sacrificed,  and  that,  too,  without  any  injury  at  all  to  the  cause  I 
What  should  we  think  of  an  enemy  in  the  field,  who  were  to  send  over  a 
flag  of  truce,  and  propose  to  us  to  give  up  our  Generals  ?  Only  our 
Generals  !  That  is  all !  The  enemy  has  no  objection  to  us :  it  is 
only  our  Generals  that  he  wants;  and,  then,  we  shall  have  peace  with 
him  at  once.  There  was  once,  the  Fable  tells  us,  a  war  between  the 
Wolves  and  the  Sheep,  the  latter  being  well  protected  by  a  parcel  of 
brave  and  skilful  Dogs.  The  Wolves  set  on  foot  a  negotiation,  the 
object  of  which  was  everlasting  peace  between  the  parties,  and  the  pro- 
position was  this  on  the  part  of  the  Wolves,  that  there  should  be 
hostages  on  both  sides ;  that  the  Wolves  should  put  their  young  ones 
into  the  hands  of  the  Sheep,  and  that  the  Sheep  should  put  their  Dogs 
into  the  hands  of  the  Wolves.  In  evil  hour  the  Sheep  agreed  to  this 
compact ;  and  the  very  first  opportunity,  the  Wolves,  having  no  longer 
any  Dogs  to  contend  with,  flew  upon  the  fleecy  fools  and  devoured  them 
and  their  lambs  without  mercy  and  without  mitigation. 

The  flocks  of  Reformers  in  England  are  not  to  be  "  deluded"  in  this 
manner.  They  will  well  know,  that  every  blow,  which  is  aimed  against 
the  men  who  have  taken  the  most  prominent  part  in  the  cause  of  Reform, 
is  aimed  against  that  cause  itself  and  at  every  person  who  is  attached  to 
that  cause,  just  as  much,  just  as  effectually,  as  a  blow  aimed  at  the  head 
of  a  man  is  aimed  at  his  fingers  and  his  toes. 

The  country  gentlemen,  therefore,  will   never  see  the  day  when  the 
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working-  classes  will  be  again  reconciled  to  them,  unless  they  shall 
cordially  take  the  lead  amongst  those  working-  classes.  This,  lam  in 
hopes,  they  will  do  ;  for,  every  day  of  their  Jtfves  will  make  their  own 
inevitable  ruin  more  and  more  manifest.  But,  whether  they  do  this  or 
not,  the  consequences  of  the  present  measures  will,  I  am  convinced,  be 
the  same.  They  will  only  tend  to  make  the  catastrophe  more  dreadful 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  The  Funding  System  will  go  re- 
gularly on  producing  misery  upon  the  back  of  misery,  and  irritation 
upon  the  back  of  irritation.  It  is  that  great  cause  which  is  constantly 
at  work.  Nothing  can  stop  its  progress,  short  of  a  reduction  of  the 
interest  of  the  Debt ;  and  as  that  measure  seems  to  be  rejected  with 
obstinacy  as  persevering  as  are  the  destroying  effects  of  the  system  itself, 
nothing  can  reasonably  be  expected  but  a  violent  dissolution. 

The  nation  will  recollect  how  confidently  the  Ministers  spoke  last 
year  of  a  speedy  restoration  to  prosperity.  Mr.  Vansittart  talked  in  a 
very  gay  and  flippant  style,  about  the  raising  of  fourteen  millions  in 
taxes,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  Sinking  Fund,  which  fourteen  millions,  he 
said,  would  return  back  to  the  country  to  enliven  manufactures,  com- 
merce, and  agriculture.  The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth,  when 
I  told  you,  that,  if  the  fourteen  millions  did  return  back  to  the  country, 
it  would  only  be  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  fourteen  millions  worth 
more  of  the  property  of  the  Landowners,  the  Shipowners,  the  Manu- 
facturers, the  Farmers,  and  the  Traders,  from  them  to  the  pockets  of 
the  Fundholders  and  the  Sinecure  Placemen  and  Pensioners,  together 
with  all  those  who  lived  upon  the  taxes.  But,  all  the  former  classes 
are  now  become  so  reduced  in  point  of  property  ;  all  their  property  has 
so  fallen  in  value,  that  they  have  now  nothing  to  offer  in  pledge  for  the 
money  which  the  Fundholders  have  to  lend  them ;  and  the  consequence 
of  this  is,  that  we  now  behold  the  curious  spectacle  of  a  loan  made  by 
the  Fundholders  to  the  Government  of  France.  This  loan  is  stated  at 
ten  millions  sterling.  And  now,  my  friends,  pray  observe  what  a 
traffic  is  here  going  on  !  These  ten  millions  of  money  have  been  raised 
in  taxes  upon  us  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  debt  or  part  of  it.  The 
Fundholders,  having  got  this  money  into  their  possession,  lend  it  to  the 
Government  of  France,  because  we,  who  pay  the  taxes,  are  become  too 
poor;  our  property  is  fallen  too  low  in  value  for^the  Fundholders  to  lend 
it  to  us ;  and  thus  ten  millions-worth  of  the  income  of  the  gentlemen 
and  of  the  fruits  of  the  labour  of  the  people,  are  conveyed  over  to  another 
nation,  which  must  tend  to  give  life  to  agriculture  and  trade  and  manu- 
factures in  that  nation,  in  just  the  same  degree,  that  the  operation  tends 
to  depress  and  ruin  our  own^  country.  To  make  this  as  clear  as  day- 
light, let  us  suppose  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  be  cut  off  from  all  trade  and 
all  interchange  of  commodities  with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  Let  us 
suppose  that  all  the  people  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  are  compelled  to  pay  a 
great  portion  of  their  incomes  and  of  the  fruit  of  their  labour  every 
year  to  be  sent  over  and  expended  in  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  that 
no  part  of  what  they  thus  pay  is  to  go  back  again  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
except  the  interest  of  it.  Is  it  not  evident,  that  the  Isle  of  Wight  must 
shortly  become  most  wretchedly  poor  and  miserable  ?  Will  not  the 
proprietors  there  get  rid  of  their  property  as  fast  as  they  are  able,  and 
will  they  not  get  away  into  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  ?  Yes,  and 
this  is  what  the  people  of  England  are  now  doing  with  regard  to  France. 
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The  property  o£  England  is  now  going1  away,  and  all  those  who  are  able, 
and  who  do  not  live  upon  the  taxes,  are  following  the  property  as  fast  as 
they  can.  To  take  a  singj^  instance  ;  suppose  me  to  be  living  in  the 
parish  of  Botley,  or  rather,  to  suppose  something  nearer  the  reality ; 
suppose  Mr.  EYRE,  who  does  live  there,  and  who  having  a  landed  estate 
to  the  amount,  perhaps,  of  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  a-year,  and 
who,  being  a  very  good  master,  very  hospitable  and  kind  to  all  his  neigh- 
bours, employing  great  numbers  of  them,  and  expending  the  greater 
part  of  his  clear  income  amongst  them,  were,  instead  of  so  expending 
his  income,  to  lend  it  to  the  Government  of  France,  and  to  receive  from 
that  Government  the  interest  only  every  year.  It  is  clear,  that  instead 
of  two  thousand  pounds  a-year  to  expend  among  his  neighbours,  he 
would  have  only  two  hundred  pounds  a-year  to  expend  amongst  them. 
Here  would  be  a  falling-off  of  eighteen  hundred  pounds  a-year,  which, 
at  thirty  pounds  per  family,  would  take  away  the  means  of  living  from 
sixty  families.  If  this  mode  of  disposing  of  Mr.  EYRE'S  income  would 
deprive  sixty  families  of  the  means  of  living,  the  loan  which  has  been 
made  to  the  Government  of  France  by  tke  Fundholders,  through  the 
agency  of  the  Barings  and  others,  must  deprive  of  the  means  of  living 
thirty-three  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  families  !  And 
this  is  a  truth,  my  good  and  perishing  countrymen,  which  I  defy  the 
WILLIAM  GIFFORDS,  the  apostate  SOUTHEYS,  and  all  the  herd  of  sinecure 
and  hired  writers  to  controvert.  The  interest,  you  will  perceive,  will 
come  back  again  to  England,  and  may  possibly  be  expended  amongst  the 
people  of  England,  but  all  the  principal  will  be  expended  in  France  to 
animate  French  manufactures,  commerce,  trade,  and  agriculture,  all  of 
which  will  be  fed  by  the  ruin  of  Engiand. 

The  same  will  be  going  on,  in  other  shapes,  with  regard  to  other 
foreign  countries,  and  especially  with  regard  to  America.  For  can 
it  be  believed,  that  men,  in  the  farming  and  trading  line,  will  remain 
here  to  give  their  last  shilling  to  the  Fundholders,  and  to  see  their 
families  brought  to  the  workhouse,  while  a  country  of  freedom  extends 
its  arms  to  afford  protection  to  their  property  as  well  as  to  their  persons? 
At  this  very  moment  hundreds  of  farmers  are  actually  preparing  to 
remove  themselves  and  their  property  to  America,  and  many  are  now 
upon  the  voyage.  Now,  then,  let  us  see  what  will  be  the  effects  of 
operations  of  this  sort.  *  A  man,  who  rents  a  farm,  we  will  suppose, 
determines  not  to  remain  any  longer  under  sucli  a  state  of  things.  He 
sells  off  his  stock,  amounting  we  will  say,  to  five  thousand  pounds.  He 
turns  this  stock  into  money,  and  he  carries  the  money  to  America. 
In  England  he  gave  employment  and  paid  in  Poor-rates  the  means  of 
supporting  about  twelve  or  fourteen  famines.  Whence  are  to  come  the 
means  of  supporting  these  families  when  he  is  gone  ?  There  is  no  one 
to  supply  his  place;  for  there  are  thousands  of  farms  no  /  lying  waste. 
These  families,  therefore,  must  go  to  augment  the  already  intolerable 
burden  of  the  Poor-rates ;  they  must  go  to  add  to  the  immense  mass  of 
misery  already  existing,  while  the  farmer  himself,  though  he  has  lost,  by 
the  low  price  of  his  stock,  two-thirds  of  his  fortune,  carries  away  the 
remainder,  together  with  his  valuable  industry  and  skill,  to  add  to  the 
agriculture  of  America;  to  give  employment  to  families  there,  to  add 
to  the  population  and  power  of  that  country;  and  to  congratulate  him- 
self on  his  escape  from  ruinous  taxation,  and  his  family  upon  their 
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escape  from  the  horrors  of  a  poor-house.  And  who  can  blame  such  a 
man?  He  must  still  love  his  country;  but  the  first  law  of  nature, 
self-preservation,  imperiously  calls  on  him  to  abandon  it  for  ever ! 

Yet,  such  is  the  attachment  to  country,  in  the  breast  of  every  good 
man :  so  great  are  the  powers  of  those  feelings  which  bind  men,  and 
particularly  the  country-people,  to  the  place  of  their  birth ;  so  numerous 
and  so  strong-  are  the  ties  which  restrain  them  from  an  abandonment  of 
their  homes,  that  emigration  is  a  thing  which  they  would  have  avoided 
as  they  would  have  avoided  death,  under  any  circumstances  but  the 
present;  but  now,  when  they  have  no  prospect  of  an  end  to  the  cala- 
mities of  the  country;  when  instead  of  that  relief,  which  peace  was 
promised  to  bring,  they  feel  their  burdens  not  only  already  doubled  by 
the  operations  of  the  paper-money  and  funding  system,  but  daily  and 
hourly  increasing;  when  they  see  the  ablest  and  most  industrious  of 
their  labourers  daily  dropping  into  the  ranks  of  the  paupers;  when  they 
see  their  former  wealthy  and  provident  acquaintances  reduced,  one  after 
another,  to  bankruptcy,  and  their  families  taking  shelter  here  and  there 
under  the  roof  of  charity;  when  they  behold  all  this,  and  when  to  all 
this  is  added  the  reflection,  that,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  and  with- 
out any  insurrection  or  any  commotion  in  the  country,  laws  have  been 
passed  to  take  away  the  personal  safety  of  every  man,  to  expose  free 
conversation  to  the  malignant  construction  of  spies  and  informers,  to 
render  the  intercourse  between  man  and  man  dangerous  and  even 
perilous,  and,  in  short,  to  embitter  and  to  curse  every  moment  of  their 
lives,  there  is  no  room  for  balancing;  remove  they  must,  if  they  have 
any  spirit  left  in  them,  and  if  they  have  the  means  to  remove ;  for  to 
remain  is  certain  misery,  more  than  probable  ruin,  and  possible  death, 
though  every  action  of  their  lives  may  be  perfectly  innocent,  and  even 
meritorious. 

From  these  causes  and  many  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  the 
country  must,  as  long  as  this  state  of  things  lasts,  go  on  declining  and 
perishing.  Its  means  of  meeting  the  demands  of  the  unrelenting 
funding  system  will  daily  diminish;  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  remedy, 
let  Mr.  CURWRN  talk  as  long  and  as  big  as  he  will,  but  that  of  reducing 
and  nearly  annihilating,  ihat  thing  which  is  called  the  National  Debt, 
and  also  reducing  the  expenses  of  the  army  to  a  tenth  part  of  what  it 
now  is.  And,  indeed,  it  is  the  Debt  which  has  created  and  which  keeps 
up  the  army,  for  which  there  would  be  no  occasion  were  it  not  for  the 
weight  of  the  taxes,  which  weight  of  taxes,  is  the  effect  of  the  Debt. 

The  great  question  now  to  be  determined  is,  WHETHER  THE 
BOROUGHMONGERS  CAN  CARRY  ON  THE  MILITARY  AND 
SUSPENSION  SYSTEM  AFTER  THE  FUNDING  SYSTEM  IS 
DESTROYED.  This  system,  this  order  of  things,  an  immense  standing 
army,  with  corps  of  yeomanry  established  all  over  the  country*  with  the 
Press  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Magistrates,  and  with  the  per- 
sonal safety  of  every  man  taken  from  him;  this  system  I  call  the 
Boroughmonger  System,  it  having  been  notoriously  adopted  in  order  to 
resist  and  to  crush  the  petitioners  for  Parliamentary  Keform.  Now, 
then,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  funding  system  cannot  last  long.  I  am 
quite  sure  of  that.  I  know  it  with  little  less  certainty  than  I  know, 
that  winter  will  follow  the  next  summer.  It  may  last  two.years,  perhaps, 
and  it  may  not  expire  wholly  before  the  end  of  three  or  four  years ;  but 
I  defy  any  measures,  any  powers,  or  any  events,  to  save  it  from  rlestruc- 
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tion  at  the  end  of  a  few  years.     The  question,  therefore  is,  not  whether 
the  funding  system  will  be  destroyed',  nor  is  it  a  question,  whether  the 
boroughmongering  system  will  continue  as  long  as  the  funding  system 
continues;  for  I  am  convinced  that  it  will,  seeing  that  it  appears  to  me 
impossible  to   carry  on   the  funding   system   any  longer   without  the 
boroughmongering  system.        But,   the   grand  and  vital  question  is, 
whether  the  boroughmongering  system  can  support  itself  amidst  all  the 
uproar  and  turmoil  of  the  breaking   up  of  the  funding  system  ;  and 
whether  it  can  go  on  and   consolidate  and  perpetuate  itself  in   this 
country.      This  is  the  great  question,  my  countrymen,  upon  whicli  you 
have  to  exercise  your  judgment.      This  is  the  question,  the  solution  of 
which  will  determine  the  fate  of  England;  and  I  frankly  own  to  you, 
that  it  is  a  question  which  appears  to  me  more  difficult  to  settle  than  any 
one  which  ever  before  presented   itself  to  my  mind.     You   may  have 
perceived  a  great  change  of  tone  in  those  who  formerly  talked  so  boldly 
about  the  endless  resources  of  the  country.     They  begin  now  to  falter 
in  their  accents.      They  are  frightened  at  the  work  of  their  own  hands. 
They  have  surrounded  themselves  with  all  the  securities  which  an  army 
and  the  absolute  power  of  imprisonment  at  pleasure  can  give  them ;  but,  be 
you  assured,  that  they  tremble  within.     They  are  scared  at  the  desolation 
which  they  have  brought  upon  the  country.    They  are  compelled  to  smile 
upon  the  fundholders  ;  and  yet  they  would  fain  that  there  were  no  such 
people  in  existence !     Baffled  in  all  their  projects   and  prospects,  they 
know  not  which  way  to  turn  themselves.     Their  progress  seems  to  be  like 
that  of  the  Gamester  in  Hogarth,  and  their  situation  at  this  particular 
stage   is   nearly  approaching  to  that  of  his,  when,  having  ventured  and 
lost  his  last  desperate  stake,  you  see  him  gnashing  his  teeth,  holding  up 
above  his  head  his  two  clenched  fists,  stamping  upon  the  floor,  and  mut- 
tering curses,  while  the  fundholders,  who  sit  round  the  table,  are  sneer- 
ing and  scoffing  at  his  demoniac  agitations. 

Some  time  ago,  it  was  their  project  to  cause  the  Bank  to  pay  again  in 
specie  ;  and,  agreeably  to  that  project,  they  issued  the  new  silver  cur- 
rency.    It  appears  to  be   now  their  project  to  get  fresh  quantities  of 
paper  again  afloat ;  and,  if  they  can  do  that,  the  first  effect  of  it  will  be 
the  disappearance  of  the  new  silver  currency,  which,  though  inferior  to 
sterling  value,  will  never  long  continue  to  circulate  amidst  such  additional 
quantities  of  paper  as  will  produce  any  sensible  effect  in  the  raising  of 
prices  and  in  the  lowering  the  real  amount  of  taxation.     I  do  not  clearly 
see  the  possibility  of  augmenting  the   quantity  of  paper  in  circulation, 
seeing  that  the  proprietors  of  lands  and  of  goods  have  nothing  to  offer 
in  pledge  for  it.     But,  besides,  if  it  were  to  be  effected,  what  tremendous 
mischief  would  it  produce!     Suppose  the  paper  thus  put  out  to  reduce 
the  value  of  the  currency  one-third.     A  man  who  has  made  a  contract 
to-day  to   receive   three   hundred  pounds  at  a  distant  day,  would  in  fact 
receive  only  two-thirds  of  what  he  had  contracted  for.     This  real  breach 
of  contract  would  take  place  with   respect  to  all  bargains  made  at  this 
time,  or  recently  made;    all  mortgages,  bonds,  leases,  annuities,  yearly 
wages  of  servants,  and   every  thing  else  of  that  description.      Goods, 
sold  on  long  credit,  would  share  the  same  fate ;  and  as  there  is  per- 
haps many  millions-worth  of   goods    always  sent  to  foreign   countries 
upon  long  credit,  when    the    money   comes    to    be   paid,  it  would  be 
paid  in  a  currency  of   one-third  less  in  value  than  the  currency  cal- 
culated upon  when   the  goods  were  sold.     Thus  a  merchant  abroad, 
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who  must  now  send  three  hundred  pounds  sterling  to  discharge  his 
debt  to  his  creditor  here,  would,  in  fact,  have  to  send  only  two  hundred 
pounds  sterling  in  real  money  ;  because,  two  hundred  pounds  in  real 
money  would  purchase  three  hundred  pounds  in  the  paper  that  would 
then  be  afloat. 

Here,  then,  the  waves  of  the  system,  by  suddenly  taking  a  roll  in  this 
new  direction,  would  overwhelm  a  new  class  of  the  community ;  and  by 
this  time,  the  discredit  of  the  paper  would  become  so  notorious  to  the 
world,  that  the  people  of  all  foreign  nations  would  keep  aloof  from  it ; 
would  begin  to  shake  their  heads,  and  exclaim,  "  Babylon  the  Great  is 
fallen  !" 

What  I  am  disposed  to  think,  however,  is,  that  this  project  for  get- 
ting out  new  quantities  of  paper-money  will  not  succeed  ;  and  yet, 
without  it,  the  interest  of  the  Debt  cannot  be  paid  out  of  the  taxes ; 
for  though  standing  armies,  and  Sedition  Bills,  and  Habeas  Corpus 
Suspension  Bills,  are  dreadfully  powerftil  things,  their  power  is  not  of 
that  kind  which  enables  people  to  pay  taxes.  In  all  human  pro- 
bability, then,  the  whole  of  the  interest  of  the  Debt  and  all  the 
sinecures  and  pensions  and  salaries,  and  also  the  expenses  of  a 
thundering  standing  army,  will  continue  to  be  made  up,  by  taxes,  by 
loans  from  the  Bank,  by  Exchequer  bills,  by  every  species  of  con- 
trivance, to  the  latest  possible  moment,  and  until  the  whole  of  the 
paper  system,  amidst  the  war  of  opinions,  of  projects,  of  interests, 
and  of  passions,  shall  go  to  pieces  like  a  ship  upon  the  rocks.  And 
THEN  comes  the  question:  CAN  THE  BOROUGHMONGERING 
SYSTEM  OUTLIVE  THIS  TREMENDOUS  WRECK  ?  If  it  can  ; 
if  the  army  can  still  be  kept  up,  and  if  the  personal  safely  of  all  the 
people  can  still  be  suspended,  if  this  breach  between  the  two  systems 
does  NOT  LET  IN  REFORM,  it  is  hard  to  say  how  very  low  this 
country  is  to  be  sunk  in  the  scale  of  nations.  It  would,  in  that  case, 
become  so  humbled,  so  poverty-stricken,  so  degraded,  so  feeble,  that  it 
would,  in  a  few  years,  not  have  the  power,  even  if  it  had  the  inclination, 
to  defend  itself  against  any  invader.  The  people  would  become  the  most 
beggarly  and  slavish  of  mankind,  and  nothing  would  be  left  of  England 
but  the  mere  name,  and  that  only  as  it  were  for  the  purpose  of  remind- 
ing the  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  valour  and  public  spirit  of  their  fore- 
fathers. 

Let  us  hope,  however,  that  this  is  not  to  be  the  fate  of  our  country. 
Let  us  hope  that  she  is  yet  to  be  freed  of  the  mill-stone  that  hangs 
around  her  neck.  As  for  me,  I  shall  never  cease  to  use  the  best  of  my 
endeavours  to  save  her  from  the  dangers  which  threaten  her  utter  de- 
struction ;  and,  I  hope  you  will  always  bear  in  mind,  that,  if  I  quit  her 
shores  for  awhile,  it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  being  still  able  to  serve 
her.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  not  to  see  clearly,  that  the  sole  choice 
now  is  between  silence  and  retreat.  Corruption  has  put  on  her  armour 
arid  drawn  her  dagger.  We  must,  therefore,  fall  back  and  cover  our- 
selves in  a  way  so  as  to  be  able  to  tight  her  upon  more  equal  terms.  The 
Giftbrds,  the  Southeys,  the  Walters,  the  Stuarts,  the  Stoddarts,  and  all 
the  hireling  crew,  who  were  unable  to  answer  with  the  pen,  now  rush  at 
me  with  their  drawn  knife,  and  exclaim,  "  Write  on  !  "  To  use  the  words 
of  the  Westminster  Address,  they  shake  the  halter  in  my  face,  and  rattle 
in  my  ears  the  keys  of  the  dungeon,  and  then  they  exclaim,  with  a 
malignant  grin,  "  Why  do  you  not  contltu  to  write  en  you  coward  ?  " 
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A  few  years  ago,  being  at  Barnet  fair,  I  saw  a  battle  going-  on,  arising 
out  of  some  sudden  quarrel  between  a  butcher  and  the  servant  of  a  west- 
country  grazier.  The  butcher,  though  vastly  superior  in  point  of  size, 
finding  that  he  was  getting  the  worst  of  it,  recoiled  a  step  or  two,  and 
drew  out  his  knife.  Upon  the  sight  of  this  weapon,  the  grazier  turned 
about  and  ran  off  till  he  came  up  to  a  Scotchman  who  was  guarding  his 
herd,  and  out  of  whose  hand  the  former  snatched  a  good  ash  stick  about 
four  feet  long.  Having  thus  got  what  he  called  a  long  arm,  he  returned 
to  the  combat,  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  he  gave  the  butcher  a  blow 
upon  the  wrist  which  brought  his  knife  to  the  ground.  The  grazier  then 
fell  to  work  with  his  stick  in  such  a  style  as  I  never  before  witnessed. 
The  butcher  fell  down  and  rolled  and  kicked ;  but,  he  seemed  only  to 
change  his  position  in  order  to  insure  to  every  part  of  his  carcase  a  due 
share  of  the  penalty  of  his  baseness.  After  the  grazier  had,  apparently, 
tired  himself,  he  was  coming*  away,  when  happening  to  cast  his  eye  upon 
the  knife,  he  ran  back  and  renewed  the  basting,  exclaiming  every  now  and 
then,  as  he  caught  his  breath,  "  Dra  thy  knife  wo"t !  "  He  came  away  a 
second  time,  and  a  second  time  returned  and  set  on  upon  the  caitiff 
again ;  and  this  he  repeated  several  times,  exclaiming  always  when  he 
recommenced  the  drubbing,  "  Dra  thy  knife  wo't  \  "  Till,  at  last,  the 
butcher  was  so  bruised,  that  he  was  actually  unable  to  stand,  or  even  to 
get  up  ;  and  yet,  such,  amongst  Englishmen,  is  the  abhorrence  of  foul 
fighting,  that  not  a  soul  attempted  to  interfere,  and  nobody  seemed  to 
pity  a  man  thus  unmercifully  beaten. 

It  is  my  intention  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  this  grazier ;  to  resort  to 
a  long  arm,  and  to  combat  Corruption,  while  I  keep  myself  out  of  the 
reach  of  her  knife.  Nobody  called  the  grazier  a  coward,  because  he 
did  not  stay  to  oppose  his  fists  to  a  pointed  and  cutting  instrument.  My 
choice,  as  I  said  before  (leaving  all  considerations  of  personal  safety  out  of 
the  question)  lies  between  silence  and  retreat.  If  I  remain  here,  all 
other  means  will  be  first  used  to  reduce  me  to  silence  ;  and,  if  all  those 
means  fail,  then  will  come  the  dungeon.  Therefore,  that  I  may  still  be 
able  to  write,  and  to  write  with  freedom,  too,  I  shall  write,  if  I  live,/rom 
America  ;  and  my  readers  may  depend  on  it,that  it  will  not  be  more  than 
four  months  from  the  date  of  this  Address,  before  the  publication  of  the 
weekly  pamphlet  will  be  resumed  in  London,  and  will  be  continued  very 
nearly  as  regularly  as  it  has  been  for  years  past.  My  main  object  will  be 
to  combat  Corruption  ;  but,  I  shall  also  be  able  to  communicate  some  very 
useful  information ;  especially  as  I  shall  now  have,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  the  situation  of  both  countries  under  my  eye.  If  it  be  said,  that  I 
cannot  expect  to  get  any  one  here  to  print,  or  publish,  what  I  write  in 
America,  1  ask,  then,  what  is  the  use  of  ivriting  here,  seeing  that  the 
same  obstacle  would  exist  as  to  what  should  be  written  in  England.  Be- 
sides, I  shall  be  as  careful  as  I  have  been,  not  to  write  any  thing  that  even 
a  special  jury  would  pronounce  to  be  a  libel.  I  have  no  desire  to  write 
libels.  I  have  written  none  here.  Lord  SIDMOUTH  was  "  sorry  to  say,"' 
that  I  had  not  written  any  thing  that  the  law-officers  could  prosecute 
with  any  chance  of  success.  I  do  not  remove  for  the  purpose  of  writing 
libels,  but,  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  write  what  is  not  libellous.  I 
do  not  retire  from  a  combat  with  the  Attorney-general,  but  from  a  com- 
bat with  a  dungeon,  deprived  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  A  combat  with 
the  Attorney-general  is  quite  unequal  enough.  That,  however,  I  would 
have  encountered.  I  know  too  well  what  a  trial  by  special  jury  is.  Yet 
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that,  or  any  sort  of  trial  I  would  have  stayed  to  face.  So  that  I  could  have 
been  sure  of  a  trial  of  whatever  sort  I  would  have  run  the  risk.  But, 
against  the  absolute  power  of  imprisonment  without  even  a  hearing,  for 
time  unlimited,  in  any  jail  in  the  kingdom,  without  the  use  of  pen,  ink 
and  paper,  and  without  any  communication  with  any  soul  but  the  keepers; 
against  suck  a  power  it  would  have  been  worse  than  madness  to  attempt 
to  strive.  Indeed,  there  could  be  no  striving  in  a  case,  where  I  should 
have  been  as  much  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secretary  of  State  as  are  the 
shoes  which  he  has  upon  his  feet.  No  !•  I  will  go,  where  I  shall  not  be 
as  the  shoes  upon  Lord  Sidmouth's  and  Lord  Castlereagh's  feet.  I  will 
go  where  lean  make  sure  of  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper  ;  and  these 
two  Lords  may  be  equally  sure,  that  in  spite  of  every  thing  that  they 
can  do,  unless  they  openly  enact  or  proclaim  a  censors/tip  on  the  press, 
or  cut  off  all  commercial  connection  with  America,  you,  my  good  and 
faithful  countrymen,  shall  be  able  to  read  what  I  write.  In  my  letter  to 
Earl  Grosvenor,  I  said  that  something  very  near  to  the  c  flopping  -of  of 
my  hand,  or  the  poking  out  of  your  eyes,  should  be  done,  before  I  would 
cease  to  write  and  you  would  cease  to  read.  What  has  been  done  would 
not  be  very  far  from  this,  if  I  were  to  remain  here;  but,  when  I  wrote 
that  sentence,  I  had  a  full  knowledge  of  what  was  going  to  be  done,  and 
I  had  also  resolved  upon  the  course  to  pursue  in  order,  as  far  as  related 
to  myself,  to  defeat  its  intention. 

And  now,  my  countrymen,  before  I  set  off,  let  me  caution  you  against 
giving  the  smallest  credit  to  any  thing  that  Corruption's  press  may  assert 
of  me.  You  have  seen  what  atrocious  falsehoods  it  has  put  forth  in  my 
presence ;  what,  then,  will  it  not  do  in  my  absence  ?  I  have  written 
thousands  of  letters  to  various  persons  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  I 
give  any  one  leave  to  make  public  any  letter  of  mine,  accompanied  by 
the  certificate  of  any  respectable  friend  of  mine,  that  it  is  in  my  hand- 
writing. I  challenge  all  those  whom  I  ever  conversed  with  to  say,  that  I 
ever  uttered  a  wish  to  see  overthrown  any  one  of  the  Constitutional  es- 
tablishments of  the  kingdom ;  and,  I  most  solemnly  declare,  that  I  never 
associated  with  any  man,  who  professed,  even  in  private,  to  entertain 
any  such  wish;  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  those,  with  whom  I  have  ever 
been  intimate  in  politics,  have  always  had  in  view  the  preservation  of  all 
the  establishments  and  orders  of  the  kingdom  as  one  of  the  objects  of  a 
timely  Reform  of  the  Parliament. 

The  sacrifice  I  make  would,  under  any  other  circumstances,  be  justly 
considered  as  enormous.  The  ceasing  of  a  profit  of  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  from  my  works ;  the  loss  of  property  of  various 
sorts,  left  scattered  about  in  all  manner  of  ways ;  the  leaving  of  nume- 
rous friends  and  of  local  objects  created  und'er  my  own  hands,  and 
affording  me  so  many  pleasing  sensations.  But,  all  this  weighs  nothing, 
when  compared  with  the  horrid  idea  of  being  silenced  ;  of  sneaking  to 
my  farm  and  quietly  leaving  Corruption  to  trample  out  the  vitals  of  my 
country,  while  her  infamous  press  was  revelling  in  unexposed  falsehoods 
and  calumnies  levelled  against  myself  and  my  friends  :  compared  to  this, 
no  loss  of  fortune,  no  toils  necessary  to  support  a  numerous  family,  no 
poverty,  no  bodily  suffering  ;  there  is  nothing  of  this  kind  that  must 
not  appear  trifling,  and  even  wholly  unworthy  of  notice,  when  com- 
pared with  the  loss  of  that  satisfaction  which  I  shall  now  derive  from  still 
retaining  the  power  of  combating  Corruption,  and  from  the  hope  that  I 
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shall  never  cease  to  entertain  of  returning  to  my  beloved  country  in  the 
day  of  the  restoration  of  her  freedom. 

Every  species  of  falsehood,  deception,  imposture,  will  Corruption  now 
resort  to,  in  order  to  blacken  my  character,  to  disfigure  my  motives,  and 
to  diminish  the  effect  of  my  writings.  But,  my  countrymen,  if  you  have 
witnessed  so  much  of  all  these  while  I  was  present,  I  need  not  fear  that 
you  will  believe  in  them  when  I  am  absent.  In  more  than  ten  publica- 
tions, the  writers  have  taken  my  name,  and  mo.de  me  the  author  \  They 
will  now  play  off  this  trick  more  than  ever.  But,  the  matter  of  their 
publications  will  soon  undeceive  you.  Nothing-  will  be  sent  by  me  but 
"  CobbetCs  Weekly  Political  Pamphlet,"  and  nothing  will  be  of  my 
writing,  which  will  not  have  at  the  foot  of  it  the  name  of  the  same  gen- 
tleman, whose  name  will  appear  as  the  publisher  of  the  address.  How- 
ever, I  am  not  much  afraid  of  your  being  imposed  upon  in  this  way,  for, 
amidst  the  crowd  of  writers,  I  hope  you  will  now  as  easily  distinguish  my 
voice  as  a  lamb  does  that  of  its  mother,  though  there  be  hundreds  of 
others  bleating  at  the  same  moment. 

A  mutual  affection,  a  powerful  impulse,  equal  to  that  out  of  which  this 
wonderful  sagacity  arises,  will,  I  hope,  always  exist  between  me  and  my 
hard-used  countrymen  :  an  affection,  which  my  heart  assures  me,  no  time, 
no  distance,  no  new  connections,  no  new  association  of  ideas,  however 
enchanting,  can  ever  destroy,  or  in  any  degree  enfeeble  or  impair.  The 
sight  of  a  free,  happy,  well-fed  and  well-clad  people  will  only  tend  to  invi- 
gorate my  efforts  to  assist  in  restoring  you  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  rights 
and  of  that  happiness,  which  are  so  well  merited  by  your  honesty,  your 
sincerity,  your  skill  in  all  the  useful  arts,  your  kind-heartedness,  your 
valour,  and  all  the  virtues  which  you  possess  in  so  supereminent  a 
degree.  A  spendid  mansion  in  America  will  be  an  object  less  dear  to 
me  than  a  cottage  on  the  skirts  of  Waltham  Chase  or  of  Botley  Com- 
mon. Never  will  I  own  as  my  friend  him  who  is  not  a  friend  of  the 
people  of  England.  I  will  never  become  a  subject  or  a  citizen  in  any  other 
state,  and  will  always  be  a  foreigner  in  every  country  but  England.  Any 
foible  that  may  belong  to  your  character,  I  shall  always  willingly  allow  to 
belong  to  my  own.  All  the  celebrity  which  my  writings  have  obtained, 
and  which  they  will  preserve,  long  and  long  after  Lords  Liverpool  and  Sid- 
mouth  and  Castlereagh  are  rotten  and  forgotten,  I  owe  less  to  my  own 
talents  than  to  that  discernment  and  that  noble  spirit  in  you,  which  have 
at  once  instructed  my  mind  and  warmed  my  heart ;  and  my  beloved 
countrymen,  be  you  well  assured,  that  the  last  beatings  of  that  heart 
will  be,  love  for  the  people,  for  the  happiness  and  the  renown  of 
England ;  and  hatred  of  their  corrupt,  hypocritical,  dastardly  and 
merciless  foes.  • 

WM.  COBBETT. 

P.S.  There  will,  of  necessity,  be  about  three  months  before  the 
Weekly  Political  Pamphlet  will  be  revived ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  my 
readers  will  find  occupation  in  reading  over  and  over  again  what  I  have 
addressed  to  them  within  the  last  five  or  six  months.  I  beseech  them  to 
keep  all  the  nice  little  books  that  they  have  got;  not  to  be  humbugged 
by  any  of  the  publications  of  Corruption  ;  they  will  find  all  my  fore- 
tellings  come  true.  I  exhort  them  to  exercise  all  the  patience  and  fortitude 
they  are  masters  of;  and  not  to  be  inveigled  into  any  foolish  and 
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fruitless  attacks  upon  bakers  and  butchers  and  the  like  ;  never  to  give  up 
one  jot  of  their  right  to  Parliaments  chosen  annually,  and  to  a  vote  for 
every  man  twenty-one  years  of  age  ;  and  never  to  give  up  the  hope  that 
this  right  will  be  restored  to  them  along  with  that  happiness  to  which 
their  industry  and  honesty  and  public  spirit  justly  entitle  them.  They 
may  be  assured,  that  if  I  have  life  for  only  a  year  or  two  at  farthest, 
I  shall  be  back  with  them  again.  The  beautiful  country,  through  which 
I  have  so  lately  travelled,  bearing  upon  every  inch  of  it,  such  striking 
marks  of  the  industry  and  skill  of  the  people,  never  can  be  destined  to  be 
inhabited  by  slaves.  To  suppose  such  a  thing  possible  would  be  at  once 
to  libel  the  nation  and  to  blaspheme  against  Providence.  Let  my 
readers  not  fear  my  finding  out  the  means  of  communicating  to  them 
whatever  I  write.  They  will  see  the  Political  Pamphlet  revive  and  he 
continued,  until  the  day  when  they  will  iincl  me  again  dating  my  addresses 
to  them  from  London  or  from  Botley. 

WM.  COBBETT. 
Liverpool,  March  28,  1817. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  LAST  HUNDRED  DAYS 
OF  ENGLISH  FREEDOM, 

Ending  with  the  Passing  of  the  Absolute-Powcr-of-Imprisonment  Act,  in  the 
Month  of  March,  1817.  Addressed  to  Mr.  John  Goldsmith,  of  Hambledon,  and 
Mr.  Richard  Hinxman,  of  Chilling,  who  were  the  Chairman  and  Seconder  at  the 
Meeting  of  the  People  of  Hampshire  on  Portsdown  Hill,  in  the  Month  of 
February,  1817,  to  Petition  for  a  Redress  of  Grievances,  and  for  a  Reform  in  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament. 


(Political  Register,  July,  1817.) 


LETTER  I. 
North  Hampstead,  Long  Island,  June  10,  1817. 

MY  WORTHY  AND  BELOVED  FRIENDS, 

A  Revolution  the  most  extraordinary  has  taken  place  in  our  country. 
The  Revolution  of  1688  was  a  nothing,  in  point  of  importance,  com- 
pared with  that  which  we  have  now  witnessed.  Then  the  Royal  Family 
and  the  line  of  descent  of  the  Crown  were  changed,  because  a  tyrant  had 
grossly  violated  some  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land  ;  but  now,  all 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land  stand  abrogated  by  Acts  of  the  Par- 
liament. In  England,  in  that  same  England,  which  was  the  cradle  of 
real  liberty  and  just  laws,  or,  at  least,  which  was  the  spot,  where  law  and 
justice  and  freedom  were  preserved  while  despotism  reigned  over  the  rest 
of  the  world  ;  in  that  England,  which  was  so  long  held  by  the  world  to 
exhibit  an  example  of  all  that  was  desirable  in  politics  and  in  juris- 
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prudence ;  in  that  England,  whence  the  wise  and  brave  men  who  irst 
settled  this  now  happy  country  brought  all  those  principles  of  law  and  of 
government,  which,  by  being*  adhered  to,  have  been  the  caus  e  of  that 
happiness  and  virtue  which  are  here  everywhere  apparent ;  in  that  same 
England  what  do  we  now  behold  ?  The  very  thought,  though  I  am  here 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  evil,  wrings  my  heart.  We  behold  a  system  of 
taxation  that  has  spread  ruin,  madness  and  starvation  over  the  land ;  a 
band  of  Sinecurists,  Pensioners,  Bankers,  and  Funders,  who  strip  the 
land  of  all  its  fruits,  except  the  portion  which  they  share  with  the 
standing  army  who  aid  them  in  the  work  of  seizing  on  those  fruits  ;  a 
people  \vho  have  no  voice  in  the  choosing  of  those,  who  make  laws 
affecting  their  property  and  their  lives ;  a  House  of  Commons,  the  sale 
and  barter  of  seats  in  which  has,  within  its  own  walls,  been  acknow- 
ledged to  be  as  notorious  as  the  sun  at  noon-day;  and,  finally,  in 
answer  to  the  nation's  petitions  for  a  redress  of  this  enormous  grievance, 
the  cause  of  every  calamity,  we  behold  Acts  passed  by  this  same  House 
of  Commons,  which  have  taken  from  the  people  all  liberty  of  the  press, 
all  liberty  of  speech,  and  all  the  safety  which  the  law  gave  to  their  very 
persons,  it  being  now  in  the  absolute  power  of  Ministers  to  punish  any 
man  whom  they  may  please  to  punish,  in  the  severest  possible  manner 
short  of  instant  death,  not  only  without  any  trial  by  jury,  but  without 
any  trial  at  all ;  without  hearing  him  themselves  in  his  defence ;  without 
letting  him  know  the  cause  of  his  punishment ;  without  telling  him  who 
are  Jn's  accusers  ;  and  without  any  appeal,  now  or  hereafter,  from  their 
decisions  !  They,  or  any  one  out  of  three  of  them,  have  the  power  to 
send  for  either  of  you  at  any  hour  ;  to  cause  you  to  be  conveyed  away  to 
any  jail  in  the  kingdom  ;  to  be  put  into  any  dungeon  or  cell ;  to  be  de- 
prived of  pen,  ink  and  paper ;  to  be  kept  from  all  communication  with 
wife,  child,  friend,  or  any  body  else  ;  to  be  locked  up  in  a  solitary  cell ; 
to  be  kept  in  a  damp  or  stinking  hole  ;  and  to  be  kept  without  any  limit 
as  to  time,  other  than  what  their  own  sole  will  and  pleasure  may  dictate. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  England,  and,  thanks  to  the  virtue  and 
valour  of  our  brethren  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  I  have  the  power  to 
describe  that  state  to  the  world,  a  power,  which  I  certainly  should  not 
have  had,  if  the  people  of  this  country  had  not  successfully  resisted  the 
attempts  of  our  Government  in  1814  and  1815,  when  Sir  JOSEPH  YORKK 
said,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  there  was  Mr.  PRESIDENT  MADISON 
yet  ,to  be  put  down  ;  and,  when  the  TIMES  newspaper  toU  the  then 
deceived  people,  that  regular  Governments  never  could  he  safe,  until  the 
world  was  deprived  of  the  "  dangerous  example  of  successful  democratic 
rebellion  •*'  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  Boroughmongering  System 
never  could  sleep  in  quiet,  while  there  was  one  free  country  left  on  the 
face  of  the  ear  tli.  The  TIMES  was  right.  The  "  Holy  Alliance"  is  of 
no  avail  as  long  as  this  country  remains  what  it  now  is.  Hither,  at  last, 
all  the  oppressed,  who  harbour  the  just  desire  to  resist,  may  come  ;  and, 
in  the  end,  resistance  would  go  from  here,  if  it  were  to  arise  from  no 
other  quarter. 

The  Revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  England  is  not  seen  in  its 
true  character  Without  our  taking  some  time  to  look  at  all  its  parts. 
We  are  too  apt  to  speak  of  it  merely  as  a  Suspension  of  the  Act  of 
Habeas  Corpus ;  but,  this  is  by  no  means  doing  the  thing  justice. 
That  Act  is,  indeed,  rendered  nugatory ;  but,  that  is  merely  incidental. 
That  Act,  which  was  passed  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  merely 
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provided  some  checks  to  false  imprisonment,  and  more  clearly  defined 
the  remedy ;  but,  in  all  times,  since  England  has  been  England,  the  law 
of  the  land  was,  that  no  man  could  be  imprisoned,  except  by  due  course 
of  law,  and  due  course  of  law  included  all  the  circumstances  of  informa-" 
tions,  warrants  by  ordinary  magistrates,  previous  examinations,  confront- 
ing with  accusers,  commitments  stating  the  precise  crime,  and  a  delivery 
or  trial  at  the  next  Sessions  or  Assizes.  This  was  the  due  course  of  law 
in  England  long  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  it  always  continued 
to  be  due  course  of  law.  The  Act  of  Habeas  Corpus  only  defined  more 
precisely  the  remedy  in  case  of  violations,  or  neglect  of  observance  of 
this  due  course  of  law. 

Therefore,  the  M)solute-Power-of-Imprisonment  Act  does  not  call  it- 
self an  Act  to  Suspend  the  Act  of  Habeas  Corpus,  which  would  have 
left  the  law  as  it  stood  before  that  Act  was  passed.  Those  who  have 
made  the  Revolution  knew  what  they  intended  too  well  to  give  their  Act 
that  title  or  that  effect.  They  call  it  an  Act  to  "  empower  Jus  Majesty 
to  imprison  any  person  that  he  may  suspect  to  be  guilty  of  treason,  or 
treasonable  practices."  We  all  know,  that  his  Majesty  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter ;  and,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  very  explicitly  state 
that  this  dreadful  power  is  lodged  in  other  hands. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  (without  going  into  the  Acts  against  the  liberty 
of  speech  and  of  the  press)  by  this  one  Act,  all  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
land  are  effectually  put  an  end  to,  seeing  that  it  places  every  one's  person 
at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  Ministers,  and,  if  the  very  body  of  a  man 
be  not  safe,  what  absurdity  is  it  to  talk  about  property  !  That  man,  who 
has  no  safety  for  his  person  carfhot  be  said  to  possess  any  thing.  We  are 
told  by  the  hirelings  of  the  press,  that  it  is  only  the  "  disaffected"  that 
this  Revolution  need  to  make  uneasy.  That  is  to  say,  only  those  whom 
the  Ministers  and  Boroughmongers  may  dislike.  But,  what  mOre  is 
asked  for  by  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  or  by  any  Bourbon  that  ever  existed  ? 
They  do  not  want  to  kill  or  imprison  all  their  people.  That  would  riot 
suit  their  purpose.  They  do  not  destroy  even  those  whom  they  know  to 
hate  them,  provided  they  be  still  and  give  them  no  annoyance.  But,  the 
moment  any  one,  who  possesses  the  means,  discovers  the  inclination  to 
oppose  or  thwart  them,  that  moment  they  begin  to  suspect  him,  and  then 
they  proceed  to  punish.  They  want  to  do  nothing  more.  This  is  all  that 
arbitrary  government  has  ever  wanted  to  do  ;  and  this  is  what  the  Minis- 
ters in  England  are  now  empowered  to  do  by  Act  of  Parliament  \  That 
they  will  not  exercise  this  power  against  the  "  well-affected ;"  that  is  to 
say,^ against  their  own  partisans,  is  sure  enough;  nor  will  they  exercise  it 
against  sham  opponents  like  the  Morning  Chronicle,  nor  against  impo- 
tent opponents  like  the  Independent  Whig.  But,  it  is  not  less  sure,  that 
they  will  exercise  it  against  every  man,  who  possesses  the  means,  and 
the  will  at  the  same  time,  of  opposing  their  unjust,  and  exposing  their 
foolish  measures. 

Why  were  there  laws  to  protect  men's  persons  and  property? 
Why  was  there  a  trial  by  jury  tor  every  alleged  offence  ?  The  reason 
was,  that  no  man  should  be  in  danger  from  the  power  of  those  who 
exercised  the  great  functions  of  administering  law  and  justice.  These 
laws  were  noi  intended  to  protect  those  whom  the  Government  had  no 
dislike  to,  but  those  whom  it  might  dislike.  These  laws  were  not 
intended  to  protect  those  who  stood  in  need  of  no  protection,  but 
those  who  did  stand  in  need  of  it.  These  laws  were  intended  to 
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prevent  men  in  authority,  or  powerful  men  of  any  description,  from  hurt- 
ing* those  whom  they  might  regard  as  "  disnjfected  "  towards  them ;  and, 
yet,  forsooth,  we  are  to  think  nothing-  of  the  abrogation  of  all  these  laws, 
because  they  put  in  jeopardy  "  onhj  the  disaffected  !" 

The  Dey  of  Algiers  proceeds  against  his  "  disaffected  "  by  chopping 
off  their  heads,  and  our  Ministers  proceed  against  their  "  disaffected  " 
by  shutting  them  up  in  prison  during  their  pleasure,  in  any  jail  in  the 
kingdom,  and  deprived  of  light,  warmth,  and  all  communication  with 
relations  and  friends,  if  they  please.  That  is  all  the  difference,  and,  of 
the  two,  the  Dey's  power  is,  according  to  Blackstone,  the  less  hateful 
and  dangerous.  There  is  this  further  difference  indeed  :  that  the  Dey\s 
power  extends  to  every  person  in  his  dominions,  whereas  the  Borough- 
mongers,  in  giving  the  Ministers  this  dreadful  power  over  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  not  excepting  the  females  of  the  Royal  Family,  have  made  an 
express  clause  to  except  their  precious  selves  !  At  least,  no  Member  of 
either  House  can  be  shut  up  without  a  notification  to  the  House,  and, 
of  course,  without  a  hearing  of  some  sort  or  other. 

You  will  want  nothing  to  convince  you,  then,  that  a  real  and  total 
Revolution  has  taken  place  in  England ;  and,  it  is  a  duty  which  we  owe 
to  mankind,  to  our  country,  to  ourselves  and  our  children  to  trace,  if  we 
possess  the  means,  this  great  event  to  Us  true  causes.  This  is  what  1 
shall  now  do  in  the  best  manner  that  my  abilities  will  enable  me.  I  in- 
tend, after  a  short  view  of  the  previous  period,  to  give  a  minute  account 
of  the  transactions  of  the  Last  Hundred  Days  of  English  Freedom,  in 
which  transactions  I  was  so  principal  an  actor,  and  of  every  thing  be- 
longing to  which  I  was  s6  well  acquainted.  And,  I  address  myself  to 
you,  my  friends,  upon  this  occasion,  because  you  are  amongst  the  men, 
for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  personal  regard,  for  whose  public  spirit  and 
understandings  I  have  the  greatest  respect,  and  because  you  were  my  asso- 
ciates in  the  proposing  and  carrying  of  that  memorable  Petition,  which 
the  honest  people  of  our  country  approved  of  and  signed  upon  Ports- 
down-hill,  which  Petition  contains  a  fair  and  modest  statement  of  the 
chief  of  the  nation's  grievances  and  desires,  by  which  Petition  I  am  sure 
you  will  stand  to  the  last  moment  of  your  lives. 

You,  who  live  constantly  in  the  country,  and  who  are  necessarily  en- 
gaged in  your  own  private  affairs  the  far  greater  part  of  your  time,  had 
no  knowledge  of  many  things,  which  took  place  in  London,  during  the 
interesting  period  of  which  I  mean  to  treat,  and  the  detail  of  which,  as 
it  is  necessary  to  you,  and,  in  some  instances,  will  fill  you  with  astonish- 
ment, is,  of  course,  much  more  necessary  to  be  communicated  to  the 
people  of  England  at  large. 

But,  before  I  proceed  to  the  performance  of  this  duty  towards  my 
country,  it  is  necessary  that  I  say  something  of  what  I  am  doing  in  order 
to  fake  care  of  myself  and  family,  which  will  not  only  be  extremely 
interesting  to  you,  but,  I  flatter  myself,  will  be  not  uninteresting  to  many, 
many  thousands  of  my  countrymen,  to  many  of  whom  (wholly  unknown 
to  me  personally)  I  have  to  return  my  unspeakable  thanks  for  their  atten- 
tion and  their  offers  of  service,  solid  substantial  service,  to  my  wife,  who 
was  left  behind  me  in  circumstances  so  very  trying-.  Indeed,  the  wife 
and  children  of  a  man,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  stifling  whose  writings 
(loyal  and  legal  as  every  line  of  them  was)  a  Revolution  has  been  made 
in  the  government  of  a  great  nation,  may  reasonably  be  deemed  objects 
of  interest  and  of  care  with  men,  who  know  how  to  estimate  talent  and 
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zeal,  who  love  truth,  justice,  and  fair  play,  and  who  mourn  over  the  dis- 
grace of  their  country,  exhibited  in  the  at  once  mean  and  outrageous'acts 
of  its  Government  in  opposition  to  the  talents  of  one  single  man,  unas- 
sisted and  unsupported  by  any  thing1  on  earth  but  the  resources  of  his 
own  mind,  and  those,  too,  unassisted  by  any  trick,  any  craft,  any  finesse, 
any  disguise  of  any  sort,  or  by  the  employment  of  any  blandishments  or 
flatteries  towards  any  human  being. 

For  the  future,  my  kind  and  good  friends,  my  mode  of  reasoning,  my 
intentions,  and  my  prospects,  are  these.  I  will  be  as  frank  with  you  and 
with  the  world  as  I  would  be  with  my  own  bosom. 

It  is  impossible  that  England  can  remain  long  in  its  present  state. 
That  is  altogether"  impossible.  More  must  be  done,  or  that  which  is  done 
must  be  undone ;  and,  if  the  latter  take  place,  and  I  am  alive,  I  shall  re- 
turn. If  the  former  take  place :  if  a  direct  censorship  of  the  press  be 
adopted,  which  it  must  be  very  soon,  and  if  it  become  evident,  that  this 
sort  of  Bourbon  government  is  to  remain  as  long  as  force  will  uphold  it, 
I  shall,  of  course,  not  go  to  live  under  that  government,  knowing  very 
well  that  the  warrants  of  Lords  Sidmouth  and  Castlereagh  are  much  more 
to  be  dreaded  even  than  the  thunderbolts  that  struck  the  ship,  in  which  I 
sailed  beyond  the  reach  of  those  warrants. 

In  the  meanwhile,  that  is  to  say,  while  I  wait  to  see  the  events  which 
will  arise  out  of  the  Bourbon  measures  and  out  of  the  workings  of  our 
good  old  friend,  the  National  Debt,  I  must  eat  and  drink,  say  you. 
Very  true,  and,  though  a  little  serves  me*and  all  belonging  to  me,  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  we  shall  be  able  to  get  a  plenty  of  both  from  the 
earth,  which  is  never  niggardly  towards  those,  who  will  apply  to  her  with 
earnestness  and  with  care.  To  the  earth,  therefore,  the  untaxed  earth, 
I  will  apply.  It  would  be  affectation  to  pretend,  that  I  have  not  the 
means  of  living  here  by  my  pen  ;  but  it  is  my  intention  to  be  a  down- 
right farmer,  and  to  depend  solely  upon  what  I  can  get.  in  that  way.  I 
begin  by  counting  upon  nothing  but  what  I  can  raise  from  the  ground. 
If  any  thing  else  does  come  my  children  will  be  so  much  the  richer, 
though  they  may  not,  perhaps,  be  so  much  the  happier.  I  shall,  I  trust, 
set  an  example  to  my  children,  that,  though  suddenly  bereft  of  fortune, 
no  one  need  despair,  who  has  freedom,  industry  and  health. 

Whatever  I  send  to  be  published  in  England  I  shall  publish  here  in 
some  shape  or  another,  and,  as  you  will  see,  though  I  have  been  so  ill- 
treated  by  those  who  govern  England,  I  shall  never  turn  my  back  upon 
my  country  or  my  countrymen.  There  are  persons  here,  who  will  think 
well  of  no  Englishman,  who  will  not  only  distinctly  and  explicitly  disclaim 
all  allegiance  to  the  King,  but  all  regard  for  his  country.  I  will  do 
neither.  I  owe  allegiance  to  the  King  as  much  as  any  American  owes 
allegiance  to  the  laws  of  his  country.  I  cannot,  if  I  would,  according 
to  the  laws  of  England,  get  rid  of  it.  And,  as  to  my  country  and  my 
countrymen,  my  attachment  to  them  can  never  be  equalled  by  my  attach- 
ment to  any  other  country  or  people.  I  owe  a  temporary  allegiance  to 
this  country,  and  am  bound  to  obey  its  excellent  laws  and  Government. 
I  am  even  bound  to  assist  in  repelling  my  own  countrymen,  and  to  con- 
sider them  as  enemies,  if  they  attack  this  country.  All  this  I  owe  in  re- 
turn for  the  protection  I  receive.  I  owe,  besides,  great  gratitude  to  this 
sensible  and  brave  people  and  to  their  wise,  gentle,  and  just  Government 
for  having  preserved  from  the  fangs  of  despotism  this  one  spot  of  the 
globe.  I  owe  to  them  my  freedom  at  this  moment.  I  owe  to  them  that 
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I  am  not  shut  up  in  a  dungeon  instead  of  being-  seated  in  safety  and 
writing  to  you.  These  are  great  claims  upon  ray  gratitude,  and  my  feel- 
ings towards  the  Government  and  the  People  are  fully  commensurate 
with  those  claims;  but,  as  to  the  changing  of  allegiance,  or  the  denying 
of  my  country,  it  is  what  I  shall  never  do.  England,  though  now  bowed 
down  by  Boroughmongers,  is  my  country;  her  people  are  public-spirited, 
warm-hearted,  sincere  and  brave ;  common  dangers,  exertions  in  com- 
mon, long  intercourse  of  sentiment,  and  the  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  marks  of  friendship  that  I  have  received,  all  these  have  endeared  the 
people  of  my  own  country  to  me  in  a  peculiar  manner.  I  will  die  an 
Englishman  in  exile,  or  an  Englishman  in  England  free. 

I  was  well  aware  of  the  violent  hostility,  in  some  persons,  to  the  very 
name  of  England,  before  !  left  my  country;  and  I  resolved,  accordingly, 
not  to  place  myself  in  the  way  of  disappointing  any  one  who  might 
expect  me  to  become  her  assailant.  It  was  this  reason  which  in- 
duced me  to  leave  the  City  of  New  York  in  tweniy-four  hours 
after  landing  in  it.  I  came  over  to  this  island  the  next  day  after 
my  landing,  and  here,  I  dare  say,  I  shall  remain  as  long  as  the 
National  Debt  and  the  Bourbon  System  will  exist,  unless  I  make  a 
tour  into  New  England,  where  I  never  have  been,  and  which  country  I 
have  a  great  desire  to  see. 

Here,  then,  we  are  with  mutton  not  so  fine  as  that  of  Hambledon,  and 
lamb,  less  early  and  fine  than  that  of  Chilling  ;  but,  we  have  many  good 
things  which  you  have  not;  anA,  what  is  better  than  all  the  good  things 
put  together,  we  have  not  only  no  Secretary  of  State's  Warrants,  but 
of  all  the  good  things  every  man,  woman  and  child  has  an  abundance. 
The  salt,  the  very  salt,  which  our  neighbour  CHIDDEL  sells  you  for  20 
English  shillings  a  bushel,  is  brought  here  and  sold  to  us  for  three  English 
shillings  a  bushel.  But,  then,  we  here  have  not  the  honour  to  see  an$r 
such  man  as  our  neighbour  GARNIER,  whose  grandfather  was  an  honest 
coachman  fo  George  the  First,  and  who,  for  a  long  life,  has  had  a  sinecure 
of  twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year,  paid  him  out  of  those  taxes, 
which  make  neighbour  CHIDDEI/S  salt  so  dear  in  England,  and  which 
tax  being  taken  off  when  the  salt  is  exported,  makes  us  buy  it  so  cheap.* 
Is  there  never  to  be  an  end  to  these  things  ?  Are  they  to  be  endured  for 
ever?  Mrs.  HINXM AN  might  here  lend  her  pony  to  a  friend  for  a  week 
without  her  husband  being  surcharged  and  made,  on  that  account,  to 
pay  the  horse-tax  for  a  year.  Here  your  wives  might,  as  good  farmer's 
wives  did  in  England  in  former  times,  and  as  they  do  here  now,  turn 
their  fat  into  candles,  and  their  ashes  and  grease  into  soap,  without  your 
being  either  fined  or  imprisoned  for  the  deed.  Here  poor  CHALCROFT 
of  Cager's  Green  would  have  no  need  to  pull  down,  in  consequence  of  an 
exciseman's  threat,  the  hop-poles  that  the  hops  were  climbing  up  out  of 
his  garden  hedge.  Here  you  might,  without  any  risk  of  loss  of  estate 
or  of  ears,  turn  your  own  barley  into  malt,  and  your  honey  into 
metheglin.  Here  you  might  travel  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem,  and  from 
Jerusalem  to  Babylon  (for  all  these  places  are  in  this  Island)  and  never 
meet,  not  only  not  a  beggar,  but  scarcely  a  person  walking  on  foot,  as 
almost  every  body  rides  in  some  way  or  other.  And  here  my  son  Wil- 


*  In  ray  letter  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  I  stated  the  price  at  4s.  6d-  a  bushel ;  but 
now  find,  that  we  give  only  3a.  sterling. 
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Ham's  pretty  little  miniature  mare,  which  has  taught  my  children  to  ride, 
would  not  have  cost  me  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  in  tax,  as  she  has 
done  in  England,  when  the  original  cost  of  herself  \ms  only  four  pounds, 
saddle  and  all. 

But,  though  I  say,  and  I  mean,  to  place  my  sole  dependence  for  a 
living,  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  earth,  I  beg  you  not  to  suppose,  that  I 
mean  to  cease,  for  one  moment,  in  my  efforts  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of 
the  freedom  of  my  country.  That  shall  be  the  constant  object  of  my 
life.  That  nothing  shall  prevent  me  frpm  pursuing,  and  by  all  the 
means,  of  all  sorts,  that  my  mind  can  invent,  or  that  it  can  avail  itself 
of.  If  the  Bourbon  system  be  rendered  so  complete  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  publish  my  writings  in  England,  you  may  de- 
pend on  their  being  always  published  here.  They  will  find  their  way  to 
England  somehow  or  other ;  and,  though  the  circulation  will  not  be  so 
wide,,  it  will  be  something.  And,  all  this  while,  how  will  the  Bo- 
roughmongers  stand?  They  have  stripped  me  of  a  large  fortune;  but 
for  how  long  can  they  do  it  ?  As  long  as  they  can  uphold  the  Bourbon 
system,  and  not  one  moment  longer. 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  Corruption  harp  a  good  deal  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance of  my  having  taken  away  a  few  hundred  pounds  in  ready  money, 
when  I  said,  in  my  notification  from  Liverpool,  that  I  carried  away 
nothing  but  my  wife  and  my  children.  What !  did  they  imagine  that  I 
counted  it  any  thing  to  carry  with  me  money  enough  to  pay  my  passage 
and  to  furnish  me  with  food  and  lodging  for  a  few  months  ?  Did  they 
imagine  it  to  be  any  thing  to  have  the  means  of  putting  myself  on  shore, 
when  I  left  behind  me  a  farm  covered  with  stock  of  all  sorts  ;  a  house 
full  of  furniture  ;  an  estate  which,  with  its  improvements,  had  cost  me 
forty  thousand  pounds  and  which  was  mortgaged  for  less  than  seventeen 
thousand ;  copyrights  which  were  worth  an  immense  s.um,  and  a  current 
income  from  my  writings  of  more  than  ten  thousand  pounds;  under 
these  circumstances  was  it  too  much  to  have  a  few  hundred" pounds  in 
my  own  pocket,  and  to  leave  sufficient  at  the  command  of  my  wife  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  her  and  hej:  children  over  to  me  ?  Did  the 
sons  and  the  daughters  of  Corruption  grudge  us  this  ?  Did  they  really 
expect  that,  in  abandoning  a  fortune  larger  than  has  ever  been  pos- 
sessed by  Lord  Sidmouth  or  any  of  his  family;  did  they  imagine  that  in 
making  this  enormous  sacrifice,  or,  rather,  in  being  driven  from  these 
the  fair  fruits  of  my  industry  and  talents,  I  was  going,  not  only  to  lead 
the  life  of  a  mendicant,  but,  which  was  of  much  greater  importance,  to 
deprive  myself  of  the  means  of  having  a  place  where  I  might  have  room 
and  warmth  to  carry  on  the  struggle  against  the  Boroughmongers  ?  If 
they  did  imagine  this,  they  were  as^gnorant  as  they  are  well  known  to 
be  greedy  and  merciless. 

However,  if  the  Boroughmongers  adopt  measures  which  shall  wholly 
and  entirely  prevent  the  circulation  of  my  writings,  I  shall  still  possess 
the  means  of  living  happily  and  easily,  and  the  Boroughmongers  will 
live  as  happily  as  they  can  under  their  new  system.  While  I  was  enjoy- 
ing a  comparatively  trifling  income  in  England  from  my  writings  ;  and 
had  lost,  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  large  sums  annually  by  my 
agricultural  pursuits  and  by  my  purchases  of  land,  in  common  with 
others,  who  were  situated  in  that  respect  like  myself;  that  is  to  say,  who 
had  been  severely  robbed,  and  thousands  of  them  wholly  ruined  and 
brought  to  a  jail, 'by  the  arbitrary  change  in  the  currency  and  by  the 
VOL,  v,  p 
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other  operations  of  the  banking*  and  funding-  system  ;  as  long  as  I  re- 
mained in  this  state,  Corruption  took  little  notice  of  me.  She  knew 
very  well,  that  the  tax-  gatherer  would  take  care  to  keep  me  in  a  situa- 
tion sufficiently  huffiDle  as  to  pecuniary  matters.  But,  when  she  saw 
that  the  resources  of  my  mind  had  not  only  enabled  me  to  set  all  the 
country  to  reading*,  and  that,  too,  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  to  drive  from  the 
field  all  the  tribes  of  "  Religious  Tracts  "  and  "  Moral  Tracts  "  and 
"  Amusing-  Tracts"  and  "  Tracts  for  the  Poor  "  and  the  "  Lancastrian 
Tracts  "  and  the  "  National  Tracts ;"  when  Corruption  saw  that  my 
little  publication  had  not  only  swept  all  these  from  the  field,  and  had 
made  the  people,  in  the  space  of  three  short  months  ashamed  of  their 
own  folly  in  having  been  amused  by  the  puerile  effusions  of  fanatics  and 
the  crafty  baits  of  hypocrites  ;  when  she  saw  that  my  talents  had 
not  only  produced  this  wonderful  effect  in  so  short  a  space  of  time, 
but  had  also  opened  to  me  a  mine  of  wealth,  in  spite  of  the  lowness  of 
my  prices  and  liberality  of  my  allowances  to  dealers,  which  partook  of 
that  carelessness  about  money  which  has  characterised  all  the  transac- 
tions of  my  life ;  when  Corruption  saw  that  I  must  be  rich  in  spite  of 
myself,  and  that  my  fame  and  my  riches  were  going  on  increasing  to- 
gether, then  it  was  that  she,  aided  by  her  infernal  associate,  ENVY,  set 
herself  to  work !  For  some  time  Corruption  knew  not  what  to  do.  She 
tried  various  underhand  means,  in  all  of  which  she  had  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  Envy.  At  last,  driven  to  extremities  by  my  perseverance  in  a 
strictly  legal  and  loyal  course,  she  resolved  on  open  violence,  which,  how- 
ever, she  could  not  commit  upon  me  without  committing  it,  at  the  same 
time,  upon  the  laws  of  the  country.  In  the  commission  of  these  acts  of 
violence,  BALEFUL  ENVY  was  her  constant  associate  !  And  even  at 
this  moment  the  country  owes  all  the  acts  that  have  been  committed 
against  it,  as  much,  and  even  more,  to  envy  than  it  does  to  corruption 
herself.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  base,  the  detestable  feelings  of  envy 
which  prevailed  at  the  opening  of  the  present  session  of  Parliament,  those 
Acts  which  have  been  passed,  never  would  have  been  passed.  Of  this 
matter  I  shall  speak  more  in  detail  another  time ;  but  I  repeat  here,  that 
the  cause  of  Reform  has  suffered  more  from  this  detestable  feeling  of 
envy  than  it  has  suffered  from  all  other  enemies  put  together.  When  I 
say  that  it  has  suffered,  I  mean  for  the  present ;  for  as  to  the  future,  nei- 
ther corruption  nor  envy  can  prevent  its  success.  All  that  was  contained 
in  the  Register  was,  with  Envy,  "  Verv  good  indeed ;  very  true,  very 
"  powerful;  butCobbett  ;  the  people  talked  of  nobody  but  Cobbettl  Why 
"  should  Cobbett  know  more  than  any  body  else  ?  why  should  he  have 
"  all  the  praise?"  The  truth  is,  that  I  did  not  want  it;  that  I  never 
sought  for  it ;  that  no  man  livingffras  ever  so  ready  to  give  praise  to 
others,  labouring  in  the  same  cause,  as  I  have  been ;  that  no  man  living 
ever  took  such  pains  lo  draw  public  applause  down  upon  the  heads  of 
others  as  I  have ;  and,  what  is  still  more,  that  no  other  man  living  ever 
stood  silent  and  heard  so  many  others  applauded  to  the  skies,  admired 
beyond  all  bounds  of  expression,  for  the  very  plumage  IN  WHICH  HE 
HIMSELF  HAD  DECORATED  THEM.  How  often,  good  God  !  have 
I,  after  having  put  words  into  men's  mouths  ;  after  having  made  wisdom 
come  forth  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  of  sucklings  ;  how  often  have 
I  quoted  these  very  words  of  my  own  as  being  their  wol'ds,  and  took 
merit  to  myself  for  having  had  the  diligence  to  select  and  republish  their 
wise  sayings  !  How  often  have  I  acted  thus  !  How  scrupulous  have  I 
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been  in  observing  the  most  impenetrable  silence  upon  these  matters,  and, 
at  last,  to  see  Envy  exerting  all  her  malignant  influence  ;  keeping  at  one 
time,  a  glum  silence,  and,  at  another  time,  endeavouring  to  mar  by  her 
doubts  and  hesitations  the  cause  of  the  people;  merely  because  the  spon- 
taneous and  universal  sentiment  of  the  nation  had  placed  me  at  the  head 
of  that  cause  !  To  see  this  at  last  after  all  my  ten  or  twelve  years  of  dis- 
regard of  fame  ;  after  all  the  millions  of  proofs  that  I  had  given  of  having 
no  envy  in  my  own  disposition,  was  a  little  too  much  for  me  patiently  to 
endure.  It  was  very  natural  for  men  to  wish  themselves  in  my  place.  It 
was  natural  for  them  to  wish  that  all  the  people  in  the  kingdom  should 
be  reading  and  repeating  their  words;  but  it  was  not  natural  for  them  to 
say,  or  to  act  as  if  they  had  said  :  "  Perish  the  cause  of  the  people,  rather 
"  than  let  it  succeed  without  our  being  considered  as  the  prime  instrument 
"  of  its  success."  This  was  as  unnatural,  as  unmanly,  as  base,  and  every 
way  as  wicked,  as  any  of  those  acts  of  which  we  have  ever  complained. 
But,  Envy  will  not  succeed  in  the  end.  Nay,  she  has  not  succeeded  even 
thus  far  ;  for,  the  very  measures  of  which  she  has  secretly  approved,  in 
the  producing  of  which  she  has  so  mainly  assisted,  and  in  the  adoption 
of  which  she  has,  within  herself  exulted,  because  they  tended  to  check, 
and,  as  she  hoped,  to  destroy  the  progress  of  that  influence,  the  sight  of 
which  her  eyes  could  not  endure;  those  very  measures  have  only  the  more 
loudly  proclaimed  my  fame  to  the  world,  seeing  that  there  is  not  one 
single  individual  in  England,  who  does  not  well  know,  that  all  the  new  laws ; 
that  all  the  provisions  in  those  laws  ;  that  all  the  reports,  all  the  imprison- 
ments, all  the  hatched  plots,  all  the  schemes  and  all  the  contrivances 
have  been  principally  levelled  at  my  writings.  This  is  so  well  known,  that 
every  man  in  England  would  be  deemed  an  idiot  who  affected  to  doubt  it. 
Therefore,  Envy,  as  far  as  things  have  gone,  has  only  laboured  to  defeat 
her  own  purposes;  and  her  ladyship  may  be  well  assured,  that  the  part, 
which  she  has  now  to  act,  is  a  more  difficult  one  than  any  she  has  ever 
acted  before.  To  give  her  open  approbation  of  what  is  going  on  at  this 
time,  she  dares  not.  She  cannot  very  well  be  silent  while  it  is  going 
on.  Yet,  if  it  goes  on,  it  will  be  seen  how  impotent  she  is ;  and  if  it 
ceases,  she  has  me  and  my  writings  back  again  to  mortify  her  more  than 
ever.  *  *  *  And  now  let  us  proceed  to  our  history  of  the  last  hundred 
days  of  English  freedom. 

The  cause  of  Reform  was  the  subject  of  discussion.  Disguise  the 
matter  how  they  will ;  talk  as  long  as  they  please  about  plots  and  Spen- 
ceans,  it  was  Reform  that  approached  the  Borough  mongers  in  such  a 
formidable  shape,  and,  against  this  it  was  that  they  armed  themselves. 
This  was  no  new  cause  :  very  far  from  it.  The  principle,  that  no  man 
shall  be  taxed  without  his  own  consent- is  as  old  as  England  is,  or  at  least,  as 
the  very  oldest  of  the  laws  of  England.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  cause  of 
HAMPDEN,  the  cause  of  SIDNEY;  it  was  the  cause  of  the  Revolution  in 
1688,  and  it  was  the  cause  at  the  Revolution  in  1817. 

The  American  revolutionary  war  had  the  same  basis.  The  Borough- 
mongers  would  insist  upon  taxing  the  Americans  without  suffering  them 
to  send  Members  to  Parliament.  These  latter  resisted,  &*d  their  gallant 
and  legal  resistance  was  crowned  with  success.  That  war  had  brought 
on  the  nation  such  a  burden  of  taxes,  that  the  people  looked  to  a  real 
representation  as  their  only  safeguard  for  the  future.  The  subject  of 
Reform  was  agitated.  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  hundreds  of 
others,  then  stood  forward  in  the  cause  of  Reform.  The  latter  as  you 
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well  know,  brought  a  Bill  into  the  House  of  Lords  to  effect  this  grand 
purpose.  Mr.  Pitt  declared,  that  "  no  honest  man  could  be  minister 
without  a  Reform  in  the  Commons'  House."  Mr.  Wilberforce,  too,  was 
a  Reformer.  Pitt's  alliance  with  Dundas  made  him  forget  all  his  notions 
about  Reform.  But,  so  late  as  the  year  1793,  Mr.  GREY,  Mr.  SHERIDAN, 
the  late  and  present  Dukes  of  Bedford,  and  many  others,  signed  a 
petition,  which  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  they 
state,  that  they  are  ready  to  prove  at  the  Bar,  that  the  people  had  no 
voice  in  choosing  a  majority  of  that  House. 

The  French  Revolution  had  now  begun,  and,  as  a  real  representative 
government  had  been  established  there,  it  was  easy  to  see,  that  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  keep  the  people  of  England  quiet  without  a 
Reform,  if  the  limited  kingly  government  and  a  freely-chosen  assembly 
were  suffered  to  exist  in  France.  Therefore,  and  for  no  other  cause,  it 
was  resolved  to  go  to  war  with  the  new  Government  of  France,  having 
first  stimulated  other  powers  to  begin  that  war.  The  war  succeeded  in 
restoring  the  Bourbons, '  and  in  destroying  freedom  wherever  she  had 
raised  her  head  on  the  Continent.  But,  in  performing  this  work,  the 
Boroughmongers  contracted  such  a  load  of  debt,  that,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  they  found  the  nation  completely  ruined.  They  expected  fine  sun- 
shine days  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  ;  but,  behold  !  they  were  worse  off 
than  before  they  began  their  war  !  They  thought,  that  they  had  stifled 
the  spirit  of  Reform  for  ever,  but,  they  found,  that  all  the  evils  of  the 
country  were  speedily  traced  to  the  old  source.  Men  asked  each  other 
what  was  the  cause  of  this  unexampled  misery  after  so  glorious  a  war. 
The  taxes  was  the  answer.  And  why  not  lessen  the  taxes  ?  They  are 
wanted  for  the  Debt,  the  Standing  Army,  and  the  Staff  and  the  Sinecure 
People  and  Pensioners.  And  why  do  all  these  exist  in  so  enormous  a 
degree  ?  Because  the  House  of  Commons  will  not  lessen  the  four  latter, 
and  because  they  have  voted  the  Debt  and  used  the  money.  And  why 
have  they  done  this  ?  Because  they  have,  for  the  far  greater  part,  an 
interest  in  so  doing.  Why  not  choose  other  Members  then  ?  Because 
it  is  not  the  people  who  pay  the  taxes,  who  have  the  choosing.  Why 
have  they  not  then  ? 

Thus  was  the  matter  brought  home,  and  Reform  again  began  to  be 
rung  in  the  ears  of  the  honourable  House,  who,  as  it  were  to  convince 
the  people  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  that  Reform,  had,  by  a  monstrous 
majority  voted,  only  a  few  years  before,  that  they  would  not  hear  evi- 
dence against  Perceval  and  Castlereagh  charging  them  with  the  actual 
sale  of  a  seat  in  the  House. 

This  was  the  position  of  things  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  last  year. 
Yet,  it  was  my  own  opinion,  that  -it  was  not  prudent  to  urge  on  the 
question  of  Reform  at  that  time.  In  the  winter  of  last  year,  and  about 
the  month  of  February,  I  stated  this  my  opinion  very  clearly  to  Major 
Cartwright,  who  had  been  for  some  time  reproaching  me  with  a  back- 
wardness in  that  cause.  He,  in  a  good-natured  way,  reproved  me  for 
wasting  my  great  talents,  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  them,  on  questions  of 
political  economy,  in  exposing  the  state  of  the  finances,  and  in  discus- 
sions about  the  Funding  System,  concluding  with  saying  :  "  Let  them 
settle  their  accounts  as  they  will :  let  us  have  our  rights/'  "  Yes," 
replied  I,  ''  but,  my  opinion  is,  that,  until  they  have  settled  their 
"  accounts,  we  never  shall  have  our  rights ;  or,  at  least,  until  all  the 
"  world  aee»  clearly  that  they  never  can  pay  in  full  the  interest  of  the 
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"  Debt.'*  This  was  my  opinion  for  many  years,  and,  therefore,  I  bent 
the  greatest  part  of  my  force  to  this  object :  the  making1  the  subject  of 
the  Debt,  in  all  its  parts  and  bearings,  familiar  to  the  people.  And,  the 
knowledge,  which  is  now  possessed  in  England  is  quite  surprising1. 

It  was  impossible  to  believe,  that  men,  who  possessed  the  seats,  that  is 
to  say,  who  possessed  all  the  real  powers  of  the  Government ;  who  had, 
in  fact,  the  appointment  of  the  Ministers,  the  filling  of  all  places  of 
profit  and  of  trust ;  the  giving  of  all  the  commissions  in  the  army  and 
navy;  the  bestowing  of  all  honours  at  the  bar;  the  bestowing  of  the 
livings  in  what  is  called  the  gift  of  the  Crown ;  and  who,  in  short,  pos- 
sessed every  thing  in  the  country,  having  the  power  of  taxing  the  people 
wholly  in  their  hands  :  it  was  impossible  to  believe,  that  men  so  vested 
with  power,  and  having  a  great  standing  army  at  their  nod,  would  ever 
give  up  this  mass  of  power  and  this  mass  of  possessions,  merely  at  the 
solicitation  of  an  unarmed  people.  It  was  like  petitioning  an  able  man 
to  give  up  his  talents  to  you,  or  a  handsome  woman  to  give  you  up  her 
beauty. 

But,  if  some  event  were  to  happen,  which  would  shake  the  Borough- 
mongers  by  their  oiun  means ;  some  event  which  would  make  them 
stagger  under  their  own  weight ;  some  event  which  would  bring  them  to 
a  stand,  not  knowing  which  way  to  turn  themselves  ;  then,  indeed,  they 
must  give  way,  and  do  the  people  justice.  I  could  suppose  many  events, 
that  would  have  operated  thus;  but  the  event,  which  I  was  sure  would 
be  effectual,  and  which  I  was  also  sure  would,  sooner  or  later,  take  place, 
was  the  blowing  up,  or,  at  least,  the  total  discredit  of  the  Funding 
System,  by  a  failure  in  the  means  of  paying  the  interest  of  the  Debt 
in  full. 

It  was,  therefore,  my  opinion,  that  it  was  not  prudent  to  urge  on  the 
cause  of  Reform  to  what  might  be  called  a  pitched  battle  with  its 
enemies,  until  those  enemies  were  at  war  amongst  themselves  ;  that  is  to 
say,  until  the  Boroughmongers  found  themselves  compelled  to  break 
with  the  Fundholders.  Whenever  that  should  happen,  I  saw,  that  the 
Boroughmongers  would  not  only  lose  their  best  allies,  but  that  those 
allies  would  be  amongst  the  bitterest  of  their  enemies  ;  and  that  then,  a 
Reform  must  take  place,  and  in  all  human  probability,  in  a  peaceable 
and  orderly  manner.  , 

To  this  opinion  I  held  during  the  last  summer,  and  now  I  draw  near 
to  that  series  of  transactions,  which  have  finally  produced  the  Bourbon 
System  in  England.  But  this  letter  is  already  too  long;  I  shall,  there- 
fore, not  enter  on  these  topics  till  my  next ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  I 
remain  your  sincere  friend, 

WM.  COBBETT. 

P.  S.  I  have  this  moment  had  pointed  out  to  me  by  one  of  my  sons  a 
paragraph  in  the  INDEPENDENT  WHIG  of  the  30th  of  March,  which  I  will 
notice  here,  merely  because  it  contains  a  calumnious  imputation,  which 
may  deceive  some  persons  who  have  not  been  attentive  observers'  of  my 
conduct.  The  main  object  of  the  paragraph  is  to  make  the  people  of 
England,  or  that  very  small  portion  of  them  who  read  the  Independent 
Whig,  believe,  that  I  had  long  planned  my  departure  for  America,  and 
that  I  had  long  been  writing  in  praise  of  everything  American,  in  order 
to  pave  the  way  for  this  step.'  The  income  from  my  Register  was  never 
less  than  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year  I  beheve,  Not  a  thing-  to  be 
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cast  off  upon  a  speculation  of  better  fare,  with  a  sea  voyage  for  a  whole 
family  as  a  prelude.  But,  let  us  hear  this  wise  and  patriotic  WHIG,  well 
worthy  to  belong-  to  the  faction,  whose  name  he  has  chosen  to  take. 

"  Our  readers  will  perceive,  in  another  department  of  our  paper,  a  letter  from 
1  Mr.  COBBETT  to  the  Public,'  dated  Liverpool,  March  26,  the  contents  of  which, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  cannot  excite  much  surprise,  in  those  who  have  heen 
accustomed  to  read  the  writings  of  that  gentleman.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that 
Mr.  Cobbett  commenced  his  literary  life  in  America.  Without  entering  at  pre- 
sent into  any  review  of  him  as  a  public  character,  we  feel,  that  to  prove  that  he 
has  long  contemplated  this  act,  we  need  only  refer  those  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  read  his  lucubrations,  to  re-peruse  his  numerous  letters,  not  long  since 
published,  to  the  American  People— to  the  unqualified  praise  of  everything  Ame- 
rican contained  in  those  letters,  and  to  the  particular  manner  in  which  he  had 
expressed  himself,  previous  to  the  dreadful  and  arbitrary  measures  which  the 
Ministers  have  resorted  to,  and  which  the  Parliament  had  so  fatally  sanctioned, 
when  predicting,  as  he  did,  with  confidence,  the  success  ef  the  cause"  of  Reform, 
and  scouting,  as  he  did,  the  idea  of  the  enactment  of  the  Gagging  Bills,  &c. 
It  was  clear  to  us  (and  we  have  for  months  past  stated  that  such  was  our  opinion), 
that  Mr.Cobbett  was  satisfied  in  his  own  mind,  that  tyranny,  and  not  liberty,  would 
prove  the  result  of  his  truly  injudicious  zeal.  Let  the  Reader  refer  back  to  his  late 
Publications,  and  he  will  find  that  Mr.  Cobbett,  when  scoffing  at  the  Courier  for 
holding  out  the  threat  of  coercive  laws,  as  constantly  as  he  adverted  to  that  sub- 
ject, invariably  opposed  the  menace  of  the  Courier,  with  the  prediction  of  the 
loss  of  one-half  of  the  population  of  the  country,  either  in  being  killed  in  the 
opposing  the  enactment  of  such  laws,  or  in  emigrating  to  America,  to  elude  their 
vengeance.  It  was  clear  to  us,  when  we  observed  this  kind  of  writing  adopted 
by  Mr.  Cobbett,  that  he  had  made  his  own  mind  up  to  a  voyage  to  America,  and  that 
all  his  political  writings  had  for  their  object  the  promotion  of  his  views  in  that 
country.  We  were  additionally  led  to  indulge  this  belief  from  the  information  we 
possessed  that  one  of  Mr.  Cobbett's  sons  had  been  for  some  time  past,  actually 
settled  in  America,  as  a  Bookseller,  and  publishing  his  Register,  printed  here,  in 
that  country.  Our  opinion  of  Mr.  Cobbett  and  his  writings  are  upon  record — we 
broached  that  opinion  not  only  when  he  was  here  to  defend  himself,  but  when  he 
was  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  climax  of  his  popularity.  We  then  stated  that  we 
considered  he  had  greatly  injured  the  cause  of  Freedom  and  Reform — such  being 
our  sentiments  we  placed  them  with  our  reasons  upon  record,  as  became  us  as 
Journalists,  fearful  of  nothing  so  much  as  an  abandonment  of  our  public  duty  in 
any  pitiful  compromise  of  our  independence.  The  solemn  question  that  now  re- 
mains for  us  to  discuss,  as  it  regards  the  political  character  of  Mr.Cobbett,  is,  whe- 
ther after  having  taken  so  active  and  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  cause  of  Reform, 
and  having  taken  so  much  pains  to  make  proselytes,  to  his  own  constantly  wavering 
opinions,  the  quitting  his  country  and  turning  his  back  upon  the  thousands  whom  he 
had  succeeded  in  making  converts  to  his  opinions,  is  the  act  of  a  Patriot  ?  Previous 
to  our  entering  upon  this  inquiry  we  will  wait  for  the  publication  promised  by 
Mr.  Cobbett,  which  is  to  explain  his  own  motives,  and  after  we  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  perusing  it,  we  will,  with  the  strictest  liberality  and  impartiality, 
place  upon  record  our  undisguised  and  genuine  sentiments.  — We  have  as  decided 
a  hatred  to  tyranny  as  Mr.  Cobbett,  or  any  other  man  in  existence  can  have.— 
We  would  rather  perish  the  first  of  Freemen  than  live  the  last  of  Slaves,  but  the 
love  we  have  been  taught  to  cherish  for  our  country  has  instructed  us  to  consider 
it  our  first  and  most  imperious  duty  to  exert,  at  all  risk,  the  best  energies  of  our 
minds  in  the  defence  and  support  of  the  common  freedom  of  our  countrymen.— The 
hour  of  danger  is  the  time  for  (he  brave  man  to  be  at  his  post. — When  the  country 
most  wants  the  service  of  a  patriot,  that,  of  all  others,  is  the  moment  to  try  his  zeal 
and  prove  his  fidelity. — Were  every  public-spirited  writer  to  follow  the  example  of 
Mr  Cobbett,  and  fly  to  the  shores  of  America,  because  such  men,  such  drivellers 
of  Statesmen  as  Castlereagh  and  his  aspiring  crew,  have  succeeded  in  the  Suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  and  the  enactment  of  Gagging  Bills,  &c. —  to  what  a 
state  of  degradation  would  the  character  of  Englishmen  be  reduced." 

POPE  says,  that  '"  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing."  SWIFT 
says,  that  if  a  man  of  real  talent  comes  forth  and  commands  general  at- 
tention, "  straight  a  swarm  of  dunces  rise  i»p,  and  endeavour  to  sting 
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him  to  death."     SOLOMON  says,  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
All  which  sayings  the  Independent  Whig  has  done  his  best  to  verify. 

Now,  as  to  the  "  long -contemplated  act,"  Mr.  Hinxman  knows  that  I 
last  year  sowed  about  a  million  of  ash  seeds,  and  that,  this  last  winter  I 
caused  to  be  collected  many  bushels  more  to  sow  next  year,  as  they  lie 
one  year  in  sand  previously  to  being-  sown.  And  this  I  was  doing  while 
I  was  writing  those  letters  to  the  Americans,  which  excited  the  suspicions 
of  the  sagacious  Mr.  WHITE,  of  the  Independent  Whig.  And,  as  for  that 
"  SON  "fof  mine,  whom  this  sharp-sighted  gentleman  had  discovered  to 
be  settled  in  America  and  republishiny  my  Registers  there,  if  he  had  been 
sober  for  any  portion  of  the  last  twelve  months,  he  must  have  known 
that  son  to  be  a  nephew,  that  he  was  sent  out  to  publish  what  I  dared  not 
publish  in  England,  and  that  all  the  plan  and  the  departure  of  my  nephew, 
and  the  whole  thing  was  publicly  stated  in  the  Register  in  England,  in 
February  1816.  He  may  know  further,  if  he  will,  that,  in  January  last, 
I  sent  for  this  nephew  and  his  partner  (whom  I  used  to  call  my  embassa- 
dors)  to  come  home  io  England,  and  that  one  of  them  was  upon  the  point 
of  sailing  when  I  myself  arrived  at  New  York  !  So  much  for  the  "  long- 
contemplated  act."  But,  how  this  poor  envious  man  must  have  blushed, 
if  blushing  had  not  long  forsaken  him,  when  he'saw,  in  the  next  week's 
Address,  that  I  explicitly  state  my  resolution  never  to  become  a  citizen  of 
America  \  He  would  then,  I  should  hope,  blush  too  for  saying  that  I 
had  "  turned  my  bach  upon  many  thousands  of  converts."  You,  my 
worthy  friends,  and  my  countrymen  in  general,  will  have  seen  by  this 
time,  whether  I  have  turned  my  back  upon  England,  or  upon  En- 
glishmen. 

But  he  (brave  man  !)  will  remain  at  his  post !  And  there  he  may  re- 
main as  quietly  as  one  of  his  staring  posting-bills,  and  without  attracting 
any  more  attention  from  the  Ministers  than  those  bills  do  from  the  public. 
He,  indeed  !  What  danger  is  he  in  ?  His  very  abuse  of  me  is  a  sufficient 
security  to  him,  and  that  he  knows  very  well.  He.  need  not,  however, 
resort  to  such  means  :  his  intrinsic  impotence  is  quite  enough  to  protect 
him  against  the  warrants  of  Secretaries  of  State.  It  is  the  mastiff  and 
not  the  mouse  that  those  gentry  wish  to  muzzle.  He  will  (generous 
creature  !)  be  always  at  the  service  of  his  country,  but  what  service  ?  I 
have  caused  to  be  published,  since  my  departure,  more  of  that  one  Address 
(to  maul  which  he  was  preparing  his  fangs),  in  one  single  day's  sale,  than 
he  nublishes  of  his  paper  in  a  whole  year  !  And,  in  all  probability  there 
has  been  more  sold  of  that  Address  before  now,  than  he  will  publish  of 
his  paper  in  three  years.  So  that,  supposing  my  matter  to  be  equal  to 
his^in  quality,  and,  surely  one  may  suppose  that  without  any  very  great 
degree  of  presumption,  I  have  only  to  write  and  send  over  one  Register 
in  three  years  to  equal  this  devoted  patriot  in  point  of  magnitude  of  ser- 
vice to  my  country.  He  asks  to  what  a  state  of  degradation  the  character 
of  Englishmen  would  be  reduced,  if  every  public-spirited  writer  were  to 
follow  my  example.  If  every  such  writer  (and  there  are  many  such) 
could  do  it,  he  would  do  it.  For,  what  is  it  to  my  readers,  whether  I 
am  at  Botley,  or  in  London;  or  on  Long  I-land ;  unless,  indeed,  we 
could  suppose,  that,  while  they  applauded  the  writings,  they  liked  to  know 
that  the  writer's  personal  liberty,  and  perhaps  his  life,  were  in  continual 
danger  ?  And,  it'  what  I  write  here  cannot  be  published  in  England,  of 
what  service  to  my  country  would  it  be  for  me  to  have  remained  in  it? 

The  truth  is,  that,  of  all  the  envious  men  in  the  world,  this  man  is  the 
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most  shameless  in  the  exposing  of  his  envy.  When  he  talks  of  the 
effects  of  his  having  abused  me  sometime  back,  he  speaks  feelingly;  for 
it  cost  him  one-half  of  his  readers.  Yet,  I  never  rejoiced  at  this.  On 
the  contrary,  when  people  from  the  country  have  spoken  to  me  about 
dropping  his  paper,  I  have  always  said  :  "  O  !  no  !  Though  he  says 
"  spiteful  things  of  me,  he  now-and-then  publishes  good  things.  Don't 
"  drop  his  paper.  He  is  an  ill-conditioned,  envious  man ;  but,  I 
"  dare  say,  his  paper  will  do  you  no  harm,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  do  me 
"  none."  I  have  used  almost  these  very  words  to  twenty  different  per- 
sons. I  knew  very  well  that  his  paper  was  sold  to  the  Whig  faction ; 
but  I  thought  his  senseless  rant  against  us  would  do  us  good  rather 
than  harm. 

Mr.  BELL,  in  his  Weekly  Messenger,  had  the  candour  and  wisdom  to 
observe,  on  the  same  30th  of  March,  that  my  taking*  up  my  Citizenship 
in  America  would  be  allayed  by  the  payment  of  5000  dollars,  the  amount 
of  a  fine  imposed  on  me  for  a  libel  in  this  country.  Poor  Mr.  BELL  was 
deceived.  His  envious  malice  blinded  him.  I  have  no  Citizenship  to 
take  up,  Mr.  BELL,  and  no  fine  to  pay  and  never  had.  I  paid  5000  dol- 
lars for  an  American  having,  in  my  paper,  condemned  the  la*e  Dr. 
RUSH'S  practice  of  physic,  which  practice,  as  far  as  I  recollect  anything 
about  it,  consisted  in  bleeding  people  to  death  to  save  their  lives.  But,  I 
can  excuse  you,  Mr.  BELL.  A  man  does  not  like  to  be  left  without 
readers,  and  particularly  without  payers  for  reading.  Your  falling  oft' 
has  been  too  shocking  for  any  man  to  endure  with  patience.  But,  come, 
do  not  despair.  A  little  veering  about,  if  it  does  not  recover  your  readers, 
may  bring  you  your  old  grist  from  the  Treasury :  only,  pray  bear  in 
mind,  that  an  honest  Parliament  may  call  you  to  account  and  make  you 
refund.  WALTER  and  STEWART  will  have  a  long  account  of  this  sort  to 
settle  ;  and,  though  Stewart  affects  to  treat  seriously  the  charge  of  the 
Stamp-Office  against  my  son,  he  must  end  his  career  pretty  quickly,  or, 
I  verily  believe,  that  that  very  son  is  likely  to  be  one  of  those  who  will 
make  a  real  charge  against  him  for  what  he  may  be  found  indebted  to 
the  people  of  England.  Indeed,  these  hirelings  smell  danger  at  a  great 
distance.  Their  efforts  in  support  of  corruption  are  now,  in  their  motive, 
like  those  which  passengers  on  board  a  ship  make  to  keep  her  from  sink- 
ing. They  are  all  now  embarked  in  the  same  bottom  with  the  Borough- 
mongers,  and  they  must  sink  or  swim  with  them.  However,  it  will  be 
prudent  in  them  to  begin  to  prepare  their  accounts,  which  are  of  ^ery 
long  standing,  and  which  must  be  settled.  I  would  hunt  the  money  in 
their  hands  to  the  last  penny.  I  have  seen  a  letter  in  WALTER'S  father's 
own  hand,  in  which  he  states,  that  the  Treasury  paid  him  seven  hundred 
pounds  for  his  fine  and  expenses,  on  account  of  a  libel  on  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York !  This  was  a  pretty  use  for  these  loyal 
gentlemen  to  apply  the  public  money  to.  Let  them  all  prepare  their 
accounts,  I  say,  and  that  will  furnish  amusement  for  them  in  these  dull 
times  of  the  Gag.  The  people  do  not  know  one-half  of  the  motives  of 
these  men  for  supporting  corruption.  But,  a  little  time  will  bring  the 
whole  to  light ;  and  then  we  shall  see  the  stuff  that  their  loyalty  is  made 
of.  It  is  very  hard  that  they  should  be  riding  about  in  their  carriages, 
while  those  who  have  paid  the  taxes  that  have  enriched  them  are  starving. 
These  impudent  men  always  speak  of  the  mass  of  the  people  as  if  they 
were  speaking;  of  so  many  brutes.  They  have  no  idea  of  a  day  of  reckon- 
ing. That  vile  wretch  of  the  TIMES  spoke  of  poor  CASHMAN  as  if  he  had 
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been  a  dog.  If  the  poor  fellow  had  had  his  two  hundred  pounds  instead 
of  Walter's  father  having  received  seven  hundred  for  libelling  two  of  the 
Royal  Family,  he  would  now  have  been  alive,  in  all  probability,  and  doing 
well.  Time :  time  ;  give  us  only  a  little  time  ;  and  justice  will  be  done 
to  everybody. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  LAST  HUNDRED  DAYS 
OF  ENGLISH  FREEDOM,  &c. 
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(Political  Register,  August,  1817.) 


North  Uampstead,  Long  Island,  June  [3th,  1817. 

MY  WORTHY  AND  BELOVED  FRIENDS, 

Such,  as  I  described  it  in  my  last  letter,  was  my  opinion,  in  the 
summer  of  1816,  upon  the  expediency  of  urging  on  the  question  of  Re- 
form. As  the  autumn  approached,  those  persons  who  had  been  before 
so  pressing  upon  the  subject,  became  more  and  more  pressing,  and  they 
began  to  make  an  impression  upon  me.  The  cause  was  always  good  ; 
it  was,  at  all  times,  just  for  us  to  demand  our  rights ;  it  was  at  all  times 
clear  that  the  nation  never  could  be  happy  till  those  rights  were  restored  ; 
but,  though  it  be  rigid  and  just  to  demand  a  thing,  the  expediency  is 
also  to  be  taken  into  view.  It  is  at  all  times  just  to  endeavour  to  destroy 
an  enemy  that  has  landed  on  the  shores  of  our  country ;  but  the  time  of 
making  the  attack  upon  him  may  be  so  manifestly  ill-calculated  to  pro- 
duee  the  desired  effect,  that  such  attack  may  almost  be  criminal. 

Mr.  HINXMAN  will  recollect,  that,  as  he  and  I  went  from  Botley  to  Ap- 
pleshaw  fair,  in  October  last,  I  stated  to  him  all  my  doubts  as  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  cause  of  Reform,  as  long  as  the  Boroughmongers  should  be 
able  to  raise  money  enough  to  pay  the  fundholders  in  full.  Yet,  such 
was  the  state  of  things  as  to  the  general  distress  and  misery  of  the  na- 
tion, that  the  time,  in  all  other  respects,  seemed  to  be  propitious  ;  and  at 
last,  after  long  debating  in  my  mind,  I  determined  on  yielding  to  the 
pressing  request  of  others  and  to  try  what  could.be  done.  And,  here 
it  will  be  observed  by  the  Ministers  and 'by  their  hirelings,  that  I  ac- 
knowledge the  truth  of  their  charge,  in  and  oat  of  Parliament ;  that  we 
took  advantage  of  the  distressed  state  of  the  people.  To  be  sure  we 
did  ;  and  had  we  not  a  right  so  to  do  ?  Were  we  not  justified  in  this  by 
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every  principle  of  morality  and  by  every  consideration  of  duty  ?     Was  it 
not  our  duty  to  call  upon  the  people  to  demand  a  Reform,  when  they 
were  tasting1  of  all  the  evils  of  a  want  of  Reform  ;  was  it  ever  yet  deemed 
unfair  to  assail  an  enemy  at  a  moment  when  his  affairs  at  home  were  in 
a  difficult  state  ?     Did  not  the  kings  of  Europe  first  sow  the   seeds  of 
trouble  in  France,  and  then  fall  upon  the  Republican  Government  ?    We 
had  not  sown  the  seeds  of  trouble.     We  had  brought  no  evils  upon  the 
country.     It  was  the  Boroughmongers  themselves  who  had  brought  all 
the  sufferings  upon  the  people  ;  and,  were  we   not  to  take  hold  of  the 
occasion  to  call  upon  the  people  to  demand  those  rights,  the  having  been 
deprived  of  which  was  the  grand  cause  of  all  these  sufferings  ?     Besides, 
I  had,  for  twelve  years,  been  predicting,  that  the  nation  would  be  brought 
into  this  state  unless  a  Reform  was  adopted  :  and,  when   this  state  was 
actually  arrived  ;  when  all  my  predictions  were  amply  accomplished,  was 
I  to  hold  my  tongue  ?     Was  I,  who  had  always  contended  that  this  great 
object  of  Reform  was   the  main  object  to  be  attained,  to  say   no  more 
about  it  because  the  moment  was  arrived  when*  all  the  evils  of  a  want  of 
it  were  felt?      It    was    no    further  back  than  the  Battle    of  Waterloo 
when  I  had  been    abused,  insulted,  scoffed    at,  for    my  predictions  as 
to  the  miseries  that  would  arise    from   the  funding  system,  particular 
pains  were  taken  by  many  to  insult  me  by  anonymous  letters.     To  abuse 
me  in  the  vilest  terms.     To  ask  me  what  was   now  become  of  all  my 
prophecies.     And  when  the  hour  of  distress  actually  had  arrived,  I  was 
to  hold  my  tongue  !     Again  it  is  very  notorious,  that,  during  the  wars 
against  France,  and  afterwards   against  America,  the  most  sedulous  and 
most  successful  efforts  were  made  to  deceive  the  people  ;  to  keep  them  in 
the  dark ;  to  mislead  them ;   to  render  them  wholly  insensible  to  the 
voice   of  truth  and  of  justice.     And,  now,  when  sad  experience  of  the 
effects  of  those  wars  came  to  my  aid,  I  was  to  be  silent ;  I  was  to  reject 
the  powerful  aid  of  such  an  ally  :  and  was  to  leave,  as  far  as  my  silence 
would  contribute  to  that  effect,  the  people  to  ascribe  their  miseries  to  any 
cause  but  the  true  cause !     And,  all  this,  into  the  bargain,  to  accommo- 
date my  good  friends,  the  Boroughmongers,  by  whom  I  had  myself  been 
persecuted  almost  to  death  ! 

So  much  for  their  charge  of  our  having  taken  advantage  of  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  country,  which  charge,  in  one  short  phrase,  is  no  other 
than  what  a  murderer  might  bring  against  his  prosecutor,  who  should 
produce  the  evidence  of  surgeons  in  support  of  his  case.  But,  though 
our  cause  vtasjust-,  though  it  was  fair  to  take  advantage  of  the  state  of 
the  country  to  forward  that  cause  ;  still  there  was  the  consideration  of 
expediency  as  to  time ;  and  my  own  opinion  was,  that  the  time  was  not 
come  to  urge  on  the  question  with  the  best  chance  of  success.  But, 
pressed  very  much  by  those  for  whose  opinions  I  had,  and  still  have,  a 
very  great  respect,  I  thought  it  right  to  devote  a  paper  or  two  to  the 
subject ;  and,  therefore,  as  I  had  no  business  myself  at  Appleshaw  fair, 
Mr.  HINXMAN  went  thither  without  me,  while  I  remained  at  Middleton 
Cottage  and  wrote  that  essay  which  is  entitled,  k<  What  good  would  a 
Reform  of  Parliament  now  do  ?  "  This  was  No.  15,  of  Volume  31,  and 
is  dated  at  Middletoir  Cottage,  12th  of  October,  1816.  The  succeeding 
Number,  which  was  written  from  home,  was  to  show,  "  In  what  manner 
a  Reform  can  take  place  without  creating  Confusion." 

These  two  Numbers,  though  at  the  old  price  of  one  shilling  and  a 
halfpenny,  produced  a  very  great  effect.      No.  17  was  an  Address  to  the 
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Reformers  in  general,  having  for  its  object  to  enforce  what  had  been  be- 
fore said.  No.  18,  which  was  dated  at  Botley,  on  the  2nd  of  November, 
was  the  first  cheap  Register,  and  the  history  of  its  origin  will  show  what 
mighty  effects  may  spring  from  causes  merely  accidental.  During  the 
Spring  and  Summer  of  1816,  there  had  been  many  acts  of  violence 
committed  upon  bakers,  butchers,  millers,  and  other  dealers  in  the  first 
necessaries  of  life.  Threshing-machines  had  been  destroyed  ;  mole- 
ploughs  had  been  burnt;  mills  had  been  destroyed  ;  and,  while  in  the 
towns,  the  people,  in  the  fury  of  their  hunger,  were  falling  upon  the 
shops  of  bakers  and  butchers,  they  had,  in  many  places  in  the  country, 
laid  furious  hands  on  the  barns  and  ricks  of  corn  and  hay.  The  fatal 
result  of  the  disturbances  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  was  fresh  before  our  eyes ; 
and  it  became  a  subject  of  deep  lamentation  with  me,  that  every  part  of 
the  people  did  not  clearly  see  the  real  causes  of  their  misery,  and  that 
they  should  be  thus  induced  to  commit  acts  of  violence  upon  their  in- 
nocent  neighbours  and  fellow- sufferers.  At  the  same  time,  the  hirelings 
of  the  press,  especially  the  TIMES,  the  COURIER,  and  some  of  the  WEEKLY 
PAPERS,  were  labouring  constantly  to  persuade  the  people,  that  the 
dealers  in  the  necessaries  of  life  charged  too  high  a  price,  in  which  they 
were  aided  by  many  of  the  magistrates ;  and,  of  course,  the  remedy  for 
the  people  was  to  compel  those  persons  to  charge  a  lower  price,  and,  as 
that  could  be  done  only  by  acts  of  violence,  acts  of  violence  were  com- 
mitted, and  then  these  same  writers  were  the  first  to  cry  out  against 
rioting,  and  to  call  for  the  blood  of  the  rioters  !  What  I  have  stated 
here,  as  to  fact,  is  notorious  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Some  time  in  the  month  of  September,  and  about  two  months  pre- 
vious to  the  epoch  of  the  famous  No.  1 8,  I  was  conversing  on  this  sub- 
ject with  a  neighbour,  and,  we  both  agreed  that,  if  the  people  could  but 
be  enabled  to  see  the  matter  in  its  true  light,  there  would  be  an  end  to 
all  such  acts  of  violence  at  once,  and,  of  course,  to  the  ignominious 
deaths  of  fathers  and  sons,  and  the  miseries  of  wives,  children,  and 
parents,  produced  in  the  end  by  those  acts  of  violence.  My  neighbour 
was  of  opinion  that  it  was  in  my  power  to  effect  this  desirable  purpose  by 
writing  an  essay  upon  the  subject.  But,  though  I  had  a  strong  desire  to 
do  it,  I  was  aware  that  the  high  price  of  the  Register,  though  it  had  not 
prevented  it  from  being  more  read  than  any  other  publication,  still,  it 
prevented  it  from  being  so  generally  read  as  would  be  necessary  to  put 
the  people  right  upon  this  important  subject.  Hence  came  the  observa- 
tion from  one  of  us  (I  forget  which),  that  if,  for  this  one  time,  for  this 
particular  purpose,  the  price  could  be  by  some  means  or  other,  reduced 
to  two-pence,  then  the  desired  effect  would  be  produced  at  once.  I  said, 
before  we  parted,  that  this  should  be  done.  But,  as  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  prove  to  the  people  what  was  not  the  cause  of  their  misery,  with- 
out proving  to  them  what  was  the  cause  of  their  misery ;  and  as  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  show  them  the  real  cause  of  their  misery,  without 
pointing  out  the  remedy ;  as  the  remedy,  at  last,  came  to  a  Reform  of 
Parliament :  and,  as  I  still  feared,  that  the  best  time  was  not  come  for 
urging  on  this  grand  question,  I  delayed,  from  time  to  time,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  my  promise  to  my  neighbour,  who,  on  his  part,  never  saw  me 
without  pressing  me.  hard  upon  the  subject ;  and,  on  the  2nd  of  Novem- 
ber, I  wrote  the  No.  18,  being  an  "  Address  to  the  Journeymen  and 
Labourers,"  on  the  afore-mentioned  subjects. 

As  the  topics  had  long  been  a  passing  through  my  mind,  they  came 
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very  naturally  and  easily  into  their  place  upon  paper ;  and,  as  I  most 
sincerely  felt  the  truth  and  justice  of  all  that  I  wrote,  I  wrote  with  as 
much  force  both  of  language  and  argument  as  I  had,  in  any  case,  at  my 
command. 

The  arrangements  had  been  made  the  week  before  for  the  manner  and 
price  of  the  publication  ;  and  I  felt  quite  confident  not  only  of  a  great 
sale,  but  of  a  very  great  effect,  my  object,  as  my  Publisher  can  prove, 
being,  upon  that  occasion  not  to  receive  any  profit  at  all,  but  merely  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  printing  and  publishing,  though  I  had  every  reason 
to  expect  that  this  Cheap  Edition  would,  for  that  one  week  at  any  rate, 
diminish  the  profits  of  my  regular  publication,  seeing  that  the  contents 
of  both  would  be  precisely  the  same. 

This  Number  was  written  on  Wednesday,  sent  off  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing to  London  and  published  on  the  Saturday.  After  the  manuscript 
was  gone  off,  my  fears  of  premature  effect  returned  ;  and,  after  two  days 
resolving,  and  re-resolving,  and  misgiving,  I  sent  off  my  son  John  by  the 
night-coach  to  prevent  the  Cheap  Edition  being  published  for  a  short 
time  at  any  rate.  But,  on  the  Sunday  morning,  instead  of  his  informing 
me  that  he  had  obeyed  my  orders,  he  informed  me  that  six  thousand  of 
the  Cheap  Edition  had  been  sold  before  his  arrival.  It  was  too  late 
now  to  balance  ;  it  was  too  late  to  calculate  any  longer  about  time.  I 
had  put  myself  before  the  wind,  which  I  well  knew  would  prove  too 
strong  to  suffer  me  to  stop,  or  to  slacken  my  pace.  — It  was  impossible 
now,  in  this  new  scene,  to  remain  at  Botley.  I  went  off  to  London  in  a 
few  days,  and  remained  there,  except  when  I  \vent  into  Hampshire  to  the 
Portsdown  Meeting,  and  to  Winchester  to  the  Meeting  there,  until  my 
final  departure  for  Liverpool ;  and,  of  the  eventful  days  of  my  eventful 
life,  these  were  certainly  the  most  eventful. 

The  effects  of  No.  18  were  prodigious.  It  occupied  the  conversations 
of  three-fourths  of  all  the  active  men  in  the  kingdom.  The  whole  town 
was  in  a  buz.  The  labouring  classes  of  the  people  seemed  as  if  they  had 
never  heard  a  word  on  politics  before.  The  effect  on  their  minds  was 
like  what  might  be  expected  to  be  produced  on  the  eyes  of  one  bred  up 
in  the  dark,  and  brought  out,  all  of  a  sudden,  into  broad  day-light. 
Every  body  was  permitted  by  me,  expressly  to  republisk  this  Number  ; 
and,  in  town  and  country,  there  were,  in  two  months,  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  of  this  one  Number  printed  and  sold  ;  and  this,  too,  in 
spite  of  all  the  means  which  the  Government,  the  Church,  the  Military 
and  Naval  Half-Pay,  and  all  the  innumerable  swarms  of  Tax-gatherers 
and  Tax-eaters,  were  able  to  do  to  check  the  circulation,  not  forgetting 
their  fast  allies,  the  great  Manufacturers,  Loan- Jobbers,  and  some  of  the 
Yeomanry. 

Amongst  the  striking  and  instantaneous  effects  of  this  Cheap  Register 
was  the  unlocking  of  the  jaws  of  the  London  Press  with  regard  to  me 
and  my  writings.  For  nearly  Jive  years  I  had  been  unable  to  extort  a 
word  from  this  press.  The  hirelings  of  the  Ministry  hated  me  because  I 
exposed  the  acts  of  the  Ministers  ;  the  papers  attached  to  the  Whig 
faction  hated  me  because  I  proved  that  that  faction  was  as  hostile  to  the 
people  as  the  Ministers  themselves;  and  the  papers  which  took,  as  to 
object,  the  same  side  with  myself,  though  they  could  not,  if  they  spoke 
at  all,  refrain  from  approving,  chose  to  say  nothing,  so  that  the  silence 
was  as  complete  as  if  it  had  been  the  result  of  a  direct  and  most  solemn 
convention.  There  were  a  few  exceptions  as  to  the  weekly  papers,  and 
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one  as  to  the  daily  papers ;  but,  these  were  too  trifling  to  amount  to 
much ;  and,  nothing  short  of  a  degree  of  industry  and  perseverance, 
such  as  I  possessed,  could  have  kept  up  a  publication  under  such  circum- 
stances. There  were  besides,  what  the  French  call  the  Chutcluitments 
or  the  Whisperings,  to  contend  with.  And  it  is  quite  surprising  how 
these  are  managed,  and  what  effects  they  produce  in  London,  and  thence 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  word  starts  from  WHITEHALL,  and  away 
it  goes  in  every  direction.  A  gentleman  in  Berkshire  was  pointing  out 
to  a  Parson  in  that  county  in  the  summer  of  1816,  something  to  read 
in  "  Cobbett."  "  Cobbett  I"  said  the  other,  "  does  he  write  now  ?"  The 
crafty  Priest  knew  well  enough  that  I  did,  but  it  was  his  business  to 
cause  it  to  be  believed,  that  I  was  become  of  no  consequence. 

Upon  the  appearance,  however,  of  No.  18,  away  went  all  the  Chiitchut- 
ments,  and  all  the  pretendings  of  ignorance  ;  and  the  corrupt  part  of  the 
press,  instead  of  its  apparently  sworn  silence,  treated  the  public  with 
volleys  of  lies  and  execrations  against  me  that  never  had  a  parallel  in  the 
world.  It  seemed  as  if  the  curses  of  these  hirelings  had,  for  years  past, 
been  kept  without  sound,  like  those  of  MANDEVILLE'S  sailors,  which 
having  been  uttered  during  a  terrible  hard  frost,  filled  the  air  with  their 
crackings  when  the  thaw  came.  No.  18  seemed  to  have  a  similar  effect 
upon  the  long-suppressed  falsehoods  and  execrations  of  Walter,  Stewart, 
Perry,  and  others  in  London  ;  and  the  very  air  was  filled  with  the  sound 
of  their  abominable  abuse.  To  all  this  abuse  I  opposed  nothing  but  the 
consciousness  of  my  integrity.  At  last,  however,  at  the  end  of  ttvo 
months,  I  gave,  in  No.  1  of  Volume  32,  entitled  "A  New  Year's  Gift  to 
George  Rose,"  an  answer  to  every  calumny  that  carried  anything  of 
weight  in  it ;  and,  here  it  was  that  I  experienced  the  good  effects  of  long 
endurance  qf  calumny ;  for  the  indignation  of  the  people  against  my 
base  and  malignant  calumniators,  and  their  applause  of  my  own  conduct 
and  character,  were  boundless ;  and  these  were  expressed  in  a  way  that  I 
never  can  remember  without  th<3  deepest  sense  of  gratitude. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  No.  18,  the  first  meeting  in  Spa  Fields 
took  place,  of  which  I  shall  speak  more  fully,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the 
"  Plots"  that  formed  the  subject  of  the  contents  of  the  Green  Bag-.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  Cheap  Register  went  on,  and  the  Government  went 
on  with  its  efforts  to  check  it.  At  first  the  opinion  appears  to  have  been, 
that  I  was  to  be  beaten  by  the  press,  supported  by  the  Government.  A 
set  attack  upon  me  in  the  TIMES  newspaper  was  distributed  at  the  price 
«f  a  half-penny,  though  the  paper  must  have  cost  a  penny.  Great 
numbers  of  this  paper,  reprinted  by  CLOWES,  printer  of  the  Tax-papers, 
and,  of  course,  in  the  employ  of  the  Government,  were  carried,  in  the 
night,  to  the  office  of  the  COURIER,  where  a  great  number  of  PLACARDERS 
were  assembled,  who,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  were  sent  out  to 
stick  them  up,  for  the  .doing  of  which  they  were  to  be  paid  fifteen 
guineas.  Two  of  these  men,  having  been  taken  up  by  the  WATCH,  were 
taken  to  the  Captain  of  the  Watch,  and  were  by  him  released  upon  their 
informing  him  that  they  were  doing  "a  Government  job."  All  this  I  had 
it  in  my  power  to  prove  before  a  court  of  justice,  and,  I  trust,  that  the 
opportunity  of  doing  this  will  yet  be  afforded  me. 

About  this  time,  which  was  early  in  December,  Mr.  BECKET,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  said,  in  answer  to  a  propo- 
sition for  silencing  me  in  somevery  atrocious  manner,  "  No  :  he  must  be 
written  down"  Accordingly,  up  sprang  all  the  little  pamphlets  at 
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Norwich,  at  Rorasey,  at  Oxford,  and  at  many  other  places,  while,  in  London, 
there  were  several,  one  of  which  could  not  cost  less  than  two  thousand 
guineas  in  advertising1  in  large  and  expensive  placards,  which  were 
pulled  down,  or  effaced,  the  hour  they  were  put  up,  and  which  were 
replaced  the  next  hour,  as  one  wave  succeeds  another  in  the  sea.  At 
last,  after  all  the  other  efforts  of  this  kind,  came  "  ANTI-COBBETT," 
published  at  the  same  identical  office  which  George  Rose  originally  set 
up  with  the  public  money,  and  one-half  of  which,  as  intended  partner  of 
JOHN  HERIOT,  was  offered  to  me  on  my  return  to  England  from  Ame- 
rica, and  which  I  refused,  as  stated  in  the  "  New  Year's  Gift  to  George 
Rose."  This  "ANTI-COBBETT"  was  written  "by  a  Society  of  Gen- 
tlemen," amongst  whom,  I  was  told,  were  CANNING,  WILLIAM  GIFFORD, 
and  SOUTHEY.  The  expenses  attending  it  could  not  fall  short  of  tiuenty 
thousand  pounds  before  I  left  England.  Not  content  with  advertisements 
in  three  hundred  newspapers  ;  not  content  with  endless  reams  of  pla- 
cards ;  the  managers  of  this  concern  actually  sent  out  two  hundred  thou- 
sand circular  letters,  addressed  to  persons  by  name,  urging  them  to 
circulate  this  work  amongst  all  their  tradesmen,  farmers,  workpeople, 
and  to  give  it  their  strong  recommendation ;  and  this  they  were  told  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  a  bloody  revolution  ! 

These  efforts  of  the  suborned  press  were,  however,  all  in  vain.  They 
did  produce  effect;  but  it  was  this  :  amongst  candid  people,  even  though 
opposed  to  me  as  to  political  views,  they  produced  shame  at  the  un- 
warrantable means  that  my  enemies  resorted  to,  and  they  awakened  in 
the  minds  of  many  such  persons  the  first  dawnings  of  a  suspicion  that  I 
was,  after  all,  in  the  right.  Amongst  the  mass  of  the  people  these  pub- 
lications produced  indignation  to  see  so  foully  treated  a  man,  from  whose 
writings  they  had  derived  so  much  information,  and  whose  own  conduct 
had  been  so  open  and  so  fair,  who  had  never  disguised  any  point  of  force 
in  the  arguments  of  his  adversaries,  and  who  had  always  been  the  first  to 
acknowledge  the  errors  into  which  he  himself  had,  at  any  time,  fallen. 
Amongst  all  classes,  not  excepting  the  tax-eaters  themselves,  these 
atrocious  publications,  thrust  upon  the  public  with  so  much  earnestness, 
excited  a  high  opinion  of  the  powers  of  my  pen,  and  a  consequent  desire 
to  see,  at  any  rate,  some  of  its  dreaded  productions. 

By  the  beginning  of  January,  or  thereabouts,  the  Government  had  dis- 
covered, that  it  was  quite  useless  to  carry  on  any  longer  this  contest  with 
the  pen.  But,  though  open  force  appears  now  to  have  been  resolved  on, 
it  was  very  hard  to  make  out  any  pretext  for  employing  such  force. 
The  machinations  for  the  obtaining  this  pretext  I  shall  speak  of  by  and 
by,  it  being  first  necessary  to  speak  of  the  line  which  the  Reformers 
pursued.  And  here  I  shall  first  answer  those,  who  thought,  that  we  went 
too  far  at  once.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Boroughmongers  must,  they  well 
knew,  refuse  all,  or  yield  all.  A  Reform,  to.  be  effecfual  as  to  any 
rational  purpose,  must  take  from  them  the  whole  of  the  power  that  they  had 
usurped.  They  must  cease  to  have  the  power  of  filling  the  seats  in  the 
Commons'  House,  or  they  must  still  have  that  power.  It  was  nonsense, 
therefore,  to  think  of  any  compromise.  Such  a  scheme  could  only  amuse 
the  people,  and  open  the  way  for  new  delusions.  The  Boroughmongers 
would  yield  nothing;  or  they  would  yield  all ;  because  they  very  well 
knew,  that  if  they  yielded  any  part  of  their  unjust  power,  they  must, 
and  that  too,  at  no  distant  day,  yield  all  the  rest  of  it ;  and,  the  only 
QUESTION,  with  regard  to  their  disposition,  was,  whether  they  would 
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be  disposed  to  yield  now,  in  order  to  prevent  being  compelled  to  yield  at 
some  future  day ;  or  whether  they  would  positively  refuse  now,  and  rely 
upon  force,  both  for  the  present  and  the  future?  As  to  my  own  opinion 
upon  this  question,  I  expected  them  to  adopt  the  latter  course;.  I  ex- 
pected that  they  would  do  what  they  have  done ;  but  as  I  shall  show  by 
and  by,  it  was  just  and  right  for  me  to  act  as  I  did,  notwithstanding  this 
opinion,  which  I  never  scrupled  to  communicate  to  any  body. 

As  to  those  who  proposed  Triennial  Parliaments,  and  who  wanted  to 
stop  at  the  mere  enlargement  of  some  of  the  Boroughs  ;  they  were  either 
excessively  foolish  or  very  insincere.  Such  a  change  would  have  done 
no  good,  if  it  could  have  been  effected  ;  and,  that  man  must  have  been 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  who  did  not  know  that 
the  mass  of  the  people,  all  the  whole  mass  of  petitioners,  all  the  whole 
mass  of  those  who  were  in  downright  earnest  for  Reform,  would  have 
treated  with  scorn,  would  have  considered  as  the  grossest  of  insults,  any 
proposition  of  this  sort. 

There  were  points  of  difference  amongst  the  Reformers  themselves, 
at  first,  of  greater  nicety.  The  question  of  ballot  or  no  ballot,  and 
the  question  of  householders  only,  or  all  men  twenty-one  years  of  aye. 
The  ballot  was  a  matter  of  little  consequence.  But,  the  latter  was  of 
great  consequence  in  the  principle,  though  it  would  have  been  of  no  effect 
at  all,  if  we  had  come  to  the  practice.  When  the  Deputies  met  in  Lon- 
don, I  myself  proposed  the  restriction  to  householders,  and  Major 
CARTWRIGHT  did  not  object ;  but,  as  he  knows  well,  it  was  done 
merely  because  it  was  hoped  that  Sir  FRANCIS  BURDETT  would  bring,  in 
a  Bill  for  a  Reform,  and  because  I  knew,  that  he  would  not  consent  to 
what  is  called  Universal  Suffrage.  However,  finding  that  the  Deputies 
from  the  country  were  not  only  decidedly  for  universal  suffrage,  but  that 
they  were  prepared  with  good  and  sound  arguments  in  favour  of  it,  we 
gave  way,  as  it  became  us  to  do. 

Thus,  then,  all  the  people,  nine-tenths  of  the  active  men  in  the  nation, 
were  unanimous  for  a  Reform  of  the  Parliament  upon  the  fixed  principles, 
"  That  no  man  ought  to  be  taxed  without  his  own  consent-,  and  that 
Parliaments  ought  to  be  annually  chosen."  The  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  restriction  to  householders  melted  into  air  before  the  fact,  that 
every  journeyman  and  labourer  paid  ten  pounds  a  year  in  taxes  out  of 
every  eighteen  pounds  that  he  earned  and  expended.  In  the  presence 
of  a  fact  like  this,  all  the  talk  about  householders  shrunk  into  fanciful 
niceties,  which  were  instantly  rejected  by  common  sense. — And,  besides, 
we  had  the  letter  and  the  bill  of  the  late  DUKE  OF  RICHMOND,  the  latter 
recognising  our  principles,  and  the  former  most  clearly  proving  them 
to  be  bottomed  upon  reason  as  well  as  upon  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  England.  To  stop  at  householders  nobody  could  find  arguments  to 
support,  other  than  such,  as  rested  upon  the  impracticability  of  taking 
an  election  by  Universal  Suffrage ;  and,  this  impracticability  was  soon 
found  not  to  exist. 

Those  who  would  confine  the  vo.tes  to  visible  property  of  any  sort,  or 
in  any  degree ;  those  who  would  confine  it  to  householders ;  neither 
have  any  principle  or  any  law  for  their  guide.  We  have  both  ;  and  to 
that  has  been  owing  the  humiliation  of  the  Boroughmongers ;  for, 
humbled  they  are  in  exact  proportion  to  the  outrages  they  have  been 
compelled  to  commit,  in  order  to  avoid  yielding  to  the  force  of  reason 
and  of  justice. 
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As  to  the  carrying  of  our  point ;  as  to  the  policy  of  our  proceeding's; 
is  there  a  man  on  earth,  whose  imagination,  however  whimsical,  can 
invent  a  reason  for  his  believing1,  or  affecting-  to  believe,  that  the  Borough- 
mong&rs  would  not  as  soon  yield  their  power  of  seat-filling1  to  all  the 
men  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  as  to  all  the  householders  ?  It  is  so 
absurd,  so  shockingly  absurd,  to  believe  any  such  thing,  that  no  man  in 
his  sober  senses  can  believe  it ;  and  for  any  man  to  affect  to  believe  that 
the  people  have  gone  too  far  in  praying  for  Universal  Suffrage,  while  he 
himself  professes  a  wish  to  go  as  Jar  as  householders,  cannot  possibly 
be  ascribed  to  any  thing  but  mere  whim,  or,  to  a  desire  to  draw  himself 
away  from  the  cause  altogether ;  especially  when  he  sees  not  one  single 
petitioner  of  the  same  opinion  with  himself!  It  would  be  a  curious 
thing  indeed  for  a  man  to  ask  for  a  Reform,  because  two  mil- 
lions of  men  have  petitioned  for  it,  and,  in  his  plan  of  Reform  to  shut 
out  the  main  principle  of  the  Petitioners,  and  to  exclude  one-half  of 
themselves  from  any  benefit  to  be  derived  from  their  own  prayer  !  Solo- 
mon says  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  ;  but,  this  would  be 
something  new  at  any  rate ;  and,  it  would  come,  too,  directly  in  the 
teeth  of  the  great  principle  of  the  law:  "That  no  man  shall  be  taxed 
without  his  own  consent." 

The  line  of  conduct,  therefore,  which  the  Reformers  pursued,  was  wise 
as  well  as  just.  They  had  law  and  reason  on  their  side  all  the  way 
through,  and  hence  they  were  unanswerable  ;  and,  besides,  as  far  as  I, 
or  any  other,  who  might  be  called  a  leader  in  the  cause,  had  anything 
to  do,  the  people  would  have  it  so  !  They  had  taken  the  thing  into  their 
own  hands.  They  no  longer  looked  up  to  Palace-yard,  nor  to  the 
Guildhall  of  London.  They  had  met  all  over  the  kingdom ;  and,  they 
had  shown  that  they  wanted  no  leaders.  In  their  Resolutions,  their 
Petitions,  their  Speeches,  they  had  shown  that  talent  was  no  longer  con- 
fined to  those  who  are  educated  by  Monks  at  the  Universities.  Some  of 
the  documents  drawn  up,  and  some  of  the  speeches  delivered  in  Scotland, 
in  Lancashire,  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  many  other  places,  would,  if 
they  dared  accept  of  the  challenge  and  lay  their  documents  and  speeches 
by  the  side  of  them,  put  the  gentlemen  of  St.  Stephen's  to  shame,  if 
their  fortitude  were  not  too  powerful  to  suffer  them  to  experience  any 
such  feeling.  At  no  former  period  could  the  people  be  said  to  ask  for  a 
Reform.  How  many  times  has  Sir  FRANCIS  BURDETT,  in  his  speeches, 
complained  of  the  silence  of  the  people  of  the  country  !  How  many 
times  has  he  said,  that  he  saw  no  hope,  till  the  country  bestirred  itself  ? 
At  last  it  did  bestir  itself  in  good  earnest.  But  it  was  Universal  Suffrage 
for  which  it  stirred,  as,  indeed,  it  must  be ;  for,  who  could  expect  more 
that  half  the  tax-payers  to  bestir  themselves  in  order  still  to  be  excluded 
from  the  right  of  voting  ? 

The  people  understood  very  clearly,  long  before  the  period  to  which  I 
am  alluding,  what  share  of  the  taxes  they  paid  ;  every  journeyman  and 
labourer  clearly  understood,  that  out  of  20s.  for  salt,  he  paid  16s.  or  18s. 
in  tax,  including  the  additional  charge  arising  out  of  the  tax.  He  under- 
stood, that  his  beer  was  three-fourths  tax.  He  understood,  that  his 
candles  and  soap,  his  tobacco,  shoes,  suger,  tea,  spirits,  and  almost 
everything  else  that  he  bought  and  used,  paid  enormous  taxes.  He 
understood,  that  out  of  every  eighteen  pounds  of  his  earnings  he  paid  ten 
pounds  in  taxes.  And,  what  an  excellent  Reform  must  that  appear  to 
him,  which  was  founded  upon  the  principle,  "  that  no  man  ought  to  be 
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taxed  without  his  own  consent,"  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  excluded  him 
from  voting,  unless,  in  addition  to  his  being1  taxed,  he  possessed  the  qua- 
lification given  him  by  a  wife  and  by  renting-  a  house  ? 

To  make  the  right  of  voting  depend  on  the  possession  of  property  of 
any  sort,  would  not,  in  some  cases,  be  so  good  as  the  present  system, 
which  in  some  cities  and  towns  extends  the  right  to  free  men  of  certain 
trades.  But,  to  extend  the  right  to  mere  householders,  and  to  stop 
there,  would  in  principle  be  even  more  capricious  and  partial  than  the 
present  system,  though,  I  am  aware,  that  it  would  have  answered  the 
purpose,  in  practice,  if  it  could  have  been  obtained.  But,  while  it  was 
full  as  objectionable  to  the  Boroughmongers  as  the  Universal  Suffrage, 
it  did  not  please  the  petitioners,  and  CANNING  very  quickly  availed  him- 
self of  this  circumstance,  when  Sir  FRANCIS  BURDETT  talked  of  his 
Householder  plan.  He  said,  "this  is  full  as  bad  as  any  other  plan; 
"  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  plan  that  nobody  petitions  for.  The  noble 
"  Lord's  plan  (Lord  Cochrane's,  who  said  he  agreed  with  the  peti- 
"  tioners,)  is  really  petitioned  for.  It  is  ruin,  it  is  confiscation,  it  is 
"  revolution,  it  is  devastation  and  carnage :  I  am  aware  of  all  that ; 
"  but  at  any  rate  it  does  come  supported  by  the  prayers  of  numerous 
"  petitioners  ;  while  all  the  other  plans  have  not  one  single  petitioner  in 
"  support  of  either  of  them."  This  was  very  flippant  and  very  impudent, 
but  the  argument  against  the  divers  plans,  other  than  that  of  Universal 
Suffrage,  was  perfectly  fair. 

The  question,  when  it  came  to  this  stage,  was  not  what  one  man, 
or  twenty  or  thirty  men,  might  think  best ;  but  what  the  people  thought 
best,  and  what  they  were  ready  to  support  with  all  their  might.  It  was 
for  no  man  to  be  judge  for  a  whole  people.  No  man  was  bound  to  act 
contrary  to  his  own  opinion ;  yet  it  may  be  wise,  and  just,  and  public- 
spirited  sometimes  to  do  so  ;  but,  no  man  ought,  by  the  opposing  of  his 
own  opinion  to  that  of  a  whole  people,  to  endanger  the  success  of  their 
virtuous  cause  ;  especially  when  it  must  be  obvious  to  him,  that  the 
following  of  his  own  opinion,  could,  in  no  sense  or  degree  whatsoever, 
lessen  the  opposition  which  would  be  made  to  what  he  would  have  to 
propose. 

I  was,  as  I  said  before,  of  opinion,  that  the  Boroughmongers  would 
yield  nothing  at  this  time;  but,  because  this  was  my  opinion,  I  was  not, 
for  that  reason,  to  desist.  The  thing  was  just  and  right.  It  was  always 
justifiable  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  Reform ;  and,  if  I  could  have  been 
quite  sure  that  we  should  fail  now,  it  was  justifiable  to  pursue  the  path 
that  1  pursued ;  because,  after  we  were  fairly  on  foot,  to  have  retreated 
without  coming  to  the  onset  would  have  done  much  more  mischief  to  the 
cause,  than  a  mere  suspension  of  its  complete  triumph  can  possibly 
have  done.  With  several  gentlemen  I  reasoned  upon  the  subject, 
thus :  "  We  can  do  no  harm,  except  to  a  dozen  or  two  of  persons, 
"  amongst  whom  I  shall  certainly  be  one.  I  am  aware,  that  the  Borough- 
"  mongers,  though  we  shall  drive  them  to  the  wall  in  argument,  will 
"  now  be  too  strong  for  us,  if  they  resort  to  force.  But  then,  what 
"  follows  ?  Why,  their  system  will  stand  before  the  people  in  its  true 
"  and  undisguised  form  and  character  ;  and  that  will  be  accomplishing 
"  more  than  one  /m/four  work.  I  know  very  well  what  Gagging  Bills 
"  are  ;  and  I  know  how  they  were  smoothed  over  during  the  war,  when 
"  so  many  means  of  false  alarms  existed.  But  I  also  know,  that  if 
"  resorted  to  now,  the  thing:  will  admit  of  no  smoothing  over;  it  will 
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"  admit  of  no  disguise  ;  no  palliation  ;  and  the  people  will  see  clearly, 
"  that  they  can  never  be  safe  again  as  long-  as  seats  are  bought  and 
"  sold.  We  shall  succeed  now,  or  we  shall  not.  If  we  succeed,  fhe 
"  nation  and  all  its  ancient  laws  and  establishments  are  safe.  If  we  fail, 
•"  there  must  be  a  system  introduced  equal  to  a  great  revolution  ;  and, 
*'  then  it  is  impossible  that  final  success  can  be  at  any  great  distance. 
"  The  length  of  time,  however,  that  this  new  order  of  things  may  last  is 
"  of  little  consequence,  it  being,  in  my  opinion,  far  preferable,  that  the 
"  shadow  of  freedom  should  be  removed,  than  that  the  shadow  should 
"  remain  after  the  reality  is  gone.  It  is,"  I  used  to  say,  "  the  hypocrisy 
"  of  the  thing  that  I  most  dislike,  and  the  effects  of  which  have  been  the 
"  most  fatal  to  the  country.  The  talk  about  liberty,  about  personal 
"  safety  j  about  free  press,  about  the  right  of  petition,  and  the  vague 
"  idea  that  the  people  have  that  all  these  exist :  these  are  the  things 
"  which  have  done  the  mischief.  It  was  the  fair  face  and  smooth 
"  tongue  of  Celia,  and  not  the  seeing  of  her  paints  and  ointments,  that 
"  kept  her  swain  in  bondage.  We  shall  at  any  rate,  compel  the 
"  Boroughmongers  to  throw  off  the  mask  ;  and,  when  that  is  done 
"  let  them  live  and  carry  on  their  system  as  comfortably  as  they  can." 

This  was  the  reasoning  upon  which  I  proceeded,  and  I  could  call 
twenty  persons  to  bear  testimony  to  my  having  used  it.  And,  there  the 
Boroughmongers  are  with  all  their  Acts  of  Parliament  about  them  ! 
They  wallow  in  wealth;  they  possess  boundless  power;  but,  is  there 
upon  the  whole  earth,  a  man  who  envies  them  ?  Dungeons  and  gibbets 
are  their  security.  The  dread  of  death,  or  of  punishment  equal  to  death, 
levelled  against  a  whole  people,  they  have  thought  necessary  to  their 
preservation.  What  a  fact  this  is  to  proclaim  to  the  world  !  They  have 
proclaimed  that  it  is  dangerous  to  them,  that  the  people  should  read  ! 
They  have  resorted  to  means  to  prevent  the  people  from  hearing  what 
they  are  doing  ;  aye,  to  means  such  as  the  most  guilty  and  timid  of 
individuals  would  scorn  to  employ. 

I  should  now  proceed  to  refer  to  the  circumstances  which  occurred  at 
the  opening  of  the  Parliament,  but,  seeing  some  things  in  the  London 
papers  which  require  immediate  notice,  I  shall  here  conclude  this 
second  letter  to  you,  with  expressing  my  most  sincere  regard,  and  with 
begging  you  to  remember  me  and  my  sons  most  affectionately  to  all  the 
persons  of  your  families.  Pray,  Mr.  HINXMAN,  remember  us  to  your 
neighbours  about  Chilling  and  at  Posbrooke,  and  to  our  good  and  kind 
neighbours  at  Botley,  when  you  see  them.  If  you  should  happen  to 
meet  "  the  Botley  Parson,"  emphatically  so  called,  pray  tell  him,  that  I 
advise  him  not  to  emigrate  hither  by  any  means  ;  for  that  here  the 
farmers  do  not  pay  eight  shillings  sterling  an  acre  for  tithes  ;  that  a 
man  may  have  a  garden  and  orchard  a  thousand  times  as  large  as  mine 
at  Botley,  and  gather  all  the  fruit  himself,  without  sending  to  any 
parson  to  come  and  take  his  tenth  apple,  pear,  &c. ;  and  that  a  man, 
when  he  has  a  hen's  nest,  or  a  farrow  of  pigs,  is  not  afraid  of  a  parson 
coming  to  pry  into  his  hen-house  or  his  pig- stye.  Tell  him  from  me,  if 
you  please,  that  the  parsons  here  do  not  profess  to  be  spies  of  the  Go- 
vernment ;  and,  that  a  son  never  gets  a  good  fat  living  in  a  church  on 
the  score  of  the  father's  having  served  a  Lord  at  an  election.  But, 
tell  him,  too,  that  the  parsons  here,  never  get  horse-whipped  with  im- 
punity to  the  whipper ;  nor  do  they  truck  their  pork  in  the  sea- ports, 
for  old  clothes,  to  vend  to  their  own  domestics  at  a  profit.  He  once 
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undertook  to  cure  the  paupers  of  the  parish  of  the  itch  for  five  pounds, 
another  source  of  profit  that  would  fail  him  here,  seeing-  that,  as  we  have 
no  tithes,  so  we  have  no  paupers. 

I  am  your  faithful  friend, 

WM.  COBBETT. 

Postscript,  June  14,  1817. — Mr.  JAMES  PERRY. — I  have  said  enough 
of  my  calumniators,  and  the  calumniators  of  my  motives  ;  but  this  mean 
and  dastardly  man  must  have  one  more  blow,  which  I  bestow  on  him 
because  he  is  the  wellrknown  organ  of  the  Whigs,  that  faction  which  is 
really  more  Boroughmongering  than  the  Pittites,  and  who  have  been 
more  active  in  procuring-  the  abolition  of  liberty  in  England. 

This  man  in  a  paper  of  late  date,  says,  that  I,  at  some  distance  back, 
was  shaping  my  course  for  America,  because  my  Register  had  fallen  so 
low  in  England;  that,  upon  the  publication  of  the  cheap  Register,  of 
which  I  sold  considerable  numbeis  (mind  the  curious  phrase!),  I 
changed  rny  mind,  and  intended  to  remain  at  home  ;  but  that  the 
Gagging  Bills  having  greatly  reduced  my  sale,  I  again  resolved  to  set 
off  to  America. 

Now,  the  object  of  all  this  is  to  inculcate  the  notion,  that  I  have  all 
along  been  actuated  purely  by  motives  of  a  mercenary  nature.  However, 
supposing  for  a  moment  this  to  be  true,  this  man,  in  his  eagerness  to 
calumniate,  forgets,  that  in  saying  (which  is  false)  that  the  Gagging 
Bills  had  reduced  my  sale,  he  clearly  acknowledges,  that,  if  I  did  lose 
readers,  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  those  acts  of  force,  which  no  man 
could  resist,  and  which  wholly  put  an  end  to  public  liberty.  He  forgets, 
too,  that  he  himself  had,  on  the  18th  of  April,  distinctly  said,  that  the 
circular  of  Lord  Sidmouth  was  directed  against  my  cheap  Register. 
And  he  forgot,  while  he  was  giving  such  a  detail  of  my  reasons,  and  of 
those  operations  of  my  mind  which  had  finally  taken  me  to  North 
America  ;  he  forgot,  while  he  was  at  this  work,  that  he  himself  had  told 
his  readers,  about  twelve  days  before,  that  I  was  gone  to  South  America. 
This  man,  in  speaking  of  the  circular  of  Lord  SIDMOUTH,  and  in  ascribing 
it  to  a  desire  to  suppress  my  cheap  Register,  adds  :  "  In  those  publi- 
"  cations  WE  were  not  always  gently  treated  ;  but,  WE  should  be  base 
"  indeed,  if  we  could  see  without  emotion  encroachments  on  the  Con- 
"  stitution,  by  the  suppression  of  writings,  even  if  those  writings  should 
"  be  directed  against  OURSELVES." 

Yes,  Mr.  PERRY,  you  would  be  base  indeed,  if  you  could  see  this 
without  emotion  ;  but,  let  me  tell  you,  Sir,  that  you  would  not  in  this 
case  be  guilty  of  baseness  nearly  so  detestable  as  that  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  his  compulsory  flight  from  the  Gagging  Bills,  to  utter  the  foulest 
of  calumnies  against  the  author  of  those  writings.  Lord  SIDMOUTH'S 
circular  is  force ;  it  is,  as  you  call  it,  an  arbitrary  suppression  of  my 
writings  ;  but.  it  is  as  much  \essfoul  than  your  proceeding,  as  a  highway 
robber's  act  is  less  foul  than  that  of  a  wretch  who  endeavours  to  destroy 
by  poison,  the  object  of  his  hatred.  The  ground,  too,  of  his  Lordship's 
proceeding  is  less  dishonourable  to  human  nature.  He  manifestly  proceeds 
upon  the  opinion,  false  or  true,  that  the  suppression  of  my  writings  is 
necessary  to  the  permanency  of  the  system,  in  the  carrying  on  of  which 
he  is  a  great  agent ;  while  your  motive  is  that  of  sheer  envy,  the  basest 
of  all  the  passions  that  ever  cursed  the  human  breast ;  a  passion  which 
sticks  at  nothing:  which  is  ashamed  of  no  means,  however  foul;  and 
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which,  alone,  could  have  led  you  to  commit  so  base  an  act,  and  that, 
too,  under  a  conviction,  that  you  could  do  it  with  impunity.  Suppose 
I  were  to  say  of  a  man,  that  he  was,  at  once,  the  most  extravagant  and 
most  sordid  wretch  alive  ;  that  he  cribbed  from  every  one ;  took  bribes 
for  inserting  or  suppressing  paragraphs,  while  he  employed  a  half  year's 
plunder  at  a  time  in  order  to  purchase  the  company  of  some  men  of 
title  to  eat  his  turtle  and  drink  his  Burgundy ;  that  he,  while  playing  the 
patriot,  had  always  his  eye  upon  a  place,  which  he  seized  hold  of  with 
eagerness  equal  to  the  malice  engendered  by  its  loss  ;  that  he  was  every 
morning  preaching  morality,  and  every  evening  trading  in  the  lowest  of 
debaucheries  in  the  very  streets ;  and  that,  to  crown  all,  while  he  was 
smirking  along  the  fashionable  promenades  with  the  airs  and  self-com- 
placency of  an  ADONIS,  his  squinting  eyes  and  distorted  visage  rendered 
him  so  dreadfully  odious,  that  nothing  short  of  a  stock  of  vanity,  such  as 
human  being  never  possessed  before,  could  have  emboldened  him  to  go 
out  of  his  house,  even  to  take  the  air  for  the  preservation  of  his  life. 
If  I  were  to  say  this  of  any  man,  would  it  not  be  called  base,  though 
warranted  to  the  very  letter  by  truth  ?  What,  then,  shall  we  call  your 
calumnies  on  me,  which  are  all  bottomed  in  what  you  know  to  be  false, 
and  which  surpass  in  malignity  anything  here  said  of  this  imaginary 
despicable  wretch?  If  you  have  not  been  "gently  treated"  in  my 
publications,  it  is  because  I  thought  you,  as  I  still  think  you,  an  enemy, 
and  one  of  the  worst  enemies,  of  the  liberties  of  the  country.  Even  in 
the  very  paragraph  which  I  have  last  quoted  from  your  paper  you  serve 
the  Boroughmongers  as  far  as  you  are  able.  You  call  Lord  SIDMOUTH'S 
CIRCULAR  "an  encroachment  upon  the  Constitution  !"  What  Con- 
stitution was  there,  pray,  after  the  Secretaries  had  the  absolute  power 
of  imprisonment  in  their  hands  ;  after  it  was  made  death  to  attempt  to 
seduce  a  soldier  from  his  duty ;  after  the  Magistrates  could  prevent,  at 
their  pleasure,  meetings  to  petition ;  after  they  had  the  licensing  of  all 
reading  places ;  and,  after  it  was  made  treason,  permanent  treason,  to 
attempt  to  over-awe  either  House  of  Parliament ;  which  might  mean 
the  use  of  any  strong  Argument  tending  to  produce  Reform  ?  After  all 
this  had  taken  place,  ^rhat  Constitution  was  there  remaining  ?  To  what, 
then,  are  we  to  impute  this  remark  of  yours  ?  To  drivelling,  or  to 
hypocrisy  ?  Take  your  choice.  To  convict  you  of  a  positive,  distinct, 
and  wilful  falsehood  may  be  useless,  as  you  stand  convicted  of  so  many 
before ;  but,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  show  you,  that  you  are  not  safe 
from  detection,  notwithstanding  my  distance  from  you.  You  say,  that 
iuy  Register  was  at  one  time  so  low  in  sale  as  750,  arid  that  it  was  pre- 
cisely at  this  time  that  I  sent  out  my  nephew  to  try  the  American  mar- 
ket. Now,  I  appeal  to  Mr.  CLEMENT,  who  lives  within  musket-shot  of 
\ou,  and  whose  word  is,  at  least,  worth  your  oath,  for  the  fact,  that  at 
that  very  time,  the  sale  was  more  thar\  1600  and  yielded  a  profit  of 
1500/.  a  year  or  more.  Thus  I  charge  you  in  the  face  of  our 
country  with  a  wilful  falsehood,  invented  by  yourself,  and  published  behind 
my  back  for  the  basest  of  purposes,  namely,  that  of  gratifying  your  per- 
sonal malice,  when  you  thought  you  were  safe  from  detection.  After  this, 
must  not  the  man  who  affects  to  believe  you  be  a  hypocrite,  and  he  who 
really  believes  you  be  a  fool  ?  You  acknowledge,  that  I  sold  "  consider- 
able numbers  of  the  cheap  Register ;"  I  did,  indeed,  more  in  the  nine 
months,  ending  with  the  month  of  March,  1817,  than  you  have  sold  of  the 
MORNING  CHRONICLES  during:  the  twenty-seven  year*  that  you  have 
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owned  that  paper.  It  was,  upon  my  word,  a  very  *'  considerable  num- 
ber." And  you,  as  well  as  Lord  Sidmouth,  may  be  pleased  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  what  has  been  read  cannot  be  unread.  Neither  his  mandate 
nor  your  malice  can  effect  this  purpose  ;  and,  unless  you  can  effect  this, 
you  effect  nothing  in  the  end.  You  and  his  Lordship  may  bear  in  mind, 
too,  that  there  can  be  no  relaxation  of  the  present  system,  as  long-  as  / 
live,  without  again  giving  a  free  course  to  my  publications  :  to  those  very 
publications,  which  his  Lordship  so  much  dreads,  and  whence  arises 
that  envy  which  is  ready  to  choke  you  in  your  own  gall.  But,  the  cheap 
Register  "fell  off  in  sale  on  the  passing  of  the  Gagging  Bills."  Well ! 
and  what  then  ?  Why,  it  was  a  proof,  that  the  people  were  afraid  if 
they  continued  to  sell  it,  not  that  they  should  be  prosecuted  according 
to  Law ;  but  that  they  should  be  taken,  at  once,  and  crammed  into  a 
dungeon,  without  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  without  a  right  to 
see  their  wives  and  children.  A  very  sufficient  reason  for  "  the  falling 
off,"1'  as  you  call  it,  though  you  are  the  first  person  to  inform  me  of  it ; 
and  though  I  know,  that  of  the  number  which  was  published  after  the 
issuing  of  Lord  Sidmouih's  circular,  TWENTY  THOUSAND  copies 
were  sold,  in  London  only,  in  ONE  DAY,  a  greater  Number  than  ever 
was  sold  in  any  one  day  before ;  and  four  times  as  many  as  were 
sold  of  Burke's  pamphlet  altogether,  except  what  was  bought  by  the 
Treasury  to  be  dispersed.  So  .that,  the  "falling  off,"  when  it  comes, 
will  be  proved,  at  any  rate,  to  have  formed  no  part  of  my  reasons  for 
quitting  England.  You  and  the  hirelings  of  the  Boroughmongers  have 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  continuing  my  weekly  publication  in  England. 
I  promised  my  readers  that  they  should  have  a  number  from  me  in  three 
months  from  the  date  of  my  Leave-taking  Address.  I  have  kept  my 
word.  I  have  sent  them  three  numbers,  and  I  shall  send  them  one  for 
every  week.  If  the  Boroughmongers  suppress  them,  I  cannot  help  that, 
but  even  this  they  cannot  do  completely  without  great  trouble.  They 
must  have  more  acts  and  more  mandates  ;  and  after  all  I  will  elude  their 
grasp ;  and  I  fairly  tell  them  now,  as  I  told  them  before,  that,  as  long 
as  I  have  life,  they  shall  feel  the  effects  of  my  pen,  unless  they  yield  their 
power  of  disposing  of  the  seats  in  Parliament.  Of  this  they  may  be 
assured,  and,  who  but  such  men  as  you  will  not  applaud  the  steps  I  have 
taken,  in  order  to  set  them  at  defiance. 

MR.  CURWEN'S  POOR-LAW  PROJECT. — This  gentleman's  project  is,  I 
see,  in  precisely  that  state  that  all  his  projects  finally  come  to  ;  to  wit : 
in  a  state  of  smoke  !  He  and  his  Committee  may  sit  till  doomsday,  but 
they  will  never  do  anything  that  shall  tend  to  diminish  that  load  of  taxes, 
called  Poor-rates,  unless  they  make  the  Borough  mongers  take  off  the 
other  taxes  to  an  enormous  amount,  and  this  the  latter  cannot  do  with- 
out over-setting  the  main  prop  of  their  power,  the  Funding  Syslew.  Mr. 
CURWEN'S  plan  is  a  Saving-Bank  plan,  than  which  there  never  was  any 
thing  more  foolish  in  the  world.  The  thing  carries  absurdity  upon  the 
very  face  of  it,  and  upon  every  individual  feature  of  that  face.  To  make 
present  abundance  provide  for  future  want  is  reasonable  enough,  but  it 
is  what  men  do  of  themselves  if  they  are  of  a  provident  disposition,  and 
upon  the  supposed  existence  of  such  a  disposition,  the  plan  proceeds  and 
must  proceed.  But,  to  make  present  want  provide  against /w/wre  misery, 
is  a  scheme  that  never  before  entered  the  minds  of  any  men  upon  earth. 
Either  the  journeymen  and  labourers  have  quite  enough  to  eat,  drink, 
and  wear  wow,  or,  they  have  not  enough.  If  the  former,  why  suppose  that 
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they  will  not  always  have  quite  enough ;  and  why  pester  yourself,  Mr. 
CURWEN,  to  induce  them  to  lay  up  money  ?  If  the  latter,  if  the  great 
mass  of  journeymen  and  labourers  have  not  now  half  enough  to  eat, 
drink,  and  wear,  as  is  notoriously  the  case,  what  an  absurdity  to  suppose, 
that  they  will  save  out  of  their  starvation  the  means  of  preventing1  their 
future  demands  upon  the  parish  ! 

A  Mr.  OWEN,  of  LANARK,  has,  it  seems,  been  before  the  Committee 
with  his  schemes,  which  are  nothing  short  of  a  species  of  Monkery. 
This  gentleman  is  for  establishing  innumerable  "  communities"  of 
paupers!  Each  is  to  be  resident  in  an  inctosure,  somewhat  resembling 
a  barrack  establishment,  only  more  extensive.  I  do  not  clearly  under- 
stand,, whether  the  sisterhoods  and  brotherhoods  are  to  form'  distinct 
bodies,  like  the  nuns  and  friars,  or  whether  they  are  to  mix  together 
promiscuously  ;  but,  I  perceive,  that  they  are  ail  to  be  under  a  very 
regular  discipline  ;  and  that  wonderful  peace,  happiness,  and  national 
benefit,  are  to  bo  the  result !  How  the  little  matters  of  black  eyes, 
bloody  noses,  and  pulling  of  caps,  are  to  be  nettled,  I  do  not  exactly 
see ;  npr  is  it  explicitly  stated,  whether  the  novices,  when  once  they 
become  confirmed,  are  to  regard  their  character  of  pauper  as  indelible, 
though  this  is  a  point  of  great  importance.  Mr.  OWEN'S  scheme  has, 
at  any  rate,  the  recommendation  of  perfect  novelty ;  for  of  such  a  thing 
as  a  community  of  paupers,  I  believe  no  human  being  ever  before  heard. 
Mr.  OWEN  has  provided  an  hospital  and  a  chapel  for  each  of  his  com- 
munities ;  I  wonder  that  he,  who  appears  to  have  foreseen  every  other 
want,  should  have  forgotten  a  madhome.  The  formation  of  so  many 
convents  for  paupers,  with  all  their  kitchens  and  "  dormitories,"  and 
other  innumerable  buildings,  and  with  all  the  seeds,  cattle,  implements, 
household  goods,  &c.  would  require  a  sum  of  money,  the  amount  of 
which  would  have  staggered  a  man  whose  mind  had  been  fashioned  in 
any  common  mould.  But,  this  is  nothing  with  Mr.  OWEN,  who  says,  it 
may  be  borrowed  of  individuals,  or  of  the  Sink'mg  Fund  ! — Adieu,  Mr. 
OWEN  of  LANARK. — Mr.  CURWEN'S  ideas  are  of  a  more  sublime  cast. 
He  hears  the  people  cry  for  food,  and,  in  turning  about  him  for  the 
means  of  satisfying  their  hunger,  he  fixes  his  eyes,  at  once,  upon  the 
SEA!  "  Thus,"  exclaims  he,  in  an  eloquent  rapture,  "  might  eighteen 
"  millions  of  acres  of  sea,  without  any  cultiiat'wn,  be  called  upon  t& 
"  yield  an  abundance  of  the  finest  fish  in  Europe,  for  our  general  sus- 
"  tenance,  our  natural  food  as  islanders!"  In  the  Thanftsyivivg 
which  was  instituted  for  the  escape  of  the  Prince  Regent,  last  winter, 
there  was  a  supplication  to  God  to  "  still  the  madness"  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Reformers,  the  readers  of  my  Two-penny  Register.  It  had 
been  more  creditable  to  have  relied  upon  this  supplication,  unaided  by 
Gagging  Bills.  But,  is  there  not  more  need  of  some  sue!)  supplication 
to  produce  stillness  in  these  mad  projectors  ?  "  Our  natural  food  as 
is/andersl"  What,  then,  the  *'  Roust  fic.ef  of  Old  England"  no  longer 
appertains  to  us;  and  we  are  transformed  into  Seals!  Fish  is,  at  last, 
our  natural  food  ;  and  we  have  an  immense  domain,  which  yields  it 
wit/tout  cultivation.  If  it  were  not  a  shame  to  waste  one's  time  in  ex- 
posing the  thoughtlessness,  the  childishness,  of  such  notions  as  these, 
we  might  ask  Mr.  CURWEN,  whether  he  thinks,  that  he  is  the  first  dis- 
coverer of  this  immense  tract  of  sea ;  whether  he  thinks,  that,  if  fish 
could  be  obtained  advantageously  as  a  general  food,  it  would  not  have 
been  so  obtained  long  ago  ;  whether  he  has  forgotten  tin-  memorable 
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projects  for  feeding  the  nation  upon  Scotch  herrings  and  Cornish 
pilchards,  and  whether  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (who 
commenced  his  career  as  a  placeman,  in  the  capacity  of  a  Commissioner 
of  Scotch  Herrings),  never  told  him,  that  the  herrings  were  not  eaten, 
and  that  the  pilchards  were  used  to  manure  the  land,  after  the  nation 
had  been  heavily  taxed  in  order  to  pay  a  bounty  for  catching  them  ; 
whether  he  does  not  know,  that  the  fishing  trade  is  now  so  poor  a  thing, 
as  to  be  supported  by  a  bounty,  paid  out  of  the  taxes,  amounting  to 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year.  We  might  ask  him  all 
these  things,  arid  we  might  ask  him  besides,  how  it  happens,  that  the 
cause  of  the  national  distress  has  been  so  very  completely  and  so  very 
suddenly  changed  ?  Last  year,  the  misery  was  ascribed  to  the  "  surplus 
produce:"  this  year  to  a  "  surplus  population."  Last  year  food  was 
too  plenty  :  this  year  food  is  too  source.  Last  year  the  profound  as  well 
as  humane  CASTLEREAGH  congratulated  that  body  of  which  he  is  a  most 
worthy  member,  that  wheat  was  rising  in  price,  and  he  asked,  in  a 
triumphant  tone,  where  would  be  the  distress  if  wheat  rose  to  eighty 
shillings  a  quarter  ?  This  year  this  profound  Statesman  assists  in  putting 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Prince,  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  the  price  of 
food  will  soon  fall,  and  makes  him  ascribe  the  distress  to  the  high  price, 
and  not  to  the  low  price,  as  in  the  case  of  the  last  year.  Last  year  the 
distress  and  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  the  desertion  of  their  parishes  by 
the  farmers,  the  bands  of  poor  prowling  about  the  country,  the  want  of 
employment  for  them,  and  the  monstrous  augmentation  of  the  Poor-rates, 
were  ascribed  by  the  Honourable  House,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  to 
the  low  price  of  farm  produce  ;  and  this  year,  when  all  these  symptoms 
of  wretchedness  have  increased  in  a  three-fold  degree,  that  same 
Honourable  House,  with  a  similar  unanimity,  and  with  equal  profundity, 
ascribe  the  increase  of  these  evils  to  the  high  price  of  farm  produce  * 
The  year  before  last,  in  the  face  of  the  petitions  of  the  people,  and  with 
troops  actually  drawn  up  round  the  House,  a  Bill  was  passed  to  keep  up 
the  price  of  corn.  Last  year  the  distresses  of  the  country  were  ascribed 
to  the  not  having  passed  that  Bill  sooner  :  this  year  those  same  dis- 
tresses, together  with  their  prodigious  increase,  are  ascribed  to  the  high 
price  of  corn.  After  this,  would  it  be  presumption  in  the  most  illiterate 
and  most  feeble-minded  man  alive  to  express  his  dissent  from  the 
opinions  of  any  of  those  persons,  or  from  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
whole  put  together?  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this  :  the  whole  nation 
/mows  now  the  real  cause  of  the  misery.  The  mass  of  the  people  cannot 
be  any  longer  deceived.  The  most  ignorant,  amongst  the  politicians  are 
those  who  have  wilfully  and  obstinately  shut  their  eyes.  There  are  many 
men,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  who  know  that  mine  is  the  true 
doctrine,  but  who  have  not  the  couraye  to  be  candid.  1  have  discussed 
all  the  points  so  often;  I  have  so  frequently  varied  the  views  of  the 
several  questions ;  I  have  so  carefully  collected  in  my  progress  every 
detached  ramification  of  the  several  subjects  ;  I  have  unravelled  with  such 
painful  perseverance  all  the  intricacies  of  these  most  intricate  matters  of 
inquiry  ;  I  have,  at  last,  made  the  matter  so  clear  to  every  unbiassed 
mind,  that  the  whole  nation,  riot  only  well  understands  what  are  the 
causes  of  its  distress,  but  what  are  the  remedies,  and  the  only  efficacious 
remedies  to  be  applied.  This  fact  is  known  to  those  two  Houses  ;  arid, 
think  now,  my  I*ords  and  Gentlemen,  would  it  have  been  more  humiliat- 
ing to  your  pride,  if  you  had  (years  ago  oven)  adopted  my  doctrines, 
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and  prevented  the  existence  of  the  grounds  of  that  fear  which  has,  at 
last,  driven  you  to  such  acts  of  desperation  ?  Would  you  have  -more 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  having-  adopted  salutary  measures,  though  all  the 
world  might  have  called  them  mine,  than  you  have  to  be  of  those  mea- 
sures which  have  driven  me  from  my  country  ?  Whatever  way  you  may 
answer  these  questions,  in  this  dilemma  you  must  still  remain  :  either 
vou  must  keep  my  country  in  its  present  state,  or  I  must  be  restored  to 
that  situation,  from  which  to  exclude  me  has  been  one  of  the  great 
objects  of  your  efforts,  and  of  the  efforts  of  your  hireling  press. 

To  return,  now,  for  a  little,  to  Mr.  CURWEN'S  project ;  he  does  not 
see,  or  he  affects  not  to  see,  anything  at  all  of  the  cause  of  the  evil,  of 
which  he  complains,  and  to  remove  which  he  is,  I  dare  say,  very  anxious, 
seeing  that  he  pays,  perhaps,  a  thousand  pounds  a-year  in  Poor-rates. 
The  Poor-laws  have  existed  three  hundred  years,  or  thereabouts.  They 
were  never  regarded  as  an  evil,  till  after  the  first  American  War,  by 
which  the  nation  was  plunged  deep  into  debts  and  taxes.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second,  they  amounted  to  only  250,000/.  a  year.  Before 
the  late  wars  against  France,  they  amounted  to  2,200,000/.  a-year.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  war  against  France,  they  amounted  to  5,300,000/. 
a-year.  Last  year,  or,  rather,  the  year  before,  they  amounted  to 
8,000,00(K.  a  year  ;  and  now  they  may  probably  amount  to  12,000,000/. 
a-year.  But,  indeed,  there  is  no  rule  to  go  by.  Subscriptions,  gifts, 
grants  of  money,  applications  of  other  funds  :  all  these  have  been  added, 
and  still  starvation  raves  throughout  the  land.  And,  how  should  it  be 
otherwise,  when  those  who  labour,  and  who  never  can  have  any  saving 
worth  speaking  of,  are  obliged  to  surrender  in  taxes  wore  than  half  what 
they  earn.  I  have  often  proved  this  fact.  Indeed,  if  you  look  at  the 
taxes  on  beer,  soap,  candles,  tobacco,  tea,  salt,  leather,  Sfc. ;  if  you 
look  at  the  amount  of  these  taxes,  you  will  see  how  large  a  portion  of  the 
whole  of  the  revenue  comes  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  Labouring  People. 
There  are  men  to  say  :  "  Oh,  no  !  this  is  all  a  mistake  \  "  A  mistake  is 
it  ?  And  how  so  ?  If  JOHN  JOLT  pays  four  shillings  for  Barley,  and 
four  shillings  for  Tax  on  a  bushel  of  malt ;  and  twopence  for  Beer,  and 
fourpence  for  malt-tax,  beer-tax,  and  license-tax  for  a  pot  of  beer  ;  if  he 
pays  for  these  two  articles  4s.  2d.  and  4s.  4d.  for  tax,  is  he  not  just 
4s.  4d.  the  poorer  for  the  taxes  on  these  articles  ?  **  Oh,  no  !  It  is  his 
"  master,  Farmer  BELCH,  who  pays  John's  taxes,  because  John  gets  his 
"  money  from  Farmer  BELCH."  Indeed  !  why  then,  it  is  Farmer  BELCH 
who  pays  'SQUIRE  LICKSPITTLE'S  taxes  too  ;  for  the  'squire,  who  is 
Belch's  landlord,  gets  his  money  from  Belch  as  well  as  John  does. 
"  Aye,  but  then  the  'squire  gives  Belch  something  for  his  money :  he 
gives  him  the  use  of  his  land."  And  does  not  John  give  Belch  some- 
thing too  for  his  money?  Does  not  John  give  him  the  use  of  his  limbs 
and  his  head?  And,  are  not  these  something;  and  are  not  these  John's 
own  private  property,  as  much,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  Lick- 
spittle's land  is  his  own  private  property  ?  This  is  enough  to  show  the 
fallacy  of  all  such  reasoning,  and  I  defy  Mr.  MALTHUS,  with  all  his 
scholars,  to  remove  the  conviction  which  at  once  flashes  upon  the  mind 
out  of  this  short  exposition.  Let  us  hear  no  more,  then,  of  the  insolent 
pretensions  of  what  is  called  property.  A  man  has  a  property  in  his 
writings ;  he  has  a  property  in  his  inventions  ;  and  what  are  these  but 
his  labour?  for,  he  has  not  only  a  property  in  what  he  has  published  or 
made,  but  also  in  what  he  is  going  to  publish  or  to  make.  And,  TUI.L, 
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in  his  famous  hook  on  agriculture,  very  justly  observes,  if  a  man  has  not 
a  property  in  his  labour,  he  must  be  a  real  slave,  and  his  body  cannot  be 
said  to  he  his  own.  Whatever  taxes,  therefore,  are  paid  upon  the  things, 
consumed  by  the  labouring  classes,  is  so  much  taken  out  of  their  earnings 
and  carried  away  for  the  use  of  others  ;  and,  in  proportion  as  these  taxes 
are  great  or  small  in  amount,  must  be  the  state  of  the  labouring1  classes 
of  the  people.  If  the  Government  would  but  try  the  experiment  in  your 
two  parishes,  and  send  you  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  a  man  to  give  back  to 
your  labourers  at  the  c%nd  of  each  year,  you  would  soon  see  HAMBLEDON 
and  TITCHFIELD  without  a  single  pauper.  A  much  better  way  would  be 
not  to  collect  the  taxes  in  so  great  an  amount  by  seven-eighths,  or  there- 
abouts ;  and  then  your  men  would  not  have  to  help  to  pay  nearly  four 
millions  sterling  a-year  to  the  tax-gatherers,  for  their  trouble  in  collect- 
ing taxes,  and  which  sum  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  whole  of  the  gross 
revenue  of  the  country,  only  a  hundred  years  ago  !  These  are  the  causes 
of  the  increase  of  the  paupers  and  the  poor-rates  ;  and,  with  these  causes 
of  the  evil  before  his  eyes,  Mr.  CURWEN'S  remedy  is,  making  the  poor, 
that  is  to  say,  all  the  labouring  people,  put  into  a  Saving  Fund  a  portion 
of  what  the  tax-gatherer  leaves  them  to  exist  upon.  But ;  and  here  we 
come  round  to  the  old  point  of  the  circle ;  if  he  proposes  to  take  oft' 
taxes,  he  must  show  how  the  Fundholders  are  to  be  paid  and  how  the 
army  is  to  be  maintained;  and,  as  he  dares  not  face  this  grand  question, 
he  resorts  to  his  projects,  and  finds  out  that  w.e  have  a  "  surplus  popula- 
tion," at  the  very  moment  that  the  Parliament  is  taxing  Bachelors 
because  they  arc  uoi  married,  and  while  Mr.  MALTIIUS  is  roaring  from 
his  niche,  that  the  salvation  of  the  country  depends  upon  checking  tiie 
disposition  to  early  marriages  !  "  Well,"  says  JONATHAN,  "  these  are 
wonderful  men  in  the  Old  Countries  ;  what  can  be  the  matter  of  them  ?" 
I  will  tell  you,  JONATHAN,  what  is  the  matter  of  them.  They  are  stuck  fast 
in  the  mud.  There,  is  but  one  way  to  get  out ;  and  to  take  that  course 
they  are  afraid.  That  is  the  matter  of  them,  and  there  let  them  stick. 

REPORT  OF  THE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ABOLITION  OF  SINECURES. 
— This  curious  document  I  will  notice  in  my  next  Postscript,  and,  if  I  do 
not  strip  it  naked,  there  never  was  a  Local  Militia-man  stripped  naked 
in  the  Isle  of  Ely.  Ah  !  they  thought  the  Cat  was  gone  for  ever  when 
they  put  out  this  Report !  They  were  deceived.  1  stood  at  the  hole 
looking  for  it,  and  it  shall  have  that  degree  of  attention,  to  which  it  is  so 
well  entitled.  But  in  the  meanwhile  if  anything  good  were  to  come  out 
of  this  report,  to  whom  will  that  good  be  ascribed  ?  Not  to  the  Minis- 
ters ;  for  why  did  they  delay  it  so  long  ?  Not  to  the  Whigs ;  for  they 
never  once  moved  upon  the  subject.  Not  to  the  Parliament ;  for  they 
have  never  done  anything,  when  they  always  had  it  in  their  power.  To 
the  People  themselves,  then,  the  thing  will  be  due ;  that  is  to  sav  the 
Petitioners  for  Reform;  for  no  other  man,  or  body  of  men,  ever  urged 
this  demand  home  before.  I  shall  show  what  has  been  done,  and  what  is 
really  intended  at  bottom  •  but  if  any  good  could  arise  from  this  report 
(which  I  deny  however)  the  people  would  have  themselves  to  thank  for  it, 
and  nobody  else.  Yet,  there  will  be  enough  selfish  men,  who  skulked 
from  the  Petitions,  who  will  applaud  this  step.  They  are  stupid  enough 
to  think,  and  base  enough  to  hope,  that  we  shall  get  the  burdens  removed 
from  them,  without  obtaining  our  own  just  rights.  Cunning  as  this  class 
of  men  are,  they  are  not  cunning  enough  to  see  far  into  the  chapter  of 
events.  "\Y.  C1. 
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LETTER   III. 

Opening  of  the  Session. — Speech. — Invitation  to  Strong  Measures.— Attack  on  the 
Prince.  —  Who  contrived  it  ? —  Thanksgiving  for  the  Escape. — Language  in  Par- 
liament.— Mr.  Dawson  and  Mr.  Lamb,  Lord  Milton  and  Mr.  Elliot. — Affection 
of  thpse  men  for  the  People. —  The  People  discovered  to  be  Ignorant.— "  Lower 
Orders." 


(Political  Register,  August,  1817) 


North  Hampstcad,  Long  Inland,  June  '20th,  1817. 

MY  WORTHY  AND  BELOVED  FRIENDS, 

As  the  opening  of  the  Session  of  Parliament,  which  took  place  on  the 
28th  of  January,  approached,  the  hireling's  of  the  press  were  more  con- 
stantly employed  in  hinting,  that  some  vigorous  measures  must  be 
adopted  to  keep  down  what  they  had  the  impudence  to  call  the  disaffected. 
So  early  as  the  month  of  November,  they  evinced  their  alarm,  and  began, 
even  then,  to  endeavour  to  communicate  their  own  feelings  to  ihe  timid 
part  of  the  nation.  There  was,  however,  something  so  perverse  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Reformers,  these  latter  were  so  provokingly  peaceable 
and  loyal,  that  Corruption  dared  n  jt  openly,  all  at  once,  talk  of  violent 
measures.  She  did,  through  her  press,  "  caution  the  well-affected  against 
our  peaceable  language  and  conduct;"  but,  she  found  nobody  but  the 
grossest  of  the  feeders  on  the  taxes  to  listen  to  her  ;  and  to  her  great 
mortification,  my  Register,  which  she  held  forth  as  a  species  of  political 
torch,  calculated  to  inflame  riot  only  the  minds  of  the  people,  but  to  pro- 
duce real  flames  in  the  stacks,  and  barns,  and  mills,  and  manufactories, 
and  farm-houses,  did,  in  the  precise  proportion  in  which  it  circulated, 
produce  a  directly  contrary  effect ;  and  those  excesses,  which  had 
finally  loaded  the  gallows  at  Ely  and  in  Nottinghamshire,  were  no  more 
heard  of. 

No.  18  had  principally  this  object  in  view,  and  besides  the  Letter  to 
the  Luddites,  written  in  November,  I  missed  scarcely  a  week  to  inculcate 
the  doctrine  of  absoiute  necessity  to  avoid  all  acts  of  violence  of  every 
sort,  and  to  observe  a  strict  and  real  obedience  to  the  laws  ;  nay,  I  went 
so  far  as  to  reprobate,  in  the  severest  terms,  all  those  who  had  been,  or 
who  were  disposed  to  be,  ready  to  commit  acts  of  violence.  It  is  no 
small  compliment  to  the  heads  as  well  as  the  hearts  of  the  people,  that  I 
could  do  this,  not  only  without  any  loss  of  popularity,  but  with  a  vast 
daily  increase  of  it.  I  was  well  aware  of  all  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
machinery,  and  of  their  notions  about  the  extortion*  of  baker*. 
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butchers,  &c.,  which  notions  Corruption's  press  was  constantly  fostering. 
But,  I   knew  my  countrymen  well.     1  knew  that  if,  in  kind  language, 
they  could  be  made  to  see  their  error,  they  would  no  longer  persist  in  it ; 
and  I  relied  upon   my  own  talents  to  produce  that  conviction  in  their ' 
minds. 

I  was  not  deceived  in  this  reliance,  and  the  nation  will  bear  witness, 
that,  from  the  time  that  I  began  to  write  upon  this  subject,  a  total  change 
took  place  in  this  respect ;  and,  that  I  did  more  in  the  space  of  a  month, 
to  prevent  depredations  of  this  sort,  than  all  the  new  penal  laws,  all  the 
magistrates,  and  all  the  troops  had  been  able  to  do  in  seven  years  ;  and 
to  prove  this  there  were  fifty  magistrates  ready  and  willing  to  come  to 
the  bar  of  the  Parliament.  Why,  then,  did  WILLIAM  GIFFORD  and 
SOUTHEY  ;  why  did  these  two  sinecure  reviewers  so  bitterly  lament,  in 
their  Quarterly  Review,  that  the  people  "swore  by,  lived  by,  and  were 
ready  to  die  by,"  my  Register  ?  Could  they ;  could  these  sinecure- 
holders  wish  for  the  peace  of  the  country  ?  Yes,  they  really  did  wish  for 
the  peace  of  the  country ;  but,  they  had  a  wish  which  stood  higher  than 
this  :  that  of  keeping  their  sinecures,  which  was  wholly  incompatible  with 
the  doctrines  that  I  preached. 

And  as  to  the  hirelings  of  the  press  in  general,  they,  too,  wished  for 
the  pence  of  the  country,  if  it  could  be  kept,  and  if  their  system  could,  at 
the  same  time,  go  on.  But,  in  exhorting  the  people  to  keep  their  hands 
from  committing  violence  on  their  innocent  neighbours  ;  in  proving  to 
them,  that  their  sufferings  did  not  arise  from  these  imaginary  petty  causes, 
I  was  compelled,  and  was  perfectly  disposed  to  prove,  that  those  suffer- 
ings did  arise  from  the  great  load  of  taxes  joined  to  the  deadly  effects  of 
a  paper-money,  varied  in  its  value  by  the  will  of  the  managers  of  that 
money  ;  arid,  when  I  came  to  speak  of  the  cause  of  the  existence  of  these 
overwhelming  evils,  I  was  obliged  to  ascribe  them  to  a  want  of  a  Reform 
in  Parliament,  and  to  exhort  the  people  peaceably  and  legally  to  petition 
for  such  Reform. 

This  it  was  that  stung  Corruption  to  the  quick.  She  did  not  wish  for 
bakers'  and  butchers'  mobs ;  for  they  might  end  in  mischief  to  her  upon 
some  occasion  or  other.  She  wished  still  less  for  attacks  upon  machinery 
and  upon  corn-<tacks  ;  but,  very  far  indeed  did  she  prefer  these  topeace*- 
able  and  legal  and  numerously  composed  meetings  and  petitions  for  Re- 
form, for  these  were  most  formidable  attacks  upon  herself.  Many  persons 
said  to  me,  in  the  months  of  November,  December,  and  January,  "  What 
"  impudence  it  is,  Mr.  Cobbotc,  in  these  men  to  say,  that  your  publiea- 
"  tions  are  inflammatory  and  calculated  to  set  the  poor  upon  the  rich, 
"  when  they  so  obviously  have  a  different  tendency,  that  we,  in  our 
"  county,  take  great  pains  to  put  them  into  the  hands  of  our  working 
"  people."  I  remember  particularly,  that  this  was  told  rnc  by  gentlemen 
from  Norfolk,  from  Cambridgeshire,  and  from  Nottinghamshire  ;  and  at 
Leeds  I  received  a  vote  of  public  thanks  for  this  effect  of  my  writings. 
But,  as  I  used  always  to  observe  to  those  who  made  these  observations  to 
me,  my  writings  really  were  "inflammatory}'  for  they  inflamed  the 
people  against  the  corruption,  bribery,  fraud,  and  perjury,  which  had  been 
the  great  cause  of  all  their  miseries  ;  aiv.l  I  inspired  them  with  an  anxious 
desire  to  remove  this  cause  for  ever  ;  and  tMs  it  was  that  Corruption 
meant  when  she  called  my  publications  inflammatory  and  seditious,  and 
called  upon  the  rich  to  rally  round  the  throne  and  religion,  bv  which 
she  meant  the  profit <  of  tho«e  who  lived  upon  the  labour  of  the  poo- 
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pie,  and  who  were  the  greatest  enemies  of  religion  as  well  as  of  the 
throne. 

"  And  how  in  God's  name,"  honest  people  used  to  exclaim,  "  can 
"  they  have  the  impudence  to  accuse  you  of  teaching-  blasphemy,  and 
"  of  wishing1  to  destroy  the  Church,  when  you,  on  the  contrary, 
"  exhort  the  people  not  to  make  religion  a  subject  of  dispute  or 
"  discussion,  and  when  you  are  the  only  layman  in  the  kingdom, 
"  who,  having  any  degree  of  popularity,  have  even  ventured  to 
"  risk  it  by  saying  that  the  tithes  do  not  make  a  part  of  the  suffer- 
*'  ings,  of  which  the  people  complain  ?"  The  hirelings  must,  indeed, 
have  been  the  most  impudent  of  mankind  to  make  this  charge  ;  but,  any 
thing  was  resorted  to.  Blasphemy  was  a  good  word  for  their  use.  It 
served  them,  as  a  man  once  told  me  of  the  bank-notes.  "  Depreciated 
or  not  depreciated,"  said  he,  pulling  a  handful  out  of  his  pocket  and 
thrusting  them  forward  towards  my  face,  "they  serve  us."  And,  true  or 
false,  the  charge  of  blasphemy  served  Corruption.  Besides,  to  wean  the 
people  from  all  religious  bickerings  was  to  hit  her  no  common  blow. 
She  has  long  most  essentially  benefitted  from  these  bickerings  and 
divisions :  divide  and  subjugate  is  one  of  her  great  maxims  :  nothing 
suits  her  turn  better  than  to  have  contending  sects  continually  appealing 
to  her  as  the  arbiter  of  their  pretensions,  and  to  keep  all  in  awe  by  the 
fear  each  has  of  her  giving  privileges  to  any  other  which  she  denies  to  it. 

My  writings  tended  to  sweep  away  for  ever  this  source  of  influence  ; 
they  tended  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  people  from  these  petty  dis- 
putes ;  they  tended  to  make  them  one  firm  and  united  body  in  the  cause 
of  Reform*.  From  all  quarters  and  corners  I  called  them  to  listen  to  me. 
I  raised  the  standard  of  plain  common  sense,  of  sound  reasoning,  intel- 
ligible language,  and  the  whole  people  gathered  around  it. 

This  it  was  that  alarmed  Corruption,  and  she  soon  began  to  discover 
her  uneasiness,  and  her  press  to  throw  out  hints,  that  "  something  must 
be  done  "  to  counteract  the  poison  that  was  weekly  going  forth  to  the 
people  in  "  Two-Penny  Trash  publications."  Day  after  day  she  grew 
more  uneasy.  She  cut  all  sorts  of  capers.  Like  Nick  Frog,  in  Swift's 
works,  she  canted,  she  cried,  she  swore,  she  seemed,  at  last,  as  if  she  was 
ready  to  cut  her  own  throat.  Her  hirelings  still  kept  bellowing1  for  some- 
thing to  be  done.  Stewart  of  The  Courier,  Walter  of  The  Times,  Wil- 
liam Gifford  and  Southey,  of  The  Quarterly  Review,  and  hundreds  of 
others ;  but,  these  four  men  in  particular,  whose  names  and  wrhose  con- 
duct we  shall,  I  hope,  never  be  so  base  as  to  forget ;  for  that  would  be  a 
crime  such  as  ought  not  to  be  forgiven  in  us,  and  our  country  ought  to 
perish,  if  these  men  were  not  called  legally  to  answer  for  their  deeds. 
These  men  in  particular,  Corruption's  forlorn-hope,  came,  at  last,  about 
a  month  before  the  Parliament  met,  to  call  for  new  laws  to  protect  the 
Constitution  against  the  "Two-penny  Trash."  New  laws  to  protect  a 
Constitution  against  trash  !  When  they  were  called  upon  to  answer  this 
trash,  they  declined,  as  BURKE  declined  to  answer  PAINE,  whom  he  called 
on  Mr.  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  SCOTT,  to  answer!  The  pensioned  hack 
was  stung  to  madness  by  PAINE,  and,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
PAINE  was  not  to  answer  him,  he  actually  called  upon  the  Attorney- 
General  to  silence  his  opponent.  Gifford  and  Walter  and  Southey  and 
Stewart  followed  in  the  same  path ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  Attorney-Ge- 
neral had  no  power.  Hardened  as  the  system  had  become  ;  great  as  was 
the  severity  added  to  the  libel-laws  since  the  time  of  Paine  and  Burke : 
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great  as  the  encroachments  had  been  on  the  liberty  of  the  press;  still,  as 
Lord  Sidmouth  afterwards  confessed,  the  law-officers  could  find  nothing 
in  the  Two-penny  Trash  to  prosecute  with  a  chance  of  success.  The 
case  being,  therefore,  more  desperate  than  in  the  time  of  PAINE,  more 
desperate  was  to  be  the  remedy;  and,  accordingly,  my  opponents  re- 
commended, not  prosecutions  by  the  Attorney-General,  but  new  laws, 
which  they  called  for  upon  the  ground,  that  we  had  laws  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  putrid  meat,  and  other  poisonous  things,  and  that  we  ought  to 
have  laws  to  prevent  the  reading  of  poisonous  publications  ;  and,  of  course, 
they  themselves,  or  other  sinecure  placemen,  or  tax-eaters,  were  to  be 
the  sole  judges  of  what  was,  and  what  was  not  poisonous  !  These  prosti- 
tuted, these  shameless  men,  were  the  harbingers  of  the  Acts,  which  were 
afterwards  passed  ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  they  must  never  be  forgotten, 
while  we,  or  our  sons,  are  alive. 

The  subsequent  measures  were,  therefore,  resolved  on,  without  doubt, 
weeks  before  the  Parliament  met ;  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  was 
quite  clear,  that  the  attack  upon  the  Prince's  carriage  in  the  Park,  only 
added  an  incident  to  the  grand  drama,  all  the  parts  of  which  were  before 
prepared  and  carefully  distributed,  Indeed,  Lord  Castlereagh  said  ex- 
pressly, that  the  measures  about  to  be  proposed,  would  have  been  pro- 
posed, if  that  attack  had  not  been  made  ;  and,  it  would  have  been  in  vain 
to  hold  out  the  contrary,  seeing  that  those  measures  were  but  too  plainly 
pointed  out  in  the  Regent's  speech,  which,  be  it  remembered,  had  been 
delivered  before  the  attack  was  made.  Yet  was  this  attack  a  great  inci- 
dent', and,  though  it  was  clear,  that  the  Acts  would  have  been  passed 
without  its  assistance,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  it  formed  the  grand 
feature  in  all  the  future  harangues  against  the  "  Demagogues,"  as  we 
were  called,  and  the  almost  sole  topic  in  the  declarations  of  the  tax- 
eaters,  and  in  the  diatribes  against  the  Reformers  from  the  pulpit.  Nay, 
in  the  very  Thanksgiving  itself,  which  was  put  up  in  the  Churches,  this 
attack  was  deduced  as  the  natural  consequence  of  our  principles,  though 
those  principles  were  of  a  nature  to  render  them  proof  against  the  Attor- 
ney-General with  all  his  sharp-sightedness  and  all  his  power. 

So  great  having  been  the  use  made  of  this  attack,  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
quire a  little  here  into  the  circumstances  of  it,  in  order,  if  we  can,  to 
come  at  something  like  a  guess  at  its  real  origin.  There  were  in  London, 
at  that  time,  about  seventy  persons  from  different  parts  of  the  country 
with  petitions  for  Reform.  They  had  brought  up,  some  of  them  only 
one,  and  others  twenty  or  thirty  petitions  each.  It  was  expected,  that 
Sir  FRANCIS  BURDETT,  whose  name  had  been  affixed  to  a  circular,  invit- 
ing deputies  to  come  to  London,  from  petitioning  bodies  in  the  country, 
would  attend  and  carry  down  these  petitions  to  the  House.  In  this  the 
Deputies  were  disappointed.  He  was  not  in  London;  and,  came  to  the 
House  that  day  in  a  post-chaise  directly  from  the  country,  without  any 
Deputy  or  any  Reformer  having  an  opportunity  to  see  him,  before  he 
entered  the  House,  of  which  I  shall  have  to  say  more  by-and-by. 

Here,  then,  were  these  Deputies,  with  positive  orders  to  deliver  their 
petitions  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett ;  here  were  these  sincere  and  honest 
men,  as  anxious  for  the  success  of  the  cause  as  if  their  Jives  had  depended 
on  it,  running  about  the  town  half  mad,  not  knowing  where  to  go,  or 
what  to  do.  Seeing  that  there  was  no  sign,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  day, 
of  the  arrival  of  Sir  FRANCIS,  Mr.  HUNT,  about  that  time,  set  to  work 
to  collect  together  all  the  bearers  of  petitions  from  the  country,  which, 
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with  some  few  exceptions,  he  succeeded  in  doing.  The  place  of  assem- 
bling was  Charing-cross,  and  from  this  spot  they  moved  in  procession, 
the  Bristol  petition,  signed  by  more,  I  believe,  than  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand men,  being  opened  and  carried  at  their  head,  while  a  bundle  of  oak 
sticks,  emblematical  of  union  and  strength,  was  borne  on  an  oak  staff  be- 
fore the  bearers  of  the  Bristol  petition. 

In  this  order  the  procession  moved  down  Whitehall  and  Parliament-- 
street, to  the  house  of  Lord  Cochrane,  which  was  in  New  Palace  Yard, 
directly  opposite  the  grand  entrance  of  Westminster  Hall.  His  Lord- 
ship here  received  all  the  petitions  ;  and,  the  Deputies,  together  with, 
perhaps,  20,000  people,  having  waited  till  it  was  time  for  Lord  Cochrane 
to  go  to  the  House,  they  forced  him  into  a  chair,  and  thus  they  carried 
him  to  the  Hall-door,  with  the  Bristol  Petition  in  his  arms,  in  a  roll  of 
parchment  about  the  size  of  a  tolerable  barrel,  and  with  the  bundle  of 
oak-twigs  in  its  belly,  all  which  his  Lordship  manfully  presented  to  the 
House,  who  received  the  petition,  and  permitted  it  to  lie  upon  their  table, 
where  it  still  lies,  in  the  legal  construction  of  the  thing,  ungranted  its 
prayer,  undiscussed  its  contents,  and  unanswered  its  allegations. 

The  circumstances  are  very  important,  because,  as  they  are  notoriously 
true,  so  they  amount  to  a  very  strong  presumptive  proof,  that  the  attack 
on  the  Prince  did  not  originate  with  the  Reformers,  who  were  proceed- 
ing down  Whitehall  towards  the  house  of  Lord  Cochrane  at  the  very  time 
that  that  attack  was  made.  If  they  had  meditated  any  such  an  attack ; 
if  they  had  wished  it  even ;  would  they  have  been  absent  from  the  scene  ? 
And,  besides,  if  this  had  been  the  case,  would  not  the  fact  have  come  to 
light,  with  all  the  rewards  that  were  offered,  and  with  all  the  activity  of 
the  police  magistrates  and  their  innumerable  host  of  spies  ? 

With  whom,  then,  did  this  attack  originate  ?  That  is  the  grand  ques- 
tion. Now  observe,  there  were  crowds,  whole  brigades,  of  magistrates, 
police-officers,  spies,  constables,  in  the  Park,  besides  soldiers,  horse  and 
foot,  the  former  surrounding  the  coach  eight  or  ten  deep,  and  no  part  of 
the  coach,  which  was  not  bullet-proof,  except  the  glasses  of  the  two 
doorSj  and  they  half  an  inch  thick.  Under  such  circumstances,  how  was 
the  glass  to  be  hit  by  stones  thrown  at  it,  without  some  of  these  brigades 
of  attendants  seeing  the  person  who  flung  the  stones  ;  and  without  their 
taking  him  instantly  into  custody  ?  One  man,  of  the  name  of  Scott, 
was  taken  up,  but  it  was  not  alleged  even  that  he  had  flung  any  stone. 
As  to  the  idea  of  the  bullets,  that  was  soon  laughed  off  the  stage,  when 
it  was  found,  that,  if  they  did  enter,  they  entered  on  one  side,  and  went 
out  again  through  the  passages  by  which  they  had  entered,  for,  that  they 
were  not  to  be  found  in  the  coach  ;  and,  what  was  very  surprising,  Lord 
WILLIAM  MURRAY,  who  came  to  inform  the  Parliament  of  the  attack  by 
bullets,  had  not  thought  it  worth  while,  before  he  came,  to  examine  the 
coach  to  see  whether  any  bullets  were  there  !  No  report  of  fire-arms 
had  been  heard  by  any  one  ;  no  one  had  seen  any  body,  but  the  soldiers, 
with  fire-arms  in  his  hands  ;  a  stone  indeed  had  been  fairly  found  in  the 
coach  ;  and,  still  it  was  alleged,  that  the  attack  had  been  made  by  bullets; 
and,  though  this  was  almost  instantly  laughed  at,  still  the  idea  of  bullets 
was  so  precious,  that,  two  days  afterwards,  it  was  attempted  to  be  revived 
by  a  statement  in  the  papers,  that  a  Mr.  Such-a-one  had  just  picked  up  a 
bullet  in  the  Park,  and  sent  it  to  Lord  SIDMOUTH'S  Office  !  Drawings 
were  given  in  the  papers,  said  to  be  copied  from  an  original  made  by  the 
Pr'mce  hhnstlf,  of  the  square  of  glass,  of  the  perforations  made  by  the 
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bullets,  and,  it  was  gravely  shown,  from  Professor  Somebody's  experi- 
ments, that  bullets  might  make  holes  through  a  thing  without  going 
through  it  themselves. 

In  short,  there  were  no  bullets,  as  all  the  world  was  soon  satisfied ;  and, 
the  uncommon  pains  taken  to  make  out  the  fact,  by  no  means  tended  to 
do  away  some  suspicions,  which,  amongst  well-informed  men,  arose  in 
their  minds,  the  moment  they  heard  of  the  attack,  but  which  suspicions 
did,  I  dare  say,  never  enter  the  mind  of  the  Prince  himself.  Who,  then, 
could  it  be  that  instigated  this  attack  ?  It  wat  clearly  not  the  Reformers, 
unless  we  could  suppose,  that  they  had  the  power  to  depute  the  assailants; 
and,  what  is  more,  unless  we  can  suppose,  that  they  secretly  wished  to 
defeat  their  own  cause ;  for,  what  could  have  happened  better  for  the 
Ministers,  and  the  Borough -gentry  ?  Indeed,  it  was  so  very  opportune-, 
so  very  fortunate  for  them,  that  I  heard  a  fundholder  say,  that  it  had 
saved  the  nation  !  What  an  idea  !  An  attack  on  the  sovereign,  al- 
leged to  have  proceeded  from  a  desire  of  part,  at  least,  of  his  people,  to 
take,  away  his  life,  calculated  to  save  the  nation  !  Yet,  such  was  the 
general  sentiment,  and  such  the  general  talk,  amongst  all  ihis  tribe,  who, 
thereupon,  set  to  work  to  draw  up  and  to  issue  declarations,  ascribing 
this  "  treasonable  and  damnable  "  act  to  the  Reformers,  and  pledging 
their  lives  and  fortunes  to  stand  by  his  Royal  Highness  and  the  Consti- 
tution. Then  followed  the  Thanksgivings  in  the  Church,  and  the 
thundering ;  no,  not  the  thundering,  but  the  roaring  from  the  pulpit, 
against  instigators,  agitators,  and  evil-minded  and  designing  men. 

Leaving  you  to  guess,  now,  my  honest  friends,  who  it  was  that  really 
instigated  this  attack,  and  to  bear  in  mind,  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  fa- 
cilities for  so  doing,  not  oneflinger  of  a  stone  has  ever  been  discovered, 
though  great  rewards  were  tendered  for  such  discovery,  and  a  great  parade 
made  about  these  rewards  ;  leaving  you,  as  I  safely  may,  to  form  your 
own  opinions  upon  this  subject,  I  shall  now  go  back  to  the  Parliament, 
and  see  what  they  were  doing  there. 

From  the  Speech  of  the  Prince  it  was  easy  to  foresee,  that  the  advice 
of  Walter,  Wm.  Gifford,  Southey  and  Stewart,  was  intended  to  be  adopted 
to  the  very  letter ;  and,  that,  as  there  were  laws  to  prevent  the  selling  of 
putrid  meat,  lest  the  bodies  of  his  Majesty's  loving  subjects  should 
suffer  thereby,  so  we  were  to  have  laws  to  prevent  Two-penny  Trash 
publications  from  poisoning  their  minds.  His  Royal  Highness,  in  the 
close  of  his  Speech,  had  this  ominous  passage  : 

"  In  considering  our  internal  situation  you  will,  I  doubt  not,  feel  a  just. 
"  indignation  at  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  take  advantage 
"  of  the  distresses  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  a  spirit  of 
"  sedition  and  violence.  I  am  too  well  convinced  of  the  loyalty  and  gr«od 
"  sense  of  the  great  body  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  to  believe  them 
"  capable  of  being  perverted  by  the  arts  which  are  employed  to  seduce 
"  them  ;  but  I  am  determined  to  omit  no  precautions  for  preserving  the 
"  public  peace,  and  for  counteracting  the  designs  of  the  disaffected  ;  and 
"  I  rely  with  the  utmost  confidence  on  your  cordial  support  and  co- 
"  operation,  in  upholdijig  a  system  of  law  and  government,  from  which 
"  we  have  derived  inestimable  advantages,  which  has  enabled  us  to  con- 
"  elude,  with  unexampled  glory,  a  contest  whereon  depended  the  best 
"  interests  of  mankind,  and  which  has  been  hitherto  felt  by  ourselves,  as 
"  it  is  acknowledged  by  other  nations,  to  be  the  most  perfect  that  has 
"  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  people." 
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If  we  had  time  for  sport,  or,  if  these  transactions  were  not  of  too 
serious  and  important  a  nature  to  permit  us  to  indulge  in  any  disposition 
to  levity,  we  might  here  find  abundant  matter  for  amusement.  But, 
leaving  these  "  inestimable  advantages"  to  be  discovered  in  the  present 
srfate  of  a  country,  which  is  so  over-run  with  paupers  as  for  the  poor- 
rates  to  demand  aid  from  Exchequer  Bills  ;  leaving  the  Ministers,  who 
wrote  this  speech  to  discover  what  nations  those  "other  nations  are," 
who  acknowledge  the  Borough  system  to  be  the  "  most  perfect  that 
ever  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  people ;"  and  leaving  them  also  to  say, 
what  was  the  wisdom  in  pointing  out  the  excellence  of  laws,  the  remain- 
ing good  ones  of  which  were  all  about  to  be  suspended ;  let  us  come  to 
the  subject  of  the  "disaffected/'  and  of  the  "  designs"  and  "arts" 
here  alluded  to. 

It  was  well  known,  it  has  been  a  hundred  times  proved,  that  there 
were  none  of  the  Reformers,  who  had  any  designs,  which  were  not 
openly  avowed,  and  which  were  no  other  than  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
had  had  thirty  years  before ;  and,  so  far  from  the  agitation  of  the  ques- 
tion of  Reform  having  produced  a  spirit  of  "  sedition  and  violence  ;"  it 
had  notoriously  produced  the  contrary  effects.  Nobody  is  bound  to 
prove  a  negative ;  nobody  is  bound  to  prove  his  innocence ;  every  man 
and  every  body  of  men  are  held  to  be  innocent  till  they  are  proved  to 
be  guilty.  But,  we  were  in  the  singular  situation  to  be  able  to  prove  a 
negative  in  our  favour ;  for,  while  there  had  been  riots,  in  parts  of  the 
kingdom  where  there  had  been  no  Public  Meetings  for  Reform,  there 
had  not,  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  been  one  single  act  of  violence 
committed  where  there  had  been,  or  where  there  were  about  to  be,  Meet- 
ings for  Reform. 

The  Speech,  indeed,  did  not  speak  of  the  Reformers,  but,  it  spoke  of 
a  reliance  on  "  the  cordial  support  and  co-operation  of  the  Parlia- 
ment/' and,  it  was  not  very  easy  to  see  what  these  were  needed  for, 
while  the  Attorney-General  was  in  full  power,  and  while  the  Ministers 
had  at  their  command  an  army  of  150,000  men.  If,  however,  any  one 
could  have  doubted  of  what  was  intended,  the  speeches  of  the  Members, 
on  both  sides  of  the  House,  as  it  is  called  most  whimsically,  would  have 
left  no  longer  any  room  for  the  shadow  of  such  doubt.  The  mover  and 
seconder  of  the  Address,  the  leading  Members  of  the  Opposition,  all 
agreed  in  reprobating  the  Reformers,  and  that  unfathomably  profound 
gentleman,  Mr.  LAMB,  who  is  called  one  of  "  the  gentlemen  opposite," 
most  eagerly  volunteered  his  support  of  the  "firm-handed"  measures 
which  he  anticipated,  and  which,  he  said  he  would  be  for,  because  they 
would  be  for  the  (jood  of  the  people  themselves  \  Thank  you,  sweet 
Mr.  LAMB  ;  and,  if  we  do  not  demonstrate  our  gratitude  in  something  more 
solid  than  thanks,  towards  you  and  towards  the  rest  of  "  the  gentlemen 
opposite,"  by  no  means  forgetting  Lord  MILTON,  Mr.  WM.  ELLIOT,  Mr. 
WYNNE,  and  many  others,  we  are  well  assured,  that  you  will  take  the 
will  for  the  deed,  and  that  you  will  give  us  credit  till  the  time  shall  come 
when  we  may  be  able  to  repay  your  kindness,  principal  and  interest. 
Mr.  LAMB,  v>ith  his  usual  profundity,  took  occasion,  byway  of  paren- 
thesis, to  say,  that  he  would  not  touch  the  property  of  the  fundholder. 
Stick  to  that,  Mr.  Lamb  !  He  said,  that  the  landholders  had  been 
ruined,  and  that  having  done  the  people  no  good,  it  followed,  of  course, 
that  the  touching  of  the  funds  would  do  no  good,  but  would  produce 
new  ruin.  This  is  Oxford  learning.  This  is  the  hereditary  wisdom  of 
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Mr.  Lamb,  who,  if  he  had  been  a  "  Weaver-Boy"  of  Lancashire,  never 
could  have  had  any  such  brilliant  thoughts  come  into  his  head. 

Now  it  was  that  the  gathered  storm  poured  down  upon  us,  and  more 
especially  upon  me.  Every  one  had  some  stroke  at  the  Cheap  Publi- 
cations ;  the  Poisonous,  the  Venomous,  the  Deadly,  Weekly  Publica- 
tions. .  There  was  too  much  pride  remaining  to  name  my  Register 
out-right.  But,  there  was  not  pride  enough  to  prevent  a  resort  to  all 
those  circumlocutory  shifts,  which  amounted  to  exactly  the  same  thing 
as  a  downright  calling  me  by  my  name ;  and  the  whole  nation  saw, 
that  the  sole  drift  and  object  were  to  stifle,  by  some  means  or  other,  the 
influence  of  the  Twopenny  Trash  Publications.  Great  pains  were  taken 
to  disguise  this  ;  but  all  would  not  do.  The  people  had  foreseen,  that 
this  must  be  done,  or  that  a  Reform  must  take  place  ;  and,  a  resolution 
to  refuse  the  latter  amounted  to  a  proof  of  an  intention  to  make  a  des- 
perate attempt  to  do  the  former. 

Still,  it  was  pretended,  as  in  the  Speech,  that  "the  good  sense  of  the 
•'  great  body  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  was  such  as  not  to  leave  room  to 
"  believe  that  they  were  capable  of  being  perverted  by  the  arts  of  the 
"  disaffected."  Not  very  good  English  this,  'tis  true,  but  much  worse 
reasoning,  for,  if  the  great  body  were  sound  and  well  affected,  and  not 
capable  of  having  their  minds  perverted,  what  need  was  there  of  all  this 
fright  ?  Why  was  the  "  cordial  c&-operation"  of  the  Parliament  called 
for  ?  And  why  did  these  gentlemen  make  such  a  lamentable  outcry 
against  the  Twopenny  Trash  ?  But,  then,  as  Mr.  LAMB  so  sweetly  said, 
it  was  necessary  to  adopt  firm-handed  measures  for  the  good  of  the 
people  themselves.  Yes,  sweet  Mr.  Lamb,  but,  while  the  great  body 
were  sound,  was  it  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretaries  of  State  to  cram 
into  dungeons  any  body  whom  they  pleased,  not  excepting  this  "  great 
body,"  whose  good  sense  made  them  absolutely  incapable  of  yielding  to 
seduction  ?  Some  legislators  might  have  thought  it  sufficient  to  enable 
the  Ministers  to  cram  into  dungeons  those  who  should  be  found  to  be 
amongst  the  "  disaffect ed\"  that  is  to  say,  legislators  of  a  moderate 
degree  of  zeal  and  affection  ;  but,  so  great  was  your  zeal  and  affection 
for  the  people,  that  you  volunteered  your  aid,  though  you  were  one  of 
"  the  Gentlemen  opposite,"  to  assist  the  Ministers  in  this  work  of  kind- 
ness towards  the  people ;  accordingly,  you  were  ballotted  upon  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  Committee! 

This  sentiment  of  wondrous  affection  for  the  people ;  of  wondrous 
zeal  for  their  good  ;  this  amiable  sentiment  seems  to  have  been  upper- 
most in  the  breasts  of  the  whole  of  the  actors  in  this  memorable  scene. 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning  had' 'principally  in  view  their  love  of 
the  Constitution  and  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  That  plain,  frank, 
and  sincere  old  Nobleman,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  almost  shed  tears, 
while  he  declared  (and  took  God  to  witness  to  the  truth  of  what  he  said) 
that  it  was  his  love  for  the  Constitution  and  of  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
that  alone  could  induce  him  to  give  bis  consent  to  these  measures. 
That  pondrous  statesman,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  and  his  no  less 
pondrous  uncle,  said  the  same  ;  while  that  future  pillar  of  his  country, 
as  the  sycophant  BURKE,  called  him,  Lord  MILTON,  though  he  voted  for 
all  the  Bills  but  the  Poiver -of -Imprisonment  Bill,  did  not  think  that  any 
degree  of  affection  for  the  Constitution  and  for  the  liberties  of  the  people 
called  upon  him  to  go  quite  so  far ;  and,  as  his  father  (Burke's  main 
national  pillar)  had  gone  the  whole  length,  the  newspapers  told  us,  that 
VOL.  v.  R 
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the  tender-hearted  Lord  MILTON  was  " deeply  affected"  in  expressing 
his  dissent  from  the  Dungeon-Bill.  However,  the  Right  Honourable 
WM.  ELLIOT,  who  is,  in  a  parliamentary  sense  as  closely  connected 
with  Lord  FITZWILLIAM  as  Lord  MILTON  himself  is ;  this  Right  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman,  whose  very  figure  bespeaks  benevolence  and  warmth 
of  heart,  and  each  of  whose  dimples  brotherly  love  would  seem  to  have 
chosen  for  its  abode  ;  this  Right  Honourable  personage  carried  his  love 
to  the  full  length  of  Dungeon-Bill  and  all ;  and,  if  any  thing  further 
could  have  been  proposed,  I  dare  say,  that  his  ardent  love  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  would  have  urged  him  to  follow 
the  propositions.  In  answer  to  all  which  expressions  of  tender  regard, 
the  people  might  have  answered,  that  these  worthies  had  "an  odd  way  of 
showing  it."  When  they  told  us,  so  often,  that  they  were  really,  at  bottom, 
only  anxious  to  prove  their  love  to  the  Constitution  and  to  our  liberties, 
though  they  might  seem  to  be  passing  Acts  against  both,  we  might  have 
answered  in  the  words  of  the  old  French  Epigram,  the  former  part  of 
which  I  have  forgotten,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  which  (being  translated 
into  English)  a  young  girl,  all  in  tears,  says  to  her  lover  : — 

1  excuse  you,  my  dear,  for  dissembling  your  love ; 
But,  why  need  you  kick  me  down  stairs  ? 

The  compassion,  too,  that  these  kind  gentlemen  expressed  for  the 
deluded  few,  was  very  striking  in  its  character  and  effects.  There  were 
only  a  few  of  the  deluded;  and  yet  these  gentlemen  would  put  the  whole 
nation  into  the  absolute  power  of  the  Ministers,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving these  few  from  the  delusions  practised  upon  them.  They  would, 
and  they  did  pass  a  law  enacting  a  new  treason  ;  a  law  making  it  death 
to  attempt  to  seduce  a  soldier  from  his  duty  ;  a  law  to  enable  the 
magistrates  to  open,  or  shut  up,  at  their  sole  pleasures,  all  reading-rooms, 
all  Lecturing  rooms,  all  circulating-libraries,  and  to  grant  or  refuse 
assent  to  the  petitioning  the  Parliament  itself  at  any  public  meeting,  and 
finally,  to  drive  the  people  of  Westminster  away  from  their  old  place  of 
meeting  to  petition.  All  this  these  gentlemen  did,  besides  enabling  the 
Ministers  to  shut  up  in  prison  whomsoever  they  pleased,  in  any  jail  that 
they  pleased,  and  for  any  length  of  time  they  pleased,  without  suffering 
the  parties  so  shut  up  to  see,  or  to  correspond  with,  their  wives,  children 
or  friends.  All  this  these  kind  gentlemen  did  ;  and  that,  too,  from  their 
extreme  affection  and  compassion  for  the  "  deluded  few  \"  There  were, 
indeed,  laws,  and  those  pretty  severe  ones,  too,  already  in  existence  for 
punishing  whoever  might,  by  writing1  or  speaking,  inculcate  what  was 
called  sedition  and  blasphemy ;  but  while  these  laws  remained  wholly 
unappealcd  to  ;  while  none  of  the  "  designing  men"  were  attempted  to 
be  made  amenable  to  these  laws,  the  compassion  of  these  gentlemen  for 
the  "•  deluded  few  "  induced  them  to  hasten  to  propose  new  laws,  which 
embraced  every  class  of  the  community. 

Infinite  pains  were  taken,  in  these  speeches  at  the  opening  of  the  Par- 
liament, to  send  forth  the  idea,  that  the  persons  who  had  been  seduced ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  persons  who  had  met  and  petitioned  for  Reform,  were 
nothing  but  an  ignorant  rabble.  This  was  very  inconsistent  with  the 
alarm  that  they  had  excited,  and  the  serious  measures  which  were  clearly 
intended.  It  was  completely  answered  by  the  wonderful  stock  of  know- 
ledge and  of  talent,  which  had  appeared  at  those  meetings.  But,  for 
reasons  too  obvious  to  mention,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  ascribe  the 
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demands  of  the  people  to  ignorance.  To  have  called  them  all  perverse 
or  disaffected  would  have  not  suited  the  purpose.  Therefore  it  was  to 
their  ignorance  and  to  the  craftiness  of  their  seducers  that  the  alarming 
evil  was  to  be  ascribed ;  though  the  arguments  of  the  former  had  not, 
and  were  never  intended  to  be,  attempted  to  be  refuted,  and  though  the 
latter  had  never  been  called  in  question  by  the  law.  Yet  did  Mr. 
DA.WSON,  who  seconded  the  Address  in  the  House  of  Commons,  complain 
of  the  "  delusive  appeals  of  those,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  a  redress 
"  of  grievances,  were  found  haranguing  large  assemblies  of  the  people, 
"  on  topics,  which  were  quite  above  the  comprehension  of  the  vulgar." 

I  wonder  what  topics  these  could  be  ?  The  usual  topics  were  Sinecures, 
and  unearned  Pensions  and  Grants  ;  the  Civil  List;  the  sums  voted  an- 
nually for  the  relief  of  the  "  Poor  Clergy"  of  the  richest  Church  in  the 
world,  while  Mr.  MALTHUS,  one  of  that  Church,  was  crying  out  against 
relieving  poor  labourers,  because  it  was  a  premium  for  population. 
Other  topics  were,  the  injustice  of  making  the  nation  pay  interest  in  a 
high  currency  for  debts  contracted  in  a  low  currency,  and  for  salaries  at 
the  old  rate,  when  the  price  of  labour  had  so  greatly  fallen.  And,  above 
all,  the  people  discussed  the  topic  of  trafficking  in  seats. 

Now,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  perhaps,  with  some  persons,  though 
it  is  none  with  me,  whether  there  were  a  score  of  labourers  in  England, 
who  did  not  understand  all  these  topics  as  well  as  Mr.  DAWSON  did  ;  but, 
if  they  did  not ;  if  they  were  ignorant,  and,  if  the  matters  discussed  really 
were  above  their  comprehension,  how  came  the  discussions  to  have  pro- 
duced so  strong  an  impression  upon  their  minds,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
endeavour  to  efface  it  by  four  most  tremendous  Acts  of  Parliament  ?  We 
never  find,  that  much  impression  is  produced  on  the  mind  of  a  man  by 
the  hearing,  or  the  reading,  of  what  he  does  not  understand ;  and  hence, 
1  suppose,  the  few  converts  that  are  made  by  the  sublime  speeches  which 
the  English  people  might,  if  they  had  nothing  better  to  look  at,  read  in 
the  newspapers,  during  one-half  of  every  year.  Talk,  or  write,  nonsense 
to  a  man,  and  you  will  make  no  impression  upon  him  other  than  such 
as  disposes  him  to  laugh.  Talk  even  sense  to  him,  in  a  language  that 
he  does  not  understand,  and  he  stares  at  you,  but  that  is  all.  But,  the 
people,  in  this  case  must  have  been  addressed  in  a  language  that  they 
understood,  and  they  must  have  pretty  clearly  comprehended  the  matter 
too  ;  otherwise,  why  these  extraordinary,  why  these  monstrous  efforts,  to 
reduce  to  silence  those  who  were  called  their  seducers  ? 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  too,  how  the  estimate  of  the  people's  under- 
standing varies,  in  the  opinions  of  men  like  Mr.  DAWSON,  as  the  tendency 
of  the  people's  efforts  vary.  BURKE  called  them  a  "  Swinish  Multitude," 
while  he  held  forth  Lord  Fitzwilliam  and  his  son  as  the  Nestor  and  the 
Telemachus  of  the  day.  This  was  at  a  time,  when  the  people  were,  many 
of  them,  calling  for  an  end  to  the  trafficking  in  seats.  But,  when,  in  four 
years  afterwards,  they  had  been,  in  some  places,  especially  at  Manchester 
and  Birmingham,  induced  by  false  alarms  and  by  various  other  tricks,  to 
form  themselves,  under  the  rich  to  pull  down  Jacobins'  houses,  and  to 
burn  Mr.  PAINE  in  effigy  ;  then  they  became  all  at  once  a  very  rational. 
and  sensible  people  ;  and,  Sir  ROBERT  PEEL,  the  manufacturing  Baronet, 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  said,  that  the  Government  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  having  instigated  these  Church-and-King  Mobs,  said,  that 
the  "  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  was  much  deceived  in  his  estimate 
"  of  the  character  of  the  la bourittg  classes,  as  far,  at  least,  as  related 
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to  the  county  with  which  he  had  the  honour  to  be  connected.  They 
were  not  only  a  very  loyal  class  of  persons,  but  an  enlightened  class 
of  persons,  who  were  not  to  be  misled  by  any  writings  or  any  speeches, 
however  artful.  The  pamphlet  of  PAINE  had  produced  no  impression 
on  them.  They  wanted,  they  said,  no  French  fraternity.  They  pre- 
ferred their  religion  and  their  legal  freedom  with  the  good  solid  Roast 
Beef  of  Old  England,  to  the  atheism,  the  liberty  and  equality,  and 
the  broken  breeches,  and  soup-meagre  of  France." 
Well,  now,  either  this  was  the  character  of  the  people  in  1794,  or  it 
was  not.  If  it  was  not,  Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  was  what  I  need  not  name  ;  if 
it  was,  why  is  not  this  their  character  now,  after  twenty-three  years  of 
Bible  Societies,  Lancaster  Schools,  Bell's  Schools,  and  after  all  the 
boastings  that  we  have  heard  about  the  wonderful  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  work  of  enlightening  ?  It  was  their  general  character  in 
1794  ;  no  doubt  of  it ;  and,  it  happens,  too,  that  Sir  Robert  spoke  par- 
ticularly of  that  same  county  of  Lancaster,  the  people  of  which  have 
now  shown  so  much  public  spirit,  and  so  strong  a  desire  to  produce  a 
Parliamentary  Reform.  And,  if  Sir  Robert  spoke  truth,  when  he  de- 
scribed the  labouring  classes  in  Lancashire  twenty-three  years  ago,  why 
should  they  be  regarded  as  mob  and  rabble  now  ?  Why  should  Mr. 
DAWSON  suppose,  that  the  divers  matters,  discussed  at  their  late  numerous 
meetings,  were  quite  above  their  comprehension  ?  The  truth  is,  that 
the  general  capacity  of  the  people  is  the  same  as  it  was  in  1794.  They 
have,  however,  since  that  time,  received  a  great  deal  of  information  ; 
and,  to  this  it  is  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  change  in  their  way  of  think- 
ing, and  in  their  conduct,  as  to  political  matters.  And,  what  do  they 
want  more  to  enlighten  them  as  to  these  matters,  and  to  produce  this 
change,  than  their  experience  of  the -last  twenty-three  years  ?  And,  at 
any  rate,  can  they  be  called  inconsistent  in  their  change,  when  they  see 
that  the  same  "  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England,"  to  which  Sir  Robert  said 
they  were  so  much  attached,  has  been  exchanged,  not  for  "  the  soup- 
meagre  of  the  French,"  but  for  butter-milk  and  brewer's  grains,  which 
are  actually  now  the  food  of  a  part  of  the  people  of  that  same  county  of 
Lancaster,  the  Soup-Subscription  Kettle  being  a  thing  beyond  the  reach 
of  many,  many  thousands  ? 

Besides,  who,  amongst  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Corruption,  who 
have  been  writing  pamphlets  to  the  "  Lower  Orders,"  as  they  call  them  ; 
who  have  been  so  busily  engaged  in  circulating  Tracts  amongst  them 
of  all  sorts  ;  who,  amongst  these  persons,  has  ever  affected  to  believe, 
that  the  "  Lower  Orders"  did  not  comprehend  what  they  had  given  to  them 
to  read  ?  Will  any  man  pretend  to  say,  that  the  Books  of  Moses  do  not 
present  to  the  mind  greater  difficulties  to  unravel  than  are  contained  in 
the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  ?  Subjects,  such  as  those  of  the 
Incarnation  and  the  Trinity,  about  which  thousands  of  Doctors  of  Divinity 
have  quarrelled  all  their  lives,  were  submitted  to  the  "  Lower  Orders," 
as  to  judges  who  were  to  decide  between  the  disputants.  But,  the 
question,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  just  and  reasonable,  that  the  "  Lower 
Orders"  should  pay  ten  pounds  in  taxes  out  of  every  eighteen  pounds  of 
their  earnings,  while  Lord  Such-a-one  was  receiving  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  pounds  a  year  out  of  those  same  taxes  ;  this  was  a  "  topic  quite 
above  the  comprehension  of  the  vulgar,"  was  it  ?  There  are  passages  in 
the  Bible  of  not  more  than  two  or  three  verses,  to  expound  which,  more 
volumes  have  been  written  than  would  fill  Westminster  Hall,  to  say 
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nothing  of  the  burnings,  the  rackings,  and  the  wars,  which  have  arisen 
out  of  these 'disputes.  Yet  the  Bible  has  been  sent  out  amongst  the 
people  with  so  much  zeal  that  servant  men  and  maids  have  been,  by  cir- 
cular letters,  and  by  all  kinds  of  means  invited,  under  pain  of  almost  per- 
dition in  case  of  refusal,  to  subscribe  their  penny  per  week  towards  the 
funds  for  circulating  this  Book.  And  yet,  questions  of  plain  matter-of- 
fact,  all  depending  upon  proofs  close  at  hand,  are  above  the  people's  com- 
prehension !  But,  then,  the  Bible  does  not  treat  of  Sinecures,  of  un- 
earned Pensions  and  Grants  ;  of  a  double  interest  for  a  Debt ;  of  Stand- 
ing Armies  in  time  of  peace ;  of  trafficking  in  seats,  and  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary Reform. 

For  many  years  past  there  had  been  such  a  fuss  made  about  enlighten- 
ing the  people,  and  about  the  wonderful  success  of  the  projectors,  that  it 
seemed,  only  about  eight  months  ago,  that  there  would  not  be  a  man  left 
in  the  country  who  would  not  be  a  small-beer  philosopher  at  least.  To 
enlighten  the  people  was  Mr.  WHITBREAD'S  grand  scheme  for  reducing 
the  Poor-rates.  To  enlighten  the  people  was  Sir  SAMUEL  ROMILLY'S 
means  of  preventing  crimes.  The  enlightening  of  the  people  was  to 
produce  every  good,  and  check  every  evil.  The  work  of  enlightening 
went  on  :  schools  sprang  up  in  every  corner ;  the  Church  vied  with  the 
Dissenters  ;  all  were  at  work  enlightening  the  people.  Meetings  and 
Dinners  and  Speeches  without  end :  Reports,  Subscriptions,  Lists, 
proofs  of  the  good  effects.  In  vain  did  I  say,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
give  the  poor  bread,  or,  rather,  to  let  them  eat  it  when  they  had  earned 
it,  and  leave  them  to  enlighten  themselves  out  of  their  own  means.  I 
was  abused  for  this,  and  represented  as  a  man  who  ivished  to  keep  the 
"  Lower  Orders"  in  ignorance.  Nothing  was  thought  of  but  enlighten- 
ing the  people  ;  and,  their  improvement  at  home  had,  at  last,  brought 
them  to  so  perfect  a  state  of  light,  that  the  projectors  began  to  cast  their 
eyes  abroad,  and  there  was  actually  founded  a  "  British  and  Foreign 
School-society,"  with  one  of  the  Royal  Dukes  at  its  head. 

One  would  have  expected,  therefore,  that  Ignorance  in  the  people 
would  have  been  amongst  the  last  things  to  be  alleged  upon  this  occa- 
sion. But,  when  the  people  in  Lancashire  began  to  meet,  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  great  questions  of  national  interest,  it  was  discovered  all  at 
once,  that  they  were  a  set  of  ignorant  Weaver -Boys !  And  this  was 
absolutely  necessary,  too,  or  else  the  charge  of  seducers  must  have  died 
of  itself.  In  short,  it  was  necessary  to  say  that  the  people  were  ignorant, 
or  to  acknowledge  that  their  petitions  ought  to  be  attended  to. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  Labouring  Classes  had  become 
really  enlightened  as  to  matters  that  were  not  only  within  their  full  com- 
prehension, but  in  which  every  man  of  them  was  most  deeply  interested. 
This  light  they  had  derived  chiefly  from  experience.  And,  indetd.  if  the 
picture  that  their  country  presented  at  the  close  of  a  war,  which  they  had 
been  told  was  for  religion  and  liberty,  and  which  had  restored  the  Pope, 
the  Inquisition,  and  the  Jesuits  ;  if  that  picture,  which,  instead  of  pro- 
mised plenty  and  happiness,  was  a  picture  of  such  misery  as  was  never 
before  beheld  in  the  world;  if  that  picture  had  not  enlightened  them, 
their  capacities  must  have  been  dull  beyond  that  of  any  of  the  natives  of 
Africa,  not  excepting  the  monkeys  and  baboons,  or,  our  less-enlightened 
fellow  subjects  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  To  the  aid  of  this  great 
toncher,  experience,  was,  however,  added  that  of  the  press,  and  especially 
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the  "  Twopenny  Trash"  publications,  which,  as  I  before  observed,  were 
the  great  object  of  the  Boroughmongers'  dread 

To  this  it  came  at  last ;  and,  whatever  shifts  were  resorted  to  in  order 
to  disguise  the  fact,  this,  and  this  only>  was  the  cause  of  that  celebrated 
GREEN  BAG,  of  the  contents  of  which,  of  the  manner  of  examining; 
those  contents,  and  of  the  mode  of  acting  upon  that  examination,  I  shall 
treat  of  in  my  next ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  in  good  health,  and  in  the 
midst  of  an  abundance  of  cherries,  and  with  pine-apples  to  eat  at  2s. 
English,  each,  I  remain,  my  worthy  and  beloved  friends, 

Your  faithful  friend, 

WM.  COBBETT. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  LAST  HUNDRED  DAYS 
OF  ENGLISH  FREEDOM,  &c. 


LETTER    IV. 

On  the  Extraordinary  Conduct  of  Sir  Francis  Burdelt,  during  the  last  Winter — on 
his  Motion  for  a  Committee,  and  on  his  Speech  at  the  Westminster  Dinner,  on 
the  23rd  of  May  last. 


(Political  Register,  September,  1817.) 


North  Hampstead,  Long  Island,  June  23,  1817. 

MY  WORTHY  AND  BELOVRD  FRIENDS, 

In  my  last  I  treated  of  what  passed  in  the  Parliament  at  its  opening 
in  January  last.  It  was  my  intention,  in  this  Letter,  to  g-o  into  the 
history  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Green-Bag  Committee;  but,  upon  re- 
flection, I  choose  rather,  first  to  examine,  a  little,  the  mysterious  part, 
which  our  great  leader,  Sir  FRANCIS  BURDETT  acted  upon  that  memora- 
ble occasion;  and,  in  the  pursuing  of  this  course,  I  am,  in  a  greater  mea- 
sure, determined  by  the  account  which  has  reached  me  of  his  motion  on 
the  subject  of  Reform  of  the  20th  May  last,  and  which  motion  was 
precisely  the  thing  which  the  Reformers  disliked,  and  against  which  they 
have  uniformly  protested  for  years  past,  and  of  which  I  shall  speak  more 
fully  by-and-by. 

And  here  let  me  observe,  that  the  past  conduct  of  no  man,  however 
meritorious,  ought,  for  one  moment,  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  good 
of  our  country.  It  is  our  duty  to  examine  freely  the  acts  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  as  well  as  the  acts  of  Castlereagh  himself.  Indeed,  the  plain 
truth  is  this,  tha.t  a  clear  statement,  relative  to  the  conduct  of  Sir  Francis, 
during  the  last  winter,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  rescue  the  character  of 
all  the  Reformers  from  the  charge  of  folly  approaching*  to  madness.  And, 
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it  now  plainly  comes  to  this :  either  he  does  not  belong  to  us,  or  we 
are  the  most  inconsistent  of  human  beings,  and  our  prayers  are 
worthy  of  not  the  smallest  degree  of  attention. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  ten  thousand  calumnies,  that  the  performance 
of  this  duty  will  give  rise  to.  I  am  aware,  that  I  shall  be  accused  of 
dipping  my  pen  in  poison  to  inflict  a  deadly  wound  on  the  man,  whose 
services  to  his  country  I  have  so  often  extolled.  And,  though  it  be  my 
intention  to  inflict  no  wound  ;  though  I  shall  have  the  most  respectful 
and  most  kind  feelings  towards  the  individual  constantly  in  my  heart  -, 
though  I  shall  say  not  one  word,  which  truth,  which  the  good  of  my 
country,  and  which  justice  to  my  own  character,  do  not  all  imperiously 
call  for ;  though  I  shall  deny  myself  every  aid  that  I  might  derive  from 
private  communications  ;  though  nothing  which  has  passed  between  Sir 
Francis  and  me,  or  others,  privately,  shall  be  brought  in  to  enforce  any 
thing  that  I  may  have  to  say ;  still  I  am  aware  that  I  shall  be  charged 
with  every  thing  that  the  tongue  of  calumny  can  utter.  But,  even  this 
shall  never  induce  me  to  imitate  the  example,  which,  in  the  minds  of  a 
great  majority  of  mankind,  would  fully  justify  me  in  making  public  alt 
that  has  ever  passed  between  us. 

I  will  resort  to  the  statement  of  no  facts,  which  are  not  already  well 
known  to  numerous  persons,  and  which  the  public  might  not  have  known 
as  well  as  I.  I  shall  very  clearly,  or,  at  least,  as  clearly  as  1  am  able, 
give  an  account  of  this  gentleman's  conduct,  during  the  time  that  I  have 
mentioned  ;  and  I  shall  inquire  very  freely  into  the  motives  for  that 
conduct. 

That  I  have  a  right  to  do  this  is  evident,  and  I  think  it  will  soon 
appear,  that  it  is  a  duty  as  well  as  a  right.  It  is  a  duty  towards  myself ; 
but,  what  is  that  compared  with  the  duty  which  I  owe  my  country  ;  and 
which  I  owe,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  to  those  millions  of  men,  who 
have  read  my  writings,  and  who  have  shown  their  attachment  to  me  by 
every  mark  within  their  power!  But,  here  again  will  come  the  old 
charge  of  my  "inconsistency."  My  "change  of  opinion"  will  be 
again  blazoned  forth.  What  change?  The  change  is  not  in  my  opinion, 
but,  as  I  shall'  show,  in  the  conduct  of  the  person  spoken  of.  OTHELLO, 
in  one  act  of  the  play,  praises  IAGO  for  his  honesty,  fidelity,  and  know- 
ledge ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  drama,  he  exclaims  :  "  Perfidious,  damned 
IAGO  !"  No  critic  has  ever  thought  of  accusing  OTHELLO  of  either 
inconsistency  or  injustice.  The  merchant,  who,  to-day,  confides  the 
keeping  of  his  strong  box  to  his  clerk,  and  who,  to-morrow,  accuses 
him  of  theft,  and  pursues  him  to  the  gallows,  is  never  accused  of  incon- 
sistency. It  was  IAGO  who  was  inconsistent  ;  it  is  the  clerk  who  is  itt- 
consislent;  and  not  Othello  and  the  merchant. 

Besides,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  deal  in  accusations  against  Sir 
Francis  Burdett.  I  impute  to  him  no  crimes  ;  1  charge  him  with  no 
perfidy;  I  insinuate  nothing  foul  against  him.  His  conduct  I  impute  to 
those  weaknesses  in  man's  nature,  which  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind 
will  be  ready  to  excuse  ;  but,  those  weaknesses  must  be  stated,  or  the 
character  of  Reform  and  of  Reformers  must  be  blackened,  which  latter, 
nature  as  well  as  reason  cry  aloud  in  my  heart  and  tell  me,  that,  if  I  have 
the  power  to  prevent  it,  I  ought  not  to  permit.  Moreover,  my  object 
also  is  to  induce  Sir  Francis  to  return  to  the  old  path.  He  has  by  no 
means  forfeited  any  portion  of  my  good  opinion,  as  far  as  regards  his 
honesty  and  his  love  of  the  liberties  of  his  country.  It  is  of  his  indc- 
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cision  and  his  inconsistency,  of  his  jealousies  and  of  his  envies,  of  which 
I  complain ;  and  of  all  these  a  man  may,  by  an  effort  of  which  any 
man  is  capable,  easily  cure  himself. 

The  "  good  of  the  cause,"  I  shall,  by  some,  be  told,  demands  silence 
and  oblivion ;  that  the  common  enemy  will  be  pleased  to  see  this  dis- 
union. But  the  disunion  has  taken  place,  and,  this  was  known  to  the 
Boroughmongers,  and  this  it  was  that  rendered  them  bold.  So  that  the 
question  is  simply  this :  shall  the  cause  of  the  people  be  sacrificed  to  the 
whims,  or  the  indecision,  or  the  jealousies,  or  the  envies,  or  any  other  of 
the  weaknesses  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  or  shall  it  not  ?  I  answer  in  the 
negative ;  and  upon  that  ground  I  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  his  con- 
duct, during  the  last  winter. 

It  is  very  notorious,  that  the  Reformers  looked  up  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
as  the  man  who  was  to  be  the  great  advocate  of  their  cause  in  Parliament. 
Indeed,  the  calls,  which  he  had  been  making  upon  the  People,  for  so 
many  years,  to  come  forward  in  a  body,  naturally  led  to  the  universal 
opinion,  that  he  would  be  transported  with  joy,  when  he  found,  that  they 
had  actually  come  forward  in  far  greater  numbers  and  with  demonstrations 
of  greater  knowledge,  zeal  and  resolution  than  he  ever  could  have  anti- 
cipated. Strange  to  say,  the  reverse  was  the  fact,  and  that  in  the  precise 
degree,  that  he  perceived  the  People  to  wax  warm,  he  appeared  to  wax 
cold ;  and  to  see  nothing  but  obstacles  in  the  pursuit  of  that,  to  the 
full  accomplishment  of  which  he  had  always  declared,  that  nothing  but 
the  hearty  and  unanimous  good-will  of  the  People  was  wanting.  While 
all  was  life  and  hope  amongst  the  Reformers,  he  remained  as  it  were 
entombed  at  Brighthelmstone  and  at  Hastings,  amidst  a  circle  of  that  very 
Standing  Army,  the  bare  appearance  of  which  one  would  have  thought 
was  enough  to  blast  his  sight. 

There  he  remained  until  late  in  December,  or,  rather,  early  in  January  ; 
while  millions  of  men  were  anxiously  looking,  from  every  corner  of  the 
country,  to  know  what  he  meant  to  do,  and  how  he  meant  to  proceed  in 
bringing  forward  their  cause  to  a  decision.  People  were  surprised,  that 
no  Meeting  took  place  in  Westminster.  What!  Palace  Yard,  which  had 
been  the  very  focus  of  Reform,  and  which  had  been  sending  forth  its 
burning  rays  so  long,  NOW,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  nation  was  in  a 
blaze,  to  become  dead  and  cold  as  a  horse-pond  !  The  holding  up  of  his 
finger  would  have  produced  a  Meeting  at  Westminster.  And  yet  no 
Meeting  took  place,  though  it  was  very  eagerly  called  for  by  many  most 
respectable  persons,  and  though  an  occasion  loudly  called  for  it,  inde- 
pendent of  the  cause  of  Reform  ;  namely,  the  imprisonment  of  my  LORD 
COCHRANE.  It  was  anxiously  desired,  that  a  public  Meeting,  and  not  one 
at  a  Tavern,  should  have  taken  place  upon  that  occasion.  Preparations 
were  actually  made  for  such  a  Meeting.  Nay,  the  Requisition  for  it  was 
sent  to  the  High  Bailiff.  But,  strange  to  tell,  the  Meeting  dwindled  into 
a  Tavern  size  by  the  refusal  of  Sir  Francis  to  attend  it.  This  fact  soon 
became  public,  and  a  most  injurious  effect  it  had.  Lord  Cochrane  had 
acquired  great  and  well-founded  popularity  for  his  most  manly  conduct 
at  the  London  Tavern,  when  he  blew  the  sinecure-soup  project  into  air. 
The  real  causes  of  his  sufferings  were  now  become  known  to  every  man  ; 
and  his  gallant  perseverance  and  disregard  of  suffering  had  gained  him 
wonderful  applause.  The  Penny  Subscription  set  on  foot  to  pay  his  fine 
had  excited  an  enthusiasm  that  never  was  surpassed,  and  in  which  all 
ranks,  except  tax-eaters,  participated.  There  was  never  such  a  Meeting 
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in  Westminster  as  that  would  have  been.  And,  was  it  patriotic  in  Sir 
Francis  to  prevent  that  Meeting  ?  Would  his  popularity  have  suffered 
because  another  man  received  marks  of  popularity  ? 

When  Sir  Francis  came  to  London  early  in  January,  then,  at  any  rate, 
we  expected  to  learn  what  were  his  precise  intentions.  In  this,  however, 
we  were  disappointed  ;  though  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  believe,  that 
he  would  not,  at  Ike  opening  of  the  Session,  give  notice  of  his  intention 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  a  Reform.  The  idea  of  a  motion,  for  the  dozenth 
time,  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  about  the  necessity  of  a  Reform,  was 
scouted  by  us  all,  not  only  as  ridiculous  in  itself,  but  as  manifestly  decep- 
tions and  mischievous  in  its  tendency.  But,  of  this  more  by-and-by. 
We  could  have  no  doubt,  that  a  Bill  was  intended ;  and  though  we  had 
^.rreat  reason  to  complain  of  the  sluggishness  of  our  Chief,  none  of  us 
doubted,  as  yet,  that  he  would,  in  the  distinct  terms  of  a  Bill,  move  for 
what  we  wanted,  and  what  we  were  praying  for.  It  was  not  more  long 
speeches  that  we  wanted.  It  was  something  to  the  point ;  something 
(hat  we  might  rail'/  round  till  we  obtained  our  object. 

There  was,  at  the  period  now  alluded  to,  a  degree  of  hope  and  of  en- 
thusiasm prevailing,  such  as  had  never  before  been  witnessed.  Like  a 
salamander  in  the  tire,  Sir  Francis  appeared  untouched  by  the  blaze  of 
public  spirit  that  shone  around  him,  and  the  ardour  of  which  was  all 
directed  towards  himself.  He  appeared  like  a  lover,  who  had  passed  the 
honey-moon ;  or,  rather  like  VAINLOVE,  in  one  of  CONGRKVE'S  Plays, 
who,  as  another  character  terms  it,  delighted  in  springing  the  covey,  and 
then  abandoning  the  sport :  for,  instead  of  being  at  his  house  in  London 
to  answer  the  numerous  eager  inquiries  of  zealous  and  honest  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  he  was,  we  were  told,  hunting  in  Surrey  with  the 
hounds  of  Maberly,  the  ARMY  TAILOR  !  This  circumstance  alone, 
which  I  found  to  have  been  truly  stated,  was  enough  to  excite  suspicion  ; 
and,  it  did  excite,  in  my  mind,  very  strong  suspicions ;  or,  rather,  it  con- 
firmed those  suspicions,  which  (for  reasons  by-and-by  to  be  stated)  I  had 
conceived  before  he  came  to  London, 

As  the  day  for  opening  the  Parliament  approached,  his  house  was,  of 
course,  more  and  more  resorted  to  by  Reformers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  ;  arid,  this  was  precisely  the  time,  these  momentous  days  were 
precisely  those  days,  which  he  selected  for  spending  in  Leicestershire  a 
fox-hunting !  Why  !  I  loved  the  country  and  hated  London  quite  as 
cordially  as  he  did.  I  could  have  written,  too,  at  Botley,  just  as  well  as 
in  London ;  but,  I  thought  it  my  duty,  or,  rather,  I  thought  nothing 
about  the  matter;  I  felt,  that  I  could  not,  at  such  a  time,  be  absent  from 
the  place  of  grand  resort  without  committing  something  very  little  short 
of  a  crime.  If,  indeed,  he  had  been  fixed  in  his  purpose  to  bring  in  the 
Bill,  his  absence  might  have  been  prudent  to  avoid  solicitations  on  the 
other  side.  But,  the  real  motive  of  so  perfectly  voluntary  an  absence 
became  but  too  apparent  in  the  sequel  :  that  is  to  say,  to  avoid  our  im- 
portunities to  keep  up  to  the  mark  of  our  wishes ;  a  motive  which  became 
the  more  obvious,  when  it  was  considered,  that  he  had  left  his  SON,  whose 
illness  had,  till  then,  been  the  ostensible  cause  of  his  absence,  and  had  also 
left  all  his  family,  in  Sussex,  while  he  took  his  line  of  march  to  the  North. 

The  day  of  the  Meeting  of  Parliament  was  now  at  hand.  The  town  was 
crowded  with  new  faces  and  anxious  hearts  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
He  being  absent,  and  no  one  being  able  to  tell  when  he  would  re- 
turn, the  houses  of  Major  Cartwright  and  myself  became  the  scenes  of 
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inquiry  and  information.  In  answer  to  the  eager  questions  about  Sir 
Francis,  we  held  out  a  confident  reliance  upon  his  coming  in  time  to 
carry  down  the  petitions,  and  to  give  his  notice  to  move  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill.  The  Major  really  expected  this,  and  though  I  did  not,  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  hold  out  hope  to  the  last  possible  moment.  In  the  mean- 
while the  deputies,  called  together  by  a  paper,  signed  by  Sir  Francis 
himself,  met,  came  to  certain  resolutions  as  to  what  sort  of  a  Bill  it 
ought  to  be  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  resolving,  that  they  had  so  entire  a 
confidence  in  the  integrity  and  wisdom  of  Sir  Francis,  that  they  were 
willing  to  leave  the  details  of  the  Bill  to  him. 

Day  after  day  passed,  and  no  news  from  Leicestershire  !  The  eve  of 
the  Parliament's  Meeting  brought  no  Sir  Francis !  Nay,  the  morning 
brought  no  comfort ;  nothing  to  cheer  the  half- distracted  crowds  of 
bearers  of  petitions,  who  had  come  up  in  full  expectation  of  being  re- 
ceived by  h-m  with  open  arms,  and  who  longed  even  for  a  sight  of  him. 
fn  this  state  of  things,  and  at  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
day  of  opening,  I  went  to  Major  Cartwright's,  who  had  about  a  dozen  of 
the  bearers  of  petitions  in  the  room  with  him,  and  who  had  told  them, 
that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Francis  saying,  that  he  would  be 
with  him  that  morning,  and  that  he,  the  Major,  expected  him  to  arrive 
every  minute.  "  Sir,"  said  I,  "  I  will  not  disguise  from  these  gentle- 
"  men  my  real  opinion.  I  have,  -for  some  weeks  suspected,  and  I  have 
"  told  you  my  suspicions,  that  Sir  Francis  Burdett  will  not  give  notice  of 
•**  a  Bill,  and  that  he  will  make  no  great  and  bold  effort  in  our  cause. 
"  And  I  do  not  now  believe,  that  he  will  call  upon  you  to-day ;  I  do  not 
"  believe,  that  he  will  carry  down  any  petitions  to-day  ;  1  do  not  believe, 
"  that  he  will  make  any  stand  for  us  in  the  House ;  and  I  advise  theso 
"  gentlemen  to  carry  their  petitions  to  LORD  COCHRAXK,  who,  I  have 
"  authority  to  say,  will  give  notice  of  a  Bill,  if  Sir  Francis  does  not." 

The  audience  were  astounded  at  my  words.  Many  of  them  had  re- 
ceived positive  instructions  to  deliver  their  petitions  into  the  liands  of  <Sir 
Francis  Burdett  alone.  They  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  But,  at  last, 
as  many  of  them  as  could  be  found,  assembled  at  Charing- cross,  in  the 
manner  described  in  my  last  letter  to  you,  and  proceeded  with  their 
petitions  to  the  house  of  LORD  COCHRANK,  who,  as  I  have  there  described, 
was  carried  into  Westminster  Hall  with  the  Bristol  Petition  in  his  arms, 
and  with  the  resolution  in  his  mind  to  give  notice  of  a  Bill,  if  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  did  not. 

Here  I  should  observe,  that  his  Lordship,  who  is  timid  only  when 
there  is  no  real  danger,  and  bold  only  u  hen  there  is  real  danger,  for  a 
long  time  resisted  our  importunities  to  give  notice  of  a  Bill,  chiefly  upon 
die  ground  that  it  would  be  done  with  so  much  more  and  so  much  better 
effect  by  his  colleague.  But,  answered  we,  your  Lordship  is  convinced 
that  it  ought  to  be  done ;  that  our  only  chance  of  success,  at  this  time, 
depends  upon  this  one  act,  done  in  a  bold  manner  ;  and  will  you  suffer 
the  cause  of  the  people  to  be  deprived  of  this  chance,  rather  than  not  do 
the  thing  yourself;  that  people,  who  have  shown  so  much  zeal  in  your 
cause  ;  who  have  resented  so  boldly  all  your  wrongs ;  who  have  been 
ever  ready  to  stand  by  you  to  the  last  ?  Does  your  lordship  think  it  just, 
that  the  cause  should  wait  the  good  pleasure,  the  leisure  hours,  or  the 
whim  of  any  man  living  ?  Do  you  think,  that  the  thousands  of  men,  any 
one  of  whom  would  do  the  thing,  were  they  in  Parliament,  as  ably  as  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  will  be  satisfied  with  your  declining  to  do  it,  merely  out 
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of  deference  to  him  ?  Do  you  think,  that  the  People  of  Westminster, 
who  have  placed  it  in  your  power  to  do  so  much  for  the  country,  will  be 
satisfied  with  your  doing  nothing1,  because  your  colleague  will  do  nothing1? 
His  lordship  was  convinced,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  it;  and,  how  he 
came  not  to  do  it  remains  to  be  explained,  and  forms  the  most  curious 
part  of  this  most  curious  history.  When  rny  Lord  Cochrane  arrived  in 
the  House,  Sir  Francis  was  there,  and  had  GIVEN  A  NOTICE,  but,  of 
what  sort  Lord  Cochrane  could  not,  probably,  distinctly  learn.  Sir 
FRANCIS,  who,  as  I  had  predicted,  had  not  called  upon  Major  CarlAuright, 
had  taken  also  such  special  care  not  to  come  in  contact  with  any  Re- 
former, that  he  actually  came  in  a  straight  line  from  Leicestershire  to 
the  door  of  the  Honourable  House  in.  a  post-chaise,  and  passed  by  the 
end  of  New  Palace  Yard  just  at  the  time  when  the  thousands  of  people 
were  carrying-  Lord  Cochrane  to  the  other  door  of  that  House !  He 
would  naturally  expect,  from  this  indication,  that  his  lordship-  had  been 
chosen  to  occupy  his  place  as  to  the  Bill,  about  which  we  were  so 
anxious  ;  and,  before  his  lordship,  who,  on  account  of  the  crowd,  moved 
slowly,  could  arrive  and  take  his  place,  he,  Sir  Francis,  had  given  his 
Notice  for  a  Committee ;  that  is  to  say,  for  what  the  French  call  a 
parler  pour  parler,  and  what  we  call  a  talk  for  talk  sake;  or,  in  this 
case,  for  a  giving  the  thing  the  go-by  \  When,  therefore,  Lord  Coch- 
rane, agreeably  to  his  promise,  asked  Sir  Francis  whether  he  was  about 
to  (jive  his  notice,  the  latter  answered,  that  he  had  given  it.  After  this 
for  Lord  Cochrane  to  give  any  Notice  upon  the  same  subject,  would  have 
been  at  once  to  proclaim  a  division  between  them  ;  and,  therefore,  he  did 
not  do  it. 

I  am  loth  to  call  this  acting  the  part  of  the  dog  in  the  *nanger  ;  arid  1 
beg  of  you,  my  good  friends,  who  have  been  as  great  admirers  of  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  as  any  in  the  kingdom,  to  give  to  this  act  the  most  mild 
association  of  epithets  and  terms  that  your  justice  will  permit  you  to  em- 
ploy. But,  willing-  as  I  should  be  to  stop  short  of  direct  censure,  it  is 
impossible  for  me,  without  first  divesting  myself  of  all  feeling  for  the 
suffering  nation  and  its  cause,  to  speak  in  any  terms  short  of  direct  cen- 
sure of  the  greater  part  of  Sir  Francis's  conduct  subsequent  to  this  epoch. 

We  have  seen,  in  former  letters,  that  the  Prince's  Speech  had,  for  its 
main  object,  to  reprobate  the  Reformers  and  to  produce  new  laws  to  put 
them  down,  or,  at  least  to  reduce  them  to  silence.  The  following  words, 
at  the  close  of  the  speech,  could  leave  no  doubt  of  this  in  the  mind  of 
any  man  living.  I  have  quoted  these  words  before,  but  they  must  find  a 
place  Jiere,  in  order  to  a  clear  understanding  of  what  is  to  follow  : — 

'<  In  considering  our  internal  situation,  you  will,  I  doubt  not,  feel  a  just  i/idiq- 
•itation  at  the  attempt*  which  have  been  made  to  take  advantage  of  the  distresses 
of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  a  spirit  of  sedition  and  violence. — t 
am  too  well  convinced  of  the  loyalty  and  good  sense  of  the  great  body  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects,  to  believe  them  capable  of  being  perverted  by  the  arts  which 
are  employed  to  seduce  them ;  but  I  am  determined  to  omit  no  precautions  for 
preserving  the  public  peace,  and  for  counteracting  the  designs  of  ihe  disaffected: 
and  I  rely  with  the  utmost  confidence  on  your  cordial  support  and  co- operation  in 
upholding  a  system  of  law  and  government,  from  which  we  have  derived  inestimable 
advantages,  which  has  enabled  us  to  conclude,  with  unexampled  glory,  a  contest 
whereon  depended  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  and  which  has  been  hitherto 
felt  by  ourselves,  as  it  is  acknowledged  by  other  nations,  to  be  the  most  perfect 
that  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  people." 

Was  it  not  of  the  very  first  importance,  that  these  assertions  and 
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propositions,  should  be  instantly  met  with  flat  contradiction  and  with 
decided  reprobation  ?  Did  not  all  the  world  see,  the  moment  they  saw 
this  speech,  what  the  Ministers  were  driving  at  ?  Could  Sir  Francis 
Burdett.  then,  have  any  doubt  upon  this  subject  ?  Must  he  not  have 
been  certain,  that  Gagging*  Bills  were  intended  in  order  to  silence  those, 
whom  he  had  for  many  years  been  reproaching  for  their  silence  upon  this 
very  subject  ?  And  yet  he  suffered  a  two-daw's  debate  upon  this  speech 
to  pass  over,  without  ever  say  ins;  one  single  word  in  disapprobation  of  any 
part  of  it \  Though,  as  every  man  must  have  seen,  this  was  the  time, 
and  the  only  time  to  meet  and  rebut  these  unfounded  charges  against  the 
Reformers,  and  .to  give  the  alarm  as  to  the  measures  about  to  be  hatched 
and  brought  forth.  During  this  long  debate  there  was  no  species  of 
abuse  that  was  not  heaped  upon  the  Reformers ;  their  meetings,  their 
petitions,  their  speeches,  their  publications.  All  these  were  called  veno- 
mous, seditious,  blasphemous,  rebellious.  And,  all  this  he  heard  without 
uttering  one  single  word  in  our  defence  !  Nay,  what  is,  if  possible, 
worse,  he  declined,  or  rather,  refused,  to  say  one  word  in  our  defence, 
when  a  proposition  to  do  so  was  offered  to  be  brought  forward,  and 
actually  was  brought  forward  by  another  I 

During  the  debate  on  the  Speech,  LORD  COCHRANE,  seeing  no  one 
willing  to  make  a  stand,  or  even  to  utter  a  word,  in  our  defence,  and 
knowing,  a*  every  man  must  have  known,  what  the  close  of  the  Speech 
aimed  at.  moved  the  following  amendment  to  the  Address  : — "That  this 
"  House  has  taken  a  view  of  the  public  proceedings,  throughout  the 
"  country,  by  those  persons,  who  have  met  to  petition  for  a  Reform  of 
"this  House,  and  that,  in  justice  to  those  persons  as  well  as  to  the 
"people  at  large,  and  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  the  people  that  this 
"  House  wishes  to  entertain  and  encourage  no  misrepresentation  of  their 
"  honest  intentions,  this  House  with  great  humility,  beg  leave  to  assure 
"  his  Royal  His'hnes*,  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  discover  one  single 
"  instance,  in  which  meetings  to  petition  for  Parliamentary  Reform  have 
"  been  accompanied  with  any  attempt  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity  ; 
"  and  this  House  further  beg  leave  to  assure  his  Royal  Highness,  that,  in 
"  order  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  those  rigorous  measures,  which  are 
"  contemplated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Speech  of  his  Royal  Highness. 
"  this  House  will  take  into  their  early  consideration  the  propriety  of 
"abolishing  sinecures  and  unmerited  pensions  and  grants,  the  reduction 
"  of  the  civil  list,  and  of  all  salaries  which  are  now  disproportionate  to 
"  the  services,  and  especially,  that  they  will  take  into  their  consideration 
"  the  Reform  of  this  House,  agreeably  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
"land,  this  House  being  decidedly  of  opinion  that  justice  and  humanity, 
"  as  well  as  policy,  call,  at  this  time  of  universal  distress,  for  measures 
"  of  conciliation, "and  not  of  rigour,  towards  a  people  who  have  made  so 
"many  and  such  great  sacrifices,  and  who  are  now  suffering,  in  conse- 
"  quence  of  those  sacrifices,  all  the  calamities  with  which  a  nation  can  be 
"  afflicted." 

Now,  though  it  is  very  well  known  that  this  amendment  would  not 
have  been  carried,  it  is  also  well  known,  that  a  debate  would  have  srro\vn 
out  of  it,  in  which  debate  would  have  come  naturally  under  review  all  the 
conduct  of  the  Reformers,  all  their  Petitions  and  Publications,  and  that 
here  might  have  been  fought  a  glorious  battle  against  the  intended 
measures.  In  short,  if  this  battle  had  been  fought  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
with  resolution  and  boldness,  the  Ministers  would  have  been  checked  at 
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the  outset.  The  People  would  have  been  encouraged  ;  they  would  have 
petitioned  against  the  measures  that  followed  upon  the  heels  of  the 
Speech ;  and,  I  verily  believe,  that  the  State  Dung-eons  would  now  have 
been  empty,  and  that  I  should  not  have  been  in  exile.  But,  instead  of 
fighting  a  battle  upon  these  grounds  so  fair  and  so  advantageous,  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  did  not  even  second  the  motion,  so  that  it  dropped  dead 
without  ever  being  put  from  the  chair  !  And  what  was  his  excuse  for  not 
having  seconded  this  motion,  upon  which,  perhaps,  the  liberties  of  the 
country  hung  ?  Why,  that  he  was  out  in  the  gallery  when  it  was  put, 
and  was  going  home.  This  he  told  you,  People  of  Westminster,  in  Palace- 
Yard  ;  but,  he  did  not  tell  you,  that  he  had  seen  the.  motion  before,  and 
that  he  knew  it  was  going  to  be  made  !  True  he  was  absent  when  the 
motion  was  made  ;  but  WHY  was  he  absent  ? 

This  is  not  the  way,  in  which  Sir  Francis  Burdett  has  been  treated  by 
the  PEOPLE.  He  has  been  put  into  Parliament  by  a  subscription,  not 
of  the  RUSSELLS  and  others,  of  whose  acquaintance  and  support  he  now 
boasts,  but  of  the  Reformers  all  over  England !  Did  the  people  treat 
him  thus,  when  he  stood  for  Middlesex  ?  Did  they  treat  him  thus,  when 
he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  ;  or  when  he  came  out  of  the  Tower  ?  Have 
they  ever  abandoned  him  for  one  single  moment  ?  Have  they  ever  drawn 
off  from  him,  when  his  enemies  have  called  him  violent  and  seditious? 
And,  as  to  the  publications  of  the  Reformers  which  he  tacitly  suffered  to 
be  loaded  with  every  species  of  abuse,  has  he  ever  been  abandoned  by 
those  publications?  .Have  those  publications  ever  been  silent  when  he 
was  an  object  of  calumny  ?  Yet  he  could  sit  out  two  whole  debates 
silent  as  a  mouse  in  a  cheese,  while  these  publications  were  represented 
as  "  venom,"  and  while  their  authors  were  marked  out  as  fit  objects  for 
the  dungeon  !  Let  us  hope,  if  we  can,  that  his  future  conduct  may  be 
such  as  to  cause  this  to  be  forgi ven ;  but  I  frankly  avow,  that,  by  me,  it 
can  never  be  forgotten.  I  refrain  from  imputing  this  silence,  upon  such 
an  occasion,  to  ingratitude,  because  that  is  the  blackest  of  crimes ;  but 
to  what  am  I  to  impute  it?  To  talk  of  "  indolence ;"  to  talk  of  ''  slug- 
gishness'/' to  talk  of  "  inadvertence ;"  to  talk  of  any  of  these,  in  such  a 
case,  is  to  insult  common  sense  in  the  manner  the  most  gross.  The  poor 
creatures  in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  were  obliged  to  submit  to  suffo- 
cation, because  the  Vi/ier  was  asleep,  and  no  one  dared  to  disturb  his 
repose  !  But,  was  it  thus,  that  the  People  of  England  were  to  suffer, 
because  Sir  Francis  Burden,  who  owed  them  so  much,  was  not  disposed 
to  open  his  mouth  ?  When  charged  with  this  neglect  of  duty,  at  a  sub- 
sequent Meeting  in  Palace-Yard,  he  said,  that  he  had  often  heard  of 
Members  being  blamed  for  what  they  had  done ;  but  that  he  never  before 
heard  of  any  Member  being  censured  for  what  he  had  not  done.  No: 
but,  surely,  he  must  often  have  heard  of  men  being  not  only  blamed,  but 
pujiished,  for  not  having  done  certain  things ;  and  he  will  find,  I  believe, 
that  not  to  denounce  a  treason,  of  which  we  have  knowledge,  is  a  crime 
punishable  with  death  by  the  law  of  the  land.  So  that  this  was  an  attempt 
to  parry  the  charge  by  a  mere  turn  of  expression.  What !  in  the  cata- 
logue of  offences  against  our  country,  does  no  such  thing  as  a  neglect  of 
duty  find  a  place  ?  And,  when  Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  elected  for  West- 
minster, did  not  the  patriotic  people  of  that  City  expect  him  to  do  some- 
thing for  them  ?  Yes,  they  expected  him  to  be  the  great  champion  of 
the  cause  of  liberty,  and  more  especially  of  the  cause  of  Reform.  Was 
not  this  the  case  ?  Will  any  man  deny,  that  this  was  the  ground  of  all 
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our  exertions,  our  votes  and  subscriptions?  And,  was  he  not  hound, 
then,  to  act  agreeably  to  this  clearly  understood  compact ;  or,  to  resign 
his  seat?  He  cannot  give  us  a  Reform  of  the  Parliament.  I  know  that 
very  well.  Our  plan  of  Reform,  though  standing-  upon  the  very  principles, 
which  he  has  so  long  inculcated,  he  might  not  now  approve  of.  But, 
could  he  not  have  opened  his  lips  in  defence  of  our  conduct,  when  that 
conduct  was  so  perfectly  legal,  that  the  Law- Officers  of  the  Crown,  with 
their  two  pair  of  sharp  eyes,  could  find  nothing  in  that  conduct  to  prose- 
cute ?  Well !  but  suppose  us  Reformers  to  have  become  too  violent  for 
his  more  sober  years.  Was  the  personal  freedom  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
nation  of  consequence  not  sufficient  to  call  forth  a  word  from  him  ?  He 
did  oppose  the  Bills  afterwards ;  and  so  did  Lord  Milton,  who  was  one 
of  the  Green-Bag  Committee,  and  who  voted  for  new  laws  in  that  Com- 
mittee. Oh,  no  !  It  was  not  subsequent  harangues  that  were  wanted. 
It  was  a  gallant  fight  at  the  outset;  and,  besides,  never,  from  first  to  last, 
though  such  numerous  opportunities  were  offered,  did  he  utter  one  single 
syllable  in  our  defence;  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  dealing  in  vague  gene- 
ralities, seemed  to  allow,  that  our  conduct  was  not  to  be  defended.  Let 
us  hope,  my  good  friends  in  England,  that  we  shall  live  to  see  the  day, 
when  we  shall  not  stand  in  need  of  him  for  a  defender  !  If  he  did  not 
toss  us  down  to  be  worried  by  the  Ministers,  he,  at  any  rate,  stood  and 
looked  on  as  an  uninterested  spectator. 

Doubtless,  there  would  have  been  Bills  of  some  sort  passed,  in  spite  of 
all  that  he  could  have  done.  But,  is  it  likely,  that,  if  he  had  fought  our 
battle,  in  the  manner  that  it  might  have  been  fought,  and  that  he  was  s  > 
well  able  to  fight  it ;  is  it  likely,  that  if  this  had  been  done,  the  same 
measures  would  have  been  proposed  ?  At  any  rate,  he  was  in  a  place 
where  he  dared  speak  out;  where  he  ran  no  risk  in  describing  those 
measures  in  their  true  colours;  where  he  could  have  proposed  Resolutions, 
which  he  was  sure  would  be  seconded ;  and  where  he  could  have  placed 
upon  indelible  record  the  infamous  conduct  of  our  enemies.  And,  was  it 
not  a  neglect  of  an  imperious  duty  not  to  do  this  ?  There  were  hundreds 
of  those  men,  whom  he  thus  abandoned  to  the  rage  of  the  Borough- 
mon°*ers,  who  would  have  done  all  this,  and  more  than  all  this,  and  who 
would  have  done  it  well  too.  This  he  knows  ;  and  sorry  I  am  to  say, 
that  I  believe,  that  this  knowledge  led  him  to  see  without  any  great  regret, 
if  not  with  inward  satisfaction,  any  measures  adopted  that  were  calculated 
to  keep  those  men  from  being  his  competitors  for  popularity  and  for 
renown. 

Other  motives  have  been  ascribed ;  but  we  shall  find,  I  believe,  upon  a 
fair  examination  of  his  conduct,  that  all  the  indications  of  those  other 
motives  resolve  themselves  into  so  many  concurrent  presumptive  proofs 
of  this  all-devouring  and  destructive  motive.  It  was,  indeed,  subject  of 
wonder  and  of  astonishment,  when  his  only  son  became  an  officer  in  that 
very  standing  army,  against  the  practices  in  which,  and  against  the  very 
existence  of  which,  the  father  had,  all  his  life  long,  been  so  loudly  in- 
veighing. For  my  part,  when  I  first  heard  of  the  fact,  I  treated  it  as  one 
of  °he  lies  of  the  day,  intended  for  twenty-four  hours,  to  injure  the  cha- 
racter of  Sir  Francis.  What,  then,  was  my  astonishment ;  what  was  my 
sorrow,  whan  I  not  only  found  that  his  son  was  in  the  Standing  Army, 
but,  that  he  was  in  the  Prince's  own  Regiment,  and  serving  under  one  of 
those  very  German  Officers,  to  employ  whom  in  such  a  capacity  is  noto- 
riously a  daring  violation  of  the  law  !  Had  the  son,  led  away  by  the 
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military  madness  of  the  day,  and,  possibly,  decoyed  by  some  of  his  com- 
panions amongst  the  aristocracy,  who  would  materially  wish  to  give  pain 
to,  and  excite  suspicions  respecting  the  father,  dashed  into  the  ranks  in 
time  of  war,  in  search  of  "  honourable  scars." — Even  in  that  case,  the 
circumstance  must  have  awakened  some  degree  of  suspicion.  But,  here 
is  a  joining  of  the  Standing  Army  in  time  of  peace,  the  very  existence 
of  which  the  father  has  reprobated  in  every  term  of  reprobation.  The 
commission  might,  possibly,  be  dated  before  the  close  of  the  war;  but, 
Mr.  Burdett  did  not  join  his  regiment  till  peace ;  and,  besides,  there  v;as 
no  law  to  compel  him  to  remain  in  it,  and  to  be  liable  to  be  ordered  out, 
at  any  moment,  to  draw  his  sword,  and  order  his  men  to  fire,  upon  the 
People.  This  very  young  man,  when  six  years  younger,  saw  his  father 
dragged  from  his  house,  and  escorted  to  the  Tower,  by  a  part  of  this  very 
Standing  Army.  Nay,  the  youth  himself  accompanied  the  father  in  the 
same  coach  on  that  memorable  occasion.  We  were,  at  that  time  told, 
in  the  public  prints,  that,  "  at  the  moment  when  the  soldiers  forced  the 
"doors  of  the  house,  Sir  Francis  was  standing  reading  Muyna  C/iarta  to 
"  his  son  in  Latin  !"  One  would  have  thought,  that  these  circumstances 
would  have  been  imprinted  in  the  mind  and  on  the  heart  of  this  young 
man  to  his  latest  breath.  One  would  have  thought,  that  he  would  have 
begged  his  bread  from  door  to  door,  rather  than  have  served  in  that  same 
Standing  Army,  and  that,  too,  under  the  sway  of  the  very  same  set  of 
Ministers. 

But,  you  will  say,  "  might  not  the  son  enter  the  army  without  the  fa- 
ther's consent,  and  even  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances  ?"  Undoubtedly 
he  might,  and  though  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  I  really  believe, 
that  the  step  never  received  the  father's  consent.  The  account,  which 
some  very  zealous  political  friends  of  Sir  Francis  give  of  the  matter  is 
this  : — They  say,  that  the  wife  of  COUTTS,  the  Banker,  who  is  Sir  Francis's 
father-in-law,  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  dine  at 
her  house,  along  with  a  parcel  of  his  army-people,  as  a  sort  of  giving  the 
sanction  to  the  Great  to  visit  her,  she  having  lately  quitted  the  avocation 
of  play-actress,  and  having,  from  ardour  of  affection,  no  doubt,  married 
COUTTS  not  many  days  (less  than  twenty,  I  believe)  after  the  mother  of 
Lady  Burdett  was  cold.  Whether  this  scheme  of  introducing  her  to  the 
Great  succeeded  or  not,  I  never  inquired  ;  though  I  should  rather  sup- 
pose, that  it  did  not,  seeing  what  numerous  newspaper  paragraphs  we 
have  read  in  praise  of  the  Lady's  acts  of  charity,  which  acts,  of  course, 
the  sharp-sighted  newspaper  people  discovered  of  themselves,  and  bla- 
zoned forth  to  the  world  from  a  mere  sense  of  morality  and  religion, 
and  without  the  smallest  desire  of  ever  being  paid  for  the  insertion.  Oh, 
Lord  !  no  ;  not  they  !  But,  whether  the  scheme  succeeded  or  not ;  or  whe- 
ther there  really  ever  was  such  a  scheme,  I  am  not  certain ;  but,  of  the 
fact  of  the  Duke  of  York's  visits  the  newspapers  took  care  to  inform  us 
in  as  prominent  a  way  as  even  Mrs.  Coutts  herself  could  have  wished. 
These  vehicles  informed  us,  too,  that  Lady  Burdett  and  Sir  Francis  did 
not  visit  the  new  mother-in-law  ;  but,  that  Sir  Francis's  son  did  visit  her, 
and,  it  is  generally  understood,  that  that  son,  who  is  the  heir-at-law  to 
Sir  Francis's  title,  and  to  a  great  part  of  his  immense  estates,  is  also  to 
be  the  possessor  of  the  far  greater  part  of  Coutts's,  perhaps  a  half  million 
of  money;  but,  this,  of  course,  must  depend  wholly  on  the  pleasure  of 
Coutts,  or,  perhaps,  partly  on  that  of  Mrs.  Coutts. 

Now,  it  is  said  by  the  friends  of  Sir  Francis  (for  I  never  heard  a  word 
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from  his  lips  on  the  subject),  that  at  one  of  these  visits  of  the  Duke,  the 
Commission  was  offered  to  Mr.  Burclett,  and  that  he  accepted  of  it  with- 
out his  father's  consent,  and  even  without  his  knowledge.  All  which  is 
so  natural  and  so  probable,  that  I  never  hesitated,  for  one  moment,  to 
give  it  my  entire  belief.  It  is  so  obvious,  that  the  Duke  of  York  and 
even  the  Prince,  whose  consent  must  have  been  obtained,  because  he  is 
the  Colonel  of  the  Regiment,  would  wish  to  have  this  young  man  in 
their  hand,  that  there  needs  not  one  word  on  the  subject  of  the  reasons 
for  that  wish.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  thou- 
sands of  reasons  for  Sir  Francis's  shuddering  at  this  destination  of  his 
only  son. 

As  we  are  proceeding  upon  the  supposition  of  a  non-consenting  father, 
we  must  carry  along  with  us  the  idea  of  an  undutifal  son.  Yet,  let  us 
not  judge  too  hastily.  The  advice  of  a  woman,  who  had  been  able  so 
completely  to  subdue  the  heart,  and,  what  is  more,  open  the  hand,  of  a 
thrifty  banker  in,  I  believe,  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age,  together 
with  the  affable  kindness  of  Royalty,  whose  notice,  even  in  the  way  of 
a  bare  look,  so  many  covet,  may  well  be  thought  too  powerful  for  the 
head  of  almost  any  young  man  of  fashion.  Therefore,  when  Mr.  Bur- 
dett  was,  in  consequence  of  his  fall  from  a  gig,  lying,  as  was  supposed, 
at  death's  door  at  Brighton,  it  was  natural  for  his  father  to  fly  to  him, 
however  much  he  might  be  displeased  with  his  conduct  ;  for,  if  we  can, 
as  I  sincerely  do,  see  fair  ground  of  apology  for  this  young  man,  how 
readily,  and  especially  at  such  a  moment,  would  apologies  crowd  into  the 
mind  of  a  tender  father  !  And  a  father,  too,  who,  in  spite  of  his  appa- 
rent coldness,  yields,  I  am  well  persuaded,  to  very  few  men  in  the  world 
in  kindness  of  heart.  Speaking  of  him  as  a  man  in  private  life,  there 
never  was  a  more  sincerely  compassionate  man  than  Sir  Francis  Burdett. 
There  is  no  suffering  creature  for  whom  he  does  not  feel.  To  regard, 
therefore,  his  long  continuance  in  the  hated  Barracks  at  Brighton,  where 
he  had  a  child  to  be  saved  from  death ;  to  regard  this  as  an  indication 
of  his  having  consented  to  his  son  becoming  part  of  the  Standing  Army 
in  time  of  peace,  is  to  be  guilty  of  great  injustice.  Nor,  while  his  son's 
life  was  in  danger,  do  I  think  that  any  blame  attached  to  him  for  his  total 
neglect  of  all  public  affairs.  If  we  readily  excuse  a  labouring  man  for 
being  absent  from  his  work,  when  he  has  a  child  at  the  point  of  death, 
why  should  we  not  excuse  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  whose  mind  must  have 
been  wholly  taken  up  with  this  one  object  ?  Therefore,  every  unfavour- 
able conclusion,  drawn  from  this  absence  at  Brighton,  I  set  down  as  un- 
just, except  inasmuch  as  that  absence  wag  continued  long  after  Mr.  Bur- 
dett was  recovered,  and  a  part  of  the  time  of  which  continued  absence, 
as  the  newspapers  informed  us,  was  occupied  in  the  diversion  of  hunting 
with  the  Prince's  hounds,  while  the  Reformers,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  were  in  motion,  and  were  burning  with  impatience  to  know  what 
measures  Sir  Francis  had  resolved  on,  in  order,  that  all  might  pull  toge- 
ther, as  offering  the  only  ground  of  hope  of  success. 

This  absence,  and  the  total  silence  that  accompanied  it  gave  rise  to 
many  suspicions,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  son's  being  in  the  army, 
and  in  the  Prince's  own  regiment,  was  now  dwelt  upon  by  every  one  as 
a  symptom  of  a  fatal  change  in  the  father's  mind  ;  for,  in  the  distant 
parts  of  the  country,  the  honest  Reformers  knew  no  more  about  Coutts 
and  his  wife  than  they  did  about  the  old  man  in  the  moon  ;  nor,  indeed, 
quite  so  much ;  for  they  did  know,  that  they  had  heard  their  grand- 
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mothers  say,  that  there  was  such  a  man  as  the  man  in  the  moon,  and 
they  had  never  heard  that  there  was  such  a  man  as  Coutts.  They  judged, 
as  they  naturally  would,  and  as  they  had  a  right  to  do,  from  the  naked 
fact.  They  had  undoubted  proof,  that  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  son  was 
gone  into  the  Standing  Army ;  they  found  Sir  Francis  absent,  hunting 
with  the  Prince's  hounds,  and  silent  as  to  the  subject  of  Reform.  And 
how  were  they  to  draw  any  other  conclusion,  than  that  he  had  given  his 
consent  to  the  taking  of  a  commission  by  his  son  ? 

Ready  as  lam  to  acquit  Sir  Francis  of  having  given  this  consent ;  ready  as 
I  am  to  apologize  for  the  conduct  of  his  son,  I  must  not,  however,  forget, 
chat  there  is  a  duty  here  which  was  due  from  Sir  Francis  to  his  country,  re- 
garding, as  he  did,  the  cause  of  Reform  the  cause  of  his  country.  It  was  his 
duty,  and  his  bounden  duty,  to  make  known  to  the  nation,  that  he  had  not 
given  his  consent.  Will  he  say,  that  the  public  had  no  right  to  demand 
an  account  of  any  of  his  family  affairs  ?  This  would  be  going  very  far, 
even  if  the  affair  was  a  family  one.  For,  it  is  possible  to  suppose  a  case, 
in  which  a  mere  family  affair  might  be  deeply  interesting  to  a  public 
cause.  Suppose,  for  instance,  Castlereagh  were  to  become  a  widower, 
and  that  Sir  Francis  (God  forgive  me  for  the  supposition  !)  were  to 
bestow  the  hand  of  one  of  his  daughters  upon  the  noble  Viscount !  This 
would  be  purely  a  family  affair.  And  yet  I  imagine,  that  no  one  will  at- 
tempt to  deny,  that  the  people  must  be  extremely  doltish,  if  they  thought 
it  of  no  consequence  to  them.  Suppose  my  two  eldest  sons  were  now  to 
go  to  England,  and  that  one  of  them  were  to  become  under-secretary  to 
Sidmouth,  and  the  other  one  of  his  Police  Justices,  and  were,  as  of  course 
they  would,  to  set  to  work  to  carry  the  Gagging  Bills  into  execution  ;  and 
suppose  I  were  to  remain  silent  upon  the  subject.  What  would  you,  my 
good  friends,  think  of  me  ?  I  dare  not  attempt  to  describe  your  thoughts ; 
but,  I  know,  that  the  utmost  stretch  of  your  kindness  would  be  required 
to  induce  you  to  content  yourselves  with  saying,  that  I  should  do  well  to 
say  not  another  word  about  my  love  of  country,  till  this  mysterious  matter 
was  cleared  up.  Well,  then,  if  this  is  what  the  kindest  of  my  kind 
friends  would  say  to  me;  in  virtue  of  what  moral  principle,  of  what  rule 
of  right,  of  what  exemption  or  privilege  known  amongst  men,  is  the  nation 
not  to  say  the  same  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett  ?  But,  still  the  cases  are  by 
no  means  analogous.  The  nation's  claim  upon  Sir  Francis  is  far,  very 
far,  superior  to  any  claim  that  even  any  portion  of  the  nation  has  upon  me. 
You,  my  good  friends,  and  all  my  countrymen  in  a  body,  have  a  claim 
upon  me  for  that  attachment  which  is  due  to  my  country,  and  which  un- 
sophisticated nature  bids  every  man  bear  towards  his  country ;  and  this 
attachment  you  have  a  right  to  call  upon  me  to  show  by  the  exertion  of 
my  talents,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  safety  of  myself  and  my  family. 
But,  besides  this  claim,  which  the  nation  has  upon  all  of  us,  the  whole 
nation,  and  the  Reformers  in  particular,  have  special  and  peculiar  claims 
upon  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  who  has  entered  into  a  positive  compact  with 
them  ;  who  has  been  supported  in  his  public  character  by  their  votes  and 
by  their  subscriptions,  and  who,  in  return,  has  a  thousand  times  pledged 
himself  to  maintain  their  cause.  I  am  bound  by  no  such  ties  ;  and  yet, 
in  the  case  above  supposed,  you  would,  I  am  sure,  regard  an  explanation 
from  me  as  a  bounden  duty.  All  I  ask,  therefore,  is  that,  in  taking  the 
most  lenient  course,  you  will  decide  on  the  conduct  of  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett in  this  respect,  as  you  would  decide  on  my  conduct. 

As  to  the  story  in  January,    about  Sir  Francis  being  about  to  be  called 
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up  to  the  House  of  Peers,  or  at  least  that,  in  case  of  his  refusal,  his  Lady 
was  to  become  a  Countess  in  her  own  right,  with  remainder  to  her  son,  it 
was  a  story,  which,  though  never  publicly  coutradicted,  I  never  for  one 
moment  believed  ;  for  as  old  WHITFIELD  once  told  his  congregation, 
"  no  man  prays  to  be  damned  ;"  and,  as  for  forcing  the  thing1  upon 
him,  or  upon  Lady  Burdett,  as  BOILEAU'S  bishop  flung  his  blessing-,  out 
of  pure  spite,  at  a  Jesuit  who  had  crept  under  a  bench  in  the  church  in 
order  to  avoid  it,  the  thing  was  too  ridiculous  not  to  make  the  nation 
choke  with  laughter. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  believe  that  the  courtly  air  of  Brighton  had  some 
effect  upon  Sir  Francis.  The  very  purlieus  of  a  Court-Barrack  are  pesti- 
lential as  to  political  principle.  Surrounded  by  crafty  courtiers  in  the 
garb  of  frank  and  thoughtless  military  officers ;  listening  to  the  praises 
bestowed  on  a  beloved  son,  about  whose  health  he  was  so  anxious ;  and 
receiving,  perhaps,  personal  condolence  from  the  Prince  himself.  Under 
such  circumstances,  and  in  moments  of  incaution,  men  commit  them- 
selves before  they  reflect  on  what  they  are  doing,  and  they  are,  by  slow 
degrees,  led  to  do  things,  which  they  would  at  first  have  shuddered  but 
to  think  of.  It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  the  blaze  of  Reform  bursted 
forth,  and  that,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  knowledge  and  talent  seemed 
to  be  possessed  by  almost  every  man  that  opened  his  lips  at  a  public 
meeting.  • 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  is  a  sensible  man.  No  man's  character  was  ever 
more  misunderstood  generally  than  his.  He  is  a  sober,  reflecting,  and 
even  profound  man  ;  and  his  love  to  his  country  would  be  exceeding 
that  of  any  man  I  ever  knew,  except  the  brave  old  Major  Cartwright, 
were  it  not  for  his  ill-judged  ambition.  This  ambition  will  suffer  no  com- 
petitor, and  especially  in  the  capacity  of  orator,  in  which  he  falls  beneath 
so  many  hundreds.  I  forget  who  it  is  that  writes  a  fable  about  the  thanks- 
givings of  the  animals  to  Jupiter.  The  peacock  returned  thanks  for  his 
sweet  voice,  the  hog  for  his  cleanliness,  the  viper  for  his  harmless  nature, 
and  so  on.  And  it  does  frequently  happen,  that  nature,  in  her  freaks, 
makes  men  so  perverse  as  to  think  little  of  the  talents  which  they  really 
possess,  and  to  think  unconscionably  highly  of  talents,  in  which  every  one 
but  themselves  can  see  that  they  are  deficient. 

It  has  always  been  the  passion  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  to  be  at  the  head, 
and  not  only  at  the  head,  but  to  have  no  degrees  of  approach  toivards 
him,  and  especially  in  the  capacity  of  speech-maker,  a  talent  beneath  no- 
tice, when  compared  with  the  great  and  solid  powers  of  mind  which  he 
possesses.  To  hear  him  by  the  side  of  his  breakfast-table  ;  to  hear  the 
fine  and  consequent  reasoning,  the  profound  remarks,  and  the  simple  and 
strong  language  that  comes  from  his  lips;  and,  in  a  few  hours  afterwards 
to  find  a*ll  this  as  it  were  wholly  forgotten,  and  to  hear  him  labouring  till 
he  is  out  of  breath  in  the  utterance  of  sentences  two  minutes  long,  each 
containing  in  its  belly  two  or  three  parentheses,  and  each  of  these  two 
or  three  little  ones  one  within  another,  as  SWIFT  calls  it,  "  like  a  nest  of 
pill-boxes,"  while  the  sentence  closes,  at  last,  without  any  memory  being 
able  to  collect  its  ideas  into  any  rational  point  or  conclusion,  and  leaving 
no  other  impression  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  than  that  which  is 
produced  by  declamatory  rant ;  to  hear  him  thus,  in  these  two  different 
situations,  is  enough  to  make  any  sensible  man  avoid  the  rock  of  misguided 
ambition.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  may  be  well  assured,  whatever  some 
persons  may  say  to  this,  that  this  is  the  opinion  of  every  man,  who  is 
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sincerely  enough  his  friend  to  lament  his  misconception  of  his  talents.  I 
could  name  a  score  off-hand  who  have  expressed  precisely  the  same  opi- 
nion. But,  why  did  I  never  say  this  before  ?  If  any  one  asks  this  silly 
question,  my  answer  is,  that  these  are  thing's  which  brothers  do  not  say 
to  brothers ;  and,  as  to  saying-  it  to  the  public,  one  reason,  amongst  a 
thousand  others,  is,  that  it  would  have  done  harm  to  our  cause.  Nor 
should  I  have  said  it  now,  if  I  had  not  regarded  the  saying-  it  as  necessary 
to  our  own  defence  in  explaining  the  real  motives  of  him,  by  whom  we 
have  been  abandoned. 

This  propensity  to  shine  as  the  one  great  man  and  great  speech-maker 
has  led  to  all  that  I  complain  of.  He  saw,  that  a  blaze  of  talent  had 
burst  forth  He  saw  that,  if  a  Reform  really  took  place,  he  would  be 
nothing  in  that  line  of  talent.  He  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  standing 
amidst  a  crowd  of  second  or  third  rates:  therefore  he  began  to  halt; 
to  consider;  to  hesitate;  to  damp.  We  were  going  too  fast ;  we 
exceeded  his  bounds,  who,  before,  had  no  bounds.  Till  now  he  had  been 
the  undisputed  chief;  that  pleased  him  well,  and  he  zealously  and 
sincerely  strove  for  the  victory.  But,  when  he  found  the  victory,  if 
won,  would  leave  him  a  disputed  truncheon,  he  stopt  short,  and  left  us 
to  the  mercy  of  our  foes,  choosing  rather  to  eke  out  his  life  as  the  chief 
of  an  unsuccessful,  than  to  live  an  associate  in  a  successful  cause. 

Let  us  hope,  that  he  will  be  disappointed  in  the  former,  and  that  his 
conduct  will  be  such  as  to  give  him  a  large  share  of  his  country's  grati- 
tude in  the  accomplishing  of  the  latter.  But,  if  I  am  to  judge  from 
his  recent  conduct ;  that  is  to  say,  his  prominent  acts  since  I  left  Eng- 
land, there  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  very  little  ground  for  such  hope. 
These  acts  are  his  motion  of  the  20th  of  May,  for  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House  to  inquire  on  the  subject  of  Reform.  I  observed  before, 
that  this  was  a  measure  against  which  the  Reformers  all  protested  in  the 
most  decided  manner.  Indeed,  we  were  of  opinion,  that  such  a  step 
would  amount  to  a  tacit  abandonment  of  our  cause.  For,  what  did  such 
a  motion  argue  ?  Why,  that  ice  doubted,  or,  that  there  was  room  for 
doubt,  upon  the  subject.  When  we  all  declared,  that  the  justice  of  our 
demand  was  "  as  notorious  as  the  sun  at,  noon-day."  And  he  ?  What 
had  he  said  to  justify  his  motion  of  inquiry?  He  had  a  thousand  times 
publicly  declared,  in  the  House,  as  well  as  out  of  it,  that  it  was  notori- 
ously no  representative  of  the  people.  He  had  said,  that  he  hated  to 
go  to  the  House  for  two  reasons  :  first,  because  he  disliked  bad  com- 
pany, and  next  because  he  disliked  late  hours.  He  had  told  the  people 
in  Palace-Yard,  that  they  ought  never  to  call  it  by  the  name  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  and  in  his  speeches  in  that  same  Palace- Yard,  he 
called  it  "  the  Room  over  the  way,"  loading  the  whole  body  indiscrimi- 
nately with  every  epithet  and  term  expressive  of  baseness  in  them  and  of 
abhorrence  in  him !  Nay,  he  had  even  gone  so  far  as  distinctly  to 
recommend  to  the  people  "  not  to  petition  the  Room"  any  longer,  seeing 
that  the  said  Room  consisted  of  "  a  band  of  notorious  oligarchs." 
Was  it  not,  then,  an  insult  to  the  people,  after  all  this,  to  move  this  same 
"  Room"  to  form  itself  into  a  Committee  to  inquire  relative  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Reform!  It  was  about  fourteen  years  that  he  had  been,  occa- 
sionally, making  these  talk-for-talk's- sake  motions;  and  the  Reformers 
thought  it  high  time  to  see  something  clear  and  specific  proposed, 
especially  as  they  had  always  been  told,  that  no  one  could  tell  what  it 
was  they  wanted.  His  reason  (the  only  one  that  I  ever  heard  of)  for 
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preferring  the  motion  for  a  Committee  was,  that  it  would  be  presumption 
in  him  to  attempt  to  dictate  to  the  House  what  sort  of  a  Reform  should 
be  adopted.  What !  "  the  Room"  become  "  the  House"  all  at  once, 
and  a  body,  too,  so  respectable  and  so  wise  (as  evinced  by  the  happy 
result  of  its  twenty-five  years'  measures,  I  suppose)  as  to  make  it  pre- 
sumption in  him  to  appear  to  dictate  to  them,  though  it  is  done  two  or 
three  hundred  times  in  every  session ;  that  is  to  say,  every  time  any 
Member  moves  for  leave  to  bring-  in  any  Bill.  But,  what  was  well 
worthy  of  remark,  while  his  modesty  prevented  him  from  risking  the 
imputation  of  dictating  to  "  the  Room,""  it  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent 
him  from  dictating  to  the  people,  whom  he  had  formerly  taught  to 
despise  "  the  Room/'  A  million  and  a  half  of  men  asked  for  a  Bill 
and  for  Universal  Suffrage-,  and  he  made  a  motion  for  a  Committee, 
and  would  stop  at  the  Suffrage  of  Householders ;  so  there  was  he,  who 
had  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  times  declared,  that  the  people  ought  to 
instruct  their  representatives,  presenting  petitions  and  acting  in  open 
defiance  of  the  prayers  of  those  petitions  ! 

It  is  said  (for  the  paper  containing  the  report  of  the  debate  has  not 
yet  reached  me,  though  papers  to  the  24th  of  May  have),  that  he  had 
one-third  of  the  Members  present  to  vote  with  him  for  a  Committee. 
To  be  sure  he  had  !  This  just  suited  his  views  and  also  the  views  of  the 
Ministers.  He  wanted  support  at  the  end  of  a  long  speech,  and  they 
wanted  the  appearance  of  a  fair  discussion  of  the  question,  and  a  delu- 
sive procrastination  put  into  practice.  "  Oh,  well !  Come  !  one-third 
"  vote  with  Sir  Francis.  More  will  vote  with  him,  perhaps,  another 
"  time.  If  fourteen  years  of  motions  give  one-third,  another  eight 
"  years  (only  eight  years  !)  will  produce  a  majority  !"  When  old  cant- 
ing John  talked  of  his  "  crumbs  of  comforts  for  the  chickens  of  the 
Covenant,"  he  was  answered  by  a  fellow  in  the  aisle  of  the  chapel,  by 
an  observation,  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  give  them  the  whole  loaf 
at  once.  "  No,"  said  John,  "  for  chickens  are  very  silly  things,  and 
would  not  know  what  to  do  with  it."  So  appears  Sir  Francis  to  think  of 
the  Reformers.  But,  I  can  assure  him  and  the  Boroughmongers  too, 
that  the  people  are  not  noiv  to  be  deluded  and  noodled  along  by  any 
such  means.  The  people  know  as  well  as  he  does,  that  the  voting  for 
a  Committee  is  not  voting  for  a  Reform;  but  that,  in  fact,  it  is  voting 
against  a  Reform ;  and,  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  list  of  this  famous 
one-third,  we  shall  find  it  chiefly  composed  of  Boroughmongers,  or  the 
heirs  or  representatives  of  Boroughmongers ;  and,  that  there  were  but 
two  or  three  men,  who  would  really  vote  for  a  Reform.  Nay,  I  am  sure 
I  shall  find  men  voting  for  the  Committee,  who,  in  their  speeches,  re- 
probated the  Reformers,  and  declared  their  abhorrence  of  what  alone 
we  call  Reform.  What  a  despicable  farce,  then,  was  the  exhibition  upon 
this  occasion  !  And  how  heartily  must  the  people  despise  it! 

The  other  prominent  act,  to  which  I  have  alluded  above,  is  Sir 
Francis's  speech,  at  the  Westminster  dinner,  on  the  23d  of  May,  being 
the  anniversary  of  his  first  election  for  Westminster.  This  dinner,  of 
the  original  occasion  of  which  I  shall  another  time,  perhaps,  find  it 
necessary  to  give  the  real  history,  and  as  to  which  I  shall  only  say,  at 
present,  that  a  full  proof  was  then  given,  that  Sir  Francis  would  possess 
no  eminence  as  the  associate  of  another ;  this  dinner  is  ordered  and 
arranged  by  a  Committee  of  persons,  who  are  in  the  constant  practice  of 
consulting  Sir  Francis  as  to  all  their  acts  in  that  capacity.  Therefore, 
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last  year,  when  I  made  at  this  dinner  a  sort  of  proposition  to  defeat  the 
intrigue  going  on  between  the  Committee  and  Mr.  Brougham,  and 
which  did  defeat  it  too,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  say  to  Sir  Francis 
before  we  went  into  the  dining-room  :  "I  am  going  to  do  something, 
"  and  if  I  do  not  tell  you  what  it  is,  it  is  because  I  wish  to  keep  you 
"  clear  of  being  a  party  to  it,  and  to  beg  that  you  will  do  in  it  just  what 
"  you  please,  without  any  considerations  with  regard  to  myself." 

Upon  looking  over  these  dinner  proceedings  again,  I  perceive  that  I 
cannot  do  justice  to  them  in  the  remnant  of  a  letter.  I  will,  therefore, 
reserve  them  for  another  number,  in  my  next  letter  to  you ;  and  shall 
only  add  here,  that  nothing  in  the  world  would  give  me  so  much  satis- 
faction as  to  find,  that  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  protection  of  the  imprisoned 
men,  or  their  families,  has  compensated,  in  some  degree,  for  his  aban- 
donment of  us  all.  But,  that  protection,  to  satisfy  me,  must  be  real  and 
efficient.  Vague  declamatory  speeches,  however  long,  and  however  loud, 
are  not  the  things  that  are  wanted.  What  ought  to  be  done,  I  have 
pointed  out  in  my  last  number  :  what  is  there  proposed  is  barely 
what  justice  demands  :  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  Member  of  Parliament, 
who  has  two  thousand  pounds  and  who  has  very  moderate  talents  ;  and, 
if  it  be  not  done  by  this  gentleman,  I  shall  entertain  not  the  smallest 
hope  of  any  thing  good  from  him. 

I  am  always  your  faithful  friend, 

WM.  COBBETT. 

P.S.  I  have  now  just  received  English  papers  to  the  29th  of  May. 
But,  I  am  told,  that  papers  of  the  9tli  or  lOtli  of  June  have  been 
received  at  Philadelphia,  and  that  they  give  an  account  of  the  acquittal 
of  Mr.  WOOLER,  the  author  of  "  the  Black  Dwarf."  If  the  circum- 
stances are  correctly  stated  to  me,  this  is  a  most  glorious  triumph  indeed, 
in  more  respects  than  one.  It  shows,  that,  where  a.  jury  is  ventured  upon, 
all  is  not  yet  lost.  It  shows,  that  the  public  feeling  is  not  yet  wholly 
benumbed.  Those  jurymen,  whose  honoured  names  I  am  anxious  to 
see,  deserve  more  at  our  hands  than  ten  thousand  makers  of  flaming  and 
vague  and  pointless  and  fruitless  harangues.  The  event  is,  too,  of  vast 
importance,  as  Mr.  WOOLER  is,  it  appears,  another  of  the  "  Lower 
orders."  I  am  told  that  he  is  a  printer,  and  has  been  a  common 
sailor,  as  I  was  a  common  soldier.  His  defence,  I  am  told,  was  a  most 
noble  one  and  also  a  most  able  one.  His  being  angry  with  me  for  what 
his  anxiety  led  him  to  view  as  a  "  desertion"  I  excuse;  and,  I  hope, 
that  he  is  before  now  convinced,  that  I  took  the  patriotic  as  well  as 
the  prudent  course.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  hold  his  exertions  and  his 
talents  in  honour ;  and,  I  trust,  that  he  is  destined  to  see  insolent  pride 
and  powerful  cruelty  crouching  at  his  feet.  He  has  youth,  and,  if  he 
take  care  of  his  health,  this  he  will  certainly  live  to  see. 
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North  Hampstead,  Long  Island,  August  1th,  1817. 

MY  WORTHY  AND  BELOVED  FRIENDS, 

I  now  approach  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  history  of  those  mea- 
sures, which  I  trust,  will,  hereafter,  hecome  a  subject  of  solemn  inves- 
tigation at  a  time  when  men  shall  dare  to  speak  and  to  write  the  truth. 

We  have  before  seen  what  extraordinary  pains  were  taken  to  prepare 
the  way  for  those  measures.  First,  there  were  the  everlasting:  paragraphs 
in  the  CoURiKRanl  such  like  newspapers,  including  the  writings  in  that 
sanginhary  publication,  the  Quarteriy  Review,  conducted  by  the  renegade, 
SOUTHEV,  and  the  hireling,  WILLIAM  GIFFORD.  These  paragraphs  and 
articles,  written  by,  or  dictated  by  those  who  wished  to  adopt  the  mea- 
sures, called  itpvn  the  Government  for  the  adoption  of  them  ;  and  c hided 
the  Ministers  for  their  tat  dines*  in  not  having' adopted  vigorous  measures 
sooner;  just  in  the  same  way  that  the  creatures  of  the  bloody  tyrant 
RICHARD  THE  THIRD  chided  him  for  his  tardiness  in  usurping  the  Crown. 
These  vile  writers  ;  these  execrable  tools  of  the  Boroughmongers  ;  these 
murderers  of  their  country's  f.-eedom  ;  these  bravos  in  the  cause  of 
Despotism,  who  must  answer  for  their  deeds  whenever  the  day  of  justice 
shall  arrive,  stuck  at  no  falsehood  in  point  of  fact,  at  no  sophistry  in 
point  of  argument,  at  no  consideration  whatever  with  regard  to  the 
means  which  they  recommended  to  be  employed.  They  recommended 
the  going  much  farther  than  was  necessary  even  for  their  own  purposes. 
The  audacious  wretches  were  for  direct  slaughter,  knowing  very  well  that 
in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  mile,  the  guide  must  push  on  a  mile 
and  a  half.  We  have  got  nothing  but  perpetual  imprisonment  at  plea- 
sure, and  these  sanguinary  monsters  recommended  death  at  pleasure. 

Next  came  the  SPEECH  of  the  Ministers,  put  into  the  mouth  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  close  upon  the  heels  of  which  came 
the  speeches,  not  of  the  Ministers  and  of  their  political  adherents,  but 
of  those,  or  at  least,  many  of  those  who  are  called  the  OPPOSITION, 
and  who  did  every  tiling  that  lay  in  their  power  to  give  the  colour  of 
justice  and  of  reasonableness  to  those  measures  which  they  well  knew 
were  about  to  be  proposed.  Last  of  all  came  those  memorable  COM- 
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JVIITTEES  of  the  two  Houses,  rather  than  forget  one  man  of  whom  we 
ought  to  wish  to  forget  our  own  names,  and  to  be  deprived  of  the  faculty 
of  distinguishing-  which  is  our  right  hand  and  which  is  our  left.  Of  the 
manner  of  choosing  these  Committees,  I  gave,  at  the  time,  a  very  distinct 
account;  and,  indeed,  I  clearly  showed  to  the  whole  nation,  that  the 
Committees  were  chosen  entirely  by  the  Ministers  themselves.  And  yet, 
the  hirelings  of  the  Press  have  had  the  barefaced  impudence  to  pre- 
tend, that  there  was  great  impartiality  observed  in  the  forming  of  those 
Committees;  because,  forsooth,  some  of  the  " gnitlemen  opposite"  were 
put  upon  those  Committees.  Opposite,  indeed  !  Aye,  opposed  to  the 
Ministers  and  their  supporters  as  far  as  regards  a  contest  for  power  and 
profit ;  but,  g'oing  cordially  with  them,  and  even  surpassing1  them,  if  pos- 
sible, in  hostility  to  the  just  claim  of  the  people  to  be  represented  truly 
and  fairly  in  the  Parliament.  Amongst  these  "gentlemen  opposite" 
were  Lords  GRENVILLK,  BUCKINGHAM  and  FITZWILLIAM,  in  the  one 
House ;  and  in  the  other,  Lord  MILTOWN,  Mr.  PONSONBY,  Sir  ARTHUR 
PIGOT,  and  some  others.  Look  at  these  Lords  and  gentlemen.  Look 
at  their  sinecures  and  those  of  their  relations  and  dependents.  Look 
at  the  seats  which  those  in  the  lower  House  till.  Look  at  the  means  by 
which  they  are  returned  to  that  House.  Look  at  all  these,  and  then, 
if  you  can,  express  a  suitable  degree  of  indignation  against  the  literary 
ruffians  who  have  pretended  that  the  Ministers  chose,  upon  this  Com- 
mittee, persons  opposite  to  their  own  way  of  thinking. 

However,  I  with  clearly  to  be  understood,  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  result  would  have  been  very  different  if  the  Committees  had  been 
chosen  by  real  ballot,  as  common  jurymen  are  chosen  ;  for,  if  there 
were  such  an  immense  majority  to  vote  for  the  measures  without  seeing 
any  evidence  at  all,  why  should  not  there  have  been  a  similar  majority 
in  a  Committee  to  recommend  those  measures  ?  Nay,  notwithstanding 
there  were  many  men  to  vote  and  speak  against  the  measures  when  pro- 
posed in  the  Houses,  I  am  sincerely  of  opinion,  that  there  were  not.  in 
the  two  Houses,  more  than  six  or  seven  men,  who,  at  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts,  did  not  rejoice  at  the  adoption  of  those  measures.  But,  if  only 
one  of  these  six  or  seven  had,  by  any  accident,  found  his  way  into  one  of 
the  Committees,  the  Reports  would  not  have  been  unanimous  ;  the  sur- 
prising and  happy  harmony  of  the  thing  would  Lave  been  disturbed 
a  little.  Thus,  then,  were  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland  and 
Wales  wholly  deprived  of  every  thing  bearing  the  semblance  of  liberty. 
The  whole  of  their  persons  were  placed  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the 
Ministers,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  short  of  instant  death  ;  thus  did  the 
noble  Lords  and  honourable  Gentlemen  place  us  all  as  much  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Ministers,  as  the  sheep  and  the  dogs  of  those  noble  Lords 
and  honourable  Gentlemen  are  at  their  own  disposal,  short  of  the  in- 
fliction of  instant  death ;  and  this  they  did,  too,  without  one  particle  of 
evidence  laid  before  them  to  establish  any  proof  against  the  people,  or 
to  afford  any  presumption  of  even  a  probable  necessity  for  measures  of 
force  of  any  degree.  Let  these  facts,  oh,  Englishmen  !  be  inscribed  so 
deeply  upon  your  hearts,  that  nothing  but  the  hand  of  death  can  efface 
them  ;  and  let  it  be  the  first  of  your  duties  to  inscribe  them  upon  the 
hearts  of  your  children. 

Wonderful  was  the  dispatch  to  act  upon  these  precious  Reports  before 
the  boiling  indignation  of  the  people  would  give  them  time  to  reflect, 
for  a  moment,  on  the  mode  of  opposing  them  and  of  showing  their  in- 
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justice.  Swift,  however,  as  was  the  hand  that  was  smiting  the  liberties  of 
the  country,  it  was  not  swift  enough  completely  to  prevent  an  exposure  of 
the  Reports.  Amongst  other  things  that  the  Parliament  was  destined  to 
do  was  that  of  passing  these  laws  upon  Reports,  of  the  absolute  false- 
hood of  parts  of  which,  and  of  the  most  material  parts  of  which,  ample 
proof  was  tendered  in  both  Houses,  quite  early  enough  to  produce  a  re- 
vision of  the  Reports  before  any  of  the  Bills  were  passed. 

It  would  be  useless  to  enter  into  a  minute  examination  of  the  whole 
of  these  Reports  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  turned  upon  two  principal 
points,  namely,  that  the  Reformers  in  a  body,  and  particularly  that  their 
Clubs  and  Societies  were  closely  connected,  not  only  in  their  operations, 
but  in  their  views,  with  the  Societies  of  Spenceans  ;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  insurrection,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  2nd  of  December,  was  an 
insurrection  begun  and  carried  on  by  the  Reformers  as  well  as  by  the 
Spenceans.  These  were  the  two  points  upon  which  the  Reports  princi- 
pally turned,  because,  against  the  Reformers,  taken  separately,  it  would 
have  been  impossible,  one  would  have  thought,  for  the  tormentor  of  JOB 
or  for  even  a  Crown-Lawyer  to  call  for  coercive  laws.  It  was,  there- 
fore, necessary,  so  to  connect  the  Reformers  with  the  Spenceans  as  to 
give  a  colour  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  both  had,  at  bottom,  the 
same  objects  in  view ;  that  is  to  say,  an  universal  confiscation  of  real 
property,  and  a  subsequent  distribution  of  it  amongst  the  people  at  large. 
Now,  it  was  offered  to  be  proved,  at  the  bar  of  both  Houses  by  Mr. 
CLEARY,  and  at  the  bar  of  both  Houses  by  Mr.  HUNT,  that,  as  far  as 
they  went  to  give  colour  to  the  above  conclusion,  the  Reports  in  both 
Houses  were  wholly  destitute  of  truth.  The  petitions  of  these  gentle- 
men, which  were  published  in  my  Register  of  the  first  of  March  last, 
will  remain  as  everlasting  proofs  against  those  Reports,  as  far  as  related 
to  these  two  principal  points ;  and,  I  anxiously  hope  that  those  two  gen- 
tlemen will  yet  be  called  upon  to  give  proof  of  their  having  delivered  in 
those  petitions.  Since  my  departure  from  England,  the  Grand  Jury  of 
the  city  of  Norwich,  together  with  the  Mayor  of  that  Corporation,  have 
given  on  their  oaths,  and  under  their  hands,  a  DIRECT  CONTRA- 
DICTION to  a  particular,  a  distinct,  and  an  important  fact  stated  in 
those  Reports ;  and,  yet,  hear  it,  and  remember  it,  Englishmen,  to  your 
last  breath,  it  was  upon  these  two  Reports,  contradicted  as  they  were, 
by  petitions  upon  their  tables,  and  invalidated  as  they  were  by  the  tender 
of  evidence  to  prove  their  falsehood,  that  the  two  Houses  proceeded  to 
place  the  very  persons  of  us  all  at  the  absolute  will  of  the  Ministers  of 
the  day.  The  other  measures  which  they  adopted  upon  these  Reports 
were  of  themselves  sufficiently  terrible ;  but  this  is  the  great  deed  which 
you  ought  to  keep  in  mind,  and  to  remember  that  this  deed  was  com- 
mitted in  consequence  of  Reports  such  as  I  have  above  described. 

Now,  my  friends,  put  it  to  your  own  hearts  :  could  either  of  you  have 
sat  silent  while  the  petitions  of  Mr.  CLEARY  and  Mr.  HUNT  were  before 
the  House  of  Commons  ?  Sir  FRANCIS  BURDETT  may  say,  that  he  did 
not  want  the  people  of  Westminster  to  elect  him.  He  may  say  that  he 
was  forced  to  go  to  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  if  it  had  happened 
that  either  of  you  had  been  forced  to  go  there  in  his  place,  the  question 
I  put  to  you  is  this  :  could  you  have  sat  there  silent,  unless  you  had 
been  struck  dumb  all  at  once,  while  Mr.  HUNT'S  petition  was  lying  upon 
the  table,  and  while  no  effort  was  made  to  charge  it  home  against  the 
Report,  upon  which  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  in  a  few  hours  to 
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be  taken  away  ?  I  think  neither  of  you  could  :  I  think  that  if  every 
word  had  brought  a  new  blister  upon  your  tongue,  you  would  have,  cried 
out  against  the  outrageous  injustice  of  depriving  the  people  of  their 
liberties,  until,  at  any  rate,  the  evidence  tendered  by  the  petitioner  had 
been  heard  at  the  Bar.  What !  shall  we  be  told  of  any  personal  dislikes 
that  Sir  FRANCIS  BURDETT  had  to  Mr.  HUNT  ?  If  he  had  any  such  and 
had  good  reasons  for  them,  it  is  rational  to  expect  that  they  would  have 
been  stated.  But,  at  any  rate,  there  was  Mr.  HUNT  a  petitioner ;  he 
was  the  person  who  had  taken  the  active  part  at  the  Spa-fields  Meetings ; 
he  came  forward  with  an  explicit  declaration,  that,  if  permitted  to  do  it, 
he  would  bring  evidence  to  the  Bar  to  prove  many  most  interesting  and 
most  important  facts,  and  to  negative,  completely,  one  of  the  great 
assertions  of  the  Committee.  Was  it  the  duty  of  the  House  to  hear  him, 
or  was  it  not  ?  If  it  was  ;  if  that  be  your  opinion,  my  friends,  can  you 
find  out  a  justification  for  Sir  FRANCIS  BURDETT  in  sitting  still  as  a 
mouse,  in  not  making  one  single  effort  to  cause  this  evidence  to  be  called 
to  the  Bar,  and  not  one  single  effort  to  expose  the  conduct  of  those  who 
refused  to  hear  this  evidence  ?  It  is  no  apology  to  say,  that  Sir  FRANCIS 
BURDETT  disliked  the  petitioner,  especially  if  that  dislike  was  of  very 
recent  origin,  and  could  not  be  very  easily  accounted  for,  and  that,  too, 
upon  grounds  fair  and  just.  But  in  no  case  could  that  dislike  be  an 
apology  for  such  conduct.  There  lay  the  petition,  its  allegations  were 
most  important  to  the  cause  of  the  people ;  and,  not  to  use  his  utmost 
efforts  to  give  effect  to  that  petition,  was  to  act  the  part  of  a  lawyer  who 
should  suffer  his  client's  cause  to  go  to  ruin  merely  for  fear  of  its  suc- 
cess doing  credit  to  a  person  whom  he  himself  disliked. 

But,  this  was  not  the  first  instance  in  which  Sir  FRANCIS  BURDETT  had 
thrown  a  damp  upon  the  right  of  petition.  I  do  not  mean  upon  the 
theory  of  that  right ;  upon  the  general  doctrine  of  that  right ;  but  upon 
the  real,  practical  utility  of  it.  All  the  nation  remembers  the  petition  of 
the  boy  DUGOOD,  which  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  my 
Lord  FOLKESTONE,  and  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  my  Lord  THANET, 
which  latter  presented  a  petition  upon  the  same  subject  to  the  House  of 
Lords  from  Mr.  HUNT.  Both  these  petitions  Sir  FRANCIS  BURDETT 
declared  to  be  such  as  the  Houses  could  not  receive  ;  though  my  Lord 
FOLKESTONE  hesitated  not  one  single  moment,  nor  did  my  Lord  THANET  ; 
and  though  both  Houses  received  the  petitions  without  one  single  word 
of  objection  from  any  quarter.  Nay,  the  petition  of  Mr.  CLEARY  was, 
I  heard  it  publicly  declared,  presented  against  the  judgment  of  Sir 
FRANCIS  BURDETT;  though,  to  this  hour,  that  petition  remains  to  be  cited 
by  every  body  as  a  most  triumphant  answer  to  the  Report  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  What  sort  of  conduct  was  this,  then  ?  Let  us  not  flinch  from 
stating  these  truths  due  to  the  injured  nation.  We  had,  as  we  thought, 
and  as  we  boasted,  one  man,  at  least,  in  Parliament,  who  would  dare  to 
defend  our  cause.  He  having  abandoned  that  cause,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  us,  in  justification  of  ourselves,  to  accuse  him  of  that 
abandonment.  If  we  neglect  to  do  this,  we  tacitly  acknowledge  that 
we  were  unworthy'of  being  defended,  which  would  be  most  basely  as  well 
as  most  senselessly  to  offer  ourselves  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  him  who  has 
abandoned  us. 

You  will  please  to  bear  in  mind,  that  it  was  not  a  favour  that  we 
were  here  asking  of  Sir  FRANCIS  BURDETT.  It  was  a  duty  that  we  ex- 
pected him  to  perform,.  Not  a  duty  towards  any  particular  individuals : 
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but  a  duty  towards  the  whole  of  the  Reformers  ;  for,  if  he  will  have  it 
that  h£  has  been  forced  to  be  a  Member  of  Parliament,  as  some  gentle- 
men are  forced  to  be  Bishops  ;  still,  it  was  clearly  understood  on  both 
sides,  that  he  was  to  be  the  unshaken  supporter  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 
This  was  the  very  ground  upon  which  he  was  so  forced,  if  force  it  must 
be  called  ;  and,  therefore,  not  to  give  us  his  support  was  to  betray  his 
trust,  especially  after  he  had  signed  a  paper  inviting  Parliamentary 
Deputies  to  assemble  in  London,  and  after  he  had  signed  another  paper 
commissioning  that  same  Mr.  CLEARY  that  I  have  above-mentioned,  to 
distribute  papers,  and,  generally,  to  do  every  thing  that  he  could  do, 
calculated  to  rouse  the  people  to  active  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform. 

But,  I  am  aware  that  it  will  be  said  that  with  Sir  FRANCIS  BURDETT,  as 
well  as  with  LORD  GREY  and  LORD  ERSKINE,  a  more  mature  age  might 
have  produced  a  change  of  opinion.  It  is  very  true  that  Sir  FRANCIS 
BURDETT  has  made  very  great  sacrifices  to  his  principles,  which  age  may 
have  changed  without  any  fault  in  him.  But,  then,  it  was  his  duty  to 
tell  us  so,  and  not  to  lead  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  on  to  the  very 
eve  of  the  Meeting  of  Parliament  ;  nay,  until  the  very  hour  of  the  Par- 
liament's opening,  and  then  to  abandon  them  all  to  the  mercy  of  their 
inveterate  foes ;  and  still  to  retain  possession  of  that  battery,  whence 
another  man  with  half  his  abilities  might  have  blown  all  those  foes  to 
atoms. 

If  I  return  thus  frequently  to  the  abandonment  of  the  cause  by  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  it  is  only  on  account  of  its  neces>ity  to  our  own  justifica- 
tion. I  am  quite  .convinced,  indeed,  that,  if  he  had  done  his  duty  ;  if  he 
had  met  the  Ministers  boldly  upon  the  concluding  part  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent's Speech  ;  if  he  had  brought  forward  an  amendment  such  as  that 
which  was  proposed  by  my  Lord  COCHRANE,  and  which,  when  moved,  he 
was  not  present  to  second  ;  if  he  had  moved  an  adjournment  of  the  de- 
bate, which  he  had  it  in  his  absolute  power  to  carry  ;  if  he  had  amply 
discussed  here,  at  the  threshold,  the  question  of  the  conduct  of  the  Re- 
formers, which  he  knew  to  be  perfectly  good  ;  if  he  had  here  dared  the 
Ministers  to  the  proof  of  their  allegations  ;  if  he  had  here  repelled  all  the 
falsehoods  of  the  assertions  and  insinuations  of  our  enemies  ;  if  he  had 
exposed,  in  their  true  form  and  colour,  the  conduct  of  such  men  as  Lord 
Milton,  Mr.  Wm.  Elliott,  and  some  others  ;  if  he  had,  at  subsequent  pe- 
riods of  the  proceedings,  opposed  the  measures  with  zeal  and  resolution, 
and  not  by  now  and  then  a  speech  in  general  terms,  but  by  Resolutions, 
drawn  up  with  clearness  and  strength,  amplified  by  interesting  facts,  and 
leading  the  mind  on  to  practical  conclusions  ;  if  he  had  done  these  things, 
which  form  only  a  small  part  of  what  an  able,  industrious  and  zealous 
man  would  have  done,  in  such  a  crisis  ;  I  do  not  say,  that  he  would  have 
prevented  any  of  the  measures  from  being  adopted,  though  I  do  not  know 
that  he  might  not  have  succeeded  even  so  far  ;  but,  I  am  quite  sure,  that, 
if  he  had  acted  thus,  he  would  have  stricken  so  much  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  our  enemies,  and  would  have  excited  so  much  spirit  in  the  people,  that 
any  measures  that  had  been  adopted  would  have  fallen  far  short  of  those 
that  were  finally  put  in  force. 

If  Sir  Francis  Burdett  or  any  of  his  friends,  adopting  the  old  despond- 
ing  strain,  which  is  always  the  sure  symptom  of  disinclination  for  exer- 
tion ;  if  he  or  they  should  treat  this  idea  of  mine  as  chimerical,  and  should 
s.iy  that  it  was  perfectly  useless  to  contend  against  the  Boroughmong-ers 
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in  this  ease  ;  the  first  answer  to  this  would  be,  Why  do  you  not,  then,  give 
the  thins  up  at  once  '?  Why  do  you  keep  talking  about  this  question  of 
Reform  ?  If  it  be  useless  for  you  to  carry  on  the  contest  in  Parliament, 
it  certainly  must  be  useless  for  us  to  be  carrying*  on  the  contest  out  of 
doors,  where  we  neither  dare  write  nor  speak.  Another  answer  is  the 
good  old  maxim  of  men  of  pluck,  namely  ;  that  men  do  not  know  what, 
they  can  do  till  they  try.  Lord  HOLLAND  reminded  the  Ministers  of 
this  maxim,  when  they  said  that  the  libel-laws  were  not  sufficient  to  keep 
us  in  check  ;  "  you  have  not  tried  those  laws,"  said  Lord  Holland  ;  but  the 
Ministers  had,  it  seems,  been  men  of  more  hope  than  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
for  they  said,  "  We  have  tried.  The  Law-Officers  have  tried,  and  thev 
"  find  that  the  authors  of  these  cheap  publications  are  too  many  for  them  ; 
"  for  which  reason  we  demand  new  laws  to  assist  us."  So  that  it  appears 
that  they  had  not  given  the  thing  up  as  hopeless,  till  they  had  actually 
found  themselves  beaten.  But, a  third  answer  is,  that  I  think  I  can  show 
reasonable  grounds  for  believing,  that  if  oar  cause  had  been  fought  with 
all  the  arms  that  it  naturally  furnished  to  Sir  Francis,  and  with  all  the 
talent  which  he  has  at  command,  the  dreadful  measures  against  the  peo- 
ple never  would  have  been  adopted. 

You,  my  friends,  know  very  well,  that  at  the  opening  of  every  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  the  mover  and  seconder  to  the  Address  in  answer  to 
the  Speech  are  fixed  upon  before-hand  ;  that  they  hold  consultations  with 
the  Ministers ;  that  they  are  fully  apprized  for  many  days  before  the 
Se.-sion  opens  of  all  that  the  Speech  is  to  contain  ;  and  that  they  have 
their  lessons  as  completely  as  any  servant  has  the  terms  of  an  errand  on 
which  he  is  sent.  Their  speeches  are  as  much  the  speeches  of  the  Minis- 
ter as  the  King's  Speech  is  the  speech  of  the  Minister.  These  facts  are 
notorious  to  the  whole  nation.  Now,  then,  observe,  that  the  mover  of 
the  Address  at  the  opening  of  the  last  Session,  Lord  VALLETORT  (whom 
I  never  heard  of  before)  abused  the  Reformers  in  good  set  terms  ;  but, 
he  spoke  very  doubtingly  as  to  its  becoming  necessary  to  adopt  any  mea- 
sures at  all  pointed  against  us.  The  Seconder,  Mr.  DAWSON,  made  use 
of  words  peculiarly  worthy  of  attention  in  this  case.  "  These  Dema- 
gogues," he  said,  "  were  like  the  fanatics  of  old,  who  went  about  with 
"  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  the  sicord  in  the  other,  preaching*  praceand 
"  benevolence*  while  they  meditated  war  and  bloodshed  "  In  which  sen- 
tence, if  the  honourable  gentleman  did  not  justly  describe  us,  he  most 
aptly  described  our  enemies  ;  for  all  the  Bible-Society-people  were  flying 
upon  us  like  so  many  vultures;  and  they,  it  was,  and  not  we,  who  had 
been  ^seeking  war  and  bloodshed  abroad  for  so  many  years,  and  who  now 
sought  to  employ  the  scourge  of  despotism  at  home.  But,  "  he  hoped, 
'•  however,  that  the  good  sense  and  loyalty  of  the  country  would  defeat 
"  the  projects  of  the  demagogues,  and  THAT  NO  STRONG  MEASURES 
'•WOULD  BE  REQUISITE  TO  PUT  THEM  DOWN."  Now,  my 
friends,  when  you  consider  the  capacity  in  which  Mr.  Dawson  was  when 
he  uttered  these  words,  I  think  it  is  impossible  for  you  not  to  see  that, 
up  to  this  time,  the  Ministers  had  by  no  means  made  up  their  minds  to 
propose  any  strong  measures  at  alt,  much  less  such  measures  as  they  did 
at  last  propose.  Indeed,  if  you  look  at  their  own  speeches  during  the 
debate  upon  the  Prince  s  Speech,  you  will  find  nothing  that  does  not  tend 
to  confirm  this  opinion.  There  is  no  question  but  all  their  Green-Bag- 
story  was  ready,  and  that  they  most  anxiously  wished  to  shut  up  the  peo- 
ple's mouths,  stop  their  pens,  and  to  have  every  man's  person  placed  at 
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their  mercy  ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  was  their  wish,  and  I  think  there 
is  as  little  doubt  of  their  not  daring  to  propose  it  till  they  had  felt  the 
pulse  of  those  who  had  the  power  to  give  a  check  to  the  accomplishment 
of  that  wish.  But,  when  they  heard  not  one  single  voice  in  defence  of  the 
people  ;  when  they  learnt,  as  they  very  speedily  would,  the  curious  his- 
tory of  the  fox-hunting  trip  to  Leicestershire,  of  the  coming  down  to  the 
Parliament-house  door  in  a  post-chaise  from  that  county,  while  there 
was  nobody  to  receive  hundreds  of  petitions  in  St.  James's  Place,  except 
Sir  Francis's  porter ;  when  they  learnt  all  this  curious  history ;  when 
they  heard  speaker  after  speaker  amongst  the  "gentlemen  opposite''  fall- 
ing on  upon  the  Reformers  with  every  species  of  calumny ;  when  they 
saw  Lawyer  Brougham  amongst  this  group  of  dignified  revilers ;  when 
they  heard  not  one  man  to  open  his  lips  in  defence  of  the  Reformers  ex- 
cept my  Lord  Cochrane  ;  and  when  they  saw  Sir  Francis  not  present  to 
second  an  amendment  which  contained  the  only  thing  that  was  said  in 
our  defence  ;  when  they  learnt  and  when  they  saw  all  this,  then  they 
drew  their  lance  and  came  on  us  full  speed.  There  were  no  longer 
doubts  and  hesitations.  They  knew  before  of  the  son's  being  in  the 
standing  army  in  time  of  peace  ;  they  knew  of  all  that  had  passed  at 
Brighton ;  they  saw,  in  short,  that  they  had  got  the  muzzle  upon  the 
guardian  of  the  flock,  and  that  they  might  fall  on  and  devour  it  at 
pleasure. 

My  worthy  friends,  let  us  no  longer  be  the  dupes  of  men  of  ungo- 
vernable ambition,  at  the  same  time  that  their  envies  and  their  jealousies 
totally  disable  them  from  rendering  any  service  to  the  country.  In  the 
history  of  the  momentous  events,  concerning  which  I  am  addressing  you, 
there  is  no  circumstance  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  importance  as  this  aban- 
donment of  the  people  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  No  army  ever  owed  its 
ruin  to  the  defection  of  a  General  more  decidedly  than  we  owe  our  tem- 
porary defeat  to  this  abandonment.  Noiv,  indeed,  at  the  Westminster 
Dinner,  Sir  Francis  talks  the  matter  well  enough  in  some  respects  ;  but, 
when  he  talks  of  the  people's  resisting,  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  how 
little  disposition  he  snowed  to  resist,  when  he  might,  as  I  have  shown 
above,  have  done  it  with  so  much  effect  and  with  perfect  safety.  He  sat 
silent  while  he  saw  the  chains  forging  for  us ;  he  said  very  little  while 
they  were  putting  round  our  hands  and  our  feet ;  but  now  when  he  sees 
us  safely  manacled,  now  he  hears  our  fetters  rattle,  and  feels  himself  in  a 
state  of  safety  (mark  that!)  he  most  courageously  calls  upon  us  to 
imitate  our  forefathers,  and  use  the  right  of  resistance  I  Sir  Francis,  my 
worthy  friends,  was  the  perpetual  Chairman  of  the  famous  Hamp<imClub, 
consisting,  it  was  said,  of  a  hundred  gentlemen,  who  have  amongst  them, 
landed  estates  amounting  to  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year  of  rent. 
Before  Sir  Francis  calls  upon  the  people  again  to  imitate  their  forefathers 
in  exercising  the  right  of  resistance,  let  us  hope  that  he  will  show  us  the 
way  by  imitating  the  conduct  of  Hampden  ;  and,  when  he  again  talks  of 
resistance  before  he  has  put  in  this  claim  to  our  confidence,  let  us  ask 
him  ^eriously,  whether  he  would  advise  the  people  to  oppose  their  naked 
breasts  to  those  bayonets,  which  it  may  become  the  military  duty  of  his 
son  to  order  to  be  plunged  into  those  breasts  ? 

Oh,  no,  my  friends  !  This  big  and  unmeaning  talk  comes  too  late. 
When  Sir  Francis,  at  the  last  Westminster  Dinner,  boasted  of  being  sur- 
rounded "by  so  many  respectable  gentlemen,"  as  he  was  pleased  to  call 
them,  and  grounded  his  confidence  of  final  success  upon  their  support. 
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he  did  not  recollect,  perhaps,  that  there  was  not  one  single  family,  to 
which  those  respectable  gentlemen  belonged,  who  had  not  used  their  ut- 
most exertions,  including  all  manner  of  acts  of  foulness  and  of  baseness, 
to  prevent  the  Electors  of  Westminster  from  having  any  more  real  voice 
in  choosing  their  Representatives  than  the  people  of  Salisbury  or  of  Win- 
chester have.  It  is  very  well  known  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  that,  until  the 
grand  stir  which  was  made  in  Westminster  by  the  gallant,  though  unfortu- 
nate Mr.  PAUL,  and  myself,  aided  by  some  excellent  men  in  the  middle  and 
lower  walks  of  lite,  the  people  of  Westminster  were  no  more  represented 
in  Parliament  than  the  people  of  Manchester  now  are.  The  great  families 
of  the  two  factions  had  come  to  a  compromise  many  years  before.  One 
party  put  in  one  of  the  Members,  and  the  other  party  put  in  the  other. 
At  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox  the  Whigs  put  in  Lord  PERCY.  SHERIDAN 
wished  to  be  put  in,  but  the  DUKE  OP  NORTHUMBERLAND  carried  too 
heavy  mettle.  He  spoke  in  Parliament  with  seven  mouths,  and  poor 
SHERIDAN  had  no  mouth  at  all,  unless  some  one  was  pleased  to  give  him 
one.  The  Duke's  triumph,  however,  was  but  short.  The  Parliament  was 
dissolved,  and,  at  the  general  election,  the  WThigs  intended  to  put  in 
SHERIDAN  for  their  man,  and  the  Pittites  Sir  SAMUEL  HOOD.  Mr.  PAUL 
became  a  candidate  on  the  popular  ground  ;  and  though  he  was  not  re- 
turned Member  for  Westminster ;  though  Sheridan  and  Sir  Samuel  Hood 
were  returned,  they  went  into  Parliament  so  battered,  so  bruised,  that, 
when  the  next  general  election  took  place,  at  the  end  of  a  very  few  months, 
their  old  sores  still  smarted  too  acutely  to  suffer  them  to  venture  before 
the  people  again  ;  and  the  great  families  on  both  sides,  dreading  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  strokes  which  they  had  received  across  the  backs  of  their  tools, 
thought  it  prudent  to  keep  quiet,  and  to  leave  the  people  to  themselves. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  fatal  dispute  arose  between  Mr.  Paul  and  Sir 
Francis  ;  and  though  the  former  was  guilty  of  very  hasty  conduct,  and 
was  by  no  means  justified  in  putting  Sir  Francis's  life  in  peril,  I  have 
always  been  one  of  those  who  thought  him  not  fairly  treated.  The 
truth  is,  that  it  was  not  true  that  Sir  Francis  disliked  to  make  common 
cause  with  Mr.  Paul  on  account  of  the  expense.  How  could  it  be  so, 
\vhen  he  had  been  so  unsparing  of  money  in  his  Middlesex  elections  ! 
Nor,  could  he  dislike  the  public  conduct  or  the  principles  of  Mr.  Paul ; 
for  not  only  had  he  always  expressed  his  approbation  of  both,  but,  at  Mr. 
Paul's  former  contest  against  Sheridan,  Sir  Francis  had  most  generously 
subscribed  and  punctually  paid,  a  thousand  pounds  towards  Mr.  PauL's 
expenses.  No,  but  Mr.  Paul  was  become  exceedingly  popular,  and  Sir 
Francis  did  not  wish  success  to  a  rival  in  popularity.  No  matter  for  Mr. 
Paul's  inferior  talents  ;  and,  surely,  they  were  as  much  inferior  to  those 
of  Sir  Francis,  as  those  of  SOUTHEY  or  GIFFORD  are  inferior  to  those  of 
POPE,  of  whom  Gifford,  particularly,  is  the  imitator,  even  to  plundering. 
Mr.  PAUL  was  nothing  in  point  of  talent,  nor  in  point  of  weight  of  cha- 
racter, compared  with  Sir  Francis  Burdett ;  but,  still,  he  had  the  outward 
appearance  of  great  popularity,  and  it  was  easy  to  perceive,  that  his  zeal, 
personal  courage  (of  which  no  man  that  I  ever  saw  possessed  mor§),  his 
industry,  and  his  perseverance  would  not  have  suffered  that  popularity  to 
diminish.  This  was  the  cause,  and  the  only  cause,  in  my  opinion,  of  the 
breach  between  them.  Similar,  too,  I  am  fully  convinced,  was  the  cause 
of  the  recent  extraordinary  conduct  of  Sir  Francis,  with  regard  to  the 
Spa-fields  Meetings ;  with  regard  to  the  amendment  proposed  by  my  Lord 
Cochrane  ;  with  regard  to  the  petition  of  the  BOY  DUGOOD;  and  finally, 
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with  regard  to  the  whole  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  of  which  he 
perceived  that  he  had  lived  to  see  himself  not  the  only  great  champion. 
To  suppose  that  he  could  suffer  his  son  to  go  into  the  army  for  interest's 
.sake;  to  suppose  that  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  quieted  by  offers  of 
titles  ;  to  suppose  that  he  has  been  influenced  by  COUTTS'S  million  of 
money  ;  to  suppose  that  he  has  changed  his  opinion  as  to  the  question  of 
Reform  ;  to  suppose  any  of  these,  is  to  do  injustice  to  his  mind  even 
more  than  to  his  heart.  As  far  as  he  may  have  yielded  to  any  of  them, 
they  have  been  efftct,  and  not  cause.  The  great  cause  has  been,  the 
proofs  which  he  daily  witnessed,  that,  if  the  question  of  Reform  was  car- 
ried, he  himself  would  soon  be  surpassed  on  that  line  where  it  was  his 
ambition  always  to  be  at  the  head,  and  not  only  at  the  head,  but  so  far 
a-head  as  to  have  no  other  near  him  ;  like  those  hounds,  with  the  dispo- 
sition of  which  he  is  well  acquainted,  and  which,  though  the  finest  of  the 
whole  pack,  will  never  hunt  with  the  pack  ;  and  if  they  cannot  keep  a-head, 
will  rather  hang  behind  upon  a  stale  scent  than  join  in  the  general  cry. 
This  is  just  what  he  is  doing  at  present ;  but,  again  I  tell  him  that  he 
may  be  assured,  that  none  of  these  Tavern-speeches ;  not  all  the  big 
words  which  he  can  now  muster  up,  will  weigh  as  one  feather  against  his 
failure  of  duty  at  the  opening  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament. 

It  is  not  till  since  Sir  Francis  Burdett  saw  so  many  able  men  rising  up 
in  the  cause  of  Reform,  that  he  has  taken  to  that  everlasting  harping 
about  the  importance  of  property.     It  used  to  be  the  importance  of  the 
people;  the  importance  of  the  people's  rights;  the  importance  of  men's 
rights,  as  men.     This  was  the  language  of  no  very  great  many  months 
ago.     But,  now,  it  is  all  property.     It  is  the  country  gentlemen  ;  it  is 
the  gentlemen  of  property.     These  are  the  persons  that  are  now  to  be 
looked  to,  it  seems,  as  the  sole,  or,  at  least,  as  the  great  prop  of  the 
cause  of  Reform.     These  notions  appear,  upon  looking  back  into  the 
Speeches  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  to  be  wholly  new  in  his  mind,  and  I  am 
very  sure  that,  both  in  theory  and  in  expected  effect,  they  are  altogether 
erroneous.     Property  does  not  consist  solely  in  house  and  land,  nor  in 
goods  and  chattels ;  nor  in  certificates  of  Stock,  like  that  of  COUTTS'S  ; 
nor  in  specie  and  bank-notes.     Every  man  has  property  in  the  works  of 
his  hands,  or  in  those  of  his  mind.     Would  you  call  a  fellow  a  man  of 
property  because  he  has  a  hut  and  a  bit  of  ground  worth  forty  shillings  a 
year,  and  set  down  as  a  man  of  no  property  a  physician  or  a  lawyer,  who, 
though  in  constant  practice,  had  neither  house  nor  land  and  not  a  second 
shilling  in  his  pocket  ?     No ;  language  is  not  to  be  thus  abused  for  the 
sake  of  putting  the  ignorant  possessors  of  his  landed  estates  above  men 
of  sense  and  talent,  and  making  the  former,  in  spite  of  nature  as  well  as 
of  justice,  the  lords  and  masters  of  mankind.     Civil  society  is  built  upon 
this  basis,  that  the  whole  mass  is  to  derive  benefit  from  the  wisdom  which 
it  contains  ;  and  for  it  to  derive  benefit  from  the  wisdom,  men  must  be 
left  freely  to  choose  the  most  wise  of  the  society  to  manage  its  affairs. 
But,  according  to  Sir  Francis's  present  notions,  the  wisdom  must  be  in 
the  acnes  of  land,  and  then  comes  the  monstrous  absurdity  of  acting  upon 
the  principle  that  forty  shillings'  worth  of  land  ought  to  have  as  much 
voice  as  forty  thousand  shillings'  worth  of  land. 

But,  these  absurdities  are  not  the  natural  production  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett's  enlightened  mind.  They  are  the  production  of  that  unaccount- 
able and  that  fatal  jealousy,  which  induces  him  to  do  any  thing  rather 
than  labour  amidst  equals  in  point  of  popularity.  Gentle,  kind  and 
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benevolent  to  all  his  inferiors,  in  point  of  fortune.  No  base  aristocratical 
pride,  that  indulges  itself  in  looking-  down  with  disdain  upon  the  poor  or 
the  lowly  born  ;  no  envious  feelings  with  regard  to  those  who  surpass  him 
in  extent  or  in  value  of  estates.  No ;  this,  all  this  is  too  low  for  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  ;  but,  in  the  race  for  popularity,  he  \vi!l  admit  of  no 
equal;  and,  as  it  is  impossible  that  he  alone  can  accomplish  the  g*reat 
work  of  the  nation's  deliverance,  the  consequence  of  this  fatal  propensity 
of  his  mind  is,  that  he  has,  at  last,  been  a  quicksand  to  that  cause,  o"f 
which  he  seemed  destined  by  nature  as  well  as  by  the  habits  of  his  life  to 
be  at  once,  the  corner-stone  and  the  ornament. 

When  Sir  Francis  Burdett  talks  again  about  the  property  of  the 
country  doing  such  famous  things,  I  beg  him  to  look  over  the  list  of  those 
persons  who  subscribed  the  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  West- 
minster elections.  Will  he  find  there  a  parcel  of  proprietors  of  estates  ? 
Will  he  find  there  a  set  of  seedling  Boroughmongers,  such  as  those  of 
whose  company  he  boasted  at  the  last  Westminster  Dinner,?  Will  he 
find  there  what  he  calls  the  "property  of  the  country?"  No  ;  he  will 
find  there  none  of  the  Bond-street  Bucks  ;  he  will  find  there  no  fox- 
hunters  who  have  sons  in  the  standing  army  in  time  of  peace ;  he  will 
find  there  no  fundholders  and  no  army-tailors,  who  keep  packs  of  fox- 
hounds to  treat  the  poor  and  proud  ancient  gentry  to  a  chase  now  and 
then.  He  will  find  there  for  the  far  greater  part,  tradesmen,  who  work 
for  their  bread ;  honest,  industrious  and  public-spirited  tradesmen, 
whose  property  consists  in  their  capacity  to  labour,  and  who  are  men, 
not  only  of  more  high  and  honourable  minds,  but  of  minds,  too,  far 
more  enlightened  than  the  insolent  Boroughmonger  broods,  of  whom 
he  appears  lately  to  have  become  so  enamoured.  This  was  the  de- 
scription of  men  all  over  England  and  Scotland  and  Wales  that  raised 
and  supported  him.  There  were  found  upon  the  subscription-list  the 
names  of  some  few  gentlemen  of  landed  estates.  Very  few,  indeed,  and 
those  nmrked  out  by  the  Boroughmonger  tribe  as  Jacobins  and  Levellers. 
Let  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  therefore,  look  over  this  list  once  more,  and,  I 
think,  or,  at  least,  I  hope,  that  he  will  not,  "in  future,  insult  us  by  appear- 
ing to  confine  the  quality  of  respectability  to  those  who  denominate  them- 
selves the  "  gentlemen  of  the  country." 

Besides,  if  properly  is  to  be  made  to  consist  in  landed  or  in  pecuniary 
possessions,  let  me  ask  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  upon  what  ground  it  is,  that 
journeymen  and  labourers  are  not  only  invited,  but  compelled  to  take  up 
arms  and  venture  their  lives  in  defence  of  the  country  ?  If  they  are  to 
be  regarded  as  having  no  properly,  with  what  justice  are  they  thus  forced 
to  leave  their  homes,  their  wives,  children  and  aged  parents,  and  to  waste 
the  prime  of  their  lives,  while  they  are  submitting  to  all  the  hardships, 
all  the  restraints  and  all  the  severities  of  a  military  life  and  of  military 
discipline  ?  I  should  be  glad  if  he  would  distinctly  answer  these  questions ; 
and  tell  us  plainly  at  once,  that  the  tradesmen,  the  farmers,  the  journey- 
men and  the  labourers  are  destined,  in  consequence  of  his  Divine  right, 
to  spill  their  blood  in  defence  of  his  estates.  % 

Oh,  no  !  He  will  not  declare  the  affirmative  of  this  proposition  ;  and, 
yet,  it  is  a  necessary  deduction  from  all  the  doctrines  which  he  has  lately 
broached  with  regard  to  the  pre-eminence  of  property,  moaning,  as  he 
has  clearly  defined  it,  the  proprietorship  of  landed  estates.  What !  is 
not  that  man  a  slave  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  who,  deprived  of  all 
political  rights,  deprived  especially  of  the  right  of  voting-  at  election1;, 
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is  still  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  called  forth  to  fight  in  defence  of  the 
possessions  of  others?  To  call  such  a  man  a  free  man  is  mockery.  What 
was  it,  I  would  ask  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  which  constituted  the  mark  of 
vassalage  ?  Why,  it  was  that  the  vassal  was  considered  as  having-  no 
property  in  his  labour  or  in  his  capacity  to  labour,  and,  that  his  Lord 
could  command  him  to  come  forth  at  any  moment  he  chose,  to  fight  in 
defence  of  that  Lord's  possessions.  If  the  people  of  England,  who  have 
no  real  property,  that  is  to  say,  no  property  in  house  or  land  ;  if  they  are 
to  be  considered  as  having  no  property  in  their  labour  and  in  their  capa- 
city to  labour  ;  and  if,  notwithstanding  this,  they  are  to  be  liable  to  be 
called  forth  to  fight  in  defence  of  the  country,  they  are  not  only  in  a  state 
of  vassalage  to  the  proprietors  of  the  houses  and  the  land,  but  they  are 
infinitely  worse  off  than  vassals,  seeing  that  they  have  enormous  taxes  to 
pay,  and  that  the  vassals  had  no  taxes  at  all  to  pay.  What !  will  you  tell 
a  man  that  he  has  no  property,  at  the  very  moment  that  you  are  calling 
upon  him  and  compelling  him  to  pay  many  pounds  a  year  in  taxes  towards 
the  support  of  peace  and  war  establishments,  and  towards  paying  the 
interest  of  what  is  called  the  National  Debt  ?  "  You  have  no  property, 
"  you  vagabond;  but  part  of  the  National  Debt  is  due  from  you,  and  you 
"  shall  pay  one-half  of  your  earnings  in  taxes,  or  else  you  shall  go  to 
"jail."  Will  Sir  Francis  Burdett  address  this  naked  language  to  the 
people  ?  As  he  certainly  will  not,  let  us  hope  that  he  will  cease  to  put 
iforth  these  new  notions  about  the  pre-eminence  of  landed  property,  and 
that  he  will  return,  and  right  speedily  too,  to  those  notions,  which  brought 
from  him  the  public  declaration  that,  to  induce  the  people  to  fight  cor- 
dially for  their  country,  it  ivas  necessary  to  give  them  something  tojight 
for !  As  things  then  stood,  he  said  they  had  nothing  worth  fighting  for, 
and  yet  he  now  talks  about  the  rights  of  nothing  but  property  in  house 
and  land  ;  and  distinctly  proposes  his  Reform  of  Parliament,  contrary  to 
the  prayers  of  the  people,  and  by  which  Reform  he  would  exclude  from 
all  right  of  voting  more  than  one-half  of  the  men  who  pay  taxes,  and 
nine-tenths  of  those  who  are  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  defend  the 
country. 

But,  I  must  break  off  here,  and  leave  for  another  letter  all  the  tricks 
resorted  to  by  the  Ministers  and  their  hirelings  to  impose  upon  the 
country,  and  to  make  timid  men  believe,  that  there  was  a  plan  on  foot  by 
the  Reformers  and  others  to  subvert  the  kingly  government,  and  to  pro- 
duce the  destruction  or  confiscation  of  all  property.  The  heart-cheering 
news  of  the  acquittal  of  Doctor  WATSON  and  of  Messrs.  THISTLEWOOD, 
PRESTON  and  HOOPER,  has  just  been  received  by  me.  Nothing  that  I  ever 
heard  in  my  life  gave  me  half  so  much  pleasure.  My  next  Register  will 
be  upon  this  subject ;  but  I  cannot  help  observing  here,  that  I  have  read 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  HUNT  and  Mr.  BRYANT,  and  that  I,  as  well  as  my  son 
William,  have  more  than  twice  heard  Mr.  Hunt  state,  very  nearly  word 
for  word,  all  that  is  stated  in  the  evidence  relative  to  the  conduct  of 
CASTLES  and  the  other  parties  at  Bouverie-street,  and  also  relative  to  the 
very  important  circumstance  of  Mr.  Hunt's  being  met  by  the  mob  in 
Cheapside,  and  being  called  upon  by  CASTLES,  by  this  same  CASTLES,  to 
go  and  join  the  mob  in  taking  the  Tower !  Now,  then,  who  were  the 
plotters?  Who  are  the  men,  who  ought  to  suffer  that  death,  which 
WALTER  and  STEWART  doomed  Mr.  HUNT  to  suffer?  The  conduct  of 
these  two  men  on  that  occasion  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  for  one 
moment.  These  were  the  men  who  hallooed  the  Ministers  on  to  deeds 
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of  death.  My  Letter  to  Mr.  Hunt,  published  in  the  month  of  December, 
and  in  which  I  cautioned  him  against  false  witnesses,  and  particularly 
against  the  machinations  originating  with  these  two  men,  is  now  verified 
in  all  its  parts.  These  two  men  were  the  prime  agents  of  the  whole  of 
the  ******.  hut  Of  j-hjg  i  ghaii  say  more  hereafter.  In  the  meanwhile, 
that  you,  my  good  and  faithful  friends,  may  see  that  I  have  not  been 
unmindful  of  my  duty  towards  these,  my  falsely-accused  fellow-countrymen, 
I  subjoin  here  as  the  close  of  this  letter,  a  notice  which  t  published 
in  the  American  papers  on  the  24th  of  July. 

u  I  see,  that  it  is  stated  in  the  London  papers,  that  Young  Watson  is  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  A  little  while  back,  I  heard  that  he  was  in  this  coun- 
try, but  that  he  went  under  a  borrowed  name.  Upon  asking  the  reason  why  he 
did  not  go  by  his  own  name,  the  answer  was,  that  he  was  afraid  of  being  claimed 
ly  the  English  government,  in  virtue  of  a  treaty  between  the  two  countries.  This 
is  a  mistake.  There  was  a  treaty,  made  in  1794,  which  enabled  the  two  Govern- 
ments reciprocally  to  claim  the  surrender  of  murderers  and  forgers.  This  treaty 
is  no  longer  in  existence ;  and,  if  it  were,  it  could,  in  no  sense,  apply  to  Mr. 
WATSON.  This  stipulation,  though,  upon  the  face  of  it,  very  fair  and  just,  was 
one  of  a  very  dangerous  tendency ;  for  though  the  article  took  care  that  no  man 
should  be  surrendered,  except  upon  proof,  produced  in  a  court  of  justice,  in  the 
country  where  he  was  found,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  crime  alleged,  and 
that  too  in  the  construction  of  the  laws  of  that  country  ;  yet,  there  was  the  want 
of  fair  trial  of  this  proof,  because,  while  a  vindictive  Government^might  easily 
find  evidence  to  send  over  in  support  of  the  charge,  the  accused  party  would 
have  no  means  of  bringing  evidence  in  his  defence,  being  at  such  a  distance  from 
all  his  friends,  and  all  who  might  be  able  to  prove  his  innocence.  He  would, 
indeed,  have  a  trial  for  murder  or  forgery  after  he  got  home ;  and,  if  innocent, 
would,  we  will  say,  be  acquitted  of  that  crime ;  but,  he  might  immediately  be 
detained  and  tried  for  sedition  or  treason.  A  surrender  of  fugitives  never,  until 
now,  made  part  of  the  compacts  even  between  the  sovereigns  of  Europe ;  and,  I 
am  quite  sure,  that  no  particle  of  such  a  horrid  system  will  ever  again  be  given 
into  by  America.  However,  this  treaty  has  long  since  been  at  an  end  ;  and,  as 
far  as  related  to  forgers,  it  was,  1  believe,  never  acted  upon.  It  would  have  been 
shocking  indeed  if  it  had  ;  for,  it  would  have  been,  on  the  part  of  this  country, 
surrendering  up  a  man  to  suffer  death  for  a  crime,  which,  in  no  case,  is  punished 
with  death  in  this  country.  But,  even  if  the  treaty  were  still  in  being,  Mr. 
WATSON'S  case,  supposing  him  to  have  seriously  wounded  PLATT  (which  I 
never  believed),  never  could  have  come  within  the  meaning  of  that  treaty,  which 
speaks  of  persons,  charged  with  murder  or  forgery.  Now,  it  is  very  well  known 
that  PLATT  is  alive ;  and,  it  is  also  well  known,  that  to  make  out  a  charge  of  murder 
there  must  be  a  death  upon  the  spot,  or  ensuing  directly  from  the  act.  I  never 
believed,  nor  do  1  believe  it  now,  that  PLATT  was  ever  seriously  hurt.  I  said 
this  in  print  in  England.  I  challenged  the  COURIER  to  bring  forth  the  surgeon's 
certificate.  There  was  an  account  of  a  ball  not  extracted.  Timid  people  were 
kept  jri  alarm  for  a  long  time  with  the  most  shocking  description  of  the  sufferings 
of  poor  PLATT  ;  but,  after  we  had  been  told  of  the  discharges  of  the  wound  for 
six  or  seven  weeks,  and  after  the  Acts  were  passed,  the  thing  died  wholly  away. 
Mr.  PLATT  became  well,  nobody  knew  very  well  how ;  and,  in  all  the  trials  of 
the  rioters,  not  one  word  of  evidence  came  out  as  to  this  most  mortal  wound,  the 
existence  of  which  was  never  certified  by  any  surgeon  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  an  omission  that  was  never  known  to  take  place  before  on  any  similar  occa- 
sion. The  public  were  favoured  with  not  one  word  upon  the  subject,  first  or  last, 
under  the  hand  of  Mr.  Plait  himself,  or  of  any  of  his  numerous  relations,  though 
his  father-in-law  was  living  within  a  few  yards  of  the  spot  where  the  act  was 
said  to  have  been  committed,  and  though  he  is  a  man,  I  was  informed,  upon 
whose  word  the  public  would  have  placed  a  firm  reliance. 

"  Mr.  Platt,  they  told  us,  escaped  over  a  high-  wall  after  he  had  received  the 
'  mortal  wound.'  We  were  told  by  the  hirelings  themselves,  that  Mr.  Watson, 
as  soon  as  he  had  shot  off  the  pistol,  and  upon  hearing  Platt  say  that  he  was 
shot,  exclaimed,  '  t  am  an  unfortunate  young  man  !  let  me  dress  your  wound : ' 
and  yet,  this  young  man  was  called  a  murderer,  an  assassin,  a  bloody  monster, 
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another  Robespierre ;  and  thus  were  the  people  of  the  whole  country  endeavoured 
to  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  alarm.  The  hirelings  stated,  too,  that  the  husiness  of 
Mr.  PFateonand  his  associates  was  to  obtain  arms  to  go  and  attack  the  Tower,  and 
that  Platt  first  seized  hold  of  Watson  to  take  him  into  custody  ;  yet,  this  latter, 
when  he  had  shot  off  his  pistol,  or  when  the  pistol  had  gone  "off,  exclaimed :  '  1 
am  an  unfortunate  youny  man \  I  am  a  surgeon  ;  let  me  examine  your  wound'  and 
in  the  face  of  this,  their  own  account,  they  call  this  young  man  a  murderer,  and 
an  assassin,  though  the  man  he  is  said  to  have  shot  is  still  alive,  and  though  the 
act  was  committed  (if  committed  at  all)  not  only  in  open  day,  and  before  hun- 
dreds of  witnesses,  but  in  order  to  resist  an  attempt  to  take  him  prisoner.  But 
these  words  were  merely  made  use  of  as  the  words  Jacobin  and  disaffected  and 
blasphemous  and  seditious  are :  they  are  words  intended  to  deceive  the  ignorant 
and  alarm  the  timid. 

"  I  think  it  likely  that  Mr.  Platt  received  something  of  a  hurt :  and,  perhaps, 
his  fears  augmented  his  danger;  but,  I  do  not  believe,  that  he  received  any 
serious  wound  ;  and,  as  to  a  bullet,  the  surgeon,  I  believe,  might  have  looked  for 
a  bullet  in  his  body  with  as  little  chance  of  success  as  the  noble  Duke  of  Montrose 
and  his  coadjutor,  Lord  James  Murray,  looked  for  a  bullet  in  the  Prince's  bullet- 
proof coach. 

"  However,  Mr.  Watson  is  able  to  clear  this  matter  up,  and  1  hope  he  will  come 
forward  in  his  own  proper  name  and  do  it.  His  father  is,  I  see,  by  this  time, 
tried  for  high  treason  !  the  son  has  now  a  duty  to  perform,  the  most  imperative 
that  can  exist:  that  of  rescuing  from  dishonour  the  name  of  his  father;  and  of 
a  father,  too,  who,  from  every  account  from  every  quarter,  has  borne,  through- 
out life,  the  character  of  a  most  virtuous,  kind,  and  humane  man.  Indeed,  it 
was  his  humanity,  which  in  all  likelihood,  has  produced  his  late  misfortunes : 
for,  his  time  was,  in  great  part,  devoted  to  the  assistance,  which,  as  a  surgeon, 
he  gave  to  the  poor  and  friendless.  Perhaps,  before  this  time,  he  may  have 
added  one  to  the  long  list  of  those  who,  during  the  present  reign,  have  been 
sentenced  to  be  hanged,  but  not  till  dead,  and  to  have  their  live  bowels  ripped 
out,  to  have  their  four  quarters  separated,  and  to  have  them  placed  at  his  Ma- 
jesty's disposal.  But,  such  was  the  sentence  on  Russell  and  on  Sydney,  except 
that  they  had  the  favour  to  have  their  heads  chopped  off;  and  yet,  their  de- 
scendants are  Dukes  and  Lords.  We  are  not,  therefore,  upon  the  bare  ground 
of  this  sentence,  if  it  should  take  place,  to  conclude,  that  it  is  improper  for  any 
one  to  explain  satisfactorily,  if  he  be  able,  the  conduct  of  Dr.  WATSON;  and,  it  is 
so  far  from  being  improper  in  his  son,  that  it  is  his  bounden  duty  to  the  memory 
of  his  father.  Besides,  the  son  himself,  perhaps,  is  tried  by  this  time,  for  the  same 
offence;  and,  if  found  guilty,  he  will  be  condemned,  and  will  be  outlawed.  It 
behoves  him,  therefore,  on  his  own  account,  to  come  forward,  and  to  make  his 
defence  before  the  world,  and  particularly  in  the  face  of  that  nation,  amongst 
whom  he  has  sought  refuge. 

"  For  my  own  part,  being  satisfied  that  Mr.  WATSON,  if  he  really  did  wound 
Platt  at  all,  never  premeditated  any  such  act ;  having  seen,  in  the  confessions  of 
the  very  hirelings  themselves,  that  he  could  not  have  thought  of  committing  a 
murder,  or  of  doing  harm  to  any  individual;  having  seen,  that  every  one  who 
knew  him  spoke  of  him  as  being  a  very  humane  though  enthusiastic  young  man; 
being  thoroughly  convinced  that  he  had  no  treasonable  designs  in  view;  and 
knowing  that  he  has  been,  by  the  execrable  London  press,  most  foully  calumni- 
ated, I  shall  be  perfectly  ready,  if  he  be  in  this  country,  to  afford  him  any  assist- 
ance in  my  power,  in  the  circulation  of  any  statement  that  he  may  think  proper 
to  make  upon  this  subject,  so  interesting  to  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs,  and 
to  that  which  has  given  him  protection ;  so  deeply  affecting  the  character  of  his 
father  and  himself,  and  so  important  in  every  point  of  view. 

"  To  this  end,  1  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  at  my  house  as  soon  as  he  can  make  it 
convenient.  Faithful  to  the  settled  laws  of  my  country,  I  will  never  abet  or 
countenance  any  consptration,  direct  or  indirect,  against  the  king  and  his 
family,  or  their  well-known  and  lawful  authority ;  but  a  man  may  '  faithful  and 
true  allegiance  bear  to  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,'  and  yet  may  be  very  im- 
patient under  certain  acts  of  his  ministers;  and  may  entertain  a  mortal  hatred 
of  trafficking  in  seats  of  Parliament.  In  other  words,  a  man  may  be  indiscreetly 
eager  to  obtain  a  Reform  of  the  Parliament,  without  being  a  traitor.  And  as  to 
enthusiasm*  so  far  from  its  being  a  disrecomrnendation  with  me,  it  is  on  the  con- 
trarv,  the  very  quality  which,  of  all  others,  is  now  most  wanted  in  our  country. 
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If  Mr.  WATSON  is  here,  he  is  safe ;  and  if  he  should  see  himself  held  forth  as  a 
traitor  in  the  London  news-papers,  he  may  easily  console  himself  with  the  re- 
flection, that,  in  this  respect,  he  only  shares  with  General  Washington,  John 
Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Dr.  Franklin,  and  hundreds  of  others,  now  living, 
or  lately  living,  in  these  States." 

I  remain  your  sincere  friend 

And  obedient  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  LAST  HUNDRED  DAYS 
OF  ENGLISH  FREEDOM,  &c. 


LETTER    VI. 

Doctor  Watsons  Trial  and  Acquittal.— Acquittal  of  the  other  State  Prisoners.-— 
The  Unravelling  of  the  Plots.  — The  whole  Scheme  blown  into  th*  air. —The 
Mask  pulled  off. — The  Boroughmongers  left  without  the  tmallett  Disguise.-^Thc 
real  Men  of  Blood  discovered.— Conclusion  of  the  History  of  th*  Last  Hundred 
Days  of  English  Freedom. 


(Political  Register,  October,  1817.) 


North  Hampstead,  Long  Island,  August  15,  1817. 

MY  WORTHY  AND  BELOVED  FRIENDS, 

Often  I  have  said  that  the  Boroughmongers  would  find,  if  once  they 
attempted  to  dip   their  hands  in  the  people's  blood,  that  "  blood  for 
blood "  would  become  the  motto  of  the  people.      Let  the  former  re- 
member this.     Let  them  stop  while  yet  there  is  time ;  or,  let  them  not 
expect  a  tear  of  pity  for  them  or  for  their  children,  in  that  day  when 
even-handed  justice  shall  give  them  back  measure  for  measure,  lacking1 
not  one  single  drop  of  what  shall  be  their  due.      Our  unhappy  country 
is,  it  seems,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  bloody  Boroughmonger 
newspapers,  alt  in  a  state  of  commotion.      What,  then  !  the  people  do 
not  remain  quiet   (for  quiet  they  were  before},  after  receiving  loads   of 
unmerited  stripes  !      They  most  humbly  pray  to  be  restored  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  rights.     The  answers  they  received  were  the  gag,  and  the 
threatened  dungeon  and  halter!      They  met,,  particularly  in  the   brave 
county  of  Lancaster,  to  remonstrate  against  these  intended  acts  of  in- 
justice and  cruelty.      While  they  were  met,  and  peaceably  met,  for  the 
legal  purpose  of  petitioning,  they  were  surrounded  with  soldiers,  and, 
with  the  bayonet  at  their  breast,  like  malefactors  were  dragged  to  a 
prison  !      And  they  do  not  like  this  ;    strange,  perverse,  stiff-necked 
race  !     They  do  not  like  treatment  like  this,  while  they  pay  one-half  of 
their  earnings  in  taxes,  and  while  they  are  liable  to  be  called  out  to  shed 
their  blood  in  defence  of  those  who  thus  treat  them  !     Wicked  people ! 
To  imagine  that  the  treatment  of  ordinary  dogs  is  not  far  too  good  for 
them !     Perverse  people !     To  growl  and  snap  when  they  are  beaten 
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without  cause  and  without  niercy ;  and  heaten,  too,  by  those  who  have 
not  a  tenth  part  of  their  own  understanding  ! 

Upon  the  subject  of  these  commotions,  however,  I  shall  hereafter  have 
occasion  to  remark.  At  present,  the  PLOTS  ;  the  famous  Plots  are  the 
subject  of  my  attention.  In  this  very  letter,  it  was  my  intention  to 
have  shown  how  false  all  the  pretences  were  with  regard  to  the  plots 
and  conspiracies  mentioned  in  the  reports  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  trial  of  Doctor  WATSON,  and  the  bringing  forward  of  that 
precious  gentleman  Mr.  CASTLES,  have  prevented  me  from  going  here 
into  any  reasonings  or  speculations  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Castles,  under 
the  guidance  of  his  judicious  friend,  the  Attorney-General,  SHEPHERD, 
has  saved  me  a  wonderful  deal  of  trouble.  He  has  proved ;  he  has 
made  matter  of  record ;  he  has  made  materials  for  history,  those  facts, 
which,  without  his  assistance  and  that  of  his  worthy  friend  the  Attorney- 
General,  SHEPHERD,  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  leave  to  the  discretion 
and  decision  of  my  readers. 

Mr.  WBTHRRELL'S  defence  of  Dr.  WATSON  was  very  able,  and,  per- 
haps, it  was  better  calculated  to  produce  an  acquittal  than  a  speech  of 
better  politics  would  have  been  ;  I,  however  can  never  give  my  unquali- 
fied approbation  of  any  speech  which  contains  unqualified  approbation 
of  the  present  Government  and  present  Ministry  in  England,  as  Mr. 
WethereU's  speech  did  ;  and,  there  is  want  of  taste  as  well  as  of  judg- 
ment and  sincerity  in  praising  the  Ministry  to  the  skies,  as  the  most 
pure  and  excellent  of  men,  while,  in  the  next  breath,  the  speech  tells 
the  Jury,  that  Castles  stands  before  them,  a  most  naked  villain,  a  bare- 
faced perjured  wretch,  and  that  he  is  fed,  clad,  and  paid  by  that  same 
Government  and  Ministry ;  and  that  the  very  clothing  upon  his  back  is  a 
mere  foretaste  of  the  blood-money  which  he  is  to  receive  for  bringing 
the  devoted  victims  at  the  bar  to  the  gallows.  I  disagree  with  Mr. 
WETHERBLL,  too,  in  the  abusive  epithets  and  terms  which  he  applies  to 
Mr.  Castles  ;  and  I  rather  agree  with  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General, 
that  we  ought  to  look  upon  him  not  with  an  eye  of  so  much  severity. 
He  is,  after  all,  a  far  less  villain  than  a  man  who  sells  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  a  far  less  villain  than  a  man  who  bribes  a  Parliament  to  sell  its 
country  and  itself  too ;  and  a  far  less  villain  than  any  of  those  who  com- 
mit numerous  murders  under  the  guise  of  law  and  justice,  and  who 
pretend  to  be  actuated  by  motives  of  loyalty  and  love  of  the  country  and 
constitution.  There  have  been  villains  of  this  sort  in  former  times. 
There  were  the  JEFFRIESES  and  the  LAWS  in  the  time  of  the 
STUARTS.  These  bloody  monsters  cut  off  men's  ears,  burnt  their 
cheeks,  split  their  noses,  shut  them  up  in  dungeons  for  years,  under  pre- 
tence of  their  having  been  guilty  of  seditious  libels.  And  they  did  it 
too  like  other  villains  of  the  same  stamp,  under  the  pretence  that  what 
they  did  was  necessary  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  and  the  safety 
of  the  throne  !  Those  cruel  villains,  after  having  produced  civil  wars, 
and  the  destruction  of  both  the  Kings  who  listened  to  them,  had  ample 
justice  visited  upon  their  own  guilty  heads,  and  which  justice  was  inflicted, 
too,  by  the  hands  of  those  brave  and  resolute  Englishmen,  whose  de- 
scendants we  are.  The  base  and  cruel  villains  used  a  great  deal  of  can  t ; 
pretended  10  a  great  deal  of  impartiality ;  when  wrapped  up  in  their 
ermine,  and  all  the  while  they  were  trying  to  get  the  victim  safe  into 
their  claws,  they  purred  like  pussy  !  But,  the  moment  the  victim  came 
aafelv  within  the  reach  of  their  discretion,  his  bones  began  to  crack 
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under  their  teeth,  his  blood  to  issue  from  the  corners  of  their  mouths ; 
like  pussy,  they  growled  and  swore  and  revelled  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  savage  fury  !  In  their  approaches,  soft  goes  their  pat  upon  the 
floor,  meekly,  and,  as  it  were,  half-asleep,  they  peep  through  their  fur 
at  their  prey ;  like  pussy,  sitting  before  the  hole,  they  sometimes  purr 
and  sometimes  seem  to  sleep.  But  the  moment  the  Jury  has  let  the 
poor  mouse  go  into  their  claws,  they  are  all  activity,  all  boldness ;  up 
goes  the  corner  of  the  robe,  like  the  cat's  tail,  and  the  wretched 
victim  has  no  more  chance  of  mercy  than  if  he  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  persecutor  of  Job. 

Such  were  the  villains  of  Judges,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  STU- 
ARTS, when  that  famous  Judge  HOLT,  of  whom  they  talk  so  much  now, 
was  a  barrister,  and  who  had  the  baseness,  after  he  had  received  his  fee, 
to  desert  his  client  Mr.  PRYNNE.  These  men  were  infinitely  worse  than 
Mr.  CASTLES  ;  for  they  pretended  to  be  guided  in  their  conduct  by  a 
desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  loyalty,  morality  and  religion,  whereas, 
honest  Mr.  Castles  has  no  pretence  of  this  sort.  He  is  a  villain ; 
but  he  is  a  villain  without  a  mask.  Like  a  Boroughmonger,  he 
cares  nothing  about  shedding  blood  ;  but  then  he  does  not,  like  a 
Boroughmonger,  pretend  to  want  to  prevent  blood  from  being  shed. 
His  trade  is  blood,  human  blood,  and  that  was  known  by  the  Borough- 
mongers  long  and  long  ago,  to  be  sure.  But,  then,  he  is  not  base 
enough  to  deny  his  trade.  He  comes  manfully  forward  and  says  that 
he  wants  blood,  in  order  that  he  may  have  money ;  because  without 
blood,  he  cannot  have  money.  There  is,  therefore,  something  in  Mr. 
Castles's  mode  of  proceeding  that  makes  him  less  detestable  in  my  eyes, 
and  far  less  detestable  than  many  others,  whom,  though  we  know  them 
to  be  villains,  we  dare  not  cull  them  so.  If  a  housebreaker  be  taken 
up  and  examined  at  Bow-street,  he  is,  upon  that  bare  examination,  the 
next  day,  called  a  villain  in  all  the  newspapers.  But  these  newspaper- 
gentlemen  are  very  cautious  how  they  give  this  appellation  to  any 
one  who  has  power  at  his  command  or  pounds  in  his  pocket.  This  con- 
duct has  always  been  regarded  by  me  as  being  extremely  base  ;  and  so 
far  from  imitating  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Wetherell  in  this  particular,  I 
shall  treat  Mr.  Castles  with  the  greatest  degree  of  politeness,  and  shall 
call  him  the  Honourable  Mr.  Castles,  or  the  "  honourable  gentleman," 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  really  his  due.  Occasionally  he  may  be 
called  the  loyal  Mr.  Castles ;  for,  when  the  devil  comes  to  cast  up  his 
account,  neither  the  DUKE  OF  MONTROSE  nor  LORD  Somebody  MURRAY, 
who  told  the  story  about  the  bullets,  will  have  a  greater  stock  of  loyalty 
to  plead.  These  men  differ  in  some  respects  from  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Castles,  but  nobody  will  pretend  that  they  ever  went  farther  than  he  in 
the  unravelling  of  plots.  They,  indeed,  have  not,  as  far  as  the  world 
knows,  at  any  rate,  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  merit  of  this  "  honourable 
gentleman/'  for  he  not  only  discovered  plots,  but  assisted  in  hatching 
of  them ;  which  nobody  has  pretended  to  prove  with  regard  to  any 
persons  connected  with  the  Ministry  or  the  Boroughmongers ;  that  is 
to  say,  persons  other  than  Mr.  Castles  himself,  who,  it  must  now  be 
manifest  to  the  whole  world,  was  the  agent  in  the  hands  of  the  agents 
of  the  Boroughmongers,  to  produce  a  pretended  insurrection. 

For  the  reasons  just  stated,  we  will  treat  Mr.  Castles  with  the  same 
politeness  in  point  of  appellation,  as  we  do  others  whom  we  detest,  but  of 
whom  we  dare  not  speak  in  the  manner  that  justice  would  authorize. 
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There  are  many  appellations,  either  of  which  he  would  very  well  merit ; 
but,  as  being  the  most  in  vogue,  we  will  give  him  the  appellation  of 
"  honourable  gentleman."  Whether  we  shall  ever  see  him  upon  that  list 
of  sinecures,  pensions,  and  grants,  where  we  already  find  the  names  of 
DUNDAS,  BURKE,  STEELE,  JOSEPH  HUNT,  CANNING,  WM.  GIFFORD, 
SOUTHEY.  ail  the  ROSES,  and  many  others  which  I  need  not  now  name  ; 
whether  we  shall  ever  find  Mr.  Castles's  name  upon  this  list,  will  depend, 
probably,  more  upon  events  than  upon  the  wishes  or  intentions  of  Mr. 
Castles's  friends.  It  is  not  quite  impossible  that  Mr  Castles  may,  for  a 
short  time,  at  any  rate,  have  a  seat  in  an  assembly  much  more  respectable, 
in  all  outward  appearances,  at  least,  than  the  assemblies  at  MOTHER 
TONGUE'S,  or  those  of  thieves  and  housebreakers  in  Smock- alley  and 
Petticoat-lane.  I  do  not  say,  that  at  bottom,  Mr.  Castles  will  have 
changed  his  society  for  the  better ;  but,  at  any  rate,  if  one  must  keep 
late  hours  and  bad  company,  one  would  rather  be  with  robbers  that  are 
not  lousy  than  with  robbers  that  are  lousy,  though  one  may  be  very  well 
convinced  at  the  same  time,  that  the  former  deserve  hanging  much  more 
than  the  latter. 

Having  thus  premised,  let  us  now,  my  friends,  proceed  to  take  a  view 
of  the  London  Plots  as  they  now  stand  unravelled.  And,  if  such  a  scene 
of  infamy;  if  a  scene  of  so  much  baseness,  ever  was  witnessed  before,  I 
beg  to  know  from  Beckett  or  Gifford  or  Southey^  when  and  where  it  was 
that  the  world  witnessed  such  a  scene. 

In  onier  that  we  may  see  the  whole  thing  in  its  true  light ;  in  order  that 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  insurrection  in  London  was  hatched  by  the  Bo- 
roughmongers  and  their  tools  ;  in  order  that  we  may  be  sure  of  this,  we 
must  not  suffer  Mr.  Castles's  evidence  to  stand  alone.  That  "  honourable 
gentleman,"  indeed,  almost  positively  swears  to  the  fact.  DOWLING  posi- 
tively swears,  that  he  was  employed  before  the  Meeting  took  place,  to  go 
and  take  down  the  words.  But,  we  must  go  back  now,  and  trace  the 
minds  of  the  Boroughmongers  through  their  press,  and  through  some  other 
s\mptoms,  until  we  come  to  the  interesting  sequel;  the  interesting  un- 
ravelling of  the  Plot,  which  has  been  so  kindly  given  to  the  world  by  the 
"  Honourable"  Mr.  Castles  and  Mr.  Dowling,  and  through  the  assistance 
and  instrumentality  of  that  judicious  gentleman,  Mr.  SHEPHKRD,  the  Attor- 
ney-Geneial.  uho  found  out  that  my  son  owed  eighty  thousand  pounds 
to  the  Stamp-Office.  Mr.  WETHERELL'S  object  was  to  triumph  over  the 
Attorney- General  as  a  Lnvyer,  which  he  fairly  did;  but  Mr.  WETHERELL 
took  especial  care  to  keep  his  peace  \vith  the  Ministry  ;  and,  indeed,  he 
seems  upon  this  occasion,  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
convincing  the  Ministry  and  the  Boroughmongers,  that  he  was  a  man  that 
was  worth  something,  which,  I  dare  say,  they  will  perceive,  and  will,  1 
have  no  doubt,  very  soon  discover  the  sure  way  of  having  the  full  benefit 
of  his  talents.  He  is  a  member  of  Parliament  already,  in  right  of  his 
own  purse  ;  he  has  vote.i  for  the  renewal  of  the  Absolute-power-of-im- 
prisiinment  Bill ;  and  if  things  go  on  in  the  present  way,  he  may,  very 
probably,  be  Attorney-General  himself,  if  not  something  higher. 

From  such  a  person  we  could  not  expect  such  an  exposure  of  the 
plotters  as  truth  and  public  good  demanded.  It  was  his  affair  to  trace 
back  the  thing  no  farther  than  was  required  in  order  to  fight  his  rival  the 
Attorney-General.  He,  therefore,  told  the  jury,  that  the  change  of  the 
charge  from  misdemeanor  to  hiyh  treason,  took  place  in  consequence 
of  Mr.  Castles'*  coming  forward.  But,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it 
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took  place  in  consequence  of  the  recently-formed  resolution  to  pass  the 
Gag-gring- Bills;  and  which  resolution  was  not  formed  at  the  time  when 
the  charge  of  misdemeanor  was  brought  forward. 

We  must  g-o  into  the  matter  from  the  beginning*,  and  trace  the  plot 
regularly  all  througn  from  the  apprehensions  of  the  Boroughmongers ; 
from  their  alarm  at  the  progress  of  the  principles  of  Reform ;  and  we 
shall  find  the  whole  hang;  together  as  completely  as  the  links  of  any 
chain  that  ever  was  forged.  In  the  former  part  of  this  history,  we  have 
seen,  that,  so  early  as  the  month  of  October,  the  Boroughinorigers  had 
taken  the  alarm,  and  had  begun  to  sound  that  alarm  by  the  means  of 
their  corrupt  and  hired  press.  When  the  Twopenny  Register  made  its 
appearance,  they  clearly  perceived,  that  the  days  of  deception  were 
passed,  or,  at  least,  that  they  speedily  would  be  passed  for  ever,  unless  a 
belief  could  be  created  amongst  the  foolish,  the  timid,  and  the  selfish, 
that  the  Reformers  aimed  at  a  French  Itecolution,  the  horrors  of  which, 
a  million-fold  magnified,  were  still  lurking-  in  the  minds  of  the  nation. 
But,  to  create  such  a  belief  as  this  was  no  easy  matter,  seeing  that  the 
very  publication,  of  which  the  Boroughmongers  most  complained,  in- 
culcated a  peaceable  and  orderly  conduct ;  and,  what  is  more,  really 
produced  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  people  all  over  the  kingdom. 
Moreover,  and  which  was  a  thing-  truly  wonderful,  this  publication,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  urged  the  people  on  to  demand  Reform,  actually  put 
an  end  to  a  course  of  unlawful  violences,  which  were  before  taking  place 
in  numerous  parts  of  the  country. 

These  facts,  so  striking  in  themselves,  and  so  honourable  to  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  to  the  cause  of  Reform,  reduced  the  Borough  mongers 
almost  to  despair.  They  saw  no  hope  of  riots.  The  bakers,  butchers, 
and  other  dealers  in  the  necessaries  of  life,  were  no  longer  annoyed  by 
senseless  attacks.  The  Boroughmongers  could  complain  of  no  violences. 
They,  therefore,  from  that  very  moment,  began  to  think  of  hatching 
plots,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  pretence  for  resisting  the  petitions  for 
Reform,  not  by  argument,  but  by  force  of  arms.  It  was  in  the  month 
of  October,  that  the  COURIER  and  the  TIMES,  both  in  the  pay  of  the 
Boroughmongers,  began  to  pave  the  way  for  these  plots.  The  former 
of  these  papers  had  these  words  :  "  There  is  ONE  POINT,  to  which 
"  we  wish  particularly  to  call  the  public  attention.  Much  praise  is 
'•'  given  to  the  Meetings  for  their  peaceable  conduct.  Why  peaceable? 
"  Because  they  know  that  tumult  would  defeat  their  real  as  well  as 
"  their  pretended  object.  Peace  !  They  would  keep  peace  for  a  time, 
"  tilt  the  crisis  is  ripe  for  explosion.  Like  the  sportsman,  they  would 
•'  advance  with  silent  sti-p,  and  crouching,  fawning  curs,  till  they  are 
"  si-cure  of  killing  their  game.'' 

The  impudence  and  baseness  of  this  must  be  manifest  to  every  man.  I 
quoted  the  paragraph  and  noticed  it  in  my  Register  of  the  9th  of  last 
November.  From  this  moment  forward  attempts  were  constantly  making 
by  the  Boroughmongers  to  excite  false  alarms',  but  the  people  had  by 
this  time  discovered,  that  they  had  been  ruined  by  the  false  alarms  of 
Pitt  and  Dundas  and  of  the  Fitzwilliams  and  the  Bentincks  and  the  Spen- 
cers. This  new  attempt  to  exciie  false  alarms  was  like  an  attempt  to  pluck 
a  pigeon  a  second  time,  before  his  feathers  were  come  again.  The  under- 
taking appeared  to  be  wholly  hopeless.  At  last  a  most  desperate  expe- 
dient was  resorted  to.  Written  handbills  were  said  to  have  been  put 
under  the  doors  of  public-houses,  calling  upon  the  people  to  take  up  arras 
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against  the  tyranny,  and  calling  upon  them  also  to  chop  off  the  head  of 
Castlereagh,  and  to  destroy  the  kingly  government.  These  handbills 
were  so  perfectly  ridiculous,  considered  with  regard  to  any  real  design  of 
a  revolutionary  sort,  that  it  was  impossible  to  believe  them  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  real  conspirators  against  the  State  ;  but,  when  we  saw  them 
blazoned  forth  in  the  Courier  and  the  Times,  it  was  very  evident  to  me, 
that  they  had  originated  with  the  Boroughmongers  and  with  their  imme- 
diate agents.  The  desperateness  of  the  Boroughmongering  crew  may 
be  easily  gathered  from  their  resorting  to  this  expedient ;  but,  soon  after 
this,  the  first  Meeting  in  Spa- fields  came  fortunately  to  their  assistance. 
This  was  a  Meeting,  called  by  Dr.  Watson,  Mr.  Preston  and  others,  of 
the  distressed  persons  in  and  about  London,  and  the  professed  object  of 
the  Meeting,  to  petition  the  Prince  Regent  for  a  redress  of  grievances,  and 
for  relief.  The  advertisement,  calling  this  Meeting,  was  signed  byDvALL, 
as  Chairman  of  a  Committee.  It  was  now  that  Mr.  HUNT  came  upon  the 
stage  ;  and  of  the  causes  of  his  so  coming  I  will  here  state  the  particulars. 
Mr.  PRESTON,  who  was  the  Secretary  to  the  Committee,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mr.  HUNT,  calling  upon  him  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  his  distressed 
countrymen,  and  to  be  present  at  the  intended  Meeting  in  Spa-fields. 
Upon  receiving  this  letter,  Mr.  HUNT  went  over  to  Botley  to  me,  to  ask 
me  what  I  thought  he  had  better  do.  My  answer  was,  that,  seeing  that 
it  was  a  body  of  his  countrymen  in  distress  that  called  upon  him,  it  was 
useless  for  me  to  say,  that  he  ought  to  go,  for  that  I  knew  he  would  go. 
But,  I  observed  to  him,  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  bear  in  mind, 
how  desperate  the  Boroughmongers  were  becoming,  and  that  it  behoved 
him,  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  of  Reform  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  his 
own  life,  to  be  constantly  on  his  guard  against  spies  and  informers ; 
for  that  I  was  certain,  that  a  trap  would  be  laid  to  destroy  him.  He 
was  of  my  opinion,  and,  as  the  invitation  came  from  those  persons  who 
were  called  "  Spenceans,"  I  observed,  that  it  would  be  his  duty  to  take 
great  care,  not  to  suffer,  in  his  person,  or  by  the  means  of  his  concur- 
rence, the  cause  of  Reform  to  be  mixed  up  with  what  was  called  the 
Spenccan  project,  and  which  project,  by  a  little  twisting  and  misrepre- 
sentation, might  be  made  to  mean  a  general  confiscation  of  real  property, 
though  it  really  meant  no  such  thing,  as  was  evident  from  Mr.  EVANS'S 
pamphlet,  which  I  then  had  lying  upon  the  table.  Mr.  HUNT  saw  the 
danger  of  his  appearing  and  giving  his  countenance  to  any  petition  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  Spencean  principles  ;  and  he,  therefore,  resolved  not  to 
join,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  such  petition.  The  Meeting  took  place. 
A  Memorial,  as  it  was  called,  had  been  prepared  by  the  Watsons  and 
others  to  be  moved  at  the  Meeting.  But,  it  is  one  thing  to  draw  up  a 
paper  in  a  room,  and  another  to  have  the  ability  to  cause  it  to  be  received 
and  passed  by  a  Meeting  of  numerous  persons  promiscuously  met.  When, 
therefore,  they  came  to  the  field,  Mr.  HUNT  found  little  difficulty  in  set- 
ting aside  the  Memorial,  and  in  proposing  and  causing  to  be  passed  a 
Petition  to  the  Prince,  respectfully  worded,  on  the  subject  of  Reform  and 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  people. 

While  this  was  going  on  in  Spa-fields  the  Boroughmonger  press  was 
actually  at  work,  preparing  the  way  to  take  the  life  of  Mr.  HUNT.  The 
Courier,  which  is  published  about  noon,  stated  that  its  reporter  had  just 
left  the  Meeting,  and  had  just  heard  HUNT  move  a  Memorial  of  a  very 
treasonable  nature,  of  which  it  then  actually  inserted  a  passage !  This 
fact  is  proof  positive  of  a  dark  and  infamous  plot  against  Mr.  HUNT'S 
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life.  But,  how  came  the  Courier  to  say  this,  when  the  wretched  pro- 
prietor, when  the  corrupt,  sanguinary  proprietor  of  that  paper,  must  have 
known  that  he  would  have  been  contradicted  in  a  few  hours  ?  No  ;  he 
did'nt  know  it !  And  how  this  ag-ent  of  the  plotting  came  to  be  de- 
ceived, you  shall  now  hear  the  interesting  account. 

DYALL,  the  man  who  had  signed  the  advertisement  for  the  Meeting,  had, 
long  before  the  Meeting  took  place,  been  sent  for  by  JOHN  GIFFORD,  the 
Police  Magistrate,  and  had  shown  the  Memorial  to  Gifford,  who  had 
immediately  transmitted  a  copy  of  it  to  Lord  Sidmouth.  Who  furnished 
the  infamous  slanderer,  the  Courier,  with  a  copy  of  it,  I  leave  you  to 
guess.  But,  a  copy  of  it  he  had;  and,  therefore,  he  stated  in  his  paper, 
which  was  printed  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  that  Mr.  HUNT  had  just 
moved  the  Memorial,  and  that  it  contained  the  treasonable  passage  which 
he  inserted  ! 

Look,  now,  at  the  series  of  facts.  First  the  advertisement  appears  ; 
next  it  is  stated  in  the  newspapers  that  Mr.  HUNT  is  coming  to  the 
Meeting  ;  next  DYALL  is  sent  for,  and  "  the  treasonable  Memorial  "  is 
copied  and  the  copy  lodged  with  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  next  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  keeps  the  copy  quietly  in  his  possession,  and  never  apprizes 
Mr.  HUNT  that  he  is  going  to  be  led  to  commit  treason  ;  next,  the 
COURIER  stands  ready  with  a  copy  in  his  possession ;  next,  about  the 
hour  that  he  supposes  that  Mr.  HUNT  has  fallen  completely  into  the 
trap,  the  COURIER,  the  agent  of  the  corrupt  and'  bloody-minded  Borough- 
mongers,  puts  into  print  and  sends  off  all  over  the  country,  what  he  calls 
a  treasonable  passage,  of  the  Memorial ;  states  that  this  has  just  been 
moved  by  Mr.  HUNT,  and  thus  paves  the  way  for  the  arrest  and  the  pro- 
bable death  of  that  gentleman.  How  the  blood-hounds  must  have  hung 
their  tails,  when  they  found  that  they  were  disappointed  !  Can  you  con- 
ceive any  thing  more  base  than  the  whole  of  this  transaction  ?  If  one 
could  believe  it  possible,  that  the  agents  in  this  dark  piece  of  villany  are 
to  escape  unpunished  ;  if  one  could  believe  this  possible,  the  light  of  day 
would  become  hateful  to  one's  sight. 

I  beg  you  to  remark,  that  it  is  treason  in  any  one  not  to  prevent  the 
commission  of  a  treason,  if  he  has  the  power  of  doing  it;  and  yet  no 
effort  was  made  to  prevent  Mr.  HUNT  from  committing  what  was  called 
treason,  and  what  would  have  been  endeavoured  to  be  made  treason,  too, 
if  he  had  not  been  too  discreet  to  commit  it.  Remark,  also,  that  what 
was  treason,  when  it  was  thought  to  have  come  from  his  lips,  was  no 
treason  in  Dyall,  who  had  it  in  his  possession  in  a  written  document. 
No^;  it  was  not  Dyall,  whose  blood  was  wanted  by  the  COURIER  and  the 
Boroughmongers  :  it  was  Mr.  HUNT  whom  they  wanted  to  sacrifice. 
They  knew  very  well  all  about  the  Spenceans  long  before.  They  had 
read  their  project  in  Mr.  Evans's  pamphlet,  which  had  been  sent  to 
every  Minister,  and  to  every  well-known  public  character  years  before ; 
and  this  project  of  "  a  common  partnership  in  the  land"  was  now  con- 
jured up  to  be  hitched  on  upon  the  cause  of  Reform,  in  order  that  both 
might  be  destroyed  together.  It  was  false  to  accuse  the  Spenceans, 
even  the  Spenceans,  with  a  project  of  confiscation.  They  entitled  their 
scheme  "  Christian  Policy  \"  and  they  proceeded  upon  the  principle, 
which  the  Apostle  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  primitive  Christians 
in  their  temporal  affairs.  They  told  their  disciples,  as  the  Apostle  told 
his  disciples,  that  they  ought  to  enjoy  "  all  things  in  common."  But, 
.look  at  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Evans,  who  was  the  great  apostle  of  the 
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Sect,  and,  if  you  find  one  single  word  in  that  pamphlet,  which  would  lead 
you  to  believe  that  Mr.  Evans  wished  for  confiscation  of  any  sort  j  or 
that  he  wished  to  destroy  any  of  the  establishments  of  the  country,  then 
1  give  you  leave  to  regard  me  as  being  upon  a  level  with  such  a  man  as 
Shepherd,  the  Attorney-General.  Therefore,  even  the  Spenceans  have 
been  grossly  and  basely  calumniated.  But,  when  we  know  that  their 
project  has  been  on  foot  for  so  many  years  ;  when  we  know  that  the 
publication  of  their  project  has  been  struggling  for  public  attention  in 
all  sorts  of  ways  ;  when  we  know  that  the  well-meaning,  though  wild- 
thinking  leaders  of  the  sect  have  actually  been  urging  every  Minister 
for  years  past  to  adopt  their  pian  ;  when  we  know  that  it  wa's  formally 
proposed,  too,  and  treated  only  with  ridicule  by  that  vixen,  PERCEVAL, 
who  was  ready  to  bite  at  every  thing  that  came  within  the  reach  of  his 
power ;  when  we  know  that  the  plan  has  been  advertised  by  writings 
upon  the  walls  of  London  and  ten  miies  round  London,  for,  at  least, 
seven  or  eight  years  past;  when  we  I  now  all  this,  who  can  be  fool 
enough  not  to  perceive,  that  the  only  reason  for  conjuring  the  thing  up 
at  this  time,  was,  to  couple  it  with  the  cause  of  Reform,  and,  by  that 
means,  to  impute  to  the  latter  views  of  confiscation  and  revolution  ?  The 
Spenceans  had  not  changed  their  plan.  Their  plan  continued  ;o  be  what 
it  was  ten  years  before;  and,  therefore,  it  is  clear  th-.it  it  was  now  con- 
jured up  by  the  Boroughmonger*,  in  order  to  vilify  that  cause  of  the 
country,  which  had  been  maintained  by  arguments,  which  neither  those 
Boroughmongers  nor  their  tools  had  been  able  to  answer. 

The  sequel  of  the  first  Spa  fields  Meeting  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
HUNT  with  the  utmost  prudence  and  propriety.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  de- 
clined to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Meeting,  which  was,  thai  he 
slmuld  present  their  Petition  to  the  Regent;  but,  there  was  this  added 
to  it,  that  he  should  be  accompanied  by  Mr.  HUNT.  He  refused  to  pre- 
sent the  Petition,  though  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  he  has  engaged  to 
present  many  Petitions  much  more  strong  in  point  of  language,  and  far 
more  offensive  in  point  of  sentiment,  thun  this  Petition  ;  and  I  will 
further  venture  to  assert,  that  he  never  in  his  whole  life-time  presented 
a  Petition,  either  to  the  Parliament  or  to  the  Throne,  couched  in  more 
correct,  more  dignified  and  more  respectful  language  than  this  Petition. 
Nay,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  this  Petition  was  a  better-drawn 
Petition  ;  more  correct  in  its  statements  ;  more  consequent  in  its  reason- 
ings ;  more  judicious  in  its  topics;  and  more  logical  and  more  forcible 
in  its  conclusions,  than  any  Petition  he  ever  presented  in  his  life. 
Where,  then,  are  we  to  look  for  the  real  cause  of  his  refusal  to  present 
this  Petition  ?  Why,  where  we  are  to  seek  for  the  cause  of  his  never  having, 
even  to  this  day,  presented  the  Petition  to  the  Prince  from  his  own 
Constituents,  which  he  was  to  have  presented  according  to  their  resolu- 
tion, "  accompanied  by  Lord  Cochrane."  This  Petition  had  been  agreed 
to  at  a  very  numerous  Meeting  in  Palace-Yard  ;  its  main  subject  was  the 
corruption  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  it  had  been  agreed  to  many 
months  before  I  left  England ;  and  though  many,  many  Levees  had 
been  held  before  that  time,  he  had  never  been  there  to  present  that 
Petition,  though  he  had  been  there  for  other  purposes  or  for  no  purposes 
at  all.  Mr.  Hunt  may  probably  think  it  his  duty  to  make  public  the 
grounds  of  Sir  Francis's  refusal  upon  the  occasion  above  spoken  of.  For 
my  part,  I  must  content  myself  with  the  facts  ard  with  the  conclusions 
to  which  those  facts  naturally  leid.  At  the  Meeting  in  Spa-fields,  Mr. 
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Waddingtori  observed,  in  speaking  of  the  absence  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
that  "  this  was  not  a  time  for  a  man  like  Sir  Francis  to  be  nursing1  a  boy 
that  had  tumbled  out  of  a  gig."  But,  no  countenance  was  given  to  this 
by  Mr.  Hunt ;  and  there  appeared  to  the  public,  at  any  rate,  no  good 
reason  whatever  for  declining  to  present  this  Petition. 

This  refusal,  however,  had  very  considerable  weight  in  producing  the 
subsequent  events.  The  Boroughmonger  newspapers,  who  knew  very 
well  what  interpretation  to  give  to  this  refusal,  took  special  care  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  occurrence.  They  took  care  to  inform  the  public, 
that  his  son  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  ride  out ;  that  Sir 
Francis  had  gone  to  Hastings,  where  he  was  living  in  a  house  of  GENERAL 
HULSE  (a  known  creature  of  the  Court) ;  and  that  Sir  Francis  himself, 
though  he  could  not  leave  his  son  to  come  to  the  Meeting  at  Spa  fields, 
could  leave  him  to  g'o  out  a  fox-hunting*.  In  short,  this  refusal  greatly 
encouraged  the  Boroughmongers  ;  because  they  regarded  it,  and  very 
justly,  as  a  symptom  that  the  Reformers  would,  when  the  pinch  came, 
be  abandoned  by  the  man  whom  they  regarded  as  their  chief,  if  not  their 
only  supporter  in  Parliament. 

Nevertheless,  undaunted  by  this  refusal,  Mr.  Hunt  proceeded  to  pre- 
sent the  Petition  himself.  And  proceeded,  according  to  the  very  letter 
of  his  promise,  to  Carlton-house.  He  was  there  received  with  the 
greatest  attention  and  respect,  but  was  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
as  being  the  proper  channel.  By  Lord  Sid  mouth  he  was  received  in  a 
similar  manner,  who  told  him,  that  he  would  present  the  Petition  to  the 
Prince,  and  he  further  told  him,  that  he  disbelieved  the  calumnies  pub- 
lished against  him  in  the  newspapers,  and  that  he  was  convinced  that 
Mr.  Hunt's  presence  at  the  Meeting  had  prevented  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
chief. His  Lordship  kept  his  promise  in  presenting  the  Petition  without 
loss  of  time,  and  the  moment  he  had  so  done,  he  informed  Mr.  Hunt  of 
it  by  letter,  in  order,  that  Mr.  Hunt  might  make  his  report  accordingly 
to  i he  HI  xt  Meeting. 

It  was  impossible  for  any  gentleman  in  England  to  have  conducted 
this  matter  with  greater  decorum  than  it  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Hunt. 
Bur,  now,  observe,  that  it  was  clear  from  all  these  circumstances,  that  the 
Ministers  must  have  had  it  completely  in  their  power  to  prevent  any 
thing  resembling  a  commotion  on  the  2nd  of  December,  when  the  next 
Meeting  was  held.  They  were  perfectly  well  infoimed,  even  by  Mr. 
Hunt  himself,  of  the  silly,  inflammatory  stuff,  that  was  working  in  the 
minds  of  the  Spencean  enthusiasts.  They  had,  besides,  the  proof  of  all 
this  fn  DVAII/S  memorial.  Was  it,  then,  an  act  becoming  a  gentleman  ; 
was  it.  an  act  becoming  a  friend  of  peace ;  was  it  an  act  becoming  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  to  keep  silence  as  Lord  Sidmouth  did  upon  this 
occasion,  and  not  to  utter  one  word  to  Mr.  Hunt  in  order  to  put  him 
upon  his  guard  ;  but,  rather,  to  encourage  him  to  hold  the  second  Meet- 
ing, without  putting  him  upon  his  guard  at  all  ? 

All  these  facts  <vere  explicitly  alleged  in  the  Petition  of  Mr.  Hunt  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and,  how  completely  did  that  petition  upset 
the  main  conclusion  of  the  Reports  from  the  Secret  Committees ! 
Though  Sir  Francis  Burde't  thought  proper  to  sit  in  silence,  while  this 
petition  lay  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  my  Lord  Holland, 
who  presented  it  10  the  House  of  Lords,  made  that  use  of  it,  which  be- 
came a  sincere  and  honourable  man  "  Here,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  is  a 
*'  petitioner,  who  offers  to  prove  at  your  Lordships'  bar  that  the  Secretory 
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"  of  State  was  duly  apprized  of  all  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
"  insurrection  of  the  second  of  December,  and  that  he  used  no  endea- 
"  vours  whatever  to  prevent  that  Meeting1,  but  rather  encouraged  it.'* 
And,  then  he  challenged  Lord  Sidmouth  to  contradict  the  statements  of 
the  petition  if  he  could,  and  not  a  word  did  Lord  Sidmouth  say  in  answer 
to  this  charge.  What  could  be  more  cogent  than  this  ?  Ought  not  the 
House  to  have  hesitated?  Not  one  moment  did  they  hesitate;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  they  hurried  on  the  more  to  pass  the  Bills,  and  to  put  every 
man's  person  within  the  reach  of  their  fangs. 

If  the  Ministers  had  been  desirous  to  prevent  a  commotion  being  pro- 
duced by  the  wild  and  enthusiastic  men,  whom  they  acknowledged  Mr. 
Hunt  to  have  prevented  from  working  up  a  thoughtless  multitude  to  des- 
perate deeds  ;  if  they  had  been  really  desirous  of  preventing  such  a  re- 
sult of  the  Meeting  of  the  second  of  December,  would  it  have  been  too 
great  a  condescension  in  my  Lord  Sidmouth  to  have  advised  Mr.  Hunt 
to  be  cautious,  and  to  have  warned  him  of  the  danger  ?  His  Lordship 
can,  it  seems,  condescend  to  hold  conferences  with  infamous  spies ;  this 
is  not  beneath  his  Lordship.  Therefore,  it  was  not  any  sense  of  dignity 
(it  would  have  been  false  dignity,  I  allow),  that  prevented  him  from  free 
communication  with  Mr.  Hunt,  who,  he  must  have  been  very  sure,  could 
wish  for  nothing  so  earnestly  as  to  cause  peace  and  tranquillity  to  prevail, 
while  he  was  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  his  object  of  Reform,  and 
while  he  was  also  engaged,  as  without  any  crime  he  might,  in  advancing 
his  own  popularity.  But,  instead  of  this  line  of  conduct ;  instead  of 
putting  Mr.  Hunt  upon  his  guard  against  those  schemes  of  a  set  of  wild 
men,  which  were  well  known  to  the  Home-Office,  the  Home-Office  set 
itself  to  work  to  get  in  readiness  Magistrates  and  Police-officers  to  sur- 
round Mr.  Hunt  at  the  Meeting,  and  a  short-hand  writer  to  take  down 
his  words.  This  last  is  a  very  material  circumstance  indeed.  VINCENT 
GEORGE  DOWLING,  who  was  brought  forward  upon  the  trial  with  his 
notes,  confessed  that  he  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Gurney's  clerk,  who  was 
there  as  a  short-hand  writer,  also,  to  assist  him  in  taking  a  note  of  the 
speeches  in  the  field  ;  and  he  further  confessed  that  when  he  had  trans- 
scribed  his  note  of  what  passed,  he  gave  it  to  Mr.  Beckett,  one  of  the 
Under- Secretaries  Qf  State.  The  cross-examination  of  this  man  was 
stopped  by  the  Judges,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  disclosing  what  passed 
between  this  witness  and  the  officers  of  the  Government.  However,  he 
disclosed  enough,  for  he  confessed  that  he  had  said  that  he  expected  to 
be  paid  by  the  Government,  not  only  for  his  notes  as  a  short-hand  writer, 
but  for  other  trouble  he  had  had  in  the  business.  And  SAMUEL  STEER 
swore  upon  the  trial,  that  DOWLING  had  told  him  that  this  introduction 
to  the  Home- Office  "  was  likely  to  lead  to  employment  for  himself  and 
his  brothers,  which  might  amount  to  three  hundred  pounds  a-year" 
This  was  a  disclosure  that  answered  all  purposes ;  for,  it  completely 
proved  that  the  anxiety  of  the  Ministers  was  not  to  prevent  seditious 
words  and  actions,  and  riotous  proceedings,  but  that  their  object  was  to 
obtain  colourable  grounds  for  bringing  accusations  against  the  Reformers 
in  general ;  and  against  Mr.  Hunt  in  particular.  So  that,  if  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  had  said  in  their  Report,  not  that  the  con- 
spirators in  Spa-fields  had  been  defeated  in  their  object  in  November, 
but  were  prepared  for  success  on  the  second  of  December;  if  they  had 
not  said  this,  and  had  said  that  the  Boroughmongers,  having  missed 
their  mark  in  November,  had  made  preparations  for  hitting1  it  on  the 
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second  of  December,   that  Report   would  so  far   have  been  perfectly 
correct. 

But  here  ag-ain  their  scheme  was  marred,  and  the  blows,  which  they 
intended  principally  for  Mr.  Hunt,  have  finally  fallen  upon  their  own 
heads.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Castles  and  Mr.  Dowling  have  done  the 
Boroughmongers,  the  Spenceans,  and  Mr.  Hunt,  and  even  young-  Wat- 
son, ample  justice.  We  see  Dowling  prepared  with  his  book  of  notes, 
dogging  the  rioters  from  place  to  place,  and  we  hear  him  confess,  and 
we  see  it  proved  by  another  witness,  that  he  expected  ample  remunera- 
tion for  his  trouble,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  his  brothers  ;  a  remu- 
neration to  come  out  of  the  sweat  of  the  people.  We  see  the  "  Honour- 
able" Mr.  CASTLES  exciting  a  senseless  and  thoughtless  rabble  to  acts  of 
fury.  It  was  he,  the  "  honourable  gentleman,"  who  met  Mr.  Hunt  in 
Cheapside,  and  told  him  to  turn  about  and  go  with  them,  for  that  the 
Tower  was  in  their  hands.  This  fact  Mr.  Hunt  declared  upon  his  oath  at 
the  trial ;  and  I  am  ready  to  declare  upon  my  oath,  that  Mr.  Hunt  told 
me  the  same  thing  on  the  third  of  December.  He  did  not  then  know 
the  name  of  Castles  ;  but  his  words  were,  "  that  it  was  a  damn'd  scoun- 
drel who  had  been  guilty  of  conveying  French  prisoners  out  of  the 
country."  After  this,  Mr.  Hunt  repeated  the  same  story  in  the  presence 
of  my  son  William ;  and  we  all  agreed  that  there  could  be  no  doubt,  that 
the  chief  instigators  of  this  riot  had  been  employed  for  the  express  pur- 
pose  of  obtaining  the  grounds  for  taking  away  his  life  ;  and,  with  the 
facts  which  have  now  come  to  light,  I  believe,  that  there  is  not  an  un- 
prejudiced man  in  England  or  in  America,  who  will  not  come  to  the 
same  conclusion.  7*0  strike  him  doivn  was  a  great  object  with  the  Bo- 
roughmongers.  His  talents  are  not  of  that  sort  which  are  calculated  for 
sowing  the  seeds  of  conviction  in  the  mind.  But  admirably  calculated 
for  the  time  of  the  harvest.  He  has  no  pretensions  to  any  thing  further 
than  great  presence  of  mind  in  difficult  and  perilous  circumstances;  un- 
daunted personal  courage  ;  and  a  perseverance  that  no  discouragement 
can  check.  He  commits  errors  enough,  he  is  frequently  carried  away  by 
his  ardour,  and  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  point  of  ambition  and  self- 
sufficiency.  But,  who  is  the  man  to  say  that  he  is  without  spot  or 
blemish  ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  him  that  might  not  be  mended  ? 
There  is  no  such  man  who  has  any  virtue  or  any  energy  in  him  ; 
and  if  he  has  neither,  he  is  of  no  more  importance  than  a  log.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  discover  any  base  selfish  motive  in  Mr.  Hunt.  I  know 
that  as  to  overt  acts,  he  has  shown  more  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  country 
than  any  man  I  ever  met  with,  Major  Cartwright  excepted.  Nor,  should 
the  public  listen  at  all,  to  those  base  tools  of  the  Boroughmongers  who 
have  so  large  a  portion  of  the  press  at  their  command,  with  regard  to 
the  talents  of  Mr.  HUNT.  1  believe  that,  upon  five  or  six  different  occa- 
sions, he  has  pleaded  his  own  cause,  in  civil  matters,  or  matters  of  tres- 
pass, and  that  in  all  these  he  has  been  triumphant.  Twice  before  Mr. 
Baron  Graham,  he  not  only  triumphed,  but  the  lawyers  were  reproved  by 
the  Judge  for  attempting  to  act  foully  against  him.  In  one  case,  though 
the  evidence  produced  in  an  action  of  trespass  against  him,  under  the 
Game-laws,  led  to  a  verdict  against  him,  the  Judge  refused  to  certify 
upon  the  back  of  the  record  ;  so  fully  convinced  was  he  by  the  speech 
and  by  the  evidence  produced  by  the  defendant,  that  the  action,  and  not 
the  trespass,  was  malicious.  These  are  facts,  which  are  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  answer  all  that  the  hirelings  of  the  Boroughmongers  have  written 
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about  Mr.  Hunt's  want  of  talents.  Still,  however,  his  main  talent  is 
wonderful  quickness  and  presence  of  mind  in  difficult  and  dangerous  cir- 
cumstances. After  the  last  election  at  Bristol,  where  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
was  a  candidate  against  him,  the  latter  gentleman,  in  a  speech  publicly 
made,  sought  an  occasion  for  declaring,  that,  through  the  whole  of  that 
boisterous  contest,  Mr.  Hunt  had  conducted  himself  in  every  respect  as 
became  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour.  At  that  contest  Mr.  Hunt 
had  no  lawyer  ;  and  those  who  witnessed  the  quickness  and  ability  with 
which  he  managed  the  law  part  of  the  election,  were  utterly  astonished. 

I  mention  these  particulars  in  order  to  show  that  Mr.  Hunt  was  a  man 
worth  the  powder  and  shot  of  the  Boroughmongers.  They  knew  all 
about  him  ;  for  they  know  all  about  everybody,  either  through  their  tax- 
gatherers,  their  post-office  or  their  spies  ;  and  the  second  of  December 
was,  I  really  believe,  destined  to  be  the  last  day  of  his  liberty.  Mr. 
Wetherell  said,  during  his  speech,  that  he  made  no  doubt  that  Castles 
meant  to  have  taken  the  life  of  Mr.  Hunt,  who,  he  said,  had  providen- 
tially escaped  the  trap ;  and,  so  fully  was  1  convinced  of  this  before  I  left 
England,  that  I  told  Mr.  BRYANT,  "  Hunt  owes  his  life  to  your  happening 
"  to  dine  with  him  at  the  Bouverie- street  Hotel,  and  to  his  own  prudence 
"in  going  IOWANSTEAD  on  the  first  of  December,  instead  of  remaining 
"  in  town." 

I  might  here  close  my  observations  upon  the  origin  and  progress  of 
this  conspiracy  against  the  liberties  of  the  country.  But,  the  in- 
famous Boroughmonger  Press,  particularly  the  atrocious  and  san- 
guinary wretches,  who  own  the  Times,  the  Courier  and  the  Sun, 
must  never  be  forgotten.  While  "  the  Honourable "  Mr.  Castles 
was  at  work  organizing  the  riot;  while  GREEN,  Mr.  GURNEY'S  clerk, 
and  his  associate,  Mr.  DOWLING,  were  stitching  their  note-books 
together  and  sharpening  their  pencils,  as  the  butchers  sharpen  their 
knives,  the  conspirators  of  the  press  were  not  idle.  They  were  preparing 
their  paragraphs,  which  were  to  confirm,  or,  at  least,  corroborate  the 
testimony  of  the  former.  The  Courier,  who  had  acted  so  infamous  a 
part,  with  regard  to  the  first  Meeting,  had  now  his  paragraphs  ready  to 
send  all  over  the  country,  charging  Mr.  Hunt  with  being  the  cause  of  the 
riot.  The  Times  stated  distinctly,  that,  on  the  Sunday  previous  to  the 
riot,  Mr.  Hunt  and  myself  were  in  consultation  at  the  King's  Bench  with 
my  Lord  Cocltrane ;  though  I  never  saw  Mr.  Hunt  during  the  whole  of 
that  day,  and  though  he  spent  the  whole  of  that  day  in  Essex,  and  I  spent 
the  whole  of  that  day  at  Peckham  in  Surrey.  The  Sun  newspaper  asserted, 
that  I  had  come  up  from  Botley  expressly  to  assist  in  organizing  the  in- 
surrection, and  that  the  moment  it  was  over,  I  drove  off  home  again. 
Though  I  had  been  in  London  from  an  early  part  of  the  month  of  No- 
vember, and  though  I  never  left  it,  except  to  go  to  Peckham  and  back 
again,  until  the  middle  of  the  month  of  February  after.  But,  these 
atrocious  miscreants,  knew  well  that  we  should  stand  no  chance  against 
them  in  any  appeal  to  the  law  ;  and,  besides,  they  made  so  sure  of  their 
prey,  that  they  had  not  the  least  idea  of  any  danger  to  themselves  from 
anything  that  they  might  do  against  us. 

I  beg  you  to  turn  back  10  my  Register  of  the  14th  of  December  last, 
which  consists  of  a  Letter  addressed  to  Mr  Hunt  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Plots.  You  will  there  see  what  I  then  said  of  the  danger  he  was  in  from 
false-swearing ;  and  how  anxious  I  was  to  impress  upon  his  mind,  that 
these  newspaper-people  were  the  most  base  and  bloody  of  the  tools  of  the 
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Boroughmongers.  One  paragraph  of  that  Letter  I  cannot  help  inserting 
here.  After  stating  what  I  have  above  stated  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
COURIER,  the  TIMES  and  the  SUN,  I  thus  warn  him  of  his  danger: 

"  You,  conscious  of  your  honourable  motives,  and  listening  only  to 
"  your  courage,  have  always  been  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  those  who 
"  cautioned  you  against  the  danger  of  spies  and  false-witnesses.  But,  do 
"  you  think,  that  the  wretches  who  could  be  base  enough  to  publish 
"  falsehoods  such  as  I  have  enumerated  above  :  who  could  coolly  repre- 
"  sent  you  as  having  been  sent  first  to  jail  and  then  to  Bedlam  ;  and 
"  who,  in  order  to  deter  me  from  my  duty,  could  exhibit  my  son  as  being 
"  in  danger  of  his  life,  and  thereby  cause  alarm  in  his  mother  and  sisters: 
"  do  you  think  that  men  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  and  so  devoted  to 
"  everything  that  is  corrupt ;  do  you  think  they  would  hesitate  one  mo- 
"  ment  to  bribe  villains  to  swear  falsely  against  you  or  against  me  or 
"  against  any  man,  whom  they  thought  it  their  interest  to  destroy  ?  Nay, 
"  do  you  think,  that  they  would  hesitate  one  single  half-moment  to  be 
"  guilty,  for  such  a  purpose,  of  the  blackest  perjury  themselves  ?  Be  you 
"  assured,  that  there  is  nothing  of  which  such  men  are  not  capable  ;  in- 
"  timidation,  promises,  bribes,  perjury,  anything  such  men  are  capable 
' '  of  recommending  to  others,  or  of  doing  themselves.  Your  country 
* '  life,  your  sober  habits,  your  dislike  of  feastings  and  carousings  ;  these 
"  are  great  securities ;  but,  while  you  follow  the  impulses  of  your  public 
"  spirit  and  your  valour,  I  hope  you  will  always  bear  in  mind,  that  there 
"  are  such  things  as  false-swearing  in  the  world,  and  that  a  defeated 
"  coward  has  never  been  known  to  be  otherwise  than  inexorably  cruel. 
"  The  proprietor  of  the  MORNING  POST,  in  his  Paper  of  last  Monday,  says, 
"that  COBBETT  and  HUNT  ought  at  least  to  lose  their  lives  \  and  the 
"  author  of  the  ANTIGALLICAN  has,  I  am  told,  put  the  drawing  of  a  gal- 
"  lows  in  his  Paper,  with  a  rope  ready  for  use,  having  my  name  on  it, 
"  or  very  near  it. — And,  you  may  be  well  assured,  that,  if  the  false  oat  Its 
"  of  these  men  could  do  the  job,  those  oaths  would  be  very  much  at  our 
"  service.  Therefore,  though  I  am  quite  sure,  that  these  menaces 
"  will  not  deter  you  from  doing  anything,  which  you  would  have 
"  done  if  the  menaces  had  never  been  made  ;  yet,  as  being  proofs 
"  of  the  shameless,  the  remorseless,  the  desperate  villany  of  these 
"  tools,  their  present  conduct  ought  to  impress  on  your  mind  the 
"  necessity  of  being  on  your  guard,  so  far,  at  least,  as  not  unne- 
"  cessarily  to  expose  yourself  to  the  consequences  of  false-shearing. 
"  These  men  and  their  associates  call  the  younger  Mr.  WATSON  (whom 
"  they,  without  proof,  charge  with  shooting  Mr.  PLATT)  an  assassin, 
"  though  they  themselves  state,  that  the  shot  arose  from  the  seizure  of 
"  Watson  by  Platt,  and  that  the  former,  like  a  wild  enthusiast  as  he 
"  appears  to  have  been,  expressed  his  sorrow  on  the  instant,  and 
"  actually  went  to  work  to  save  the  life  of  the  wounded  man.  No- 
body justifies,  or  attempts  to  justify,  the  shooter;  but,  if  he  were  an 
"  assassi?!,  what  are  these  men  who,  while  they  kept  their  names  hidden, 
"  are  endeavouring  to  produce  persecution  and  ruin  and  death  in  every 
"  direction  ?  The  man  who  shot  Mr.  PLATT,  though  highly  criminal,  is 
"  not  a  thousandth  part  so  criminal  as  these  men,  who  to  premeditated 
"  bloody-mindedness  add  a  degree  of  cowardice  such  as  was  never  before 
"  heard  of." 

I  was  very  certain  that  the  riot  had  been  caused  by  the  Boroughmongers, 
and  that  Mr.  Hunt's  prudence,  joined  to  my  advice,  had  defeated  their 
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grand  object.  I  remember  well,  and  he  will  remember  too,  that  when  he 
came  up  from  the  country  to  go  to  the  second  Spa-fields  Meeting-,  I  took 
infinite  pains  to  convince  him  of  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  against  his 
life ;  and  he  will  remember  my  concluding  words  :  "  Hunt,  your  life 
"  is  not  safe  for  a  month,  unless  you  are  in  a  situation  to  prove  an  alibi, 
"  for  every  moment  of  that  life."  He  clenched  his  fist  and  swore,  that  a 
man  had  better  be  hanged  at  once  than  to  live  such  a  life.  However,  I 
luckily  prevailed  upon  him  to  go  into  the  country,  and  to  drive  directly 
from  the  country  to  the  Meeting  in  Spa-fields ;  and  now,  I  believe,  the 
whole  nation  will  be  convinced,  as  he  long  ago  has  been,  that  this  advice 
and  this  alone  has  saved  him  and  all  the  unfortunate  men,  who  have 
lately  been  put  upon  their  trial,  from  the  fangs  of  the  blood-hounds  of  the 
Boroughmongers. 

No  more  need  be  said  upon  the  subject  of  this  conspiracy  of  the  Bo- 
roughmongers against  the  liberties  of  the  nation.  They  have  at  least  re- 
sorted to  open  undisguised  force  ;  they  have  thrown  off  the  mask,  or 
rather,  we  have  pulled  it  off  from  them  ;  they  have  now  found,  that  Juries 
will  not  lend  them  their  assistance  ;  and  they  must  set  Juries  wholly 
aside,  and  trust  simply  to  the  sword,  or  they  must  give  us  our  rights,  and 
particularly  our  right  of  choosing  our  Representatives  in  Parliament. 
Even  their  spies  are  detected  and  exposed.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
those  in  the  middle  and  higher  ranks  of  life,  who  approved  of  the  first 
adoption  of  the  present  terrible  measures,  now  begin  to  look  at  them 
with  dread.  "  Where  is  this  to  endl"  every  one  now  asks.  And  well 
may  every  one  ask  that  question  ;  for,  if  the  people  cannot  be  suffered  to 
enjoy  liberty  now,  when  are  they  to  be  suffered  to  enjoy  it  ?  Cast  your 
eyes  which  way  you  will,  you  see,  that  the  only  real  reliance  is  upon  the 
bayonet.  The  State  Prisoners  could  not  be  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  as 
usual,  because  it  was  well  known  that  the  Lord  Mayor,  would  not,  with- 
out down-right  force,  have  consented  to  the  use  of  troops  in  the  escort- 
ing of  prisoners  to  and  from  a  court  of  justice.  Troops,  we  are  told  in 
these  newspapers,  were  ready  in  great  bodies,  to  come  to  Westminster 
Hall,  in  case  of  necessity.  What  a  disgraceful  fact !  Many  thousands  of 
troops,  these  papers  tell  me,  were  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Water- 
loo Bridge  !  To  see  the  toll  paid,  I  suppose  !  But,  troops  to  assist  the 
Judges  in  the  execution  of  their  duty  !  Troops,  too,  in  all  the  Assize 
Towns,  during  the  circuit.  What  is  now  become  of  that  famous  princi- 
ple of  our  laws  which  would  suffer  no  troops  to  remain  even  near  to  an 
Assize  Town,  during  the  sitting  of  the  Judges  ?  What  is  now  become  of 
that  justly-boasted  omnipotence  of  the  laws,  which  was  once  the  chief 
glory  of  England,  as  it  now  is  the  glory  of  America,  where  the  Sheriff's 
wand  is  more  than  sufficient  to  protect  the  Judges,  and  to  insure  the  due 
execution  of  the  law  upon  every  offender  ?  But,  in  America,  there  are 
no  Boroughmongers ;  every  man  has  a  voice  in  choosing  those  who  make 
the  laws  by  which  he  is  governed  ;  and,  therefore,  every  one  but  criminals 
entertains  a  reverence  for  the  laws,  and  feels  that  he  has  an  interest  in 
upholding  those  by  whom  those  laws  are  administered. 

And,  my  friends,  shall  our  beloved  and  renowned  country  never  see  such 
days  again.  If  I  thought  so,  I  should  little  care  how  soon  there  was  an 
end  to  my  existence.  Injustice  such  as  now  prevails  in  England,  cannot 
be  of  long  duration.  It  is  a  great  struggle  that  is  now  going  on,  and 
when  I  look  back  into  the  history  of  my  country,  I  can  find  the  account 
of  no  great  struggle,  in  which  justice  and  liberty  were  not  finally  victo- 
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rious.  The  Boroughmongers  are  beset  with  difficulties.  The  poor  flimsy 
thing  that  prates  about  their  finances,  knows  little  more  about  the  matter 
than  a  jackdaw.  The  whole  fabric  of  their  affairs  is  rotten.  They  have 
armed  against  them  all  the  best  feelings  of  mankind  ;  and,  for  my  part,  I 
look  for  their  overthrow  with  as  much  confidence  as  I  look  for  to-morrow. 

Let  the  people  be  patient.  They  cannot  be  killed  in  any  great  num- 
bers, unless  they  proceed  to  open  warfare,  which  I  by  all  means  deprecate. 
Let  all  those  who  wish  to  see  the  liberties  of  the  country  restored,  aim  at 
the  destruction  of  no  ancient  establishment.  It  is  the  usurpation  of  the 
Boroughmongers,  and  that  usurpation  alone,  with  which  we  are  at  war. 
It  is  that  which  has  reduced  our  country  to  such  unexampled  misery ;  it 
is  that  which  has  been  the  cause  of  the  miseries  of  Europe  as  well  as  of 
England  ;  it  is  that  which  has  hatched  all  the  plots,  all  the  conspiracies, 
and  that  has  aimed  its  fangs  at  the  lives  of  so  many  innocent  men.  It 
was  the  Boroughmongers  who  produced  the  long  and  bloody  war  in  this 
country,  where  I  now  am.  The  ground  of  their  present  contest  agains 
us  is  precisely  the  same  ground,  and  I  trust  that  the  result  of  the  contest, 
now  as  well  as  then,  will  prove  that  freedom  is  immortal. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  hope,  that  some  step 
will  now  be  taken  to  put  safely  upon  record,  the  name  and  conduct  of 
every  man,  high  and  low,  who  may  have  taken  a  part,  or,  who  may  yet 
take  a  part,  or,  at  least,  a  conspicuous  part,  in  any  of  these  transactions, 
whether  the  part  he  has  acted  be  good  or  bad.  A  book  might 
be  made,  and  the  names  arranged  alphabetically,  and  it  might  be 
called,  The  People's  Memorandum- Book.  Shepherd,  Sidmouth, 
Castles,  Dowling,  Stewart,  Walter,  Street,  Stoddart,  Wm.  Gijford, 
Southey,  Garrow,  Powis,  Parson  Baines,  Lockhart  the  Brave,  Wilder- 
force,  Milton  Lord,  Elliot  Wm.,  Castlereagh,  Lambe,  Ponsonby,  Rey- 
nolds, Oliver,  Cartwright  Major,  Hunt,  Walker,  Cobbett,  Cochrane 
Lord  ;  and  so  on.  I  would  have  all  the  names  arranged,  as  I  said 
before,  alphabetically.  And  against  each  name  I  would  have  the  pro- 
minent acts  of  the  party  mentioned.  Every  one  who  has  made  a  speech 
for  or  against  any  of  the  Bills,  should  have  his  name  introduced,  the  gist 
of  his  speech  should  be  mentioned,  very  shortly,  and  the  speech  itself 
referred  to.  The  names  of  all  the  persons  in  the  lists  of  minorities  and 
majorities  upon  any  of  the  Bills  should  be  introduced,  and  the  circumstance 
mentioned.  The  names  of  those  who  were  upon  the  Secret  Committees 
in  both  Houses ;  the  names  of  all  persons  all  over  the  country,  who  have 
taken  any  active  part,  good  or  bad.  The  names  of  all  magistrates  and 
clergymen  who  have  taken  a  part,  whether  good  or  bad.  The  names  of 
all  the  judges  that  have  been  upon  the  bench  when  trials  under  any  of 
these  Acts  have  been  going  on.  The  names  of  all  jurors  who  may  have 
been  upon  juries  where  men  have  been  tried  at  the  prosecution  of  Shep- 
herd, or  any  other  subsequent  Attorney-General,  after  the  passing  of 
these  Bills.  I  would  recommend  the  stating,  very  briefly,  the  simple 
facts,  against  each  name,  without  any  observation  at  all,  and,  conse- 
quently, without  either  praise  or  censure.  All  that  we  want  is,  some- 
thing to  refresh  our  memory.  We  are  a  people  too  apt  t&  forget.  All 
the  lawyers  should  be  mentioned,  who  have  aided  and  abetted  the  parties 
on  either  side.  I  have  just  given  such  heads  as  have  occurred  to  me  off- 
hand. Many  others  will  suggest  themselves  to  any  gentleman  of  talent 
and  industry  who  will  undertake  such  a  work.  I  would  introduce  the  names 
of  all  the  Boroughmongers,  from  OJdfield's  book,  and  mention  the 
VOL.  v.  v 
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number  of  seats  which  he  gives  to  each.  Their  names  would  naturally 
come  in  for  other  purposes,  but  the  circumstance  of  Borovghmonger 
should  be  stated.  When  a  name  is  mentioned,  the  Red  Book,  the  Sine- 
cure and  Pension  and  Army  List,  should  be  looked  into,  to  see  how  the 
party  stands  there,  and  to  see  how  the  relations  of  the  party  stand  there. 
It  should  also  be  seen  how  the  party  is  connected  with  the  Bank  of  England 
or  East  India  Company,  or  whether  he  has  been  a  contractor,  or  the  like. 

If  any  gentleman  will  undertake  a  work  of  this  sort,  and  will  execute 
it  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  intention,  and  put  it  at  a  moderate  price, 
I  will  engage  to  subscribe  for  five  hundred  copies.  It  might  be  in  a 
duodecimo  form,  of  about  three  or  four  hundred  pages.  It  might  be 
bound  in  sheepskin  at  a  very  trifling  expense,  and,  as  the  edition  would 
be  numerous,  it  might  be  sold  by  retail  at  about  three  shillings  or  three 
shillings  and  three- pence.  Very  few  words  would  be  necessary  against 
each  name  :  for  instance, 

FOLKS-TONE,  LORD,  moved  for  List  of  Stafe  Pensioners,  such  a  day. 

WILBERFORCE,  WM.,  spoke  and  voted  for  renewal  of  Power-of-Impri- 
sonment  Bill,  such  a  day. 

SIDMOUTH,  LD.,  moved  the  Power-of-Imprisonment  Bill,  such  a.  day. 
Issued  Circular  such  a  day,  &c. 

SHEPHERD,  SIR  SAMUEL,  Attorney-General,  advised  Sidmouth's  Cir- 
cular ;  prosecuted  Watson,  &c. 

In  this  sort  of  way,  with  as  many 'particulars  as  room  will  allow  of; 
but,  any  gentleman  who  will  undertake  the  work,  and  is  qualified  for  it, 
will  be  able  to  judge  for  himself  what  are  the  facts  to  be  stated.  There 
is  no  need  of  being  very  particular  in  collecting  every  fact  against  every 
name.  Two  or  three  striking  facts  against  each  name,  with  a  reference 
to  the  speech  or  to  the  account  of  the  transaction,  will  be  quite  enough. 
But  the  price  of  the  book  is  amain  consideration,  and  it  must  not  exceed 
the  fourth  part  of  a  week's  wages  for  a  labouring  man. 

If  I  do  not  receive,  in  a  few  months,  an  intimation  from  some  one 
that  such  a  work  is  undertaken,  I  shall  make  one  of  my  sons  undertake 
it ;  for,  forget  these  things  we  will  not. 

In  health,  with  both  my  sons  in  good  health,  and  made  very  happy  by 
just  having  heard  of  the  health  of  my  family  in  England,  and  of  the  great 
kindness  of  numerous  friends  towards  that  family,  I  remain,  my  worthy 
friends,  yours  most  sincerely,  WM.  COBBETT. 


TO    MAJOR    CARTWRIGHT, 

THE  VENERABLE   LEADER  OF  REFORM, 

On  Mr.  Wooler's  Attack  on  me.— On  that  Gentleman  8  Trials  for  Libel— On  the 
Proposition  to  Elect  the  Lord  Mayor  as  one  of  the  Members  for  the  City  of  London. 


(Political  Register,  October,  1817.) 


North  Hampstead,  Long  Island,  August  1,  1817. 
MY  DEAR  SIR, 

Amongst  the  consolations  that  I  daily  experience,  I  know  of  very  few, 
which  can  be  put  in  competition  with  that  which  I  have  received  in  a  let- 
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ter  from  you,  brought  out  to  me  by  one  of  our  most  worthy  and  excellent 
friends  of  Westminster,  whom  I  saw  last  Sunday  in  perfect  good  health. 
The  bare  sigljt  of  the  writing-  of  that  hand  which  has  been  for  so  many 
years  employed  in  the  service  of  your  country,  in  circulating-  the  senti- 
ments of  that  mind,  which  has  been  one  of  the  great  causes  of  all  the  pro- 
digious efforts  made  in  the  cause  of  Reform  ;  the  bare  sight  of  your  hand- 
writing would  have  given  me  very  great  pleasure  :  but  this  pleasure  was 
very  much  heightened  when  I  saw  this  venerable  hand  employed,  in  this 
case,  to  express  your  decided  approbation  of  the  step  to  which  I  had  re- 
sorted ;  and,  I  beg  you  to  be  assured,  that,  if  any  thing  were  wanting  to 
strengthen  my  determination  still  to  devote  my  time  to  the  great  cause  of 
freedom  in  England,  the  contents  of  your  Letter  would  amply  supply  that 
deficiency. 

I  perceive,  however,  and  I  really  do  perceive  it  with  some  regret,  that 
Mr.  WOOLER,*  who  has  recently  become  distinguished  by  his  bold,  manly, 
and  just  attacks  upon  our  enemies,  and  who  has  been  rendered  justly  con- 
spicuous by  the  means  taken  to  crush  him,  and  of  which  means  I  shall 
speak  by  and  by,  has  not  only  expressed  an  opinion  concerning  my  conduct, 
exactly  the  opposite  of  that  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  express  ;  but 
who,  for  reasons  which  it  is  not  worth  while,  perhaps,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  to  dwell  upon  or  at  all  to  develope,  though  they  are  quite 
obvious  to  me  ;  for  these  reasons  he  has  thought  proper,  not  only  to  ex- 
press his  disapprobation  of  my  withdrawing  from  the  country,  but  so  to 
charge  and  overcharge  his  attack  with  personal  and  base  abuse,  as  to  make 
it  effectually  defeat  its  own  object,  and  to  put  forward  its  claims,  its  irre- 
sistible claims,  to  every  particle  of  that  contempt,  which  he  would  fain, 
for  the  reasons  before-mentioned,  have  fixed  upon  my  conduct  and 
character. 

The  reasons  stated  by  me  for  my  voluntary  exile,  appeared  to  my  own 
mind  so  satisfactory,  that  I  never  for  one  single  instant  doubted  of  their 
meeting  with  the  approbation  of  every  real  friend  to  the  cause  of  Reform. 
These  reasons  have  not  been  combated  by  Mr.  WOOLER  by  other  reasons, 
but  by  downright  personal,  and  even  vulgar,  abuse  and  calumny;  by  im- 
putations which  he  knew  to  be  false,  and  by  assertions,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, which  he  knew  to  be  as  utterly  destitute  of  truth  as  any  of  those 
pretended  plots  and  conspiracies  which  the  baseness  of  the  nation's  ene- 
mies has  led  them  to  resort  to  ;  and  the  few  instances,  in  which  he  has 
resorted  to  something  in  the  shape  of  argument,  have  only  discovered  to 
the  enlightened  reader,  that,  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  powers  of 
describing  men  and  things,  are  very  different  indeed  from  those  powers, 
by  which  statements  of  facts  and  conclusions  drawn  from  those  state- 
ments are  made  to  produce  conviction  and  to  lead  to  important  conse- 
quences. 

My  reasons  for  my  conduct  having  remained  wholly  unanswered,  I 
shall,  in  this  place,  merely  subjoin  some  few  authorities  for  the  step  which 
I  thought  proper  to  take.  You  remember,  Sir,  that  BASTWICK,  BURTON, 


*  Mr.  WOOLER  had  been  a  printer,  but  he  stepped  forth  as  a  writer  about  this 
time,  and  acquired  some  celebrity  as  a  weekly  writer  of  a  paper  called  "  The 
Black  Dwarf."  On  Mr.  COBBETT'S  leaving  England,  his  comment  on  the  cir- 
cumstance was  entitled,  "Trial  and  Desertion  of  Corporal  Cobbett."  He  wrote 
on  till  Mr.  COBBFTT'S  return  from  America,  but  soon  afterwards  gave  up  hia 
paper,— Eu. 

U  2 
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and  PRYNNK  went  to  Holland,  in  the  times  of  the  Bloody  Stuarts,  and 
there  caused  their  writings  to  be  printed  and  sent  into  England.  You  re- 
member that  General  LUDLOW  fled  to  the  Continent  ;  and  that  it  wag 
from  Switzerland  he  wrote  those  famous  letters  in  defence  of  his  coun- 
trymen, who,  amongst  other  things,  had  fought  and  bled  for  Annual  Par- 
liaments. Mr.  WOOLER  will  hardly  pretend,  that  these  famous  Patriots 
were  "  cowards/'  though  he  fixes  that  term  upon  me  with  as  little  cere- 
mony as  if  he  were  talking  of  a  man  who  had  skulked  behind  a  wall  in  the 
midst  of  a  battle,  and  had  sent  on  his  soldiers  to  meet  the  bayonets  of  the 
enemy.  This  gentleman  talks  about  the  precious  blood  of  SIDNEY.  He 
forgets,  while  he  is  thus  talking,  that  that  gallant  and  truly  learned  man 
fled  to  the  Continent  to  avoid  the  fangs  of  the  despots  at  home,  and  what 
is  more,  that  it  was  in  voluntary  exile  that  he  wrote  those  celebrated 
papers,  which  brought  him  to  the  block,  and  which  have,  more  than  any 
other  circumstance,  endeared  his  name  to  posterity.  Why,  then,  let  this 
gentleman  boldly  call  the  gallant  SIDNEY  a  "  coward,"  or  let  him  retract 
his  charge  of  cowardice  against  me,  or  let  him  pass  for  an  envious  or  a 
silly  calumniator.  Perhaps,  however,  the  gentleman's  wonderfully  furious 
patriotism,  will  not  suffer  him  to  receive  as  a  justification  the  example  of 
these  men  of  former  times.  To  accommodate  him,  then,  let  us  come 
down  to  a  very  late  period.  Mr.  PAINE  has  never  been  called  a  coward 
that  I  know  of,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  the  old  Congress  of  America 
charged  with  cowardice.  Yet,  he  as  well  as  they  fled  from  town  to  town 
at  even  the  distant  approach  of  their  enemy.  This  was,  indeed,  an  enemy 
with  bayonets  in  iris  hand,  of  which  circumstance  I  leave  Mr.  WOOLER  to 
profit  ;  but  then  comes  the  staggering  fact  of  Mr.  *PAINE,  who  was  an 
Englishman  you  will  observe,  having  fled  from  England  to  France,  not 
from  the  warrants  of  a  Secretary  of  State  ;  not  from  the  natural  effects  of 
an  absolute  Power-of-Imprisonment-Law ;  not  from  the  newly-conjured  up 
code  of  Lord  Sidmouth ;  but  upon  the  bare  intimation  of  an  information 
ex-officio  being  filed  against  him  by  the  Attorney-General} 

Thus,  then,  it  follows  of  course,  that  all  these  persons  were  cowards  ; 
that  even  SIDNEY  was  a  "  coward  ;"  that  VOLTAIRE  was  a  coward,  when 
he  chose  a  residence  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  rather  than  a  resi- 
dence in  the  Bastille.  It  follows  also  that  the  brave  LALEMANDS  and 
the  brave  General  VANDAMME,  who  are  now  in  this  country,  are  cowards, 
and  that  every  man  is  a  coward  who  has  fled  hither  from  England, 
Scotland,  or  Ireland.  Nay,  Sir,  even  Mr.  HUNT  is  a  coward  (though  I 
would  advise  Mr.  WOOLER  not  to  tell  him  so),  because  Mr.  HUNT  did 
not  go  to  the  intended  fourth  Spa-fields  Meeting,  agreeably  to  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  third  Meeting.  And,  think  yourself  very  happy,  Sir,  if 
you  escape  the  charge  of  cowardice  ;  for,  besides  your  being  an  "  old 
man,"  old  enough  to  be  my  father,  I  am  very  sure,  that  you  will  not 
attempt  to  call  Meetings,  and  to  act  at  those  Meetings  as  you  hitherto 
have  done. 

If  it  be  cowardice  to  do  what  I  have  done,  and  what  so  many  eminent 
and  immortal  patriots  have  done  before  me,  every  thing  must  be  cow- 
ardice, which  embraces  the  most  distant  consideration  of  personal  safety, 
though  connected  with  the  most  reasonable  expectations  of  future  utility 
to  the  cause  of  our  country.  In  the  estimation  of  Mr.  WOOLER  it  must 
be  cowardice  to  take  shelter  from  a  thunder-storm  ;  'tis  cowardice  to 
avoid  being  buried  by  a  falling  house ;  it  mu°t  be  cowardice  to  lower 
tail  in  a  hurricane ;  it  must  be  cowardice  to  resort  to  a  surg-eon  in  the 
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case  of  a  broken  leg ;  in  short,  this  is  such  superlative  nonsense  in  Mr. 
WOOLER,  that  it  takei  away  and  fifces  in  his  own  bosom,  whatever 
there  could  be  intended  as  a  sting  in  his  calling  me  a  "  silly  old 
man." 

But,  in  all  the  examples  that  we  have  mentioned,  there  is  wanting  this 
material  circumstance  which  presents  itself  in  my  case,  that  while,  by 
remaining,  I  could  render  my  country  no  service  at  all,  by  my  flight  I 
retained  whatever  power  I  had  of  rendering  her  service  ;  and,  that  I  did 
not  want  the  disposition  to  render  that  service,  my  countrymen  will,  before 
this  time,  have  been  fully  convinced  ;  seeing  that  I  have  written  more  ; 
not  as  much,  but  more,  since  my  arrival  in  this  country,  than  I  ever 
wrote  before  in  my  life,  during  a  period  of  the  same  length.  This 
intention,  too,  in  the  very  publication*  upon  which  Mr.  WOOLER  has 
bestowed  his  reprobation,  was  distinctly  stated.  He,  indeed,  ridicules 
the  idea  of  my  seriously  entertaining  such  intention;  and  the  public 
will  have  seen  by  this  time,  that  his  predictions  were  upon  a  perfect  level 
with  the  rest  of  his  attack  ;  the  public  have  now  the  proof  before  them, 
the  practical  proof,  of  the  falsehood  of  this  prediction  ;  and  I  am  not  at 
all  afraid,  that  the  Reformers  in  England  will  not  now  be  able  to  form  a 
very  correct  judgment,  not  of  the  motives  of  this  gentleman,  for  those  I 
shall  not  meddle  with  at  present,  but  of  his  conduct  towards  me  upon 
this  occasion. 

There  was  something  very  ungenerous,  not  to  call  it  malignant  and 
base,  in  a  pretended  friend  of  that  cause,  of  which  he  acknowledged  me 
to  have  been  a  great  supporter,  to  fall  foul  thus,  before  he  could 
possibly  know,  at  any  rate,  that  it  was  not  my  intention  to  write  from 
America ;  and,  the  great  haste  to  rush  on  to  this  conclusion,  which  was 
false,  as  the  event  has  proved,  clearly  shows  a  spirit  of  injustice  and 
malignity  ;  of  deliberate  malice,  and  of  malice,  too,  wholly  unprovoked 
by  any  act  of  mine  or  of  any  body  belonging  to  me,  either  towards 
himself  or  towards  the  public.  If  he  had  really  thought  that  I  should 
not  write  from  America,  was  it  a  public- spirited  act  in  him  to  anticipate 
such  a  result  ?  If  he  was  sincere  in  what  he  said  concerning  the  great 
and  beneficial  influence  of  my  writings,  was  it  a  patriot-like  act  to  endea- 
vour to  lessen  that  influence  as  much  as  possible  by  this  uncalled-for 
prediction,  which  has,  at  last,  been  proved  to  be  as  false  as  it  was  un- 
generous ? 

However,  all  the  other  parts  of  this  virulent,  malignant,  base  and 
foolish  attack,  sink  wholly  out  of  sight,  when  compared  to  the  paragraph 
at  the  conclusion  of  it,  in  which  he  reminds  the  Americans  of  my  former 
writings  against  their  Government,  and  against  'what  he  calls  their 
"  infant  Liberty,"  and  bids  them  to  be  "jealous"  of  me.  Consider, 
Sir,  all  the  circumstances,  under  which  this  was  penned ;  and  then 
say,  whether,  even  in  the  conduct  of  the  tools  of  the  Boroughmongers, 
you  ever  heard  of  any  thing  quite  so  base  as  this. 

Little  did  this  man  imagine,  that  I  had  published  a  Register  in  America 
beginning  with  the  month  of  January  1816,  and  that,  in  the  very  fist  num- 
ber of  which,  instead  of  crawling  to  the  Americans,  and  recanting  any 
thing  that  I  had  said  before,  I  plainly  told  them,  that  I  did  not  ask  them 
to  "  forget  and  forgive,"  but,  that  I  wished  them  to  remember,  that,  if  my 
writings  had  done  them  any  harm  in  Europe  (and  that  I  did  not  know 
that  they  had  not  done  them  harm)  it  was  fairly  to  be  ascribed  to  the 

*  Mr,  Cobbett's  Leave-Taking  Address. 
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unjust  and  tyrannical  treatment . which  I  had  experienced  in  America. 
This  was  published  at  New  York  last  year,  long  before  I  had  any  thought 
of  coming  to  America.  But  here  I  am  now.  This  Register  that  I  am 
now  writing  will  be  published  at  New  York  before  it  will  reach  England, 
and  here  1  repeat  my  former  words,  with  this  addition,  that,  being  now 
accidentally  hereupon  the  spot,  Iiuill,  yet,  have  justice  done  me  for  that 
tyrannical  treatment ;  or,  in  case  of  refusal  of  justice,  I  will  make  known 
to  every  corner  of  the  world  what  that  treatment  was.  I  am  no  flatterer 
of  any  body.  My  opinions,  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  English  Government 
and  as  to  the  mode  of  electing  Members  of  Parliament,  have  undergone 
a  great  change  since  1  was  in  America  before ;  a  change  arising  from 
experience  ;  a  change  perfectly  natural  in  itself,  and  perfectly  consistent 
with  honourable  intentions  and  views,  and  with  such  intentions  and  views 
having  always  been  uppermost  in  my  mind.  But,  so  far  from  acknow- 
ledging, that  I  was  an  enemy  to  real  freedom,  when  I  was  in  America 
before,  I  maintain  that  I  was  always  ilsjrund ;  and,  I  maintain  further, 
that,  in  my  person  that  freedom  was  most  grossly  violated  in  America. 
However,  better  times  are  now  come.  No  such  despotic  acts  can  be  com- 
mitted now.  Here  is  a  just  and  mild  and  cheap  Government,  and  a  free 
and  happy  people.  A  very  glorious  sight  it  is  to  behold.  I  feel  gratitude 
towards  the  Government  and  the  people  for  having  preserved  their  coun- 
try free,  and  for  affording  me  a  place  of  refuge.  But  if  Mr.  WOOLER 
imagines  that  I  am  come  here  to  be  a  slave  of  the  Americans,  or  to  care 
any  thing  about  their  jealousies  or  prejudices,  he  is  the  most  mistaken 
man  alive.  I  know  that  I  have  the  esteem  of  all  reflecting  and  honour- 
able men  ;  but  never  will  I  do  any  act ;  never  will  I  utter  one  word  to 
make  my  court  even  to  them.  I  have  a  real  and  sincere  regard  for  the 
people.  Their  kindness  towards  me,  upon  all  occasions,  shown  in  every 
village  and  every  house  that  I  g'o  to,  is  alone  well  calculated  to  inspire 
me  with  sentiments  of  regard  and  affection ;  and  I  show  these  best  by  en- 
deavouring, as  far  as  in  my  power  lies,  to  do  justice  to  their  excellent 
institutions  by  describing  to  the  world  their  happy  effects.  But,  if  there 
be  any  persons  who  require  me  to  go  further ;  if  there  be  any  body  who 
will  not  be  content,  unless  I  turn  my  back  upon  my  own  country,  either 
by  abjuring  the  King  (as  the  loyal  English  merchants  do),  or  by  any 
other  act,  no  matter  what,  to  such  persons  I  answer,  I  still  love  England 
best  :  and  I  will  never  do  or  say  anything  that  can  be  by  any  means  con- 
strued to  imply  that  this  preference  is  ever  to  be  rooted  from  my  heart. 
I  say  now,  as  I  said  in  my  Leave-taking  Address,  a  palace  here,  with  the 
whole  of  this  beautiful  and  happy  Island  for  my  domain,  would  be  less 
dear  to  me  than  a  thatched  cottage  on  the  borders  of  Waltham  Chase  or 
of  Botley  Common. 

Mr.  WOOLER  will  do  me  the  justice  to  suppose,  I  hope,  that  I  shall 
take  the  will  for  the  deed,  though,  perhaps,  he  may  be  somewhat  dis- 
appointed at  perceiving  that  any  attempt  of  his  to  excite  jealousy  of  me, 
and  ill-will  against  me,  in  America,  is  likely  to  be  full  as  fruitless,  and  is 
certainly  a  great  deal  more  ridiculous,  than  his  expectation  of  producing 
a  similar  effect  in  England,  though  I  am  very  sure,  that  he  will  there  meet 
with  disappointment  in  his  expressions  in  this  regard,  and  that,  even  be- 
fore now,  his  malignant  attempt  has  received  the  scorn  that  it  merits  ; 
and,  more  than  it  merits  it  cannot,  I  think,  possibly  receive. 

Nevertheless,  Sir,  as  you  have  often  said,  and  as  you  once  told  the  At- 
torney-General, who  is  now  the  Lord  Chancellor,  we  must,  in  fighting  the 
enemy,  not  reject  the  use  of  the  arms  of  even  despicable  and  detestable 
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men.  He  asked  you,  whether  you  would  have  no  regard  to  the  charac- 
ters of  men  in  this  case.  You  said,  that  you  would  rather  have  to  do 
with  all  men  of  g'ood  character ;  hut  that,  as  thieves  and  robbers  and 
swindlers  were  sent  on  board  of  ship  to  fight  the  foreign  enemy  of  the 
country,  so  you  saw  no  reason  why  you  should  be  so  very  scrupulous  in 
the  materials  of  which  the  ranks  were  composed,  which  were  to  fight 
against  its  enemies  at  home.  Though  I  have  a  right,  a  perfect  right,  to 
presume  every  thing  that  is  base  in  the  character  of  this  Mr.  WOOLER,  I 
do  not  so  presume.  His  conduct  has  been  base  towards  me  ;  but,  I  am 
even  willing  to  hope,  that  want  of  experience,  want  of  time  for  reflection, 
extreme  anxiety  for  the  success  of  the  cause,  some  misrepresentation, 
perhaps,  and  (a  weakness  too  common  amongst  literary  men)  an  eager- 
ness to  obtain  fame,  which  rendered  him  too  impatient  to  confine  himself 
to  efforts  to  me,  without  endeavouring,  at  the  same  time,  to  pull  others 
down  ;  I  am  willing  to  hope  that  his  malignity  has  been  thus  engendered, 
as  it  were,  without  his  own  wish  ;  and  that  a  little  more  time  would  have 
made  him  act  towards  me  with  more  generosity  and  less  injustice.  At 
any  rate,  upon  your  old  principle,  I  take  the  assistance  of  his  pen  as  far 
as  it  is  calculated  to  aid  the  cause  of  our  country  ;  and  I  do  most  sin- 
cerely rejoice  at  his  acquittal  on  his  trials  for  libel,  the  statements  in  both  of 
which  were  as  true  as  his  statements  with  regard  to  me  were  false.  His 
defence,  which  I  have  read  in  the  English  papers,  was  not  only  bold  and 
manly,  but  it  was  full  of  talent ;  and  though  the  Attorney-General  made  a 
great  mistake,  when  he  said,  that  it  was  a  proof  of  facility  of  composition, 
that  a  man  was  able  to  put  his  thoughts  together  by  the  means  of  types, 
without  manuscript,  the  fact  being  that  many  men  can  write  as  much  in 
a  day  as  six  or  seven  compositors  can  print;  still,  it  was  a  most  inte- 
resting fact  that  this  was  done  by  Mr.  WOOLER,  and  it  was  a  proof, 
amongst  thousands  of  others  that  might  be  produced,  of  the  great  stock 
of  talent  now  possessed  by  the  people  of  England. 

To  go  into  all  the  particulars  of  the  trials  would  be  useless  ;  but,  I 
cannot  help  observing,  that,  in  one  part  of  Mr.  WOOLER'S  defence  he 
complains  what  a  hardship  it  was  to  have  been  dragged  all  of  a  sudden 
from  his  affairs;  and  he  adds,  that,  if  he  had  had  a  wife  and  family, 
the  consequences  must  have  been  dreadful.  Mr.  WOOLER  is  too  sincere 
a  man,  I  dare  say,  to  have  feigned  this,  in  order  to  move  compassion; 
therefore  one  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  ask  Mr.  WOOLER,  whether  he 
did  not  happen  to  know  that  I  had  a  wife  and  family  ;  and  whether,  when 
he  was  calling  me  a  coward,  he  did  not  happen  to  know  that  that  wife 
and^all  the  feeble  part,  and  only  t  fie  feeble  part,  oLthat  family  were  in 
London,  at  the  very  time  that  he  was  aiming  his  malignant  shafts  against 
the  head  of  that  family  ?  I  obs&rve,  too,  that  Mr.  WOOLER  expresses  a 
wish  not  to  be  found  guilty ;  that  is  to  say,  not  to  be  imprisoned  and 
fintd  !  Bless  me  !  Wish  not  to  be  imprisoned  !  Beg  not  to  be  impri- 
soned and  fined  !  Why,  one  would  have  supposed,  that  this  gentleman, 
who,  by  implication,  accuses  LUDLOW,  SIDNEY,  and  PAINE,  of  cowardice, 
would  have  courted  imprisonment  as  the  greatest  of  favours,  like  the 
methodist  parson,  or  like  JACK  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  who  cried  out, 
"Another  box  in  the  ear,  good  folks,  for  the  Lord's  sake  !  "  I,  indeed,  as 
you  remember  very  well,  suffered  two  years'  imprisonment  and  paid  a 
thousand  pounds  fine,  without  liking  it  at  all.  But  this  gentleman's 
taste  appeared  to  be  so  very  different,  that  one  might  naturally  have  been 
surprised  not  to  hear  him  beg  to  be  sent  to  prison  ;  instead  of  which  he 
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makes  most  strenuous  efforts  to  save  himself  from  it;  and,  from  present 
appearances,  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  believing  that  those  efforts  are 
likely,  in  the  present  case  at  any  rate,  to  be  successful.  If  they  should 
not,  and  if  he  should  have  two  years'  imprisonment  to  suffer,  a  fine  of  a 
thousand  pounds  to  pay,  and  be  compelled  to  give  bail  in  a  Jive  thousand 
pound  bond,  to  be  of  good  behaviour  for  seven  years  aftewards  ;  when 
he  comes  out  of  prison  and  has  paid  his  fine  and  given  his  bail,  he  will 
be  better  able  to  judge  than  he  is  at  present,  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
ought  to  talk  of  the  step  which  I  have  taken.  But  as  Mr.  WOOLER  has 
ventured  upon  predictions  with  respect  to  what  I  should  do,  he  will  ex- 
cuse me  if  I  hazard  a  prediction  with  respect  to  him,  especially  as  it  shall 
be  wholly  divested  of  malignity.  I  predict,  then,  that  he,  Thomas  Jo- 
nathan Wooler,  will  be  silenced  by  some  means  or  other,  before  next 
Christmas-day  ;  or,  that  he  will  write  in  a  very  measured  style,  and  be 
very  mannerly  towards  the  Ministers;  or,  that  he  will  come  to  America 
himself,  and  that,  if  he  does  come  to  America,  he  will  be  a  printer  and 
not  a  writer.  I  most  sincerely  desire,  that  a  state  of  things  will  arise 
such  as  will  enable  him  to  continue  to  write  boldly  in  England ;  but,  if 
he  must  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  PAINE,  I  must  confess,  that  I  am  ill- 
natured  enough  to  wish  to  have  an  opportunity  of  calling  upon  him  in 
New  York  or  Philadelphia,  between  one  of  which  and  an  English  jail, 
his  choice,  if  he  has  a  choice  left,  appears  to  me  to  lie. 

But,  be  Mr.  WOOLER'S  destiny  what  it  may,  the  result  of  the  trials,  as 
far  as  they  went  up  to  the  9th  of  June,  is  not  only  pleasing  in  itself,  and 
honourable  to  the  jurors,  who  made  such  a  glorious  stand  for  the  Liberty 
of  the  Press,  but  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  considered  as  a  symp- 
tom of  the  public  feeling  and  of  the  spirit  of  the  people.  There  were  no 
such  juries  when  I  was  sent  to  prison;  if  there  had,  I  never  should  have 
gone  there.  But,  this  is  the  natural  effect  of  the  terrible  laws  which 
have  recently  been  passed.  The  people  now  see  no  hope  but  in  them-s 
selves.  They  see  everything  in  authority  so  decidedly  hostile  to  liberty, 
that,  when  any  portion  of  power  happens  to  fall  into  their  own  hands, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  jury,  they  feel  that  they  ought  to  exercise  this  power 
so  as  to  favour  liberty  as  much  as  they  possibly  can.  They,  therefore, 
while  they  are  listening  to  the  case  before  them,  bear  in  their  minds  all 
the  parts  of  the  present  system  of  restraint  and  of  force,  and  they  lean, 
as  much  as  their  oaths  will  permit  them,  towards  the  side  of  the  accused. 
If  they  could  be  told  with  truth,  that  the  press  was  free,  and  that  men 
were  only  rendered  answerable  for  the  real  abuses  of  that  freedom,  then 
they  would  naturallyj)e  less  inclined  to  view  the  matter  charged  with  a 
lenient  eye ;  but,  when  they  take  into  view  the  efforts  which  are  now 
made  to  stifle  publications,  which  even  the  Libel-law  does  not  deem  libel- 
lous ;  when  they  see  the  magistrates  authorized  to  shut  up  reading- 
rooms,  circulating  libraries,  debating  societies,  and  in  effect  to  select  the 
newspapers  for  public-houses  ;  when  they  see  a  new  and  unwarrantable 
construction  given  to  the  Hawkers'  and  Pedlars'  Act ;  when  they  see,  in 
short,  everything,  except  a  direct  censorship,  put  in  motion  to  prevent 
the  publication  of  that  which  displeases  the  Boroughmongers  ;  when  they 
hear  the  Secretary  of  State  declare  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  he  wants  Gagging  Bills,  not  because  the  cheap  publications  are  con- 
trary to  law,  but  precisely  because  the  law-officers  can  find  nothing  in 
those  publications  to  prosecute  ;  and  when  they  see  the  most  popular  of 
all  the  writers,  against  whom  the  laws  were  particularly  aimed,  crossing 
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the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  being  in  safety  and  to  continue  his  writings  ; 
when  they  see  and  hear  all  this,  and  see  themselves  impannelled  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  one  of  these  writers,  they  feel,  they  must  feel,  they  must 
have  hearts  of  iron  not  to  feel,  leniently  towards  the  accused  ;  and,  I  am 
persuaded,  that,  if  the  present  system  go  on  for  any  length  of  time,  this 
feeling  will  become  more  and  more  prevalent,  and  more  and  more  powerful. 
It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that,  if  the  present  system  go  on,  juries 
must  be  wholly  left  aside  in  all  cases  where  the  Government  is  the  pro- 
secutor ;  and  that  it  must  rely  upon  the  powers  with  which  the  Ministers 
are  now  vested.      They   can  now  imprison  for  any  length  of  time  that 
they  choose  ;  in  any  jail  that   they  choose  ;  in  any  dungeon  that  they 
choose ;  and  they  can  deprive  the  prisoner  of  all  communication  with 
friends  or  relations ;  of  all  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  country; 
and  all  this  they  can  do  without  alleging  any  crime,  and  without  giving 
the  prisoner  any  hearing  even  from  themselves.     But,  they  want  still  to 
have  the  appearance  of  law   for  punishment  in  cases   of  libel.      They 
tc\ke  a  man  up  at  once  upon  a  charge  of  libel  before  any  guilt  be  proved. 
They  put  him  in  prison  or  hold  him  to  bail.      All  this   is  new  to   the 
country.       But    still,    long    imprisonment,    heavy  punishment,    upon  a 
charge   of  libel,  requires  the  consent  of  a  jury;  and  though  they  can 
imprison  and  punish   without  it,   they   would   rather  not.     They  would 
rather  have  a  "jury  of  his  country  "  to  fling  in  the  face  of  the  victim. 
But,  if  juries  of  the  country  are  not  to  be  found  to   convict  men  of 
crimes  for  publishing  truth  ;  if  juries  take  it  into  their  heads,  that  to 
publish  truth  is  not  a  crime  ;  if  out  of  all  this  discussion,  and  all  these 
terrible  measures,  there  should  arise  a  general  persuasion,  that  it  is  a 
fear  of  the  truth  being  known  which  has  given  rise  to  all  these  mea- 
sures;  if  this  persuasion  should  become  general,  juries  will  not  convict; 
and  then  one  of  two  tilings  must  take  place  :  either  the  present  im- 
prisoning system  must  be  put  an  end  to,  and  a  reform  must  be  adopted 
at  once ;  or,  juries  must  be  dispensed   with  and  wholly  set  aside,  in  all 
cases  of  prosecution  by  the  Government.     This  can  take  place  without 
the  passing  of  any  additional  Act  of  Parliament;  because,  in  place  of 
trying  a  man  for  a  libel,  and  imprisoning  him  in  virtue  of  a  sentence  of 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  Ministers  can,  whenever  they  please, 
send  a  King's  Messenger,  take  the  offensive  writer  and  put  him   in  a 
dungeon  ;    and  there's  an  end,  at  once,   of  him  and   of  his  writings. 
But,  as  I  said  before,   this  is  what  they  would  rather  not  do.      They 
would  rather  have  the   countenance  and  the  active  concurrence  of  a 
juru.      But,  be  you  assured,  Sir,  that  they  will  not  have  this  long  ;  for 
if  they  wait  for  this  concurrence,  they  will  find  themselves  hampered 
at  every  turn.       One    acquittal  will    produce    ten   thousand   of   those 
things   which    they  call   libels;    that  is    to  say,   a  mass  of   truth   and 
argument  levelled  against  their  acts.      They  want  to  carry  on  their  sys- 
tem of  dungeons  and  gags  hand  in  hand  with  the  juries  and  the  law. 
But,  I  imagine,  that  this  they  will  find  too  difficult.      Indeed,  what  can 
be  more  difficult  than  to  mix  up  arbitrary  power  with  legal  proceedings  ? 
It   cannot  be  done.      The  juries  must  go  next ;  and  then  the  thing- 
will  stand  upon  its  fair  foundation.     There  will  be  no  masked  battery  left 
at  any  rate.     Every  one  will  see  what  the  thing  really  is,  and  every  one 
will  call  it  by  its  right  name. 

Nor,  is  this  to  be  dreaded  at  all.     The  strength  of  the   Borough- 
mongering  system  has  consisted  principally  in  its  powers  of  deceiving. 
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To  be  seen  in  its  true  colours  is  all  that  is  necessary.  It  would  have 
been  annihilated  long*  and  long  enough  ago,  and  the  people  and  the  king 
would  have  had  their  rights,  if  both  could  have  seen  the  system  in  its 
true  colours.  Therefore,  everything  that  tends  to  exhibit  it  fairly  and 
truly,  tends  to  its  overthrow,  to  the  restoration  of  the  people's  rights  and 
happiness,  and  to  the  dignity  and  stability  of  the  throne. 

Such  is  my  reasoning  upon  the  result  of  the  trials  of  Mr.  WOOLER, 
whose  conduct  as  to  these  trials,  I  highly  applaud,  and  to  whom  I  wish 
all  the  success  that  he  himself  can  desire  in  every  undertaking  where 
the  good  of  his  country  is  not  made  to  yield  to  the  gratification  of 
selfish  and  base  desires  and  propensities. 

It  is  with  no  small  pleasure,  that  I  see  from  the  London  papers,  that 
the  worthy  and  most  excellent  LORD  MAYOR  has  been  proposed  as  Mem- 
ber for  the  City  in  the  place  of  Mr.  ALDERMAN  COMBE.     What  has  been 
the  termination  of  the  contest,  or,  whether  there  has  been  any  contest 
at  all,  I  cannot,  of  course,  know  as  yet,  seeing  that  my  .latest  papers  are 
to  the  ninth  of  June.      But,   there  were  some  circumstances  attending 
the  cause  of  the  vacancy,  which  I  cannot  overlook  here,  being  extremely 
material  in  an  estimate,  which  it  is  very  necessary  now  to  form  of  the 
conduct  of  a  man,  who  has  acted  a  great  part  in  the  City;  namely,  Mr. 
WAITHMAN.  It  appear?,  that,  on  the  30th  of  May,  the  Common  Hall  being 
met  to  petition  Parliament  against  the  renewal  of  the  Absolute-Power- 
of-Imprisonment  Act,  Mr.  ALDERMAN  COMBE,  who  has  been  a  Ions:  time 
ill,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Lord   Mayor,  which   his    Lordship  read,   stating 
Mr.  Combe's  inability  to  attend  the  House  from  ill  health,    hoping  that 
his   absence  from  the  Parliament  would    be  excused,  and  declaring'  his 
opinions  on  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  and  his  ardour  in  the 
cause   of   Liberty,  remained   what  they  always  had   been.      Upon   the 
reading  of  this  letter,  the  most  curious  occurrence  arose.      Mr.  HUNT, 
who  is  a  Liveryman  of  the  City  of  London,  and   who,  in  presence  of 
mind,  in  a  Public  Meeting,  yields  to  very  few  persons  that  I   have  ever 
seen,  caught  hold  of  this  opportunity  to  do  that  which  has  given  me,  as 
1  am  sure  it  has  given  you,  the  greatest  satisfaction ;  and  a  better  blow 
to  the  Ministers  and  to  the  system  could  not,  perhaps,  have  been  given. 
"  Mr.  HUNT  thought  it  of  great  importance  that  the  City  should  have 
"  some  person  in  Parliament  in  the  place  of  the  worthy  Alderman  whose 
"  letter  had  just  been  read,  at  a  crisis  like  the  present.     He  moved,  that 
"  the  thanks  of  the  Hall  should  be  given  to  Mr.  ALDERMAN  COMBE  for 
"  his  long  and  faithful  services,  and  that  while  they  lamented  his  inability 
"  to  attend  to  his  Parliamentary  duties,  he  should  be  requested  to  resign 
"  his  seat,  that  some  other  person  might  be  elected  to  watch   over  the 
"  interests  of  the  City  of  London  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  pre- 
"  sent  momentous  crisis." 

Nothing  could  be  better  timed,  nothing  more  reasonable,  nothing 
more  just  than  this  proposition.  Yet,  Mr.  Waithman  resisted  the  motion, 
«« as  he  considered  it  to  be  disrespectful  to  Mr.  ALDERMAN  COMBE,  who 
"  had  for  twenty  years  been  virtually  the  only  representative  of  the  City 
"  in  Parliament." 

This  was  a  strange  objection  to  make  !  How  could  it  be  disrespectful 
to  Mr.  COMES,  when  it  had  embodied  in  it  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  long 
and  faithful  services,  and  an  expression  of  lamentation  at  his  inability  to 
attend  to  his  Parliamentary  duties  ?  Mr.  HUNT  answered  Mr.  WAITH- 
MAN by  saying1  "that  no  man  had  a  higher  respect  for  the  character  of 
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"  Mr.  COMBE  than  himself;  but  expressed  a  determination  to  press  his 
"  motion."  Mr.  WAITHMAN,  being-  now  hard  pushed,  cried  aloud  for 
help.  "  He  thought  it  highly  improper  to  introduce  matter  so  irrelevant 
"  to  the  requisition  without  notice,  and  in  so  thin  a  Hall.  He  called 
"  upon  the  Lord  Mayor  to  interpose  his  authority  upon  the  occasion." 
This  was  being-  hard  pressed  indeed  !  The  Lord  Mayor,  who  was  not 
hypocrite  enough,  who  did  not  give  enough  into  shuffles  and  shams  to 
cry  NOLO  EPISCOPARJ,  as  some  other  longing  politicians  have  done;  the 
Lord  Mayor,  who  did  riot  wish  to  act  the  part  of  a  maiden  so  tender  and 
coy,  "  was  of  opinion,  that  the  motion  had  arisen  out  of  the  letter  that 
"  had  been  read;  that  the  question  ought  to  be  put;  and  that  he  was 
"  surprised  that  it  should  be  objected  to  as  irrelevant  by  a  gentleman 
''from  whom  so  much  irrelevant  maltt-.r  had  so  frequently  proceeded." 
'  Mr.  WAITHMAN  denied  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  introducing 
"  irrelevant  matter.  He  moved,  as  an  amendment,  a  vote  of  censure 
"  on  Sir  WILLIAM  CURTIS  and  Alderman  ATKINS  !" 

Now,  my  dear  Sir,  you.  I  dare  say,  in  spite  of  all  the  dreadful  scenes 
before  your  eyes,  and  in  spite  of  all  your  feeling  for  the  numerous  sufferers, 
have  been  utterly  unable  to  prevent  repeated  fits  of  laughter  at  this  tour 
de  main  of  our  friend  the  SIGNOR  !  This  beais  the  "  black  cat  of  Kater- 
felto,"  and  even  the  "  black  fox  of  the  SIGNOR."  Suppose,  now,  being 
in  the  company  of  a  set  of  men  coming  in  piping  hot  from  work  in  the 
fit-Ids,  I  was  to  make  a  motion  for  a  gallon  of  strong  beer,  and  another 
was  to  g-et  up  and  move,  as  an  amendment,  a  deliberate  and  very  litter 
curse  upon  sour  cider.  What  would  you  think  of  this  fellow  ?  I  know 
what  my  companions  would  say.  They  would  say,  "  Curse  the  sour 
"  cider  as  long*  as  you  please;  but,  for  God's  sake,  let  us  have  the  strontf 
"  beer."  So  said  the  Common  Hall ;  for  Mr.  HUNT'S  motion  was  put  and 
earned,  to  the  great,  and  I  am  very  sure,  lasting  mortification  of  Mr. 
WAITHMAN,  who  hates  the  Lord  Mayor  more  than  lie  ever  hated  the 
Boroughmongers,  if,  indeed,  he  ever  sincerely  hated  them  at  all. 

Such  was  his  eagerness  to  get  rid  of  this  dreadful  proposition,  that  he 
forgot  that  the  motion  contained  a  vote  of  thanks  and  a  very  high  com- 
pliment to  Mr.  Alderman  COMBE  ;  or,  if  he  did  not  forget  it,  lie  was 
willing  to  sweep  every  thing  away  rather  than  that  proposition  should  be 
adopted,  which  was  likely  to  open  the  way  for  the  Lord  Mayor's  Elec- 
tion at  this  time. 

In  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  31st  of  May,  there  is  subjoined  to 
a  report  of  this  transaction,  an  assertion,  "  that  before  the  violent  com 
"  motion  produced  by  Mr.  HUNT,  about  one-half  of  the  Meeting  had  dis- 
"  persed  ;  and,  we  believe,  that  there  were  not  a  hundred  Livery  present 
"  at  the  time  of  the  commotion,  the  rest  being  composed  of  a  promis- 
"  cuous  crowd  of  the  lowest  class.  The  resolution,  therefore,  of  this 
"  gentleman,  is  certainly  not  the  sentiment  of  the  Livery." 

How  do  you  make  that  out,  SIGNOR  ?  The  Livery  who  were  present 
had  not  been  culled  out  for  the  occasion.  It  was  not  a  packed  Hall,  such 
as  you  know  are  sometimes  contrived.  The  doors  had  not  been  shut  to 
keep  out  the  Livery,  as  you  remember  was  the  case,  when  you  produced, 
out  of  pure  opposition  to  Mr.  HUNT,  a  vote  in  that  Hall,  calculated  to 
damp  and  destroy  the  cause  of  Reform  ;  and  when  you,  with  the  word 
Union  upon  your  lips,  endeavoured  to  produce  a  total  disunion,  and  to 
separate  London  from  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  No,  there  could  be 
no  packing.  Mr.  HUNT  has  no  runners  to  work  for  him  in  the  City. 
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I'll  engage  that  he  came  up  from  the  country  that  very  morning ;  and 
that  he  had  not  the  smallest  intimation  beforehand,  that  any  letter  from 
Mr.  Alderman  COMBE  was  about  to  be  read.  The  motion  could  have 
proceeded  from  nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty ;  and,  if  my  Lord  Mayor 
be  elected,  as  I  trust  he  will  be,  it  will  be  a  most  seasonable  as  well  as 
a  most  powerful  blow,  given  to  the  dreadful  system  that  is  now  going 
on,  it  being  well  known,  that  the  Lord  Mayor  is  an  honest  and  bold 
enemy  of  that  system. 

There  is,  too,  the  more  merit  in  this  proposition  of  Mr.  HUNT,  as  it 
cannot  possibly  be  ascribed  to  any  thing  other  than  a  sense  of  duty. 
The  public  will  recollect,  that  Mr.  HUNT  received  last  winter  a  letter 
from  the  Lord  Mayor  in  his  official  capacity,  which  was  not  well  calcu- 
lated to  gain  the  personal  friendship  of  the  former.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  Lord  Mayor's  letter,  which  was  probably  written  without  much  time 
for  reflection,  and  was  indeed  in  all  probability,  written  by  a  clerk  or 
secretary,  it  being  impossible  for  the  Lord  Mayor  to  have  written,  at  that 
time,  a  hundredth  part  of  his  letters :  I  do  not  say  that  this  letter  was 
either  rude  or  unfriendly ;  but  there  was  a  sort  of  sarcastic  tone  in  it, 
which  men  in  general  are  very  apt  to  receive  not  very  graciously.  I  have 
never  understood,  that  my  Lord  Mayor  has  ever  shown  any  particular 
marks  of  partiality  to  Mr.  HUNT  during  any  of  the  discussions  in  Guild- 
hall. But,  then,  I  know  well,  that  Mr.  HUNT  has  always  entertained  the 
highest  possible  opinion  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  integrity,  humanity,  indus- 
try, and  all  those  qualifications  which  are  so  necessary  at  the  present  time  ; 
and  I  have  always  observed  in  Mr.  HUNT  a  most  anxious  desire  to  see  the 
Lord  Mayor  in  Parliament.  Indeed  the  Lord  Mayor  is  such  a  man  as 
there  are  very  few  like  him.  He  is  sincerity  itself.  He  has  no  envy  in 
his  composition.  He  has  no  disguise  of  any  sort.  He  abhors  every 
thing  like  tyranny.  He  is  as  bold  as  he  is  honest ;  and  if  ever  he  com- 
mits an  error,  it  is  soon  repaired  by  his  frankness  in  avowing  it. 

Mr.  WAITHMAN'S  conduct  upon  this  occasion,  is  but  too  much  of  a  piece 
with  all  the  rest  of  his  conduct  for  some  time  past.  His  grand  object  ap- 
pears to  have  been  to  obtain  a  seat  in  Parliament  for  himself;  an  object 
not  only  justifiable,  but  laudable,  because  a  seat  in  Parliament  would 
have  given  him  a  greater  degree  of  power  of  doing  good.  Mr.  Waith- 
man  is  not  only  a  bold  and  resolute  man,  but  a  man  who  is  possessed  of 
far  greater  talents  than  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  Members  of  the  two 
Houses.  Therefore,  few  things  would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to 
see  Mr.  Waithman  in  Parliament,  particularly  at  this  time.  But,  the 
misfortune  is,  that  Mr.  Waiihman  has  sought  to  accomplish  this  object 
by  means  injurious  to  the  cause  of  Reform.  What  could  be  more  in- 
jurious 10  that  cause,  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  do  injury  to  it,  than  to 
cause  to  be  negatived  in  the  Common  Hall  of  London,  a  proposition  for 
Annual  Parliaments  and  Universal  Suffrage,  at  a  time  when  the  whole  of 
the  Reformers  were  petitioning  for  a  Reform  upon  those  very  principles  ? 
And  what  rendered  this  proceeding  the  more  flagrantly  odious,  was,  that 
he  affected  to  believe,  that  this  was  the  way  to  produce  Union  against 
the  Boroughmongers  ;  when  it  was  manifest  to  every  man  in  the  kingdom, 
that  this  was  throwing  the  apple  of  discord  amongst  them.  Nay,  this 
gentleman,  net  content  with  using  his  influence,  and  exerting  his  talents 
for  this  baleful  purpose,  did  not  restrain  himself  from  going  into  that 
species  of  criticism  upon  our  plans  and  our  conduct,  which  had  been 
first  introduced  by  Mr,  BROUGHAM,  and  which  criticism  met  with  a 
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chastisement  from  your  pen,  which,  one  would  have  thought,  would  have 
been  a  sufficient  warning  for  Mr.  Waithman,  who  was  less  excusable  than 
Mr.  Brougham,  because  the  former  had,  only  a  few  days  before,  in  a 
speech  made  to  the  Common  Council,  most  amply  and  most  ably  proved 
both  the  justice  and  the  reasonableness  of  all  our  claims. 

This  defection,  or,  rather,  this  perverseness,  of  Mr.  Waithman,  was 
very  injurious  to  our  cause.  It  put  an  argument  into  the  mouths  of  our 
enemies.  Even  Mr.  Waithman  called  us  "  wild,"  "  visionary,"  and 
"  violent"  men  !  This  was  doing  as  much  as  he  was  able  to  do  ;  and  he 
owes  it  to  your  forbearance,  Sir,  that  his  conduct  was  not  long  ago  held 
up  to  universal  detestation.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  you  and  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  jointly.  You  answered  that  letter  in  your  own  name  ;  and  you 
gave  me  authority  publicly  to  say,  that  he  had  your  permission  to  publish 
the  correspondence.  This  I  did  say  in  print  many  months  ago.  Yet,  he 
has  never  availed  himself  of  this  permission.  Why  he  has  not,  the 
reason  is  but  too  manifest. 

I  do  not  forget  the  great  and  powerful  efforts  of  Mr.  Waithman,  when 
he  stood  almost  alone  in  the  City  for  twenty  long  years.  I  am  willing  to 
see  him  rewarded  by  any  honour  that  his  countrymen  can  bestow  upon 
him,  and  which  is  consistent  with  the  good  of  the  commonwealth  ;  but, 
if  he  cannot  have  his  reward,  that  sort  of  reward  which  will  satisfy  him, 
without  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  country  to  the  gratification  of  his 
ambition,  I  most  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  go  unrewarded  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  You,  Sir,  have  rendered  some  services  to  your  country  !  The 
heart  of  every  one  of  us  tells  us  that  there  is  no  honour  that  we  could 
bestow  on  you  adequate  to  those  services.  But,  if  you  were  to  become 
the  instrument  of  a  Whig  faction  ;  if  you  were,  at  a  moment  the  most 
critical,  and  when  so  much  depended  upon  Union,  to  call  for  a  Triennial 
Parliament,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  Reformers  were  calling  for  Annual 
Parliaments,  would  you  expect  at  our  hands  any  thing  short  of  reproach  ? 
And  if  this  would  justly  be  the  case,  with  respect  to  you,  in  the  name  of 
justice  and  reason  I  ask,  what  is  to  restrain  us  from  complaining  of  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Waithman  ? 

Let  Mr.  Waithman  be  a  Member  of  Parliament ;  but  let  him  become 
such  upon  the  principles  of  real,  and  not  of  sham  Parliamentary  Reform  ; 
let  him  become  such,  as  the  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  not 
as  the  instrument  of  the  Boroughmongering  faction. 

Mr.  Waithman  is  one  of  those  men,  whose  greedy  ambition  leads  him  to 
do  that  which  his  honesty  and  his  real  love  of  liberty  would  naturally 
make  him  flee  from,  •'  as  from  the  pestilence  that  walketh  by  night." 
He  is  so  extremely  desirous  of  standing  upon  the  same  floor  with 
"  Noble  Lords"  and  "Honourable  Gentlemen,"  that  he  really  foregoes 
the  means  of  accomplishing  his  object.  He  wishes,  I  verily  believe,  to 
do  that  which  is  right,  when  he  has  obtained  his  object ;  but,  he  unfor- 
tunately has  taken  it  into  his  head  that  he  is  able  to  conciliate  both  parties  ; 
and,  he  is  verifying,  in  a  most  conspicuous  manner,  the  old  adage  of  the 
two  stools.  As  to  the  Whigs,  those  famous  champions,  those  disinterested 
and  sincere  heroes  of  Triennial  Parliaments,  and  of  the  principle  of  Pro- 
perty and  not  Taxation  giving  a  right  to  vote  ;  as  to  these  noble  com- 
batants fora  sham  Reform,  nothing  is  farther  from  their  hearts  than  the 
wish  to  support  Mr.  Waithman  upon  any  other  ground  than  that  of  his 
being  a  marplot ;  than  that  of  his  being  an  instrument  in  the  work  of  pro- 
ducing disunion  amongst  us.  And,  as  to  the  real  Reformers,  angels  of 
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light  can  no  more  unite  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  infernal  regions,  than 
they  can  unite  with  the  greedy  and  perfidious  Whigs,  who  have  their  full 
share  of  all  the  sinecures,  all  the  Pensions,  all  the  Grants,  and  of  all  the 
Boroughs  ;  and,  what  never  ought  to  be  forgotten,  who  had  their  full  share 
in  the  adoption,  as  well  as  in  the  recommending,  of  all  those  dreadful 
measures  which  characterize  the  present  times.     What !  will  Mr.  Waith- 
man  pretend,  that  those  men,  who  voted  for  Mr.  WYNNE  being  Speaker, 
are  the  friends  of  Parliamentary  Reform  ?     Mr.  Wynne,  along  with  the 
whole  family  of  GRENVILLE,  had  not  only  voted   for,  and  defended  every 
one  of  the  measures,  to  their  utmost  extent ;  but,  like  LORD  GRENVILLE, 
and  the  MARQUIS  of  BUCKINGHAM,  and  like  LORD  MILTON,  Mr.  LAMB  and 
Mr.  WILLIAM  ELLIOTT,  he  had  volunteered  his  recommendation  of  such 
measures ;  and,  yet,  the  MORNING  CHRONICLE  congratulates  his  readers 
upon  the  proof  of  the  steadiness  of  the  whole  party,  which  proof,  ue  says 
was  furnished  in  the  contest  for  Mr.  WYNNE  !  And  this  is  that  "  Oppo- 
sition," to  which  Mr.  Waithman  bids  us  look  for  success  in  the  cause  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  !    Long,  indeed,  will  it  be  before  Reform  comes 
from  such  a  source.     Indeed,  how  contemptible  is  such  an  expectation  ! 
Look  into  the  Sinecure  List ;  the  Pension  List ;    the  Grant  List ;  the 
Staff  List ;  the  List  of   Governors  of  Castles  and  Provinces  ;  look  at  the 
immense  sums  which  the  Whig  families   now  receive,  and  look  at  the 
greater  sums  which  all  their  broods  are  gaping  for,  when  the  heads   of 
them  shall  get  into  power ;  look  at  all  this,  Sir,  or,  rather,  let  Mr.  Waith- 
man look  at  it,  and  then  tell  us,  if  he  can,  that  he  believes,  that  the  Whig 
families  will  ever  join  in  any  attempt  to  procure  a  real  reform  of  the  Par- 
liament, which,  as  those  families  well  know,  would  instantly  strip  them  of 
all  these  emoluments,  and  leave  them  nothing  but  their  just  privileges  and 
rights.     No,  Sir ;  it   is  impossible  that  any   sensible  man   can  believe, 
that  the  people  will  ever  meet  with  any  portion,  of  support  from  this  fac- 
tion, while  it  is  thus  gorged  with  the  public  money.    We  want  no  speeches 
and  declarations   from  them.     We  want  a  surrender  of  their  Boroughs. 
We  want  a  House  of  Commons  elected  by  the  people,  and  not  by  them. 
Some  of  them  told  the  people  at  the  late  Westminster  Dinner>  that  they 
were  really  in  love  with  Liberty  ;  but,  not  a  word  did  they  say  about  those 
same  Boroughs,  which  are  the  sole  object  of  contention.     If  a  man  has 
got  my  horse  and  I  ask  him  to  give  it  to  me  ;  <f  Softly,  Cobbett,"  says  he ; 
"  don't  be  in  such  a  rage,  my  friend.     You  must  know,  that  I  and  all  my 
"  family,  forages  back,  have  been  distinguished  for  our  extraordinary  re- 
"  spect  for  the  maxims  of  mine  and  thine.    You  must  know,  my  good  fel- 
"  low,  that  I  have  an  hereditary  abhorrence  of  oppression  of  every  sort ; 
"  and,  I  protest  and  declare,  I  vow  and  I  swear,  that  there  is  not  a  man 
"  upon  the  face  of  God's  earth  that  is  more  sincerely  your  well-wisher 
"  than  I  am/'—-"  Thank  you,"  says  I,   "  but,  still,  you  say  nothing  about 
"  my  horse  !" — "  O  !  your  horse,   did  you  say?     As  to  the  horse,  Cob- 
"  bett ;  the  horse,   you  know,  Cobbett;  as  to  the  horse,  I  have,  had  the 
"  horse,  you  know,  for  a  long  time  ;  and,  you  know,  Cobbett,  that  the 
"  horse  might  really  be  of  no  service  to  you  ;  you  have  been  doing  very 
"  well  without  him;  besides,  being  rather  high-mettled,  and  you  not  being 
"  a  very  skilful  rider,  he  might  break  your  neck  ;  and  then,  Cobbett,  only 
"  think  of  the  confusion,  the  desolation  and  misery  that  would  be  produced 
"  in  your  affairs    and  your    family  !"  — You  will  anticipate,  Sir,  that, 
during  this  speech,  I  should  be  clenching  my  fist,  and  you  will  not  find  it 
difficult  to  guess  what  I  should  do  at  the  close  of  it.     Yet,  the  seedling1 
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Boroughmongers  at  the  Westminster  Dinner,  said  not  one  single  word 
about  surrendering  the  Boroughs,  though  they  avowed  and  declared,  that 
every  drop  of  blood  in  their  veins  was  ready  to  start  forth  in  the  cause  of 
the  people,  and,  though  (which  surprised  me  a  great  deal  more  than  their 
declarations),  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  in  the  report  that  I  have  read,  is  made 
to  congratulate  himself  upon  being  surrounded  by  such  company,  who,  he 
is  made  to  say,  had  always  been  the  friends  of  the  people  ! 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  say,  that  if  any  of  thess  persons  would  actually 
surrender  their  Boroughs,  they  ought  not  to  be  pardoned  for  what  they 
have  done.  I  am  for  conciliation  to  the  very  last;  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
very  last  moment  when  conciliation  can  take  place  without  baseness  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  All  might  have  been  amicably  arranged  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  last  Parliament.  All  might  have  been  settled  so  as  to  restore 
the  nation  to  happiness,  without  the  destruction  of  anything  which  is  war- 
ranted by  the  Constitution  of  our  country.  But  our  enemies  chose  to 
throw  away  the  scabbard,  and  to  hang  the  naked  sword  suspended  over 
our  heads.  Whether  reconciliation  can  now  take  place  is  more  than  I  am 
able  to  say;  but,  still,  my  anxious  wish  is,  that  our  country  may  be  re- 
stored to  freedom  without  retaliation  and  vengeance.  But,  at  any  rate, 
let  come  what  will  come,  my  wish  is  that  our  country  may  be  restored  to 
freedom,  and  in  pursuing  my  incessant  endeavours  to  see  that  wish  accom- 
plished, one  of  the  motives  certainly  will  be  that,  of  having  the  honour  to 
follow,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  your  great  and  immortal  example. 

I  desire  to  be  remembered,  in  the  kindest  terms,  to  our  old  and  honest 
friends  of  Westminster,  whose  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Reform  I  always 
remember  with  great  satisfaction,  and  whose  happiness  will  alwavs  be  an 
object  of  deep  solicitude  with  their  and  your  faithful  friend, 
And  most  obedient  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 


TO    EARL    FITZW1LLIAM, 

ON  WHAT  THE  "MORNING  CHRONICLE"  CALLS  YOUR  "  MUNI- 
FICENT DONATION "  TO  SOME  OF  THE  DISTRESSED  PEOPLE 
OF  IRELAND. 


(Political  Register,  November,  1817.) 


North  Hampstead,  Long  Island,  September  13th,  1817. 
MY  LORD, 

I  have  now  lying  before  me  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  19th  of 
July,  in  which  Mr.  PERRY,  the  basest  of  all  the  base  tools  of  corruption, 
because  to  the  enmity  which  all  the  rest  of  these  tools  bear  to  the  cause 
of  freedom,  he  adds  greater  hypocrisy  than  any  of  the  rest ;  in  this 
paper  I  find  an  account  of  what  he  calls  the  munificent  donation  of  your 
Lordship  to  a  portion  of  the  people  of  Ireland  ;  and  upon  this  subject, 
after  inserting  the  paragraph  to  which  I  allude,  it  is  my  intention  to 
address  your  Lordship. 
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"  MUNIFICENT  DONATION.— We  are  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  recording 
the  almost  singular  liberality  of  one  of  the  great  landed  proprietors  of  this 
country;  and  we  therefore  slate  the  facts  connected  with  it,  as  promptly  as  so 
very  laudable  a  circumstance  merits.— Earl  Fitzwilliam,  after  having  had  con- 
siderable sums  distributed  amongst  his  tenants,  wrote  very  lately  to  his  agent, 
Mr.  Haigh,  to  say,  that  from  the  general  impression  he  had  of  the  state  of  the 
country,  he  was  apprehensive  that  the  distress  on  his  estates  and  in  their  vicinage 
must  be  very  great,  and  that  he  had  therefore  ordered  a  vessel,  with  50  tons  of 
American  flour,  from  Liverpool  to  Wicklow,  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  at 
any  such  reduced  prices  as  the  agent  might  conceive  to  be  necessary,  according 
to  the  poverty  of  the  people.  Mr.  Haigh,  however  (although  the  shipment  was 
actually  made,  and  the  vessel  on  its  way,  at  an  expense  to  his  Lordship  of  more 
than  three  thousand  pounds),  wrote,  to  represent  to  his  Lordship  that  a 
different  description  of  provisions  would  better  suit  the  situation  and  circum- 
stances of  the  objects  of  his  bounty,  than  flour  of  the  quality  shipped ;  and  that 
he  would  take  upon  himself  to  send  the  cargo,  when  it  arrived,  round  to  Dublin, 
make  sale  of  it  there,  and,  with  the  produce,  purchase  rice,  oatmeal,  &c.  to  be 
distributed  in  its  stead,  according  to  his  Lordship's  benevolent  intentions. 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  immediately  sanctioned  this  judicious  arrangement  of  Mr. 
Haigh.  The  fifty  tons  of  flour  shortly  after  arrived  in  Wicklow,  and  were  im- 
mediately sent  round  to  this  port,  where  they  were  disposed  of,  and  a  consi- 
rable  quantity  of  rice  purchased,  which  is  now  shipping  for  Wicklow,  where 
large  purchases  are  making  of  oatmeal,  &c.  &c.  (of  which  there  is  a  vast  quantity 
in  the  country,  but  held  back  partly  for  \\ant  of  means  in  the  people  to  buy  at 
the  high  price  demanded)— and  thus  that  district  of  the  country  will  instantly 
receive  the  great  relief  which  must  arise  from  such  an  act  of  munificence  and 
benevolence  as  that  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam.  Tke  distribution  of  the  produce  of  so 
large  a  sum  as  3000/.  must  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  many  suffering 
objects  for  whom  it  is  destined,  and  the  act  will  place  the  noble  Earl  conspicu- 
ously among  those  who  have  embarked  in  the  cause  of  humanity  in  this  period 
of  general  distress  and  embarrassment." 

POPE  says,  that  he  who  erects  an  altar  to  God  and  not  to  fame,  will 
take  care  not  to  commemorate  his  own  name  along  with  the  deed.  In 
>  other  words,  he  would  say,  that  the  merit  of  the  act  is  wholly  lost  by 
blazoning  it  forth  to  the  world.  And  JESUS  CHRIST  had  said,  long  before 
him,  that  in  matters  of  charity  the  left  hand  ought  not  to  know  what 
the  right  hand  did,  which  is  one  of  the  most  simple,  and  at  the  same 
time,  most  beautiful  and  most  forcible  expressions  that  ever  was  made 
use  of  to  describe  the  caution  which  men  ought  to  use  in  keeping  their 
acts  of  charity  a  secret  from  the  world.  I  broadly  assert  that  it  is  impos- 
sible that  this  account  of  your  Lordship's  donation  should  have  found  its 
way  into  print  without  your  approbation.  The  circumstances  stated  in 
the  publication  could  have  been  known  to  nobody  but  yourself  and  Mr. 
HAIGH.  From  one  of  you,  therefore,  it  must  have  proceeded  to  the 
press  ;  and,  it  appears  to.  me  that  no  reasonable  man  will  believe,  that 
Mr.  Haigh  would  have  caused  the  publication  to  be  made,  unless  with 
the  approbation  of  your  Lordship.  What  sums  may  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  those  men  who  sell  the  columns  of  their  papers  for  such 
purposes,  and  who  measure  out  praise  and  slander  by  the  inch  or  by 
the  foot,  I  kmow  not ;  but,  I  am  fully  of  opinion,  that  if  the  sums 
expended  to  blazon  forth  this  donation,  had  been  added  to  the  donation 
itself,  it  would  have  made  thereunto  a  considerable  addition,  and  would 
have  been  much  better  bestowed  on  the  miserable  families  of  the  men 
whom  your  Lordship  has  assisted  to  cram  into  dungeons,  than  on  the 
pampered  and  debauched  minions  of  a  press  devoted  to  the  Borough- 
mongers. 

It  is  not,  however,  as  an  act  of  a  private  nature  that  I  am  to  consider 
this  donation,     I  am  to  consider  it  in  connection  with  your  Lordship's 
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public  conduct,  and  in  connection  with  those  dreadful  measures,  of  which, 
for  twenty-five  years,  your  Lordship  has  been  an  uniform  supporter. 
"  Be  just  before  you  are  generous"  is  a  maxim  full  of  wisdom,  and 
never  could  it  be  addressed  more  pertinently  than  to  your  Lordship  upon 
this  occasion. 

When  I  read  of  three  thousand  pounds  having  been  given, 't>y*  any 
body,  to  the  suffering  people  of  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  when  I 
hear  that  \hzfineflour  intended  for  them  was  thought  to  be  wasteful,  and 
that  the  meal  of  oafs,  that  rice,  and  other  articles  of  1  know  not  what 
quality,  had  been  substituted,  I  am  not  to  stand  gaping  in  admiration  of 
the  act  itself;  but,  if  I  have  any  regard  for  my  countrymen,  either  in 
their  happiness  or  their  honour,  I  am  to  inquire  what  has  been  the  cause 
of  this  state  of  distress  and  degradation  ;  and  this  is  particularly  incum- 
bent upon  me,  if  the  blazoned  forth  act  belongs  to  a  person  who  has 
had,  for  more  than  twenty- five  years,  a  great  portion  of  power  in  tho 
managing  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  to  behold  you  held  up  as  the  warm  and  kind 
friend  of  any  portion  of  the  Irish  people,  when  it  is  perfectly  notorious 
that  you  formed  part  of  that  very  Ministry  who  framed  that  memorabla 
Act  of  Parliament,  in  virtue  of  which  Irishmen  a>e  shut  up  in  their 
houses  from  sun-set  to  sun-rise  on  pain  of  dreadful  punishment,  and  in 
virtue  of  which  Irishmen  may  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  without  trial 
by  jury,  and  without  the  sentence  of  any  of  the  regular  Judges ;  and  which 
tremendous  Act  of  Parliament  was  drawn  up  by  the  hand  of  Mr.  GRATTAN, 
who  was  well  known  to  have  been  put  into  the  Parliament,  by  what  is  called 
in  the  slang-  of  the  day,  the  interest  of  your  Lordship,  he  being  a  Member 
for  one  of  those  very  Boroughs,  of  which  the  petition  of  1 793  complained  as 
of  the  most  intolerable  grievances.  But,  it  is  not  of  the  measures  relative 
to  Ireland  exclusively,  that  it  becomes  me  to  speak  to  you  upon  this 
occasion.  It  is  of  the  measures  applicable  to  the  whole  kingdom  ;  those 
measures,  which  have  caused  all  those  miseries,  a  trifling  portion  of 
which  your  agent  has  been  ordered  to  relieve.  It  is  of  those  measures 
that  I  am  to  speak  to  you,  and  again  and  again  I  repeat,  that  your  Lord- 
ship has  been  a  prominent  and  a  powerful  actor  in  them  all. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  cast  his  eye  over  the  kingdom ;  to  take 
even  a  glance  of  its  happy  climate,  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  .their 
punctuality  and  their  perseverance,  the  good  faith  that  prevails  between 
man  and  man,  the  quickness  and  cleverness  with  which  every  thing  is 
executed,  the  improvement  which  is  made  by  every  hand  that  has  but  the 
most-  trifling  encouragement  to  improve  ;  the  farms  which  are  so  many 
gardens  on  the  top  of  the  land,  and  the  inexhaustible  mines  which  are 
beneath  ;  and,  to  crown  all,  the  example  of  many  centuries  of  ancestors, 
with  whom  independence  in  circumstances  was  one  of  the  great  objects 
of  life,  and  who  regarded  debts  and  a  dependence  upon  others  as  the 
greatest  of  all  possible  evils.  Taking  the  kingdom  as  a  whole,  and  thus 
casting  one's  eye  over  it,  it  is  impossible  for  any  impartial  man  not  to 
conclude,  that  the  present  ruin  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  and  the  inde- 
scribable- misery  amongst  the  labouring  classes,  have  proceeded  from 
some  gross,  if  not  wicked,  mismanagement  of  the  nation's  affairs. 
When  we  see  a  family,  descended  from  wealthy  and  virtuous  ancestors, 
fallen  into  decay ;  its  property  dissipated,  bit  by  bit ;  its  members 
scattered  here  and  there,  becoming  street-sweepers,  beggars,  or  play- 
actors and  actresses,  living  their  whole  lives  marked  out  by  the  law  as 

VOL.  V.  X 
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vagrants  by  profession  ;  when  \ve  behold  a  sorrowful  spectacle  like  this, 
we  conclude,  without  hesitation,  that  the  affairs  of  such  family  have  been 
mismanaged,  and  that  the  head  of  it  has  been  a  drunkard,  a  slothful 
man,  a  squanderer,  or  a  knave.  We  do  not,  in  such  a  case,  think  inquiry 
necessary.  We  conclude  at  once ;  and,  if  we  accidentally  discover  that 
any  unavoidable  misfortune,  that  any  act  of  despotism,  has  produced  the 
melancholy  effect,  we  find  it  very  hard  indeed  to  believe  that  the  com- 
passion of  mankind  would  not  have  stepped  in  and  mitigated,  at  least, 
the  ultimate  consequences. 

And,  my  Lord,  was  there  ever  in  this  whole  world,  a  family  over  whose 
affairs  the  father  possessed  a  power  more  absolute  than  the  fillers  of  the 
seats  in  Parliament  have  possessed  over  the  affairs  of  our  country?  It  was 
said  of  some  Roman,  that  he  found  the  city  stone,  and  that  he  left  it  mar- 
ble. It  was  said  of  PITT,  that  he  found  England  gold,  and  that  he  left  it 
paper.  It  may  be  said  of  your  Lordship  and  the  rest  of  the  seat-fillers, 
that  you  found  the  people  flesh  and  blood,  and  that  you  have  brought  them 
to  skin  and  bone  ;  that  you  found  them  happy  and  free,  and  that  you 
have  brought  them  to  be  miserable  slaves.  That  you  found  them  with 
poor-rates  amounting  to  two  millions  a  year,  and  that  you  have  brought 
them  to  poor-rates*0f  twelve  millions  a  year.  That  you  found  them 
shunning  the  worknouse,  and  shunning  parish-relief  as  they  would  shun 
pestilence  or  infamy,  and  that  you  have  brought  them  to  crowd  pell-mell, 
to  obtain  from  parish-officers  the  bare  means  of  sustaining  life.  You 
found  them  safe  under  the  protection  of  those  sacred  laws  gained  by  the 
valour  and  cemented  by  the  blood  of  their  forefathers,  and  you  have 
brought  them  to  be  placed  at  the  absolute  mercy  of  such  men  as  SID- 
MOUTH,  CASTLEREAGH  and  BANNING,  as  far  as  regards  their  personal 
liberty,  while  you  have  made  their  very  lives  hang  upon  the  tongues  of 
such  men  as  REYNOLDS,  OLIVER  and  CASTLES. 

Such  is  the  change  which  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  have  undergone 
under  the  management  of  your  Lordship  and  your  associates.  It  would 
be  quite  enough  to  state  this,  all  the  facts  being  so  notorious  as  they  are ; 
but  it  is  for  me  upon  this  occasion  to  show,  that  your  Lordship  has  been  a 
great  actor  in  the  producing  of  this  change.  It  is  very  notorious  that  all 
the  present  evils  of  the  country  have  their  foundation  in  an  enormous  ex- 
penditure of  the  resources  of  the  people.  They  have  been  ascribed  by 
one  set  of  men  to  a  sudden  transition  from  war  to  peace ;  and,  if  we  could 
allow  this  to  be  true,  and  that  there  were  no  other  cause,  we  should  have 
a  right  to  go  back  and  inquire,  whence  came  the  war  ;  who  fomented  it ; 
who  persevered  in  it ;  and  what  were  the  grounds  of  it,  pretended  and 
real.  We  should  still  find  the  same  original  cause,  only  the  development 
would  be  more  complicated  than  truth  and  justice  demand. 

As  I  have  proved  more  than  a  hundred  times  over,  that  the  poor-rates 
and  all  the  miseries  of  the  labouring  classes  arise  from  taxation,  heavy 
taxation,  I  will  say  less  upon  that  subject  now;  and,  indeed,  less  will  be 
necessary,  because  the  whole  of  that  faction  to  which  your  Lordship  is 
supposed  to  belong,  are  now  forward  not  only  to  confess,  but  to  proclaim, 
that  the  taxes  are  the  cause  of  the  people's  suffering,  and  that  t  there  is 
no  remedy  but  a  diminution  of  taxation.  Indeed,  the  grand  subject  of 
what  is  called  Opposition  now,  is,  economy.  It  is  for  economy  that  your 
Lordship's  son,  and  all  those  who  want  the  places  of  the  Ministers,  are 
continually  crying :  economy,  economy,  even  Lord  MILTON  and  your 
protege,  Mr,  WM. ^ELLIOTT,  do  continually  cry  J  Mr,  CROKER'S  two  nun- 
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dred  and  fifty  pounds  was  thought  by  the  former  gentleman,  worthy  of  a 
general  muster  and  a  long  debate.  But,  my  Lord,  what  economy  can 
make  the  annual  charge  of  the  Debt  less  than  forty-four  millions  a  year  ? 
What  economy  can  make  the  army  cost  less  than  sixteen  or  seventeen 
millions  a  year,  unless  you  are  willing  to  trust  to  the  laws  for  the 
peace  of  the  country,  in  Great  Britain,  and  unless  you  could  collect  the 
Revenue  in  Ireland  without  the  aid  of  the  military  ?  What  is  meant  by 
economy,  if  the  late  Speaker  is  still  to  retain  his  sinecure  ;  if  the  younger 
branches  of  the  great  families  are  still  to  swallow  such  immense  sums  ;  if 
so  many  o/ your  dependants  are  to  be  pensioned  ;  and  if  the  public  money 
is  still  to  be  squandered  in  the  same  way  that  it  is  upon  the  executors  of 
BURKE  ?  To  talk  of  economy  while  these  things  are  to  be  suffered  to 
exist,  is  to  merit,  for  the  talkers,  the  old  most  apt  and  most  comprehensive 
charge  of  "  saving  at  the  spigot  while  they  spend  from  the  bung-hole ;"  a 
saying  worth  fifty  volumes  of  the  verbose  declamation  of  him",  whom  you 
unfortunately  took  for  your  friend,  your  philosopher  and  your  guide. 

Nothing  can  be  more  clear,  than  that  taxes,  in  whatsoever  degree  they 
are  taken,  tend  to  impoverish  all  those  who  live  by  their  labour,  or  out  of 
their  own  means,  of  any  sort,  and  who  have  no  participation  in  those 
taxes.  I  have  proved  this  so  often,  and  in  a  manner* so  clear,  that  I  will 
not  now  go  into  the  illustrations  again ;  but  I  will  observe,  and  no  man 
will  deny  the  truth  of  the  observation,  that  the  fact  has  been  proved  by 
the  experience  of  all  the  nations  in  the  world  of  whom  we  know  anything. 
In  all  despotic  States,  which  are  also  military  from  necessity,  the  people 
have  always  been  in  the  most  wretched  state,  so  as  hardly  to  possess  any 
thing  of  their  own,  though  in  quantity  the  most  trifling.  This  was  the 
case  in  France,  before  the  Revolution.  The  military,  the  Seigneurs,  the 
lazy  part  of  the  clergy,  all  the  innumerable  dependants  upon  the  Court, 
lived  in  ease  and  in  splendour,  while  the  people,  the  mass  of  the  people, 
were  clad  in  the  coarsest  of  dress  ;  while  the  habitations  of  a  very  consi- 
derable part  of  them  were  wholly  unworthy  of  horses,  and  while  their  food, 
of  frogs,  chesnuts,  snails,  roots  and  herbage  of  all  sorts,  was  such  as  was 
fit  for  a  lean  hog,  but  which  was  wholly  incapable  of  fattening  an  animal 
of  that  species.  There  were  two  classes  of  men ;  one  living  in  the 
greatest  of  luxury,  'and  the  other  living  in  the  deepest  of  misery. 
How  should  it  have  been  otherwise,  when  the  whole  system  was 
bimply  that  of  taking  from  those  who  laboured  to  give  to  those  who 
did  not  labour?  Such  is  very  nearly  the  state,  into  which  you  and  your 
associates  have  brought  our  own  country.  In  order  to  make  the  people 
of  France  endure  such  intolerable  oppression,  it  was  necessary  to  employ 
force ;  it  was  necessary  to  have'  an  immense  standing  army  in  time  »f 
peace ;  it  was  necessary  to  have  Bastiles  and  lettres  de  cachtt ;  it  was 
necessary  to  have  an  execrable  police ;  it  was  necessary  to  have  spies  and 
informers ;  it  was  necessary  to  have  licensed  booksellers  and  a  licensed 
press  !  If  your  Lordship  does  not  hang  your  head  upon  being  reminded  of 
these  facis,  and  upon  reflecting  on  the  proud  boast  of  England  in  former 
days,  your  heart  must  have  been  hardened  much  more  than  I  really  hope 
and  believe  that  it  is. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  the  people  of  England  will  recover  their  liber- 
ties, and  that  despotism,  all  over  Europe,  will  .wither  to  dust  soon  after 
that  change  shall  take  place.  But,  in  the  meanwhile,  we  have  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  their  present  sufferings,  and  to  put  the  result  of  our 
inquiries  upon  record.  There  may  be  men,  who  may  hereafter  wiib 
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their  present  deeds  to  be  forgotten.     I  trust  I  shall  be  found  amongst 
those,  who  will  wish  their  present  deeds  to  be  remembered. 

The  American  war  left  a  heavy  debt  and  a  deep  wound  on  the  pros- 
perity and  liberties  of  England  ;  but  that  war  was  trifling  in  its  conse- 
quences, compared  to  the  war  of  which  you,  my  Lord,  were  one  of  the 
principal  authors,  and  for  which  great  injury  to  your  country  your  recent 
conduct  is  by  no  means  calculated  to  atone.  To  see  the  French  nation, 
after  so  many  ages  of  suffering,  rising  and  shaking  off  its  oppressions, 
was  a  sight,  one  would  have  thought,  to  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  an 
English  nobleman,  especially  a  nobleman  priding  himself  upon  being  a 
Whig,  and  claiming  the  right  to  resist  oppression.  I  appeal  to  all  the 
political  writings  of  the  English  nation  for  centuries  back  ;  not  only  to  all 
her  political  writers,  but  to  all  her  parliamentary  speeches  •  to  all  her 
poets ;  to  all  her  lawyers,  from  FORTESCUK  downwards.  I  appeal  to  all 
the  maxims,  the  proverbs,  the  toasts,  the  songs,  the  pictures  of  the 
nation.  All  these  remind  me  that  the  English  nation,  down  to  the  very 
year  of  the  French  revolution,  regarded  the  French  king  as  a  tyrant,  his 
clergy  as  bloody  persecutors,  and  his  people  as  wretched  slaves.  What, 
then,  was  ever  so  unnatural  as  for  England  to  become  the  head  and  heart 
and  hand  and  soul  of  a  combination  to  smother  the  liberties  of  France 
in  the  cradle,  to  restore  that  same  clergy,  and  re- throne  that  same  dy- 
nasty of  kings  ?  This  was  the  time,  my  Lord  ;  this  was  the  important 
epoch,  when  the  fate  of  England  was  decided  ;  then  it  was  that  that  se- 
ries of  measures  commenced,  which  have  finally  produced  all  that  we 
now  behold,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  that  huge  mass  of  human  woe,  a 
small  particle  of  which,  it  appears,  your  Lordship  has  been  endeavouring 
to  diminish.  Out  of  the  decision  of  that  day  have  arisen  all  the  bar- 
racks, all  the  academies  for  training  dependants  up  to  be  military  com- 
manders, distinct  from  all  common  feeling  with  the  people  ;  all  the  laws 
for  shutting  up  and  transporting  the  people  of  Ireland  ;  all  the  dispensa- 
tions with  juries ;  all  the  police  establishments ;  all  the  employment  of 
soldiers  to  collect  the  revenue  ;  all  the  Dungeon  Acts  ;  all  the  innumerable 
restraints  upon  the  press ;  all  the  employment  of  foreign  troops  in  the 
heart  of  our  country;  all  the  spies,  all  the  informers;  nine-tenths  of  the 
crimes,  ninety-ninth  hundredths  of  the  ignominious  deaths,  and  such  a 
scene  of  general  misery,  compared  to  the  former  happy  state  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  never  was  before  witnessed  since  the  creation  of  the  world.  And 
you,  my  Lord  !  what  hand  had  you  in  the  fatal  decision  of  that  day  ?  I 
assert  broadly,  that  you  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  any  man  then  living. 
Your  Lordship  formed  one  of  the  great  and  powerful  members  of  a  power- 
ful opposition  then  existing  to  Mr.  PITT.  If  you,  the  DUKE  OF  PORT- 
LAND, LORD  SPENCER,  and  the  rest  of  those  persons  who  went  over  to 
Mr.  Pitt  upon  that  occasion,  had  remained  in  the  opposition,  and  had  op- 
posed a  war  against  France,  that  war  never  could  have  taken  place.  But, 
this  was  not  all,  for  it  was  you  and  the  persons  just  named,  who  com- 
pelled Mr.  Pitt  to  go  to  war,  or  to  quit  the  seat  of  his  power  and  his 
ambition.  He  was  indisposed  to  the  war ;  a  fact  clearly  proved  by  the 
correspondence  of  M.  MARET,  and  confirmed  by  the  unequivocal'  decla- 
ration of  his  associate,  DUNDAS.  Your  defection  from  the  opposition 
compelled  him  to  yield  against  his  judgment  and  against  his  inclination ; 
a  circumstance  that  only  tends  to  render  his  memory  the  more  hateful. 
But  though  your  Lordship  was  only  an  associate  with  the  DUKE  OP  PORT- 
LAND and  other*  as  far  as  direct  and  open  power  went,  you  are  much 
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more  than  an  associate  in  the  origin  of  that  fatal  step.  It  was  your 
Lordship  who  fostered  BURKE  ;  it  was  your  Lordship  who  had  put  him 
into  Parliament ;  it  was  your  Lordship  for  whom  he  wrote ;  and  it  was 
your  Lordship  who  obtained  for  him,  out  of  the  public  money,  all  those 
immense  sums  which  he  and  his  executors  have  received  as  a  reward  for 
being  the  trumpeter  to  that  bloody  and  long  crusade,  which  has  at  last 
ended  in  destroying  the  liberty  and  peace  of  mind  of  every  man  in  the 
kingdom  ;  which  has  saddled  the  nation  with  a  debt  that  it  never  can  pay, 
and  which,  having  deprived  even  your  Lordship,  as  you  appear  to  ima- 
gine, of  the  sacred  protection  of  the  laws,  has  hung  your  star  and  your 
parchment  deeds  upon  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

What  I  have  stated  here  is  all  so  notorious,  that  the  nation  needs  only 
to  be  reminded  of  it  by  the  bare  mention  of  the  facts.  Other  circum- 
stances may  not  be  so  notorious  ;  and,  therefore,  let  those  who  sing  forth 
the  praises  of  your  donation,  follow  you  through  your  other  aets  of  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  From  1793  to  1801,  they'will  find  you  one  of 
those  Ministers  who  made  it  high  treason  to  send  a  bushel  of  potatoes 
from  England  to  France,  or  to  send  relief  or  assistance  of  any  sort  even 
to  a  brother,  a  father,  or  a  mother.  They  will  find  you  proposing  to  the 
Parliament  grants  of  millions  of  the  people's  money  to  be  given  to  those 
who  had  fled  from  the  people  of  France,  and  from  that  just  indignation 
excited  by  their  long  oppressions  and  cruelties.  They  will  find  you  put- 
ting in  force  all  the  Power-of-Imprisonment  Acts  passed  during  that 
period,  and  afterwards  joining  in  voting  a  Bill  of  Indemnity  to  yourself 
and  your  colleagues  for  the  deeds  which  you  had  done,  outstretching  the 
powers  given  even  by  those  Acts.  In  that  transaction  of  transcendant 
injustice,  that  unparalleled  violation  of  law  and  good  faith,  the  protecfmg- 
the  Bank  of  England  against  the  demands  of  its  creditors,  they  will  find 
your  Lordship's  name  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  those  who  signed  the 
Order  in  Council.  And,  glad  to  hurry  on  to  the  close,  they  will  find 
your  name  amongst  those  of  the  Members  of  that  Secret  Committee,  who 
were  unanimous  in  making  that  report,  which  was  contradicted  by  Mr. 
CLEARY'S  petition,  and  for  the  Bill  founded  upon  which  report,  you  voted, 
notwithstanding  that  petition.  Let  those  who  are  engaged  in  blazoning 
your  bounty  forth  to  the  world,  add  these  facts  to  the  tail  of  their  ac- 
count, and  then  your  Lordship  will  appear  in  your  true  and  proper 
colours. 

There  is  something,  too,  in  this  eulogium  on  your  bounty,  which  is 
objectionable,  as  conveying  a  kind  of  censure  upon  other  proprietors  of 
estates,  for  not  doing  as  you  have  done.  The  eulogium  says  that  your 
liberality  "  is  most  singular."  And,  in  another  place  it  says,  that  this 
"  act  will  place  the  noble  Earl  conspicuously  amongst  those  who  have 
"  embarked  in  the  cause  of  humanity  in  this  period  of  general  distress 
"  and  embarrassment."  Now,  my  Lord,  though  I  have  no  pity  for  the 
trodden-down  gentry  of  the  kingdom,  who,  in  their  turn,  would  tread 
the  people  to  death,  there  are  some  gentlemen,  and  even  some  noble- 
men, who  have  not  the  power  of  imitating  you  in  this  respect,  and  yet 
who  deserve  much  greater  praise  than  it  appears  to  me  is  merited  by  your 
Lordship.  All  the  world  knows,  that  my  Lord  HOLLAND,  for  instance, 
cannot  toss  down  three  thousand  pounds  to  a  parcel  of  the  starving 
people  ;  but,  my  Lord  Holland  has  taken  no  share  in  the  passing  of 
those  Acts  which  have  deprived  the  people  of  all  the  benefits  of  law  and 
justice.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  done  all  that  he  was  able  to  do  to 
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prevent  the  passing  of  those  Acts.  Nor  could  I  trace  to  my  Lord  Holland 
any  enormous  waste  of  the  public  money  as  I  can  to  your  Lordship.  I 
showed,  in  a  late  Number,  the  enormous  sums  which  the  prostituted 
Burke  had  received  out  of  the  public  money,  and  as  I  also  snowed,  his 
executors  are  now  receiving1,  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  his  last 
will  and  testament,  three  thousand  pounds  a  year  out  of  the  taxes  ; 
and  they  are  to  continue  to  receive  it,  too,  for  three  or  four  lives  yet  to 
come !  Is  not  this  something  monstrous  ?  Your  Lordship  should  pay 
this  grant  every  year  out  of  your  pocket,  seeing  that  it  was  you  who 
saddled  the  nation  with  this  encumbrance ;  you  should  pay  this  grant 
out  of  your  pocket,  annually  ;  nay,  you  should  refund  to  the  people  the 
whole  of  the  money  that  this  prostituted  slave  swallowed  up ;  you  should 
do  this,  before  you  talk  of  your  charity  to  the  people ;  you  should  be 
just  before  you  are  generous.  I  know  of  no  other  person  that  you  have 
saddled  upon  the  country ;  I  mean  you  particularly  ;  but,  as  one  of  the 
Ministry,  what  enormous  sums  have  you  squandered  in  this  manner  ! 
You  were  a  Minister  when  the  ROSES  obtained  their  grants,  and  when 
grants  and  pensions  were  bestowed  upon  hundreds  of  others,  who  are 
now  wallowing  in  luxury  while  the  people  are  starving.  The  remains  of 
the  once  numerous  gentlemen  are  now  so  cowed  down,  as  to  be  of  little 
more  estimation  with  you  than  so  many  menial  servants  ;  but  it  is  a 
little  hard  for  those  who  are  praising  your  munificence,  to  reflect  on 
these  poor  wretches  for  not  giving  away  their  money,  after  you  have 
assisted  in  given  their  fortunes  to  French  emigrants  and  stock-jobbers. 
There  is  still,  however,  enough  of  them  left,  if  they  had  common  spirit, 
to  assert  their  rights ;  but  this  they  cannot  do  without  allowing  the  peo- 
pfe  to  assert  their  rights  at  the  same  time  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
only  relic  of  the  blood  of  their  ancestors  that  is  left  in  them,  is  that 
which  consisted  of  empty  pride.  Thus  they  are  the  tools  of  the  great 
aristocracy  and  of  the  stock-jobbers.  Each  reptile  of  them  thinks,  that 
the  thing  will  last  out  his  day.  He  looks  at  his  sons  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  they  will  be  beggars,  or  beggarly  dependents,  and  he  strives  to 
hide  his  real  insignificance  by  holding  the  language  of  insolent  supe- 
riority. He  knows  he  is  despised  by  the  people,  and  therefore  he  hates 
them  ;  and  he  assumes  the  office  of  an  officious  persecutor,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  creep  into  the  hunt  or  to  the  table  of  such  men  as  your  Lord- 
ship. Therefore,  I  feel  no  compassion  for  these  dregs  of  a  degenerate 
race,  though  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  help  observing  on  the  cruelty  of 
your  eulogists  in  thus  sneering  at  their  poverty.  However,  it  is  a  speci- 
men of  the  treatment  which  all  those  must  expect  who  become  tools 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  oppress  their  country. 

I  lately  read,  in  the  reports  of  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  that  your 
Lordship  has  dissented  from  the  second  bill  for  taking  away  the  liberty 
of  the  people.  I  can  imagine  no  good  ground  for  this.  No  reason, 
no  argument,  which  would  not  have  applied,  and  with  more  force,  against 
the  first  bill ;  and  yet  that  bill  had  your  assent.  If  the  people  being  in 
a  state  of  misery,  was  a  sufficient  reason  to  put  their  bodies  in  jeopardy ,- 
that  misery  has  by  no  means  declined.  If  the  expectation  of  open  riot 
was  sufficient  to  justify  you  in  urging  the  adoption  of  the  first  bill,  there 
has  now  been  open  riot.  Indeed,  it  was  produced  by  the  first  bill ;  but 
that  is  no  matter.  The  thing  has  taken  place  ;  and  the  argument  of  the 
Ministers  was  conclusive;  that  if  the  first  bill  was  proper,  the  second 
was,  at  least,  equally  so.  Indeed,  if  the  first  bill  was  just  and  fit,  there 
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never  was  and  never  can  be  a  time  when  the  people  of  England  ought  to 
enjoy  liberty,  or,  rather,  safety  ;  for  real  liberty  they  have  not  enjoyed 
for  a  great  many  years.  It  was  the  first  bill  fhat  was  the  act  never  to  be 
forgotten.  That  was  the  answer  which  the  oppressed  and  injured  people 
received  to  their  humble  and  earnest  petitions.  That  was  the  answer  to 
all  our  supplications  and  all  our  arguments,  and,  it  is  the  basest  of 
hypocrisy,  or  weakness  perfectly  contemptible,  to  suppose  that  the  wound 
thereby  made  is  ever  to  be  healed  by  any  thing  short  of  a  restoration  of 
the  people  to  their  rights. 

Your  Lordship  will  find  me  ready  to  do  you  that  justice  which  you 
have  refused  to  the  people.  I  have  always  heard  that  your  conduct  was 
excellent  towards  your  tenants,  towards  your  neighbours,  and  towards 
every  body  in  private  life ;  that  your  establishment  at  home  was  such  as 
became  you  ;  that  the  good  old  English  hospitality  even  still  lives  under 
your  roof.  And,  I  am  very  far  from  supposing,  that,  in  the  present  case, 
motives  of  real  compassion  for  the  suffering  objects  of  your  donation 
have  not  found  a  place  in  your  heart.  I  believe,  too,  from  every  thing 
that  I  have  ever  heard  of  you,  that  you  were  misled  by  the  arts  of  BURKK 
at  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution.  He  himself  has  ob- 
served :  "  Let  any  one  tell  you  his  story  every  day  for  a  year  without 
contradiction,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  is  your  master."  .The 
observation  was  one  of  experience,  I  dare  say  ;  and  he  might  have  added, 
that  such  a  man  will  induce  you  to  do  wicked  things  and  think  it  your 
duty  to  do  them. 

If  England  could  possibly  be  placed  all  at  once  just  in  the  same  situa- 
tion, relative  as  well  as  positive,  as  she  was  in  1793,  would  your  Lord- 
ship, with  the  experience  which  you  now  p&ssess,  act  as  you  then  acted  ? 
Let  me  put  this  question  home  to  you.  If  you  would,  there  is  no 
punishment  ever  yet  invented  by  man  that  you  do  not  deserve  to  endure. 
But,  I  will  do  you  the  justice  to  say,  that  I  am  confident  that  you  repent 
of  what  you  then  did  ;  that  you  now  see  how  useless  it  is  to  draw  the 
bayonet  'for  the  extermination  of  principles  ;  and  that  you  would  give 
one- half  of  your  estate  at  this  very  moment,  if  you  could  secure  for 
yourself  and  your  family,  the  enjoyment  of  the  remainder,  accompanied 
with  all  the  popular  love  and  respect  which  your  ancestors  enjoyed,  and 
which,  too,  I  believe,  they  very  well  merited.  But,  my  Lord,  you  must 
Be  conscious  that  all  you  possess  must  now  depend  upon  the  bayonet, 
unless  you  speedily  relent  and  yield  those  rights  of  the  people,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  which  you  yourself  have  engrossed. 

Your  Lordship  knows  nothing  of  the  mind  of  the  public  in  England. 
You  are  placed,  by  your  rank  and  your  riches,  in  a  situation  to  deprive 
you  of  the  great  advantage  of  knowing  any  thing  of  the  state  of  the 
people's  minds.  Yours  are  a  set  of  notions  which  belong  'to  a  period 
fifty  years  ago ;  and  you  are  surrounded  by  those  who  would  fain  per- 
suade you,  that  the  minds  of  the  people  are  as  destitute  of  all  political 
knowledge  as  they  were  at  that  period.  One  would  think,  indeed,  that 
*  is  impossfble  that  this  should  be ;  but  from  every  ^ing  I  hear  from 
any  of  your  lips  I  am  sure  that  it  is  so,  and  that  the  horses  which  draw 
your  coach  are  little  less  ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  the  public  mind 
than  you  yourself  are.  If  this  were  not  tho  fact,  your  conduct  could  not 
possibly  be  accounted  for  upon  any  supposition  short  of  downright 
insanity. 

Whatever  you  may  suppose,  the  fact  is,  that  the  people  not  only  un- 
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derstand  all  that  has  been  done  against  them  recently  ;  not  only  under- 
stand all  the  motives  ;  all  the  secret  windings  and  twistings  which  led  to 
the  several  Acts  levelled  against  their  liberties  and  their  lives  ;  but,  as  in 
the  reading  of  a  novel  we  are  let  by  degrees  into  the  history  of  things 
existing  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  novel,  so  the  people  have 
now  been  led  to  look  back  and  to  examine  into  the  real  motives  of  the 
late  wars  ;  and  thus  they  have  a  fair  and  clear  view  of  a  chain  of  causes 
and  events,  all  making  a  complete  whole,  and  impressing  upon  their 
minds  the  indelible  conviction  that  all  the  blood,  all  the  misery,  and  all 
the  ignominy  which  have  been  brought  upon  the  nation,  have  arisen  out 
of  a  desire  to  prevent  them  from  enjoying  their  rights,  rights  which  they 
have  proved  to  be  theirs,  the  enjoyment  of  which  is  consistent  with 
reason  as  well  as  with  law,  and  also  consistent  with  the  permanence  of 
every  establishment,  which  has  tended  to  give  dignity  to  any  order  in 
the  society,  and  which  is  necessary  to  uphold  the  honour  and  renown 
of  the  kingdom. ' 

There  are  conceited  projectors  who  would  fain"  persuade  such  men  as 
your  Lordship  that  the  mind  of  the  people  is  to  be  brought  back  again. 
That  by  the  means  of  sermons,  on  Sundays  ;  of  charges  to  juries;  of 
talkings  of  Magistrates ;  that,  in  short,  by  wheedling  and  by  bullying 
alternately,  the  people  are  to  be  brought  to  think  that  all  is  right,  and  that 
their  safety  has  been  taken  from  them  for  their  own  good.  Your  Lord- 
ship may  be  well  assured,  that  a  grosser  deception  than  this  never  was 
attempted  to  be  palmed  upon  any  portion  of  mankind.  1  have  talked 
with  some  hundreds  of  men,  labourers,  mechanics,  and  tradesmen,  arid 
I  most  solemnly  declare,  that  I  have  very  seldom  met  with  one  who 
was  ignorant  of  scarcely  any  one  material  point  upon  the  subject  of  poli- 
tics. The  people  know  the  origin  of  your  title  as  well  as  you  do  your- 
self. They  know  the  title  of  the  King  to  his  crown.  They  know  how 
the  Debt  came ;  the  manner  in  which  it  was  created ;  the  motives  from 
which  it  was  created ;  and  the  manner  and  the  degree  in  which  they 
themselves  are  affected  by  it.  The  questions  of  political  economy, 
formerly  thought  so  intricate,  as  to  be  comprehensible  to  only  few  minds, 
are  now  as  familiar  to  the  people  as  that  butter-milk  and  oatmeal  which 
have  supplied  the  place  of  their  bread,  bacon,  and  beer.  So  that,  if 
misery  brings  us  sufferings,  it  brings,  also,  that  knowledge,  which,  when 
acted  upon,  prevents  the  recurrence  of  similar  misery.  The  weaver  at 
WIGAN,  who,  when  the  gentry,  as  they  call  themselves,  held  a  meeting 
in  the  hall  of  that  rotten  borough,  to  consult  about  the  distribution  of 
soup,  exclaimed,  after  hearing  the  speech  of  the  borough-owner  :  '*  We 
"  do  not  want  your  soup  !  Give  us  our  rights,  and  we  shall  be  able  to 
"  eat  roast  beef!"  That  weaver,  my  Lord,  spoke  the  sentiments  of  the 
whole  of  the  people.  And  a  great  deal  was  contained  in  his  short  de- 
claration. Certainly,  if  the  people  had  their  rights,  they  would  want 
neither  the  Wigan  soup  nor  the  Wicklow  oatmeal  and  rice.  If  one-half 
of  the  labourer's  wages  were  not  taken  from  him  in  taxes,  he  would  again 
have  plenty  of  his^>wn,  and  of  good  food  and  drink,  too,  such,  as  satistiedli 
the  hunger  and  slaked  the  thirst  of  his  forefathers.  His  cottage  would 
again  have  a  pig  for  a  neighbour  in  summer,  in  his  sty,  and  for  an 
inmate  in  winter,  hung  upon  his  rack.  It  would  again  glisten  with  brass 
and  pewter  utensils,  and  again  a  pot  of  ale  of  his  own  brewing  would 
send  him  forth  cheerful  to  his  work,  and  comfort  him  by  his  evening 
lireside, 
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In  the  whole  world  there  was  not  so  happy  a  country  as  England  was. 
In  the  reading  of  our  books  and  in  the  hearing  of  our  verbal  descriptions 
of  cottages  in  England  ;  of  the  industry,  the  neatness,  the  order  and 
regularity  of  those  dwellings  of  our  labourers,  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries think  they  are   listening  to  romances.     I  can  remember,  myself, 
when  there  was  scarcely  a  single  labourer's  house  destitute  of  an  abun- 
dance of  all  those  things  that  FORTESCUE  describes,  and  of  a  great  many 
others  of  more  modern  invention.     Brass  and  pewter  were  seen  every- 
where.    It  was  a  disgrace  not  to  have  window-curtains,  bed-curtains,  and 
feather-beds.     Trenchers  were  used  sometimes,  even  in  the  farm-houses  ; 
but  all  was  solid  and  in  great  store.     To  see  a  person  with  a  hole  in  his 
stocking  was  a  thing  to  talk  about  through  a  neighbourhood.     A  man 
with  a  dirty  shirt  or  a  long  beard  of  a   Sunday,  or  with  a  dirty  smock- 
frock  on  a  Monday  morning,  was  a  thing  not  to  be  seen  once  in  a  year, 
in  any  town  or  village  in  Surrey  or  Hampshire  ;  and,  it  was  in  those  times 
a  thing  to  be  mentioned  only  in  a  whisper,  that  John  Such-a-one  or  Tom 
Such-a-one  received  parish-relief.     I  am  at  a  long  distance  from  Surrey 
and  from  Hampshire,  but  I  cannot  reflect  on  the  change  which  has  now 
taken  place  without  thinking  myself  present  there,  without  all  the  miser* 
able  objects  rising  up  before  my  eyes,  and  without  execrating  those  who 
have  thus  stripped  my  country  of  its  best  inheritance  :  that  is  to  say,  the 
means  of  comfortable  living  amongst  the  mass  of  the  people.     If  the 
labourer  be  not  comfortable  at  home,  he  naturally  quits  that  home.     If 
nothing  but  misery  there  stares  him  in  the  face,  he  seeks  to  shun  that 
misery,  if  it  be  but  for  an  hour.     Unfortunate,  my  Lord,  is  the  man  who 
can  find  no  happiness  at  home  ;  and  when  this  is  the  case  with  a  great 
proportion  of  the  people  ;  when  the  labourer  cannot  be  in  a  worse  situa- 
tion, and  when  he  cannot  possibly  hope  to  be  in  a  better,  general  de- 
spair, or,  what  is  very  little  short  of  it,  general  carelessness,  must  prevail. 
And,  when  your  Lordship  reflects  that  you  have  been  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  this  sorrowful  change  in  the  situation  of  the  labourers  of  Eng- 
land, I  cannot  imagine  how  you  can  lay  your    head  down   one  night 
upon  your  pillow,  until  you  have  made  all  the  atonement  that  lies  in 
your  power. 

The  state  of  the  people  relative  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  used  to  be 
such  as  to  be  productive  of  great  advantages  to  both.  The  labourers  were 
happy.  Each  had  his  little  home.  He  had  things  about  him  worth 
possessing  and  worth  preserving.  His  clock,  which  had  come  to  him 
from  his  father,  in  many  cases,  and  from  his  grandfather,  was  preserved 
with  as  much  care  and  veneration,  as  you  would  preserve  your  title-deeds, 
or  any  building  upon  your  estates.  Men  lived  in  the  same  cottage  from 
the  day  of  their  marriage  till  the  day  of  their  death.  They  worked  for  the 
same  masters  for  many  years.  They  were  so  well  off  that  there  was  no 
desire  for  change.  Whole  families  were  in  the  service  of  the  same 
nobleman  or  gentleman,  without  any  legal  engagement  and  without  any 
other  dependence  than  that  occasioned  by  respect  and  good-will.  In 
numerous  instances,  son  succeeded  father,  generation  after  generation, 
as  the  workman  or  the  servant  of  son  after  father.  The  liberality  and 
kindness  of  the  employer  were  repaid  by  the  respect  and  fidelity  of  the 
servant.  All  this  is  now  swept  away.  That  inexorable  system  of  taxa- 
tion, that  fraudulent  and  ruinous  system  of  funding,  which  have  enabled 
the  Borough-holders  in  England  to  smother  liberty  and  reinstate 
despotism  in  Europe,  have,  at  last,  almost  wholly  destroyed  this  most 
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beautiful  and  happy  state  of  society,  and,  in  the  place  of  mutual  confidence 
and  mutual  good-will,  have  introduced  mutual  distrust  and  mutual  hatred. 
The  American  war,  as  I  said  before,  gave  the  nation  a  great  blow.  That 
blow,  however,  might  have  been  overcome ;  but,  the  blow  given  by  the 
late  wars  never  can  be  overcome,  except  by  that  regeneration  which  a 
Parliamentary  Reform  would  produce ;  and  there  is  now  no  alternative  ; 
there  must  be  that  Reform,  or  a  naked  military  despotism.  There  is  a 
fatality  which  pursues  wrong-doers  until  it  finally  brings  them  to  destruc- 
tion. To  what  short  of  this  can  be  ascribed  your  perseverance  in  talking 
about  Jacobins  and  levellers,  even  after  the  Bourbons  were  restored,  and 
after  Napoleon,  in  defiance  of  law,  had  been  imprisoned  on  a  rock?  You 
went  1o  war ;  you  expended  eight  hundred  millions  of  money  ;  you 
stretched  three  hundred  thousand  natives  of  the  kingdom  dead  upon  the 
ground  or  upon  the  deck  ;  and  all  this,  to  do  what  ?  Why,  as  you  alleged, 
to  preserve  the  Constitution.  And  now,  at  the  end  of  'twenty-five  years 
of  bloody  war,  you  keep  on  foot  ah  army  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men  ;  you  arm  the  yeomanry  all  through  the  country ;  you  destroy  the 
liberty  of  the  press ;  you  make  it  death  to  attempt  to  seduce  a  soldier  from 
his  duty  ;  you  enable  the  Ministers  to  employ  bastiles  at  their  pleasure  ; 
you  shut  a  large  portion  of  the  people  up  in  their  houses  from  sun-set  to 
sun-rise;  and  ALL  THIS  STILL  TO  PRESERVE  THE  CONSTI- 
TUTION ! 

It  is  useless  to  dwell  upon  exposition  when  the  thing  so  clearly  exposes 
itself;  but  your  Lordship  will  do  well  to  reflect,  while  yet  there  is  time, 
upon  the  vast  difference  between  this  period  and  that  of  1703.     Then 
there  was  a  foreign  enemy ;  no  matter  by  what  means  he  was  made  such ; 
there  was  a  foreign  enemy,  and  that,  too,  the  ancient  enemy  of  England. 
To  hate  France  and  all  belonging  to  France  was  regarded  "as  a  sort  of 
duty  amongst  us.     We  sucked  in  the  feeling  with  our  mother's  milk. 
This  prejudice,  and  the  deep  rooted  attachment  that  Englishmen  have  to 
their  country,  together  with  their  national  pride,  served  you  as  a  host. 
They  supplied  the  place  of  all  reasoning  upon  the  subject.     But,  long 
suffering  and  most  dreadful  ill-treatment  from  the  hands  of  their  leaders, 
have  at  last  taught  and  compelled  the  people  to  reason,  and  your  Lordship 
will  never  live  to  see  the  day  when  they  can   be  induced  again  to  burn  a 
TOM  PAINE  in  effigy.     The  spirit  which  is  now  on  foot  is  not  ihat  of  any 
leader  or  set  of  leaders.     It  arises  from  reasoning  in  the  minds  of  the 
people      They  meet  with  no  answer  to  their  arguments.    They  meet  with 
nothing  to  shake  their  conclusions.     They  have  a  perfect  conviction  that 
they  are  in  the  right.     They  are  convinced  that  they  are  injured  and  op- 
pressed ;  and  nothing  will  satisfy  them  short  of  complete  justice.     The 
despotism  may  be  tried,  but  those  who  try  it  will  be  tired  first.     The 
boys  who  are  now  twelve  years  old  will  be  far  more  violent,  as  you  call 
it,  than  their  fathers  are  ;  unless,  indeed,  Mr.  WILBERFORCK  can  prevail 
upon  them  to  read  nothing  but  Sinful  ..va//y,  or  Commissioner  Grey's 
wife  of  Portsmouth  can  take  off  their  attention  by  her  little  books.     A 
woman  in  one  of  my  cottages  had  a  printed  letter,  purporting  to  have 
been  written  by  Jesus  Christ,  which  informed  her,  amongst  other  things, 
that  she  must  abstain  from  meddling  with  politics.     I  found,  upon  in- 
quiry, that  this  letter,  which  had  been  printed  in  London,  was  very  com- 
mon about  the  country,  where  it  was  hawked  and  given  away.     The  wo- 
man was  surprised  when  I  told  her  that  it  was  printed  by  a  man   who 
printed  and  sold  smutty  trials  and  bawdy  songs,  which  was  absolutely 
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the  case.  This  letter,  if  you  could  by  any  means  get  the  people  to  be- 
lieve in  it,  would  go  a  great  way  in  rendering  the  dungeon  and  gagging 
laws  unnecessary.  As  to  the  blasphemy  of  it,  that  would  be  nothing ; 
for,  in  such  cases,  the  end  sanctifies  the  means,  as  I  am  sure  the  whole 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  will  agree.  But,  the  misfortune  is,  that  the  people 
would  not  relish  this  letter.  They  would  know  it  to  be  a  cheat.  They 
would  believe  it  to  come  from  the  persons  who  passed  the  Dungeon  Bills, 
and  they  would  disbelieve  every  word  of  it  accordingly  ;  or  read  it  back- 
wards, as  witches  are  said  to  do  their  prayers.  And,  if  all  the  HANNAH 
MORES  in  the  kingdom  were  put  into  a  state  of  requisition,  and  all  the 
Bible  Societies  and  all  the  Saving-Bank  gentry  were  to  become  hawkers 
of  their  works,  those  works  would  never  efface  from  the  mind  of  one 
single  Englishman,  the  conviction  that  he  is  pillaged  and  oppressed, 
and  that  nothing  can  better  his  lot  but  a  Reform  of  the  Commons'  House 
of  Parliament. 

Nothing  has  so  strongly  tended  to  produce  this  conviction  as  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  have  been  answered.  Had  the  Petitions  for  Reform 
been  kindly  received  ;  had  they  been  listened  to  patiently ;  had  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  brought  in  his  Bill,  as  the  nation  called  upon  him  to  do ; 
had  the  Bill  been  discussed  ;  though  it  had  been,  finally,  rejected,  we 
might  have  borne  the  rejection  with  patience ;  and,  at  any  rate,  without. 
any  great  degree  of  resentment.  But,  when  we  saw  that  the  Houses  did 
not  wait  even  for  the  presenting  of  the  Petitions ;  that  the  characters  as 
well  as  the  conduct  of  the  Reformers,  and  that  all  their  motives,  were 
grossly  calumniated,  even  before  their  Petitions  arrived;  when  we  saw 
that  their  Petitions  themselves  were  treated  as  dirty  papers  sent  from  the 
scum  of  the  earth  ;  when  we  saw  that  the  most  serious  and  sober  and 
decent  of  complaint  and  of  argument  were  answered  by  nothing  but  re- 
proach, scurrility,  and  affected  contempt ;  when  we  heard  men  vastly 
inferior  to  the  general  run  of  us,  affecting  to  consider  us  as  low,  igno- 
rant, semi-barbarians ;  when  we  met  with  this  foul  and  insolent  treatment, 
our  pride,  as  well  as  a  sense  of  the  injustice,  came  td  our  support,  and 
tilled  us  with  indignation ;  and,  at  last,  when  we  saw  that  even  this  treat- 
ment being  found  insufficient  to  move  us  to  acts  of  violence,  pretended 
plots  were  conjured  up,  in  order  to  give  countenance  to  a  new  system  of 
despotism,  what  bounds  ought  there  to  have  been  to  our  resentment  ? 

My  Lord  it  is  deep,  and  deep  it  ought  to  be.  This  was  not  the  man- 
ner in  which  your  son  gave  us  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  meet  the 
question  of  Reform.  He,  generous  antagonist !  He  said  that  he  "  longed 
to  cdme  to  close  quarters  with  the  Reformers."  We  ware  approaching, 
as  fast  as  we  could,  to  gratify  his  longing.  But,  instead  of  an  argument, 
he  met  us  with  a  Gagging  Bill ;  a  new  Treason  Bill ;  and  a  Bill  to  make 
it  death  to  talk  to  a  soldier  and  endeavour  to  persuade  him  not  to  shoot 
us.  If  he  had  been  a  legislator  under  Robinson  Crusoe,  he  would  have 
put  Friday  to  death  for  his  prayer  to  the  gun.  Your  Lordship  acted  more 
manfully ;  for  you,  without  any  whimperings  or  whinings,  without  any 
pretendmgs  about  pains  and  qualms,  voted,  in  addition  to  all  the  rest, 
that  all  our  bodies  should  be  placed  at  the  absolute  mercy  of  SIDMOUTH 
or  CASTLKREAGH,  or  any  six  of  those  of  whom  CANNING  might  be  one. 
Your  son  was  ready  to  meet  us  at  close  quarters ;  but  then  we  were  to 
have  a  gag  in  our  mouths,  and  have  our  hands  tied  behind  us.  This  was 
a  new  species  of  warfare,  or  rather,  a  new  interpretation  of  the  meaning- 
of  words.  The  next  time  we  receive  a  challenge  from  his  Lordship,  we 
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shall  know  better  how  to  understand  him.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  will 
enjoy,  unenvied,  all  the  glory  of  his  victory,  which,  whatever  he  may 
think  of  it,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  people  of  England,  as  long  as 
he  has  a  head  upon  his  shoulders. 

This  is  not  a  thing,  my  Lord,  that  is  to  die  away,  at  some  future  day. 
It  is  not  a  wild  freak  of  Government  in  time  of  war.  It  is  not  to  be 
laughed  off.  The  people  are  not  to  be  satisfied  with  being  permitted  to 
give  their  punishers  the  nick-name  of  "  alarmists."  O,  no  !  It  is  not 
a  summer-cloud.  It  is  a  deep,  settled,  lasting  cause  of  resentment,  and 
which  resentment  nothing  can  take  wholly  out  of  our  hearts,  and  nothing 
can  soften  in  its  effects,  but  complete  justice. 

For  my  part,  I  think  it  much  better  that  the  despotism  should  exist  in 
its  present  shape,  than  that  things  should  fall  back  into  the  state  of  1816. 
Things  are  now  come  to  a  certain  known  point.  We  now  understand 
that  it  is  force,  sheer  force,  to  which  we  yield.  The  struggle  is  open  and 
avowed  ;  and  when  men  fall,  they  have,  at  any  rate,  the  compassion  of 
their  countrymen,  and  of  all  the  good  part  of  mankind.  Before  this 
revolution,  it  was  a  nondescript  sort  of  thing.  Men  were  destroyed  in 
estate  and  in  person  ;  and  the  world  hardly  knew  why  or  how.  Some- 
how or  other  they  were  destroyed,  and  that  was  all  that  was  known. 
There  was  such  a  mixed  medley  of  Liberty  of  the  Press  and  truth  being 
a  libel;  of  trial  by  Jury  and  of  Juries  chosen  by  the  Master  of  the 
Crown-Office ;  of  Habeas  Corpus  Act  and  of  commitment  for  want  of 
bail  in  cases  of  libel,  the  parties  being  too  poor  to  find  bail ;  of  com- 
pulsion to  come  to  trial,  and  of  power  of  the  Attorney-General  not  to 
bring  on  the  trial  but  just  when  he  pleased,  and  to  stop  the  trial,  if  he 
pleased,  after  the  Jury  was  empannelled,  without  consent  of  Court,  and 
then  bring  it  on  again  when  he  pleased,  to  the  end  of  a  man's  life.  All 
this  mixed  medley  has  now  given  place  to  one  plain,  simple  Act  of  Par- 
liament, giving  absolute  power  to  the  Ministers,  to  take  any  man  that 
they  please,  native  or  foreigner,  to  put  him  into  any  jail  that  they  please, 
and  any  dungeon  that  they  please,  to  treat  him  there  in  any  manner 
that  they  please,  to  deny  access  to  him  by  any  human  being,  and 
to  keep  him  in  that  state  just  as  long  as  they  please.  This  is  a  plain 
simple  thing,  that  scorns  all  hypocrisy  ;  and  it  plainly  tells  the  people 
that  »'  thus  it  is  that  you  shall  be,  as  long  as  we  have  the  power  of  keep- 
ing you  so." 

This  is  something  to  be  understood.  We  all  understand  it.  All  the 
world  understands  it ;  and  the  only  question  now  is,  how  long  this  can 
go  on.  My  opinion  is,  that  three  years  will  be  the  utmost  period  of  its 
duration.  Four' is  the  very  outside  that  I  give  it,  and  even  two  is  more 
than  I  think  it  very  likely  to  last.  Your  Lordship  and  the  rest  of  you 
have  found  it  difficult  enough  to  get  this  new  system  into  play  ;  but  you 
will  find  it  much  more  difficult  to  get  rid  of  it.  You  will  be,  I  imagine, 
like  LEICESTER  and  his  soldiers  in  the  Rehearsal.  You  will  be  puzzled 
how  to  get  off;  and  I  shall  be  very  much  surprised,  if  you  do  not,  like 
them,  go  off  upon  your  knees.  Like  LEICESTER,  you  have  appealed  to 
the  God  of  Battles  ;  and,  like  him,  you  have  had  very  little  scruples  about 
the  means  you  employ. 

It  is  quite  useless  to  set  the  hirelings  of  the  press  to  abuse  the  people. 
Dr.  JOHNSON  observed,  that  it  was  foolish  for  a  man  to  fall  out  with  the 
world;  for  that  the  world  went  on  its  usual  train,  and  cared  nothing  for 
him.  It  is  useless  for  Mr.  EDWARD  CHRISTIAN,  the  Chief'-Justice  of  the  hie 
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of  Ely,  in  his  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  to  assert,  that,  "  there  are 
"  probably  fifty  thousand  of  the  most  dangerous  and  profligate  of  his 
"  Majesty's  subjects  traversing  the  country  in  all  directions,  without  any 
"  legitimate  license  or  control,  and  yet  not  one  of  them  ought 
"  to  move  a  single  step,  unless  in  custody  of  a  constable,  or  ac- 
11  companied  by  a  parish-officer."  It  is  useless  for  this  grave  per- 
sonage to  add  that  these  are  "the  most  debauched,  profligate,  and 
"  desperate  characters ;  and  it  is  WELL  KNOWN,  are  frequently 
"  the  emissaries  and  messengers  of  treason  and  rebellion."  It  is  quite 
useless,  my  Lord,  to  cry  out  against  the  people  in  this  way.  It  will 
neither  soften  their  resentment,  nor  will  it  tend  to,  do  credit  to  their 
rulers.  But,  if  this  Chief-Justice  spoke  truth,  to  what  a  pretty  termi- 
nation has  your  war  against  principles  led  ?  And  how  completely  were 
you  all  disappointed  when  you  thought  that  the  storm  of  the  rights  of 
mankind  was  hushed  for  ever  in  England  ! 

It  is  said  in  that  Report  to  which  your  Lordship  gave  your  sanction, 
that  the  people  aim  at  a  Revolution.  This  is  alleged  against  them  as 
a  crime ;  a  positive  crime,  and  taken  for  granted  to  be  such,  as  much 
as  murder  or  arson  or  burglary  or  sheep-stealing,  or  any  other  capital 
offence  known  to  the  settled  laws  of  the  land,  and  bottomed  in  natural 
justice.  This  is  very  surprising,  indeed,  when  we  recollect  that  th^  King 
sits  upon  his  throne  in  virtue  of  a  Revolution  ;  when  we  recollect,  also, 
that  that  Revolution  is  called  glorious  ;  and  when  we  moreover  recollect, 
that  numerous  individuals  have  been  severely  punished  for  having  what 
is  called,  libelled  the  Revolution  !  But,  if  this  sort  of  language  were  to 
be  excused  in  others,  how  shall  we  find  an  excuse  for  it  in  your  Lordship, 
who  is  descended  from  the  Revolution ;  who  bears  a  name  which  shows 
that  descent,  and  who  can  trace  the  branch  on  which  you  hang  to  nothing- 
else  as  its  principal  trunk.  It  is  very  fine,  indeed,  for  you,  for  the  BKN- 
TINCKS,  the  KEPPELS,  and  several  others,  who  really  sprang  from  men 
imported  by  the  Revolution,  to  affect  to  regard  revolutionary  notions  in 
the  minds  of  Englishmen,  who  have  no  Dutch  blood  in  their  veins,  as 
a  crime !  The  charge  is  false.  The  people  wanted  no  revolution,  in 
the  extensive  sense  of  the  word.  They  wanted  no  change  in  any  one 
establishment  of  the  country,  except  such  change  as  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  the  statutes  require  to  be  made.  But,  if  they  had  wished  for 
a  Revolution,  the  grounds  of  their  wish  ought  to  have  been  met  and 
argued,  and  the  wish  itself  not  stigmatized  as  a  crime,  especially  by 
those  who  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  making  a  former  Revolution, 
anJ  who  owe  their  estates  and  their  titles  to  that  event. 

To  hear  the  language  of  persons  in  office  and  in  Parliament,  and  of 
the  clergy  and  even  of  the  fundholders,  one  would  imagine,  that  the 
people  of  England,  once  so  famed  for  their  freedom  and  for  their  high 
and  honourable  sentiments,  were  now  become  a  set  of  grovelling  animals, 
but  one  degree  superior  to  the  brute  creation.  They  are  spoken  of  as  a 
grazier  would  speak  of  his  stock.  They  are  called  "  the  subject."  This 
is  the  slang  of  CANNING,  particularly.  "  He  would  not  deprive  the 
subject  of  his  right  of  petition."  Rose  talks  in  the  same  style.  They 
seem  to  forget  that  their  sinecures,  and  the  sinecures  and  pensions  of 
their  sons,  mothers,  and  sisters,  come  out  of  the  sweat  of  "  the  subject." 
Others  call  the  people  "  the  population."  If  they  meet  to  complain  of 
their  suffering's,  they  are  called  the  rabble ;  and  the  •  famous  insolent 
pensioner,  BURKE,  called  them  plainly  "  the  swinish  multitude ;"  while 
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the  tenor  of  his  writings  plainly  said  that  he  considered  them  very  little 
above  real  and  literal  swine.  There  is  a  species  of  thinking,  my  Lord, 
which  approaches  to  dreaming- ;  and,  surely,  it  is  this  sort  of  thinking 
that  is  now  in  vogue  amongst  these  persons ;  otherwise  they  would,  for 
their  own  sakes,  treat  the  people  with  becoming  respect.  They  do  not 
saem  to  recollect,  that  to  be  treated  insolently  is  the  last  thing  which  a 
man  forgives.  Indeed,  they  have  all  along  shown  as  little  of  understand- 
ing as  they  have  of  justice. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  this  language  changes,  when  the  people 
are  wanted  to  Jig  lit.  The  moment  they  cast  off  the  smock-frock,  and 
put  on  a  red  coat,  they  seem  to  attract  a  new  set  of  feelings  from  these 
gentry,  They  are  then  brave  fellows,  gallant  fellows  ;  men  full  of  sen- 
timents of  honour ;  men  full  of  love  for  their  king  and  country ;  and 
ail  the  qualities  of  the  swine  are  cast  off  wifh  the  smock-frock.  And, 
does  your  Lordship  believe  that  they  are  so  very  swinish  as  not  to  per- 
ceive this  ?  Do  you  in  good  earnest  believe,  that  the  man  who  has  been 
oppressed  with  a  smock-frock  over  his  shoulders,  will,  with  it,  cast  off  all 
recollection,  and  even  all  feeling  for  his  parents  and  his  brethren  ?. 

The  people  are  the  subjects  of  the  king  ;  and  your  Lordship  is  as  much 
his  subject  as  is  the  poorest  servant  of  the  poorest  of  your  tenants.  You 
yourself  make  part  of  "  the  population ;"  and  you  and  your  family  are  as 
liable  fo  the  objections  of  MALTHUS  as  any  pauper  in  the  kingdom.  The 
poor  man  has  as  much  right  to  claim  his  share  of  the  renown  belonging 
to  the  country  as  you  have.  The  country,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  as  much 
his  as  it  is  yours.  You  owe  allegiance,  and  he  owes  no  more.  He  is 
as  much  entitled  to  protection,  in  consequence  of  that  allegiance,  as 
you  are.  If,  in  any  case,  the  honour  of  the  country  has  been  tar- 
nished, it  never  has  been  by  the  people's  good  will.  When  you, 
and  the  rest  of  the  ministry  to  which  you  belonged,  sneakingly  with- 
drew the  title  of  King  of  France  from  the  king  and  from  his  coins, 
you  did  an  act  that  you  would  not  have  dared  to  do  if  the  Parliament 
had  been  chosen  by  the  free  voice  of  the  people.  What  was  the 
union  of  other  kingdoms  to  our  kingdom  ?  What  had  that  to  do 
with  the  matter  ?  It  was  the  people  of  England,  who  served  as 
volunteers,  under  their  ancient  kings,  that  won  the  title  of  King  of 
France ;  and,  if  I  had  been  in  the  Parliament,  I  would  have  divided 
the  House  j  I  would  have  made  every  stand,  inch  by  inch,  in  order 
to  expose,  at  any  rate,  the  abandonment  of  a  plume,  won  by  the 
valour  of  my  forefathers.  I  would  have  contended  for  my  share  of 
the  honour  of  that  plume  ;  and  I  would  have  insisted,  that  no  new 
dynasty,  and  that  no  unions  of  any  sort  had  a  right  to  take  any  portion 
of  that  honour  from  the  people  of  England.  Why  does  not  the 
Prince  of  Wales  fling  away  his  feathers?  He  condescends  to  wear 
them,  though  they  were  won  by  Englishmen  on  the  soil  of  France. 
They  were  imported  neither  from  Hanover  nor  from  Holland.  He 
has  a  right  to  wear  them.  The  Revolution  which  the  English  people 
made,  gives  him  that  right ;  but  he  has  that  right  upon  no  other  ground 
than? as  being  the  depository  of  the  honours  of  the  English  people.  The 
abandonment  of  the  title  of  King  of  France  was  an  act  of  baseness  with- 
out a  parallel.  It  was  an  act,  too,  of  very  dangerous  precedent, 
because,  if  one  part  of  the  king's  title  could  be  laid  aside,  so  might* 
another'part.  Talk  of  innovation,  indeed  !  This  was  an  innovation  worth 
notice ;  but,  in  the  guilt  of  this  innovation  the  people  had  no  share. 
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I  could  proceed,  my  Lord,  to  state  numerous  instances,  in  which  the 
honour  of  the  nation  has  been  sacrificed  against  the  loud  cries  of  the 
people,  who  have  always  had  the  highest  notions  respecting  their  country's 
character  for  good  faith  fcnd  for  glory  in  deeds  of  arms.  I  would  trust 
the  first  ten  men  I  met  walking  into  London  on  any  turnpike-road  ;  I 
would  trust  those  first  ten  men  with  the  guardianship  of  the  good  faith 
and  honour  of  the  country,  rather  than  I  would  trust  any  ministry  that  I 
have  ever  known.  The  people  have  always  shown  a  warmer  heart  in 
these  cases  than  has  been  shown  by  those  who  have  the  insolence  to  call 
them  "  the  subject,"  "the  population,"  and  "  the  rabble;"  and,  my 
Lord,  the  people,  take  them  in  general,  have  more  just  sentiments  re- 
garding their  country,  than  those  have  who  affect  to  consider  them  as 
little  superior  to  the  stock  upon  a  farm. 

In  conclusion,  my  Lord,  I  wish  to  remind  you  of  the  probable  conse- 
quences which  will  result  from  the  present  struggle.  That  the  people 
will  triumph  in  the  end  is  certain,  and  then  I  shall  wish  to  'see  BURKS 
alive,  that  he  might  witness  the  helter-skelter  of  the  despots  all  over  the 
world.  The  pullings  down  of  Napoleon  were  nothing.  He  was  a  despot 
humbling  despots.  It  was  genius  against  feebleness  of  mind.  It  was 
valour  against  cowardice  ;  but  there  was  no  principle  at  work  ;  there  was 
none  of  that  electric  sentiment  which  flies  from  mind  to  mind.  There 
was  nothing  in  his  victories  which  invited  mankind  to  rally  round  his 
standard.  The  effect  of  his  deeds  was  to  astound  and  not  to  cheer  and 
encourage.  To  set  all  Europe  free,  there  requires  only  the  regaining  of 
their  rights  by  the  people  of  England.  All  the  world  have  their  eyes 
upon  her.  Every  bosom  in  which  freedom  breathes,  feels  an  interest  in 
the  termination  of  this  struggle.  The  despotisms,  even  now,  totter  to 
their  very  base,  and  the  bare  restoration  of  the  people  of  England  to 
their  rights,  would  crumble  them  to  dust.  This  would  be  accomplished, 
too,  without  any  other  revolution  in  England  than  the  mere  restoration 
of  the  people  to  the  enjoyment  of  what  the  law  says  they  ought  to  enjoy. 
It  is  the  borough  system  and  the  borough  system  alone,  which  has 
restored  the  Bourbons,  the  Pope,  the  Inquisition,  and  all  the  other 
causes  of  tyranny  and  persecution  ;  and  with  that  system,  which  is  their 
sole  prop,  they  will  fall  never  to  rise  again.  Though  the  thing  is  very 
singular  in  appearance,  nothing  is  so  natural,  as  that  his  Holiness  the 
Pope,  who  condemns  Protestants  to  the  fires  of  hell,  should  call  the 
Prince  Regent  (that  is  to  say,  the  mass  of  power  of  which  he  is  the 
ostensible  head)  his  best  friend;  nothing  is  so  natural  as  that  Louis, 
the  beloved  by  the  French,  should  thank  the  Piince  Regent  for  his 
Crown  ;  nothing  is  so  natural  as  that  the  monks  of  Spain  should  profess 
more  confidence  in  the  Prince  Regent  than  in  the  Virgin  Mary  herself; 
nothing  is  so  natural  as  to  see  the  Popeie  Legate  bowing  amongst  the 
heretics  of  St.  James's.  But,  if  once  the  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen  were  to 
contain  a  set  -of  men  really  elected  by  the  people  of  the  kingdom,  away 
would  go  Bourbons,  Pope,  Monks  and  Legates,  as  I  now  see  the  dead 
sticks  and  leaves  flying  before  a  stiff  breeze  from  the  north.  The  struggle 
in  England,  therefore,  at  this  moment,  is  the  struggle  of  oppressed 
Europe.  There  is  the  leaven,  which  will  lighten  the  whole  lump;  or  the 
whole  lump  will  remain  dead  as  a  stone  for  ages  to  come. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  former  will  be  the  result,  and  in  a  letter  lately 
addressed  to  my  Lord  FOLKESTONE,  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  and  I 
think  I  have  proved,  that  such  a  result  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage 
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of  the  nobility  of  England.  But,  in  saying  this,  I  proceed  upon  the 
hope  that  a  returning  sense  of  justice  towards  the  people,  will  very  soon 
operate  with  that  nobility ;  and,  my  Lord,  as^you  once  thought  it  not 
beneath  you  to  yield  yourself  up  to  the  councils  of  a  selfish,  cunning,  pen- 
sion-hunting* writer,  permit  me  to  hope  that  you  will  not  think  it  pre- 
sumption in  me  to  suppose  it  possible  that  you  may  lend  an  ear  to  one 
who  has  shown,  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  that  his  ruling 
passion  has  been  a  desire  to  see  his  country  happy  and  great. 

I  am,  my  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obedient ' 

And  most  humble  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 
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(Political  Register,  December,  1817.) 


To  his  Royal  Highness  the  PRINCE,  Regent  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  Petition  of  WILLIAM  COBBETT,  of  Botley,  in  the  county  of  South- 
ampton, now  residing  at  North  Hampstead,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  this  17th  day  of  October,  1817, 

MOST  HUMBLY  SHOWETH, — 

That,  next  after  the  present  situation  of  England  herself,  the  object 
the  most  interesting  to  every  well-informed  and  patriotic  Englishman 
must,  as  your  petitioner  humbly  presumes  to  believe,  be  the  present 
situation  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America,  in  whose  immense  and 
fertile  regions  there  are  preparing,  and,  indeed,  there  are  now  in  pro- 
gress, such  changes  as  will,  in  all  human 'probability,  produce  a  new  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  and  of  power  amongst  the  most  considerable  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  ;  and,  as  will,  at  the  very  least,  materially  affect 
many  of  those  nations,  not  only  in  a  commercial,  but  also  in  a  naval  and 
military  point  of  view.  Of  alHhose  nations  no  one  is,  as  it  appears  to 
your  humble  petitioner,  nearly  so  deeply  interested  as  England  in  this 
grand  revolution,  which,  if  your  Royal  Highness's  Councillors  be  wise, 


*  This  petition  to  the  Prince  Regent  was  written  by  Mr.  Cobbett  in  conse- 
quence of  several  interviews  that  he  had  at  his  residence  on  Long  Island,  with 
some  military  men,  who  came  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  aid.  They 
were  acting  as  agents  for  the  S^uth  American  Patriots,  in  fitting  out  vessels  from 
the  United  States  to  carry  on  the  war  in  the  South  ;  but,  being  thwarted  by  an 
extraordinary  Act  of  the  American  Congress,  Mr.  COBBETT  wrote  the  above 
petition,  which  being  circulated  in  America,  the  Act  was  amended  in  the  next 
.— ED. 
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prompt,  and  faithful  to  their  king  and  his  people,  may  greatly  tend  to 
restore  her  to  prosperity,  may  secure  to  her  an  undisputed  maritime  pre- 
dominance for  ages  not  to  be  numbered,  and  may,  at  the  same  time,  and 
from  the  use  of  the  very  same  means,  crown  her  with  the  unfading  glory 
of  having  given  freedom  to  twenty  millions  of  people,  who  now  groan  out 
their  lives  under  the  double-thong'ed  scourge  of  civil  and  religious  tyranny. 

Such  being  the  opinion  of  your  petitioner,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
refrain  from  soliciting  most  humbly,  though  most  earnestly,  the  attention 
of  your  Royal  Highness  to  this  important  matter.  And,  he  begs  leave 
here  to  be  permitted  to  represent  to  your  Royal  Highness,  that,  while 
taking  this  step,  he  forgets  not  the  injuries  at  this  time  unjustly  inflicted 
on  his  fellow- subjects  in  general,  and  on  himself  in  particular  ;  but,  that, 
bearing  these  in  mind,  as  he  trusts  he  shall,  to  the  last  moment  of  his 
life,  he  also  bears  in  mind  those  sacred  obligations  of  law  and  of  nature, 
which  bind  him  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  which  bid  him  upon  this 
occasion,  as  upon  all  other  occasions,  to  make  every  exertion,  within  the 
compass  of  his  humble  means  to  promote  the  welfare  and  advance  the 
honour  of  England. 

To  the  mind  of  your  Royal  Highness  the  bare  fact  of  a  revolution 
being  in  existence  and  agitating  the  breasts  of  the  whole  of  the  population 
of  a  country,  which  reaches  from  the  18th  degree  of  North  latitude  to 
the  50th  degree  of  South  latitude;  a  country  which  thus  extends  four 
thousand  miles  in  length,  which,  in  breadth,  at  some  points,  extends 
three  thousand  miles,  and  which  is  unbroken  except  by  the  comparatively 
trifling  possessions  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch ;  a  country  which 
borders,  at  one  extremity,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  at  once  the 
most  fertile  and  the  most  important  as  to  all  probable  future  military  and 
naval  operations  ;  a  country,  which  has  numerous  ports  on  the  side  of  the 
Pacific,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  Atlantic,  ocean;  a  country,  which,  to  all 
the  articles  of  European  produce  adds  many  articles  that  are  refused 
by  nature  even  to  the  most  favoured  part  of  the  United  States ;  a 
country,  which,  while  it  is  cheered  by  a  continual  summer  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  has  mines  beneath  inexhaustible  in  silver  and  in 
gold  ;  a  country  which  abounds  in,  or  is  capable  of  producing,  almost  all 
the  commodities,  greatly  useful,  as  imports,  to  England,  and  which,  at 
the  same  time,  offers  to  England  the  surest,  the  most  extensive,  and  the 
best  of  all  possible  markets ;  a  country,  which,  if  independent,  nature 
would  forbid  to  become,  in  any  respect,  the  rival  of  England,  and  which 
from  necessity  must  seek  her  friendship,  and  rely,  in  a  great  measure,  on 
her.  power :  to  the  mind  of  your  Royal  Highness  the  bare  fact  of  a  revo- 
lution being  in  actual  existence  in  such  a  country  ;  to  the  mind  of  every 
one  who  feels  for  the  interest  and  honour  of  England,  this  bare  fact,  as 
your  petitioner  humbly  presumes  to  believe,  must  suggest  the  strongest 
desire  to  know  the  true  state  of  that  revolution,  and  to  see  clearly  deve- 
loped the  probable  consequences  of  its  ultimate  success. 

Deep  is  the  sorrow  of  your  petitioner  when  he  reflects  on  his  incapacity 
to  perform  this  task  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  magnitude  and  import- 
ance of  the  subject ;  but,  urged  thereunto  by  a  sense  of  imperious  duty 
towards  your  Royal  Highness  and  his  country,  no  conviction,  however 
perfect,  of  his  inability  can  be  sufficient  to  restrain  him  from  making  the 
attempt. 

Minutely  to  describe  the  state  of  the  revolution  in  Spanish  America ; 
to  lay  before  your  Royal  Highness  in  detail  the  number  of  men  in  arms 

VOL.  v.  Y 
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in  the  several  provinces  and  Vice-royalties  ;  to  state  the  precise  situation 
of  the  hostile  armies  and  armaments  ;  to  say  what  are  the  exact  means, 
which,  in  the  several  warlike  scenes,  the  parties  possess,  or  may  speedily 
expect :  these  would  demand  a  mass  of  information  not  only  greater  than 
is  possessed  by  your  petitioner,  but  greater  than  can,  at  this  time,  pos- 
sibly be  possessed  by  any  one  man.     But,   the  information  which  your 
petitioner  has  acquired,  not  from  mere  rumour  or  from  published  accounts, 
but  from  a  personal  communication  with  men  of  high  character,  coming 
directly  from  the  spot,  enables  him  confidently  to  state  to  your  Royal 
Highness,  that,  in  the  Vice-royalty  of  Mexico,  which  is  the  most  northern 
part  of  the  Spanish  dominions  on  the  main,  and  which  borders  on  the 
United  States,  the  people  are  wholly  disaffected  to  the  Government ;  that 
they  have  a  Junta,  or  Assembly  of  Representatives,  in  the  province  of  Val- 
ladolid  ;  that  they  have  leaders  of  great  enterprise  and  talent,  and  that 
arms  only  are  wanted  to  decide,  at  once,  the  struggle  in  their  favour  ; 
that  the  Vice-Roy,   indeed,  raises  troops,  but  that  even  these  are  disaf- 
fected towards  him  ;  that,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  the  only  considerable  sea- 
port of  this  vice- royalty,  La  Vera  Cruz,  is,  as  yet,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spanish  Government,  but  that,  to  drive  the  present  possessors  from  that 
port,  and  to  afford  every  necessary  assistance  to  the  oppressed  people, 
one  single  English  frigate,  with  twenty  thousand  stand  of  arms,  sent  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  would   be  sufficient ;  that  this  vice-royalty,  which 
proposes  to  form  itself  into  a  distinct  independent  State,  has  a  population 
of  from  seven  to  eight  millions,   nearly  equalling  the  population  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  on  which  it  borders  on  one  side,  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  resources  and  power  of  which  United  States,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Independence  of  Mexico,  must,  as  your  petitioner  will  here- 
after humbly  endeavour  to  show,  have  a  most  important  effect. 

That,  with  regard  to  the  second  grand  division  of  these  immense 
regions,  which  division  includes  New  Granada  and  Venezuela,  and  which 
extends  from  the  isthmus  of  Darien  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoca  (along 
more  than  seven  hundred  miles  of  sea-coast,  the  most  important  in  every 
point  of  view),  containing  a  population  of  from  three  to  four  millions,  a 
declaration  of  independence,  and  a  new  form  of  government  have,  long 
since,  been  proclaimed ;  that  a  war,  extensive  and  sanguinary,  has,  for 
years,  been  going  on  ;  that  the  patriots  have  commanders  regularly  ap- 
pointed and  commissioned ;  that  they  have  a  representative  assembly, 
officers  of  State,  a  national  flag,  and,  in  short,  that  they  exercise  the 
powers  of  sovereignty  over  a  large  portion  of  this  extensive,  fertile,  rich 
and  important  territory.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  Mexico,  arms  only  and 
a  trifling  maritime  force  are  wanted  to  put  an  end  to  the  contest,  and,  as 
your  petitioner  humbly  hopes  that  he  shall  be  able  to  show,  to  open  to 
England  the  fairest  prospect  of  immense  advantages. 

That,  in  Peru,  which  forms  the  third  division,  and  which  is  bounded  to 
the  north  by  the  last-mentioned  territory,  to  the  east  by  the  Portuguese 
possessions,  to  the  south  by  the  territory  of  Chili,  and  to  the  west  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  which  has  a  population  of  from  two  to  three  millions, 
the  spirit  of  independence  is  as  active  as  in  the  aforementioned  territo- 
ries, and  that  here  also  a  mere  trifle  in  the  way  of  maritime  force  and  of 
arms  would  decide  the  contest,  even,  perhaps,  without  further  struggle. 

That,  in  the  southern  division,  including  the  territories  of  Buenos  Ayres 
and  of  Chili,  and  containing  a  population  of  from  three  to  four  millions, 
the  contest  is  nearly  at  an  end.  The  patriots  have  established  a  new 
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Government,  and,  with  the  exception  of  at  trifling  portion  of  territory  on 
the  borders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  which  Spain  is  endeavouring  to  keep 
up  the  struggle,  the  whole  of  this  division  is  under  the  actual  control  of 
the  patriot  Government. 

But,  though  your  petitioner  places,  in  relation  to  the  state  of  the  re- 
volution, great  reliance  on  the  particular  information  which  he  has,  from 
most  respectable  and  authentic  sources  received,  he  places  much  greater 
reliance  upon  the  natural  and  inevitable  tendency  of  the  existence  through- 
out the  afore-mentioned  countries,  of  a  general  spirit  of  revolt  against 
oppression  and  insult  exercised  by  imbecility,  and  which  spirit  of  revolt, 
together  with  which  oppression,  insult  and  imbecility  are  notorious  to  all 
the  world.  The  history  of  nations,  as  your  petitioner  humbly  ventures  to 
believe,  furnishes  no  instance  of  the  re-subjugation  of  a  people,  once  in 
arms  for  their  rights  and  perfectly  enlightened  as  to  the  nature  of  those 
rights,  unless  such  people  were  overwhelmed  by  an  irresistible  combina- 
tion of  foreign  powers ;  a  circumstance  that  cannot  happen  to  the  Spanish 
independents,  unless  through  the  consent,  or  the  connivance,  of  England, 
acting,  as  in  such  case  she  must,  not  only  in  violation  of  the  dictates  of 
justice  and  humanity,  but,  as  your  petitioner  humbly  hopes  he  shall  be 
able  to  show,  in  direct  opposition  to  her  own  most  important  and  most 
permanent  interests. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  insight  as  to  the  probable  consequences  of  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  Revolution  of  Spanish  America,  especially  as  those 
consequences  will  affect,  permanently  as  well  as  for  the  present,  the  pros- 
perity and  power  of  England,  and  that  he  might  be  able  the  better  to 
discharge  his  duty  to  your  Royal  Highness  and  his  country,  your  peti- 
tioner has  carefully  attended  to  the  nature  of  the  products  throughout 
the  territories  which  are  the  subject  of  his  petition.  And,  as  to  this 
matter,  he  begs  leave  humbly  to  beseech  your  Royal  Highness  to  bear  in 
mind  that  Mexico  produces  all  those  articles  of  commerce,  which  are 
produced  in  the  United  States,  such  as  cotton,  tobacco,  ship-timber,  and 
many  others,  and  besides  these,  cochineal,  indigo,  dye-woods,  and  maho- 
gany, while  it  abounds  in  those  mines  of  silver  and  of  gold,  of  which  the 
United  States  have  none.  The  city  of  Mexico,  situated  nearly  about  the 
centre  of  this  Vice-Royalty,  and  which  city  contains  a  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  inhabitants,  is  blessed  with  a  climate  that  knows  no 
winter ;  a  never-fading  verdure  clothes  the  fields  ;  two  crops  of  any  kind 
of  European  grain  are,  with  facility,  made,  in  the  same  year,  to  succeed 
each  other  on  the  same  plot  of  ground,  and  even  two  crops  of  maize,  or 
Indian  corn,  while  one  crop  of  this  latter  grain  is  the  utmost  that  can, 
even  with  difficulty,  be  raised  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  Division  of  New  Granada  and  Venezuela,  which  approaches  more 
towards  the  south,  all  the  products  of  Mexico  abound.  Here,  as  to  the 
mines,  silver  and  gold  receive  the  addition  of  platina  metal.  Tobacco  is 
here  produced  long  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  vine 
and  the  olive  have  been  forbidden  by  despotism  to  produce  wine  and  oil 
in  this  their  favourite  clime,  lest  these  countries  should,  in  this  respect, 
injure  Old  Spain.  At  Chili,  where  the  people  have  been  permitted  to 
make  wine  for  their  own  use  only,  a  proof  has  been  afforded  of  the 
eminence  to  which  almost  every  part  of  these  territories  would,  if  free  and 
independent,  speedily  arrive,  to  the  great  injury,  no  doubt,  of  France  and 
Spain  and  some  other  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  but  to  the  incalculable 
benefit  of  England.  In  the  Division  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chili ;  in  that 
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of  Peru;  in  every  part  of  these  territories,  are  produced  all  that  the 
United  States  produce,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  labour  required  in  the 
latter.  Hides  and  tallow,  from  droves  roaming-  at  pleasure,  unfed  and 
unsheltered,  are  even  now  an  object  of  considerable  traffic,  and,  under 
independent  governments,  would  naturally  become  such  to  an  immense 
extent.  Lumber  and  all  the  articles  in  wood,  together  with  flour,  rice, 
and  all  the  articles  of  food,  occasionally  necessary  to  England  or  to  her 
West  India  Colonies,  and  which  articles  are  now  chiefly  supplied  by  the 
United  States,  would,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  all  be  supplied  from  Mexico 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the  West  India  Seas,  while  the  re- 
sources arising  therefrom  to  these  new  nations  could  not  possibly,  at  any 
period  of  time,  be  employed,  like  the  resources  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  formation  of  a  marine  threatening  to  rival,  sooner  or  later,  the  navy 
of  England. 

But,  amongst  the  articles,  in  which  Mexico,  and  more  especially  New 
Granada  and  Venezuela  would  supplant  the  United  States,  there  is  one, 
which  your  petitioner  humbly  presumes  to  point  out  as  worthy  of  the  par- 
ticular notice  of  your  Royal  Highness.  The  articles  of  rice,  flour  and 
tobacco  are,  each  of  them,  of  great  importance,  but  that  of  cotton  far  sur- 
passes any  description  within  the  humble  powers  of  your  petitioner  to 
give.  The  annual  amount  of  this  article  of  raw  material,  imported  into 
England  from  the  United  States,  great  as  that  amount  is,  bears  no  pro- 
portion in  point  of  consequence  to  the  circumstances  of  its  being  the  ma- 
terial of  one  of  the  greatest  English  manufactures,  giving  employment 
to  a  multitude  of  hands,  causing  an  immense  capital  to  be  productively 
employed,  and  the  interruption  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  which  raw  mate- 
rial must,  of  necessity,  be  attended  with  injuries  too  obvious  to  be  detailed, 
and  too  great  not  to  be,  if  possible,  provided  against.  In  the  territories 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  Petition,  and  especially  in  those  which  bor- 
der on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  on  the  West  India  sea,  cotton  is  not  only 
naturally  of  a  quality  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  United  States,  but  it 
is  produced  at  a  small  portion  of  the  expense  demanded  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  that  of  the  last-mentioned  country.  So  that,  if  the  territories  of 
Spanish  America  were  freed  from  the  monopoly,  the  restrictions,  and  all 
the  selfish  and  oppressive  shackles  imposed  by  Spain  ;  if  industry  and  en- 
terprise were  left  to  take  their  natural  course,  those  countries  would  fur- 
nish the  English  manufacturers  with  the  most  essential  article  of  raw- 
material  at  a  price  greatly  reduced,  and  the  close  friendship  which  must 
necessarily  exist  between  England  and  those  territories,  would  prevent  the 
supply  from  being  interrupted  by  any  of  the  clashings  of  interest  or  any 
of  the  casualties  of  war. 

If  your  Royal  Highness's  Ministers,  too  busily  engaged  in  the  promot- 
ing of  Holy  Alliances  abroad  and  in  sacrificing  the  freedom  of  the  people 
to  the  interest  of  an  usurping  borough  faction  at  home,  have  overlooked 
these  obvious  commercial  consequences  of  the  success  of  the  Revolution 
in  Spanish  America,  and  have  also  overlooked  those  still  more  important 
consequences  of  a  military  and  naval  character,  of  which  your  petitioner 
will  by  and  by  beg  to  be  permitted  to  speak,  the  rulers  of  the  United 
States,  have,  as  he  will  now  humbly  proceed  to  show,  overlooked  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  but  seem  to  have  had  ail  those  consequences  clearly 
in  their  view,  and  to  have  done  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  prevent  them 
accordingly. 

Your  petitioner  will  not  so   far  presume  the  existence  of  perfidy  in 
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your  Royal  Highness's  Envoys,  or  Ministers,  as  to  suppose  your  Royal 
Highness  not  to  have  been  informed,  that  the  Envoys  from  the  Patriot 
Governments  have  been  refused  to  be  received,  in  that  capacity,  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  ;  but  he  does  presume,  that  perfidy, 
or,  at  least,  criminal  negligence,  must  have  existed  somewhere,  because, 
otherwise,  an  Act,  which  was  passed  by  the  Congress  on  the  third  day  of 
March  last,  would,  with  all  possible  speed,  have  been  laid  before  your 
Royal  Highness,  and  in  which  case  your  petitioner  is  sure  that  the  said 
Act  would  have  been,  by  your  Royal  Highness's  order,  communicated  to 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  This  being  the  firm  conviction  of  your 
petitioner,  he  deems  it  his  duty  to  recite  here  the  words  of  this  Act,  and 
to  subjoin  to  the  recital  such  matter  as  appears  to  him  necessary  to  ex- 
hibit a  clear  view  of  all  the  bearings  and  intentions  of  this  singular  and 
most  important  document. 

"An  Act  more  effectually  tojweserve  the  neutral  relations  of  the  United  States. 

"  Section  1.  —  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled, — That  ifany  person  shall, 
within  the  limits  of  tbe  United  States,  fit  out  and  arm,  or  attempt  to  fit  out  and 
arm,  or  procure  to  be  fitted  out  and  armed,  or  shall  knowingly  be  concerned 
in  the  furnishing,  fitting  out  or  arming  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  with  intent  that 
such  ship  shall  be  employed  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  or  of 
any  colony,  district,  or  people,  or  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities,  to  aid  or  co- 
operate in  any  warlike  measure  whatever  against  the  subjects,  citizens,  or 
property  of  any  prince  or  state,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  ov  people,  with  whom 
the  United  States  are  at  peace,  every  such  person  so  offending  shall,  upon  con- 
viction, be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  and 
imprisoned  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  in  which  the  conviction  shall  be  had, 
so  as  the  fine  to  be  imposed  shall  in  no  case  be  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  term  of  imprisonment  shall  not  exceed  ten  years ;  and  every  such  ship 
or  vessel,  with  her  tackle,  apparel  and  furniture,  together  with  all  materials, 
arms,  ammunition  and  stores,  which  may  have  been  procured  for  the  building 
and  equipment  thereof* shall  be  forfeited,  one-half  to  the  use  of  any  person 
who  shall  give  information,  and  the  other  half  to  the  uae  of  the  United  States. 

"  Section  2. — And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  owners  of  all  armed 'ships, 
sailing  out  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  owned  wholly  or  in  part  by 
citizens  thereof,  shall  enter  into  bond  to  the  United  States,  with  sufficient  sure- 
ties, prior  to  clearing  out  the  same,  in  double  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the 
vessel  and  cargo  on  board,  including  her  armament,  that  the  said  ship  or  vessel 
shall  not  be  employed  by  such  owners,  in  cruising  or  committing  hostilities,  or 
in  aiding  or  co-operating  in  any  warlike  measure  against  the  subjects,  citizens, 
or  property  of  any  prince  or  state,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people,  with 
whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace. 

"  Section  3. — And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  collectors  of  the  Customs 
be,  and  they  are  hereby  respectively  authorized  and  required  to  detain  any 
vessel  manifestly  built  for  warlike  purposes,  and  about  to  depart  from  the 
United  States,  of  which  the  cargo  shall  principally  consist  of  arms  and  muni- 
tions of  war,  when  the  number  of  men  shipped  on  board,  or  other  circumstances, 
shall  render  it  probable  that  such  vessel  is  intended  to  be  employed  by  the 
owner  or  owners  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities  upon  the  subjects,  citizens,  or 
pioperty  of  any  prince  or  state,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people,  with  whom 
the  United  States  are  at  peace,  until  the  decision  of  the  President  be  had 
thereupon,  or  until  the  owner  enters  into  bond,  and  sureties  to  the  United 
States  prior  to  clearing  out  the  same,  in  double  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the 
vessel  and  cargo  on  board,  including  her  armament,  that  the  said  ship  or  vessel 
shall  not  be  employed  by  the  owner  or  owners,  in  cruising  or  committing  hos- 
tilities, or  in  aiding  or  co-operating  in  any  warlike  measure  against  the  subjects, 
citizens,  or  property  of  any  prince  or  state,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people 
with  whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace. 

"  Section  4. — And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  person  shall,  within  the 
territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  increase  or  augment,  or  procure  to 
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be  increased  or  augmented,  or  shall  be  knowingly  concerned  in  increasing  or 
augmenting  the  force  of  any  ship  of  war,  cruiser,  or  other  armed  vessel,  which 
at  the  time  of  her  arrival  within  the  United  States,  was  a  ship  of  war,  cruiser, 
or  other  Armed  vessel,  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  prince,  or  state,  or  of  any 
colony,  district,  or  people,  or  belonging  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  such 
prince,  state,  colony,  district  or  people,  the  same  being  at  ivar  with  any  foreign 
prince  or  state,  with  whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace,  by  adding  to  the 
number  or  size  of  the  guns  of  such  vessels  prepared  for  use,  or  by  the  addition 
thereto  of  any  equipment,  solely  applicable  to  war,  every  such  person,  so 
offending,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall 
be  fined  and  imprisoned,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  in  which  the  conviction 
shall  be  had,  so  as  that  such  fines  shall  not  exceed  one  thousand  dollars,  nor  the 
term  of  imprisonment  be  more  than  one  year. 

"  Section  5. — And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  Act  shall  continue  in  force 
for  the  term  of  two  years. 

"  H.  CLAY, 
"  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"JOHN  GAILLARD, 
"  President  of  the  Senate,  pro  tempore. 

"  Approved, 
"  May  3,  1817."  "  JAMES  MADISON." 

With  regard  to  the  title  of  this  Act,  your  petitioner  begs  leave  hum- 
bly to  represent  to  your  Royal  Highness,  that  it  is  a  perfect  novelty, 
in  the  history  of  nations,  for  any  Government  to  pass  laws  to  punish 
its  citizens  or  subjects  for  violating  the  public  laws  of  neutrality ;  that 
the  law  of  nations  provides  the  punishment  which,  upon  4his  score, 
nations  have  deemed  to  be  amply  sufficient ;  that,  in  virtue  of  this  law, 
every  citizen  or  subject,  of  a  neutral  State  is,  if  he  trade  to  a  belli- 
gerent State,  in  articles  contraband  of  war,  and  such  as  are  enumerated 
in  this  Act,  liable  to  have  those  articles  seized  and  condemned  by  the 
belligerent  with  whose  enemy  he  so  trades ;  that  this  general  law  of 
nations  has  rendered  any  interference  in  such  cases,  on  the  part  of 
neutral  Governments,  wholly  unnecessary;  that  ifc individual  citizens  or 
subjects,  belonging  to  a  neutral  State,  supply  one  of  the  belligerent 
Powers  with  arms  or  other  munitions  of  war,  the  other  belligerent  has 
no  ground  of  complaint  against  the  neutral  State,  seeing  that  such 
offended  belligerent  has,  by  the  law  of  nations,  the  right,  lodged  in  its 
own  hands,  of  punishing  such  individuals.  That,  the  matter  has  been, 
thus,  wisely  settled  by  the  law  of  nations ;  for  if  neutral  States  were  to 
acknowledge,  as  a  duty,  the  passing  of  laws  to  punish  their  citizens  or 
subjects  for  violations  of  the  laws  of  neutrality,  neutral  States  would, 
by  such  acknowldgement,  give  to  any  and  to  every  belligerent  a  right 
to  demand  of  them  the  passing  of  such  laws,  and,  thus,  would  one 
nation  have  a  right  to  dictate  to  another  nation  not  only  punishments, 
but  the  measure  of  punishments,  to  be  inflicted  on  that  other  nation's 
citizens  or  subjects,  and  this,  as  your  Royal  Highness  need  not  be  re- 
minded, is  a  species  of  degradation,  to  which  no  really  independent 
nation  has  ever  submitted. 

It  appears,  therefore,  evident  to  your  petitioner,  and  he  ventures 
humbly  to  express  his  conviction,  that  it  will  appear  evident  to  your 
Royal  Highness  and  to  the  whole  English  people  (for  whose  benefit,  as 
your  Royal  Highness  has  publicly  and  truly  declared,  your  Royal  Father 
wears  his  crown),  that  the  above  recited  Act  of  the  American  Congress 
was  not  called  for  by  any  neutral  duty  known  to  the  law  of  nations,  and 
that  it  could  not  in  any  wise,  possibly  be  necessary  to  the  preservation 
of  the  neutral  relations  of  the  United  States.  Besides,  it  will  at  once 
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occur  to  your  Royal  Highness  and  to  the  people  of  the  whole  kingdom  to 
ask,  how  it  happens,  that,  in  order  to  preserve  its  neutral  relations,  an 
anxiety,  on  the  part  of  the  American  Government,  so  extreme  as  to  pro- 
duce this  signal  work  of  supererogation,  has  now,  for  the  first  time,  made 
its  appearance  to  the  world  ?  The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
had  to  preserve  its  neutrality  during  many  years  of  war  amongst  the 
European  States,  and,  which  is  exactly  in  point,  during  a  long  and  san- 
guinary struggle  between  France  and  her  important  colony  of  St. 
Domingo  ;  and  yet,  as  your  petitioner  begs  leave  to  state,  the  Congress 
has  never  before  passed  an  Act  to  punish  its  citizens  for  trading  in 
articles  contraband  of  war ;  and,  of  course,  it  has  now,  for  the  first  time, 
discovered,  that  such  Acts  are  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  its  neutral 
relations,  which  discovery  appears,  too,  to  be  the  more  extraordinary  as 
its  effects  manifestly  tend  to  prevent  a  people,  groaning  under  the  worst 
of  despotisms,  from  obtaining  any  share  of  that  freedom  and  that  happi- 
ness, to  have  obtained  which  by  an  open  war  against  the  mother  country 
is  the  boast  of  the  people  of  these  United  States. 

Moreover,  with  regard  to  the  principle  of  this  law  of  the  American 
Congress,  your  petitioner  begs  leave  humbly  to  observe  to  your  Royal 
Highness,  that,  it  not  only  imposes  a  new,  and  hitherto  unheard-of  duty, 
and  a  most  weighty  responsibility,  on  the  Governments  which  shall  adopt 
it  as  a  precedent ;  but  that  cases  may  frequently  arise,  in  which,  to  act 
upon  this  principle,  would  be,  in  substance,  though  not  in  form,  to  take 
a  part  in  the  war,  and,  of  course,  to  commit  hostility  on  one  or  the  other 
of  the  belligerents  ;  for,  if  one  of  the  belligerent  nations  have,  within 
herself,  or  at  her  command,  an  ample  supply  of  arms  and  of  all  the 
munitions  of  war,  and  if  the  other  must  necessarily  depend  upon  neutrals 
for  such  supply,  your  petitioner  humbly  conceives  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  your  Royal  Highness,  that  a  neutral  nation,  who 
should  pass  an  Act,  commanding  her  people  to  carry  arms,  or  munitions 
of  war,  to  neither  of  the  belligerents,  would,  under  the  outward  show  of 
impartiality,  be,  in  fact,  guilty  of  obvious  partiality  in  favour  of  the  well- 
armed  and  well-provided  belligerent;  would, in  reality,  join  that  belligerent 
in  hostility  against  the  unarmed  and  unprovided  belligerent,  and  would 
thus  afford  full  justification  to  the  latter  to  consider,  and  act  towards, 
such  neutral  nation  as  an  enemy.  So  that  the  principle  upon  which 
this  law  of  the  American  Congress  professes  to  proceed,  instead  of  tend- 
ing to  preserve  the  neutral  relations  of  States,  must,  as  appears  to  your 
petitioner,  naturally  tend  to  make  such  States,  sooner  or  later,  parties  in 
every  contest  between  other  nations,  and,  instead  of  repressing  and  con- 
fining, must  tend  to  render  boundless  the  extent,  the  duration,  and  the 
miseries  of  war. 

Feeling,  as  your  petitioner  does,  profound  respect  for  the  American 
Congress,  as  the  real  representatives  of  a  people  truly  free,  as  legislators 
whose  seats  are  not  obtained  by  the  base  means  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion, as  men  whose  votes  are  not  the  price  of  wealth  wrung  from  the 
hard  hands  of  a  toiling  and  starving  nation ;  and  feeling,  too,  great 
gratitude  towards  the  whole  American  people  for  that  protection,  which 
the  effects  of  their  wisdom,  virtue  and  valour,  now  afford  him  against  the 
power  of  the  Borough-faction,  who  so  daringly  oppress  and  insult  his 
native  country ;  with  these  feelings  in  his  breast,  it  is  with  unaffected 
grief,  that  your  petitioner,  in  proceeding  most  humbly  to  solicit  the 
attention  of  your  Royal  Highness  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  of  the 
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Congress,  finds  himself  compelled  to  express  his  confident  belief,  that 
your  Royal  Highness  will,  in  the  three  first  sections  of  the  Act,  clearly 
perceive  all  that  impartiality  in  words  and  all  that  partiality  in  tendency 
and  in  object,  so  manifest  in  the  above-supposed  case ;  and  of  which 
supposed  case  of  pretended  neutrality  and  of  real  hostility,  this  Act  of 
Congress  is,  it  appears  to  your  petitioner,  nothing  short  of  a  full,  prac- 
tical illustration.  But,  while,  in  the  three  first  sections,  the  Act  assumes, 
and  closely  wears,  the  garb  of  impartiality,  in  the  fourth  section,  which 
is  the  most  material,  this  garb  becomes  loosened,  and  renders  visible  the 
real  character  of  the  Act.  For,  while  this  section  forbids  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  force  of  any  vessel  belonging  to  any  foreign  prince,  state, 
colony,  district,  or  people,  if  such  prince,  state,  colony,  district,  or 
people,  be  at  war  with  any  foreign  prince  or  stale,  with  whom  the 
United  States  are  at  peace ;  while  this  section  forbids  this,  it  does  not 
forbid  the  augmentation  of  the  force  of  any  vessel  belonging  to  any  prince, 
state,  colony,  district  or  people,  if  neither  of  these  be  at  war  with  a 
prince  or  state-,  so  that,  as  old  Spain  is  not  at  war  with  a  prince  or 
state,  but  with  colonies,  districts,  or  people,  the  vessels  belonging  to 
old  Spain  may  enter,  receive  augmentation  of  force,  and  sail  out  again  to 
make  war  upon  the  colonies,  which  colonies  are  neither  princes  nor 
states;  but  the  colonies  of  Spanish  America,  being  at  \sar  with  a  prince 
or  state,  can  enjoy  none  of  those  advantages  which  are  here  exclusively 
given  to  their  inexorable  oppressor. 

That  a  government,  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  natural  and  un- 
alienable  rights  of  man,  and  arising  out  of  a  revolt  of  colonists  against 
the  mother  country,  because  that  mother  country,  by  her  conduct,  gave 
them  good  reason  to  apprehend  oppression  at  some  future  day ;  that  a 
government,  chosen  by  a  people,  who  annually  listen  to  orations  from 
the  pulpit,  in  praise  of  revolution,  who,  by  all  kinds  of  demonstrations  of 
joy,  celebrate  their  successful  revolt,  and  who  hold  in  the  highest 
reverence  the  persons  and  memory  of  all  the  men,  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  securing  of  that  success ;  that  a  government,  which 
boasts,  and  justly  boasts,  of  exhibiting  io  the  world  a  practical  proof, 
that  the  greatest  degree  of  political,  civil  and  religious  liberty,  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  greatest  degree  of  public  order,  tranquillity, 
and  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  also  with  the  greatest  degree  of  national 
security  in  time  of  war;  that  a  government,  which  holds,  in  the  broadest 
sense,  the  right  of  men  to  cast  off,  or  transfer,  their  allegiance ;  which 
tenders  the  right  of  citizenship,  and  promises  protection  as  citizens,  to 
all  men  of  all  nations,  upon  the  sole  condition  of  a  five  years'  residence 
and  an  oath  abjuring  all  allegiance  to  their  native  sovereigns  and 
country ;  that  a  government  thus  implanted,  thus  growing  up,  thus 
extending  its  sheltering  branches  and  dropping  its  nourishing-  fruits ; 
that  such  a  government,  should  have  voluntarily  passed  an  Act,  punishing 
with  severity,  surpassing,  in  fact,  the  penalty  of  immediate  death,  such  of 
its  own  citizens  as  may  aid  or  abet  the  colonists  of  Spain,  compared  to 
whose  real  and  actual  oppression  all  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
could  possibly  have  apprehended  from  England  was  as  the  finger  of  the 
dwarf  weighed  against  the  loins  of  the  giant ;  that  such  a  government 
should  have  passed  such  an  Act,  must,  if  men  suppress  their  indignation, 
necessarily  excite  throughout  the  world  the  utmost  degree  of  sorrow  and 
surprise. 

But,  if  your  Royal  Highness  shall  be  graciously  pleased  to  advert  to 
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what  your  petitioner  has  humbly  stated  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  his 
petition,  relative  to  the  superiority  in  point  of  products,  and  relative  to 
all  the  numerous  commercial  advantages,  which  would  enable  the  Spanish 
Colonies,  if  become  free  and  independent  Governments,  speedily  to  rival, 
to  surpass  and  supplant  the  United  States,  and  more  especially  if  your 
Royal  Highness  shall,  in  your  great  condescension,  be  pleased  to  suffer 
your  petitioner  humbly  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  prodigious  effect 
which  the  liberation  of  the  Spanish  Colonies  must  necessarily  have  on  the 
United  States  in  a  naval  and  military  point  of  view,  your  petitioner  is 
fully  persuaded,  that  all  ground  for  surprise  at  the  passing  of  the  above 
recited  Act  of  Congress  will  wholly  disappear  ;  and  that,  though  it  may 
be  difficult,  upon  moral  principles,  to  find  a  justification  for  that  extra- 
ordinary measure,  the  Congress  will  clearly  appear  to  have  displayed, 
upon  this  occasion,  a  degree  of  political  foresight  and  wisdom  equal  to 
that  of  its  legislative  energy,  it  being  impossible  not  to  perceive,  that  the 
real  object  of  this  measure  is  to  prevent  the  independence  of  Spanish 
America  from  giving  a  great  check  to  the  increase  of  the  population, 
pecuniary  resources,  commerce,  naval  power  and  territorial  dominion  of 
the  United  States. 

While  this  enlightened  body  of  Legislators  so  clearly  saw,  that  the 
independence  of  Spanish  America  generally  would  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily divert  the  current  of  European  emigration  from  the  United  States 
to  the  more  genial  climes  of  the  South,  whither  the  taste  for  novelty,  the 
love  of  ease,  and  the  desire  of  gain,  are  all  prcssingly  invited,  and  where 
they  are  all  promised  indulgence  in  the  most  ample  degree  ;  while  the 
Congress  clearly  saw,  that  the  independence  of  those  countries  could  not 
fail  to  take  from  the  United  States  the  chief  part  of  their  export  of 
tobacco,  rice,  flour  and  cotton,  these  staples  of  their  commerce,  the  Con- 
gress al>o  saw,  that  a  proportionate  diminution  would,  from  the  same 
cause,  arise  in  the  amount  of  imported  articles,  which  are  the  objects 
of  exchange  for  the  products  exported,  and  the  Custom  Duties  on  which 
imported  articles  form  the  main  part  of  the  pecuniary  means  of  the 
United  States  wherewith  to  maintain  and  increase  their  navy  and  to 
defray  the  interest  of  their  Public  Debt ;  while  the  Congress  must  have 
seen  clearly,  and  with  great  anxiety,  these  inevitable  consequences  of  the 
independence  of  Spanish  America  generally,  that  "body  could  not  have 
seen  but  with  real  alarm  the  prospect  of  the  establishment  of  a  free  and 
independent  government  in  Mexico,  a  country  bordering  on  the  United 
States  for  many  hundreds  of  miles,  surpassing  the  United  States  in  white 
population,  having  a  capital  city  with  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  inha- 
bitants, abounding  in  mines  of  the  precious  metals,  abounding  in  ship- 
timber  and  in  sea-ports  in  both  oceans,  having,  from  the  very  nature  of 
things,  the  absolute  command  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  the  great 
and  only  outlet  to  all  the  most  fertile  and  flourishing  of  the  United  States, 
and,  above  all,  a  country,  which  every  interest  and  every  feeling  must 
necessarily  bind  in  fast  and  permanent  alliance  with  England. 

But,  while  your  Royal  Highness  and  His  Majesty's  faithful  people  will 
clearly  perceive,  that  it  was,  and  is,  perfectly  natural  for  the  Congress  to 
feel  anxiety  and  alarm  at  the  appearance  of  these  impending  conse- 
quences of  the  independence  of  Spanish  America  ;  that  sentiments  of 
patriotism  and  considerations  of  duty  might  make  them  dread,  and  endea- 
vour to  prevent,  a  revolution,  which,  if  successful,  would  check  the 
growth  of  the  resources  and  power  of  their  own  country  ;  which  would 
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raise  up  and  establish  rivals  in  liberty  as  well  as  in  power,  on  the  same 
Continent ;  which,  while  it  put  a  stop  to  the  increase  of  their  own  marine, 
would  create  other  American  marines,  sufficient  to  cope  with  theirs  in 
point  of  force,  and  naturally  in  constant  rivalship  with  it ;  which  would 
make  England  the  absolute  arbitress  amongst  all  the  transatlantic  nations, 
and  which,  while  it  necessarily  tended  to  enrich  the  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants and  ship-owners  of  England,  as  necessarily  tended  to  give  to  the 
English  flag  an  undisputed  predominance  on  the  seas  for  ages  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  foresight  or  calculation  :  while  your  Royal  Highness 
and  His  Majesty's  faithful  people  will  perceive,  that,  with  these  prospects 
and  considerations  in  their  minds,  it  was  perfectly  natural  and  patriotic 
in  the  Congress  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  success  of  the  Revolution  in 
the  Spanish  Colonies,  your  petitioner  does  not  hesitate  to  express  his 
firm  belief,  that  your  Royal  Highness  and  the  people  will  also  perceive, 
that  the  inactivity,  the  torpor,  the  cold-hearted  indifference,  shown,  on 
this  occasion,  by  the  Ministers  of  your  Royal  Highness,  are  altogether 
as  unnatural  and  as  unpatriotic,  and  discover  a  want  of  even  the  most 
ordinary  feeling  equally  for  the  interests  of  the  coimtry  and  for  the 
honour  of  His  Majesty's  Crown. 

It  being  always  less  painful  to  impute  mischief  to  folly  than  to  wicked- 
ness, gladly  would  your  humble  petitioner  ascribe  this  inactivity,  this 
torpor,  this  cold-hearted  indifference,  so  manifestly  injurious  to  his 
country  and  his  King,  and  apparently  so  unaccountable,  wholly  to  that 
want  of  talent,  that  incapacity  for  the  managing  of  great  affairs,  that 
grovelling  propensity  of  mind,  for  which  the  Ministers,  imposed  on  your 
Royal  Highness  by  the  Borough-faction,  and  not  the  objects  of  your  own 
Royal  choice,  are  so  strongly  characterized  and  are  so  notorious ;  but, 
the  same  sense  of  duty  towards  your  Royal  Highness  and  towards  his 
beloved  country,  which  has  urged  your  Petitioner  to  submit,  with  feelings 
of  great  diffidence  and  humility,  to  your  Royal  Highness  the  foregoing 
representation,  also  urges  him  to  declare  it  to  be  his  conviction,  though, 
as  an  Englishman,  the  declaration  covers  him  with  shame,  that  this  in- 
activity, this  torpor,  this  cold-hearted  indifference,  this  shameful  neglect 
of  the  interest,  the  happiness,  and  the  glory  of  England,  are  chiefly,  if 
not  solely,  to  be  ascribed  to  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  that  Borough- 
faction,  by  whom  your  Royal  Highness's  Ministers  are  removable  at 
pleasure,  to  suffer  the  taking  of  any  part  in  behalf  of  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies, lest  the  principles  of  Holy  Alliances  and  of  pretended  legitimacy 
should  thereby  receive  their  condemnation  and  their  overthrow,  and  lest, 
upon  the  ruins  of  those  detestable  principles,  and  upon  those  of  the 
Borough-usurpation,  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  England, 
and  the  just  powers  and  prerogatives  of  their  lawful  Sovereign,  should  be 
built  on  sure  and  lasting  foundations  ;  for,  while  youdpetitioner  is  too 
well  aware  of  the  magnanimity  which  prevails  in  the  breast  of  your 
Royal  Highness,  and  not  less  in  that  of  the  nation,  to  suppose  either 
capable  of  being,  upon  this  occasion,  actuated  by  feelings  of  revenge  for 
the  conduct  of^  the  family  of  Bourbon,  during  the  North  American  revo- 
lution, and,  while  he  has  too  great  a  dread  of  the  just  displeasure  of 
your  Royal  Highness  to  suffer  him,  for  one  moment,  to  entertain  the 
thought  of  daring  to  suggest  to  your  Royal  Highness  to  act  upon  that 
perfidious  example  of  that  most  perfidious  family ;  he  cannot  refrain 
from  humbly  expressing  his  hope,  that  your  Royal  Highness,  who  well 
recollects  that  memorable  instance  of  envy,  insolence,  and  perfidy,  will 
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see,  therein,  no  reason  that  England,  by  standing  with  her  arms  folded, 
should  now  make  a  manifest  sacrifice  of  her  present  and  permanent  in- 
terest and  of  her  immortal  glory,  lest,  in  the  frank  and  honourable  pur- 
suit of  these,  she  should  sterilize  the  vineyards  of  France  and  dry  up 
the  sources  of  the  Treasury  of  Spain. 

Therefore,  your  petitioner,  well  assured  that  your  Royal  Highness  can 
have  no  feeling,  not  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  interest  and  honour  of 
the  nation,  and  also  well  assured  of  your  Royal  Highness's  disposition  to 
listen  with  indulgence  to  the  representations  and  prayers  of  even  the 
most  obscure  of  His  Majesty's  faithful  people,  ventures,  upon  the  grounds 
of  that  assurance,  to  pray,  that  your  Royal  Highness  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  espouse,  in  the  manner  which  to  your  Royal  wisdom  shall 
seem  meet,  the  cause  of  the  Colonies  and  Countries  which  have  been  the 
subject  of  this  his  most  humble  petition. 

And  your  Petitioner, 

As  in  humble  duty  bound, 
Will  ever  pray. 

WM.  COBBETT. 


PETITION  OF  WILLIAM  COBBETT.* 


(Political  Register,  February,  1818.) 


To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled. 

The  Petition  of  WILLIAM  COBBETT,  of  Botley,  in  the  county  of  Hants, 
now  residing  at  North  Hampstead,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
this  20th  day  of  November,  1817, 

HUMBLY  SHOWETH, — 

That  your  petitioner,  always  tremblingly  alive  to  those  feelings  of 
respect,  reverence  and  awe,  which  the  character  and  conduct  of  your 
honourable  House  are  so  well  calculated  to  excite  and  perpetuate  in  the 
breasts  of  all  mankind,  could  not,  though  thereunto  urged  by  a  sense  of 
imperious  duty,  have  been  induced  thus  to  venture  to  beseech  even  one 
moment's  attention  from  your  honourable  House,  had  he  not  been  sus- 
tained by  reflecting  on  the  well-known  indulgent  and  benign  deportment 
of  your  honourable  House  towards  all  his  Majesty's  subjects,  and  more 
especially  towards  those  who  approach  you  with  their  petitions. 

Your  petitioner,  though  living  in  safety  and  happiness;  though  in  no 
danger  of  arbitrary  arrests  ;  though  in  no  danger  of  changing  his  house 
for  a  dungeon  and  his  own  clothes  for  a  criminal's  garb  ;  though  sur- 
rounded by  his  family  who  can  lay  their  heads  on  their  pillows  unhaunted 

*  This  petition  was  never  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  FOLKE- 
STONE having  declined  to  present  it  on  account  of  its  length.— ED. 
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by  the  apprehension  of  seeing  him  no  more  ;  though  there  is  no  fiscal 
extortioner  to  wrest  from. him  his  money,  and  no  spy  to  sell  his  blood  : 
though  thus  happily  situated,  under  the  protection  of  a  Government, 
founded  on  the  common  law  of  England,  and  carried  on  by  men,  amongst 
whom  bribery,  corruption,  vote-selling  and  seat-selling,  are  not  only  not 
as  notorious  as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  but  are  wholly  unknown  and  almost 
unintelligible  in  point  of  meaning;  though,  as  the  natural  consequence 
of  this  just  and  wise  Government,  your  humble  petitioner  sees  around 
him  no  starvation,  no  beggary,  and  scarcely  hears  he  of  any  of  those  acts 
which  the  law  regards  as  crimes  ;  though  his  eyes  are  never  shocked  by 
those  erections,  exhibitions  and  circumstances,  inseparable  from  the  igno- 
minious exit  of  malefactors,  and  though  his  ears  are  never  annoyed  and 
his  heart  wounded  by  the  cries  of  the  fatherless  children  and  tho  widows 
of  men,  who  have  sought  shelter  from  the  shame  of  pecuniary  ruin  in  death 
inflicted  by  their  own  hands;  though,  in  short,  your  petitioner  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  state  of  things,  where  all  is  order,  content,  peace  and  goodwill, 
yet  the  calamities  of  his  native  country  are  ever  present  to  his  mind,  and 
that  true  and  faithful  allegiance  which  he  bears  to  his  lawful  king,  toge- 
ther with  the  unalterable  attachment  which  he  bears  to  his  country,  impel 
him  to  submit  to  your  honourable  House  his  opinions  as  to  the  causes  of 
those  calamities  and  his  prayer  as  to  the  remedy  to  be  adopted,  all  which, 
however,  he  does  with  sentiments  of  deference  the  most  complete  and  of 
humility  the  most  profound. 

Powerful  as  are  the  motives  by  which  your  petitioner  is  actuated,  the 
contemplation  of  the  dignified  character  and  of  tho  renowned  wisdom  of 
your  honourable  House  produces  in  his  mind  so  complete  a  conviction  of 
his  utter  insignificance,  that  it  would  be  altogether  impossible  for  him  to 
support  himself  under  the  thought  of  becoming  an  object  of  the  displea- 
sure or  contempt  of  your  honourable  House  ;  a  thought,  which  is,  happily 
for  him,  wholly  removed  from  his  mind  by  that  great  indulgence,  that 
kind  condescension,  that  extreme  candour,  that  charitableness  of  inter- 
pretation, that  scorn  to  listen  to  abuse  of  persons  who  have  no  power  to 
answer,  that  magnanimous  disdain  of  taking  advantage  of  involuntary 
error,  that  fairness  in  representing,  that  abhorrence  of  foul  play,  and  that 
more-than-maternal  tenderness  for  a  petitioning  people,  which  have,  as 
the  nation  and  the  world  so  well  know,  invariably  marked  the  proceedings 
of  your  honourable  House. 

Emboldened  by  reflecting  on  these  facts,  not  less  important  to  him 
than  they  are  notorious  throughout  the  world,  your  petitioner,  though 
still  filled  with  a  sense  of  his  insufficiency  for  the  performance  of  so 
arduous  a  duty,  will,  with  all  humility,  proceed  to  submit  to  your  honour- 
able House  his  opinions  as  to  the  principal  causes  of  the  calamities,  under 
which  his  native  country  is  now  suffering,  calamities  which  have  already 
swept  away  whole  classes  of  the  community,  and  which,  if  not  speedily 
arrested  in  their  course,  appear  to  your  petitioner  likely  to  produce  a 
total  dissolution  of  society. 

In  pursuance  of  this  object  your  petitioner  humbly  begs  to  be  permitted 
to  state  to  your  honourable  House,  that  he  has  seen,  in  documents  of 
high  authority,  but  to  which  documents,  from  his  profound  respect  for 
the  sacred  privileges  of  Parliament,  he  refrains  from  directly  referring  • 
in  these  documents  your  humble  petitioner  has  seen,  that  the  calamities 
of  the  nation  have,  in  great  part,  at  least,  been  traced  back  to  the  Poor- 
laws,  operating,  as  here  laid  down,  so  as  to  create  a  redundant  popula- 
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tion,  a  population  exceeding  a  proportionate  exertion  of  labour  and 
production  of  food. 

Your  petitioner  most  humbly  beseeches  your  honourable  House  to 
permit  him  to  express  his  surprise,  that  this  doctrine  should  have  ven- 
tured to  show  its  face,  while  the  Statute-book  of  your  honourable  House 
proves,  that  the  Poor-laws  have  existed  nearly  three  hundred  years,  and 
while  the  facts  are  undeniable,  that,  during  those  three  hundred  years  the 
nation  has,  for  long  spaces  of  time,  enjoyed  the  highest  degree  of  pros- 
perity, and  that,  until  now,  a  redundant  population  has  never  been  re- 
garded as  amongst  the  effects  of  that  now-reprobated  code;  and,  if  your 
petitioner  be  indulged  by  your  honourable  House  in  a  permission  to  ex- 
press his  surprise  as  to  this  novelty,  he  fears  not  that  your  honourable 
House  will  refuse  to  permit  him  to  express  his  astonishment,  and,  if  he 
may  presume,  in  your  presence,  to  exercise  such  a  feeling,  even  his  in- 
dignation, at  the  doctrine  of  an  augmented  and  augmenting  population 
being  an  f-:i7,  when  it  is  well  known,  that  the  records  of  your  honour- 
able House  contain  volumes  upon  volumes  of  details,  collected  and 
arranged  at  great  expense,  to  establish  the  fact  of  a  greatly  augmented 
and  augmenting  population,  as  an  incontestible  proof  of  greatly  aug- 
mented and  augmenting  national  prosperity,  wealth  and  power. 

With  not  less  surprise,  and  with  scarcely  less  indignation,  can  your  pe- 
titioner hear  the  calamities  of  the  country  ascribed  to  a  surplus  of  mouths 
exceeding  the  quantity  of  the  produce  of  the  exertion  of  labour,  when  not 
only  is  your  petitioner  sure  that  your  honourable  House  is  well  aware, 
that  the  food  produced  by  the  labour  of  one  labourer  is,  on  an  average, 
more  than  sufficient  to  sustain  a  hundred  persons,  but  when  the  Statute- 
book  and  other  records  of  your  honourable  House,  of  not  more  than 
twenty  months'  standing,  prove  to  the  world,  that  your  honourable  House 
imputed  all  the  distresses  of  the  country  to  a  superabundant  quantity,  not 
of  mouths,  but  of  food  ;  and  that,  upon  this  very  ground,  clearly  and  for- 
mally expressed  in  several  solemn  Reports,  your  honourable  House  pro- 
ceeded to  pass,  and  actually  did  pass,  and  now  keep  in  force,  a  law, 
the  real  as  well  as  the  avowed  object  of  which  was  to  raise  the  price,  by 
diminishing  the  quantity,  of  human  food. 

Impotent  as  is  your  petitioner,  feeble  as  is  his  voice,  insignificant  as  he 
knows  his  means  to  be,  he,  nevertheless,  humbly  begs  to  be  allowed  to 
express  his  hope,  that  your  honourable  House  will  not  disdain  and  treat 
with  scorn  the  jealousy  v.hich  lie  feels  for  the  consistency,  nay,  for  the 
common  sense,  of  your  honourable  House,  at  which  qualities  in  your 
honourable  House  these  new  doctrines  appear  to  your  humble  Petitioner 
to  be  aiming-  a  mortal  blow  ;  for,  though  your  Petitioner  is  too  well  aware 
that  the  wisdom  of  your  honourable  House  is  invulnerable  to  all  sorts  of 
assault,  yet  the  pride  with  which,  as  an  Englishman,  he  must  necessarily 
contemplate  the  spotless  character  of  your  honourable  House,  and  the 
zeal  which  he  feels  for  your  renown,  urge  him  to  resent,  with  all  the 
hostile  feelings  of  his  heart,  the  affront  offered  to  your  honourable  House, 
in  the  formal  and  authoritative  promulgation  of  doctrines  directly  at  war 
with  the  records  and  acts  of  your  honourable  House. 

Were  it  the  misfortune  of  your  humble  petitioner  to  be  addressing 
himself  to  an  assembly  ignorant  of  such  subjects  from  the  nature  of  its 
component  parts,  or  rendered  such  by  a  disregard  of  every  thing  not  con- 
nected with  the  gratification  of  a  desire  to  amass  private  wealth  by  base 
and  corrupt  means  ;  were  your  humble  petitioner  addressing  himself  to 
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an  assembly  of  this  low  and  disgraceful  description,  he  should  think  it 
necessary  to  endeavour  to  prove  the  absolute  impossibility  of  the  Poor- 
laws  and  of  a  surplus  of  mouths  having-  produced  the  calamities  under 
contemplation  ;  but,  having  the  good  fortune  to  be  addressing  himself  to 
your  honourable  House,  not  less  famed  for  your  profound  knowledge  of 
all  the  various  branches  of  political  science  than  for  your  extreme  disin- 
tsrestedness  and  matchless  purity,  he  dares  not  to  seem  to  suppose  such 
proof  to  be  necessary,  more  especially  as  all  the  propositions  of  the  inno- 
vators alluded  to  stand  decidedly*iegatived  in  the  Reports,  the  Resolu- 
tions, and  in  the  venerated  Acts,  of  your  honourable  House;  and,  there- 
fore, your  petitioner  will,  without  longer  trespassing  on  the  great  indul- 
gence of  your  honourable  House,  proceed,  though  with  inexpressible  de- 
ference and  humility,  to  submit  to  your  honourable  House  a  brief  exposi- 
tion of  what  he  deems  to  have  been,  and  to  be,  the  real  immediate  causes 
of  the  nation's  calamities,  of  which  calamities  your  humble  petitioner  and 
his  family  bear  their  full  proportionate  burthen. 

Your  petitioner  is  confident,  that  your  honourable  House  will  not 
withhold  your  candid  and  ready  acquiescence  from  the  following  unde- 
niable propositions ;  to  wit :  that  the  Poor-laws  continued  in  operation, 
from  their  first  enactment,  two  hundred  and  seventy  years,  without 
producing,  and  without  having  imputed  to  them,  any  national  calamity  ; 
—that,  in  all  ages,  there  have  been  alternately  times  of  scarcity  and 
times  of  plenty,  times  of  high  price  and  times  of  low  price,  and  that 
never,  until  now,  a  want  of  employment  accompanied  adverse  seasons 
any  more  than  favourable  seasons  ; — that  it  is  manifest,  that  the  want 
of  employment,  which  is  the  great  symptom  of  the  present  national 
disease,  and  which  is  altogether  peculiar  to  the  present  times,  has  not 
arisen  from  bad  seasons,  or  high  prices  of  food,  it  being  notorious  that 
it  began  to  be  severely  experienced  in  1814,  and  has  continued  to 
increase,  under  all  circumstances  of  good  seasons  as  well  as  of  bad 
seasons,  and  of  low  prices  as  well  as  of  high  prices  ; — that  in  1815,  the 
advocates  for  the  Corn  Bill  all  proceeded  upon  the  principle,  taken  by 
them  for  granted,  that  the  low  price  of  farm  produce  was  the  cause  of 
the  want  of  employment  and  of  the  national  distress  ; — that,  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  and  that  a  Committee  of  your  honourable  House,  made 
reports  containing  an  assertion  of  this  principle  ; — that  the  numerous 
reports  made  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  prove,  that  want  of  employ- 
ment, a  great  increase  of  pauperism,  and  wide  ruin  amongst  farmers  and 
traders,  had  taken  place  along  with  a  great  reduction  in  the  price  of 
food;— that  it  was  then  held,  by  all  those  who  sought  the  enactment  of 
a  Corn  Bill,  that  high  prices  were  necessary  in  order  to  remove  the 
prevalent  want  of  employment,  and  in  order  to  diminish  pauperism  and 
to  prevent  the  total  ruin  of  landlords,  farmers,  and  traders; — and  that, 
it  was  upon  the  ground  of  these  principles  and  of  the  evidence  produced 
in  support  of  their  truth,  that  your  honourable  House  passed  the  Corn 
Bill,  the  real  as  well  as  the  declared  object  of  which  was  to  raise  and 
keep  up  the  price  of  the  produce  of  the  land. 

To  these  propositions,  which  are  altogether  undeniable,  your  petitioner 
begs  leave  to  add  some  others,  to  the  truth  of  which  he  also  believes 
your  honourable  House  will  not  hastily  refuse  your  assent ;  to  wit :  that, 
though  it  be  possible,  that  the  case  may  in  nature  occur,  that  national 
calamity  may  arise  from  a  superabundance  of  population,  such  calamity 
can  never  arise  from  this  cause  while  the  alreadv-enclosed  lands  of  the 
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country  are  imperfectly  cultivated;— that  the  already-enclosed  lands  of 
the  kingdom  admit  of  a  great  quantity  of  additional  labour  being  pro- 
fitably employed  upon  them  ;  —that  this  proposition  has  been  maintained 
in  several  Reports  sanctioned  by  your  honourable  House ; — and  that, 
therefore,  it  is  an  obvious  conclusion,  that  it  is  not  the  want  of  materials 
v/hereon  to  employ  labour,  but  the  want  of  means  to  pay  for  that  labour, 
from  which  the  now-deeply-felt  want  of  employment  has  arisen. 

That  this  want  of  employment,  together  with  all  the  dreadful  cala- 
mities, of  which  it  is  only  one  characteristic,  should  have  arisen  from 
a  sudden  transition  from  war  to  peace,  is  in  such  direct  hostility  to  the 
experience  of  the  world  as  well  as  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  that  your 
petitioner  is  sure  that  the  wisdom  of  your  honourable  House  will  treat 
with  scorn  the  advancing  of  a  doctrine  so  preposterous  ; — that  the  tran- 
sitions from  war  to  peace,  being  changes  from  one  state  to  another, 
which  states  are  directly  opposite  in  their  natures  and  can  by  no  pos- 
sibility co-exist  in  any  degree,  must  always  be  sudden ; — that  changes  of 
this  sort  have  taken  place  in  all  the  civilized  nations  in  the  world  a  great 
number  of  times,  and  that  never,  until  now,  has  it  happened,  that  such  a 
change  has  produced  great  and  general  national  calamity  ; — that  a 
transition  from  war  to  peace  has,  in  all  former  cases,  if  accompanied  by 
success  or  by  no  loss  of  dominion,  in  war,  invariably  been  attended  by  a 
return,  or  an  increase,  of  national  prosperity  and  happiness  ; — that,  from 
the  nature  of  things  this  must  be,  seeing  that  peace  naturally  restores  to 
productive  labour  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  part  of  that  which  war 
requires  to  be  given  to  unproductive  labour,  seeing  that  peace  naturally 
renders  certain  many  things  which  war  keeps  in  a  state  of  uncertainty, 
and  seeing  that  a  great  mass  of  individual  bodily  and  mental  suffering  is 
removed  by  a  change  from  war  to  peace,  on  all  which  and  numerous 
other  grounds,  all  mankind  speak  of  the  calamities  of  war  and  the 
blessings  of  peace  as  they  speak  of  the  torments  of  hell  and  the 
enjoyments  of  heaven. 

That,  besides  what  has,  in  the  above  propositions,  been,  by  your  pe- 
titioner most  humbly  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  your  honourable  House, 
he  begs  permission  to  add,  that  even  the  experience  of  the  present  case 
affords  ample  ground  for  asserting,  that  a  transition  from  war  to  peace 
has  not  been  the  cause  of  the  nation's  distresses  and  calamities,  in  proof 
of  which  your  petitioner  has  only  to  remind  your  honourable  House, 
that  the  want  of  employment  and  all  the  other  symptoms  of  national 
pressure  began  to  assume  their  present  character  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year  ^1813,  and  that  the  progress  of  the  calamity  through  war  and 
through  peace,  through  high  prices  and  through  low  prices,  through 
plenty  and  through  scarcity  of  food,  has  been  undeviating  from  that  time 
to  this,  though,  at  particular  periods,  its  pace  has  been  rendered  quicker 
or  slower  by  the  adventitious  circumstances  of  seasons  or  of  foreign 
commerce. 

In  the  face  of  these  undeniable  propositions,  these  notorious  facts  ;  in 
the  face  of  the  experience  of  all  civilized  nations 'in  all  ages  ;  in  the 
face  of  reason  and  of  nature  :  in  the  face  of  these,  no  one  will,  your 
petitioner  would  fain  hope,  have  the  hardihood  to  insult  your  honour- 
able House  by  persevering  in  imputing  the  calamities  of  the  nation  to 
causes  so  perfectly  imaginary,  and,  if  they  were  real,  so  entirely  inade- 
quate to  the  producing  of  such  tremendous  effects. 

That  no  effect  can  proceed  from  an  inadequate  cause  is  a  proposition 
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not  necessary  to  be  stated  to  your  honourable  House,  and  it  is  not  less 
obvious,  that  the  cause  of  great  and  general  national  calamity,  bordering 
on  an  extermination  of  the  people,  must  be  not  only  powerful  in  its  na- 
ture but  all-searching  in  the  objects  of  its  operation  and  influence  :  in 
short,  your  petitioner  scruples  not  to  express  his  conviction,  that  when 
your  honourable  House  shall  deign  to  turn  your  great  contemplative 
powers  to  the  amount  of  the  taxes  and  the  operation  of  the  paper- 
money  system,  you  will  seek  no  farther  for  a  cause  of  the  calamities  of  • 
the  country,  and  that  the  remedy  will  not  long  remain  hidden  from  your 
sight. 

It  is  so  well  known,  it  must  be  so  obvious  to  common  sense,  that  the 
welfare  of  every  community  must  depend  on  productive  labour  receiving 
just  remuneration;  that  labour  is  property,  and  that  not  to  pay  for  it 
when  received,  or  to  take  from  it  its  produce,  is  to  destroy,  or  set  at 
nought,  the  vital  principles  of  property ;  that  to  take  from  those  who 
labour  and  give  to  those  who  do  not  labour,  is  to  put  a  band  round 
the  arms  and  prevent  the  blood  from  flowing  into  the  hands,  while  the 
hands,  thus  benumbed,  are  called  upon  to  produce  food  for  the  body ; 
that  in  whatever  degree  a  man  pays  without  receiving  to  his  own  use  the 
worth  in  return,  he  is  the  poorer;  that  what  a  man  pays  in  taxes  has  no 
channel  whereby  to  return  to  him,  other  than  the  channels  by  which  he  * 
may  expect  the  return  of  money  lost  by  him  at  the  gaming-table  or  on 
the  highway  :  these  things  are  so  well  known,  they  are  truths  so  obvious, 
that  your  petitioner  begs  your  honourable  House  to  be  assured,  that  he 
states  them  merely  to  show  his  great  anxiety  to  keep  clear  of  all  conclu- 
sions, absurd  in  themselves,  or  in  anywise  offensive  to  your  honourable 
House,  without  whose  kind  indulgence  he  is  but  too  conscious  that  he  is 
less  than  nothing. 

Deeply  penetrated  with  this  sense  of  his  own  weakness,  but  feeling 
strong  in  his  reliance  on  the  cherishing  countenance  of  your  honourable 
House,  your  humble  petitioner  proceeds  to  express  his  conviction,  that, 
as,  in  whatever  degree  a  man  pays  without  receiving  to  his  own  use  the 
worth  in  return  he  must  in  that  degree  be  poor,  it  inevitably  follows,  that 
in  whatever  degree  the  great  mass  of  the  people  pay  without  receiving 
to  their  use  the  worth  in  return,  they  must  also  be  the  poorer ;  and  he 
begs  leave  to  think,  that  from  these  premises  it  ag-ain  inevitably  follows, 
that  taxes,  in  proportion  to  their  amount,  produce  straightened  means  in 
some  of  the  classes  of  society,  poverty  in  other  classes,  actual  want  of  a 
sufficiency  of  food  and  raiment  in  a  third,  and  extreme  misery  bordering 
on  starvation  and  accompanied  with  numerous  crimes,  and  occasional 
madness,  and  death,  in  the  lowest  and  most  numerous  class  of  all ;  whence 
it  has  come  to  pass  in  our  unhappy  country,  that  Taxes,  Public  Debts, 
Standing  Armies,  Military  Staffs  and  Colleges,  Lists  of  Place-men  and 
Place-women  and  Pensioners,  Police  Establishments,  Penal  Laws,  Poor- 
houses,  Jails,  and  new  modes  and  means  of  Hanging  and  Transporting, 
have  all  gone  on  increasing  together. 

The  thought  of  appearing  to  prefer,  in  any  respect,  any  country  in  the 
world  before  his  own  country,  would  be  too  painful  for  your  petitioner 
to  endure,  and  he  trusts  that  your  honourable  House,  in  your  well- 
known  justice,  will  not  suppose  him  to  entertain  such  a  thought,  merely 
because  he  states  to  your  honourable  House,  that,  in  the  country  which 
now  affords  him  protection  against  dungeons  and  dealers  in  human  blood, 
there  are  few  taxes,  and  those  taxes  so  insignificant  as  for  their  very  ex- 
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istence  to  be  unknown  to  the  far  greater  part  of  the  people  ;  and,  that 
the  consequences  are,  that  instances  of  misery  and  of  crimes  are  so  rare 
as  to  be  a  subject  of  wonder ;  that  ease,  happiness  and  content  every 
where  abound  :  and  that  an  increase  of  population  is  regarded  as  a 
blessing  and  not  as  a  curse. 

Manifest,  however,  as  your  petitioner  humbly  presumes  your  honour- 
able House  will  perceive  it  to  be,  that  taxes,  in  proportion  to  their 
amount  must  necessarily  occasion  poverty,  and  all  the  evils  attendant  on 
poverty,  and  that  the  amount  of  the  taxes  in  the  kingdom  is  calculated 
to  produce  such  effects  in  an  unprecedented  degree,  yet  he  ventures, 
under  the  indulgence  of  your  honourable  House,  to  express  his  convic- 
tion, that  this  cause  of  evil  has  received  great  addition  and  most  mis- 
chievous force  from  the  co-operation  of  a  paper-money ,  forced  into  cir- 
culation and  acceptance  by  divers  artful  and  unjust  contrivances,  and 
changeable  in  its  value  at  the  pleasure  of  those  by  whom  it  has  been 
made,  issued  and  managed. 

Your  petitioner  fears  not  to  state,  that,  if  your  honourable  House 
will  be  pleased  to  refer  to  the  history  of  the  calamities  and  convulsions, 
which  have  taken  place  in  civilized  states,  during  the  last  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  you  will  find,  that  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  causes 
has  been  a  false,  or  fictitious,  money,  under  the  denomination  of  bills, 
notes,  assignats,  and  others,  and  always  composed  of  paper,  bearing  on 
it  a  promise  to  pay  such  or  such  sums  to  the  bearer  or  possessor  of  such 
paper.  In  France,  many  years  ago,  a  scheme  of  this  description  spread 
ruin  far  and  wide,  and,  of  late  years,  it  has  actually  produced,  by  its  co- 
operation with  heavy  and  vexatious  taxes,  two  distinct  and  sanguinary 
revolutions.  In  some  of  those  colonies  of  North  America,  which  are 
now  the  United  States,  a  colonial  paper-money,  introduced  more  than 
sixty  years  ago,  spread  ruin  and  beggary  amongst  a  people,  who  appeared 
to  be  so  happily  situated  as  to  have  no  want  ungratified.  In  the  States 
of  Austria,  in  Denmark,  in  Sweden,  and  in  every  other  country,  where 
such  a  system  of  fiction  has  prevailed,  ruin  and  misery  have  always, 
sooner  or  later,  been  its  fruits,  of  which  fruits  the  United  States  them- 
selves have  not,  as  your  petitioner  will  hereafter  beg  leave  to  be  per- 
mitted to  show,  wholly  escaped  the  bitter  taste. 

The  chief  reason  of  this  universally  evil  effect  of  such  fictions  is  not 
less  evident  than  the  effect  itself  is  notorious.  Money  being  the  universal 
standard,  by  comparison  with  which  the  value  of  all  things  bought  and 
sold  is  ascertained  ;  or,  being  the  sign,  which  represents  the  value  of  all 
things  which  men  buy,  sell,  or  with  regard  to  which  they  enter  into  con- 
tracts of  loan,  or  otherwise,  in  a  pecuniary  way  ;  such  being  the  character 
of,  or  the  office  performed  by,  money,  and  money  being  inseparable  from 
the  daily  concerns  of  every  man  from  the  prince  to  the  ploughman,  it 
is  obvious,  that  when  money,  when  this  standard  of  value,  is  changeable, 
whether  at  pleasure  or  from  accident,  and  especially  if  the  changes  be 
sudden  as  to  time  and  great  in  degree,  a  real  violation  of  contracts,  a 
transfer  of  property  unjustly  from  one  to  another,  and  ruin,  misery  and 
confusion  must  ensue. 

It  is  out  of  those  just  notions  of  the  sacredness  of  money,  as  a 
standard  of  value  and  as  the  vital  principle  of  contracts,  that  the  law 
has  arisen  which  considers  to  be  treason  the  counterfeiting  of  the  coin  of 
the  realm,  such  act  of  counterfeiting  being  to  strike  at  the  very  root  of 
society  itself;  and,  as  your  petitioner  humbly  presumes  to  believe, 
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counterfeiting  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  changing  of  the  value  of 
money,  an  operation,  which,  when  it  takes  place  partially  and  in  a  small 
degree,  produces  injuries  in  a  similar  extent ;  but,  when  such  changing 
of  the  standard  of  value  is  general,  sudden,  and,  with  regard  to  the  com- 
munity, as  secretly  performed  as  the  works  of  the  traitorous  coiner, 
then  it  becomes  a  scourge  more  mortal  than  the  pestilence  that  walketh 
by  day  and  the  arrow  that  fiieth  by  night. 

If  your  humble  petitioner  were  addressing  himself  to  a  body  less 
enlightened  than  your  honourable  House  ;  if  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  to  offer  his  opinions  and  prayers  to  men  so  profoundly  ignorant  of 
all  the  principles  of  political  economy  as  to  hope  to  cure  the  national 
calamities  by  voluntary  contributions,  or  by  setting  labourers  to  dig  holes 
one  day  and  to  fill  them  up  the  next ;  if  he  had  the  mortification  to  be 
addressing  his  prayers  to  men  of  this  shallow  and  vulgar-minded  de- 
scription, he  might  think  it  necessary  to  illustrate  his  representations  by 
supposing  the  number  of  cubic  inches  of  the  Winchester  bushel,  or  the 
number  of  ounces  of  the  pound  weight,  or  the  number  of  longitudinal 
inches  of  the  foot  measure,  to  be,  all  of  a  sudden,  changed  in  a  great 
degree,  and  without  any  previous  notice  to  the  public  ;  and  he  is  certain 
that  even  the  most  stupid  assembly  that  ever  disgraced  the  forms  of  legis- 
lation would  perceive,  that  such  changes  would  cause  a  real  violation 
of  innumerable  contracts,  and  that  distress  and  ruin  to  innumerable 
persons  must  inevitably  follow ;  but,  having  the  unspeakable  felicity  to 
be  addressing  himself  to  your  honourable  House,  whose  fame  for 
profundity  is  surpassed  only  by  your  fame  for  candour  and  purity, 
your  petitioner  has  no  need  to  resort  to  illustrations  of  any  kind,  and, 
therefore,  hastening  on  by  the  fear  of  abusing  the  well-known  indul- 
gence of  your  honourable  House,  he  proceeds  to  trace  to  your  honour- 
able House  the  progress  of  this  unrelenting  scourge,  called  Paper-money. 

In  the  early  stages  of  its  existence  this  mortal  enemy  of  human  hap- 
piness and  freedom,  was,  like  the  first  fibres  of  the  cancer,  felt  only  in  oc- 
casional twitches ;  but,  as  it  advanced  in  bulk,  its  effects  became  more 
and  more  regularly  and  severely  felt,  till,  at  last,  it  has  produced  all  the 
deadly  effects,  now  before  our  eyes.  For  a  long  series  of  years  its  visible 
effects  were  a  regular  increase  of  gambling,  of  fraud,  and  of  all  the 
vices  engendered  by  a  dependence  on  trick  rather  than  on  industry  and 
talent ;  and  its  visible  effects  were  a  gradual  changing  of  the  real  pro- 
perty of  the  country  from  the  hands  of  the  ancient  owners  into  the  hands 
of  the  dealers  in  paper-money,  a  gradual  undermining  of  that  natural 
magistracy  which  is  ever  the  best  bond  of  society,  a  consequent  gradual 
hardening  of  the  penal  laws,  and,  finally,  a  gradually  produced  disloca- 
tion of  all  the  joints  and  ligaments  which  held  together  without  grudging 
and  without  violence  all  the  orders  of  that  admirable  community  that 
formed  the  people  of  England.  As  the  powers  of  paper-money  increased, 
real  property  naturally  grew  into  larger  parcels,  small  farms  became  gra- 
dually less  numerous,  till,  at  last,  they  became  wholly  extinguished,  while 
their  industrious  and  virtuous  cultivators  sunk  down  into  a  state  of  la- 
bourers, and  while  the  labourers,  seeing  no  hope  of  ever  acquiring  any 
share  of  the  profits  of  their  labour,  became  less  and  less  desirous  of  ab- 
staining from  demands  on  the  parish-rates, 

Such,  as  your  honourable  House  must  have  perceived,  were  amongst 
the  effects  of  this  baleful  system  of  paper-money  previous  to  the  year 
1797,  when  it  assumed  a  bolder  and  more  desperate  character;  for,  at  that 
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period,  the  makers  and  issuers  of  this  fictitious  representative  of  value, 
who  had  amassed  to  themselves,  in  exchange  for  their  paper,  large  por- 
tions of  the  real  wealth  of  the  nation,  under  promises  to  exchange  the 
paper  into  gold  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder,  did,  all  of  a  sudden, 
and  by  an  act  unparalleled  in  its  extent  as  well  as  in  its  wickedness, 
fulfil,  to  the  very  letter,  the  predictions  of  that  Great  Political  Writer, 
who  had  foretold,  only  a  year  before,  that  such  would  be  their  conduct. 
Thenceforward  these  makers  and  issuers  poured  forth  their  fictitious 
money  so  as  to  enhance  prices  to  an  astonishing  degree,  and,  when  they 
had  given  their  paper  in  exchange  for  men's  real  property,  for  their  es- 
tates in  fee,  or,  more  generally,  in  exchange  for  mortgages  or  other  se- 
curities, they  suddenly,  and  without  any  previous  notice,  so  diminished 
the  quantity  of  their  paper  in  circulation  as  to  lower  prices  one-half  in 
nominal  amount,  to  lower  the  nominal  value  of  real  property,  of  stock 
in  trade,  and  of  labour ;  and,  they  thus,  by  a  changing  of  the  standard 
of  value  at  their  own  arbitrary  will,  acquired  a  legal  demand  upon  all 
borrowers  to  double  the  real  amount  of  the  sums  lent. 

When  your  honourable  House  reflects,  that  it  is  in  the  class  of  bor- 
rowers that  you  see  all  the  greatest  motives  to  exertion,  all  the  most  ac- 
tive and  most  enterprising  part  of  the  persons  engaged  in  agriculture, 
trade,  manufactures,  and  commerce ;  when  your  honourable  House  re- 
flects on  this  circumstance,  and  sees  clearly,  as  your  petitioner  humbly 
presumes  you  will,  the  mortal  blow  that  this  numerous  and  active  part  of 
the  community  must  have  received  from  this  arbitrary  change  in  the 
standard  of  value,  he  is  quite  sure  that  your  honourable  House  will  need 
seek  no  farther  for  the  cause  of  a  want  of  employment  and  great  na- 
tional misery ;  and  yet,  in  this  sweeping-  violation  of  all  private  con- 
tracts, in  this  ruinous  oppression  of  private  borrowers,  in  this  stab  into 
the  heart  of  individual  industry,  enterprise  and  hope,  your  petitioner  is 
convinced  that  your  honourable  House  will  permit  him  to  say,  that  there 
is  seen  a  part  only  of  the  cruel  effects  of  this  arbitrary  changing  of  the 
standard  of  value  ;  for,  it  must  be  manifest  to  your  honourable  House, 
that,  if  the  private  borrower  must  inevitably  be  ruined  by  this  fraudulent 
operation,  the  bare  possibility  of  which  never  could  have  entered  his 
mind  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  loan,  the  whole  nation,  except  the 
lenders  to  the  public,  and  except  those  persons  who  derived  emolument 
from  the  taxes,  must  also  be  ruined  by  the  same  operation,  by  which,  in 
fact,  the  sums  required  in  taxes,  great  as  those  sums  were,  were  doubled 
in  real  amount. 

Here,  then,  and,  as  your  petitioner  presumes  humbly  to  express  his 
belief,  here  only,  is  the  real  immediate  cause  of  the  present  frightful 
calamities  of  the  nation ;  for,  when  your  honourable  House  reflects  on 
the  numerousness  of  the  class  of  borrowers,  on  the  great  portion  of  the 
productive  labour  of  the  country  which  this  class  sets  and  keeps  in 
motion  ;  when-  you  reflect  on  the  vast  proportion  of  the  product  of 
labour  which  the  taxes  take  away  from  those  who  labour  and  convey  to 
those  who  do  not  labour ;  when  you  reflect  that  the  total  ruin  of  many 
borrowers,  the  straitened  means  of  others,  and  the  discouragement  of 
all,  must  necessarily  cause  the  money  raised  in  taxes  and  paid  to  the 
lenders  to  be  retained  in  a  state  of  comparative  inactivity,  and,  in 
numerous  instances,  transferred  in  loans  public  and  private,  and  in  other 
investments  to  foreign  countries ;  when  your  honourable  House  reflects 
on  these  circumstances,  your  petitioner  is  sure  that  your  honourable 
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House  will  here  find  the  real  immediate  cause  of  the  nation's  calamities, 
and  that  all  the  new  notions  of  the  injurious  effect  of  the  Poor-laws,  of 
a  surplus-population,  and  of  a  sudden  transition  from  war  to  peace,  will 
at  once  vanish,  and,  "  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  leave  not  a 
wrack  behind." 

Could  it  be  possible,  however,  for  a  doubt  still  to  remain  in  the  mind 
of  your  honourable  House,  the  experience  of  the  United  States  of 
America  must,  as  your  petitioner  confidently  believes,  wholly  remove 
that  doubt ;  for,  though  the  whole  of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt  in 
this  country  does  not  exceed  in  amount  the  annual  interest  of  the  debt 
with  which  our  country  is  unhappily  burthened  ;  though  the  taxes  here 
be  so  light  as  for  their  very  existence  to  be  absolutely  unknown  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  community;  yet,  from  a  sudden  diminution  of  the 
quantity  of  paper-money  which  had  been  in  circulation  previously  to 
1815,  ruin  and  misery  were  spread  far  and  wide  over  all  the  commercial 
part  of  the  community,  a  consequent  stagnation  of  trade  ensued,  and, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country,  a  want  of  employment 
and  pauperism  and  soup-shops  began  to  rear  their  hideous  heads,  and 
to  produce  what  in  their  very  nature  they  must  produce,  idleness,  men- 
dicity, and  crimes.  A  wise  and  economical  system  of  government,  an 
absence  of  standing  armies,  a  reliance  on  the  hearty  good-will  of  the 
people  for  the  defence  and  due  execution  of  the  laws,  a  return  in  peace 
to  all  the  habits  and  diminished  expenses  of  peace,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
wholly  eradicate  the  evils  produced  by  the  paper-money,  and  which  evils 
had  been  confined  to  the  commercial  towns  and  their  immediate  environs ; 
but,  if  a  country,  situated  as  to  pecuniary  matters,  and  governed,  as  the 
United  States  are,  could  feel  sensibly  a  blow  from  a  sudden  changing  of 
the  standard  of  value  ;  if  a  country,  in  which  there  is  scarcely  any  such 
thing  as  a  lease  of  lands,  where  mortgages  are  comparatively  unknown, 
and  where  borrowing  for  purposes  of  agriculture  and  trade  in  general  is 
carried  to  so  trifling  an  extent ;  if,  in  such  a  country,  the  changing  of 
the  standard  of  value  could  be  felt  as  a  blow  at  its  prosperity,  and  could 
produce,  even  in  the  smallest  degree,  a  want  of  employment,  while  the 
richest  of  land  is  calling  for  cultivators,  your  honourable  House  will  not, 
your  petitioner  is  certain,  entertain  any  doubt  that  a  cause,  similar  in 
its  nature  but  a  thousand-fold  greater  in  degree,  has,  as  it  necessarily 
must  have,  produced  proportionate  calamities  in  England. 

Therefore,  as  your  humble  petitioner  has  the  unutterable  happiness  to 
be  confident  that  he  shall  be  honoured  with  the  concurrence  of  your 
honourable  House  as  to  the  great  immediate  cause  of  the  nation's  mani- 
fold sufferings,  so  is  he  not  less  confident,  that,  in  seeking  for  a  remedy, 
your  honourable  House  will  reject,  as  the  vision  of  wreak-minded 
dreamers,  any  project  for  altering  the  Poor-laws,  and  that  you  will  treat 
with  ineffable  contempt  and  scorn  all  the  schemes  for  collecting  the 
savings  of  a  starving  people,  for  preventing  the  labouring-  classes  from 
marrying,  and  for  causing  holes  to  be  dug  one  day  and  filled  up  the 
next ;  but,  that,  following  the  dictates  of  your  own  instinctive  energy 
and  wisdom,  you  will  put  an  end  to  the  evil  by  removing  the  cause  ;  and 
that,  as  that  cause  manifestly  is  the  taxes  which  drain  away  from  pro- 
ductive labour  so  large  a  portion  of  its  fruits  to  be,  as  above  stated, 
conveyed,  by  the  hands  of  the  lenders  of  paper-money,  into  unproductive 
or  foreign  depositories,  you  will  largely  reduce  the  proportion  of  the 
money  so  raised  and  so  conveyed  away. 
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Therefore,  your  petitioner,  full  of  confidence  in  the  well-known  justice 
of  your  honourable  House,  and  fearing  that  he  may  already  have  tres- 
passed beyond  the  bounds  even  of  that  great  patience  and  indulgence 
which  are  traits  so  prominent  in  the  now-well-established  character  of 
your  honourable  House,  proceeds  with  all  humility,  distinctly  to  pray, 
that  your  honourable  House  will  be  pleased,  by  measures,  which,  to 
your  great  wisdom  may  seem  meet,  to  cause  the  interest  of  the  Public 
Debt  to  be  reduced  ;  to  cause  all  salaries,  pensions  and  pay  of  every 
description  proceeding  from  the  public  money  to  be  reduced  ;  to  cause  a 
revision  of  contracts  between  lenders  and  borrowers  and  letters  and 
renters  :  so  that  the  nation  at  large  and  that  individuals  in  their  several 
particular  cases,  may  receive  from  the  hands  of  your  honourable  House 
protection  from  that  injustice,  which  has  been  done  them  by  an  arbitrary 
change  in  the  standard  of  value,  and  which  change  has  produced  such 
dreadful  and  so  notorious  calamities. 

To  this  his  humble  and  earnest  prayer  your  petitioner  begs  leave  only 
to  add  a  representation,  that,  long  foreseeing  the  calamities,  which  have 
now  fallen  upon  his  country  with  such  astounding  force,  your  petitioner, 
has,  during  eleven  years,  omitted  no  means  within  his  humble  sphere 
and  capacity  to  produce  the  adoption  of  measures  such  as  those  now 
humbly  submitted  to  the  transcendant  wisdom  of  your  honourable  House ; 
and  that,  upon  several  occasions,  he  has  earnestly  besought  Members  of 
your  honourable  House  to  aid  him,  by  proposing  resolutions  or  other- 
wise, in  the  discharge  of  this  important  public  duty  ;  but,  that,  whether 
from  indolence,  indecision,  or  some  other  cause  to  your  petitioner 
unknown,  he  has  never  been  able  to  obtain  any  thing  beyond  repeatedly 
broken  promises  of  such  aid ;  and,  therefore  it  is  that  your  petitioner,  in 
whose  breast  no  time,  no  distance,  no  calamity,  no  injuries,  can  ever 
extinguish  or  damp  the  ardent  love  which  he  has  always  borne  his  native 
.country,  has  now  ventured,  though  with  great  deference  and  humility,  to 
address  directly  to  your  honourable  House  the  exposition  and  prayer  con- 
tained in  this  his  most  humble  petition. 

And  your  petitioner, 
As  in  all  duty  and  humility  bound, 

Will  ever  pray. 

WM.  COBBETT. 


TO    THE 

RIGHT  HONOURABLE  GEORGE  TIERNEY, 

ON  HIS  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  BANK-PROTECTING  ACT. 


(Political  Register,  September,  1818) 


North  Hampstead,  Long  Island,  July  1st,  1818. 
SIR, 

I  address  you  upon  the  subject  of  the  debate  on  the  thing  called  the 
Bank- Restriction  Act,  passed  in  May  last,  and  in  which  debate  you  took 


I 
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a  part.  I  make  use  of  your  name  upon  this  occasion  for  two  reasons  : 
Jirst,  that  the  letter,  which  I  am  writing1,  may,  without  much  of  cir- 
cumlocution, have  an  appellation  to  distinguish  it  from  other  of  my 
letters  on  the  same  subject;  and,  second,  that  I  may  directly,  and,  as 
it  were  foot-to-foot,  place  myself,  as  to  some  of  your  opinions,  in  oppo- 
sition to  you,  whom  I  regard  as  being*  by  far  the  most  able  man  now  in 
what  is  called  the  House  of  Commons.  The  question  upon  which  we 
are  at  issue,  involves  considerations  of  most  tremendous  importance  ; 
and  the  decision  of  it  must  take  place  at  no  very  distant  day.  There- 
fore, though  my  opinions  respecting  it  stand  already,  over  and  over 
again,  recorded  in  terms  the  most  positive  as  to  meaning  and  the  most 
distinct  as  to  expression,  I  am  anxious,  from  a  sense  of  duty  towards  my 
country,  as  well  as  from  a  love  of  honest  fame,  to  put  them  once  more 
into  print.  If  events  should  prove  that  I  am  in  error,  as  to  this  weighty 
matter,  justice  towards  those  whom  I  may  have  misled,  demands  that  I 
put  into  their  hands  the  power  of  detection  ;  and  if  events  should  prove 
that  I  am  correct,  justice  towards  myself  demands  that  I  put  beyond  all 
dispute,  my  claim  to  that  public  confidence,  which  may  serve  as  some 
compensation  for  all  the  persecution  which  I  have  suffered,  chiefly  for 
having  promulgated  these  very  opinions,  which  I  am  now  about  to 
re-assert. 

During  the  far  greater  part  of  my  political  life,  I  have  entertained, 
and  have,  with  very  little  intermission,  been  endeavouring  to  produce 
in  the  minds  of  others,  a  hatred  and  a  horror  of  the  funding  and  paper- 
money  system.  In  referring  to  its  origin,  I  found  it  bottomed  in  a 
settled  design  to  sap  the  foundations  of  the  Constitution  of  England ; 
and,  in  tracing  its  progress,  I  found  this  detestable  design  had,  by  the 
intended  means,  and  in  the  intended  manner,  been  but  too  fuily  accom- 
plished. But,  it  is  not  of  the  silent,  the  sapping,  the  corrupting  effects 
of  this  bishop-begotten  and  hell-born  system  that  I  am  now  about  to 
speak  :  nor  is  it  of  the  misery,  the  starvation,  the  stripes,  and  the 
deadly  wounds,  which,  with  the  aid  of  a  standing  army,  it  is,  at  this 
time,  inflicting  on  the  nation.  It  is  of  the  effects  which  it  has  yet  in 
reserve;  and  with  regard  to  which  effects,  I  perceive,  that  you  hold 
opinions  opposite  to  mine. 

I  will  not  waste  my  time,  as  you  thought  proper  to  waste  yours,  in  an 
exposure  of  the  flimsy,  the  shuffling,  the  false,  the  ridiculous  pretexts, 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  put  forward  as  the  grounds  of 
his  proposition  for  continuing  the  Protecting  Act  in  force  for  another 
year.  It  can  never  be  worth  the  ink  that  one  writes  with  to  be  listened 
to  by  those,  who  could,  for  one  single  moment,  listen  to  those  pretexts 
as  something  worthy  of  attention.  Your  observations  on  the  future 
effects  of  the  system  and  your  opinions  as  to  the  practicability  and  the 
means  of  preventing  those  effects  :  these  constitute  the  only  parts  of  the 
debate  that  merit  the  notice  of  any  rational  being. 

It  has  always  been  an  opinion,  openly  avowed  by  me,  that  the  fund- 
ing-system would  be  marked  in  its  last  stage  by  a  great  national 
change ;  and,  more  recently,  since  it  has  been  upheld  as  co-partner  of 
the  Borough-system,  and  since  such  and  so  many  acts  of  tyranny  have 
been  committed  in  the  upholding  of  these  systems,  I  have  been  of 
opinion,  as  I  yet  am,  that  the  end  of  the  funding  will  be  the  end  of  its 
atrocious  associate ;  that  they  will  die  in  each  other's  arms  amidst  the 
shouting  of  the  people,  and  this  we  may,  I  take  it,  call  a  great  convulsion. 
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You  are,  I  see,  Sir,  also  of  opinion,  that  the  thing  will  end  in  a  great 
convulsion.  "  He  therefore  exhorted  the  House  to  show  its  earnestness 
"  upon  this  occasion.  If  it  did  not  do  so,  he  feared  that  the  conse- 
"  quences  would  bo  dreadful ;  that  a  terrible  convulsion  would  take 
"  place.  This  was,  probably,  the  last  struggle  to  guard  against  that 
"  melancholy  event,  and  let  each  man,  who  felt  for  the  country,  have 
"  the  satisfaction  of  thinking,  that  whatever  be  the  result,  he  had  done 
"  his  duty." — These  are  the  words  of  the  close  of  your  reply.  Suffi- 
ciently impressive ;  sufficiently  awful  the  warning.  But  of  what  use 
was  the  warning?  What  was  it  intended  to  produce?  Much  able 
statement  in  your  speech  ;  a  great  deal  of  well-pointed  reasoning.  But, 
for  what  ?  To  what  end  ? 

To  put  the  matter  into  plain  propositions,  it  stood  thus :  that  the 
House  ought  to  be  in  earnest;  that,  if  they  were  not,  the  paper-money 
would  produce  dreadful  consequences,  and  a  great  convulsion  ;  and  that, 
in  order  to  show  their  earnestness,  they  ought  to  appoint  a  Committee 
to  inquire,  before  they  passed  the  Bill. 

Thus  far  I  see  my  way  clearly.  It  is  plain,  and  I  cannot  err.  A  great 
mischief,  a  dreadful  consequence,  a  convulsion,  may,  in  some  cases,  be 
prevented,  by  stopping  to  inquire  before  we  proceed  to  action.  But, 
was  this  one  of  these  cases  ?  Could  any  inquiry  have  tended  to  prevent 
that  blowing-up,  of  which  you  expressed  your  dread  ?  Was  it  possible ; 
I  will  not  say  probable;  was  it  possible;  was  it  within  the  compass  of 
human  skill  or  force,  to  make  provision  against  that  "  melancholy 
event,"  which  you  anticipated  with  so  much  apparent  sincerity  and 
sorrow  ?  You  seem  to  have  been  of  opinion,  that  it  was ;  I  am  of 
opinion  that  it  ivas  not. 

In  order  to  enter  fairly  upon  the  discussion  of  this  question,  to  wit, 
whether  it  was,  or  was  not,  possible  to  obtain,  by  inquiry,  any  means  of 
preventing  a  final  blowing-up  of  the  paper-system,  I  must  look  back  at 
what  you  say,  in  your  own  speech,  as  to  the  topics  and  objects  of  inquiry. 
These  I  find  stated  in  the  following  words:  — 

"  There  remained  little  for  him  to  say,  except  on  the  subject  of  the  miscJiicf* 
which  some  persons  apprehend  from  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank 
of  England.  To  a  certain  extent  he  was  willing  to  admit,  that  these  apprehen- 
sions might,  perhaps,  he  well  founded.  He  did  not  believe,  however,  that  any 
violent  shock  could  occur.  He  by  no  means  supposed  that  the  Bank  would  try  to 
secure  the  continuance  of  the  restriction,  by  making  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments  as  difficult  and  as  dangerous  as  possible  ;  arid  be  was  convinced,  that 
if  the  -Bank  sincerely  applied  themselves  gradually  and  gently  to  prepare  for  that 
resumption,  although,  undoubtedly  a  great  diminution  must  take  place  in  the  exist- 
'my  circulation,  yet,  that  it  would  not  be  productive  of  any  of  those  fatal  conse- 
quences which  it  u-as  the  fashion  to  apprehend  from  it.  If  there  were  no  other 
grounds  for  going  into  an  inquiry,  the  expediency  of  trying  if  a  Committee  of 
that  House  could  not  chalk  out  come  course  by  which  the  Bank  of  England  might 
resume  their  payments  in  cash  without  endangering  the  tranquillity  and  welfare  of 
the  community,  would  be  one  amply  sufficient.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  Indeed,  were 
we  asked  how  such  a  Committee  as  that  for  the  appointment  of  which  he  was 
about  to  move,  could  best  employ  themselves,  he  would  say,  in  endeavouring  to 
devise  the  means  by  which  the  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  might  be  gradually  brought 
about,  and  a  limit  put  to  the  isstie  of  paper,  so  as  to  facilitate  those  objects  without 
risking  any  sericv*  shock.  This,  he  believed,  might  be  done  ;  but  he  also  believed 
that  it  could  be  done  only  by  a  Committee  composed  of  intelligent  individual?-, 
who  would  calmly  and  dispassionately  enter  into  the  investigation  of  the  subject, 
and  collect  all  possible  information  upon  it  from  those  who  were  the  most  com- 
petent to  the  task  of  affording  such  information." 
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This,  then,  was  to  be  the  object  of  inquiry  :  the  Committee  were  to 
"  endeavour  to  devise  the  means,  by  which  the  cash-payments  by  the 
"  Bank  might  be  gradually  brought  about,  and  a  limit  put  to  the  issue  of 
"  paper,  so  as  to  facilitate  those  objects  without  risking  any  serious 
"  shock."  Your  opinions  as  to  the  probability  of  the  Committee  effect- 
ing this  object  are  in  the  affirmative.  You  admit,  that,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, there  may  be  mischiefs  attending  the  resuming  of  cash  payments  ; 
but,  you  do  not  believe  that  any  violent  shock  would  occur.  You  be- 
lieve, that,  if  the  Bank  were  to  apply  themselves  sincerely  to  prepare 
gradually  and  gently  for  the  resumption,  although  a  great  diminution  in 
the  circulation  would  take  place,  yet  that  no  fatal  consequences  would 
ensue. 

This  was  your  opinion,  Sir  ;  and,  no  wonder  that  it  was  cheered  by  the 
Boroughmen,  by  whom  you  were  surrounded.  This  opinion  came,  too, 
so  pat  just  after  my  dismal  predictions  and  doctrines,  contained  in  that 
petition,  which  Lord  FOLKESTONE  (for  what  reasons  his  Lordship  best 
knows)  had  refused  to  present,  but  which  had  not,  for  that  refusal,  been 
the  less  read.  This  opinion  had  an  effect  upon  the  Boroughmen  like 
that  of  ether  or  laudanum  upon  a  losing  gamester ;  or,  like  that  of 
Loader's  dram  upon  Old  Mother  Cole.  And  so  you  "  went  out  of  the 
House  amidst  the  loudest  cheers  !"  "  Thank  you  kindly,  Mr.  Loader! 
Bless  you,  dear  Mr.  Loader!" 

I  must  be  insincere  myself,  or  I  must  treat  you  with  sincerity  ;  and  yet 
if  I  do,  I  am  afraid  I  must  offend  you  ;  for,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me 
to  consider  you  as  having  been  sincere  upon  this  occasion  without  con- 
sidering you  as  extremely  shallow  with  regard  to  a  matter,  which  you 
ought  to  have  well  understood,  before  you  attempted  to  speak  upon  it  in  a 
public  assembly;  and  particularly  before  you  took  upon  you  to  be  a  leader 
in  the  discussion.  As  being  the  least  offensive  of  the  two,  however,  I 
will  suppose  you  to  have  been  sincere ;  and,  upon  that  supposition,  will 
proceed  to  give  my  reasons  in  opposition  to  this  your  consoling  and 
comforting  opinion ;  which  opinion  is,  that  means  can  be  devised  for 
enabling  the  Bank  to  pay  in  coin  without  producing  any  serious  mischief, 
any  fatal  consequences,  any  violent  shock. 

As  to  mischief  ov  fatal  consequences,  I  may  think  so  too.  But,  then, 
what  you  may  think  mischief  and  fatal  consequences,  I  may  regard  as 
most  happy  events.  To  get  rid  of  all  misunderstanding  here,  I  shall,  as 
I  fairly  may,  suppose  you  to  mean,  that  the  payment  may  take  place 
without  a  blowing-up  oj  the  paper,  and  the  seat-selling  systems,  and 
that  paper-money  and  the  debt  and  the  dividends  and  army,  and  all  can 
go  on  as  they  now  go  on. 

If,  Sir,  as  a  quieter  to  those  persons,  who,  you  say,  apprehend  mis- 
chiefs from  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  ;  and,  if,  in  answer  to  the 
fashionable  opinions  about  fatal  consequences  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  same  cause ;  if  you,  as  might  have  been  expected,  had,  in  answer  to 
these  apprehensions,  offered  some  reasons,  instead  of  a  naked  opinion  in 
the  negative;  you  would  have  saved  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  How- 
ever your  opinion  being  wholly  unsupported  by  any  reasons  does  not 
prevent  me  from  stating  reasons  in  support  of  my  opinion  ;  and,  if  my 
reasons  be  good,  your  opinion  must  be  erroneous. 

Doubtless  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  it  is  called, 
would  consist  of  some  surprisingly  ingenious  gentlemen  ;  but,  though 
they  would  have  been  able  to  draw  up,  in  a  short  time,  a  green-bag 
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report,  there  are  certain  things  which  they  could  not  have  done  unless 
the  House  could  have  communicated  to  them  a  real,  instead  of  an  hyper- 
bolical omnipotence.  And,  amongst  the  things  which  a  Committee 
could  not  have  done,  one  would  have  been,  the  preventing  of  the  holders 
of  notes  from  going  to  get  cash  for  them,  as  soon  as  the  Bank  should 
begin  to  pay  :  yet,  unless  they  could  have  done  this,  it  is  pretty  clear  to 
me,  that  the  payment  would  not  have  gone  on  for  two  days. 

That  the  Bank  cannot  venture  to  pay  now  is  certain.  That  fact  must 
be  taken  as  admitted  •  because,  if  it  could  venture  to  pay  now,  the  Bill 
would  not  have  been  passed  ;  no,  nor  asked  for.  And,  why  cannot  it  pay 
now  ?  For  the  same  reason  that  many  other  people  cannot  pay  their 
bills  ;  namely,  because  it  has  not  money  enough  to  pay  with. 

There  are  two  ways  of  enabling  the  Bank  to  pay :  one  by  putting  gold 
into  its  coffers,  and  the  other,  by  reducing  the  quantity  of  paper  noiu 
afloat.  As  to  the  first,  how  is  the  Bank  to  get  more  gold  into  its  coffers 
than  it  now  has  in  those  coffers,  which,  I  believe,  contain  very  little  ? 
I  ask  how,  Sir  ?  What  scheme  could  your  Committee  have  devised  to 
effect  this  purpose  ?  Suppose  I  have  a  parcel  of  notes  out  payable  on 
demand.  I  wish  to  take  them  up ;  I  wish  to  be  able  to  pay  them.  I 
have  not  money  enough  to  take  them  up  ;  what  am  I  to  do  ?  Borrow 
some  money.  But,  I  must  give  more  notes  for  the  money  I  borrow,  or 
must  sell  my  goods,  or  pawn  them.  The  Bank  has  nothing  to  sell  or  to 
pawn  ;  and,  therefore,  it  must  buy  gold  with  new  issues  of  notes.  Now, 
Sir,  if  a  man  who  had  a  hundred  pounds  out  in  notes,  were  to  buy  a 
hundred  pounds  in  gold  with  another  hundred  pounds  in  notes,  and  then 
pay  oft" the  first  hundred  with  the  gold,  and  if  all  his  notes  were  payable 
on  demand  to  bearer,  would  he  not  be  sent  to  a  mad-house  without  any 
further  proof  of  his  confirmed  insanity  ? 

A  Member  of  Parliament,  whom  I  once  (in  the  Bullion  Committee 
time)  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  to  go  to  the  House  and  blow  all  the 
absurdities  into  air,  asked  me,  why  goods  might  not  be  sent  abroad  and 
sold  for  gold,  and  the  gold  brought  home  to  the  Bank  !  My  answer  was, 
that  there  was  no  other  objection  to  this  scheme,  than,  that  the  owners 
of  the  goods  would,  in  all  probability,  want  to  keep  for  their  own  use 
the  gold  that  the  goods  would  be  sold  for.  His  next  question  was,  why 
the  Government  could  not  get  gold  from  South  America.  To  be  sure, 
the  mines  were  the  places  to  look  towards.  But,  then,  it  unluckily  hap. 
pened,  that  the  owners  of  the  gold  in  South  America  would  demand 
payment  for  the  gold;  and,  what  was  more,  so  little  bowels  would  they 
have  for  SAMUEL  THORNTON  and  Company,  that  they  would  take  care 
and  have  the  goods  before  they  would  let  the  gold  go  ;  and,  then,  if  the 
Bank  sent  the  goods,  they  must  issue  paper  to  pay  for  the  goods.  By 
the  help  of  a  fleet  and  an  army,  the  Bank  might,  indeed,  rob  the  South 
American  Mine-owners  to  a  trifling  extent ;  or,  the  Bank-men  might 
rob  the  houses  and  travellers  at  home,  though,  perhaps,  they  would  find 
little  except  their  own  paper.  This,  probably,  the  Bank-men  would 
have  some  scruple  to  do,  unless  assured  of  an  Indemnity  Bill  before 
hand  ;  though  they  have  done,  indeed,  a  great  deal  worse  things. 

Their  case,  then,  as  far  as  relates  to  augmenting-  the  relative  proportion 
of  their 'gold,  is  desperate  ;  for  this  last  is  the  only  possible  way,  in  which 
they  can  effect  that  object.  How  should  there  be  any  other,  except,  to 
the  asses'  ears  of  MIDAS,  the  Boroughmongers  and  Bank-men  could  add 
his  gold-creating  touch  ?  They  have  a  parcel  of  paper,  snips  of  paper, 
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of  no  value,  which  they  want  to  convert  into  pieces  of  precious  metal. 
A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  Norfolk  farmer,  who  sold  five  hundred  golden 
guineas  to  the  guard  of  the  Norwich  coach,  for  twenty-seven  shillings 
each.  The  dealer  brought  down  the  money  the  next  trip,  and  asked  for 
the  guineas.  The  farmer  had  them  in  London,  and  up  he  went  with  the 
guard  in  order  to  deliver  them.  He  had  them  quite  safe  in  London,  for 
they  were  in  the.  Bank,  where  he  had  lodged  them  three  years  before  for 
the  sake  of  secure  keeping  !  He  went  to  the  Bank,  but  it  was  restrained 
from  letting  him  have  them  out !  What  a  swindle  !  And  is  it  possible 
for  it  to  be  believed,  that  these  people  are  never  to  be  called  to  account ! 
Are  these  the  men,  who  sit  in  consultation  to  determine,  who  shall  be 
hanged,  and  who  shall  not  be  hanged? 

There  are  very  few  now-a-days,  who  are  so  foolish  as  this  farmer  was. 
When  that  prime  tool  of  the  Boroughmongers,  Gibbs,  was  calling  for  his 
fellow -labourers  to  make  me  a  "  blighted  example/'  ho  did  not,  I  dare 
say,  imagine,  that  he  was  doing  that  \vhicli  would  produce  a  new  era,  a 
totally  new  era,  in  political  knowledge.  "  Paper  against  Gold"  was 
amongst  the  fruits  of  that  act  of  tyranny ;  and,  Sir,  whatever  the  stupid 
herd,  to  whom  you  addressed  yourself,  may  think,  the  people  of  England, 
the  oppressed  people  of  England,  know  all  about  the  paper-money  sys- 
tem, and  about  which,  before  the  Hail-set  thought  they  had  murdered 
me,  the  people  in  general  knew  no  more  than  they  knew  of  the  feats  of 
witches  and  wizards.  They  did  not  know  what  a  fundholder,  a  loan- 
jobber,  or  a  director  was.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  manner  of  making 
funds  and  debts  ;  and,  they,  if  possible,  knew  less  than  nothing  about  the 
manner  in  which  they  themselves  were  affected  by  this  mystery  of  iniquity. 
Little  did  they,  before  this  period,  imagine  that  this  system  of  funding 
took  from  them  f.uirpence,  at  least,  in  the  price  of  every  pot  of  beer  ;  and, 
that  it  was  in  fact,  this  system,  first  proposed  by  BISHOP  BURNET,  which 
had,  by  degrees,  stripped  the  artizan  and  the  labourer  of  all  those  con- 
veniences ancl  those  means  of  good-living*,  which  were  enjoyed  by  their 
grandfathers.  The  mass  of  the  people  knew,  in  short,  nothing  about  tiie 
matter.  But  Gibbs  and  his  set  had  tied  me  to  the  stake  ;  and  their  ma- 
lice and  cruelty  and  insolence  were  destined  to  be  the  means  of  producing* 
a  new  era  in  political  knowledge.  "  Paper  against  Gold"  will  long  and 
long  after  the  bubble  shall  have  bursted,  and  overwhelmed  all  those  who 
now  by  various  means,  oppress  the  nation,  live  to  bear  testimony  to  my 
fortitude  and  perseverance  and  to  the  infamy  of  my  persecutors. 

But,  the  good  of  the  thing  is,  that,  while  the  people  read  this  little 
book,  the  Borough-usurpers  and  their  tools  do  not  read  it.  So  that  these 
latter,  to  their  nature  and  habit-engendered  stupidity,  add,  in  this  case, 
a  refusal  to  use  the  ordinary  means  of  acquiring  knowledge.  The 
Blanketteers,  who  cannot  have  less  than  about  twenty  thousand  copies  of 
this  little  book  amongst  them,  and  who  have  seen  all  its  principles  es- 
tablished and  its  predictions  verified,  to  the  very  letter,  by  events  ;  the 
Blanketteers,  Sir,  if  they  happened  to  read  the  debate,  on  which  I  am 
commenting,  would  smile  with  scorn  at  those  cheers,  with  which  the 
ignorant  crew  honoured  your  comforting  opinion.  The  Blanketteers 
would  laugh  at  the  idea  of  the  Bank  adding  to  its  stock  of  gold  ;  they 
would  laugh  ct  the  idea  of  the  Bank,  "  sending  out  gold  and  re-purchasing 
it,"  as  mentioned  in  another  part  of  your  speech;  for,  their  little  book 
has,  long  and  long  ago,  taught  them  how  futile,  how  childish,  how  con- 
temptible, all  such  notions  are. 
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I  have  said,  that  it  is  impossible,  absolutely  impossible  for  the  Bank  to 
add  to  its  relative  stock  of  gold,  except  by  direct  robbery  ;  that  is  to  say, 
by  a  robbery  committed  in  South  America  (not  easy),  or  a  robbery  com- 
mitted on  the  highway  and  in  the  houses  at  home  :  a  dash  at  the  gold 
baubles  and  silver  spoons.  I  can  see,  I  think,  what  is  running  in  your 
head  upon  this  subject.  You  seem  to  imagine,  that,  if  the  Bank  were  to 
issue  a  parcel  of  notes  and  to  purchase  gold  with  them,  though  they  would 
thereby  add  to  the  positive  quantity  of  notes,  they  would  diminish  the 
relative  quantity ;  for  that,  the  new  notes  would  lodge  gold  equal  to 
themselves  in  amount,  which  the  old  notes  have  not  done.  You  will  say, 
that,  if  a  man  has  a  hundred  one-pound-notes  out,  and  has  only  one 
guinea  in  his  coffers,  and  then  put  out  another  hundred  notes  and  buy 
guineas  with  them,  and  put  the  guineas  in  his  coffers,  he  will,  by  this 
operation,  have  added  to  his  relative  quantity  of  gold. 

This  is  all  very  true,  only  you  are  supposing  what  it  is  impossible  to 
effect.  But,  let  us  see  how  an  attempt  in  this  way  would  work  in  prac- 
tice. Suppose  the  Bank,  or  the  Borough- tyrants  (for  the  paper  is  theirs) 
to  have  SO  millions  of  notes  in  circulation,  and  to  have  half  a  million  of 
gold  in  their  coffers.  Well ;  they  want  to  add  to  their  gold ;  why  Y 
Because  they  want  to  be  able  to  pay  in  gold.  They,  therefore  buy  ten 
millions  of  gold  ;  but,  they  do  it  with  an  additional  issue  of  notes  ;  and, 
mind,  this  issue  must  exceed  ten  millions;  because,  the  paper  must  be 
below  par,  else  the  Bank  could  now  pay  in  gold,  without  any  purchase  of 
gold.  Very  well,  then  ;  the  Bank  has  now  ten  and  a  half  millions  of  gold 
in  its  coffers,  and  much  more  than  forty  millions  of  paper  afloat. 

You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  this  new  issue  of  paper  would  instantly 
send  up  prices  to  an  enormous  height  :  you  are,  I  suppose,  aware,  that 
it  would  sink  the  value  of  the  paper  in  the  same  proportion  :  if  you  are 
not  aware  of  these  things,  the  Blanketteers  are.  But,  having  this  gold 
in  its  coffers,  the  Bank  will  then  begin  to  pay.  Indeed  !  If  it  does,  I 
can  assure  it,  that  I,  who  hold  twenty-one  of  its  depreciated  pound-notes, 
will  instantly  go  and  get  twenty  of  its  guineas  for  them.  Thus  will  every 
other  note-holder  act,  to  be  sure :  so  that,  in  about  two  days  all  the  gold 
will  be  drained  out,  and  the  quantity  of  paper  left  in  circulation  will  be 
much  greater  than  before  the  remedy  was  applied. 

A  worthy  friend  of  mine,  and  one  of  the  most  pleasant,  hearty,  and 
able  men  I  ever  knew,  the  late  Mr.  BAVERSTOCK  of  Alton,  used  to  say  of 
the  Unitarians,  "  I  want  to  know  what  they  ivould  be  uf:  they  will  believe, 
"  and  will  not  believe :  they  will  have  a  creed,  and  yet  they  will  be  infi- 
"  dels."  Your  financial  faith,  Sir,  appears  to  me  to  be  of  this  description. 
You  think  this  paper-money  a  very  dangerous  thing ;  you  think  it  big  with 
fatal  consequences,  shocks,  and  convulsions ;  and  you  think  it  very  easy, 
perfectly  easy,  for  the  Bank  to  pay  out  its  gold  and  then  buy  it  bade  again, 
only  by  experiencing  some  loss.  If  this  be  true,  Sir,  what  ground  is  there 
for  alarm  ?  If  this  be  true,  the  Borough-men  may  snore  away  the  whole 
twenty-four,  instead  of  twenty,  hours  of  their  time. 

That  the  Bank  is  quite  able  to  pay  its  gold  out,  and  that  it  might 
effect  the  thing  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  nobody,  I  believe,  will  dis- 
pute ;  but,  as  to  getting  it  bade  again,  that  would  be  a  very  different 
matter :  for,  as  we  have  clearly  seen,  it  must  be  effected  by  the  means  of 
new  issues  of  paper ;  and,  therefore,  supposing  the  paying  out  not  to 
cause  a  total  blow-up  at  once,  the  Bank  would,  when  the  operation  was 
over,  only  be  just  where  it  was  before  the  operation  began. 
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The  "  some  loss''  it  is,  however,  that  puzzles  me  the  most.  I  must 
quote  your  words  here;  for,  as  I  can  hardly  believe  my  own  eyes,  my 
friends,  the  Blanketteers,  may  well  doubt  of  their  correctness  upon  this 
occasion. 

"  Let  the  Bank  of  England  send  out  large  quantities  of  gold  from  their  coffers. 
That  would  alter  the  rate  of  exchange.  The  Bank  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
purchasing  gold  to  replenish  their  coffers,  though  certainly  at  some  loss.  But  the 
question  was  which  was  hest — that  Great  Britain  should  lose  the  character  for 
good  faith  which  she  had  hitherto  maintained,  or  that  the  Bank  should  be  obliged 
to  disgorge  a  part  of  the  enormous  profits  which  it  had  made  from  the  country  at 
large  ?  (Hear,  hear,  hear  !}  Was  it  more  desirable  that  the  public  credit  should 
be  preserved,  or  that  the  Bank,  having  accumulated  millions  upon  millions, 
without  contributing  in  the  smallest  degree  to  the  national  expenditure,  should 
be  enabled  to  persevere  in  that  system  ?  (Hear,  hear,  hear  /)" 

Yes,  yes  !  The  Borough-men  may  cry  "  Hear,  hear,  hear  /"  But,  Sir, 
the  Blanketteers  know  very  well,  that  all  this  affected  reproach  on  the 
Bank  is  mere  words,  and  that  the  Bank  is  only  one  of  the  tools  of  the 
Borough-men  !  Be  you  assured,  that  all,  of  the  Blanketteer  order,  are 
quite  proof  against  every  attempt  to  impose  on  them  by  affected  reproaches 
against  "  the  Bank." 

Aye,  Sir,  "  let  the  Bank  send  out  large  quantities  of  gold  from  their 
coffers."  They  mus*,  get  these  quantities  in  first,  to  be  sure  ;  but,  never 
mind  that ;  let  us,  for  argument's  sake,  suppose  the  large  quantities  to  be 
there.  Well ;  now  the  gold  is  sent  out.  How  is  the  Old  Lady  to  get  it 
back  ?  She  is,  it  seems,  to  purchase  it  back.  With  what  ?  With 
what  ?  With  what,  I  say  !  Answer  me,  or  I  die  !  With  what  is  she 
to  purchase  it  back  ?  Why,  with  a  new  batch  of  notes,  to  be  sure  ; 
unless  she  go  and  plunder  the  gold  and  silversmiths'  shops  and  rifle  the 
butlers'  pantries.  In  what  other  way  is  the  old  hag  to  purchase  it  back  ? 
A  witch,  indeed,  she  is,  as  far  as  tormenting  and  murdering  goes  ;  but, 
as  to  the  turning  of  paper  into  gold,  she  is  as  harmless  as  the  innocent 
in  the  cradle.  It  is  all  nonsense ;  it  is  all  absurdity  indescribable  ;  for, 
what  would  be  done  at  home,  while  the  gold  was  travelling  to  and  from 
the  Continent.  But,  never  mind  this  ;  let  us  swallow  this  :  she  would, 
by  the  operation,  supposing  it  to  be  as  you  say,  gain  nothing  in  the  way 
of  ability  to  pay. 

But  the  "  loss  ;"  the  "  some  loss,"  that  she  would  experience  :  what 
can  that  mean^  I  winder  ?  Pray,  Sir,  what  has  the  old  Lady  to  lose  ? 
Do  you  happen  to  know  the  precise,  or  probable,  place  of  deposit  of  any 
of  her  valuables  9  If  you  do,  it  would  be  but  friendly  dealing  to  apprize 
the  Blanketteers  of  it ;  for  they  will,  one  of  these  days,  be  glad  to  possess 
information  upon  the  subject.  Do  you  allude  to  her  shop,  or  to  the 
houses  and  lands  and  chattels  of  the  Directors  and  others  of  her  Com- 
pany ?  These  she  might,  indeed,  lose,  and,  in  the  end,  she  probably 
will ;  but  they  would  amount  to  little.  Do  you  allude  to  the  several 
millions  of  what  is  called  Stock,  or  Funds,  or  Per  Cents.,  of  which  she  is 
the  owner  ?  Come,  here  we  have,  then,  the  great  book  before  us,  and 
here  we  find  her  written  down  for,  suppose,  twenty  millions.  Now,  then, 
what  is  your  notion  ?  That  sha  can  get  people  to  come  and  purchase 
part  of  this  stock  with  gold  at  a  loss  to  her;  that  is  to  say,  below  the 
current  paper-price  ?  Why,  Sir,  the  very  thought  of  such  an  operation 
would  send  down  her  paper  fifty  to  the  hundred ;  and,  an  attempt  to  put 
it  into  practice  would  blow  up  the  whole  thing1. 
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No  :  you  mean  none  of  these.  Your  meaning  is,  that  she  must  give 
more  for  the  gold  in  paper  than  the  nominal  value  of  the  gold,  if  in  coin  ; 
and  a  higher  price  than  the  real  money-price,  if  in  bullion  :  and  this 
would  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  making,  upon  the  whole  of  the 
operation,  an  addition,  relative  as  well  as  positive,  to  the  quantity  of  her 
paper. 

There  remains,  then,  as  I  said  before,  no  way,  but  that  of  direct 
robbery  and  plunder,  to  add  to  the  relative  quantity  of  her  gold  by  the 
bringing  in  of  gold.  I  have,  indeed,  overlooked  one  way  of  effecting 
this  grand  purpose,  and  which  way  I  must  notice  before  I  proceed  to  the 
second  part  of  my  subject.  It  is  this  :  the  Boroughmongers  might  give 
up  their  estates,  equipages,  and  other  moveables.  These,  which  have 
chiefly  been  derived  from  public  plunder,  would  bring  gold  quickly.  This 
gold  might  go  to  the  Bank,  and  it  would,  as  Mr.  CATLEY  truly  said,  en- 
able the  Old  Hag  to  face  her  creditors,  pay  oft'  her  notes,  and  to  pass 
once  more  for  an  honest  dame.  Whether  these  conscientious  Borough- 
men,  who  cheered  you,  and  who  are  so  anxious  to  see  guineas  return, 
would  voluntarily  acquiesce  in  this  measure,  I  leave  for  wiser  men  to 
decide  ;  but,  that  this  (with  the  exception  of  the  robbery  and  burglary 
plan)  is  the  only  means  by  which  gold  can  be  brought  into  the  Bank  in 
such  a  way  as  to  augment  the  relative  proportion  of  gold  now  in  the 
coffers  of  that  prime  instrument  of  the  Borough -tyranny,  must,  I  think, 
now  be  clear  as  day-light  to  every  one,  who  is  not  wilfully  and  obstinately 
blind. 

We  now  come,  Sir,  to  the  other  mode  of  augmenting  the  relative 
quantity  of  the  cash  of  the  Bank-men  :  namely,  the  reducing  of  the 
quantity  of  their  paper.  It  is  your  opinion  that  this  can  be  done  in 
such  a  degree  as  to  enable  the  Bank  to  resume  cash-payments,  and  that, 
too,  without  producing  any  shock  ;  and  that,  by  this  means,  the  present 
system  of  sway  in  England  may  be  carried  on  for  ages  yet  to  come. 

In  combatting  this  opinion  I  shall  hardly  be  a  cool,  because  I  shall  be 
a  deeply-interested,  reasoner;  for,  if  I  could  believe  your  opinion  to  be 
sound,  I  should  be  the  most  mortified  and  most  miserable  of  human 
beings.  It  is  a  directly  opposite  opinion,  firmly  settled  in  my  mind,  that 
forms  the  sole  foundation  of  my  hope.  Were  it  not  for  this  hope,  I 
should  droop  down  into  a  state  of  despondency,  and,  without  another 
effort,  give  up  my  unhappy  country  to  the  base,  black-hearted,  and 
bloody  tyrants,  by  whom  she  is  now  robbed,  scourged  and  insulted. 

But,  whatever  my  wishes  may  be,  they  cannot  impair  my  reasoning.  I 
know  well,  that,  according  to  the  cieed  of  your  hearers,  truth  is  not 
truth,  if  it  drop  from  my  pen  ;  nor  is  this  of  any  importance  in  my  eyes ; 
with  the  rest  of  mankind  the  case  is  different.  They  will  reject,  or  adopt, 
my  opinions,  as  these  are  unsupported,  or  supported,  by  undoubted  fact 
and  conclusive  argument.  I  do  not,  like  you,  Sir,  hold  forth  naked 
opinions  to  be  adopted  and  acted  upon  by  others  :  I  tender  not  anything 
of  mine  as  the  grounds  of  their  belief:  I  tender  reasoning,  which  is  the 
common  property  of  all  mankind. 

You  say,  Sir,  that  you  think,  that  "  means  may  be  found,  by  which 
"  cash-payments  may  be  gradually  and  gently  brought  about,  and  a  limit 
"put  to  the  issue  of  paper,  without  risking  any  scripts  shock."  I  say, 
that  such  means  cannot  be  found. 

You  speak,  indeed,  with  some  diffidence ;  and,  in  a  former  sentence, 
you  "  are  willing  to  admit,  that  mischief,  to  a  certain  extent,  might 
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arise/'  This  is  an  altered  tone.  The  Bullion  Committee  did  not  talk  in 
this  way.  They,  and  especially  your  wise  patron,  Lord  GRENVILLE, 
boldly  said,  that  the  Bank  ought  to  be  compelled  to  pay  on  a  day  to  be 
fixed,  as  the  only  means  of  restoring-  the  currency  of  the  country  to  a 
healthy  state.  A  man  must  be  a  lord  to  utter  a  foppish  phrase  like  this 
without  being-  hooted. 

But,  to  get  rid  of  all  loop-holes,  I  admit  your  qualifications  to  mean, 
that  the  greatest  of  all  possible  precautions  must  be  taken,  and  that,  even 
with  all  these  precautions,  some  mischiefs,  as  you  call  them,  something  of 
a  shock,  must  and  will  take  place.  Even  this  view,  which  is  the  most 
favourable  that  you,  an  orator  of  the  Borough-men,  can  take  of  the  mat- 
ter, would  be  quite  sufficient  to  alarm  any  one  but  a  besotted  English 
fund  holder. 

I,  however,  set  at  nought  all  your  qualifications ;  and,  I  say,  that  the 
thing  must  go  on  as  it  now  is,  that  the  Bank  never  can  pay,  or,  that  the 
whole  system,  Borough- men  and  all,  must  be  blown  up.  This  is  my 
opinion  ;  and  I  now  proceed  to  state  the  reasons,  upon  which  that  opinion 
is  founded. 

The  use  of  the  words  "gradually  "  and  "  gently"  make  a  great  drawl 
in  the  expression  of  your  opinion.  They  discover  great  diffidence,  great 
unfixedness,  and,  indeed,  great  confusion,  in  your  mind.  You  advance 
like  one  of  us  Englishmen  here,  when,  in  the  burning  hot  weather,  we 
attempt  to  imitate  the  natives  in  going  without  shoes.  You  had  been 
set  up  by  your  party  to  put  to  shame  the  poor  stick  that  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  bring  forward  the  Bill.  You  were  compelled  to  oppose  him, 
and  yet  you  had  too  much  regard  for  your  own  reputation  to  say  point 
blank,  that  the  Bank  could  be  enabled  to  pay.  Hence  all  your  qualifica- 
tions and  reservations.  But,  you  do  not  seem  to  have  perceived,  that 
these,  in  certain  cases,  lead  to,  instead  of  keeping  clear  of,  embarrass- 
ments ;  and,  that,  instead  of  saving  a  general  position,  they  destroy  it 
altogether. 

Precisely  thus  has  it  happened  here ;  and  if  I  had  a  mind  to  make 
short  work  of  your  opinion,  I  might  stop  at  showing  the  complete  ab- 
surdity of  this  notion  of  a  gradual  and  gentle,  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments; but  from  this  temptation  to  laziness,  I  abstain,  and  will,  there- 
fore, reserve  the  folly  of  this  notion  for  exposure  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
my  letter. 

To  enable  the  Bank  to  pay  in  gold  on  demand  the  Old  Lady  must  re- 
duce the  quantity  of  the  floating  paper.  Indeed,  you  say,  that  a  great 
diminution  must  take  place  in  the  currency  of  the  country.  Now,  it  is 
incontestibly  true,  that  such  diminution  must  create  a  great  loivering  of 
prices-,  and,  it  is  not  less  true,  that  this  lowering  of  prices  must  be  far 
greater  in  proportion  than  the  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  paper- 
money.  Because,  the  first  effect  of  the  lessening  of  the  quantity  of 
money  afloat,  is  to  straiten  and  throw  into  discredit  many  persons  who 
got  along  pretty  well  amidst  the  abundance  of  money.  The  operations 
of  this  class,  therefore,  do  not  remain  in  degree,  but  are  put  an  end  to 
altogether.  When  money  is  plenty,  it  moves  quicker  than  when  it  is 
scarce.  A  horse  will  be  sold  and  re-sold  ten  times  amidst  abundance  of 
money;  and,  perhaps,  not  twice  when  money  is  scarce;  and,  a  shilling 
which  passes  twenty-one  times  a  day  from  hand  to  hand,  is  just  as  effi- 
cient in  its  effect  upon  prices,  on  a  national  scale,  as  a  guinea  that 
change?  possessor  but  once  a  day. 
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What,  then,  are  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  a  great  diminution 
in  the  quantity  of  currency  afloat,  and  of  this  lowering  of  prices  ?  The 
ruin  and  misery  of  a  great  part  of  the  people,  and  the  actual  starvation 
of  many.  These  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  a  lowering  of  prices 
by  the  means  of  a  change  in  the  value  of  money  ;  and,  it  is  clearly 
seen,  that  such  change  must  be  effected  by  a  diminution  of  its  quantity. 
Suppose  me  to  be  a  haberdasher.  I  have  my  shop  full  of  goods,  as 
many  as  I  shall  sell  in  a  year.  I  lay  in  my  stock  to-day.  It  amounts  to 
three  thousand  pounds,  two  of  which  I  have  credit  for.  I  deal  in  gloves 
only,  and  they  are  laid  in  by  me  at  four  shillings  a  pair.  I  beg-in  selling  ; 
and  six  shillings  a  pair  give  me  a  good  profit.  But,  at  the  end  of  a  month 
the  Bank,  the  Boroughmongers'  Bank,  goes  to  work  to  prepare  for  cash 
payments.  It  draws  in  a  great  deal  of  its  paper.  Money  becomes  scarce  ; 
prices  fall.  I  can  sell  my  gloves  at  only  two  shillings  a  pair,  and  I  am 
done  for  at  a  blow.  Thus  it  must  be  with  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer, 
and  with  every  person  engaged  in  trade,  no  matter  of  what  sort. 

A  man  borrows  a  thousand  pounds,  to-day,  upon  a  house  worth  two 
thousand.  Next  month  the  Bank  draws  in  its  paper,  and  the  house  is 
not  worth  one  thousand.  He  loses  his  house  for  ever. 

Another  dies  to  day,  leaves  an  estate  to  his  son,  worth  three  thousand 
pounds,  with  legacies  to  pay  out  of  it  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  hundred. 
Before  a  sale  of  the  estate  takes  place,  the  drawings-in  of  the  Bank  have 
lowered  the  worth  of  the  estate  to  one  thousand.  The  legacies  can  be 
paid  only  in  part,  and  the  son  is  a  beggar. 

Wheat  is  15s.  a  bushel,  and  a  man,  calculating  upon  that  price,  rents  a 
farm  at  a  hundred  a  year.  The  drawings-in  at  the  Bank  brings  wheat 
down  to  5s.  a  bushel.  The  man  cannot  pay  his  rent,  his  stock  is  seized 
and  sold.  He  goes  to  jail,  and  his  family  to  the  poor-house. 

In   the  meanwhile    there    is  no  money  to  pay  the  journeymen  and 
labourers.     Employment  cannot  be  had  ;  and  starvation  follows.     How- 
ever, men  do  not,  in  very  great  numbers,  starve  to  death,  without  an 
effort  to  save  life.     Hence  robberies  and  thefts  ;  and,  to  prevent  detec- 
tion, come  murders.     This  is  the  natural,  this  is  the  inevitable  progress. 
These  would  be  the  consequences  if  there  were  no  taxes  at  all.     What, 
then,  must  the  consequences  be,  in  a  country  where  the  taxes  amount  to 
double  the  sum  that  the  rent  of  all  the  houses,  lands,  mines  and  canals 
amount  to  ?     And,  how  is  the  army  and  how  is   the  interest  of  the 
Borough-debt    to   be  paid,    if  the  wheat  fall  to    5s.  a  bushel  ?      You 
know  very  well,  Sir,  that  they  are  now  paid  partly  by  loans,  in  one  shape 
or  another.     You  know,  that  there  is  not  so  much  raised  as  is  wanted, 
by  fifteen  millions  a-year.     You  know  that  loans  to  this  extent  are 
annually  made.     You  know  that  these  loans  go  to  augment  the  Borough- 
debt  and  the  dividends,  and  that  this  requires  an  augmentation  of  the 
paper-money.     How,  then,  are  the  dividends  and  the  army  to  be  paid,  if 
prices    be   lowered  to   the  standard    of  wheat  at  5s.    a    bushel  ?      If 
money  enough  cannot  be  raised  now  ;  if  the  Borough-debt  keeps  on  in- 
creasing now,  what  is  it  to  do  when  this  lowering  of  prices  shall   take 
place  ?     And  you  complain  of  the  amount  of  the  debt;  blame  the  pool- 
stick  for  not  making  an  effort  to  reduce  it ;  and,  yet  you  would  add  to  it 
by  an  attempt  to  make  the  Bank  pay  in  coin  !     You  would  reduce  it  by 
doubling  its  real  amount !     Yes,  by  giving  the  fundholder  three  bushels 
of  wheat,  where  you  now  give  him  but  one  !     The  Borough-tyrants  are 
sadly  pestered  !     Sadly  bemired  ! 
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As  I  am  not  for  arguing  upon  any  disputed  fact,  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  bind  myself  down  to  wheat  at  Jive  shilling's  a  bushel.  I  am  de- 
cidedly of  opinion,  that  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  would  bring  it 
down  to  three  shillings  a  bushel,  and  then  we  should  come  to  one  of  the 
sides  of  the  favourite  alternative  of  Mr.  HUNT,  who  has,  for  ten  years 
past,  been  giving  as  a  toast,  "  Wheat  at  three  shillings  or  at  thirty 
shillings  the  bushel."  This  is  much  in  little.  It  is  not  yet  treason  ;  but, 
it  is  saying  all  in  few  words.  It  is  a  pithy  prayer  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Borough-tyranny.  Either  side  of  the  alternative  would  do  the  job; 
but  I  am  always  for  the  Mrce-shilling  side ;  for  then  the  howl  begins  with 
the  yeomanry  cavalry  crew.  The  Bank,  by  its  mere  attempt  to  prepare 
for  cash-payments,  brought  down  the  wheat  to  seven  or  eight  shillings  a 
bushel.  It  brought  it  down  to  this  price  from  fifteen  shillings  a  bushel ; 
and,  why  are  we  to  believe  that  it  would  not  have  come  down  to  three  if 
cash- payments  had  really  been  begun  ? 

The  miseries  of  1816  and  1817  are  hardly  forgotten  yet ;  and  the  acts 
of  the  Borough-tyrants  never  will  be.  The  thing  saved  itself  then,  partly 
by  violence  ;  but,  it  could  not  have  done  that  long;  and,  therefore,  out 
it  tumbled  its  paper  again.  Without  this,  dungeons  and  gags  and  gal- 
lowses and  bayonets  would  have  been,  in  a  very  short  time,  of  no  avail. 
It  is  not  the  return  of  prosperity  that  you  now  behold  ;  but  the  return  of 
paper. 

When  the  misery  was  at  its  height,  the  Borough-men  put  out  their  new 
gold  and  silver  coin.  The  fools  thought  they  were  getting  back  to  the 
chink  of  coin.  But,  compelled  to  slaughter  a  starving  people,  or  to  bring 
back  the  paper,  they  yielded,  and  brought  the  paper  back ;  and  instantly 
flew  away  all  their  gold  and  silver ;  and  CASTLEREAGH,  during  the  debate, 
says,  that  the  new  sovereigns  were  all  melted  doivn  and  sent  out  of  the 
country  \  The  Borough-tyrants  have,  in  order  to  obtain  a  respite,  put 
forth  the  paper  again,  and  you,  their  orator,  would  have  them,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  convulsion,  draw  it  in  again  ! 

In  "  Paper  against  Gold,"  Letter  XXV.,  I  had  said,  that,  if  the  Bank 
attempted  to  draw  in  its  paper,  universal  ruin  would  ensue.  Pray,  Sir, 
read  that  letter.  Never  mind  its  cheapness.  The  Blanketteers  have  all 
read  it.  Why  should  not  you  be  as  wise  as  they  ?  If  you  had  read  it, 
before  you  had  made  your  speech,  you  would,  I  think,  not  have  said  what 
you  did.  I  there  proved,  that  universal  ruin  must  be  the  effect  of  such 
an  attempt.  The  attempt  was  made,  and  the  ruin  came  ! 

But,  you  wish  the  Bank  to  proceed  gradually  and  gently.  When  a 
man  has  means  that  are  dropping  in  gradually,  he  may  pay  gradually ; 
but,  this  is  quite  another  case.  The  Bank  has  now  all  the  means  that  it 
ever  will  have,  or  can  have.  If  the  paper  bs  drawn  in  gradually,  the 
approach  of  the  misery  and  ruin  and  uproar  will  be  gradual  :  that  is  all. 
The  want  of  employment  will  come  on  gradually  and  gently,  but  it  will 
come.  The  convulsion  will  be  the  end  of  the  scene,  but  there  will  be  a 
convulsion.  The  notion  of  the  man,  who  attempted,  by  slow,  and  very 
slow,  very  gentle,  degrees,  to  teach  his  horse  to  live  without  food,  was 
much  about  a  level  with  this  notion  of  yours.  The  man  succeeded,  at 
last ;  but  just  at  the  moment  the  horse  died.  To  draw  in  the  paper- 
money,  without  reducing  the  interest  of  the  Borough-debt  and  all  public 
pay  and  salaries,  is  to  ruin  all  persons  in  trade  and  to  starve  the  labouring 
classes ;  and,  what  signifies  it  whether  this  ruin  and  starvation  come  all 
at  once,  or  by  degrees  ? 
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But,  besides  this  argument  founded  on  the  nature  of  the  case  itself,  we 
have  before  us  one  of  experience.  The  Bank  did  proceed  gradually  ;  it 
did  proceed  gently.  It  began  drawing-  in,  in  1814;  it  kept  on,  until 
1816,  about  October.  This  was  gently  enough.  The  nonsense  of  those 
years  will  stand  for  ever  recorded  as  the  tip-toe  nonsense  of  the  world. 
The  tradespeople  called  for  cheap  corn ;  the  farmers  and  their  greedy 
landlords  for  dear  corn.  The  landlords  would  "  tell  the  House  of  it, 
that  they  would  I"  And  away  they  went  to  the  "  omnipotent  house'*  to 
secure  them  a  fair  price  for  their  corn.  The  House  passed  a  Corn  Bill 
"to  protect  the  farmer,  that  useful  member  of  society."  And,  corn 
grew  cheaper  and  cheaper  !  I  kept  telling  Mr.  COKE  and  Mr.  WESTERN, 
that  they  were  upon  a  very  wrong  scent,  I  told  them,  that  the  Old  Lady 
ivas  at  work,  and  that  no  Corn  Bills  would  protect  them  against  her 
craft.  The  distresses  kept  on  increasing;  and,  in  1816,  on  came  the 
wise  landlords  again  with  long  strings  of  resolutions  for  the  relief  of  ^ 
agriculture.  Nothing  could  open  their  eyes.  Mr.  HUNT  told  a  set  of* 
these  dolts  at  Bath,  that  there  only  wanted  new  packages  of  paper-money 
to  make  them  all  happy.  They  affected  to  laugh,  talked  a  little  of  their 
nonsense,  and  parted  as  wise  as  they  met.  Thsse  were  some  of  Sir 
Francis  Burdett's  "  gentlemen  of  the  country  " 

The  true  history  of  all  the  miseries  of  18l5,  1816,  and  1817,  is  this  : 
When  peace  came,  the  shame,  the  disgrace,  the  infamy,  and,  more  than 
all  these,  the  danger  of  not  paying  in  gold,  or,  at  least,  not  appearing 
to  pay  in  gold,  stared  the  administering  tools  of  the  Borough-tyrants 
full  in  the  face.  An  attempt  to  appear  to  pay  could  not  be  made 
without  drawing  in  a  great  deal  of  the  paper.  These  tools  were  too 
weak  to  perceive  the  full  extent  of  the  consequences  of  even  such  an 
attempt.  They  appear,  however,  to  have  been  afraid  to  make  it.  But, 
there  was  I,  baiting  them  weekly  with  charges  of  insolvency.  Foretelling 
that  they  never  would  pay;  foretelling  that  they  would  finally  be  the  scorn 
of  all  the  world;  and,  in  short,  galling  them  in  all  sorts  of  ways;  not 
forgetting  to  remind  them,  that  when  their  paper-money  blew  up,  we 
should  have  our  Parliamentary  Reform.  To  work  they  went,  therefore, 
drawing  in  their  paper,  and  on  came  the  ruin  and  misery;  slowly, 
gradually,  gently  enough ;  but,  still  it  came  on.  I  kept,  even-on,  as 
the  Yorkshire-men  say,  telling  them  that  their  scheme  would  not  succeed; 
that  they  would  never  be  able  to  pay;  that  they  must  put  out  the  papei" 
again.  They,  like  fools  as  they  were,  persevered.  We,  as  we  had  a 
right  to  do,  pressed  them  for  Reform.  We  beset  them  with  arguments 
and  prayers.  They  threw  off  their  mask,  and  drew  their  dagger! 

But,  while  we  gained  the  clear  advantage  of  seeing  them  in  their  naked, 
odious,  and  detestable  form,  they  gained  nothing  at  all.  They  were, 
though  well  set  out  with  dungeons  and  gibbets,  compelled  to  bring  back 
the  paper  again  ;  and,  to  stand  before  the  whole  world,  as  they  now  do, 
irretrievable  insolvents.  The  ruin  and  misery  they  produced  by  this  vain 
attempt  opened  the  people's  ears  to  the  various  causes  of  their  sufferings  ; 
they  made  men  listen,  who  before  turned  a  deaf  ear ;  they  were  the  cause 
of  the  spread  of  knowledge  more  extensive  than  any  people  ever  before 
possessed.  In  the  course  of  the  struggle  of  the  Boroughmen  to  save 
themselves,  their  various  underhand  dealings,  their  spies,  their  mode  of 
prosecuting,  the  conduct  of  juries  and  judges,  all  become  topics  of 
minute  discussion  ;  and,  in  short,  this  struggle,  has  done  a  great  deal  in 
preparing  the  minds  of  the  people  for  the  grand  struggle  which  is  yet  to 
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come,  and  which,  I  trust,  will  terminate  in  a  restoration  of  the  rights  of 
the  king-  and  the  people. 

If,  Sir,  you  want  more  proof,  than  has  now  been  offered,  to  convince 
you,  that  the  Bank  never  can  pay,  without  producing  a  convulsion  in  the 
country,  I  confess  my  inability  to  furnish  it ;  and,  therefore,  I  here  close 
my  arguments  upon  the  subject. 

But,  then,  there  remains  the  question,  What  is  to  become  of  the  thing 
at  last  ?  That  is  quite  another  matter  ;  and  I  am  as  fuliy  convinced  as 
you  appear  to  be,  that  the  consequences  will  finally  be  "fatal;"  in 
which  conviction  I  am  as  happy  as  you  seem  to  be  miserable.  You  say, 
in  one  part  of  your  speech,  that  you  are  "  perfectly  aware,  that  there  are 
"persons  in  the  country,  who  are  alarmed  at  the.  prospects  of  cash- 
"  payments.  These  persons  applaud  all  sorts  of  horrors ;  that  nobody 
"  will  get  his  rents,  that  thefu?ids  will  be  at  zero,  and  that  there  will  be 
"  a  general  bankruptcy."  Oh,  oh  !  They  begin  to  see  this,  then,  do 
they !  Ah,  ah  !  I  am  glad  to  find,  that  they  are  coming  to  my  opinions 
at  last !  Very  well,  then,  the  thing  is,  I  suppose,  to  remain  as  it  is  ? 
Is  that  what  they  mean  ?  If  it  be,  they  are  deceived.  It  will  not  remain 
as  it  is  long.  The  blowing-up  will  come,  whether  the  Bank  draw  in  its 
paper,  or  not.  There  are  means,  as  I  have  already  shown,  of  putting 
the  thing  down,  of  abating  the  nuisance  :  secure  means,  too,  and  neither 
troublesome  nor  expensive.  I  firmly  believe,  that  these  means  will  be 
adopted,  in  less  than  a  year,  though  I  have  no  sort  of  knowledge  of  any 
one  who  entertains,  that  I  know  of,  the  intention.  But,  whether  such 
means  be,  or  be  not  adopted,  the  blow-up  will  come.  The  Boroughmen 
must  go  on  borrowing ,  unless  they  instantly  issue  such  quantities  of 
paper  as  to  make  the  guinea  sell  for  thirty  shillings.  This  borrowing 
must  regularly  add  to  the  quantity  of  paper.  This  paper  will,  in  spite  of 
their  teeth,  come,  at  last,  to  an  open  contest  with  gold  :  two  prices  will 
show  their  faces,  and  then,  good-by  Bank-men  and  Boroughmongers  ! 
The  taxes  will  be  paid  in  the  paper ;  the  law-men  and  spies  and  fund- 
holders  and  bayonet-men,  will  be  paid  in  taxes ;  and  the  butcher,  baker, 
and  brewer,  will  insist  on  having  real  money  ! 

This  will  be  the  end,  if  the  thing  go  on  in  its  present  way.  Your 
scheme  would,  probably,  bring  the  thing  to  a  close  sooner ;  but,  be  the 
end  when  it  will,  or  how  it  will,  the  prediction  of  PAINE  will  be  verified  : 
the  Borough-system  will  last  as  long  as  the  paper-money-system,  and  not 
one  moment  longer. 

Precisely  how  the  thing  will  terminate,  whether  it  will  die  gradually 
down  into  the  bottom  of  the  socket,  or  go  out  at  once  by  a  puff,  is  a 
question  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  determine  :  it  is  sufficient  for 
me  to  know,  that  the  total  extinguishment  will  come ;  arid  that  it  will 
bring  with  it  the  destruction  of  that  Borough-tyranny,  of  which  it  was  the 
twin-monster,  and  of  which  it  has,  from  its  birth  to  the  present  hour, 
been  the  principal  support. 

These  monsters  are  now  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-four  years  standing. 
The  aristocracy  having  driven  out  James  the  Second,  immediately  set 
themselves  to  work  to  engross  all  the  lawful  powers  of  king  and  people. 
They  instantly  began  the  work  of  plunder,  and,  having  tasted  the  sweets, 
they  resolved  never  to  give  it  up.  They  soon  took  from  the  people  in 
one  year,  more  of  their  property  than  King  James  had  taken  from  them 
during  his  whole  reign ;  and,  in  order  to  perpetuate  their  sway,  they  created, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Bishop  Burnet,  a  debt,  which  should,  for  ever,  have 
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the  eftect  of  binding*  to  them,  be  their  deeds  what  they  might,  all  the 
people  who  had  money.  In  order  to  fortify  themselves  still  more  securely, 
they  first  made  Parliaments  triennial,  which,  by  the  Constitution,  were 
annual;  and,  not  satisfied  with  this,  they,  under  favour  of  a  false  alarm, 
made  those  triennial  Parliaments  septennial ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  set  about  a  system  of  corruption  even  in  the  remnant  of  suffrage  that 
was  left,  and  which  system  has,  at  last,  become  so  notorious,  that  when 
proof  of  seat-selling-  is  tendered  to  them,  they  refuse  to  receive  it,  on  the 
ground,  that  it  is  too  common  to  be  criminal,  and  even  that  it  is  neces- 
sary, and  makes  a  part  of  the  constitution  in  Church  and  State ! 

The  effects  of  this  system  have  well  corresponded  with  its  character 
and  motives.  The  nation  has  been  plundered  without  sparing- :  king-  and 
people  have  alike  been  stripped  of  their  rights,  degraded  and  insulted 
without  any  measure.  This  tyranny,  of  which  there  is  no  parallel  either 
in  being  or  upon  record,  by  its  attempts  to  subject  the  people  amongst 
whom  I  now  am,  to  its  plundering  grasp,  severed  this  fine  country  from 
the  British  dominions,  and  thereby  created  a  formidable  rival  to  England 
in  naval  power  as  well  as  in  commerce.  Fearing  the  effects  of  the  rays 
of  freedom,  beginning  to  dart  forth  from  France  twenty-six  years  ago,  it 
arrayed  itself  against  the  people  of  that  country ;  and,  by  twenty-three 
years  of  violence  and  fraud,  it,  at  last,  succeeded  in  re-establishing 
despotism  in  that  country  and  in  every  part  of  Europe  where  freedom 
had  made  her  appearance.  The  twin  monster,  unable  to  repose  in  quiet, 
while  there  was  a  free  man  left  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  next  bent  all 
its  force  to  destroy  the  Government,  the  freedom  and  the  happiness  of 
America.  The  agents  it  employed  in  this  enterprise  were  well  worthy  of 
their  employer :  fire  and  sword  against  the  defenceless ;  treachery  and 
plunder,  but,  above  all  things,  plunder  ;  and,  it  was  now  for  the  first 
time,  that  officers  of  the  English  navy  were  seen  writing  to  each  other 
congratulatory  letters  upon  having  captured  tables  and  chests  of  drawers. 
The  brave  yeomanry  of  America,  however,  so  different  from  a  base  and 
servile  Boroughmonger  tenantry,  drove  the  spoilers  from  their  shores  in 
disgrace  ;  and  thus  preserved  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed  of  all  nations, 
and  especially  for  those  escaping  from  the  fangs  of  the  English  minister, 
amongst  whom  is  to  be  numbered  him,  who,  in  this  address  to  you,  is 
able,  in  safety,  to  describe  the  character  and  acts  of  that  monster,  and 
who  has  unspeakable  delight  in  foreseeing  and  foretelling  his  doom. 

There  is,  they  say,  a  viper,  the  poison  of  which  is  of  so  malignant  a 
nature,  that  the  reptile  will  die,  if  it  bite  its  own  tail.  It  is  a  property  of 
eviHo  destroy,  in  time,  its  own  cause.  The  main  lever  of  the  Borough- 
tyrants  has  been  their  paper-money.  By  a  series  of  frauds  of  unbounded 
magnitude,  these  tyrants  have  been  able  to  bribe,  and  to  set  to  butcher 
each  other,  a  very  considerable  part  of  mankind.  Under  the  pretext  of 
warring  for  humanity  and  freedom  and  religion,  where  is  the  bayonet, 
where  the  dagger,  where  the  stiletto,  where  the  prostituted  pen,  that 
they  have  not  employed  in  the  cause  ;of  bloodshed,  slavery,  and  real 
blasphemy  ?  The  grand  instrument  of  mischief,  however,  is  now  turning 
its  powers  against  themselves.  The  viper  has,  during  its  works  of  malice 
and  of  death,  bitten  its  own  tail;  and  the  poison  is  hastening  onto 
its  heart. 

War  !  The  monster  can  make  war  no  more.  Its  teeth  are  drawn 
completely  out.  The  arming  for  war  would  send  the  paper  down  to  five 
shillings  in  the  pound  ;  and  a  war  of  a  year  would  send  the  debt  up  to 
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two  thousand  millions  !  Not  the  people  of  England  alone,  but,  the  people 
of  the  whole  world,  are  deeply  interested  in  the  fall  of  these  tyrants,  who 
employ  the  resources  of  matchless  industry,  skill,  perseverance  and  valour, 
favoured  by  the  most  happy  local  circumstances  that  Providence  itself 
could  combine  ;  who  employ  all  these,  not  to  better  the  lot  of  mankind, 
not  to  assist  feeble  innocence  against  powerful  guilt,  not  to  enlighten  the 
ignorant  or  to  free  the  enslaved,  not  to  promote  peace  and  friendship 
amongst  nations ;  but,  to  erect  obstacles  to  harmonious  intercourse,  to 
create  suspicions  and  feuds,  to  shut  out  light  from  the  human  mind,  to 
back  tyranny  wherever  to  be  found,  and,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  to 
make  human  affairs  uncertain  and  human  life  a  burden.  Towards  friends, 
allies,  colonies,  they  have  been  firm  or  false,  kind  or  cruel,  alternately, 
at  the  calls  of  their  own  safety  or  interest.  Towards  enemies  they  have, 
from  the  same  motives,  been  creeping  or  insolent,  but  always  perfidious. 
This  has  been  the  great,  unvarying  characteristic  of  their  policy  and  their 
actions.  Those  who  spoke  of  us,  formerly,  might  say  that  we  were  rude, 
proud,  and  arrogant ;  but,  they  could  not  say,  that  we  were  hypocritical, 
treacherous,  or  unfeeling.  The  English  nation,  famed  for  its  open, 
manly  dealings,  for  its  plain,  blunt  sincerity,  and  for  its  kindness  and 
humanity,  these  tyrants  have  placed  at  the  tip-top  of  the  list  of  the  crafty, 
the  perfidious  and  the  cruel,  where  it  stands  written  in  the  blood  of  NEY, 
and  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  victims  of  their  relentless 
rapacity. 

And,  is  this  character  always  to  belong  to  our  nation  !  Is  the  name  of 
England  to  have  for  ever  this  infamous  pre-eminence  !  Sir,  I  am,  at  this 
moment,  sitting  beneath  the  deep  shade  of  a  walnut-tree,  the  thermo- 
meter at  ninety-eight  degrees,  nearly  naked  and  sweat  pouring  down  my 
breast ;  yet,  the  thought  of  heat  ten  million  times  as  great  as  this,  to  be 
endured  for  ages,  would  not  be  to  my  mind  half  so  horrible,  as  the 
thought  of  impunity  to  these  base  and  savage  tyrants.  No :  a  day  of 
justice  is  to  come  ;  a  day  of  justice  will  come  ;  and  the  very  act  which 
you  oppose,  and  with  regard  to  which  I  have  troubled  you  with  my 
remarks,  ought  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  the  day  is  near 
at  hand. 

From  your  task,  Sir,  you  retired  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  Borough- 
mongers  ;  I  shall  be  sufficiently  gratified,  if  the  Blanketteers  will  atten- 
tively read  what  I  have  written  ;  and  if  they  will  constantly  bear  in  mind, 
that  EMPSON  and  DUDLEY  were  legally  and  justly  hanged,  though  they 
truly  pleaded  Acts  of  Indemnity. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient 

And  most  humble  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 
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TO    JACK    HARROW, 

AN  ENGLISH  LABOURER; 

ON  THE  NEW  CHEAT,  WHICH  IS  NOW  ON  FOOT,  AND  WHICH 
GOES  UNDER  THE  NAME  OF  SAVINGS'  BANKS. 


(Political  Register,  January,  1819.) 


North  Hampstead,  Long  Island,  November  Tth,  1818. 

FRIEND  JACK, 

You  sometimes  hear  the  Parson  talk  about  deceivers,  who  go  about  in 
sheep's  clothing;  but  who,  inwardly,  are  ravening-  wolves.  You  fre- 
quently hear  of  the  tricks  of  the  London  cheats,  and,  I  dare  say,  you 
have,  often  enough,  witnessed  those  of  mountebanks  and  gipsies.  But 
Jack,  all  the  tricks  of  these  deceivers  and  cheaters,  if  the  trickery  of 
them  all  were  put  together,  would  fall  far  short  of  the  trick,  now  play- 
ing off  under  the  name  of  Savings'  Banks.  And,  seeing  that  it  is 
possible,  that  you  may  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  having  a  few  pounds 
picked  out  of  your  pocket  by  this  trick,  I  think  it  right  to  put  you  on 
your  guard  against  the  cheat. 

You  have  before  been  informed  of  who  and  what  the  Boroughmongers 
are.  Therefore,  at  present,  I  shall  enter  into  no  explanation  of  their 
recent  conduct.  But,  in  order  to  give  you  a  clear  view  of  their  motives 
in  this  new  trick,  and  which,  I  think,  is  about  the  last  in  their  budget,  I 
must  go  back  and  tell  you  something  of  the  history  of  their  Debt,  and 
of  what  are  called  the  Funds.  Some  years  ago  the  Boroughmongers 
put  me  into  a  loathsome  prison  for  two  years,  made  me  pay  a  thousand 
pounds  fine,  and  made  me  enter  into  recognizances  for  seven  years,  only 
because  I  expressed  my  indignation  at  the  flogging  of  Englishmen,  in 
the  heart  of  England,  under  the  superintendence  of  hired  German  troops, 
brought  into  the  country  to  keep  the  people  in  awe.  It  pleased  God, 
Jack,  to  preserve  my  life  and  health,  while  I  was  in  that  prison.  And,  I 
employed  a  part  of  my  time  in  writing  a  little  book,  entitled  Paper 
against  Gold.  In  this  little  book  I  fully  explained  all  the  frauds  of  what 
is  called  the  National  Debt,  and  of  what  are  called  the  Funds.  But, 
as  it  is  possible  that  you  may  not  have  seen  that  little  book,  I  will  here 
tell  you  enough  about  these  things  to  make  you  see  the  reasons  for  the 
Boroughmongers  using  this  trick  of  Savings'  Banks. 

The  Boroughmongers  are,  you  know,  those  persons  (some  Lords,  some 
Baronets,  and  some  Esquires,  as  they  call  themselves),  who  fill,  or  nomi- 
nate others  to  fill,  the  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Commons  means 
the  mass  of  tha  people.  So  that  this  is  the  House  of  the  People,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  land.  The  people,  you,  I,  and  all  of  us,  ought 
to  vote  for  the  men  who  sit  in  this  House.  But  the  said  Lords,  Baronets 
and  Esquires  have  taken  our  rights  away,  and  they  nominate  the  Mem- 
bers themselves.  A  monger  is  a  dealer ;  as  ironmonger,  cheesemonger, 
apd  the  like  :  and  as  the  Lords,  Baronets  and  Esquires  sometimes  sell 
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and  sometimes  buy  seats,  and  as  the  seats  are  said  to  be  filled  by 
the  people  in  certain  Boroughs,  these  Lords,  Baronets  and  Esquires 
are  very  properly  called  Borouglimongers ;  that  is  to  say,  dealers 
in  boroughs,  or  the  seats  of  boroughs.  As  all  laws  and  all  other 
matters  of  government  are  set  up  and  enforced  at  the  will  of  the  two 
Houses,  against  whose  will  the  King  cannot  stir  hand  or  foot ;  and,  as 
the  Boroughmongers  fill  the  seats  of  the  two  Houses,  they  have  all  the 
power,  and  of  course,  the  king  and  people  have  none.  Being  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  power ;  being  able  to  tax  us  at  their  pleasure ;  being 
able  to  hang  us  for  whatever  they  please  to  call  a  crime ;  they  will,  of 
course,  do  with  our  property  and  persons  just  what  they  please.  And, 
accordingly,  they  take  from  us  more  than  the  half  of  our  earnings ;  and 
they  keep  soldiers  (whom  they  deceive)  to  shoot  at  us  and  kill  us,  if  we  at- 
tempt to  resist.  They  put  us  in  dungeons  when  they  like.  And,  in  Ireland, 
they  compel  people  to  remain,  shut  up  in  their  houses,  from  sunset 
to  sunrise,  and,  if  any  man,  contrary  to  their  commands,  goes  out  of 
his  house  in  the  night,  in  order  to  go  to  the  privy,  they  punish  him 
very  severely ;  and,  in  that  unhappy  country,  they  transport,  men  and 
women  to  Botany  Bay  ivithout  any  trial  by  jury,  and  merely  by  the 
order  of  two  justices  of  the  peace  appointed  by  themselves. 

This,  Jack,  is  horrid  work,  to  be  going  on  amongst  a  people,  who  call 
themselves  free-,  amongst  a  people  who  boast  of  their  liberties.  But, 
the  facts  are  so;  and  now  I  shall  explain  to  you  how  the  Boroughmongers, 
who  are  so  few  in  number,  compared  to  the  whole  people,  are  able  to 
commit  these  cruel  acts  and  to  carry  on  this  abominable  tyranny  ; 
and  you  will  see,  that  the  trick  of  Savings'  Banks  makes  a  part  of 
the  means,  which  they  now  intend  to  use  for  the  pepetuating  of  this 
tyranny. 

Formerly,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  Kings  of  England 
had  some  real  power,  and  before  the  Boroughmongers  took  all  the  powers 
of  King  and  people  into  their  hands,  the  people,  when  the  kings  be- 
haved amiss,  used  to  rise  against  them  and  compel  them  to  act  justly. 
They  beheaded  Charles  the  First,  about  a  hundred  and  seventy  years 
ago ;  and  they  drove  James  the  Second  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  they  went 
so  far  as  to  set  his  family  aside  for  ever,  and  they  put  up  the  present 
royal  family  in  its  stead. 

This  was  all  very  well ;  but,  when  King  James  had  been  driven  out, 
the  Lords  and  Baronets  and  Squires  conceived  the  notion  of  ruling  for 
ever  over  king  and  people.  They  made  Parliaments,  which  used  to  be 
annual,  three  years  of  duration  ;  and  when  the  members  had  been  elected 
for  three  years,  the  members  themselves  made  a  law  to  make  the  people 
obey  them  for  seven  years.  Thus  was  the  usurpation  completed  ;  and, 
from  that  time  to  this,  the  Boroughmongers  have  filled  the  seats  just,  as 
it  has  pleased  them  to  do  it ;  and,  they  have,  as  I  said  before,  done  with 
our  property  and  our  persons  just  what  they  have  pleased  to  do. 

Now,  it  will  naturally  be  matter  of  wonder  to  you,  friend  Jack,  that 
this  small  band  of  persons,  and  of  debauched  wretched  persons,  too,  any 
half-dozen  of  whom  you  would  be  able  to  beat  with  one  hand  tied  down; 
it  will  be  matter  of  wonder  to  you,  that  this  contemptible  band  should 
have  been  able  thus  to  subjugate  and  hold  in  bondage  so  degrading 
the  whole  of  the  English  people.  But,  Jack,  recollect,  that,  once,  a 
parcel  of  fat,  lazy,  drinking,  and  guttling  monks  and  friars  were  able  to 
make  this  same  people  to  work  and  support  them  in  their  laziness  and 
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debaucheries ;  aye,  and  almost  to  adore  them,  too  ;  to  go  to  them  and 
kneel  down  and  confess  their  sins  to  them,  and  to  believe,  that  it  was  in 
their  power  to  absolve  them  of  their  sins.  Now,  how  was  it,  that  these 
fat,  these  bastard-propagating  rascals  succeeded  in  making  the  people* 
do  this  ?  Why,  by  fraud  ;  by  deception  ;  by  cheatery  ;  by  making  them 
believe  lies  ;  by  frightening  them  half  out  of  their  wits ;  by  making 
them  believe,  that  they  would  go  to  hell,  if  they  did  not  work  for  them. 
A  ten  thousandth  part  of  the  people  were  able  to  knock  the  greasy  vaga- 
bonds on  the  head ;  and  they  would  have  done  it,  too  ;  but  they  were 
afraid  of  going  to  hell,  if  they  had  no  priest  to  pardon  them. 

Thus  did  these  miscreants  govern  by  fraud.  The  Boroughmongers,  as 
I  shall  by-and  by  show,  have,  of  late,  been  compelled  to  resort  to  open 
force  •  but,  for  a  long  while  they  governed  by  fraud  alone.  First,  they, 
by  the  artful  and  able  agents  which  they  have  constantly  kept  in  pay, 
frightened  the  people  with  the  pretended  dangers  of  a  return  of  the  old 
king's  family.  The  people  were  amused  with  this  scarecrow,  while  the 
chains  were  silently  forging*  to  bind  them  with.  But,  the  (jreat  fraud, 
the  cheat  of  all  cheats,  was  what  they  call  ihe  national  debt.  And,  now, 
Jack,  pray  attend  to  me  ;  for  I  am  going  to  explain  the  chief  cause  of  all 
the  disgraces  and  sufferings  of  the  labourers  in  England  ;  and  am  also 
going  to  explain  the  reasons,  or  motives,  which  the  Boroughmongers  have 
for  setting  on  foot  this  new  fraud  of  Savings'  Banks.  I  beg  you,  Jack,  if 
you  have  no  other  leisure  time,  to  stay  at  home,  instead  of  going  to 
church,  for  one  single  Sunday.  Shave  yourself,  put  on  a  clean  shirt, 
and  sit  down  and  read  this  letter  ten  times  over,  until  you  understand 
every  word  of  it.  And,  if  you  do  that,  you  will  laugh  at  the  parson  and 
tax-gatherer's  coaxings  about  Savings'  Banks.  You  will  keep  your  odd 
pennies  to  yourself;  or  lay  them  out  in  bread  or  bacon. 

You  have  heard,  I  dare  say,  a  great  deal  about  the  national  debt ;  and 
now  I  will  tell  you  what  this  thing  is,  and  how  it  came,  and  then  you 
will  see  what  an  imposture  it  is,  and  how  shamefully  the  people  of  England 
have  been  duped  and  robbed. 

The  Boroughmongers,  having  usurped  all  the  powers  of  government, 
and  having  begun  to  pocket  the  public  money  at  a  great  rate,  the  people 
grew  discontented.  They  began  to  think,  that  they  had  done  wrong  in 
driving  King  James  away.  In  a  pretty  little  fable-book,  there  is  a  fable 
which  says,  that  the  frogs,  who  had  a  log  of  wood  for  king,  prayed  to 
Jupiter  to  send  them  something  more  active.  He  sent  them  a  stork,  or 
heron,  which  gobbled  them  up  alive  by  scores  !  The  people  of  England 
found,  in  the  Boroughmongers,  what  the  poor  frogs  found  in  the  stork  ; 
and,  they  began  to  cry  out  against  them,  and  to  wish  for  the  old  king  back 
again. 

The  Boroughmongers  saw  their  danger  ;  and  they  adopted  mea- 
sures to  prevent  it.  They  saw,  that  if  they  could  make  it  the  interest  of 
a  great  many  rich  people  to  uphold  them  and  their  system,  they  should  be 
able  to  get  along.  They,  therefore,  passed  a  law  to  enable  themselves  to 
borrow  money  of  rich  people  ;  and  by  the  same  law,  they  imposed  it  on 
the  people  at  large  to  pay,  for  ever,  the  interest  of  the  money  so,  by  them, 
borrowed.  The  money,  which  they  thus  borrowed,  they  spent  in  wars, 
or  divided  amongst  themselves,  in  one  shape  or  another.  Indeed,  the 
money,  spent  in  wars,  was  pocketted,  for  the  far  greater  part,  by  them- 
selves. Thus  they  owed,  in  time,  immense  sums  of  money  ;  and,  as  they 
continued  to  pa«s  laws  to  compel  the  nation  at  large  to  pay  the  interest 
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of  what  they  borrowed,  spent  and  pocketted,  they  called,  and  still  call, 
this  debt,  the  debt  of  the  nation  ;  or,  in  the  usual  words,  the  national 
debt. 

*  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  there  has  seldom  been  known  in  the 
world  any  very  wicked  and  mischievous  scheme,  of  which  a  priest,  of  some 
description  or  other,  was  not  at  the  bottom.  This  scheme,  certainly  as 
wicked  in  itself  as  any  that  was  ever  known,  and  far  more  mischievous  in 
its  consequences  than  any  other,  was  the  offspring-  of  a  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, whose  name  was  BURNET  ;  a  name  that  we  ought  to  teach  our  very 
children  to  execrate.  This  crafty  priest  was  made  a  Bishop  for  his  inven- 
tion of  this  scheme  ;  a  fit  reward  for  such  a  service. 

The  Boroughmongers  began  this  debt  a  hundred  and  twenty-four  years 
ago.  They  have  gone  on  borrowing-  ever  since  ;  and  have  never  paid  off 
a  farthing-,  and  never  can.  They  have  continued  to  pass  Acts  to  make  the 
people  pay  the  interest  of  what  has  been  borrowed  ;  till,  at  last,  the  debt 
itself  amounts  to  more  than  all  the  lands,  all  the  houses,  all  the  trees,  all 
the  canals  and  all  the  mines  would  sell  for,  at  their  full  sterling1  value  ; 
and  the  money  to  pay  the  interest  is  taken  out  of  men's  rents  and  out  of 
their  earnings ;  and  you,  Jack,  as  I  shall  by-and-by  prove  to  you,  pay 
to  the  Boroug-hmong-ers  more  than  the  half  of  what  you  receive  in  weekly 
wages  from  your  master. 

Is  not  this  a  pretty  state  of  things  ?  Pray  observe,  Jack,  the  debt  far 
exceeds  the  real  full  value  of  the  whole  kingdom,  if  there  could  be  a  pur- 
chaserfound  forit.  So  that,  yousee,  as  to  private  property  no  man  has  any, 
or  can  have  any,  as  long-  as  this  debt  hangs  upon  the  country.  Your  mas- 
ter, Farmer  GIIIPE,  for  instance,  calls  his  farm  his.  It  is  none  of  his,  ac- 
cording to  the  Boroughmonger  law ;  for  that  law  has  paiuncd  it  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  of  the  Boroughmongers'  debt ;  and  the  pawn  must  re- 
main as  long  as  the  Boroughmonger  law  remains.  GRIPE  is  compelled  to  pay 
out  of  the  yearly  value  of  his  farm  a  certain  portion  to  the  debt.  He  may, 
indeed,  sell  the  farm  ;  but,  he  can  get  only  apart  of  the  value ;  because  the 
purchaser  will  have  to  pay  a  yearly  sum  on  account  of  the  pawn.  In 
short,  the  Boroughmongers  have,  in  fact,  passed  laws  to  take  every  man's 
private  property  away  from  him,  in  whatever  portions  their  debt  may 
demand  such  taking  away ;  and,  a  man,  who  thinks  himself  an  owner  of 
land,  is,  at  best,  only  a  steward  who  manages  it  for  the  Boroughmongers. 

This,  however,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  evil ;  for,  the  whole  of  the 
rents  of  all  the  houses  and  lands  and  mines  and  canals  would  not  pay  the 
interest  of  the  debt ;  no,  and  not  much  more  than  the  half  of  it.  The 
labour  is,  therefore,  pawned  too.  Every  man's  labour  is  pawned  for  the 
payment  of  the  interest  of  this  debt.  Aye,  Jack,  you  may  think,  that  you 
are  working  for  yourself;  and  that,  when,  on  a  Saturday  night,  you 
take  nine  shillings  from  Farmer  GRIPE,  the  shillings  are  for  your  own 
use.  You  are  grievously  deceived,  for  more  than  half  of  the  sum  is  paid 
to  the  Boroughmongers  on  account  of  the  pawn.  You  do  not  see  this, 
but  the  fact  is  so.  Come,  what  are  the  things  in  which  you  expend  the 
nine  shillings  ?  Tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  candles,  salt,  soap,  shoes,  beer, 
bread  ;  for  no  meat  do  you  ever  taste.  On  the  articles,  taken  together, 
except  bread,  you  pay  far  more  than  half  tax ;  and,  you  will  observe, 
that  your  master's  taxes  are,  in  part,  pinched  out  of  you.  There  is  an 
army  employed,  in  Ireland,  to  go  with  the  excisemen  and  other  taxers  to 
make  the  people  pay.  If  the  taxers  were  to  wait  at  the  ale-houses  and 
grocer's  shops,  and  receive  their  portion  from  your  own  hands,  you  would 
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then  clearly  see,  that  the  Boroughmongers  take  away  more  than  the  half  of 
what  you  earn.  You  would,  then,  clearly  see  what  it  is  that  makes  you 
poor  and  ragged,  and  that  makes  your  children  cry  for  the  want  of  a 
bellyful.  You  would  clearly  see,  that  what  the  hypocrites  tell  you  about 
this  being  .your  lot,  and  about  Providence  placing-  you  in  such  a  state,  in 
order  to  try  your  patience  and  faith  is  all  a  base  falsehood.  Why  does 
not  Providence  place  the  Boroughmongers  and  the  parsons  in  a  state  to 
try  their  patience  and  faith  ?  Is  Providence  less  anxious  to  save  them 
than  to  save  you  ?  If  you  could  see  clearly  what  you  pay  on  account  of 
the  Boroughmongers'  pawn,  you  would  see,  that  your  misery  arises  from 
the  designs  of  a  benevolent  Providence  being  counteracted  by  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Borough-tyrants. 

Your  lot,  indeed  !  your  lot  assigned  by  Providence !  This  is  real 
blasphemy!  Just  as  if  Providence,  which  sends  the  salt  on  shore  all 
round  our  coast,  had  ordained  that  you  should  not  have  any  of  it,  unless 
you  would  pay  the  Boroughmongers  fifteen  shillings  a  bushel  tax  upon 
it  !  But,  what  a  Providence  must  that  be,  which  would  ordain  that  an 
Englishman  should  pay  15s.  tax  on  a  bushel  of  English  salt,  while  a 
Long  Islander  pays  only  2s.  6d.  for  a  bushel  of  the  same  salt,  after  it  is 
brought  to  America  from  England  ?  What  an  idea  must  we  have  of  such 
a  Providence  as  this  ?  Oh,  no  !  Jack  ;  this  is  not  the  work  of  Provi- 
dence. It  is  the  work  of  Boroughmongers ;  and  the  pretext  about 
Providence  has  been  invented  to  deceive  and  cheat  you,  and  to  perpetuate 
your  slavery. 

Well :  ail  is  pawned  then.  The  land,  the  houses,  the  canals,  the 
mines,  and  the  labour,  are  pawned  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the 
Boroughmongers'  debt.  Your  labour,  mind,  Jack,  is  pawned  for  the 
one-half  of  its  worth.  But,  you  will  naturally  ask,  how  is  it  that  the 
nation,  that  everybody  submits  to  this  ?  There's  your  mistake,  Jack. 
It  is  not  everybody  that  submits.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  the  Borough- 
mongers  themselves  and  all  their  long  tribes  of  relations,  legitimate  and 
spurious,  who  profit  from  the  taxes,  and  who  have  the  church-livings, 
which  they  enjoy  without  giving  the  poor  any  part  of  their  legal  share  of 
those  livings.  Then  there  are  all  the  officers  of  army  and  navy,  and  all 
the  endless  hosts  of  place-men  and  place-women,  pensioned  men  and 
pensioned  women,  and  all  the  hosts  of  tax-gatherers,  who  alone,  these 
last  I  mean,  swallow  more  than  would  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  Go- 
vernment under  a  reformed  Parliament.  But,  have  you  forgotten  the 
lenders  of  the  money  which  makes  the  debt  ?  These  people  live  whollv 
upon  the  interest  of  the  debt ;  and,  of  course,  they  approve  of  your 
labour,  and  the  labour  of  every  man,  being  pawned.  The  Borough- 
mongers  have  pawned  your  labour  to  them.  Therefore,  they  like  that, 
your  labour  should  be  taxed.  They  cannot  be  said  to  submit  to  the 
tyranny  ;  they  applaud  it,  and,  to  their  utmost,  they  support  it. 

But,  you  will  say,  still  the  mass  of  the  people  would,  if  they  had  a 
mind  to  bestir  themselves,  be  too  strong  for  all  these.  Very  true.  But, 
you  forget  the  army,  Jack.  This  is  a  great  military  force,  armed  with 
bayonets,  bullets,  and  cannon-balls,  ready  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places 
to  march,  or  gallop,  to  attack  the  people  if  they  attempt  to  eat  sugar  or 
salt  without  paying  the  tax.  There  are  forts,  under  the  name  of  barracks, 
all  over  the  kingdom,  where  armed  men  are  kept  in  readiness  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  Ireland  they  actually  go  in  person  to  help  to  collect  the  taxes  ; 
and  in  England  they  are  always  ready  to  do  the  same.  Now,  suppose, 
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Jack,  that  a  man  who  has  a  bit  of  land  by  the  sea-side,  were  to  take  up  a 
little  of  the  salt  that  Providence  sends  on  shore.  He  would  be  prosecuted. 
He  would  resist  the  process.  Soldiers  would  come  and  take  him  away  to 
be  tried  and  hanged.  Suppose  you,  Jack,  were  to  dip  your  rushes  into 
grease,  till  they  came  to  farthing1  candles.  The  Excise  would  prosecute  you. 
The  sheriff  would  send  men  to  drag-  you  to  jail.  You  would  fight  in  de- 
fence of  your  house  and  home.  You  would  beat  off  the  sherifFs  men. 
Soldiers  would  come  and  kill  you,  or  would  take  you  away  to  be  hanged. 

This  is  the  thing  by  which  the  Boroughmongers  govern.  There  are 
enough,  who  would  gladly  not  submit  to  their  tyranny;  but,  there  is 
nobody  but  themselves,  who  has  an  army  at  command. 

Nevertheless,  they  are  not  altogether  easy  under  these  circumstances. 
An  army  is  a  two-edged  weapon.  It  may  cut  the  employer  as  well  as  the 
thing  that  it  is  employed  upon.  It  is  made  up  of  flesh  and  blood,  and 
chiefly  of  English  flesh  and  blood  too.  It  may  not  always  be  willing  to 
move,  or  to  strike  when  moved.  The  Boroughmongers  see,  that  their 
titles  and  estates  hang  upon  the  army.  They  would  fain  coax  the  people 
back  again  to  feelings  of  reverence  and  love.  They  would  fain  wheedlo 
them  into  something  that  shall  blunt  their  hostility.  They  have  been 
trying  bible-schemes,  school-schemes,  and  soup-schemes.  And,  at  last, 
they  are  trying  the  Savings'  Bank  scheme,  upon  which  I  shall  now  more 
particularly  address  you. 

This  thing  is  of  the  same  nature,  and  its  design  is  the  same,  as  those 
of  the  grand  scheme  of  Bishop  Burnet.  The  people  are  discontented  ; 
they  feel  their  oppressions  ;  they  seek  a  change  ;  and,  some  of  them  have 
decidedly  protested  against  paying  any  longer  any  part  of  the  interest  of 
the  debt,  which  they  say,  ought  to  be  paid,  if  at  all,  by  those  who  have 
borrowed,  and  spent,  or  pocketted,  the  money.  Now,  then,  in  order  to 
enlist  great  numbers  of  labourers  and  artizans  on  their  side,  the  Borough- 
mongers  have  fallen  upon  the  scheme  of  coaxing  them  to  put  small  sums 
into  what  they  call  banks.  These  sums  they  pay  large  interest  upon, 
and  suffer  the  parties  to  take  them  out  whenever  they  please.  By  this 
scheme  they  think  to  bind  great  numbers  to  them  and  their  tyranny.  They 
think,  that  great  numbers  of  labourers  and  artizans,  seeing  their  little 
sums  increase,  as  they  will  imagine,  will  begin  to  conceive  the  hopes  of 
becoming  rich  by  such  means  ;  and,  as  these  persons  are  to  be  told 
that  their  money  is  in  the  funds,  they  will  soon  imbibe  the  spirit  of  fund- 
holders,  and  will  not  care  who  suffers,  or  whether  freedom  or  slavery 
prevail,  so  that  the  funds  be  but  safe. 

Such  is  the  scheme,  and  such  the  motives.  It  will  fail  of  its  object, 
though  not  unworthy  the  inventive  powers  of  the  servile  knaves  of 
Edinburgh.  It  will  fail,  first,  because  the  men,  from  whom  alone  the 
Borough-tyrants  have  anything  to  dread,  will  see  through  the  scheme 
and  despise  it ;  and  who  will,  besides,  well  know  that  the  funds  are  a 
mere  bubble  that  may  burst,  or  bebursted,  at  any  moment.  The  parsons 
appear  to  be  the  main  tools  in  this  coaxing  scheme.  They  are  always 
at  the  head  of  everything  which  they  think  likely  to  support  tyranny. 
The  depositors  will  be  domestic  servants,  particularly  women,  who  will 
be  tickled  with  the  idea  of  having  a  fortune  in  the  funds.  The  Bo- 
roughmongers will  hint  to  their  tenants  that  they  must  get  their  la- 
bourers into  the  Savings'  Banks.  A  preference  will  be  given  to  such  as 
deposit.  The  Ladies,  the  "  Parsons'  Ladies,"  will  scold  poor  people 
into  the  funds,  The  parish-officers  will  act  their  part  in  this  compulsory 
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process  :  and,  thus  will  the  Boroughmongers  get  into  their  hands  some 
millions  of  the  people's  money  by  a  sort  of  "forced  loan  :"  or,  in  other 
words,  a  robbery.  In  order  to  swell  the  thing-  out,  the  parsons  and  other 
tools  of  the  Boroughmongers  will  lend  money  in  this  way  themselves, 
under  feigned  names ;  and,  we  shall,  if  the  system  last  a  year  or  two, 
hear  boastings  of  how  rich  the  poor  are  become. 

Now,  then,  Jack,  supposing  it  possible,  that  Farmer  GRIPE,  may,  under 
pain  of  being  turned  out  of  your  cottage,  have  made  you  put  your  two- 
pence a  week  into  one  of  these  banks,  let  us  see  what  is  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  your  so  doing.  Two-pence  a  week  is  8s.  8d.  a-year;  and 
the  interest  will  make  the  amount  about  9s.  perhaps.  What  use  is  this 
to  you  ?  Will  you  let  it  remain  ;  and  will  you  go  on  thus  for  years  ? 
You  must  go  on  a  great  many  years,  indeed,  before  your  deposit  amounts 
to  as  much  as  the  Boroughmongers  take  from  you  in  one  year  !  Two- 
pence will  buy  you  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  meat.  This  is  a  dinner  for 
your  wife  or  yourself.  You  never  taste  meat.  And  why  are  you  to  give 
up  half  a  pound  of  your  bread  to  the  Boroughmongers  ?  You  are  ill ; 
your  wife  is  ill ;  your  childrren  are  ill.  f<  Go  to  the  bank  and  take  out 
your  money,"  says  the  overseer;  "for  I'll  give  you  no  aid  till  that  be 
spent."  Thus,  then,  you  will  have  been  robbing  your  own  starved  belly 
weekly,  to  no  other  end  than  that  of  favouring  the  parish  purse,  upon 
which  you  have  a  just  and  legal  claim,  until  the  clergy  restore  to  the 
poor  what  they  have  taken  from  them.  As  the  thing  now  stands,  the 
poor  are  starved  by  others  :  this  scheme  is  intended  to  make  them  assist 
in  the  work  themselves,  at  the  same  time  that  it  binds  them  to  the 
tyranny. 

But,  Jack,  what  a  monstrous  thing  is  this,  that  the  Boroughmongers 
should  kindly  pass  an  Act  to  induce  you  to  save  your  money,  while  they 
take  from  you  five  shillings  out  of  every  nine  that  you  earn  ?  Why  not 
take  less  from  you  !  That  would  be  the  more  natural  way  to  go  to 
work,  surely.  Why  not  leave  you  all  your  earnings  to  yourself  ?  Oh, 
no  !  They  cannot  do  that.  It  is  from  the  labour  of  men  like  you,  that 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  money  comes  to  enrich  the  Boroughmongers, 
their  relations  and  dependents. 

However,  suppose  you  to  have  gotten  together/"^  pounds  in  a  Savings' 
Bank.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  funds.  This  is  a  great  deal  for  you,  though 
it  is  not  half  so  much  as  you  are  compelled  to  give  to  the  Boroughmongers 
in  one  year.  This  is  a  great  sum.  It  is  much  more  than  you  ever  will 
have  ;  but,  suppose  you  have  it.  It  is  in  the  funds,  mind.  And,  now, 
let  me  tell  you  what  the  funds  are,  which  is  necessary,  if  you  have  not 
read  my  little  book,  called  "  Paper  against  Gold."  The  funds  is  no 
place  at  all,  Jack.  It  is  a  nothing,  Jack.  It  is  moonshine.  It  is  a  lie, 
a  bubble,  a  fraud,  a  cheat,  a  humbug.  And,  it  is  all  these  in  the  most 
perfect  degree.  People  think,  that  the  funds  is  a  place,  where  money  is 
kept.  They  think,  that  it  is  a  place  which  contains  that  which  they  have 
deposited.  But,  the  fact  is,  that  the  funds  is  a  word  which  means  nothing 
that  the  most  of  the  people  think  it  means.  It  means  the  descriptions 
of  the  several  sorts  of  the  debt.  Suppose  I  owed  money  to  a  tailor,  to 
a  smith,  to  a  shoemaker,  to  a  carpenter,  and,  that  I  had  their  several 
bills  in  my  house.  I  should,  in  the  language  of  the  Boroughmongers, 
call  these  bills  my  funds.  The  Boroughmongers  owe  some  people 
annuities  at  three  pounds  for  a  hundred  ;  some  at  four  pounds  for  a  hun- 
dred ;  some  at  five  pounds  for  a  hundred ;  and  these  annuities,  or  debts 
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they  call  their  funds.  And,  Jack,  if  the  Savings'  Bank-people  lend  them 
a  good  parcel  of  money,  they  will  have  that  money  in  these  debts,  or 
funds-  They  will  be  owners  of  some  of  those  debts,  which  never  will 
and  never  can  be  paid. 

But,  what  is  this  money,  too,  in  which  you  are  to  be  paid  back  again  ? 
It  is  no  money.  It  is  paper  •  and  though  that  paper  will  pass  just  at  this 
time,  it  will  not  long  pass,  I  can  assure  you,  Jack.  When  you  have 
worked  a  fortnight,  and  get  a  pound-note  for  it,  you  set  a  high  value  upon 
the  note,  because  it  brings  you  food.  But,  suppose  nobody  would  take 
the  note  from  you.  Suppose  no  one  would  give  you  any  thing  in  exchange 
for  it.  You  would  go  back  to  Farmer  GRIPE,  and  fling  the  note  in  his 
face.  You  would  insist  upon  real  money,  and  you  would  get  it,  or  you 
would  tear  down  his  house.  This  is  what  will  happen,  Jack,  in  a  very 
short  time. 

I  will  explain  to  you,  Jack,  how  this  matter  stands.  Formerly  bank- 
notes were  as  good  as  real  money,  because  any  body  that  had  one  might 
go,  at  any  moment,  and  get  real  money  for  it  at  the  Bank.  But,  now 
the  thing  is  quite  changed.  The  Bank  broke  some  years  ago ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  could  not  pay  its  notes  in  real  money;  and  it  never  has  been  able 
to  do  it  from  that  time  to  this  ;  and,  what  is  more,  it  never  can  do  it 
ayain.  To  be  sure,  the  paper  passes  at  present.  You  take  it  for  your 
work,  and  others  take  it  of  you  for  bread  and  tea.  But,  the  time  may  be, 
and  I  believe  is,  very  near  at  hand,  when  this  paper  will  not  pass  at  all ; 
and  then,  as  the  Boroughmongers  and  the  Savings'  Bank-people  have, 
and  can  have,  no  real  money,  how  are  you  to  get  your  Jive  pounds  back 
again  ? 

The  bank-notes  may  be  all  put  down,  at  any  moment,  if  any  man  of 
talent  and  resolution  choose  to  put  them  down ;  and,  why  may  not  such 
a  man  exist,  and  have  the  disposition  to  put  them  down  ?  They  are  now 
of  value,  as  I  said  before,  because  they  will  pass ;  because  people  will 
take  them  and  will  give  victuals  and  drink  for  them  ;  but,  if  nobody  would 
give  bread  and  tea  and  beer  for  them,  would  they  then  be  good  for  any 
thing  ?  They  are  taken,  because  people  are  pretty  sure,  that  they  can 
pass  them  again  ;  but,  who  will  take  them,  when  he  does  not  think  that 
he  can  pass  them  again  ?  And,  /  assure  you,  Jack,  that  even  I  myself 
could,  before  next  May-day,  do  that  which  would  prevent  any  man  in 
England  from  ever  taking  a  bank-note  any  more.  If  you  should  put  five 
pounds  into  a  Savings'  Bank,  therefore,  you  could,  in  such  case,  never 
see  a  farthing  in  exchange  for  it. 

This  being  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  to  you,  I  will  clearly 
explain  to  you  how  I  might  easily  do  the  thing.  Mind,  I  do  not  say, 
that  I  will  do  the  thing.  Indeed,  I  will  not ;  and  I  do  not  know  any  one 
that  intends  to  do  it.  But,  1  will  show  you  how  I  might  do  it ;  because 
it  is  right  that  you  should  know  what  a  ticklish  state  your  poor  five 
pounds  will  be  in,  if  you  deposit  them  in  the  Savings'  Bank. 

You  know,  Jack,  that  forged  notes  pass,  till  people  find  them  out. 
They  keep  passing  very  quietly  till  they  come  to  the  Bank,  and  there 
being  known  for  forged  notes,  the  man  who  carries  them  to  the  Bank, 
or  owns  them  at  the  time,  loses  the  amount  of  them.  Suppose,  now, 
that  Tom  were  to  forge  a  note  and  pay  it  to  Dick  for  a  pig.  Dick  would 
pay  it  to  Bob  for  some  tea.  Bob  would  send  it  up  to  London  to  pay  his 
tea-man.  The  tea-man  would  send  it  to  the  Bank.  The  Bank  would 
keep  it,  and  give  him  nothing  for  it.  If  the  tea-man  forgot  whom  he 
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got  it  from,  he  must  lose  it.  If  he  could  prove  that  he  got  it  from  Bob, 
Bob  must  lose  it ;  and  so  on ;  but,  either  Dick  or  Bob  or  the  tea-man 
must  lose  it.  There  must  be  a  loss  somewhere. 

Now,  it  is  clear,  that,  if  there  were  a  great  quantity  of  forged  notes 
in  circulation,  people  would  be  afraid  to  take  notes  at  all ;  and,  that,  if 
this  great  quantity  came  out  all  of  a  sudden,  it  would,  for  a  while,  put 
an  end  to  all  payments  and  all  trade.  And,  if  such  great  quantity  can, 
with  safety,  be  put  out,  I  leave  you  to  guess,  Jack,  at  the  situation  of 
your  five  pounds.  I  will  now  show  you,  then,  that  I  could  do  this  my- 
self, and  with  perfect  safety  and  ease. 

I  could  have  made,  at  a  very  trifling  expense,  a  million  of  pounds  in 
bank-notes  of  various  amounts.  There  are  fourteen  different  ways  in 
which  I  could  send  them  to  England,  and  lodge  them  safely  there,  with- 
out the  smallest  chance  of  their  arrival  being  known  to  any  soul,  except 
the  man  to  whom  they  should  be  confided.  "The  Boroughmongers  might 
search  and  ransack  every  vessel  that  arrived  from  America.  They  might 
do  what  they  would.  They  would  never  detect  the  cargo  ! 

There  they  are,  then,  safe  in  London ;  a  famous  stock  of  bank-notes, 
so  well  executed,  that  no  human  being,  except  the  Bank-people  would 
be  able  to  discover  the  counterfeit.  The  agent  takes  a  parcel  at  a  time, 
and  drops  them  in  the  streets,  in  the  dark.  This  work  he  carries  on  for 
a  week  or  two  in  such  streets  as  are  best  calculated  for  the  purpose,  till 
he  has  well  stocked  the  town.  He  may  do  the  same  at  Portsmouth  and 
other  great  towns,  if  he  please,  and  he  may  send  off  large  supplies  by 
post. 

Now,  Jack,  suppose  you  were  up  at  London  with  your  master's  wag- 
gon. You  might  find  a  parcel  of  my  notes.  You  would  go  to  the  first 
shop  to  buy  your  wife  a  gown  and  your  childjen  some  clothes,  yourself 
a  hat,  a  great  coat,  and  some  shoes.  The  rest  you  would  lay  out 
at  shops  on  the  road  home;  for,  the  sooner  you  got  rid  of  this 
foundal,  the  less  chance  of  having  it  taken  from  you.  The  shopkeepers 
would  thank  you  for  your  custom,  and  your  wife's  heart  would  bound 
with  joy. 

The  notes  would  travel  about  most  merrily.  At  last  they  would  come 
to  the  Bank.  The  holders  would  lose  them  ;  but  you  would  gain  by 
them.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  there  would  be  no  loss,  and  the  maker 
of  the  notes  would  have  no  gain.  Others  would  find,  and  nearly  all 
would  do  like  you.  In  a  few  days  the  notes  would  find  their  way  to  the 
Bank  in  great  numbers,  where  they  would  all  be  stopped.  The  news 
would  spread  abroad.  The  thief- takers  would  be  busy.  Every  man  who 
had  had  his  note  stopped  at  the  Bank  would  alarm  his  neighbourhood. 
The  country  would  ring  with  the  news.  Nobody  would  take  a  bank-note. 
All  business  would  be  at  a  stand.  The  farmers  would  sell  no  corn  for 
bank-notes.  The  millers  would  have  nothing  else  to  pay  with.  No 
markets,  because  no  money.  The  baker  would  be  able  to  get  no  flour. 
He  could  sell  no  bread,  for  nobody  would  have  money  to  pay  him. 

Jack,  this  thing  will  assuredly  take  place.  Mind,  I  tell  you  so.  I 
have  been  right  in  my  predictions  on  former  occasions ;  and  I  am  not 
wrong  now.  I  beg  you  to  believe  me  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  to  blame  yourself, 
if  you  lose  by  such  an  event.  In  the  midst  of  this  hubbub  what  will  you 
do  ?  Farmer  GRIPE  will,  I  dare  say,  give  you  something  to  eat  for  your 
labour.  But,  what  will  become  of  your  Jive  pounds  ?  That  sum  you 
have  in  the  Savings*  Bank,  and,  as  you  ore  to  have  it  out  at  any  time  when 
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you  please,  your  wife  sets  off  to  draw  it.  The  banker  gives  her  a  five- 
pound  note.  She  brings  it ;  but  nobody  will  take  it  of  you  for  a  pig,  for 
bread,  for  clothing,  or  for  any  thing  else  !  And  this,  Jack,  will  be  the 
fate  of  all  those,  who  shall  be  weak  enough  to  put  their  money  into  those 
banks  ! 

I  beg  you,  Jack,  not  to  rely  on  the  power  of  the  Boroughmongers,  in 
this  case.  Any  thing  that  is  to  be  done  with  halters,  gags,  dungeons, 
bayonets,  powder,  or  ball,  they  can  do  a  great  deal  at ;  but  they  are  not 
conjurers ;  they  are  not  wizards.  They  cannot  prevent  a  man  from 
dropping  bank-notes  in  the  dark  ;  and  they  cannot  make  people  believe 
in  the  goodness  of  that  which  they  must  know  to  be  bad.  If  they  could 
hold  a  sword  to  every  man's  breast,  they  might,  indeed,  do  something; 
but,  short  of  this,  nothing  that  they  can  do  would  be  of  any  avail.  How- 
ever, the  truth  is,  that  they,  in  such  case,  will  have  no  sword  at  all.  An 
army  is  a  powerful  weapon ;  but,  an  army  must  be  paid.  Soldiers  have 
been  called  machines  ;  but  they  are  eating  and  drinking  machines.  With 
good  food  and  drink,  they  will  go  far  and  do  much  ;  but,  without  them, 
they  will  not  stir  an  inch.  And,  in  such  a  case,  whence  is  to  come  the 
money  to  pay  them  ?  In  short,  Jack,  the  Boroughmongers  would  drop 
down  dead,  like  men  in  an  apoplexy,  and  you  would,  as  soon  as  things 
got  to  rights,  have  your  bread  and  beer  and  meat  and  every  thing  in 
abundance. 

The  Boroughmongers  possess  no  means  of  preventing  the  complete 
success  of  the  dropping  plan.  If  they  do,  they  ought  to  thank  me  for 
giving  them  a  warning  of  their  danger;  and  for  telling  them,  that,  ii' 
they  do  prevent  the  success  of  such  a  plan,  they  are  the  cleverest  fellows 
in  this  world. 

I  now,  Jack,  take  my  leave  of  you,  hoping  that  you  will  not  be  coaxed 
out  of  your  money,  and  assuring  you  that  I  am  your  friend, 

WM.  COBBETT. 


TO    HIS 

ROYAL  HIGHNESS,  THE  PRINCE   REGENT, 

ON  THE  MEANS  BY  WHICH  THE  BOROUGHMONGERS  HAVE 
DEGRADED  THE  KING  AND  HIS  FAMILY. 


(Political  Register,  February,  1819.) 


LETTER    I. 

North  Hampstead,  Long  Island,  January  1st,  1819. 

MAY  IT  PLKASE  YOUR  ROYAL  HlGHNESS  : 

I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  paper-money,  which  is  now  current 
in  England,  will  be  speedily  destroyed.     I  will  frankly  own  to  your 
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Royal  Highness,  that,  as  a  loyal  subject  of  his  Majesty,  as  an  English- 
man to  whom  the  freedom  and  renown  of  England  are  as  dear  as  is  his 
own  life,  I  wish  for  that  destruction ;  because,  until  that  paper  be  de- 
stroyed, there  can,  I  am  convinced,  be  no  safety  for  his  Majesty's  crown 
and  none  for  the  property,  liberty,  or  lives  of  his  faithful  and  brave 
people. 

Let  me,  with  great  respect,  though  with  great  urgency,  beseech  your 
Royal  Highness  to  look  steadily  at  the  picture,  which  England  now 
presents,  though  I  will  not  point  at  particulars  ;  for  the  sight:  is  so  odious 
and  so  disgraceful,  that  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  the  act  of  exhibiting  its 
parts  to  your  view.  But  in  this  group  of  objects,  every  one  so  offensive 
to  the  mind,  what  is  the  station  that  your  Royal  Highness  occupies  ? 
There  you  are,  surrounded  by  a  set  of  Ministers,  protected  against  the 
law  of  the  land  by  a  Bill  of  Indemnify,  yourself  protected  by  a  Treason 
Bill,  made  for  the  avowed  object  of  preserving  your  life  from  the  violent 
hands  of  the  English  people  !  Eight  hundred  years  have  kings  reigned 
in  England,  and,  never  until  these  our  days,  has  a  King  or  Regent  of 
England  needed  such  protection,  the  very  idea  of  which  must  fill  your 
Royal  Highness  with  indignation,  and  especially  when  you  perceive  the 
real,  though  artfully  disguised,  object  of  this  odious  measure. 

The  Bill  provides,  that  it  shall  be  high  treason  to  do  certain  things, 
which  were  high  treason  before,  and  then  it  adds,  that  it  shall  be  high 
treason  to  endeavour  to  "  put  any  restraint,  or  force  upon,  or  to  inti- 
"  midate,  or  overawe,  BOTH  HOUSES,  OR  EITHER  HOUSE,  OF 
"  PARLIAMENT."  This  was  the  object,  and  the  sole  object  of  the  Bill ; 
and  yet  it  is  entitled,  "An  Act  for  the  safety  and  preservation  of  His 
"  Royal  Highness,  THE  PRINCE  REGENT'S  PERSON  and  Govern- 
"  ment."  And  thus  stands  your  Royal  Highness  before  the  world,  a  person 
so  thought  of  by  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  people  ;  aye,  even  the  English 
people ;  that  a  new  and  terrible  law  has  been  found  necessary  in  order  to 
save  you  from  destruction  by  their  hands  !  What  a  situation  for  a  King 
of  England  to  be  placed  in !  What  a  light  wherein  to  be  exhibited  to 
your  own  people  and  to  the  world  !  What  an  outrageous  slander  on  us, 
or  what  an  imputation  against  you  ! 

This  Act,  which  was  first  passed  in  1795,  and  which  was  to  last  during 
the  life  of  the  King,  has  now  been  applied  to  your  Royal  Highness.  If 
it  had  said  nothing  about  his  Majesty  or  you,  it  would  have  been  only 
one  amongst  the  rest  of  the  effects  of  the  Borough  usurpation ;  one 
amongst  those  numerous  deeds  which  have  been  committed  in  order  to 
uphold  that  usurpation.  But,  by  including  your  personal  safety  in  its 
objects,  and  by  its  being  called  an  Act  to  protect  your  person,  it  levels 
against  you  all  the  odium,  while,  in  fact,  it  does  nothing  new  but  tend  to 
protect  and  uphold  those  who  dispose  of  the  seats,  in  the  people's  house 
of  Parliament.  The  inference  from  this  Act  is  too  obvious  not  to  be  seen 
by  every  one.  The  real  object  is  disguised ;  but,  the  ostensible  one  is  to 
protect  your  person  against  the  people.  Whence  it  follows,  of  course, 
that,  as  no  such  act  was  ever  passed  before,  this  Act  was  wholly  un- 
necessary, or,  the  king  and  yourself  have  been  more  hated  by  the  people 
than  any  former  king  of  England  ever  was. 

The  Borough-usurpers  and  their  instruments  frequently  complain  of 
attempts  to  bring  the  king  and  Government  into  hatred  and  contempt. 
Men  have  been  severely  punished  on  charges  of  this  kind.  But,  was 
there  ever  thought  of  by  mortal  man  any  thing  so  well  calculated  as  this 
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Act  to  bring*  your  Royal  Highness  into  hatred  and  contempt  ?  This  Act 
proclaims  to  the  world ;  records  amongst  the  national  archives  ;  sends 
down  to  posterity,  the  fact,  that  your  Royal  Highness  is  in  danger  ;  in 
danger  from  the  hands  of  those  whom  you  call  your  loving  subjects  ;  in 
greater  danger  than  any  former  king  of  England,  except  your  father, 
ever  was ! 

I  was  astonished  to  hear  Lord  Holland  say,  when  this  Act  was  pro- 
posed, that  he  was  willing  to  extend  to  the  Prince  the  protection  given 
to  the  King.  Just  as  if  the  Act  had  been  asked  for  by  your  Royal  High- 
ness :  just  as  if  you  had  sent  to  the  Parliament  to  pray  them  to  protect 
you  against  the  people  !  This  Act  gave  to  the  King-,  and  gives  to  you, 
no  protection,  which  the  law  did  not  give  you  before.  It  is  a  new 
treason-bill ;  it  has  made  a  new  treason  ;  but  this  new  treason  is  a 
treason  against  "  both  Houses,  or  either  House,  of  Parliament." 
Having  usurped  all  the  real  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown  as  well 
as  the  rights  of  the  people,  the  seat-fillers  appear  to  have  thought  it  time 
to  assume  the  last  characteristic  of  sovereignty  by  making  it  high  treason 
to  compass  their  destruction  !  And  by  this  Act  they  have  made  it  hang- 
ing, beheading,  quartering,  with  forfeiture  of  estate  and  corruption  of 
blood,  to  attempt  "  to  put  any  restraint,  or  force  upon,  or  to  intimidate, 
or  overawe  them/'  What  a  band  of  sovereigns  are  here  !  Oh,  fie  upon 
us  !  Dare  to  put  these  tender  creatures  to  affright !  Dare  to  intimidate 
any  of  this  thousand  tender-hearted  beings,  who  passed  a  bill  of  indemnity 
for  those  who  crammed  RILEY  into  a  dungeon,  and  who  were  so  merry  at 
the  description  of  Ogden's  rupture ! 

It  is  impossible  that  your  Royal  Highness  should  not  feel  the  insult 
contained  in  this  Act ;  and  if  Lord  Holland,  by  his  conduct  at  the  pass- 
ing of  it,  astonished  me,  how  much  more  ought  I  to  have  been  astonished, 
that  it  passed  without  a  word  of  reprobation  on  the  part  of  your  Royal 
Brothers.  They  had  seats  in  Parliament,  if  you  had  not :  they  could  have 
opposed  it,  if  you  could  not;  and,  if  one  of  them  had  moved  an  amend- 
ment ;  if  he  had  moved  so  to  alter  the  title  and  provisions  as  to  make 
the  Bill  appear  in  its  true  light ;  if  he  had  said,  "  pass  a  law,  my  Lords, 
"  if  you  find  it  necessary,  to  protect  your  own  persons  against  the  hands 
"  of  the  English  people  ;  but,  my  Royal  Brother  is  not  hated  by  the  peo- 
"  pie  ;  he  stands  in  need  of  no  such  protection  ;  he  is  in  no  danger  from 
<f  the  hatred  of  a  just,  brave  and  humane  people  :  and  if  my  vote  is  the 
"  only  one  against  this  odious  Bill,  it  shall  never  pass  without  that  vote 
"  and  my  solemn  protest."  If  either  of  the  Royal  Dukes  had  thus  spoken, 
and  thus  acted,  what  an  effect  would.it  have  had  upon  the  nation  ! 

But  they  appear  to  have  believed  all  the  calumnies  which  were  heaped 
upon  the  people.  They  appear  to  have  thought  it  necessary  to  their  own 
preservation  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Borough-usurpers;  or, 
rather,  to  submit  to  their  sway.  A'ow,  however,  when  it  must  be  clear 
to  every  eye,  that  the  Borough  usurpation  rests  wholly  upon  a  little  bit 
of  their  paper,  and  that  that  paper  can  be  destroyed  at  any  moment,  I 
shall  hope,  that  your  Royal  Brothers  will  lose  no  time  in  shaking  off  their 
dependence  on  that  slender  foundation. 

The  fact,  may  it  please  your  Royal  Highness,  has  come  to  me,  that 
Mr.  BAGOT,  your  Envoy  in  America,  has,  through  the  Consul  at  Philadel- 
phia, applied  to  artists  in  that  city  for  specimens  of  bank-notes,  in  order 
that  he  may  transmit  them  to  his  employers  !  Thus  is  the  representative 
of  the  King  of  England  acting  as  the  agent  of  a  company  of  paper-money 
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makers,  who  have  falsified  their  contracts  and  violated  their  charter,  and 
who  have  an  annual  Indemnity  Bill  to  protect  them  against  the  ope- 
ration of  the  offended  law  ;  and  thus  is  the  name  of  your  Royal  High- 
ness associated  with  those  of  these  plunderers  of  your  father's  people.  It 
was  not  enough,  it  seems,  to  render  null  the  prerogative  of  the  King  as 
to  the  uttering  of  money ;  it  was  not  enough  to  degrade  his  Royal  name 
and  office  by  affixing  his  portrait  to  pieces  of  money  issued  at  the  sole 
will  and  pleasure  of  persons  who  wholly  disowned  his  control  or  au- 
thority, and  who  made  the  money  of  what  weight  and  what  quality  and 
of  what  nominal  amount  they  pleased  :  this  degradation  of  the  king's 
person  and  office  was  not  enough  without  the  suffering  of  these  same 
persons,  a  company  of  merchants  who  had  falsified  their  promises,  to 
employ  his  ambassador  as  their  representative. 

This  single  fact,  may  it  please  you,  Sir,  speaks  with  a  voice  of  thunder 
to  all  those,  who  make  common  cause  with  this  base  institution  of  paper- 
money.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that  the  ambassador  would  have 
been  employed  thus  without  the  concurrence  of  your  Ministers,  though 
I  am  very  sure,  that  your  Royal  Highness's  sense  of  duty  and  of  dignity 
would  have  prevented  your  assent  to  an  act  so  degrading.  The  connec- 
tion, then,  between  your  Ministers  and  the  Bank  here  shows  itself  in  a 
most  staring  light.  But,  which  is  far  more  interesting  to  your  Royal 
Highness  and  the  people,  it  shows,  that  the  state  of  the  Bank's  affairs  is 
so  desperate  as  to  make  them  resort  to  aid  such  as  no  rational  man,  in 
private  life,  would  rely  on  in  any  case.  It  must  be  in  contemplation 
to  adopt  the  specimens.  To  make  English  notes  according  to  the 
specimens.  And,  if  this  be  done,  the  imitating  of  these  notes  is  as 
easy  here  as  the  making  of  the  specimens. 

To  address  your  Royal  Highness  on  matters  of  so  vulgar,  so  low,  so 
peddling  a  nature,  I  bring  myself  to  do  with  the  utmost  reluctance. 
But,  those  who  have  been  your  Ministers  for  so  many  years,  and  those 
who  are  in  reality  their  masters,  have  brought  the  affairs  of  England  into 
a  low  and  peddling  state.  When  a  loan-jobber  is  a  principal  personage 
at  a  Congress  of  Crowned-Heads,  and  when  a  King's  ambassador  has 
full  powers  to  negotiate  with  manufacturers  of  bank-notes,  loan-jobbing 
aud  bank-note-making  may  be  tolerated  in  an  address  from  a  subject  to  a 
sovereign. 

It  is  a  gross  delusion  to  hold  forth,  that  the  notes  made  at  Philadelphia 
are  inimitable.  They  are  imitated  here  continually.  And  I,  on  my  duty 
and  allegiance,  of  which  no  man  can  entertain  a  higher  idea  than  myself, 
most- solemnly  assure  your  Royal  Highness,  that  the  Bank  in  London  can 
make  nothing  in  the  shape  of  notes,  fac-similes  of  which  cannot  be  made 
here  for  two  guineas  a  hundred.  The  making  of  bank-note-paper  has 
been  pushed  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  is  wholly  without  a  parallel. 
All  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  must  be  cut  off, 
and  that  instantly,  or  the  English  bank-notes  can  have  not  one  day  of 
security. 

I  bear  constantly  in  mind  the  oppressions  of  my  country  ;  the  tyranny 
which  has  laid  its  iron  hand  upon  myself  I  never  forget  for  one  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  but,  I  still  love  my  country,  and  would  prepare  for  the  ine- 
vitable destruction  of  the  paper-bubble.  That  the  estates  and  distinctions 
of  the  wrongers  of  the  people  will  be  in  danger  is  nothing  ;  but,  that  all 
Should  be  thrown  into  confusion  is  what  no  considerations  of  private,  or 
or  even  of  public  vengeance,  however  just,  can  induce  me  to  wish. 
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Therefore,  I  shall,  before  I  conclude,  endeavour  to  point  out  to  your 
Royal  Highness,  what  ought  to  be  done,  on  a  sudden  blowing-up  ot  the 
paper  bubble,  to  prevent  universal  confusion,  and,  above  all  things,  to 
prevent  danger  to  his  Majesty's  person,  and  his  lawful  government. 

I  am  aware,  may  it  please  your  Royal  Highness,  of  the  constant  en- 
deavours, on  the  part  of  our  oppressors,  to  induce  your  Royal  Highness 
to  believe,  that,  because  we  seek  the  restoration  of  our  rights,  we  wish 
the  destruction  of  the  kingly  government.  If  we  are  to  judge  from  acts, 
those  oppressors,  indeed,  wish  ardently  for  such  destruction  ;  for,  nothing 
within  their  power  have  they  left  undone,  to  render  the  royal  authority 
detested  arid  abhorred  :  while  they  have  missed  no  opportunity  of  de- 
grading, personally,  every  branch  of  your  Royal  House.  Their  constant 
endeavour  has  been  to  make  the  people  believe,  that  the  Royal  Family 
was  the  principal  cause  of  the  people's  sufferings.  They  have  harped 
upon  the  extravagance  of  this  family,  to  whom  they  have,  indeed,  voted 
money,  but  which  money,  they  have,  for  the  far  greater  part,  taken  away 
again,  and  for  their  own  use.  They  always  speak  of  the  Civil  List  Al- 
lowance as  a  sum  expended  at  the  royal  pleasure;  while,  as  your 
Royal  Highness  well  knows,  the  whole  of  the  money  is  expended  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  seat-fillers,  and  the  far  greater  part  of  it  pocketted  by 
themselves,  their  relations  and  dependents.  It  is  a  fact,  but  a  fact  not 
generally  known  to  the  people,  that  your  Royal  Highness  lias  not  the 
choosing  of  your  Ministers,  your  Steward,  your  Master-of-Horse,  your 
Chamberlain,  your  Bed-chamber  Lords,  your  Groom  of  the  Stole,  nor 
any  one  of  the  Officers  of  your  Royal  Household.  The  seat-fillers,  upon 
some  occasions,  have  complained  (as  in  the  case  of  Lords  Essex  and 
Milton)  that  the  horse-guards,  on  Court-days,  prevent  them  from  passing' 
in  carriages  along  certain  streets.  Of  this  tKey  make  a  great  matter. 
They  talk  of  it  as  being  dangerous  to  liberty  :  they  talk,  of  the  danger  of 
a  standing  army  in  the  hands  of  the  King:  while,  at  the  very  same 
moment,  they  keep  an  immense  army  on  foot  to  attack  the  people,  who 
meet  legally  to  petition  for  a  restoration  of  those  rights,  which  these  same 
seat-sellers  have  usurped.  They  employ  their  press  to  blazon  forth  every 
expense  of  your  Royal  Highness  :  they  descend  even  to  household  furni- 
ture and  cooking  utensils  :  while  they  themselves  wallow  in  luxuries  and 
extravagance  purchased  with  the  public  money.  They  have,  by  the 
management  of  the  Crown  Lands,  divided  the  estate  of  the  Crown  amongst 
themselves.  They  have,  in  this  one  item,  swallowed  more  than  has  been 
expended  at  the  will  of  the  Royal  Family  during  two  centuries.  They 
talk  of  the  danger  of  suffering  the  Royal  Family  to  possess  landed  estates  ; 
while  they,  in  the  shape  of  sinecures  and  pensions  and  grants,  receive  the 
public  money  to  the  amount  of  millions,  and  with  it  purchase  up  the 
lands  of  those  who  are,  successively,  ruined  by  the  taxes.  All  the 
patronage,  all  the  power  of  bestowing  dignities  and  emoluments  in  the 
Church,  in  the  Law,  and  of  Commissions  either  in  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Colonies,  they  keep  in  their  own  hands.  They  appoint  Ambassadors 
and  Consuls.  And  yet  they  have  the  impudence  to  talk  of  the  influence 
of  the  Crown.  There  are  two  greedy  factions  contending  for  this  power, 
and,  while  the  faction  who  is  out  rails  against  the  influence  of  the  Crown, 
the  faction  who  is  in  defends  the  Crown  ;  not  by  avowing  that  the  Crown 
has  no  influence  at  all,  but  by  pretending  that  it  is  the  Crown  which  has 
the  influence,  and  by  asserting  that  the  influence  is  just  and  proper. 
It  is  in  this  way,  may  it  please  your  Royal  Highness,  that  the  Royal 
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Family  of  England  has  long  been  rendered  objects  of  what.  I  will  not 
name,  amongst  the  people  at  large,  who  have  been  in  no  fault,  however  j 
because  it  was  next  to  impossible,  that  they  should  not  be  deceived  by  the 
everlasting1  falsehoods  of  the  press,  always  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had 
the  public  money  at  their  disposal.  Of  the  conduct  of  these  vile  factions 
towards  the  Royal  Family  nothing"  can  be  wanted,  in  the  way  of  specimen, 
other  than  their  paying-,  out  of  the  public  money,  for  libels  published 
against  the  King's  sons.  The  elder  WALTER  was  prosecuted  by  the 
King's  Attorney-General  for  libels  against  the  Duke  of  York  and  your- 
self. He  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  for  each.  He  suf- 
fered the  first  sentence  ;  and  your  Royal  Highness  applied  for  a  remission 
of  the  sentence  for  the  libel  against  yourself.  The  libels  were  published 
at  the  instigation  of  the  King's  Ministers,  as  they  were  called ;  and  they 
paid  to  Walter  the  expenses  and  damages  attending  the  prosecutions. 
These  facts  I  saw  stated,  in  a  letter  from  the  elder  Walter  to  a  noble 
Lord,  in  the  elder  Walter's  own  handwriting ;  and  which  letter  that 
noble  Lord  will,  I  hope,  lay  before  your  Royal  Highness.  At  the  time 
when  those  libels  were  published,  your  Royal  Highness  and  your  brothers 
were  endeavouring  to  make  a  stand  for  your  rights.  This  was  the  cause 
of  the  calumnies  now  spread  abroad,  by  the  same  factions,  against  the 
people.  The  factions  had  usurped  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  and  were  re- 
solved to  keep  them  :  they  have  also  usurped  the  rights  of  the  people, 
and  will,  as  long  as  they  are  able,  keep  them,  too. 

The  factions  play  off  the  King  against  the  people,  and  the  people 
against  the  King  alternately  as  their  interests  dictate.  When  you  were 
demanding  your  hereditary  rights,  you  were  calumniated  as  a  would-be 
tyrant,  as  a  man  aiming  at  despotic  sway,  and  were  told  that  the  Crown 
was  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  people  pleased.  Thus  were  the  people 
cajoled  to  take  part  against  you.  But,  now,  when  the  people  are  de- 
manding their  rights,  their  birthright,  they  are  calumniated  as  traitors, 
who  wish  to  depose  and  kill  you,  though,  in  no  one  instance,  has  there 
appeared  proof,  that  any  one  man  of  us  entertained  even  the  ivish  to 
touch  any  part  of  your  rights,  much  less  to  abate  your  royal  office,  or 
injure  or  insult  your  person.  When  the  factions  are  attacked  for  their 
frauds,  corruptions,  and  tyranny,  they  hold  you  out  before  them,  and  pretend 
that  it  is  you  that  we  wish  to  destroy.  When  we  complain  of  their  selling 
and  hiring  seats,  they  accuse  us  of  a  wish  to  overthrow  the  House  of 
Brunswick.  When  Perceval  and  Castlereagh  were  distinctly  accused  of 
selling  a  seat ;  when  proof  of  the  vile,  corrupt,  and  treasonable  trans- 
action was  offered  at  the  bar,  the  two  factions  joined,  and  swore  most 
vehemently,  that  the  accusers  had  in  view  a  democratic  revolution',  and, 
for  that  reason,  above  all  others,  they  refused  to  hear  the  proof. 

The  Long  Parliament,  who,  at  last,  cut  off  a  King's  head,  have  always 
been  justly  accused  of  great  baseness  in  using  the  King's  name  to  levy 
war  against  himself.  Yet,  Sir,  that  was  not  more  base  than  is  the  con- 
duct of  the  factions,  who  make  use  of  your  name  in  the  commission  of 
all  their  acts  of  oppression  on  your  people  and  of  insult  on  yourself,  and 
who  pay  out  of  the  taxes,  raised  in  your  name,  the  expenses  of  calumni- 
ating you  and  your  family. 

In  order  the  more  securely  to  carry  on  their  work  of  making  the  King 
suspect  the  people  and  the  people  hate  the  King,  the  factions  have, 
step  by  step,  cut  off  all  communication  between  them.  The  law,  that 
law  which  placed  your  Royal  Hij^h ness's  family  upon  the  throne,  says, 
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that  the  people  have  a  right  to  petition  ihe  King.  This  is  declared  to 
make  part  of  our  "  birth-right."  This  right  so  necessary  to  the  King 
as  well  as  people,  has  now  heen  wholly  set  aside,  as  far  as  regards  those 
who  are  in  danger  of  being  oppressed,  or  who  may  be  disposed  to  give 
your  Royal  Highness  any  information  unpleasing  to  the  factions.  No 
oppressed  man  can  cause  his  petition  to  reach  your  sight.  The  Secretary 
of  State  presents,  or  burns,  whatever  is  presented  to  him.  He,  and  not 
your  Royal  Highness,  is  the  person  petitioned ;  and  with  your  people, 
you  have  no  more  communication  than  you  have  with  the  people  of 
Africa. 

A  state  of  things  like  this  never  could  have  been  wished  for  by  any  other 
but  guilty  men  ;  by  any  but  men  who  wished,  and  who  ardently  wished, 
to  see  the  King  and  people  live  in  mutual  distrust.  Not  content  with 
regulations  (having  the  effects  of  laws)  to  prevent  the  King  from  hear- 
ing the  complaints  of  his  subjects,  the  factions  have  actually  taken  mea- 
sures to  prevent  a  casual  approach  of  King  and  subject  to  the  persons  of 
each  other.  They  have  surrounded  you  with  their  civil  guards  and  spies  : 
they  have  their  runners  to  dog  your  steps :  they  have  their  purveyors  of 
the  press  to  blind  you  to  the  truth  :  you  are  their  slave,  under  the  name 
of  Regent. 

Their  audacity  went  so  far  as  to  surround  the  King  with  police-officers  ; 
and  to  give  him  for  companions  men  famed  for  their  adroitness  at  the 
discovering  and  catching  of  thieves.  I  once  saw  his  Majesty  in  a  race- 
box,  into  which  nobody  was  admitted  but  his  own  Royal  Family  and  those 
renowned  personages  Townsend  and  M'Manus,  whose  fame  will  endure 
as  long  as  the  pages  of  the  Newgate  Calendars  shall  exist.  "  What," 
thought  I,  who  had  just  then  returned  from  America,  "  and  have  I  been 
"  so  long  boasting  of  being  the  subject  of  a  King,  who  stands  in  need 
"  of  thief-takers  to  guard  his  person,  by  day  as  well  as  by  night?"  O, 
no !  Sir ;  the  feelings  of  my  own  heart ;  the  countenances  of  the  sur- 
rounding people  ;  every  thing  told  me,  that  the  degradation  was  not 
needed.  I  wondered  what  it  could  be  for ;  but,  that,  wonder  has  long 
since  ceased.  The  seat-fillers  have,  at  last,  however,  brought  themselves 
into  a  state  to  need,  or  to  think  that  they  need,  such  protection.  The 
entrance  to  their  places  of  meeting  is  guarded  by  ill-looking  men,  with 
the  means  of  death  under  their  doublets.  The  entrance  there  now  re- 
sembles that  of  the  vaults  of  the  Inquisition. 

In  common  life  nothing  more  offends  inferiors  in  point  of  rank,  and 
nothing  engenders  deeper  hatred  and  resentment,  than  a  haughty,  a 
distant,  deportment  on  the  part  of  superiors.  The  act  speaks  disdain  ten 
thousand  times  more  plainly  than  words  can  do  it.  Charles  II.,  to  dis- 
like whom  there  were  so  many  good  reasons,  reconciled  the  people  to 
him  by  his  affability.  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  most  high-toned  sovereign 
that  ever  reigned  in  England,  said  to  a  foreign  ambassador,  when  he, 
during  one  of  her  processions,  asked  where  her  guards  were,  "  These 
are  my  guards  I"  pointing'  to  the  people,  who  are  now,  by  those  who  rob 
them,  called  the  mob.  When  a  shot  was  fired  into  her  barge,  she  said, 
that  she  was  sure  that  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  have  been  intended  to 
harm  her.  By  this  line  of  conduct,  by  her  frequent  appearance  amongst 
her  people,  by  her  readiness  to  listen  to  the  meanest  of  them,  by  her 
constantly  associating  their  honour  and  their  interest  and  safety  and  hap- 
piness with  her  own,  she  gained  and  preserved  their  love  and  admiration. 
And  this  was  perfectly  natural.  They  loved  her  because  she  continually 
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convinced  them,  as  well  by  her  acts  as  her  words,  that  she  made  common 
cause  with  them  ;  and  having-  their  cordial  good-will,  she  was  enabled  to 
govern  most  gloriously  even  while  a  new  religion  was  introducing  into 
the  country.  Towards  those  who  had  a  share  of  the  power  in  their  hands 
she  behaved  with  sternness  enough  ;  but,  towards  her  people  she  was  all 
graciousness,  kindness  and  confidence.  She  was  wise  :  she  well  knew 
where  the  strength  lay,  at  last. 

The  language  which  the  seat- fillers  now  suffer  the  people  to  hear,  is 
full  of  haughtiness,  severity  and  suspicion.  We  now  hear  no  gracious 
expressions.  A  division  amongst  the  people  is  always  supposed  :  a  part 
is  always  marked  out  as  the  disaffected  :  a  large  portion  to  be  restrained, 
or  punished,  or  at  least  watched.  New  punishments,  new  crimes,  new 
shackles  form  the  main  part  of  that  which  we  hear  of  from  the  source  of 
honour  and  mercy.  It  is  impossible  to  receive  any  other  impression  from 
this,  than  that  the  people  are  looked  upon  as  a  body  that  the  King  sus- 
pects, and  that  the  seat-fillers  are  to  keep  in  awe. 

I  know  of  no  ruler,  however  despotic,  that  may  not  be  approached  with 
a  petition.  To  the  Autocrat  of  Russia,  any  man  may,  in  person,  deliver 
a  paper.  Napoleon  received  petitions  in  the  streets.  In  short,  England 
is  the  only  country  in  the  world,  where  writing  is  practised,  where  any 
man,  be  he  who  he  may,  cannot  present  a  petition  to  the  Chief  Magistrate. 
This  is  a  great  mischief  to  the  Royal  Family,  and  particularly  to  your 
Royal  Highness.  When  men  have  complaints  to  make,  they  feel  some 
mitigation  of  their  displeasure,  when  they  have  made  their  complaint. 
But,  to  you  men  cannot  complain  ;  and  yet,  it  is  in  your  name  that  they 
are  taxed  and  punished.  It  is  in  that  state,  when  hope  leaves  us,  that 
we  are  most  to  be  feared  ;  and  what  hope  can  we  have,  when  we  cannot 
hope  that  our  prayers  for  redress  will  be  heard? 

It  matters  not,  may  it  please  your  Royal  Highness,  that  you  are  not 
the  real  cause  of  these  haughty  and  repulsive  regulations.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  the  mass  of  the  people  to  know  that.  They  find  that  they  can 
have  no  communication  with  you ;  they  never  know  whether  you  hear 
them  or  not ;  they  are  never  informed  whether  you  receive  their  petitions  ; 
they  never  hear  anything  you  say,  or  anything  of  your  thoughts ;  they 
neyer  see  you ;  the  few  of  them,  comparatively,  who  see  the  coach  in 
which  you  ride,  see  a  bullet-proof  vehicle  only  ;  a  perambulating  fortress 
surrounded  by  armed  cavalry  ten  deep,  and  these  accompanied  by  an  im- 
mense army  of  men  on  foot  with  staves  in  their  hands,  ready  to  seize 
hold  of,  and  to  drag  away,  as  an  assassin,  anyone  whose  curiosity  pushes 
him  on  but  a  yard  too  near  you.  What  a  life  for  any  man,  and  particu- 
larly, what  a  life  for  a  king  of  England,  to  live  !  Can  I,  without  being 
guilty  of  the  grossest  slander,  without  committing  almost  treason,  say 
that  these  precautions  are  necessary  ?  And,  if  they  be  not  necessary, 
'vhat  a  slander  is  here  wantonly  committed  on  the  people  ! 

To  go  forth,  thus  armed  from  head  to  foot,  is  an  act  the  most  ungra- 
cious as  well  as  the  most  provoking.  It  is  an  attitude,  which,  at  once, 
discovers  fear  and  hurls  defiance  :  an  attitude,  which  never  did,  and  never 
can,  fail  to  excite  both  contempt  and  resentment.  And  for  what  is  all 
this  ?  If,  indeed,  the  people,  or  any  part  of  them,  had  petitioned  to 
abolish  the  throne,  or  to  lessen  its  powers,  there  might  have  been  some 
reason  for  this  preparation  for  defence  :  though,  even  then,  it  would  have 
been  better  to  perish  from  the  violence  of  their  hands. 

But,  the  people  had  asked  only  for  their  own  rights,     They  had  asked 
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only  for  a  Reform  of  their  own  House  of  Parliament.  They  did  not  cry 
out  against  you  or  any  of  your  family  :  they  cried  out  against  seat-selling-, 
and  all  the  corruptions  and  perfidy  of  the  vile  wretches  who  deal  in  seats. 
And,  for  this  cause,  you  were  to  be  put  into  a  moving  fortress  and  to  have 
a  new  treason-law  passed  to  preserve  your  life  ! 

The  base  usurpers  know,  that  their  cause  is  rotten.  They  know,  that 
no  man,  who  is  not  a  real  prostituted  wretch ;  that  no  man  but  a  public 
robber,  in  one  shape  or  another,  will  attempt  to  defend  and  uphold 
bribery  and  perjury  for  their  own  sake ;  that  no  man  but  a  villain,  whom 
all  must  despise,  will  say,  that  perjury  is  a  right  thing.  Therefore,  the 
usurpers  associate  your  cause  with  theirs.  They  say,  "  if  we  be  not,  by 
"  the  means  of  bribery,  corruption,  and  perjury,  suffered  to  go  on  rob- 
"  bing  the  nation,  the  throne  will  be  destroyed,  and  confusion  and 
"  bloodshed  will  succeed  property  and  safety."  And,  thus,  they  have  on 
their  side  the  hands  of  many  who  curse  them  in  their  hearts. 

This  is  the  course  which  they  have  pursued  for  a  long  series  of  years ; 
and,  having  with  them  prodigious  numbers;,  who  depend  solely  on  the 
debt,  which  must  become  nothing  in  case  of  reform,  they  stand,  though 
they  have  against  them  so  many  things  li'kely  to  produce  their  fall. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  they  can  r.o  longer  deceive:  they  can  main- 
tain themselves  no  longer  by  deception  :  they  were  compelled  in  1817,  to 
throw  aside  the  mask  :  and  they  now  rule  as  the  Dey  of  Algiers  ;  that  is, 
by  mere  force  and  terror.  Yet,  weak  as  well  as  wicked,  as  they  are,  they 
are  far  from  being  tranquil  in  their  minds.  They  see  that  they  have  em- 
barked with  them  all  the  timid,  all  the  rich,  all  the  sordid,  all  the  public 
plunderers,  and  even  the  descendants  of  public  plunderers ;  but,  these 
are  nothing  without  the  ability  to  continue  to  bribe;  and  that  ability, 
they  now  begin  to  see  depends  wholly  upon  the  durability  of  the  bank- 
note. This,  which  is  a  state,  in  which  no  set  of  rulers  were  ever  before 
placed,  staggers  the  insolent  tyrants,  who,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives, 
begin  to  reflect  on  what  may  be  the  consequences  of  their  iniquity.  I 
know  that  one  of  them  has  said,  that  it  is  a  sorrowful  thing  to  know, 
that  his  "  title  and  estates  depend  on  what  a  band  of  base  bankers  shall 
do  ; "  but  he  forgot  that  that  base  band  derived  their  power  from  a  baser 
band,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  most  malig'nant. 

If  the  seat-fillers  could  place  themselves  in  the  situation  of  1792,  with 
a  full  view  of  the  present  perils  before  them,  they  would  yield,  and  gladly 
yield.  If  they  had  now  a  debt  (for  the  debt  is  theirs)  of  only  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions,  and  could  see  all  the  consequences  of  raising 
that  debt  to  its  present  amount :  if  they  were  told,  and  believed,  that 
unless  they  agreed  to  a  reform  they  must  make  the  debt  eleven  hundred 
millions  ;  that  they  must  have  Dungeon  Bills,  Gagging  Bills,  New- 
Treason  Bills,  Alien  Bills,  and  a  standing  army,  posted  all  over  the 
country  in  time  of  peace ;  that  they  must  have  soldiers  to  guard  the 
judges  at  the  assize-towns,  and  to  guard  the  sheriffs  at  the  gallows; 
that  they  must  employ  spies  and  blood-money  men  ;  that  the  judges 
must  be  objects  of  what  I  will  not  name,  instead  of  that  more  than  re- 
ligious  reverence  that  used  to  belong  to  that  great  station  ;  that  they 
themselves  must  become  hated,  detested,  abhorred  by  the  very  best  peo- 
ple in  the  whole  world,  a  people  by  whom  their  ancestors  were  so  much 
respected  and  beloved  and  so  cheerfully  obeyed  and  honoured  :  that  they 
must  make  common  cause  with  a  band  of  paper-money  makers  and  loan- 
jobbers,  degrade  themselves  by  so  vile  an  association,  and,  finally  place 
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their  sole  dependence  for  title  and  estate  upon  a  bubble,  which  any  man 
might  cause  to  burst  in  a  few  months,  and  that,  in  the  meanwhile,  they 
must  assemble  under  the  protection  of  trusty  police-officers,  first  taking 
care  to  inspect  the  caves  beneath  the  building:  if  such  wore  now  their 
situation  and  such  their  prospect,  gladly  would  they  close  with  us,  and 
give  us  back  our  birth-right. 

Such  was  their  situation  and  such  their  real  prospect  in  1792.  They, 
intent  only  on  the  present,  were  blind  to  the  future.  Right,  reason,  ex- 
pediency, morality,  religion  :  all  were  in  favour  of  Reform.  The  usurpers, 
however,  possessed  force  •  and  force  they  employed,  without  being  at  all 
aware  of  what  the  employment  of  that  force  would  finally  produce.  They 
saw  clanger  to  their  usurped  authority  and  their  gains  attending  it.  To 
destroy  those  who  were  the  cause  of  this  danger  was  their  only  object. 
They  never  dreamt,  that,  out  of  their  temporary  success  a  ten-fold  danger 
might  arise.  If  your  Royal  Hig'hness  follow  them  in  their  progress,  you 
will  find  them,  at  every  stag-a  of  it,  wholly  careless  about  consequences, 
like  those,  which  have  now  arisen.  They  have,  at  times,  talked  like 
coffee-house  soldiers,  at  others  like  Philpot-lane  negotiators,  at  others 
like  Burn's  Justice  lawyers,  ar  others  like  spies  and  thief-catchers,  at 
others  like  stock-jobbers,  at  others  like  Bank  Directors  ;  but  never,  no, 
riot  upon  any  one  occasion,  like  statesmen  and  legislators.  Not  a 
single  man  in  either  House,  has  ever,  from  first  to  last,  seemed  to  have  a 
correct  idea  as  to  the  effects  of  their  measures,  and  which  effects  are  now 
throwing  themselves  in  such  alarming  shapes.  It  was  not  until  they  had 
completely  succeeded,  that  they  began  to  see  the  consequences.  It  was 
not  until  they  were  drunk  with  joy  at  the  thought  of  being  able  to  trample 
on  the  people  for  ever ;  it  was  not  until  they  had  actually  voted  money 
to  erect  lofty  columns  and  solemn  temples  with  cloud-capped  towers  to 
immortalize  their  triumph  over  liberty,  law  and  justice,  that  they  began 
to  perceive  that  there  were  consequences,  of  which  they  had  never  thought. 

Gladly  would  they  now  be  in  the  state  of  1792,  and  suffer  the  people 
to  have  their  birth-right.  But  they  never  can  retrace  their  steps.  They 
have  now  such  a  load  of  guilt  upon  them  :  they  have  now  committed  so 
many  wicked  acts  :  they  are  now  so  completely  embarked  with  the  Jenkin- 
sons,  Addinglons,  Cannings,  and  Castlereaghs  :  they  are  now  so  entirely 
identified  with  the  Olivers,  and  Castleses,  and  Reynoldses  :  they  are  now 
so  closely  allied  to  the  Crosses,  the  Parson  Powises,  the  Hampshire  Par- 
sons  and  the  Bolton  Fletchers  :  they  have  now  incurred  the  mortal  hatred 
of  so  many  able  and  determined  men  :  they  are  now  the  objects  of  such 
a  mares  of  deadly  vengeance,  that  they  think  it  too  late  to  save  themselves 
by  any  means  other  than  those  of  hostility.  And  I  frankly  confess,  that 
I  think  their  opinion  correct.  Their  progress  has  been  so  unprincipled, 
so  insolent,  so  perfidious,  so  cruel  and  bloody,  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
town  or  village  which  has  not  its  victims  to  avenge.  Ruin  ;  kill ;  de- 
stroy :  this  has  been  their  unvarying  cry  against  every  living*  creature 
that  opposed  them.  For  the  attainment  of  their  object  they  have  spared 
neither  force  nor  fraud.  They  have  had  no  compassion  on  any  mortal 
from  the  poor  starving  v.'oinan  at  Manchester  to  the  brave  and  loyal 
sailor,  Cashman,  who  went  out  of  the  world  blessing  his  king  and  coun- 
try, and  cursing  these  infamous  tyrants  ;  who  are  now  happily  reduced 
to  an  absolute  dependence  on  a  piece  of  thin  paper  not  worth  a  farthing. 

But,  whatever  may  be  their  fate,  it  behoves  every  Englishman  to  do 
hi^  best  to  prevent  them  from  dragging  down  the  crown  along  with 
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them ;  and,  therefore,  in  the  ensuing  letters,  I  shall  fully  state  to  your 
Royal  Highness  my  thoughts  upon  this  important  subject. 

I  am, 

May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness, 
Your  most  obedient 

And  most  humble  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 


TO    HIS 

ROYAL   HIGHNESS,  THE  PRINCE   REGENT, 

ON  THE  DANGERS  TO  WHICH  THE  CROWN  MAY  BE  EXPOSED, 
BY  ITS  BEING  IDENTIFIED  WITH  THOSE  WHO  TRAFFIC  IN 
SEATS,  AND  IN  BRIBERY,  CORRUPTION,  AND  PERJURY,  AT  A 
TIME  WHEN  A  SUDDEN  BLOWING-UP  OF  THE  PAPER-MONEY 
SHALL  TAKE  PLACE. 


(Political  Register,  March,  1819.) 


LETTER    II. 

North  Hampstead,  Long  Island,  January  5th,  1819. 

MAY    IT    PLEASE    YOUR    ROYAL    HlGHNESS   : 

Before  I  proceed  to  address  your  Royal  Highness  on  the  subject  of 
preserving  the  Crown  and  preventing  universal  confusion,  it  is  my  duty 
to  endeavour  to  convince  you  that  there  exists  danger ;  and  this  I  shaft 
do  in  the  present  letter. 

Those,  whose  object  it  is  to  amuse  and  deceive  your  Royal  Highness, 
give  you  accounts  of  the  amazing  resources  of  the  country  ;  and,  we  all 
well  know,  that  its  resources  are  surprisingly  great;  and,  not  only  great 
in  amount,  but,  when  things  are  in  their  natural  slate,  of  such  a  nature 
and  deposited  and  bestowed  in  such  a  way  and  in  the  hands  of  such  a 
people,  as  to  make  them  ten-fold  in  effect  what  resources  of  equal  mere 
magnitude  are  in  some  other  cases.  All  those  who  know  any  thing  of 
the  uses  of  property  in  England,  or  who  know  any  thing  of  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  people,  must  estimate  very  highly  the  resources  of  the 
country.  Those  only,  who  are  under  the  blindness  of  ignorance  or  of 
envy,  can  suppose  it  possible,  that  England  ever  can,  for  any  length  of 
time,  become  a  feeble,  insignificant  country.  It  belongs  to  politicians 
like  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  who,  at  reading  the  romances  about  Ame- 
rica, burst  out  into  prophecies  relative  to  the  power  and  glory  of  immense 
regions,  which  now  are  but  a  wilderness :  it  belongs  to  such  men,  and 
only  to  such  men,  to  estimate  the  resources  of  a  country  by  fertility  of 
soil  and  extent  of  acres.  Dunderheaded  Chalmers  and  thief-taker  Colqu* 
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houn,  have  displayed  the  strength  and  resources  of  England  in  a  guess  at 
the  number  of  pigs,  sheep,  beeves,  and  so  forth,  in  which  respect  the 
United  States  far  surpass  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  thief-catcher's  book  was  clearly  intended  to  gain  him  a  title ; 
though  I  do  hope,  that  your  Royal  Highness  will  not  be  induced  to  bid 
him  rise  up  a  Baronet,  at  any  rate  ;  though,  after  Sir  BATE  DUDLEY,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  may  not  be  expected.  The  thief-catcher  labours  hard 
to  show,  that  the  pigs,  sheep,  beeves,  horses,  mares,  colts,  cocks  and  hens, 
are  so  numerous,  that  the  amount  of  the  debt  is  nothing  at  all ;  or,  at 
least,  nothing  worth  speaking  of. 

This  is  the  sort  of  stuff,  by  the  means  of  which  the  people's  minds 
have  been  buoyed  up  for  the  last  twenty-six  years.  No  man  pretends 
that  England  has  not  great  resources,  particularly  in  the  ingenuity,  in- 
dustry, and  punctuality  of  her  people ;  and,  which  is  of  more  value  than 
all  the  rest,  in  their  public  spirit,  their  love  of  country,  their  pride  of 
country ;  in  which  respect  they  exceed  the  people  of  any  other  country 
in  the  world. 

But,  Sir,  the  resources  of  the  country ;  that  is  to  say,  the  mere 
amount  of  the  valuable  things  in  a  country,  has  very  little  to  do  with  -the 
safety  of  the  Government  of  that  country  ;  nor  has  it  but  very  little  to  do 
in  certain  cases  with  the  happiness  of  the  people ;  nor  with  the  capacity 
of  the  nation  for  great  enterprise.  A  nation  may  possess  the  soil  of 
Egypt,  the  population  of  China,  the  mines  of  Peru,  and  yet  have  no 
resources  at  all ;  for,  with  all  these,  it  may  be  unable  to  bring  any  of  its 
means  so  to  act  as  to  make  the  people  safe  in  their  persons  at  home,  or 
to  defend  themselves  against  an  invader.  England,  at  this  moment,  is 
not  very  far  from  this  state ;  for,  while  her  people  are  shut  up  in  dun- 
geons with  impunity  to  the  oppressors,  her  resources  are  so  managed  as 
to  render  her  wholly  incapable  of  carrying  on  war. 

However,  the  view  to  which  I  am  about  humbly  to  endeavour  to  draw 
the  attention  of  your  Royal  Highness  is  of  a  very  different  description 
from  that  of  these  pig-pokers  and  hen-roost  peepers  ;  a  view  more  worthy, 
I  hope,  of  being  presented  to  your  mind. 

If,  by  the  resources  of  a  country,  we  mean  the  things  of  value  in  it, 
these  may  abound  to  an  incalculable  extent,  and  yet  they  may  tend  to  the 
destruction,  rather  than  to  the  preservation  of  the  Government;  for,  if 
the  part  which  ought  to  remain  with  some  men  be  taken  away  and  given 
to  other  men,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  valuable  things,  the  greater  the 
quantity  of  injustice,  and  the  greater  the  quantity  of  ill-will  and  irritation. 
Labour  is  one  of  the  articles  of  value,  and  it  is  of  more  value  than  all  the 
other  things  put  together.'  But,  if  the  men  who  labour  have  the  half  of 
its  produce  taken  from  them,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  labour  the 
greater  the  danger  to  those  who  cause  this  act  of  injustice.  In  such  a 
community  no  harmony  can  exist :  the  oppressed  must  wish,  at  least,  for 
the  destruction  of  the  oppressors,  and,  whenever  they  can  do  it  with  a 
chance  of  success,  they  will  seek  their  destruction. 

But,  these  reflections  aside,  valuable  things  are  of  no  value  to  any 
man,  unless  he  can  use  them.  Stockings  are  of  no  value  to  the  stock- 
ing-maker, unless  he  can  turn  them  into  bread  and  meat  and  house,  and 
so  forth.  Horses  are  of  no  use  to  the  horse-breeder,  unless  he  can  turn 
them  into  other  things.  Land  is  of  no  use  to  the  landowners,  unless 
they  can  turn  their  annual  worth  into  other  things,  or,  indeed,  unless 
they  really  eat  dirt,  which,  from  the  muddiness  of  the  heads  of  most  of 
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them,  one  would  almost  suppose  them  to  do.  Nor  are  the  valuable  thing's 
of  a  country  of  any  use  to  that  country  in  war,  unless  they  can  be  turned 
into  soldiers  and  sailors  and  implements  of  war. 

It  follows,  then,  of  course,  that,  except  in  the  hunter-life,  where  every 
man  provides  everything  for  himself,  nothing-  is  of  any  value,  which  can- 
not, by  some  means  or  other,  be  turned  into  some  other  thing1.  In  a 
very  thinly  settled  country,  where  each  family  provides  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  wants,  and  where  the  wants  are  few  in  number,  this  transmu- 
tation may,  with  great  inconvenience,  be  effected  by  the  exchanging  one 
valuable  thing  for  another  of  a  different  nature  but  of  equal  value.  But, 
this  mode  of  dealing,  if  greatly  inconvenient  in  the  half-hunter-life,  be- 
comes intolerable  in  a  populous  community,  and,  indeed,  it  is  impossible. 
Hence  men  sought  a  standard  of  value,  a  sign  which  they  might  give 
to  each  other ;  and  this  has,  with  us,  taken  the  name  of  money.  Clearly, 
therefore,  this  must  be  a  thing  of  vast  importance,  seeing  that,  without  it, 
nothing  is  of  any  value  at  all ;  seeing  that,  without  it,  the  stocking- 
maker  must  eat  and  drink  his  stockings,  or  be  starved,  and  that  the  land- 
owner must  dress  out  his  wife  and  daughters  in  dirt,  or,  at  best,  in 
boaghs  and  grass.  BURTON,  in  his  foolish  and  base  speech,  which  he 
called  a  defence  of  the  Duke  of  York,  told  a  rigmarole  story  about  some 
bishop  having  told  him,  that  when  he  was  tutor  to  some  of  the  Royal 
Dukes,  he  never  could  make  them  clearly  understand  the  value  of 
money ;  which  is  likely  to  have  been  true  enough,  though  coming  from  a 
bishop  ;  for,  besides  that  the  bishop  might  not  have  a  very  clear  mode  of 
conveying  his  meaning,  I  dare  say  his  ideas  of  the  value  of  money  went 
no  further  than  the  very  simple  business  of  hoarding,  the  utility  of  which 
it  would  indeed  have  been  strange  if  a  prince  had  been  able  to  compre- 
hend. But,  to  the  value  of  money  as  a  performer  of  labour  and  as  a 
cement  of  civil  society,  the  Royal  Dukes  would,  I  hope,  have  paid 
attention. 

SWIFT,  who,  in  one  short  and  beautiful  poem,  has  more  sound  and 
useful  matter  on  political  economy  than  is  contained  in  all  Adam  Smith's 
bulky  volumes,  calls  money  "  the  life-blood  of  the  nation."  And  it  is 
really  nothing  less  ;  for,  without  it,  not  a  member  can  stir.  If  disordered, 
the  whole  frame  instantly  feels  the  effects.  If  too  abundant,  the  lenders 
are  ruined.  If  too  small  in  quantity,  the  borrowers  are  ruined,  and  the 
pennyless  starved.  If  wholly  stopped  in  its  circulation,  the  society,  if 
populous!,  is  dissolved,  and  even  if  not  populous,  plunged  into  confusion. 

A  matter  of  such  vital  importance  has  never,  heretofore,  been  left  to 
the  management  of  any  hands  but  those  of  the  sovereign,  under  whatever 
name  he  has  been  acknowledged.  In  England,  to  make  and  issue  money, 
has,  until  of  late  years,  been  an  attribute  belonging  solely  to  the  king ; 
to  usurp  this  function  of  royalty  is  treason  at  Common  Law  ;  many  men 
have  suffered,  and  justly  suffered,  as  traitors,  for  the  act  :  and  yet,  we 
now  behold  a  band  of  money-makers,  issuing  false  money,  too,  and  hang- 
ing men  for  imitating  their  false  and  fraudulent  money. 

"Without  a  true  money;  without  a  true  standard  of  value;  without 
this  there  can  be  no  contracts.  The  denomination  of  the  law  is  :  "good 
and  lawful  money."  But,  no  good  and  lawful  money  can  there  be,  if 
any  man,  or  body  of  men,  any  company  or  any  band,  can  change  the 
value  of  the  money  at  their  pleasure ;  and  as  often  as  their  whims,  or 
their  interests  may  dictate.  At  every  change  a  sweeping  violation  of 
contracts  takes  place ;  a  treason  is  committed  at  every  change ;  and,  I 
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do  most  sincerely  hope,  that  your  Royal  Highness  will  have  to  order  the 
execution  of  many  of  the  traitors,  in  spite  of  their  Bills  of  Indemnity. 
Empson  and  Dudley  were  hanged,  though  they  pleaded  Acts  of  Parliament 
in  their  defence.  These  were  the  real  conspirators  and  traitors  in 
January,  1817.  The  dungeons  ought  to  have  sounded  with  their  groans  ; 
the  gallons  ought  to  have  lifted  them,  and  not  the  brave  Cashman,  into 
the  air. 

However,  it  is  of  the  yet  unaccomplished  acts  of  these  traitors  that  I 
have,  at  present,  to  speak.  In  order  that  the  standard  of  value ;  in 
order  that  so  very  important  a  thing  as  the  sole  cement  of  society  should 
be  exposed  to  no  danger  of  injury,  or  destruction,  at  least,  it  has  wisely 
been  the  practice  of  all  nations  to  make  it  consist,  not  only  of  materials 
little  liable  to  perish,  but,  from  their  comparative  rareness  and  the 
labour  expended  in  getting  at  them,  of  great  intrinsic  value.,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  weight.  Having'  taken  these  precautions,  and  having-  con- 
fined the  power  of  issuing  to  the  sovereign,  a  nation  might  with  truth  say, 
that  it  had  a  standard  of  value,  §r  a  money.  But,  when  the  king  was 
robbed  of  his  exclusive  right  of  coining  and  uttering  the  money,  and 
when  the  component  matter  of  the  money  was  changed  from  the  precious 
metals  to  paper,  there  was  no  standard  of  value,  and  the  property  of 
every  man  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  new  money-makers,  their 
associates,  abettors  and  protectors. 

Suffer  me  to  explain  to  your  Royal  Highness  how  it  is  that  the  paper- 
money  crew  pillage  your  father's  people.  They  make  paper-money. 
They  lend  the  money  so  made,  taking  what  they,  in  their  cheating  jargon, 
call  a  discount.  Therefore,  the  borrower,  when  he  brings  the  money 
back,  brings  a  quantity,  suppose  a  hundred  pounds,  more  than  he  has 
received.  With  this  hundred  pounds  the  money-makers  buy  an  acre  of 
land.  This  is  the  way  they  plunder ;  this  is  the  way  they  grow  rich  ; 
this  is  the  way  they  are  enabled  to  live  like  princes,  while  princes  and 
people  live  like  beggars.  If,  indeed,  they  lent  real  money  ;  if  they  lent 
even  paper  for  which  they  had  gicen  any  thing  of  value,  they  would 
have  a  right  to  their  discount  •  because  they  have  a  right  to  receive 
interest  for  their  money.  But,  they  make  the  thing  they  lend.  It  is 
the  representative  of  nothing  but  their  will',  and  their  will  is  to  take 
away  the  property  of  others.  If  they  were  liable  to  be  called  upon  for 
payment  in  money,  not  of  their  own  making,  the  case  would  be  different. 
But,  they  are  not.  They  were  protected  by  what  is  called  law  against 
the  just  demands  of  their  creditors.  Not  only  can  no  creditor  touch  their 
bodies  ;  he  cannot  touch  their  lands  and  goods  ;  he  cannot  take  back 
any  part  of  his  own  property,  of  which  they  have  defrauded  him. 

One  of  the  great  reasons,  which  have  long  been  acted  upon  by  nations, 
in  lodging  the  sole  power  of  making,  issuing  and  regulating  money  ;  one 
of  the  great  reasons  for  lodging  this  power  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign 
solely,  was,  that  the  sovereign  could  not,  by  possibility,  be  suspected  to 
make,  or  to  wish  to  make,  a  dishonest  use  of  this  power.  The  sovereign, 
unless  supposition  would  admit  a  monster  to  become  a  sovereign,  could 
not  possibly  have  a  selfish  motive  for  any  act  calculated  to  injure  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  and  especially  if  the  same  act  tended  to  throw 
the  nation  into  confusion.  But,  if  such  were  lodged  in  the  hands  of  any 
private  person,  or  any  body  of  private  persons,  then  the  holders  of  such 
would  naturally  use  it  for  their  own  advantage,  be  the  consequences  to 
the  people  at  large  what  they  might. 
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And  thus  has  it  been  with  that  audacious  and  rapacious  body,  called 
the  Bank  of  England,  who,  from  a  Company  of  Merchants,  have,  in 
conjunction  with  the  seat-dealers,  become  the  real  sovereigns  of  England, 
as  far  as  power  is  concerned.  While  this  Company  were  held  by  the 
law ;  as  long  as  they  were  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  land  ;  as 
long  as  they  were  compelled  to  make  good  their  pecuniary  engagements, 
or  to  answer  the  complaints  made  against  them  in  the  king's  courts ;  so 
long  the  king  was  master.  But,  from  the  moment,  that  they  had  a  pro- 
tection against  the  ordinary  laws,  they  became  the  arbiters  of  the 
property  of  all  men.  They,  by  their  sole  will,  determined  what  the  king 
should  receive  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  and  whether  contracts  between  man 
and  man  should  be  fulfilled  or  broken. 

These  money-makers  are  now  protected  and  upheld  by  the  seat-fillers, 
by  annual  Bills  of  Protection  ;  and,  while  this  state  of  things  lasts,  there 
can  be  no  certainty  for  property.  There  can,  in  fact,  be  no  property, 
seeing  that  nothing  is  worth  having  with  a  real  money.  This  com- 
bination of  tyrants  can,  at  any  time,  make  money  plenty,  or  scarce. 
They,  to-day,  can  ruin  all  the  lenders  of  money,  and  all  creditors  ;  they 
can  make  debts  and  bonds  and  settlements  and  annuities  worth  not  a 
quarter  part  of  the  value  agreed  for.  They  can  reduce  rents,  wages  of 
servants,  and  every  thing  in  the  same  proportion.  Then,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  they  can  ruin  all  the  borrowers  and  debtors.  They  can 
augment  the  value  of  debts  of  all  kinds  ;  they  can  double  or  triple  rents, 
wages,  and  every  thing,  payment  on  account  of  which  is  contracted  for. 
Works  of  this  description  they  have  carried  on  ;  and  they  can  repeat  them 
at  their  sole  will  and  pleasure.  It  was  this  band  of  usurping  coiners, 
who  caused- the  severe  pressure  of  misery  in  1816  and  1817.  Their 
seat-dealing  associates  ascribed  the  misery  to  a  sudden  transition  from 
war  to  peace,  and  they  ascribed  the  discontents  of  the  people  to  my 
"  Two-penny  Trash."  But  it  was  the  coiners  who  produced  the 
misery,  and  it  was  reason  which  produced  the  complaints  of  the  people. 

What  a  monstrous  powar,  then,  is  this  !  If  a  king  were  to  ask  for  such 
power,  if  he  were  to  show  a  desire  to  obtain  the  absolute  power  of  causing 
all  contracts  to  be  violated  at  his  pleasure,  and  to  render  his  people  mi- 
serable whenever  he  pleased  ;  if  he  were  openly  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
the  absolute  power  of  inflicting  starvation  on  a  majority  of  his  people, 
that  people  would  be  fully  justified  in  destroying  him  as  a  monster,  unfit 
to  live.  Yet,  the  seat-dealers  and  their  bank  have  not  only  sought  for 
such  power ;  but  they  have  obtained  it  and  exercised  it. 

This  is  something  wholly  new  in  the  affairs  of  nations.  Such  a  thing 
never  existed  before.  Paper-money,  banks,  bubbles,  have  before  existed ; 
but  a  power  like  this  was  never  before  heard  of  in  the  world  ;  and  this 
power  has  been  created  by  the  seat- dealers,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  means  of  upholding  their  own  usurpation. 

But,  happily  for  the  nation,  this  monstrous,  this  diabolical  power,  con- 
tains within  itself  the  sure  means  of  its  own  destruction.  It  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  this  power,  that  the  money  made  by  the  usurpers  is,  in 
itself,  worth  nothing,  and  that  it  is  not  exchangeable  into  real  money  at 
the  will  of  the  holder  ;  because,  the  moment  it  becomes  so  exchangeable, 
the  power  ceases.  The  king's  coin  becomes  the  standard  of  value,  and  he 
again  is,  in  this  respect,  at  least,  the  real  sovereign.  And,  it  is  this 
intrinsic  worthlessness  of  the  sham  money  that  ensures  its  destruction, 
and  also  the  destruction  of  everything-  which  depends  on  it  for  existence. 
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Such  a  money,  false  and  mischievous  as  it  is,  may,  when  once  it  has, 
either  by  force  or  fraud,  been  made  to  usurp  the  lawful  money,  last  for  a 
considerable  time,  even  though  all  the  people  well  know  how  false  and 
base  and  mischievous  it  is.  For,  money  is  so  necessary  to  every  minute 
of  the  life  of  man;  it  is  so  completely  the  "  life-blood"  of  civil  society, 
that  it  cannot  be  done  without  for  a  single  day,  without  producing  the 
greatest  of  inconveniences,  and,  indeed,  without  producing,  in  a  populous 
country,  evils  of  the  most  terrible  description,  unless  there  be  uncommon 
wisdom  and  energy  at  the  head  of  affairs.  All  the  people  ;  every  man  and 
every  woman  may  detest  this  spurious  money  as  heartily  as  I  do,  and  yet 
they  may  feel  half- frozen  with  horror  at  the  thought  of  the  nation  being 
left,  only  for  a  day,  without  money.  Hence  they  look  at  the  system  with 
detestation,  while  they  fear  to  see  it  destroyed.  But,  indeed,  if  these 
feelings  of  fear  had  no  weight  at  all :  if  these  feelings  did  not  exist,  men's 
daily  and  liourly  necessities  would  make  them  acquiesce  in  the  system, 
so  far  as  to  use  the  paper;  and,  if  I  myself  were  now  under  the  sway  of 
this  complicated  system  of  violence  and  fraud,  I  must  take  and  pass  the. 
paper,  or  go  without  food  and  clothing.  Nay,  your  Royal  Highness, 
whose  authority  is,  by  this  vile  and  impudent  system,  usurped,  and  whose 
office  it  degrades  and  insults,  cannot  dine,  or  ride  out  without  the  aid  of 
this  base  money. 

So  that  its  existing  and  passing  current,  and  being  sought  after  and 
kept  with  care,  are  no  proofs,  nor  signs,  of  its  goodness  or  stability  ;  but, 
they  are  complete  proofs  of  the  vast  powers  of  money,  of  its  indispensable 
necessity,  and  of  the  confusion  that  must  inevitably  arise  from  a  total,  or 
even  a  partial  want  of  it.  And  hence  we  come  to  consider  the  dangers  to 
the  Crown  and  to  the  people,  which  are  involved  in  this  fraudulent 
system. 

The  counterfeiting  of  the  king's  coin  to  a  great  extent  would,  by  creat- 
ing distrust  in  many  persons,  produce  great  alarm  and  confusion.  But, 
besides  that,  to  do  this  wicked  act  to  a  very  great  extent,  is  a  work  of 
extreme  difficulty:  there  is,  in  the  coin,  an  intrinsic  value  to  rest  on,  and, 
as  to  the  distinguishing  of  counterfeits,  there  are,  in  the  nature  of  the  coins 
themselves,  in  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed,  certain  qualities 
which  prove  their  goodness,  and  which  qualities  are  easily  ascertained  by 
almost  every  person  in  trade,  and,  indeed,  by  a  great  part  of  the  labourers 
and  mechanics.  So  that,  from  a  counterfeiting  of  coin  no  very  great 
and  general  evil  can  arise.  There  is  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  standard  of 
value  left  in  circulation,  however  sweeping  the  art  of  counterfeiting  may 
be.  "But,  the  base  rubbish  now  in  circulation  has  no  foundation  to  rest 
on.  It  depends  on  mere  opinion.  Or,  rather,  on  the  mere  supposition, 
or  hope,  *or  presumption  of  the  taker  of  it,  that  he  shall  be  able  to  pass 
it  again.  He  has  a  horse,  he  wants  a  cow  in  exchange,  and,  if  the  bank- 
note will  but  answer  the  purpose  of  the  transmutation,  it  serves  his  turn. 
But,  let  anything  happen,  which  shall  make  him  afraid  to  let  the  horse 
go  for  the  note,  lest  no  one  will  give  him  a  cow  for  it :  let  this  happen, 
and  the  nation  is  without  money.  The  standard  of  value  is  gone,  and 
there  can  be  no  buying  and  selling. 

It  is  not  here  as  in  the  case  of  a  sweeping  counterfeiting  of  coin  ;  for, 
in  the  case  of  the  coin,  there  is  always  something  left  as  a  standard  for 
temporary  use,  at  any  rate.  This  gives  breathing  time.  Prices  fall, 
perhaps,  prodigiously,  and  contracts  must  be  violated  ;  but  still,  it  is  im- 
possible, that  there  should  not  be  left  the  means  of  keeping  people  quiet 
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till  things  can  be  put  to  rights  a  little.  Not  thus  in  the  case  of  the  paper, 
which  if  a  good  blow  be  given  it,  falls  at  once.  It  is  not  a  night,  with 
moon  or  stars  to  succeed  the  sun,  and  brought  on  by  degrees  :  it  is  total 
darkness  and  darkness  all  at  once  by  the  extinguishment  of  the  sun. 

I  beg  your  Royal  Highness  to  contemplate  the  consequences  of  this,  at 
least,  possible  case.  Amongst  the  least  of  the  consequences  would  be  a 
total  stop  to  all  commerce  and  every  species  of  dealing.  The  rich  would 
have  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  the  poor,  except  their  inferiority 
in  point  of  capacity  to  obtain  and  use  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  for,  vain  is 
the  imagination  of  him  who  can  hope,  that,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  and 
in  such  a  country  as  England,  and  especially  in  such  a  city  as  London, 
laws  would  have  any  force,  or  that  any  thing  like  peace  and  order  could 
be  preserved,  except  by  general  voluntary  consent.  Foolish  is  the  man, 
who  supposes,  that  he  could  obtain  temporary  subsistence  by  his  promises 
or  his  credit.  Physical  force  would  be  fed  first ;  and  the  right  of  the 
strongest  would  return  backed  and  urged  on  by  a  mass  of  resentment, 
such  as  mankind  never  before  witnessed. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  of  what  use  would  be  these  resources  of 
which  the  pompous  thief-catcher,  Colquhoun,  talks  ?  The  number  of 
hares  and  conies  would  signify  very  little,  I  believe.  The  beeves  and  the 
colts,  and  the  cocks  and  the  hens  would  avail  the  nation  little.  The  debt 
and  the  fundholders  would  be  as  completely  forgotten  as  if  they  were 
clods  of  earth  or  lufts  of  grass.  The  army  would  melt  down  instantly 
into  the  mass  of  seekers  for  victuals  and  drink.  The  scene  would  be 
surpassed  in  sublimity  of  horror  by  nothing  that  the  world  has  ever 
heard  of,  except  by  that  of  the  last  judgment,  as  described  by  St.  John 
the  Divine. 

I  am  not  to  suppose  either  want  of  talent,  of  courage,  or  of  inclina- 
tion in  your  Royal  Highness  to  perform  your  duty  upon  any  occasion  ; 
but,  I  may,  and  do,  doubt  the  use  of  any  talent,  courage  or  inclination 
in  a  case  like  this,  unless  your  mind  be  now  duly  impressed  with  the 
possibility  of  the  occasion  arising,  and  unless  you  be  prepared  before- 
hand with  a  set  of  measures  to  be  put  into  instant  execution.  And,  upon 
these  two  topics  it  now  remains  for  me  to  address  your  Royal  Highness. 

I  am  fully  convinced,  that  such  an  event,  such  an  end  of  the  paper- 
system,  is  not  only  possible,  but  very  likely.  Your  Royal  Highness  will 
permit  me  to  observe,  that  Mr.  TIERNEY,  in  his  last  year's  opposition  to 
the  Paper-coiner's  Protecting  Bill,  declared  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
that  if  that  Bill  should  pass,  the  system  would  end  in  a  horrid  convulsion  : 
so  that  I,  as  to  this  particular,  only  join  in  sentiment  with  him.  The  Bill 
did  pass ;  and,  unless  the  debt  be  reduced,  another  such  a  bill  must  pass ; 
or,  the  thing-  ends  at  once  by  the  hands  of  those  who  have  created 
it,  and  under  whose  hands  it  has  grown  to  its  present  magnitude  of 
enormity. 

When  Mr.  TIERNEY  made  his  speech,  the  idea  of  the  whole  fabric  of 
fraud  being  blown-up  at  once  by  the  distribution  of  notes,  after  the 
manner  practised  against  the  French  assignats,  had  not  been  publicly 
started  ;  though  I  now  find,  that  there  are  several  gentlemen  in  England, 
who  lay  claim  to  the  invention.  At  any  rate  it  did  not  originate  with  me. 
The  moment  I  heard  of  it  I  made  it  public ;  for  doing  which  I  merit,  I 
am  vain  enough  to  hope,  the  thanks  of  all  real  friends  of  the  king  and 
country.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt,  in  the  mind  of  any  man  of  com- 
mon sense,  that,  if  put  abhj  into  execution,  the  mode  of  attack  could 
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not,  by  any  possibility,  fail  of  being*  successful  to  the  entire  extent ;  and 
I  again  most  solemnly  assure  your  Royal  Highness,  that  my  firm  belief  is, 
that  it  will  be  ably,  and  most  a'bly,  put  into  execution,  unless  the  object  of 
destruction  be,  by  some  means  or  other,  speedily  removed.  1  state  this 
my  conviction  to  your  Royal  Highness,  from  a  sense  of  duty  towards  his 
Majesty  and  the  people.  I  would,  if  any  written  paper  of  mine  could  be 
delivered  to  you  sealed,  state  to  you  all  the  grounds  on  which  this  convic- 
tion rests  ;  but,  no  consideration  shall  induce  me  to  commit  anything  to 
the  discretion  of  such  a  man  as  he  who  sent  RTLEY  to  a  dungeon  :  no  man 
protected  by  a  Bill  of  Indemnity  shall  hold  a  paper  written  by  me. 

The  facility  of  imitating  a  worthless  money  must  always  exist ;  be- 
cause that  which  one  man  can  make,  another  man  can  make,  the  ma- 
terials being  within  the  reach  of  all  men.  The  terrors  of  the  gibbet  have 
not  prevented  imitation  of  the  spurious  money  in  England,  and  that,  too, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  by  needy  persons,  who  make  the  imitations  for 
the  sake  of  mere  food  and  raiment,  and  who  carry  on  the  work  under 
every  disadvantage  that  can  be  imagined.  Even  these  poor  distressed 
and  desperate  men  have  been  able  to  give  the  paper-system  a  rude  shock. 
What,  then,  may  not  be  apprehended  from  a  coolly  devised  plan  of  imi- 
tation and  circulation  !  And,  your  Royal  Highness  will  please  to  observe, 
that  such  a  plan  may  be,  if  the  thing  were  to  go  on,  acted  upon  by  any 
hostile  nation,  in  time  of  war.  It  would  be  a  work  of  some  difficulty  for 
France  or  America,  in  war-time  between  either  of  them  and  England,  to 
spread  about  in  England  imitations  of  the  base  money  ;  but,  Sir,  what  are 
difficulties  in  the  face  of  half  a  million  of  money;  and  what  would  that 
sum  be  to  either  of  those  nations,  as  the  price  of  the  overthrow  of  their 
enemy  ?  With  that  sum  every  street  in  London  might  be  sowed  with 
bank-notes.  Some  of  the  American  prisoners  of  war  in  Dartmoor  Prison 
made  bank-notes  in  the  prison  ;  purchased  their  way  out  with  the  notes  ; 
travelled  to  Ireland  with  the  notes  ;  and  with  the  notes  purchased  their 
conveyance  out  to  sea  to  be  put  into  American  privateers,  in  which  they 
attacked  the  English  commerce.  I  had  this  information  from  one  of  the 
parties  ;  and  he  gave  reasons  and  facts  to  convince  me  of  the  truth  of  his 
story.  The  effects  of  this  false  and  base  money  are  mischievous  beyond 
all  the  bounds  of  imagination. 

We  want  no  other  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  discerning  an  inimitable 
money,  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  worthless  in  itself,  than  the  fact,  that 
the  coiners  of  the  English  money  have  applied  to  foreign  artists  to  assist 
them  in  devising  the  means  of  preventing  imitation.  A  Royal  Commis- 
sion has  been  appointed ;  and,  only  think,  Sir,  of  a  Royal  Commission, 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  mode  of  making  promissory  notes  for  a 
Company  of  Merchants  !  A  Royal  Commission  to  consult  with  them  as 
to  the  best  means  of  upholding  their  traffic  !  That  is  to  say,  to  consult 
with  them  what  is  best  to  do,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  continue  their 
power  of  plundering  the  nation  !  Nothing  speaks  more  plainly  than  this 
appointment.  What  need  have  a  king  and  houses  of  Parliament  to  care 
about  the  affairs  of  this  particular  Company  of  Merchants  ?  Why  should 
a  Royal  Commission  interfere  in  their  particular  concerns,  any  more 
than  in  the  concerns  of  any  other  company  ?  The  cause  is  clear  ;  those 
who  recommended  this  appointment,  were  convinced,  that  the  whole 
system  of  sway  in  England,  rested  entirely  upon  the*  paper  of  these  mer- 
chants, and  on  the  further  conviction,  that  this  paper  could  no  longer 
stand,  unless  the  imitation  of  it  could  be  effectually  prevented. 
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The  Bank  in  London  was  offered,  by  Mr.  MEAR  of  Philadelphia,  a  plan 
for  making-  their  notes  inimitable.  They  refused  the  offer,  upon  the 
ground,  that  they  never  relied  on  the  artist.  The  answer  was  sensible ; 
for,  indeed,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  there.  Yet,  finding-  that  secret 
marks  will  no  longer  serve  their  purpose  ;  finding  that  juries  no  longer 
feel  disposed  to  find  men  guilty  on  evidence  founded  on  secrets  which  the 
witnesses  will  not  divulge  to  the  juries  ;  finding  this,  the  artists  are, 
it  seems,  to  be  relied  on  ;  and,  which  is  quite  a  new  thing,  foreign  artists 
are  applied  to  for  their  aid  !  It  is  imagined,  that  by  rendering  the  imi- 
tation expensive,  it  will  be  rendered  impossible  to  common  men.  The 
best  proof  that  it  cannot  be  rendered  expensive  is,  that  the  patent  notes 
of  the  Philadelphia  fabric  are  now  imitated  here  and  in  Canada 
with  the  greatest  success ;  so  successfully  as  to  impose  on  the  Banks 
themselves. 

Besides,  Sir,  what  is  the  expense  ?  Only  a  few  hundreds  of  pounds ; 
or,  at  most,  a  few  thousands.  Suppose  a  purse  were  found  by  only  a 
few  of  those  men,  who  have  left  their  native  country,  because  they  could 
not  any  longer  enjoy  their  property  there ;  suppose  a  plan  deliberately 
digested  by  these  men,  with  all  the  opportunity  of  examining  speci- 
mens and  consulting  artists ;  suppose  this  plan  put  into  execution ; 
suppose  the  whole  business  to  be  conducted  with  ability  ;  in  such  a  case 
the  false  money  must  be  destroyed ;  and,  if  destroyed  in  this  way,  all 
the  consequences  of  a  sudden  total  want  of  a  standard  of  value  must 
inevitably  follow. 

I  am  aware,  that  those  who  have  the  real  power  in  England  now  see 
this  danger;  and,  I  suppose  that,  seeing  it,  they  will  endeavour  to  pro- 
vide  against  it.  To  do  this,  however,  they  have  no  means,  other  than 
such  as  would,  though  step  by  step,  put  an  end  to  the  paper-money. 
What  measures  they  may  adopt  I  do  not  pretend  even  to  guess  at.  Whe- 
ther they  will  reduce  the  debt,  and,  by  that  means,  make  a  return  to  real 
money  possible.  Whether  they  will  do  this  in  direct  terms,  or,  by  a  re- 
duction of  the  value  of  the  paper,  this  reduction  being  effected  by  giving 
to  the  real  money  an  augmented  denomination.  Whether  they  will 
make  two  prices,  a  money  price  and  a  paper  price,  and  demand,  in  the  re- 
ceiving of  taxes,  a  larger  nominal  sum  in  paper  than  in  coin  :  there  is 
no  guessing  at  what  they  may  do,  or  attempt  to  do.  Their  plans  and 
shifts  and  tricks  and  shuffles  are  matter  of  curiosity  rather  than  of  in- 
terest, seeing  that  the  result  must  be  the  total  destruction  of  the  false, 
base,  and  mischievous  paper. 

There  is  no  man,  who  now  believes,  that  this  scandalous  system  of 
fraud  and  oppression  can  much  longer  exist ;  and  yet,  no  man,  in  his 
senses,  believes,  that  coin  can  resume  its  place  without  a  very  serious 
shock  of  some  kind.  The  lowering  of  prices  to  the  standard  of  coin 
would,  if  there  were  no  debt  and  no  taxes,  produce  something  nearly 
amounting  to  general  confusion.  Contracts  must,  even  in  that  case, 
be  revised  by  public  authority,  and  debts  must  be  lowered  in  their  amount 
by  the  same  authority.  To  bring  back  the  paper  to  the  state  of  1792, 
which  I  believe  to  be  impossible,  would  produce  effects  nearly  similar, 
even  if  there  were  no  greater  debt  and  taxes  than  then  existed.  The 
private  affairs  of  all  men  are  affected  by  the  system,  which  cannot  be 
changed  without  public  authority  to  arrange  and  settle  those  affairs  so 
as  to  make  them  correspond  with  the  change  in  the  system,  or  without 
inflicting  starvation  on  a  majority  of  the  people.  And  this,  may  it  please 
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your  Royal  Highness,  is  on  the  supposition  of  little,  or  no,  debt  and  taxes  ; 
to  which  I  will  add  the  supposition  of  there  being  no  injuries,  nor  recol- 
lection of  injuries,  rankling  in  the  breasts  of  the  people;  and,  I  will, 
moreover,  suppose  the  people  to  be  as  ignorant  of  these  matters  now  as 
they  were  before ,the  "  Two-penny  Trash,"  convinced  them  that  butchers, 
bakers,  millers  and  farmers,  were  not  the  cause  of  their  misery  and  the 
proper  objects  of  their  vengeance. 

If  in  such  a  state  of  things,  a  return  to  coin,  or,  to  part  coin  and 
part  paper,  would  produce  confusion,  what  would  such  return  produce 
now  ?  And,  what  then  would  be  the  consequence  of  a  sudden  and  com- 
plete annihilation  of  the  paper  ?  It  is  of  no  importance  if  we  believe, 
that  it  is  not  likely  that  this  latter  will  ever  take  place  :  it  is  sufficient  for 
us  to  know  that  it  can  take  place  whenever  it  be  judiciously  attempted. 
Your  Royal  Highness  may  think,  that  my  information  as  to  the  likelihood 
is  incorrect;  but,  in  order  to  induce  your  Royal  Highness  to  endeavour 
to  be  prepared  for  such  an  event ;  to  be  sure,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
any  man  to  produce  it  by  the  judicious  use  of  a  thousand  pounds,  it  is 
much  more  than  sufficient.  And,  therefore,  in  my  next  letter,  I  shall 
have  humbly  to  beseech  the  attention  of  your  Royal  Highness  to  my 
opinion  as  to  the  means  of  preserving  the  Crown  and  preventing  universal 
confusion,  in  case  of  a  sudden  blowing-up  of  the  paper-money. 
I  am,  may  it  please  your  Royal  Highness, 

Your  most  humble  ^ 

And  most  obedient  servant, 

WM,  COBBETT. 


TO    HIS 


ROYAL  HIGHNESS,  THE  PRINCE  REGENT, 

ON  THE  MEANS  OF  PRESERVING  THE  CROWN  AND  OF  PREVENT- 
ING UNIVERSAL  CONFUSION,  IN  CASE  OF  A  SUDDEN  BLOWING- 
UP  OF  THE  PAPER-MONEY. 


(Political  Register,  Afarcfi/1819.) 


LETTER   III. 
North  Hampstead,  Long  Island,  Jan.  12M,   1819. 

MAY  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  ROYAL  HlGHNESS  : 

In  the  two  foregoing  letters  1  have  shown,  I  think,  that  the  Borough- 
mongers  have  done  great  injury  to  the  king  and  his  family  as  well  as  to 
the  people  ;  that  it  has  been  their  unvarying  policy  to  assail  each,  alter- 
nately, by  the  means  of  aid  afforded  by  the  other  ;  that,  at  last,  however, 
they  have  brought  their  affairs  into  a  state  of  great  danger  ;  that  their 
power  now  depends  solely  upon  the  duration  of  a  fictitious  money  ;  and 
that,  in  case  of  a  destruction  of  that  money,  the  crown  must,  as  matter 
of  course,  be  exposed  to  great  danger,  if  it  be  in  the  minds  of  people, 
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identified  with  these  traffickers  in  bribery,  corruption  and  perjury.  It, 
therefore,  now  only  remains  for  me  humbly  to  lay  before  your  Royal 
Highness  my  opinion  as  to  the  means,  which  ought  to  be  employed,  in 
order  to  obviate  that  danger.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  powers  of  delusion  ; 
I  know  well  how  difficult  it  is  for  your  Royal  Highness  to  be  induced  to 
believe,  that  there  exists  any  danger :  I  know  well  that  we  may  listen  to 
the  most  glaring  falsehoods,  till  we  regard  them  as  undoubted  truths  : 
I  know  how  prone  all  men,  and  princes  rather  more  than  others,  are  to 
be  slow  to  see  any  danger  which  calls  upon  them  for  great  exertion  ;  I 
know  how  ready  we  are  to  repose  confidence  in  any  bold  promiser,  who 
pledges  himself  for  our  protection.  But,  still,  I  am  in  hopes,  that  your 
Royal  Highness  has  now  seen  enough  of  the  seat-fillers  to  doubt,  at  least, 
of  their  wisdom  and  capacity,  as  well  as  of  their  disposition  to  do  any 
thing  efficient  for  the  preservation  of  the  crown  and  for  the  people's 
safety  in  case  of  a  sudden  blowing-up  of  the  paper -money. 

Surely  we  ought,  in  their  case,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  men,  to 
judge  of  their  capacity  by  their  past  actions,  and  the  effect  of  those 
actions.  They  themselves  acknowledge,  that  the  country  is  in  a  state  of 
difficulty  ;  they  themselves  acknowledge,  that  danger  exists  ;  they  have, 
in  full  peace,  an  army  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  on  foot  ; 
dungeon-bills,  gagging- bills,  new  treason-bills  ;  and  they  have  indem- 
nity-bills to  protect  themselves  against  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  laws 
of  thej^nd.  Yet,  they  boast,  that  they  have  succeeded  in  their  enter- 
prise ;  and  they  have  voted  large  sums  of  the  people's  money  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  monuments  to  commemorate  the  glory  of  that  success. 
If  such,  then,  be  the  effects  of  their  past  success,  what  hope  can  your 
Royal  Highness  have  from  any  future  success  of  theirs  ? 

There  is  nothing,  may  it  please  your  Royal  Highness,  by  which  we  can 
judge  of  the  wisdom  of  statesmen  and  legislators,  but  the  effects  produced 
upon  the  nation,  during  the  operation  of  their  measures.  The  seat- 
fillers  have,  since  the  year  1792,  adopted  and  pursued  a  certain  set,  a 
series,  of  measures.  Nobody  has  been  able  to  thwart  them.  They  have,  by 
force  or  by  fraud,  had  at  their  command,  and  have  used  at  their  pleasure, 
all  ihe  resources  of  a  great  kingdom  ;  they  have  had  all  the  purses  and 
all  the  persons  of  a  great  nation  at  their  absolute  command.  They  have 
done  just  what  they  pleased.  They  have  been  restrained  by  no  customs 
of  the  land ;  no  law,  written  or  unwritten  ;  no  law  of  nature  or  of  nations  ; 
no  considerations  of  compassion  for  sex  or  age.  The  property  and  the 
people  of  the  whole  kingdom  have  been  as  completely  under  their  control 
as  the  shoes  upon  their  feet. 

And,  what  is  the  result  ?  To  what  a  state  have  they  brought  this  con- 
cern of  theirs  !  How  do  we  now  find  that  nation  which  was  so  happy 
when  they  took  it  in  hand  to  manage  it  according  to  theirown  new  system? 
We  find  it  with  twelve  millions  of  annual  poor-rates,  instead  of  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half.  We  find  it  with  a  debt  of  eleven  hundred  millions, 
instead  of  two  hundred  and  fifiy  millions.  We  find  it  with  a  tax  of 
ten  pounds  upon  every  eighteen  pounds  worth  of  labour,  instead  of  a 
tax  of  two  pounds  upon  the  same  worth  of  labour.  We  find  it  with  a 
false,  base  paper-money,  upheld  by  the  horrors  of  the  gibbet,  and  by 
annual  bills  of  indemnity,  and  still  exposed  to  instant  destruction  ;  in- 
stead of  seeing  it  with  a  king's  coin,  solid  and  sure  as  the  earth  we  walk 
on.  We  find  it  with  jails  of  five-fold  dimensions,  and  with  transporting^ 
and  hangings  five-fold  in  number. 
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If  such  be  the  result  and  we  all  know,  that  it  is  the  result,  of  the 
measures  of  these  seat-fillers  ;  if  nobody  can  deny  the  existence  of  this 
result,  what  ground  of  confidence  do  they  present  to  your  Royal  Highness  ? 
Upon  the  supposition  (a  very  strange  one,  to  be  sure)  that  they  have 
meant  welt-,  that  they  really  meant,  to  do  no  harm,  to  the  King  or 
people ;  that,  though  they  were  resolved  to  keep  their  power,  they  meant 
not  to  bring  the  people  to  starvation  and  the  throne  into  jeopardy  :  upon 
this  supposition,  doss  the  result  of  their  plans  and  measures  warrant  any 
reliance  on  their  wisdom  for  the  future?  But,  at  any  rate,  we  must  sup- 
pose them  to  have  meant,  and  ardently  desired,  to  provide  for  their  own, 
Safely.  It  is  impossible  to  believe,  that  they  ever  meant  to  place  every  inch 
of  their  land  in  pawn  to  scrip-dealers  ;  to  expose  themselves  to  a  for- 
feiture of  the  pledge ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  render  themselves  so 
viewed  by  the  people  at  large,  as  to  need  for  their  protection  a  large 
standing  army,  dungeon-bills,  gagging-bills,  new  treason-bills,  soldier's- 
talking-to-death-bills,  spies,  blood-money  men,  and,  besides  all  these, 
police-officers  to  watch  over  them  in  their  very  lobbies.  It  is  impossible 
to  believe,  that  they  ever  meant  to  place  themselves  in  this  situation. 
They  have  done,  therefore,  that  which  they  did  not  mean  to  do.  Their 
plans  and  measures  have  produced  effects  contrary  to  the  effects  that 
they  were  intended  to  produce.  What  reliance  can  there  be,  therefore, 
on  their  wisdom  for  the  future? 

If  your  Royal  Highness  condescend  to  think  on  the  grounds  and  argu- 
ments put  forward  by  them  for  the  adoption  of  some  of  their  most  promi- 
nent measures,  you  will  easily  perceive  abundant  proofs  of  their  want  of 
capacity  for  the  managing  of  even  those  affairs  of  the  nation,  in  which  their 
own  interests  were  deeply  involved.  Who,  that  had  professed  capacity  to 
provide  against  the  now-existing  perils  of  the  country,  would  have  ever 
thought  of  making  the  Bank  pay  in  specie,  without  first  reducing  the  in- 
terest of  the  debt :  when  it  was  obvious,  and  when  it  was  told  them  by  so 
humble  an  individual  as  I  am,  that  such  a  measure,  which  was,  besides, 
hideously  unjust  in  itself,  must  spread  ruin  and  famine  over  the  kingdom  ? 
Who,  that  had  capacity  for  great  affairs,  would  have  issued  a  new  coinage, 
at  a  moment  when,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  general  starvation,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  again  to  put  forth  paper-money  in  quantity  sufficient 
to  cause  that  new  coinag'e  to  be  melted  down  and  exported  ?  Who,  that 
possessed  any  capacity  at  all  for  thinking,  would  have  talked,  from  year 
to  year,  of  a  return  to  cash-payments,  when  every  year  afforded  new 
proof,  that  the  thing,  without  a  reduction  of  the  debt,  could  never  take 
place  ?•  Who,  that  was  not,  in  point  of  capacity,  below  the  level  of  common 
labourers,  would  have,  ono  year,  believed  and  acted  upon  the  belief,  that 
cheap  corn  was  a  national  evil  and  was  the  cause  of  want  of  employment, 
and  would,  the  very  next,  have  believed  and  acted  upon  the  belief,  that 
dear  corn  was  a  national  evil  and  the  cause  of  want  of  employment  ? 
Who,  not  that  possessed  mental  capacity,  but  that  had  even  a  cavity  in  the 
skull  intended  for  bruins  ;  whose  very  formation  did  not  exhibit  a  want  of 
the  possibility  of  conception  and  comparison,  would  ever  have  proposed, 
amongst  his  remedies  for  a  want  of  employment,  to  set  men  to  dig  holes 
one  day,  and  to  fill  them  up  the  next  ? 

Your  Royal  Highness  has  been  precluded,  by  your  rank,  from  being 
amongst  the  hearers  of  these  people.  If  you  could  onca  hear  them,  all 
doubts  as  to  what  may  be  expected  from  their  foresight  and  other  useful 
endowments  would  soon  vanish  from  your  mind.  But,  at  any  rate,  you 
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have  before  your  eyes  the  result  of  their  past  plans  and  measures  ;  and 
this  result  will,  I  confidently  hope,  be  quite  sufficient  to  make  you  listen, 
at  least,  to  what  I  am  now  about  most  humbly  to  submit  to  your  Royal 
consideration. 

In  whatever  way  the  paper-bubble  shall  burst,  it  will  give  rise  to  occa- 
sion for  great  energy  as  well  as  great  wisdom  at  the  helm  ;  and  at  that 
helm  your  Royal  Highness  will,  I  trust,  firmly  stand.  There  is  now  no 
patching  up  of  the  paper-system  for  any  length  of  time  ;  and,  it  has  so 
completely  wound  itself  into  the  private  affairs  of  every  one,  that  its  dis- 
solution must,  happen  in  what  manner  it  will,  and  when  it  will,  give  a  rude 
shock  to  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Government.  But,  what  I  contemplate* 
as  being  within  the  compass,  not  only  of  possibility,  but  of  likelihood, 
is,  a  sudden  blowing-up  of  the  paper-money  ;  a  sudden  bursting  of  the 
bubble,  from  causes,  and  attended  with  immediate  effects,  such  as  those 
which  I  have  already  done  myself  the  honour  to  describe  to  your  Royal 
Highness.  What  aid,  in  such  an  emergency,  your  Royal  Highness  would 
be  able  to  derive  from  the  seat-fillers  I  must  leave  you,  after  all  that  you 
know  of  them,  to  determine  ;  but,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  you,  acting  in 
the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  would  be  able  to  do  every 
thing  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  crown  arid  of  the  nation. 

In  1806,  when  the  nation  had  just  been  delivered  from  that  great 
enemy  of  king  and  people,  the  late  William  Pitt,  and  when  a  New 
Ministry  had  been  formed,  including  in  it  the  late  Mr.  Windham,  I 
addressed,  and  delivered  a  memorial  to  that  gentleman  on  the  subject  of 
the  extinction  of  the  debt ;  and,  as  many  of  the  suggestions,  contained 
in  that  Memorial,  are  applicable  now,  I  will  first  beg  leave  to  lay  before 
your  Royal  Highness  a  copy  of  that  paper ;  to  which  I  shall  humbly  add 
other  suggestions,  called  for  by  the  changes  which  have  since  taken 
place. 

"  SIR,— You  are  now  a  Minister,  and,  therefore,  a  thing,  which  I  deem  of  the 
utmost  moment,  and  which  has,  up  to  this  time,  been  a  subject  of  conversation 
only,  I  will  now  take  the  liberty  to  make  the  subject  of  a  written  and  formal 
communication. 

"  In  your  eloquent  speech  of  the  other  night,  you  dwelt,  with  great  force,  on 
the  danger  which  we  have  to  apprehend  from  the  never-ceasing  encroachments 
of  the  Usurper  of  France.  Without  any  desire  to  speak  slightingly  of  those 
dangers,  I  must  say,  that  I  think  nothing  of  them,  when  I  compare  them  with 
the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  never-ceasing  encroachments  of  the 
Usurpers  in  Threadneedle-street.  The  former  are  visible,  they  require  nothing 
but  loyalty,  public-spirit,  and  bravery,  to  face  and  overcome  them ;  but,  the 
latter  are  invisible,  and,  if  suffered  to  proceed  but  a  little  further,  will  become 
such  as  to  render  loyalty,  public-spirit  and  bravery,  of  no  avail.  These  Usurpers 
have  already  assumed  some  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  King  and 
even  of  the  Parliament.  This  muck-worm  and  bloodsucker,  as  Lord  Chatham 
justly  called  it.  collects  money  at  its  pleasure  under  the  name  of  subscriptions  ; 
it  makes  itself  a  fountain  of  honours  and  rewards  for  military  and  naval  ser- 
vices, it  grants  pensions  and  heir -looms,  it  bestows  badges  of  distinction  ;  and, 
•which  is,  indeed,  more  than  all  the  rest,  it  has  taken  wholly  to  itself  the  high 
prerogative  of  making,  issuing,  and  affixing  a  value  on,  the  money  of  the  country ; 
•which  prerogative  is,  in  point  of  efficiency,  the  very  highest  that  can  belong  to  a 
sovereign. 

"  You  will  please  to  observe,  Sir,  that  a  King,  in  the  exercising  of  this 
mighty  prerogative,  has  numerous  legal  checks,  besides  the  absence  of  all  par- 
ticular and  private  interests,  and  besides  his  acts  relating  to  metallic  com,  hav- 
ing an  intrinsic  value.  But,  on  these  Usurpers  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  check, 
while  they  are  strongly  urged,  by  their  particular  private  interests  to  do  as 
much  a»  they  can  in  a  way  that  must  of  necessity  draw  away  the  fruits  of  labour 
to  be  consumed  by  those  who  do  not  labour. 
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"  But  in  the  end,  if  these  encroachments  be  suffered  to  proceed,  there  will  be 
no  certainty  in  any  pecuniary  transaction.  There  is  no  property  but  as  it  is 
made  of  use  by  money.  They  are  inseparable  in  society.  Render  one  uncer- 
tain, and  that  act  renders  the  other  uncertain.  Leave  the  money  at  the  absolute 
command  of  the  muck-worm,  and  all  your  property  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
muck- worm. 

"  1  am,  however,  well  aware  that  the  muck- worm  is  not  to  be  stopped  in  his 
ravages  as  long  as  interest  shall  be  paid  upon  the  debt  ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  for 
extinguishing  that  debt ;  or,  in  other  words,  for  paying  (no  longer  any  interest 
upon  it.  For  holding  and  promulgating  this  my  wish,  I  have  been  charged  with 
injustice  and  cruelty.  In  the  Registers  of  the  25th  of  January,  the  22nd  of 
February,  and  the  1st  of  this  present  month,  T  have,  I  hope,  clearly  shown,  that 
this  charge  against  me  is  unjust ;  and,  also,  that  the  measure  I  propose  is  just 
and  necessary,  unless  it  be  maintainable,  that  the  nation  ought  to  perish  rather 
than  ruin  tlie  landholders. 

"  Nevertheless,  as  I  seriously  propose  this  measure  for  adoption,  it  is  my  duty 
frankly  to  state  my  opinions  with  regard  to  the  dangers  which  might  arise  out 
of  it ;  and  with  regard  to  the  means  which  ought  to  be  adopted  for  the  meeting 
of  those  dangers. 

"  The  sweeping  away  of  the  debt  would  sweep  away  the  whole  system  of 
paper-money,  which  could  not  be  again  speedily  revived.  One  consequence 
would  be,  the  loss  of  income  to  a  great  number  of  persons.  But  this  would  not 
be  so  terrible  a  thing  as  one  might,  at  first  thought,  suppose .  For,  the  very 
talking  of  the  measure  in  Parliament  would  alarm  those  who  had  their  all  in 
the  Funds.  These  would  sell  out,  in  whole  or  in  part ;  for  there  would  be 
speculators  as  long  as  a  hundred  three  per  cents,  would  sell  for  twenty  silver 
shillings.  The  servants  and  trades  people  of  the  fundholders,  for  agreat  part  of 
whom  reside  in  or  near  London,  would  be  a  more  formidable  body  ;  but,  the 
incomes,  which  would  remain  in  the  hands  of  others,  would  very  quickly  invite 
and  employ  those  servants  and  tradesmen,  while  the  enormous  burdens  now  im- 
posed on  labourers  and  artizans  to  support  idlers,  would  cease,  and  their  cessation 
would  be  hailed  with  universal  acclamation. 

"But,  then,  there  comes  a  danger,  compared  with  which,  those  above-men- 
tioned are  not  worthy  of  a  moment's  notice.  The  very  proposition  to  extinguish 
the  debt,  would  throw  such  discredit  upon  the  paper,  that  it  wuold  not  sell  for 
five  shillings  in  the  pound  for  real  money.  Every  piece  of  gold,  silver  and 
copper,  would  come  forth  into  circulation;  the  guineas  and  halt-guineas  would 
flock  in  from  abroad  ;  as,  in  the  case  of  the  assignats  of  France,  our  paper  would, 
to  our  great  surprise,  be  almost  instantly  replaced  by  real  money.  But,  the 
quantity  of  this  would  be  so  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  paper,  which  it 
would  supplant,  that  prices  would  fall  amazingly,  and,  though  this  would  not 
affect  present  dealings,  it  would  affect  all  contracts,  in  such  a  way  as  to  spread 
about  ruin  with  an  unsparing  hand,  unless  means*were  promptly  adopted  to  set 
this  matter  to  rights. 

"  The  first  measure,  therefore,  would  be  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  appoint  a 
commission  to  sit  in  every  county,  and  to  change  the  place  of  its  sittings  from 
market-town  to  market-town.  This  commission  should  have  full  power  to  re- 
duce debts  of  all  sorts,  rent,  interest,  and,  in  short,  to  make  the  letter  of  every 
contract  agree  with  its  spirit.  1  will  not  trouble  you  with  detail.  That  would 
easily  be  arranged.  Thus,  no  injustice  would  arise  from  the  change  in  the 
quantity  and  value  of  the  currency.  Men  would  stand  upon  precisely  the  same 
footing  towards  each  other  that  they  stood  on  before  the  change.  This  measure 
should  be  ready,  and  well  digested  beforehand.  The  Act  should  suspend  all 
process  for  debt ;  and  allow  defendants,  in  actions  for  debt,  to  plead  the  Act  and 
the  decision  of  the  Commission. 

"  It  will  hardly  be  said,  that  the  Parliament  has  not  the  power  to  pass  such  an 
Act ;  but  if  this  should  be  said,  you  have,  first,  the  precedent  set  by  the  Parlia- 
ments, which,  in  1797,  protected  the  Bank  against  the  demands  of  its  creditors, 
which  stopped  process  against  it,  and  which  has  continued  to  do  the  same  from 
that  day  to  this.  You  have  also  the  precedent  of  the  Parliament,  which  in  1800, 
suspended  the  process  in  actions  of  debt  brought  against  many  of  the  clergy, 
though  these  actions  were  grounded  upon  express  Act  of  Parliament.  This  sus- 
pension of  process  was  continued  for  two  years ;  and,  then  by  a  third  Act  of 
I'urlianu  nt,  the  debts  were  annihilated,  and  the  plaintiff  ruined  by  the  payment 
of  costs*-! 
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"  With  these  precedents  before  us,  it  will  hardly  he  pretended,  that  there  is 
any  deficiency  of  power  in  the  Parliament.  Surely  the  same  body,  which  has  so 
long  protected  the  Bank  against  the  demands,  the  legal  demands,  of  its  creditors, 
and  which  protected  the  clergy  in  the  same  sort  of  way,  can  protect  other 
debtors  for  a  few  weeks  while  the  Commissioners  are  adjusting  the  amount  of 
the  demands  against  them. 

"  As  to  the  fundholders,  I  would  think  of  no  compensation  to  them,  unless  their 
property  had  been  forced  into  the  Funds  by  some  law,  or  some  regulation  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  Those  who  have  deposited  their  money  there  have  nobody 
hut  themselves  to  blame. 

"Those  whose  money  has  been  placed  there  by  others,  and  who  have  the 
power  of  removing  it,  are  in  the  same  situation.  Money,  deposited  by  will  or 
deed  of  others,  and  is  kept  there  by  such  will  or  deed,  must,  as  in  all  other  cases, 
submit  to  the  injuries  arising  from  the  folly  or  wickedness  of  relations.  Those 
only  have  a  claim  to  compensation,  whose  money  has  been,  by  laiv,  or  by  the 
Orders  of  Courts,  taken  from  them  and  put  into  the  Funds. 

"  It  is  evident  that  the  same  nominal  amount  of  taxes  could  not  be  levied,  when 
wheat  would  have  fallen  from  twelve  shillings  a  bushel  to  three  or  four  shillings. 
But,  this  would  be  an  extremely  easy  thing  to  arrange.  A  much  shorter  Act 
than  Mr.  Addington's  Property-tax  Act  would  settle  this  business.  It  is  equally 
evident,  that  all  salaries,  and  all  other  fixed  sums,  annually  paid  out  of  the  taxes, 
must  he  reduced  in  the  proportion  of  the  reduction  in  the  amount,  or  rate,  of  the 
taxes.  But,  there  is  not  half  so  much  difficulty  here  as  there  is  in  making  loam 
and  in  negotiating  with  stock-jobbers. 

"  As  the  fundholders  would  no  longer  have  any  demand  on  the  nation,  the 
twenty-seven  millions  a-year,  which  they  now  swallow,  would  cease  to  be  paid  to 
them.  This  sum,  in  specie  payments,  would  be  about  nine  millions ;  and,  all  the 
expenses  of  war  being  reduced  two-thirds,  there  need  be  no  loans,  if  only  one- 
half  of  the  taxes  now  imposed  for  the  funds  were  kept  on  during  the  war.  So 
that,  besides  dispensing  with  loans,  the  taxes,  or  many  things  might  be,  at  once, 
done  away,  and  especially  the  tax  on  soap,  candles,  leather,  salt,  beer  and  malt. 

"This  last  would  be  a  very  gracious  act,  and  there  is  another,  which  you  will, 
at  once,  perceive  to  be  my  favourite  scheme  for  making  all  the  cottagers,  who 
are  now  called  trespassers,  owners  in  fee.  In  1804,  I  had  the  honour  to  address 
to  yon  an  enumeration  of  the  cottagers  round  a  piece  of  waste  land,  in  this 
neighbourhood,  called  HORTON  HEATH.  I  showed  clearly,  I  thought,  that,  if 
the  whole  cf  that  common  had  been  enclosed  land,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  the  nation  to  derive  a  tenth-part  of  the  benefit  from  it  that  it  derived  from 
the  chain  of  cottagers,  with  which  the  spot  is  surrounded.  This  1  showed  from 
the  quantity  and  value  of  milk,  calves,  pigs,  poultry,  garden  stuff,  honey  and 
fruit,  which  was  raised  by  the  cottagers  in  the  year  just  then  ended,  and  \\hich 
quantity  I  ascertained  by  a  particular  personal  inquiry  made  of  each.  What  I 
then  suggested  as  a  wise  andfflist  measure,  I  now  take  the  liberty  to  recommend 
for  adoption.  1  would  pass  an  Act  giving  a  little  in  fee  to  every  one  who  has 
built  a  house  on  any  waste  land,  and  award  him  land  not  exceeding  two  acres  in 
measure  ;  let  the  Lord  of  the  waste  be  who  he  may. 

"  The  number  of  these  cottagers,  throughout  England,  is  immense.  The  inha- 
bitants of  them  are  the  best  of  people;  and,  as  to  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Lord 
and  his  tenants,  it  would,  I  believe,  not  bear  any  very  strict  investigation  even 
in  law ;  and,  1  am  quite  sure,  that,  in  the  sight  of  natural  justice,  it  cannot  stand 
for  a  moment.  At  any  rate,  surely,  a  Parliament  which  has  power  to  protect 
bank-note  makers  against  the  demands  of  their  creditors  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  take 
the  property  of  those  creditors,  to  the  amount  of  many  millions,  and  give  it  to 
the  Bark  Company,  must  have  the  power,  if  jt  have  the  will,  to  give  quiet  pos- 
session to  those,  who  have  made  gardens  out  of  waste  land,  on  which  the  owner 
eet  no  value  till  it  was  made  valuable  by  their  labour. 

"With  this  gracious  Act,  emanating,  as  it  ought,  from  a  message  from  the 
king,  and  with  such  a  reduction  of  taxes  as  would  enable  a  poor  man  to  make  his 
heait  glad  with  beer  for  a  groat,  the  king  might  set  Buonaparte,  and  you  set  the 
Pittites  at  defiance. 

"  But,  if  things  be  to  go  on  in  their  present  way;  if  you  and  your  colleagues 
have  to  run  a  race  with  your  opponents  for  the  favour  of  the  Sovereigns  of 
'Change  Alley,  you  will  be  defeated,  and  the  changes  which  this  Government 
and.  nation  have  to  imdergo  no  man  can  even  guess  at. 
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"  I  assuredly  do  not  expect  to  see  anything  that  I  have  here  taken  the  liberty 
to  recommend,  adopted ;  but,  as  I  most  sincerely  believe,  that  semething  like 
these  measures,  at  last,  would  save  the  country  from  misery,  if  not  from  a  total 
revolution,  I  shall  always  have,  under  all  the  chances  and"  changes  that  I  may 
live  to  witness,  great  satisfaction  in  reflecting  that  I  have  performed  what  I 
deemed  my  duty.  From  what  has  already  taken  place;  from  the  receiving  of 
such  men  as  Addington  and  Ellenborough  into  the  cabinet ;  and  from  the  stock-? 
jobbing  propositions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  it  is  but  too  plain,  that 
the  Pitt-system  is  to  be  adhered  to.  Indeed,  as  you  will  please  to  remember,  I 
anticipated  this,  when  you  told  me,  that  Lord  Grenville  was  to  be  at  the  head  of 
the  Ministry.  However,  observations  of  this  sort  are  now  of  no  use  ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  hasten  to  put  an  end  to  this  letter,  which,  as  it  is,  in  all  probability,  the 
last  that  I  shall  ever  have  the  honour  to  address  to  you,  I  conclude  by  assuring 
you,  that,  whatever  may  be  done  by  the  Ministry  to  which  you  now,  unfortu* 
nately  for  your  own  fame,  belong,  I  shall  always  be  convinced,  that  no  Act, 
hostile  to  the  happiness  and  honour  of  the  country,  has  had  your  approbation  ; 
but,  I  am  still  more  anxious,  that  you  should  be  assured,  that  I  shall  always,  to 
the  end  of  my  life,  he  forward  to  bear  testimony  to  your  rnanly  and  liberal  and 
generous  conduct  in  advising  me,  at  all  times,  to  follow  the  dictates  of  my  own 
mind,  while  you  have  never  sitten  in  silence  and  heard  my  character  or  my 
notions  impeached,  though  to  defend  them  was  evidently  to  tisk  your  own  cha- 
racter with  the  selfish  and  hypocritical  crew  by  which  you  are  surrounded. 
"  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  Fulham,  March  6,  1816."  "  WM.  COBBETT." 

The  usurping  muck-worm  has,  may  it  please  your  Royal  Highness, 
now  made  the  dangers  much  greater  than  they  would  have  been  in  1 806. 
As  to  the  debt,  and  as  to  the  rectifying  of  private  contracts,  salaries  and 
taxes,  the  above  suggestions  appear  to  me  sufficient.  The  giving  of  the 
cottage  lands  in  fee  to  the  holders,  now  called  trespassers,  appears  now 
to  be  more  necessary  than  before.  But,  the  shock  would  now  be  s6 
great,  that  other,  and  far  greater  measures  appear  to  me  to  be  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  prevent  general  confusion  and  devastation. 

If,  indeed,  the  Parliament  were  reformed,  the  people,  or,  at  least,  the 
main  mass  of  them,  would  be  patient  under  any  circumstances  ;  and, 
indeed,  with  such  a  Parliament,  your  Royal  Highness  would,  at  once,  I 
presume,  proceed  to  put  down  the  paper-money  and  the  debt.  But,  I 
am  proceeding  upon  the  supposition,  that  a  sudden  blowing-up  of  the 
paper-money  will  take  place,  while  the  Parliament  is  in  its  present  state. 
The  distress,  the  famine,  the  uproar,  I  have  described  ;  and  the  main 
thing,  therefore  is,  to  secure  safety  for  property,  by  which  I  mean  houses, 
goods,  manufacturing  establishments,  ships,  barns,  mills,  stacks  and 
cattle  :  for,  as  to  articles  of  food  and  drink,  they  would  undergo  some- 
what txf  an  arbitrary  distribution.  The  main  thing,  therefore,  in  any 
such  sudden  emergency,  would  be  to  keep  the  peace  for  a  short  time  : 
until  real  money  found  its  way  into  circulation. 

It  is,  your  Royal  Highness  will  please  to  observe,  the  great  mass  of  the 
people :  two  millions,  at  least,  of  men,  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth, 
and  who  are  now,  in  a  great  part,  paid  their  wages  under  the  degrading 
name  of  paupers  ;  two  millions  of  men  who  have  nothing  to  lose  ;  two 
millions  of  men  who  all  know  that  they  have  been  long  paying,  and  are 
still  paying,  in  taxes  partly,  to  support  fundholders,  sinecure-placemen 
and  pensioned  men,  women,  boys  and  girls  ;  two  millions  of  men,  who 
now  know  the  real  cause  of  all  their  pains  and  humiliations  ;  two  millions 
of  men  who  clearly  understood  all  their  rights,  and  many  of  whom,  in  a 
struggle  for  those  rights,  have  most  severely  suffered  ;  two  millions  of 
men,  who  have  seen  the  bravest  of  their  leUow-smfferers  dungeoned. 
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transported,  hanged,  beheaded,  and  quartered  ;  two  millions  of  men,  who 
see  Oliver,  Castles,  and  their  aiders  and  abettors,  protected  by  a  Bill  of 
Indemnity ;  two  millions  of  men  with  bodies  smarting  with  pain  and  hearts 
full  of  indignation  and  vengeance  :  it  is  this  two  "millions  of  men,  may 
it  please  your  Royal  Highness,  who  will  have  to  be  appeased  and  to  be 
restrained  from  the  use  of  physical  force,  in  a  case  such  as  that  which  I 
have  in  contemplation.  To  restrain  them  by  force  would,  in  such  a  case, 
be  impossible ;  and,  therefore,  they  must  be  restrained,  if  at  all,  by 
inducements  of  sufficient  power. 

In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  measures  proposed  for  1806,  I  would 
humbly  recommend  an  Act  of  Parliament  making  every  man  and  woman 
owner  in  fee-simple,  of  whatever  house  or  land  he  or  she  may  now  rent, 
under  the  amount  of  ten  pounds  a  year,  upon  the  sole  condition  that 
such  renter  should  not  commit  a  breach  of  the  peace  in  the  eye  of  the 
common  law  within  sixty  days  from  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  that  he, 
if  a  man,  should  come  forth,  on  the  call  of  any  peace-officer  to  assist  in 
the  keeping  of  the  peace.  Another  Act  for  a  Reform  of  the  Parliament, 
proposed  and  passed  at  the  same  time,  with  the  other  act,  would  keep 
the  country  as  quiet,  as  to  obedience  to  the  Government,  as  it  ever  was 
at  any  period  of  its  history. 

These  measures,  I  would  wish  to  see  arise  out  of  a  message  from  your 
Royal  Highness.  If  the  Parliament  were  not  sitting,  it  might  be  called, 
and  your  Royal  intentions  announced  to  the  people  by  proclamation, 
which  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  secure  the  keeping  of  the  peace. 

The  parish-officers  should,  by  order  in  council,  or  Act  of  Parliament, 
be  commanded  to  provide  subsistence  for  every  one  who  wanted  it,  and 
they  should  have  power  to  seize  provisions  for  that  purpose,  upon  giving 
promises  of  payment  at  a  future  day. 

As  to  the  time  required  for  the  passing  of  Acts,  we  have  seen  a  bill 
passed  in  a  day  for  putting  the  people  into  dungeons  ;  and,  it  would  be 
hard  indeed  if  similar  dispatch  could  not  be  made  in  so  pressing  a  case 
as  the  one  now  contemplated.  And,  as  to  the  right  of  the  Parliament 
to  pass  such  Acts,  it  had  a  right,  it  would  seem,  to  pass  an  Act  to  put  men 
into  dungeons ;  it  had  the  same  sort  of  right  to  punish  artizans  for 
agreeing  together  to  secure  such  wages  as  they  wished  to  have  for  their 
labour ;  it  could  pass  a  law  to  enable  the  Bank  to  refuse  payment  to  its 
creditors,  which,  indeed,  was  done  before  by  an  Order  in  Council;  it 
could  pass  a  law  to  set  aside  actions  for  just  debts  due  from  the  clergy ; 
it  could  pass  law  after  law  to  take  money  from  the  people  and  give  it  to 
the  clergy ;  it  could  pass  many  laws  to  take  money  from  the  people  of 
England  and  give  it  to  the  French  Emigrants :  a  Parliament  that  could 
do  all  this,  could,  surely,  pass  a  bill  or  two  like  those  above  suggested. 
A  Parliament  could,  in  the  reign  of  George  the  First,  turn  the  pockets  of 
the  South  Sea  Bubblers  inside-out,  and  leave  them  hardly  a  shirt  to  their 
backs.  It  could  strip  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  bare  as  a  board. 
A  Parliament,  then,  could,  surely  pass  an  Act  to  tranquillize  the  people 
at  a  time  of  such  imminent  peril. 

As  to  the  present  owners  of  the  property  conveyed  away  by  the  above 
suggested  Act,  there  would  be  ample  means  of  compensation  to  them. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  the  standing  army  would  no  longer  be  wanted. 
The  necessity  of  having  it  now  arises  solely  from  the  weight  of  taxes  and 
the  want  of  Reform,  and  these  arise  from  the  paper-system  and  the  debt, 
debt  g-one,  there  needs  no  standing  army  :  for  the  nation  is  now  in 
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peace  as  to  foreign  nations.  The  army  is  now  an  army  of  observation 
in  part,  and  in  part  an  auxiliary  of  taxation.  This  expense  once  lopped 
off.  what  an  abundance  of  means  would  arise  out  of  a  simple  and  honest 
mode  of  raising-  and  expending  the  public  money  ! 

Besides,  what  riches  would  the  nation  possess,  if  all  the  grants  of 
crown  lands,  all  leases  of  crown  lands,  all  sums  due  from  peculators  and 
defaulters,  all  sums  paid  wrongfully  to  numerous  hundreds  of  persons, 
and  now  forming-  what  those  persons  have  the  audacity  to  call  their 
estates ;  if  all  these  were  resumed,  what  need  the  nation  fear  for  the 
means  of  compensation  to  the  owners  of  conveyed  tenements?  And, 
what  has  been  more  clearly  settled,  than  that  grants  of  all  sorts  can  be 
resumed  ;  and  that  refunding  can  take  place,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
South  Sea  bubblers  ? 

Your  Royal  Highness  ought,  it  appears  to  me,  to  signify,  from  the 
very  first,  your  gracious  intention  to  recommend  to  the  Parliament  to 
cause  strict  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  injuries  suffered,  in  body  or 
estate,  by  all  persons  who  may  have  been  wrongfully  imprisoned,  or,  in 
any  way  harassed  or  punished,  and  to  recommend  speedy  and  ample 
compensation  to  be  made  to  all  such  persons.  Justice  on  all  those,  great 
or  small,  who  might  be  found  to  have  been  in  any  way,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, concerned  in  t)^  doing  of  these  wrongs,  would  follow,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  in  due  time  and  form,  according  to  the  law  of  the  land. 

But,  long  before  these  matters  could  be  entered  on,  the  king's  coin 
would  be  in  general  circulation.  The  nation  would  be  tranquil.  Trade 
and  dealings  would  have  resumed  their  proper  operations ;  the  people 
would  be  busy  and  happy,  and  these  works  of  inquiry,  of  restitution,  and 
of  justice,  would  go  on  with  temper,  though  with  resolution. 

As  I  am  only  suggesting  measures  for  the  immediate  wants  of  an  hour 
of  great  peril,  I  shall  not,  upon  the  present  occasion,  trouble  your  Royal 
Highness  with  any  remarks  with  regard  to  that  species  of  property  which 
is  enjoyed  by  the  clergy ;  though  it  never  can  be  supposed,  that  that 
body  would  not,  in  due  time,  be  called  upon  to  refund  the  immense 
grants  which  have  been  made  to  it  out  of  the  fruit  of  the  people's  labour. 
Besides  which  there  is  the  one-fourth  of  the  tithes,  which  originally 
belonged  to  the  poor.  To  be  sure,  this  has  been  taken  from  the  poor 
by  the  subsequent  laws ;  but,  if  a  Parliament  can  make  laws  to  take 
away,  it  can,  surely,  make  laws  to  restore.  When  the  Reformation  took 
place,  a  law  was  passed  to  make  clergymen  reside  and  to  prevent  them 
from  farming  land.  This  law  was  violated  ;  the  violators  were  protected 
by  Act  of  Parliament ;  and,  surely,  then,  other  Acts  of  Parliament  may 
meddle  with  them  and  their  livings  in  any  way,  that  the  "  wisdom  of 
Parliament "  may  determine.  However,  for  the  present,  it  is  sufficient 
merely  to  point  out  this  great  source  of  natural  means. 

Abler  heads  will,  doubtless,  be  found,  in  case  of  the  emergency  sup- 
posed, to  advise  your  Royal  Highness.  But,  if  by  the  humble  offer  of 
my  opinions,  I  awaken  in  others  a  desire  to  offer  theirs,  I  shall  at  any 
rate,  have  rendered  some  service  to  my  king  and  country.  The  danger 
is  nothing,  if  it  be  foreseen  and  provided  for ;  but,  it  is  tremendous,  if 
blindness  with  regard  to  it,  continue  till  the  moment  of  its  arrival. 
When  ships  founder  from  oversetting,  it  is  only  because  the  storm  is  not 
foreseen. 

After  all,  the  danger,  «the  sudden  blowing-up  of  paper-money,  may 
possibly  never  happen.  But,  as  I  think  it  will,  I  should  be  guilty  of 
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great  neglect  of  duty  not  to  say  that  I  think  thus.  *  I  have  good  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  what  is  likely  to  happen  in  this  respect.  I  do  know 
for  a  certainty,  what  can  happen ;  I  know  for  a  certainty  that  the  whole 
fabric  can  be  blown  to  air  by  the  expending  of  a  thousand  pounds. 
Were  I  to  listen  to  my  own  feelings,  my  own  vengeful  and  justly  venge- 
ful feelings,  I  should,  perhaps,  be  quite  silent  upon  this  subject ;  but 
when  I  look  at  the  enemies  of  myself  and  of  my  country,  I  see  that  the 
same  stroke  that  will  destroy  them,  may,  if  no  warning  be  given,  also 
destroy  the  king,  his  family.and  many  of  his  good  and  faithful  and  worthy 
people  ;  and,  therefore,  I  have  given  the  warning. 

Were  there  no  other  motive  for  wishing  for  the  destruction  of  the 
paper-system,  there  is  one,  as  it  appears  to  me,  quite  sufficient,  arising 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  emigration  from  England  to  this  country. 
Only  yesterday,  four  men,  just  arrived  in  the  Lorenzo  from  Liverpool, 
came  to  me.  They  were  from  Berkshire ;  one  a  little  farmer  with  two 
hundred  guineas  in  his  chest  at  New  York ;  another  a  wheelwright ;  the 
other  two  labourers:  all  hearty,  able,  fresh-looking,  and  honest-looking 
Englishmen.  All  said  that  they  came  away  to  avoid  ruin  and  starvation. 
One  brought  with  him  a  written  character  from  a  master,  with  whom  he 
had  lived  Jive  years.  This  man  said  that  he  had  got  money  enough  to- 
gether to  pay  his  passage,  and  that  he  fled  froro^  misery  while  he  was 
able ;  for,  that  every  one  foresaw,  that  all  the  people  in  England  must 
linally  be  starved,  or  become  paupers.  Thus  it  is,  precisely  as  I  pre- 
dicted in  1815  ;  those  who  can  get  money  together ;  the  able  ;  the  enter- 
prising ;  the  useful,  the  valuable  men  flee,  while  the  helpless  and  un- 
healthy poor  remain.  And  yet,  this  emigration  is,  as  yet,  nothing  to 
what  jt  will  be;  when  there  has  been  time  for  some  of  the  effects  of  the 
emigration  of  this  class  of  men  to  be  made  known.  Here  are  no  taxing 
tyrants.  Here,  whatever  a  man  sees  about  him  he  can  truly  call  his  own. 
Here  there  are  no  spies  to  dog  our  footsteps  and  to  sell  our  blood.  Here 
men  are  happy,  because  they  have  freedom  and  abundance.  And,  shall 
we  tteve r  see  England  equally  happy  !  Shall  we  see  her  people,  or,  at 
least,  the  most  valuable  part  of  them,  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth 
like  the  Jews  !  And  shall  we  see  this,  rather  than  put  an  end  to  a  false,  base, 
and  infamous  paper-money  !  I  trust,  that  we  shall  not :  I  trust  that  an 
end,  of  some  kind  or  other,  of  this  diabolical  system  is  near  at  hand ; 
and  I  have  humbly  endeavoured  to  prepare  your  Royal  Highness's  mind 
for  the  event. 

I  have  now  discharged  a  most  solemn  duty  towards  your  Royal  High- 
ness and  my  country,  and  I  have  only  to  add  my  ardent  wishes  for  the 
happiness  and  glory  of  both. 

I  am, 

May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness, 
Your  most  obedient 

And  most  humble  servant, 

WM,  COBBETP. 
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TO    PARSON    MALTHUS, 

ON  THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  POOR;   AND  ON  THE  CRUELTY  RECOM- 
MENDED BY  HIM  TO  BE  EXERCISED  TOWARDS  THE  POOR. 


(Political  Register,  Mat,  1819.) 


North  Hampstcad,  Long  Inland,  February  6th ,  1819. 

PARSON: 

I  have,  during1  my  life,  detested  many  men  ;  but  never  any  one  so 
much  as  you.  Your  book -on  POPULATION  contains  matter  more  offensive 
to  my  feelings  ever,  than  that  of  the  Dungeon-Bill.  It  could  have  sprung- 
from  no  mind  not  capable  of  dictating  acts  of  greater  cruelty  than  any 
recorded  in  the  history  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Priests 
have,  in  all  ages,  been  remarkable  for  cool  and  deliberate  and  unrelent- 
ing cruelty;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  produce  one  who  has  a  just  claim  to  the  atrocious  pre-eminence. 
No  assemblage  of  words  can  give  an  appropriate  designation  of  you ; 
and,  therefore,  as  being'  the  single  word  which  best  suits  the  character  of 
such  a  man,  I  call  you  Parson,  which,  amongst  other  meanings,  includes 
that  of  Boroughmonger  tool. 

It  must  be  very  clear  to  every  attentive  reader  of  your  book  on  Popu- 
lation, that  it  was  written  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preparing  beforehand 
a  justification  for  those  deeds  of  injustice  and  cruelty,  of  which  the  Pa- 
rish Pestry  Bill  appears  to  be  a  mere  prelude.  The  project  will  fail : 
the  tyrants  will  not  have  the  power  to  commit  the  deeds,  which  you  re- 
commend, and  which  they  intend  to  commit.  But,  that  is  no  matter.  It 
is  right  that  the  scheme  should  be  exposed  ;  in  order  that,  as  we  ought 
to  take  the  will  for  the  deed,  we  may  be  prepared  to  do  justice  to  the 
schemer  and  to  the  intended  executors  of  the  scheme. 

In  your  book  you  show,  that,  in  certain  cases,  a  crowded  population  has 
been  attended  with  great  evils,  a  great  deal  of  unhappiness,  misery,  and 
human  degradation.  You  then,  without  any  reason  to  bear  you  out,  pre- 
dict,"or  leave  it  to  be  clearly  inferred,  that  the  same  is  likely  to  take  place 
in  England.  Your  principles  are  almost  all  false ;  and  your  reason,  in 
almost  every  instance,  is  the  same.  But,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  waste 
my  time  on  your  abstract  matter.  I  shall  come,  at  once,  to  your  practi- 
cal result ;  to  your  recommendation  to  the  Boroughmongers  to  pass  laws 
to  punish  the  poor  for  marrying. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  list  of  743  parsorTs  (of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land I  mean)  who  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  Dungeon  and  Oliver 
proceedings,  either  as  justices  of  the  peace,  or  as  suppressers,  unlaw- 
fully, of  my  publications.  They  have  threatened  hawkers  ;  they  have  im- 
prisoned many  ;  they  have  starved  the  families  of  not  &  few  •  they  have 
threatened  booksellers ;  they  have,  in  many  instances  (not  less  than 
twenty  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge)  caused  "  Paper  against  Gold  " 
to  be  excluded  from  reading -rooms,  thouerh  that  is  a  work  which  ough 
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to  be  read  by  every  one,  high  as  well  as  low,  rich  as  well  as  poor.  I 
must  hate  these  execrable  Parsons ;  but,  the  whole  mass  put  together  is 
not,  to  me,  an  object  of  such  perfect  execration  as  you  are.  You  are,  in 
my  opinion,  a  man  (if  we  give  you  the  name)  not  to  be  expostulated 
with  ;  but  to  be  punished.  And,  I  beg  the  public  to  regard  this  paper  of 
mine  as  intended  merely  to  prove,  that  you  deserve  the  severest  punish- 
ment that  outraged  laws  can  inflict  upon  you. 

The  bare  idea  of  a  law  to  punish  a  labourer  and  artizan  for  marrying  ; 
the  bare  idea  is  enough  to^fill  one  with  indignation  and  horror.  But, 
when  this  is  moulded  into  a  distinct  proposal  and  strong  recommendation, 
we  can  hardly  find  patience  sufficient  to  restrain  us  from  breaking  out 
into  a  volley  of  curses  on  the  head  of  the  proposer,  be  he  who  he  may. 
What,  then,  can  describe  our  feelings,  when  we  find  that  this  proposition 
does  not  come  from  an  eunuch  ;  no,  nor  from  a  hermit ;  no,  nor  from  a 
man  who  has  condemned  himself  to  a  life  of  celibacy  ;  but  from  a  priest 
of  a  church,  the  origin  of  which  was  the  incontinence  of  its  clergy, 
who  represented  views  of  chastity  as  amongst  the  damnable  errors  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  have,  accordingly,  fully  indulged  themselves  in 
carnal  enjoyments  :  what  can  describe  our  feelings,  when  we  find  that  the 
proposition  comes  from  a  priest  of  this  luxurious,  this  voluptuous,  this 
sensual  fraternity,  who,  with  all  their  piety,  were  unable  to  devote  their 
own  vessels  to  the  Lord  ! 

But,  before  I  proceed  further,  let  us  have  your  proposition  before  us  in 
your  own  insolent  words ;  first  observing,  that,  at  the  time  when  you 
wrote  your  book,  the  Boroughmongers  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  in. 
crease  of  the  Poor-rates.  They  boasted  of  wonderful  national  pros- 
perity ;  wonderful  ease  and  happiness ;  wonderful  improvements  in  agri- 
culture ;  but,  still  the  poor-rates  wonderfully  increased.  Indeed,  they 
seemed  to  increase  with  the  increase  of  the  Boroughmongers'  national 
prosperity  ;  which  might,  I  think,  very  fairly  be  called  the  eighth  wonder 
of  the  world. 

Being  in  this  puzzle,  the  Boroughmongers  found  in  a  priest  the  advo- 
cate of  a  method  to  rid  them  of  their  ground  of  alarm.  You,  over- 
looking all  the  real  causes  of  the  increase  of  the  paupers,  assumed, 
without  any  internal  proof,  and  against  all  experience,  that  the  givmy  of 
relief  is  the  cause  of  the  evil ;  and  then  you  came  to  your  proposition  of 
a  remedy.  The  words,  the  infamous  words,  are  as  follows  : 

"  To  this  end  I  should  propose  a  regulation  to  be  made,  declaring  that  no  child 
horn  from  any  marriage  taking  place  after  the  expiration  of  a  year  from  the  date 
of  the  law ;  and  no  illegitimate  child  born  two  years  from  the  same  date,  should 
ever  be  entitled  to  parish  assistance.  After  the  public  notice,  which  I  have  pro- 
posed, had  been  given,  to  the  punishment  of  nature  HE  should  be  left ;  the 
punishment  of  severe  want :  all  parish  assistance  should  be  rigidly  denied  him. 
HE  should  be  taught  that  the  laws  of  nature  had  doomed  him  and  his  family  to 
starve  ;  that  HE  had  no  claim  on  society  for  the  smallest  portion  of  food ;  that  if 
HE  and  his  family  were  sav*d  from  suffering  the  utmost  extremities  of  hunger, 
HE  would  owe  it  to  the  pity  of  some  kind  benefactor,  to  whom  HE  ought  to  be 
bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of  gratitude." 

I  never  yet  knew  a  parson  that  understood  grammar,  so  that  I  am 
little  surprised  at  this  HE,  which,  according  to  the  words,  means  the 
child  (though  it  may  be  a  girl) ;  but  which  HE  does,  I  suppose,  mean 
the  mant  who  shall  dare  to  marry  or  to  have  a  bastard  by  some  unmarried 
woman ;  and  yet,  in  this  latter  case,  what  mean  you  by  talking  of  the 
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man's  family  ?  Cruel,  impudent,  and  muddle-headed  :  a  parson  all 
through  !  1  will,  however,  suppose  you,  by  HE,  to  mean  the  man ;  and 
will,  if  I  can,  coolly  remark  upon  this  atrocious  proposition. 

You  talk  of  the  "  punishment  of  nature  j"  you  talk  of  "  the  laws  of 
nature  having  doomed  him  and  his  family  to  starve."  Now,  in  the  first 
place,  the  laws  of  nature  ;  the  most  imperative  of  all  her  laws,  bid  him 
love  and  seek  the  gratification  of  that  passion  in  a  way  that  leads  to  the 
procreation  of  his  species.  The  laws  of  nature  bid  man  as  well  as  woman 
des,ire  to  produce  and  preserve  children.  -.Your  prohibition  is  in  the 
face  of  these  imperative  laws  ;  for  you  punish  the  illegitimate  as  well  as 
the  legitimate  offspring.  I  shall  not  talk  to  you  about  religion,  for  1 
shall  suppose  you,  being  a  parson,  care  little  about  that.  I  will  not 
remind  you,  that  the  Articles  of  the  Church,  to  which  articles  you  have 
sworn,  reprobates  the  doctrine  of  celibacy,  as  being  hostile  to  the  Word 
of  God  ;  that  the  same  article  declares  that  it  is  lawful  for  all  Christian 
men  to  marry ;  that  one  of  the  Church  prayers  beseeches  God  that  the 
married  pair  may  be  fruitful  in  children  ;  that  another  prayer  calls  little 
children  as  arrows  in  the  hand  of  the  giant,  and  says  that  the  man  is 
happy  who  has  his  quiver  full  of  them ;  that  the  Scriptures  tell  us  that 
LOT'S  neighbours  were  consumed  by  fire  and  brimstone,  and  that  ONAN 
was  stricken  dead  ;  that  adultery  and  fornication  are  held,  in  the  New 
Testament,  to  be  deadly  sins  :  I  will  not  dwell  upon  any  thing  in  this 
way,  because  you,  being  a  parson,  would  laugh  in  my  face.  I  will  take 
you  on  your  own  ground  ;  the  laws  of  nature. 

The  laws  of  nature,  written  in  our  passions,  desires  and  propensities  ; 
written  even  in  the  organization  of  our  bodies;  these  laws  compel  the 
two  sexes  to  hold  that  sort  of  intercourse,  which  produces  children. 
Yes,  say  you ;  but  nature  has  other  laws,  and  amongst  those  are,  that 
man  shall  live  by  food,  and  that,  if  he  cannot  obtain  food,  he  shall  starve. 
Agreed,  and,  if  there  be  a  man  in  England  who  cannot  find,  in  the  whole 
country,  food  enough  to  keep  him  alive,  I  allow  that  nature  has  doomed 
him  to  starve.  If,  in  no  shop,  house,  mill,  barn,  or  other  place,  he 
can  find  food  sufficient  to" keep  him  alive;  then,  I  allow,  that  the  laws  of 
nature  condemn  him  to  die. 

"  Oh  !"  you  will,  with  parson-like  bawl,  exclaim,  "  but  he  must  not 
commit  robbery  or  larceny  !"  Robbery  or  larceny !  what  do  you  mean 
by  that  ?  Does  the  law  of  nature  say  any  thing  about  robbery  or  lar- 
ceny ?  Does  the  law  of  nature  know  any  thing  of  these  things  ?  No : 
the  law  of  nature  bids  man  to  take,  whenever  he  can  find  it,  whatever  is 
necessary  to  his  life,  health,  and  ease.  So,  you  will  quit  the  law  of 
nature  nuiv,  will  you  ?  You  will  only  take  it  as  far  as  serves  your  purpose 
of  cruelty.  You  will  take  it  to  sanction  your  barbarity ;  but  will  fling  it 
away  when  it  offers  the  man  food. 

Your  muddled  parson's  head  has  led  you  into  confusion  here.  The 
law  of  nature  bids  a  man  not  starve  in  a  land  of  plenty,  and  forbids 
his  being  punished  for  taking  food  wherever  he  can  find  it.  Your  law 
of  nature  is  sitting  at  Westminster,  to  make  the  labourer  pay  taxes,  to 
make  him  fight  for  the  safety  of  the  land,  to  bind  him  in  allegiance,  and 
when  he  is  poor  and  hungry,  to  cast  him  off  to  starve,  or,  to  hang  him 
if  he  takes  food  to  save  his  life  !  That  is  your  law  of  nature  ;  that  is  a 
parson's  law  of  nature.  I  am  glad,  however,  that  you  blundered  upon 
the  law  of  nature ;  because  that  is  the  very  ground,  on  which  I  mean  to 
fitart  in  endeavouring-  clearly  to  establish  the  rights  of  the  poor-  on 
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which  subject  I  have,  indeed,  lately  offered  some  observations  to  the 
public,  but  on  which  subject  I  have  not  dwelt  so  fully  as  its  importance 
seemed  to  demand  ;  especially  at  a  time,  when  the  poor  ought  to  under- 
stand clearly  what  their  rights  are. 

When  nature  (for  God  and  religion  is  out  of  the  question  with  par- 
sons) ;  when  nature  causes  a  country  to  exist  and  people  to  exist  in  it, 
she  leaves  the  people,  as  she  does  other  animals,  to  live  as  they  can  ;  to 
follow  their  own  inclinations  and  propensities;  to  exert  their  skill  and 
strength  for  their  own  advantage,  or,  rather,  at  their  pleasure.  She  im- 
poses no  shackles  other  than  those  which  the  heart  and  mind  themselves 
suggest.  She  gives  no  man  dominion  over  another  man,  except  that 
dominion  which  grows  out  of  superior  cunning,  or  bodily  strength.  She 
gives  to  no  man  any  portion  of  the  earth  or  of  its  fruits  for  his  own 
exclusive  enjoyment.  And,  if  any  man,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  can- 
not get  food  sufficient  to  keep  him  alive,  he  must  die  ;  and,  it  may  truly 
enough,  then,  be  said,  that  "  the  laws  of  nature  have  doomed  him  to  be 
starved." 

But,  when  this  state  of  things  is  wholly  changed ;  when  the  people 
come  to  an  agreement  to  desist,  for  their  mutual  benefit,  from  using 
their  cunning  and  strength  at  their  sole  will  and  pleasure  :  when  the 
strong  man  agrees  to  give  up  the  advantage  which  nature  has  given  him, 
in  order  that  he  may  enjoy  the  greater  advantage  of  those  regulations 
which  give  protection  to  all,  he  surely  must  be  understood  to  suppose, 
as  a  condition,  that  no  state  of  things  is  ever  to  arise,  in  which  he,  with- 
out having  broken  the  compact  on  his  part,  is  to  be  refused,  not  only 
protection  from  harm,  but  even  the  bare  means  of  existence. 

The  land,  the  trees,  the  fruits,  the  herbage,  the  roots  are,  by  the  law 
of  nature,  the  common  possession  of  all  the  people.  The  social  com- 
pact, entered  into  for  their  mutual  benefit  and  protection;  not  Castlereagh's 
"  social  system,"  which  means  the  employment  of  spies  and  blood-money 
men  and  the  existence  of  mutual  suspicion  and  constant  danger  to  life 
and  limb.  The  social  compact  gives  rise,  at  once,  to  the  words  mine  and 
thine.  Men  exert  their  skill  and  strength  upon  particular  spots  of  land. 
These  become  their  own.  Arid  when  laws  come  to  be  made,  these  spots 
are  called  the  property  of  the  owners.  But  still  the  property,  in  land, 
especially,  can  never  be  so  complete  and  absolute  as  to  give  to  the  pro- 
prietors the  right  of  withholding  the  means  of  existence,  or  of  animal 
enjoyment,  from  any  portion  of  the  people;  seeing  that  the  very  foun- 
dation of  the  compact  was,  the  protection  and  benefit  of  the  whole.  Men, 
in  agreeing  to  give  up  their  rights  to  a  common  enjoyment  of  the  land 
and  its  fruits,  never  could  mean  to  give  up,  in  any  contingency,  their 
right  to  live  and  to  love  and  to  seek  the  gratification  of  desires  necessary 
to  the  perpetuating  of  their  species.  And,  if  a  contingency  arise,  in  which 
men,  without  the  commission  of  any  crime  on  their  part,  are  unable,  by 
moderate  labour  that  they  do  perform,  or  are  willing  to  perform,  or  by 
contributions  from  those  who  have  food,  to  obtain  food  sufficient  for 
themselves  and  their  women  and  children,  there  is  no  longer  benejit  and 
protection  to  the  whole ;  the  social  compact  is  at  an  end  ;  and  men  have 
a  right,  thenceforward,  to  act  agreeably  to  Jhe  laws  of  nature.  If,  in 
process  of  time,  the  land  get  into  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  small 
part  of  the  people,  and  if  the  proprietors  were  to  prevent,  by  making 
parks,  or  in  any  other  way,  a  great  part  of  the  land  from  being  culti- 
vated, would  they  have  a  right  to  say  to  the  rest  of  the  people,  you  shall 
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breed  no  more,  if  you  do,  nature  has  doomed  you  to  starvation  ?  Would 
they  have  have  a  right  to  say,  '*  We  leave  you  to  the  punishment  of 
nature  ?"  If  they  were  fools  enough  to  do  this,  the  rest  of  the  people 
would,  doubtless,  snap  them  at  their  word,  and  say,  "Very  well,  then  ; 
"  nature  bids  us  live  and  love  and  have  children,  and  get  food  for  them 
"  from  the  land  :  here  is  a  pretty  park,  I'll  have  a  bit  here ;  you  take  a  bit 
"there,  Jack;"  and  so  on.  "What!"  say  the  proprietors,  "would  you 
take  our  properly  ?"  "  No  :  but,  if  you  will  neither  give  us  some  of  the 
"  fruits  without  our  labour,  nor  give  us  some  of  them  for  our  labour,  we 
"will  use  some  of  the  land,  for  starved  we  will  not  be/'  "  Why  do  you 
lore  and  have  children  then  ?"  "  Because  nature  impels  us  to  it,  and 
"  because  our  right  to  gratify  the  passion  of  love  was  never  given  up 
"  either  expressly  or  tacitly." 

But  there  are  the  helpless  ;  there  are  those  who  are  infirm  ;  there  are 
babies  and  aged  and  insane  persons.  Are  the  proprietors  to  support 
them?  To  be  sure  they  are  ;  else  what  benefit,  what  protection,  do 
these  receive  from  the  social  compact  ?  If  these  are  to  be  refused  pro- 
tection, why  is  the  feeble  and  infirm  rich  man  to  be  protected  in  his 
property,  or  in  any  other  way  ?  Before  the  social  compact  existed,  there 
were  no  sufferers  from  helplessness.  The  possession  of  every  thing  being 
in  common,  every  man  was  able,  by  extraordinary  exertion,  to  provide 
for  his  helpless  kindred  and  friends  by  the  means  of  those  exertions.  He 
used  more  than  ordinary  industry;  he  dug  and  sowed  more  than  ordinary; 
all  the  means  which  nature  gave  were  at  his  command  according  to  his 
skill  and  strength.  And,  when  he  agreed  to  allow  of  proprietorship,  he 
understood,  of  course,  that  the  helpless  were,  in  case  of  need,  to  be 
protected  and  fed  by  the  proprietors.  Hence  the  poor,  by  which  we 
ought  always  to  mean  the  helpless  only,  have  a  right  founded  in  the  law 
of  nature,  and  necessarily  recognized  by  the  compact  of  every  society 
of  men.  Takeaway  this  right;  deny  its  existence,  and  then  see  to 
what  a  state  you  reduce  the  feeble  shadow  of  a  man,  who  calls  himself 
a  landowner.  Ttie  constables  and  al!  the  whole  posse  of  the  county  are 
to  be  called  forth  to  protect  him.  The  able  and  hearty  labourer  is  to 
be  compelled  to  fight  for  this  frail  creature  ;  but  if  the  father  of  this 
labourer  become  helpless,  this  father  is  to  be  handed  over  to  the  punish- 
merit  of  nature  ;  though  nature  would  enable  the  son  to  provide  most 
amply  for  the  father,  if  there  were  not  laws  to  restrain  the  son  from 
using  for  the  supply  of  the  father  that  same  strength  which  he  is  com- 
pelled to  use  in  the  defence  of  the  feeble  proprietor!  Oh,  no  !  Mr.  Par- 
son !  If  we  are  to  be  left  to  the  punishment  of  nature,  leave  us  also  to 
be  rewarded  by  nature.  Leave  us  to  the  honest  dame  all  through  the 
piece  :  she  is  very  impartial  in  rewards  as  well  as  in  her  punishments  :  let 
us  have  the  latter  and  we  will  take  the  former  with  all  our  hearts.  Their 
Borouglraiongerships  were  extremely  angry  with  the  SPENCEANS  for 
their  talking  about  a  common  partnership  in  the  land  ;  but  the  Spenceans 
have  as  imich  right  as  you  to  propose  to  recur  to  a  state  of  nature  ;  yet 
you  have  not  yet  been  dungeoned. 

By  this  time  the  Hampshire  Parsons,  who  are  at  the  bottom  of  all 
projects  brought  forward  by  STURGES  BOURNE,  who  is  the  Chairman  of 
their  Quarter  Sessions,  may,  though  they  are  as  stupid  as  they  are 
malignant,  begin  to  perceive,  that  you  might  as  well  have  left  the  law  of 
nature  alone.  Let  us  next  see  how  the  case  stands  according  to  the  law 
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of  the  land,  which,  I  fancy,  you  and  Sturges  and  his  sable  crew  will  find, 
awards  some  rights  to  the  poor. 

To  suppose  such  a  thing-  possible  as  a  society,  in  which  men,  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  work,  cannot  support  their  families,  and  ought,  with 
a  great  part  of  the  women,  to  be  compelled  to  lead  a  life  of  celibacy,  for 
fear  of  having  children  to  be  starved ;  to  suppose  such  a  thing  po'ssible 
is  monstrous.  But,  if  there  should  be  such  a  society,  every  one  will  say, 
that  it  ought  instantly  to  be  dissolved  ;  because  a  sta'te  of  nature  would  be 
far  preferable  to  it.  However,  the  laws  of  England  say,  that  no  person 
shall  be  without  a  sufficiency  of  food  and  raiment ;  and,  as  we  shall  see, 
this  part  of  our  laws  is  no  more  than  a  recognition  of  thosa  principles  of 
the  social  compact  of  which  I  have  just  been  speaking. 

The  lands  of  England,  like  those  of  any  other  country,  were,  at  one 
time,  and  before  society  was  formed,  the  common  prop'erty  of  all  the 
people  in  England.  Proprietorship  in  individuals  arose  as  I  have  above 
stated  ;  till,  at  last,  all  the  land  was  appropriated.  But,  so  far  (when 
society  came  to  be  formed  completely)  was  the  proprietorship  of  indivi- 
duals regarded  as  absolute,  that  it  was  made  a  thing  wholly  dependent 
on  the  sovereign  power  of  the  nation.  The  sovereign  power  (which  with 
us,  is  in  a  king  as  chief  of  the  nation)  was  regarded  as  the  proprietor  of 
all  the  land:  as  the  lord  of  it  all.  And,  at  this  very  hour,  there  is  not 
an  inch  of  land  in  the  kingdom,  to  which  any  man  has  any  title,  which 
title  does  not  acknowledge  that  the  land  is  held  under  the  "king.  There 
are  lands  held  under  Lords  of  Manors  ;  but,  then,  these  Lords  of  Manors 
hold  their  manors  under  the  king.  So,  that,  as  the  king  has  no  Divine 
Right  to  rule,  but  rules  and  holds  his  office  for  the  good  of  the  people, 
and  as  he  may,  in  case  of  violation  of  the  laws,  be  set  aside,  and  see 
another  put  in  his  place,  he,  as  Lord  Paramount  of  the  land,  is  only  the 
chief  of  the  nation  ;  and,  of  course,  all  the  lands  are  heldunder  the  nation. 

Agreeably  to  this  notion  we  daily  see  the  lands  of  men  taken  away  for 
public  uses  sorely  against  their  will.  We  know  that  armies  may  be  en- 
camp'ed  on  them,  without  liability  to  actions  of  trespass.  We  know  that 
men  are  paid,  indeed,  for  their  lands  taken  away ;  but  they  are  com- 
pelled to  give  up  the  lands.  Nay,  their  lands  may  be  ceded  to  foreign 
nations.  All  which,  and  many  other  things  that  might  be  mentioned, 
prove,  that  the  nation  never  gives  up  its  paramount  right  to  the  lands. 

Now,  Parson  Malthus,  were  there  not  some  conditions,  on  which  the 
lands  of  England  were  granted  to,  or  made  the  property  of,  individual 
persons  or  families  ?  Every  one,  who  knows  any  thing  at  all  of  the  laws 
of  England,  knows,  that  to  every  grant  of  land  was  attached  the  per- 
formance of  some  service  or  duly  towards  the  sovereign,  or  chief  of  the 
nation.  Sometimes  the  service  was  of  a  military  nature;  sometimes  of 
an  agricultural  nature  ;  sometimes  of  a  pecuniary  nature.  Nay,  the  hold 
which  the  sovereign  still  kept  of  the  lands  was  so  strong,  that  he  was  re- 
garded, and  he  acted,  too,  as  guardian  of  all  heirs  and  heiresses;  and,  in 
default  of  regular  heirs,  took  back  the  lands,  no  one  being  able  to  give 
his  lands  by  will. 

Thus  the  king  or  sovereign,  held  an  estate  in  the  lands.  From  this 
estate  the  sovereign  drew  his  means  of  carrying  on  the  government,  of 
making  war,  alliances,  and  so  forth.  These  services  have,  for  the  greater 
part,  been  abolished  by  Acts  of  Parliament ;  and  taxes  have  been  raised 
to  sup  ply  their  place, 
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As  to  the  poor,  when  the  lands  were  at  first  granted  to  individuals, 
those  individuals  were  the  heads  of  bands  or  little  knots  of  men.  The 
leader,  in  time,  called  himself  the  Lord,  arid  those  under  him  his  vassals 
or  villeins,  or,  under-tenants,  and  almost  slaves.  The  lords  had  the  ser- 
vices of  the  vassals  and  villeins,  and  the  vassals  and  villeins  were  protected 
and  taken  care  of  by  the  lords.  So  that,  in  this,  the  worst  state  of  things 
(always  excepting-  the  present)  the  poor  must,  of  course,  have  had  a 
provision,  they  being*  in  some  sort  the  property  of  the  lords. 

When  Christianity  came  to  make  considerable  progress  in  England, 
and  the  lords  of  the  lands  became  Christians,  they  caused  churches  and 
parsonage-houses  to  be  erected  ;  they  were  allowed  to  give  lands  to,  and 
to  settle  tithes  on,  the  priost.  And  now  mark  me,  Parson,  for  we  are 
now  coming-  to  the  point  at  which  you  will  be  pinched.  These  priests, 
you  will  observe,  were  to  have  no  ivives,  and,  of  course,  no  children,  to" 
keep.  Therefore,  it  would  have  been  preposterous  to  give  them  the 
tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  lands,  seeing  that  besides,  they  disclaimed 
all  worldly  possessions.  What  should  they  do  with  this  tenth  part  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  ?  The  fact  is.  that  the  endowment  was  made  upon  the 
condition,  that  the  priest  should  expend  a  fourth  in  his  own  way  ;  a  fourth 
was  to  go  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese ;  a  fourth  was  to  maintain  the 
edifice  of  the  church ;  and  a  fourth  was  to  maintain  the  poor.  For  a 
long  while  there  was  no  general  law  for  the  yielding  of  tithes  ;  but, 
when  that  charge  was  legally  impos3d  on  all  the  lands,  the  poor  were,  of 
course,  every  where  entitled  to  this  fourth  part.  Villeinage  being  at  this 
time  greatly  diminished,  it  was  proper  to  provide  a  resource  for  the  help- 
less other  than  that  of  the  tables  of  the  lords,  and,  therefore,  this  species 
of  hospitality  was  transferred  to  the  church,  from  which  the  poor  had  a 
right  to  demand  a  maintenance,  and  from  which  they  received  it,  too, 
until  the  robbery  of  the  poor  (which  has  been  called  a  robbery  of  the 
church}  took  place,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Before  that  time,  the  poor  were,  according  to  the  common  law,  that 
is,  the  settled  law  of  tha  whole  kingdom,  to  ba  sustained  by  those  who 
received  t  'te  tithes,  in  the  several  parishes,  or  districts,  which,  indeed, 
all  bacame  parishes,  except  some  particular  spots,  now  called  extra-paro- 
chial. That  this  was  the  law  of  the  land,  at  and  before  the  grand  rob- 
bery of  the  poor  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  wife-killer,  and  defender  of  the 
faith,  is  certain,  not  only  from  the  law-books,  but  from  the  statute-book. 

This  is  so  important  a  matter,  that,  though  I  have,  on  a  very  late 
occasion,  gone  pretty  fully  into  it,  I  will  not  be  deterred,  by  the  fear  of 
a  charge  of  repetition,  from  doing  the  same  again. 

When  the  regular  clergy,  or  monks,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the 
persons  of  whatever  order,  who  lived  in  religious  houses,  or  monasteries, 
came  to  be  in  high  repute  for  their  piety  and  for  the  efficacy  of  their 
prayers  in  behalf  of  the  souls  of  rich  persons,  they  very  soon  persuaded 
those  persons  to  give  them  a  part,  at  least,  of  their  property ;  and,  some 
of  these  rich  persons  gave  atlcowsons  to  the  monasteries. 

When  churches  were  founded  and  endowed,  the  founder  and  endower 
became  the  patron,  or  protector,  of  it ;  and  he  had  the  right  to  present 
to  the  bishop  the  priest,  who  was  to  officiate  in  the  church  and  receive 
its  revenues.  This  right  of  presenting  is  called  an  advowson,  and  we 
know  that  advowsons  are  now  become  objects  of  traffic,  and  have  been 
frequently  gambled  for. 

Rich  persons  frequently  gave  to  the  monasteries  advowsons  as  well  a* 
VOL,  v,  DO 
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other  things ;  and  then  the  monasteries  sent  a  priest  of  their  own  to  act 
as  parish-priest,  who  was  allowed  a  small  part  for  himself;  but  who  was 
obliged  to  send  away  the  far  greater  part  of  his  revenues  to  the  monas- 
tery. So  that,  out  of  this  arose  great  distress  to  the  poor,  who  thus  lost 
their  siiare  of  the  tithes.  This  gave  rise  to  two  Acts  of  Parliament,  one 
passed  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  rei°:n  of  Richard  the  Second,  and  one 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  ordering,  that,  in  all  such  cases, 
a  sufficiency  of  the  revenues  of  the  church  should  be  retained  in  the  parish 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  poor. 

Thus,  then,  clear  as  daylight  stood  the  legal  rights  of  the  poor,  previous 
to  the  grand  robbery  of  them,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  when, 
and  in  a  few  years  afterwards,  they  were  despoiled  of  the  whole  of  their 
reserved  resources.  The  tithes  were  either  given  to  courtiers,  or  to 
priests  with  wives,  and  thus  they  have  continued  to  this  day. 

But,  still,  there  would  be  poor  and  helpless  persons  ;  and  as  there  was 
no  such  man  as  you  at  hand  to  recommend  the  "punishment  of  ma- 
ture, '  provision  was  made  for  the  poor  in  the  way  of  rale,  or  tax. 
Hence  arose  the  present  system  of  Poor-laws,  which,  for  those  unable  to 
work,  provide  food  and  raiment ;  and,  for  those  able  to  work,  employ- 
ment, whereby  they  may  obtain  food  and  raiment.     And  BLACKSTONE,  in 
his  enumeration  of  the  Rights  of  Persons,  has  this  right  to  be  sustained 
in  case  of  need.     "  The  law,"  says  he,  "  not  only  regards  life  and  mem- 
"  her,  and  protects  every  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  them,  but  also  fur- 
"  nishes  him  with  every  thing  necessary  for  their  support.     For  there 
"  is  no  man  so  indigent,  or  wretched,  but  he  may  demand  a  supply 
"  sufficient  for  all  the  necessities  of  life  from  the  more  opulent  part  of 
"  the  community,  by  means  of  the  several  statutes  enacted  for  the  relief 
"  of  the  poor;  a  humane  provision,  and  dictated  by  the  principles  of 
"  society." 

Surely  it    was   dictated    by   those   principles ;    but   the   necessity   of 
making  it  arose  out  of  the  robbery  of  the  poor  by  Henry  the  Eighth's 
courtiers,  and  by  priests  of  the  succeeding  reigns,  which  priests  have, 
from  that  day  to  this,  chosen  to  have  wives  and  families.     According  to 
the  law  of  the  land,  it  is  not  larceny  nor  robbery  where  a  person  (not 
owing  to  his  own  fault)  is  reduced  to  extreme  necessity,  and  steals 
victuals  merely  to  satisfy  present  hunger,  and  to  prevent  starvation; 
and,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  a  jury,  who  convicts  a  person, 
under  such  circumstances,  are  guilty  of  perjuty.     The  law  is  just  here  ; 
for,  if  there  be  a  state  of  society,  which  exposes  persons  to  starvation, 
without  any  fault  on  their  own  part,  such  society  is  a  monster  in  legisla- 
tion ;  it  is  worse  than  a  state  of  nature,  and   ought  to  be   dissolved. 
What !  a  social  compact,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  persons 
(who  have  been  guilty  of  no  fault)  for  using  the  only  means  left  within 
their  power  to  preserve  their  lives  !     A  social  compact,  which  does  not 
recognize  the  right  to  live  !     Oh,  no  !  you  do  not  deny  any  body  a  right 
to  live  :  you  only  wish  for  a  law  to  make  them  live  on  grass  or  dirt,  if 
they  marry  after  a  certain  day,  or  are  the  fruit  of  any  marriage,  or  of  any 
cohabiting  or  carnal  communication  after  that  certain  day  !     That  is  all 
you  want.      Only  that  !     Those,  who  are  alive  now,  whether  married  or 
single,  may  have  a  right  to  live;  but  all  that  marry,  or  that  shall  proceed 
from  any  marriage  or  any  unlawful  commerce,  after  this  time,  are  to 
feed  with  the  crows  or  the  rabbits  !     So  that,  at  the  end  of  about  forty 
or  fifty,  or,  at  most,  eighty  years,  there  shall  be  no  person  entitled  to  re- 
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lief;  and,  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  number  of  persons  so  entitled  shall  be 
very  small. 

Callous  parson,  hardened  parson,  I  have  proved,  that  the  reUef  now 
given,  and  tf\at  ought  to  be  more  largely  given,  by  the  statute-la\nto  the 
poor,  is  their  right ;  that  it  cams  to  supply  the  p'aoe  of  that  relief  which 
the  law  of  the  land  gave  them  before  the  thing  called  the  Reformation ; 
and  that  the  law  of  the  land  only  supplied,  in  this  respect,  the  placa  of 
the  law  of  nature.  I  have  traced  the  rights  of  the  poor ;  meaning  the 
helpless,  either  from  inability  to  labour  or  from  inability  to  find  labour; 
I  have  traced  their  rights  down,  from  the  origin  of  the  social  compact  to  the 
present  dav,  and  have  shown  that  men,  when  they  originally  gave  up  their 
right  of  possessing  the  land  in  common,  now  gave  up,  either  for  themselves, 
or  for  future  generations,  the  right  of  living,  loving,  and  perpetuating 
their  like. 

But,  muddy-headed  Parson,  while  you  deny  the  labouring  classes  these 
rights  ;  while  you  choose  to  consider  them  as  having  no  claim  on  society 
for  "  the  smallest  portion  of  food."  Oh!  impudent  Parson  !  Your  wife 
and  children  have,  I  suppose  !  But,  to  be  cool,  if  possible.  While  you 
consider  the  labouring  classes  as  having  no  claim  upon  society  even  for 
the  smallest  portion  of  food  ;  you  do  not  say  a  word  about  the  claims,  the 
many  and  great  claims,  which  society  has  upon  them  !  If  a  young  man, 
a  labourer,  just  one-and-twenty,  were  to  hear  your  proposition  ;  if  he 
were  to  hear  you  say,  that,  if  he  married,  he  should  be  left  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  should  have  no  claim  on  society,  even  for  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  food,  one  may  suppose  that  the  answer,  which  he  would  give  you, 
would  be  in  somewhat  the  following  words  : 

"Mr.  PARSON  MALTSIUS  : 

"I  have  no  objection  to  your  proposition;  for,  though  I  and  my  brother  and 
our  two  sisters  have  a  father  and  mother,  who,  owing  to  the  taxes,  have  never 
been  able  to  save  any  thing  for  old  age,  and  though  we  may  have  large  families 
of  children,  yet  I  am  not  at  all  afraid,  that  in  consequence  of  this  new  regulation, 
we  shall  be  able  to  do  very  well  for  the  future.  As  we  have  not  any  claim  upon 
society,  when  we  are  infirm  or  helpless,  for  even  the  smallest  portion  of  food,  it 
will  certainly  not  be  pretended,  even  by  the  Hampshire  parsons,  with  he  of 
BoUfiy  at  their  head,  that  society  has  any  claim  upon  us.  VVe  have  been  born 
here  in  England,  to  be  sure  ;  but,  as  society  was  not  to  blame  for  our  not  remain- 
ing in  our  progenitors'  loins,  so  we  are  not  to  blame  lor  coming  into  the  world. 
Here  we  are,  however  ;  and,  as  we  now  find,  that  we  have  no  right  to  protec- 
tion from  society,  we  will  set  to  work,  and  do  the  besc  we  can  for  ourselves.  The 
society  has  shaken  us  off;  and  we  will  shake  it  off.  You  send  us  to  the  law  of 
nature  for  food  in  our  distress;  and  we  will  avail  ourselves  of  that  la.v  for  our 
benefit.  As  to  any  other  laws  we  know  nothing  of  them. 

"  We  love  good  beer  very  much.  And  we  will  work  for  barley  and  make 
malt ;  and  we  will  grow  hops  ;  and  we  will  make  our  beer  lor  three  half-pence  a 
pot.  We  will  go  to  the  sea-side  and  rake  up  our  salt,  which  will  not  ct  st  ua  more 
than  sixpence  a  bushel.  We  will  get  our  tea,  sugar,  coffee  and  tobacco,  from 
American  ships,  for  a  tenth  part  of  what  they  cost  us  now.  We  will  gee  some 
wine  and  brandy  from  men,  whom  the  society-people  call  smugglers.  We  will 
get  some  rushes  and  dip  them  in  our  fat,  and  make  us  cauules.  VVe  will  boil  up 
our  grease  and  steep  our  ashe>i,  and  make  us  soap.  All  these  things  and  many 
more  that  I  can  name,  are  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  are  only 
forbidden  by  the  laws  of  society,  with  whLh,  in  future,  thank  God,  we  are  to 
have  nothing  to  do  ;  and  our  savings,  which  will  arise  from  this  change,  will  be 
so  great  as  to  put  us  out  of  all  danger  ot'Iuture  want. 

"  We  shall  soon  have  a  little  farm  in  the  family;  and,  though  we  may  owe 
something  for  awhile  to  the  man  who  may  sell  us  the  tcirm,  it  will  soon  be  our 
own.  No  contributions  from  us.  You,  who  will,  perhaps,  be  the  parson  of  the 
parish,  shall  nerer  put  your  head  over  our  gate,  nor  poke  your  nose  into  our 
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pigsty.  You  may  be  useful  to  the  society,  perhaps  ;  it  may  think  it  wise  to  keep 
you  and  your  wife  and  children  in  idleness  ;  but,  we  want  nothing  of  yon,  and, 
therefore,  we  shall  keep  the  tenth  part  of  the  crop  to  ourselves.  If  we  should 
want  a  priest,  we  will  engage  him  and  pay  him  for  his  work. 

"  As*to  personal  service,  as  soldiers  or  sailors,  we  shall  not  ne%d  to  waste  our 
time  and  strength  and  to  hazard  our  lives  in  that  way.  We  shall  be  always  able 
to  defend  ourselves  against  any  body  that  can  be  supposed  likely  to  attack  us. 
The  safety  of  the  society  is  nothing  to  us.  There  may  be  riots  or  rebellions, 
or  treasons  or  invasions  by  dozens  for  any  thing  that  we  nee'l  care  Your  propo- 
sition, frees  us  from  all  duties  towards  the  society,  sines  it  frees  the  society  from 
the  only  duty  that  it  had  to  perform  towards  us.  It  is  impossible  for  you  to 
point  out  one  single  advantage  that  society  ever  offered  us,  save  and  except  that 
of  giving  us  food,  in  case  we  were  wholly  unable  to  earn  it  for  ourselves.  And 
the  society  having  freed  itself  from  that  duty,  we  owe  it  no  duty  at  all ;  and  no 
duty  shall  it  have  from  us." 

Reply  to  him,  Parson !  Reply  to  John  Chopstick  !  And  yet  John 
might  have  gone  much  further ;  for,  it  will  be  denied  by  no  man  living, 
except  a  parson,  that  if  such  an  act  of  outlawry  were  passed  against  the 
labouring- classes,  the  bonds  of  society  would,  as  to  them,  be  wholly  broken. 
They  would  have  a  right  to  recur  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and'  to  take, 
every  man  of  them,  whatever  lands  and  houses  and  goods  he  was  able  to 
take.  The  doctrine  of  natural  allegiance  is,  that  every  man  is  hound  to 
be  faithful  to  the  sovereign,  to  aid,  assist,  and  obey  him  ;  and  for  what  ? 
Because  every  man  receives  protection  from  the  sovereign  ;  and,  that  he 
contracts  the  obligation  of  allegiance  before  he  is  born ;  because,  he  is 
protected  before  he  is  born.  But,  you  hardened  and  impudent  Parson, 
are  for  passing  a  law  to  cast  him  off  before  lie  is  born,  and  for  leaving  him 
"  to  the  punishment  of  nature." 

You  see  the  labouring  classes  heavily  taxed;  you  see  part  of  the  money 
raised  from  them  given  to  swarms  of  lord  and  lady  pensioners  ;  you  see 
the  children  and  other  relations  of  the  Boroughmongers  supported  in 
idlenesss  out  of  the  taxes ;  you  see  whole  families  of  women  and  chil- 
dren upon  the  list  of  splendid  paupers ;  you  see  every  parish  with  its 
priest's  wife  and  her  litter  of  children,  living  on  the  tithes  ;  you  see  mil- 
lions of  the  people's  money  given  away  to  French  emigrants,  some  laymen, 
and  some  Popish  clergy;  you  see  hundreds  of  millions  of  taxes  squan- 
dered on  war  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and  a  debt,  which  never 
can  be  paid,  contracted  for  the  same  purpose,  and  that  of  restoring  the 
Pope  and  the  Inquisition  ;  and,  seeing  all  this,  you  who  are  a  Protestant 
priest,  have  the  infamy  to  affect  to  believe,  that  the  miseries  of  the  nation 
are  occasioned  by  the  labouring  classes,  and,  accordingly,  you  propose  to 
punish  them  ! 

If  you  had  not  been  a  shallow  and  muddle-headed  man,  you  never 
could  have  supposed,  that  the  increase  of  the  paupsrs  in  England  had 
been  caused  by  the  practice,  of  affording  parish-relief,  seeing  that,  at  the 
end  of  two  hundred  years  of  that  practice,  the  poor-rates  amounted  to 
less  than  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  that,  at  the  end  of 
another  eighty  years,  they  amounted  to  two  millions  and  a  quarter; 
and  that,  at  the  end  of  the  last  twenty  years  before  you  wrote,  they 
amounted  to  about  five  and  a  half  millions  a  year.  Seeing  that  such 
were  the  facts  communicated  to  you  by  authentic  records,  any  one  but  a 
mud -headed  parson,  or  a  perverse  knave,  would  have  looked  about  him 
for  causes  of  the  increase  other  than  the  practice  of  giving  parish  relief. 
When  any  rational  and  sincere  man  had  seen,  that  this  practice  of  giving 
relief  had,  in  the  first  two  hundred  years,  not  debased  the  people  and 
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made  them  improvident;  when  he  had  seen,  that,  during1  the  last  hun- 
dred, while  the  increase  of  taxes  had  been  gradual,  the  increase  of  pau- 
pers had  been  gradual,  till  the  enormous  taxes  began  to  be  raised  ;  and 
when  he  bad«seen,  that  the  last  twenty  years  had  been  so  very  fruitful  in 
producing1  paupers  ;  he  would  soon  have  looked  out  for  the  real  causes  in 
operation  during-  those  several  intervals.  But,  to  have  stated  these  causes 
would  not  have  pleased  the  Boroughmongers,  who  had  imposed  the  taxes, 
and  who  had  livings  to  g*ive  to  prostituted  priests;  and,  therefore,  you 
pitched  upon  the  labouring  classes.  They  were  to  be  punished  for  the 
rapacity  and  waste  of  those  who  had  tyrannized  over  them,  and  brought 
them  to  misery.  The  cause  of  the  increase  of  paupers  has  been  taxation, 
co-operation  with  a  fa.'se  money.  Bat,  as  this  has  been  proved  so  many 
times,  I  will  not  now  prove  it  again.  Amongst  the  labouring  classes 
there  wants  no  more  proofs  of  this  kind.  They  now  know  the  real  causes 
of  their  misery  and  slavery. 

As  to  your  notion  of  danger  from  an  increase  of  the  population  of  the 
kingdom,  it  is  too  absurd  to  merit  serious  remark ;  seeing  that,  at  the 
end  of  a  thousand  years  of  the  kingly  government,  there  remain  six  or 
seven  acres  of  land  to  every  man,  every  woman,  and  every  child ! 
However,  in  order  to  expose  the  follies  and  falsehoods  of  the  Borough- 
mongers  as  to  this  matter,  I  will  here  make  a  remark  or  two  on  it. 
These  tyrants,  caused  what  they  called  an  enumeration  to  be  taken  in 
1801,  and  another  in  1811.  The  tyrants  wanted  to  cause  it  to  be  be- 
lieved, that  the  people  had  increased  in  number  under  their  sway.  This 
would  have  been  no  proof  of  an  absence  of  tyranny  to  be  sure  ;  but,  at 
any  rate,  it  would  have  been  a  proof  that  the  number  of  their 
slaves  had  augmented.  They  were  extremely  eager  to  establish  this 
proof;  and  to  work  they  went,  and,  at  last,  put  forth  the  population 
return  of  1801,  which  made  the  total  population  of  England  alone 
amount  to  8,331,434  Now,  mind,  Parson.  In  1811,  they  caused 
another  enumeration  to  be  taken,  when  they  made  the  population  of 
England  alone  amount  to  9,538,827.  Bravo  !  Impudent  mountebanks  ! 
Here  is  more  than  a  seventh  of  increase  in  ten  years  !  So  that,  at  this 
rate  of  going  on,  the  population  of  England  alone  will,  in  1851  (only 
32  years  from  this  time)  amount  to  16,292,527  ;  and,  at  the  close  of 
this  present  century,  if  their  paternal  sway  should  continue  to  that  time, 
the  population  of  England  alone  will  amount  to  27,891,009.  Oh  ! 
monstrous  liars  !  And,  this  is  not  all ;  the  increase  must  be  much  greater 
than- this  ;  for,  from  1801  to  1811,  were  ten  years  of  •  most  bloody 
war,  when  not  only  many  men  were  killed,  but  when  two  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  men,  and  those  of  the  most  efficient  of  papas,  were  always 
out  of  the  country,  either  on  ship-board  or  in  foreign  lands  !  Impudent 
liars  !  The  Boroughmonger  sway  began  in  1688;  and,  if  the  population 
have  gone  on  increasing  only  since  that  time,  the  population  at  that  time 
could  not  have  exceeded  2,000,000  !  Talk  of  "  our  Creator/'  indeed  ! 
The  Boroughmongers  are  the  most  active  creators  that  this  world  ever 
heard  of. 

The  second  return  is  mad 3  very  nicely  to  keep  pace,  in  most  of  its 
parts  with  the  first.  The  house*,  families ;  all  increase  in  very  ex  ict 
proportion.  But,  there  is  one  difference  in  the  mode  of  making  up  the 
lie,  which  is  worthy  of  attention,  and  which  blows  up  the  whole  mass  of 
cheatery.  In  the  first  return  the  persons  were  divided  into  three  classes 
as  to  occupations,  as  follows  • 
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1.  Persons  employed  in  agriculture 1,524,227 

2.  Persons  employed  in  trade,  handicraft,  and  manufacture    1,789,531 


3,313,758 
3.  All  other  persons... 5,017,434 

This  was  a  damning  fact  for  the  Boroughmonger  system  !  Here  were 
almost  two  idlers  for  every  one  tvorking  man  !  No  wonder  that  the  /a- 
bouring  classes  were  oppressed  !  No  wonder  that  they  were  starving  ! 
I,  in  my  Register,  very  often  observed  upon  this  fact.  Therefore,  when 
the  second  return  came  to  be  made  out,  care  was  taken  to  suppress  this 
fact,  and  yet  to  preserve  an  appearance  of  fairness.  The  classes,  as  to 
occupation,  were  now  stated  in  families,  and  not  in  persons  as  before. 

1.  Families  employed  in  agriculture 697,353 

2.  Families  employed  in  trade,  handicraft,  and  manufacture  923,588 


1,620,941 
3.  All  other  families..  .    391,450 


This  is  a  pretty  change  in  the  space  of  ten  years  !  To  be  sure,  the 
families  of  idlers  are  the  most  numerous  ;  but  what  a  monstrous  differ- 
ence is  here  !  They  must  amount  upon  an  average  to  nearly  20  persons 
in  a  family,  whilst  the  labourers,  journeymen,  farmers,  and  tradespeople, 
amount  to  little  more  than  two  in  a  family,  including  lodgers ;  so  that 
there  could  have  been  no  children  at  all  amongst  these  labouring  classes  ! 
Take  heart,  Parson!  There  can  be  no  fear,  then,  of  their  overstocking 
the  land  !  Oh,  foolish  Parson  !  Oh,  lying  Boroughmongers  ! 

The  returns  were  ordered  by  B  or  ouyh  mongers  and  executed  by  Par- 
sons ;  and,  of  course,  no  truth  could  be  expected  to  be  found  in  them ; 
but  the  falsehood  might  have  been  better  disyuised.  This  band,  or, 
rather,  two  bands,  of  liars,  should  have  remembered  the  old  rule  : 
"  When  you  have  told  a  lie  upon  any  subject,  never  speak  on  the  same 
subject  again." 

In  1801,  there  were'  3,313,758  persons  of  the  labouring  classes ;  and, 
as  the  increase  upon  the  whole  population  was,  in  1811,  a  seventh,  these 
labouring  classes  would,  in  1811,  contain  3,787,029  persons.  But,  this 
last  return  states  them  in  families,  of  which  the  return  says,  that  there 
were  (in  1811)  1.620,941.  So  that,  in  1811,  there  were,  amongst  the 
labouring  and  trading  classes,  only  two  and  a  third  part  oj  another,  to 
each  family,  including  lodgers;  or,  only  seven  persons  to  tliree families \ 

Now,  Boroughmongers  and  Parsons,  take  your  choice  :  was  the  first 
return  a  lie  ;  or  was  the  second  a  lie  ?  Both.  It  has  all  been  a  lie  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  It  is  a  mere  fabrication  to  delude,  deceive, 
cajole,  and  cheat  the  nation  and  the  world  ;  and  the  money  expended  to 
propagate  the  cheat  ought  to  be,  every  farthing  of  it,  refunded  by  the 
cheaters,  and  given  back  to  those  labouring  classes,  from  whence  the 
greatest  part  of  it  was  taken,  and  to  whose  detestation  I  now  leave  you, 
Parson  Malthus,  and  your  foolish  and  insolent  performance. 

.  COBBETT. 
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MERCHANT,  OF  BIRMINGHAM, 

ON    HIS    PROJECT   FOR    SAVING    THE    BOROUGHiMONGERS   BY 
MAKING  A  SHILLING  PASS  FOR  E1GHTEEN-PENCE. 


(Political  Register,  May,  1819) 


North  Hampstcad,  Long  Island,  March  1st,  1819. 

SiK, 

If  is  now  much  about  two  years  since  your  project  was  first  made 
public.  It  had  been  proposed  by  you  to  the  Ministers,  who  had  re- 
jected it,  and  then  you  put  it  into  print,  after  the  manner  of  play- 
writers,  whose  performances  are  rejected  by  the  stage.  Since  the  time 
that  you  published  your  project,  some  curious  changes  have  taken  place  ; 
many  shifts  and  tricks  have  been  resorted  to  ;  but,  still,  the  base  paper- 
money  continues  to  beat  once  the  support  and  the  dread  of  the  Borough- 
tyranny.  As  I  think  it  likely,  that  your  scheme  may  be  the  last'  in  the 
budget,  I  will  now  offer  to  the  public,  under  the  form  of  an  address  to 
you,  some  remarks  upon  it  ;  and,  the  better  to  make  my  meaning  urider- 
ftood,  I  will  begin  by  describing  the  state  of  things  in  which  the  scheme 
was  promulgated. 

During  the  years  1814,  1815  and  1816,  the  Boroughmongers'  bank, 
commonly  called  the  Bank  of  England,  had  been  drawing-in  its  paper 
by  the  lessening  of  its  discounts.  The  scheme  was,  to  pay  in  specie 
icithuut  reducing  the  interest  of  the  debt.  How  such  a  scheme  could  be 
entertained  by  any  people  out  of  a  mad-house  it  is  not  for  me  to  say ; 
but,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  entertained  ;  because,  during  the  session  of 
1S1G  (some  time  in  the  winter)  an  Act  was  passed  for  issuing  a  new  coin- 
age, which  must  have  had  the  payment  in  specie  in  view  ;  for,  unless 
the  paper  could  be  brought  up  to  par,  the  new  coinage  must  disappear  as 
soon  as  out. 

This  project  for  paying  in  specie  without  reducing  the  interest  of  the 
debt,  and  without  reducing  salaries,  pensions,  sinecures  and  soldiers'  pay, 
necessarily  induced  the  Borough  bankto  draw  in  its  paper:  but,  the  fools 
did  not  perceive,  though  I  had  warned  them  of  it  in  1 81 1 ,  that  this  drawing, 
in  of  the  paper  would  produce  ruin  and  starvation  amongst  the  labouring 
classes.  The  ruin  and  starvation  came  on  gradually,  just  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  diminution  of  the  paper.  And,  the  paper  was,  at  last,  lessened 
so  much  as  to  embolden  the  tyrants  to  issue  their  new  coinage  ;  but,  alas  ! 
the  wiseacres  then  perceived,  that,  though  they  had  now  got  dungeon  and 
gagging  bills,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  put  out  the  paper  that  they 
had  dniwn  in  ;  for,  that  nothing  else  could  save  them  for  six  months. 
They  put  it  out :  it  is  out  now  :  and,  accordingly,  their  new  coinage  has 
wholly  disappeared.  And  these  are  men,  are  they,  fit  to  govern  a  great 
nation  ! 

It  was  at  the  close  of   1816,  just  at  the  time  that  they  were  going  to 
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issue  their  coinage,  and  just  at  the  time  that  the  ruin  and  starvation  were 
at  their  height,  that  you  came  forward  with  your  project  which  was,  that 
the  money  should  be  made  lighter  ;  so  that  a  shilling-  should  pass  for 
eighteen-pence,  or  be  made  into  eighteen-pence  Your  correspondence 
•with  the  tools  of  the  Borough  mongers  was  going  on  in  December,  1816, 
and  your  publication  appeared  early  in  1817.  Your  wo/a>ewas  to  keep 
up  the  system,  and  to  enable  the  Boroughmongers  to  perpetuate  their 
usurpations  ;  and,  as  I  think  it  likely,  that  they  may,  in  their  present  em- 
barrassment, and  as  a  last  shift,  resort  to  your  scheme,  I  will  endeavour  to 
show  what  would  be  the  effects  of  that  scheme,  if  put  into  practice. 

First,  however,  let  me  take  from  you  your  pretended  originality  as  to 
the  scheme  as  well  as  to  the  cause  of  the  distress.  The  scheme  is  as  old 
as  roguery  itself.  It  has  been  resorted  to  by  almost  every  tyrant  in  every 
country  ;  when  such  tyrant  has  been  in  debt,  or  wanted  to  get  the  pro- 
perty of  his  people  quickly  into  his  possession.  It  is  not  a  "  new  way  of 
paying  old  debts,"  but  a  very  old  way.  There  is  nothing  of  ingenuity  in 
it.  What  can  be  more  simple,  than  telling  a  man  that  he  shall  take  a 
shilling  instead  of  eighteen-pence  that  are  due  to  him,  and  that,  if  he 
will  not  take  the  shilling,  he  shall  have  nothing  ?  The  Congress  here 
might  do  the  same  thing.  They  might  call  half  a  dollar  a  dollar,  and 
by  paying  the  fundholclers  at  that  rate,  rob  them  of  the  half  of  what  they 
have  lent.  The  Congress  might,  perhaps,  be  assailed  with  stones  and 
broom-sticks  ;  but,  if  they  had  power  to  do  the  deed,  it  would  be  a  very 
simple  matter. 

Therefore,  as  to  originality,  the  scheme  itself  has  no  pretensions.  And, 
as  to  your  statements  of  the  causes  of  the  distress,  though  your  stat^ 
ment  is  correct,  the  causes  had  all  been  stated  to  the  nation,  over  ana 
over  again,  while  you  were  perfectly  silent.  In  1811  (six  years  before 
your  publication),  I  had  in  "  Paper  against  Gold,"  demonstrated,  that, 
if  the  Bank  ever  attempted  to  draw  in  its  paper,  all  the  labouring  classes 
(including  traders  and  farmers)  must  be  ruined.  The  moment  the  ruin 
began,  I  told  the  nation  that  the  Bank  was  at  work.  I  pursued  the  de- 
vastations, step  by  step,  from  181.4  to  the  hour  of  your  publishing.  In 
January  1816,  Mr.  HUNT,  whom  the  tools  of  the  Boroughmongers  re- 
present as  an  ignorant  man,  told  an  assemblage  of  lords  and  gentlemen  at 
Bath,  that  the  cause  of  the  distress  was  the  drawing- in  of  t lie  paper.  Lord 
Cochrane  told  them  the  same  at  the  London  Tavern.  While  they  were 
all  bellowing  for  corn-bills  and  soup-kettles.  I  had,  in  December,  1816, 
stated  this  cause,  proved  it,  demonstrated  it,  in  publications,  three  hundied 
thousand  copies  of  which  had  actually  been  sold  in  the  kingdom  :  and  it 
•was  at  this  moment,  that  you  came  out  with  your  discovery  of  the  same 
causes,  and  with  saying,  that  the  cause  of  the  misery  had  "  not  yet  been 
clearly  explained."  You  quoted  ADAM  SMITH  and  MONTESQUIEU  most 
amply.  You  even  wrote  the  words  of  the  latter  in  French,  the  more 
surely  to  make  your  meaning  clear  to  Englishmen,  and  to  show  them  that 
you  could  read  French.  But,  not  a  word  did  you  quote,  with  acknow- 
ledgement, from  my  "  Two-penny  Trash,"  which,  though  it  was  driving 
our  villains  on  to  adopt  the  desperate  expedient  of  dungeon-bills,  and 
though  it  had  been,  as  S'idmouth  said,  read  in  all  the  towns,  villages, 
hamlets,  houses,  cottages,  and  hovels  in  the  kingdom,  you  appeared 
never  to  have  either  seen  or  heard  of ! 

So  much  for  your  discovery ;  so  much  for  your  originality.     I  will 
now  speak  of  your  scheme  itself  considered  as  a  remedy,     I  have  said, 
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that  it  is  roguish-,  that  it  is  barefaced  villany  and  barefaced  tyranny 
united  ;  that,  for  a  Government  to  adopt  such  a  measure  is  to  commit  an 
act  meriting  death  to  the  proposer  and  the  adopter ;  that  any  man  has  a 
right  to  attack,  by  force  or  stratagem,  so  base  a  set  of  tyrants  ;  or  else, 
we  must  acknowledge  the  divine  right  of  tyrants.  Such  a  deed  includes 
a  robbery  of  all  those  who  have  lent  money  to  the  Government  or  to  any 
individual ;  it  includes  a  violation  of  all  contracts  ;  it  is,  like  a  tender-law, 
a  legalizing  of  robbery  ;  it  is  a  law  against  moral  honesty;  it  is  calculated 
to  make  men  despise  ihe  very  name  of  law. 

But.  observe,  though  the  deed  would  be  of  this  character  generally ; 
though  this  would  be  its  character  if  adopted,  for  instance,  in  this  country 
where  I  now  am  ;  yet  a  nation  may,  in  consequence  of  previous  measures 
of  its  rulers,  be  so  situated  as  to  render  such  a  measure  not  unjust.  To 
seize  hold  of  a  man  and  rifle  his  pockets  is  an  unjust  act  in  itself  consi- 
dered ;  but,  if  this  man  have  got  in  his  pockets  what  he  has  taken  frau- 
dulently or  forcibly  from  another  man,  the  rifling  is  not  unjust.  Your 
measure,  therefore,  as  far  as  it  would  go  to  deduct  from  the  unjust  gains 
of  the  fundholders  and  from  the  salaries,  pensions,  and  pay  of  the  tax- 
eaters,  would  be  just  enough,  only  it  would  not  go  so  far  as  it  ought  to 
go.  It  would  not  be  unjust  as  towards  persons  who  had  let  leases,  or 
taken  bonds,  or  mortgages,  and  so  forth,  previous  to  the  drawing- in  of 
the  paper.  It  would  have,  indeed,  no  injustice  in  it;  but,  it  would  not 
be  a  remedy  of  the  sort  that  you  say  it  would  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  remedy 
of  a  permanent  nature,  and  one  that  would  secure  the  present  usurpation 
of  the  Boroughmongers. 

It  is  very  true,  that  the  raising  of  the  nominal  value  of  money;  or,  to 
speak  more  plainly,  the  making  of  three  shillings  out  of  two  and  three 
guineas  out  of  two,  would,  in  fact,  take  one-third  from  the  fundholders 
and  from  all  the  tax-eaters.  It  would  reduce  the  real  amount  of  the 
taxes  one  third.  It  would  relieve  all  the  class  of  borrowers  in  the  same 
degree.  It  would  make  money  plenty  •  and,  for  awhile,  would  create 
employment  for  labourers  and  artizans.  But,  all  this  is  done  as  effectually 
and  more  quietly  by  putting  out  of  large  quantities  of  paper-money.  We 
saw,  that  the  drawing-in  of  the  paper  produced  the  distress  ;  and  we  have 
since  seen,  that  the  putting  of  it  out  again  has  brought  relief.  You  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  look  at  the  bushel  of  wheat ;  if  there  be  paper 
enough  out  to  keep  that,  on  an  average  of  years,  at  about  fifteen  shillings 
a  bushel,  that  will  do,  for  some  time ;  and,  it  signifies  not  a  straw, 
whether  this  be  effected  by  the  putting  out  of  paper,  or  by  the  making 
of  little  shillings  and  guineas. 

But,  you  say,  that  your  scheme  will  enable  the  Bank  to  pay  in  specie 
at  once.  This  is  the  point !  There  is  no  want  of  paper-money.  '1  here 
is  no  want  of  the  means  of  raising  or  lowering  prices.  There  is  no  want 
of  the  means  of  relieving  the  borrowers,  in  the  nation,  private  or  public. 
There  is  no  want  of  the  means  of  making  money  plenty.  But,  there  is 
a  want  of  real  money  ;  a  want  of  coin.  A  want  of  the  means  of  enabling 
the  Bank  to  pay  its  notes  in  coin.  And,  if  your  scheme  can  create  these 
means,  you  will  certainly  be  made  into  a  Lord ;  and,  taking-  your  title 
from  your  scheme,  you  may,  perhaps,  be  known  to  posterity  by  the  name 
of  Lord  Little-Sliitling.  But,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  this  brilliant  destiny 
does  not  await  you ;  for  though  I  think  it  likely,  that  your  scheme  will 
be  adopted,  as  a  last  shift,  it  will,  I  am  convinced,  fail  of  accomplishing 
its  chief  object,  and  in  its  failure,  send  you  to  be  huddled  in  amongst  the 
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crowds  of  projectors,  \vho  arc  only  remembered  for  their  folly,  and  \\lio 
are  distinguished  from  each  other  only  by  their  different  degrees  of 
foolishness. 

When  the  money  of  a  country  consists  wholly  of  the  precious  metals, 
to  clip  those,  or  to  make  them  of  a  smaller  size,  is  a  very  simple  affair. 
A  robbery  of  all  those  who  are,  at  the  time,  lenders  or  creditors,  takes 
place;  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter;  except,  indeed,  that  it  de- 
stroys all  confidence  for  the  future,  and  makes  men  detest  and  despise 
the  Government  and  the  law.  But,  when  the  money  of  a  country  is 
almost  all  paper,  to  clip  the  real  coin  is  not  so  very  simple  an  affjir  ;  or, 
at  least,  its  effects  are  not  so  clearly  seen  ;  and,  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
very  difficult  to  show  how  such  clipping  is  to  enable  t/ie  issuers  of  the 
paper  to  pay  in  specie ;  for,  this  is,  now,  the  oniy  point  worth  attending 
to.  ;  My  opinion  is,  that  the  clipping  of  the  coin  would  have  no  such 
effect ;  and,  I  will  now  proceed  to  give  my  reasons  for  this  opinion. 

In  order  to  make  myself  clearly  understood,  I  will  first  speak  of  the 
state  of  the  paper-money  in  England.  \Yhen  the  Bank  stopped  payment, 
it  stopped,  like  other  insolvents,  because  it  had  not  money  to  pay.  The 
cash  was  so  low,  that  the  Directors  went  to  Pitt  and  asked  him  to  inter- 
fere. The  Order  in  Council  was  passed  on  a  Sunday.  The  cheats  could 
not  have  paid  on  the  Monday.  There  were  all  the  reasons  in  the  world, 
at  that  time,  for  continuing  to  pay,  if  it  had  been  possible.  Therefore, 
the  cash  that  remained  must  have  been  very  small  indeed  in  quantity. 

At  that  lime,  if  the  Bank-fellows  spoke  truth,  they  had  notes  out  to  the 
amount  of  eight  millions.  If  they  speak  truth  now,  they  have,  at  this 
time,  notes  out  to  the  amount,  of  ticentij-e'xjht  millions  ;  and,  if  we  in- 
clude the  country  banks  (about  a  thousand  in  number),  all  depending,  in 
a  great  degree,  on  the  mother  bank,  the  paper-  money  now  afloat,  does 
not  full  much  short  of  a  hundred  millions. 

Now,  if  the  Bank-fellows,  to  call  whom  by  any  name  implying  re- 
spectability or  common  honesty  is  to  vilify  the  mass  of  the  nation  and  to 
pervert  the  use  of  language  ;  if  these  fraudulent  fellows,  who,  by  a  clan- 
destine confederacy  with  the  false  Pitt,  obtained  security  against  the 
demands  of  the  holders  of  their  notes  ;  if  they,  with  eight  millions  out, 
could  not  face  their  creditors  for  fiur  days  (the  run  had  been  only  for 
three  days),  how  are  they  to  face  their  creditors  now,  when  they  have 
twenty-eight  millions  out  ?  Not  an  ounce  of  gold  can  they  ever  have 
received  since  in  the  way  of  payment;  for,  they  made  directly,  one  and 
two  pound  notes;  and,  in  notes  have  all  ihe  taxes  been  paid.  How, 
then,  can  they  have  augmented  their  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  ?  The 
notes,  which  they  have  issued  since  their  stoppage,  have  gone  to  pay  the 
interest  of  loans,  and  to  answer  other  similar  purposes.  So  that  the 
positive  quantity  of  their  real  money  can  hardly  have  been  augmented  ; 
while  their  relative  quantity  must  have  greatly  diminished.  Being, 
then,  in  a  worse  state,  than  when  their  insolvency  was  first  declared, 
how  are  they  now  to  face  their  creditors  ? 

This  is  the  very  question  that  you,  Lord  Little-Shilling,  have  taken 
upon  you  to  answer.  You  will  make  small  money,  and  with  this  small, 
or  clipped,  money,  enable  them  to  pay  in  specie;  that  is  to  say,  you 
will,  you  think,  enable  them  to  pay  about  thirteen  shillings  (of  the  pre- 
sent coin)  in  the  pound.  Now,  the  whole  of  the  coin  in  the  kingdom, 
before  the  stoppage,  was  estimated  at  twenty  millions.  You  would,  by 
clipping,  or  re-coining,  or  new-naming,  make  this  into  thirty  millions. 
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Three-fourth*  of  this  must,  to  be  sure,  bn  always  circulating-  about  the 
country.  The  banks  could  never  have  more  than  about  eight  millions  • 
and  how  with  this  sum  could  they  face  the  holders  of  a  hundred  millions  in 
paper  ?  The  twenty  millions,  in  coin,  are  not  now  in  the  country  ;  nor, 
perhaps,  the  third  part  of  that  sum ;  but,  if  the  twenty  millions  were  all 
in  the  country,  and  all  clipped  to  your  standard,  the  banks  would  be 
unable  to  pay  in  specie  for  any  length  of  time. 

Real  money,  however,  small  as  it  may  be,  is  still  better  than  paper- 
money.  The  paper  would  soon  sink  below  the  real  money  in  value,  even 
if  a  farthing  of  the  latter  were  to  be  called  a  pound,  unless  the  paper- 
money  were,  at  any  moment,  convertible  into  gold  and  silver.  If,  indeed, 
you  make  a  slulliny  of  the  present  money,  or  thereabouts,  pass  for  a 
pound,  then  I  grant  that  the  Bank  will  be  able  to  pay  in  specie  ;  for  it  will, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  pay  off  all  its  notes.  But,  then,  that  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  blowing-up  of  the  whole  of  the  bubble. 

If,  as  [  before  observed,  you  couid  get  rid  of  the  paper-money,  your 
ta^k  would  be  easy  ;  but,  with  that  in  your  way,  your  scheme  can  answer 
no  purpose,  except  for  the  moment.  The  small  money  would  certainly 
be  greater  in  nominal  amount  than  the  present  money ;  and,  if  you  could 
keep  the  quantity  of  paper-money  what  it  now  in,  or,  at  least,  effectually 
prevent  it  from  increasing,  the  quantity  of  your  small  money  might  not 
diminish  ;  out,  you  must,  before  you  can  prevent  this,  really  and  truly 
make  the  banks  pay  in  specie  ;  for  that  is  the  only  way  of  preventing  the 
quantity  of  paper-money  from  increasing. 

However,  let  us  suppose  a  parcel  of  small  money  to  be  coined.  The 
banks,  each  with  some  of  this  money  in  its  hands,  would  begin  to  pay 
in  specie.  Money,  real  though  small,  would  get  about  the  counsry. 
There  would  be  some  real  money  at  any  rate.  People  would  like  it, 
though  small.  They  would  prefer  it,  in  payments,  before  paper,  espe- 
cially as  the  paper  is  now  so  frequently  forced.  This  preference  would 
produce  two  prices.  All  would  instantly  be  suspicion,  as  to  the  paper  ; 
and  the  paper  would  depreciate  at  a  famous  rate.  The  paper  is  sus- 
pected now.  Nay,  the  Bank  is  known  to  be  insolvent.  But,  now,  it  is 
HUDSON'S  CHOICE  :  that,  or  nothing.  As  soon  as  jou  could  get  real  money 
about,  no  matter  how  small,  men  could  buy  and  sell  in  real  money  ;  arid 
they  would  then  make  a  difference  in  the  price  of  their  goods  :  so  much 
for  money,  and  so  much  for  paper.  The  banks  must  stop  again  imme- 
diately ;  tor  i heir  cash  would  not  last  them  a  month. 

.You  do  not  pretend,  that  you  could  get  enough,  even  of  your  small 
money,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  Boroughmongers  in  the  paying  of 
their  army  the  interest  of  their  debt ;  and,  therefore,  you  would  make 
"  Bank-of- England-notes  a  legal  tender  between  man  and  man  and  in 
"  the  payment  of  tuxes,  but  convertible  into  specie  on  demand  at  the 
'•  Bank.' — This  is  a  curious  sort  of  legal  tender.  What  would  be  the 
use  of  it  ?  If  a  man  owe  me  five  pounds,  I  must  take  his  five  pound- 
note,  or  go  unpaid.  But,  the  moment  I  have  it,  I  carry  it  to  the  Bank 
and  get  five  pounds  in  your  guineas  and  shillings,  small  as  they  are.— 
They  are  clipped  ;  but,  they  are  better  than  the  Bank-paper  ;  because, 
the  bank-notes  having  required  the  coin  to  be  clipped  once,  in  order  to 
bring-  it  down  to  their  standard,  may  require  it  to  be  clipped  again  ;  and 
then  my  five  pounds'  worth  of  guineas  and  shillings,  little  as  they  are, 
may,  each  of  them,  make  tico  of  the  same  amount !  One  effect  of  thii 
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legal  tender  of  yours,  would  be  an  unwillingness  to  lend  or  to  tr*ttst ; 
but,  as  the  ready-money  transactions  would  completely  set  your  tender- 
law  at  defiance,  nobody  but  the  Government  would,  in  a  very  short  time, 
take  bank-notes.  The  fundholders  and  all  the  other  tax-eaters  would 
be  paid  in  bank-notes,  and  the  rest  of  the  community  would  be  paid  in 
your  pretty  little  money. 

When  this  game  was  once  begun,  the  tyranny  would  soon  be  at  an  end. 
But  if  one  could  suppose  it  to  last  for  a  year  with  your  money  afloat,  and 
your  tender-law  in  force,  the  scenes  would  be  truly  entertaining-.  The 
pound-note,  if  any  of  that  denomination  were  still  in  being-,  would  not 
pay  for  a  tooth-pick  for  a  gentleman  pensioner  or  fundholder  to  use  to 
make-believe  that  he  had  been  to  dinner.  The  tiuo  prices  are  now 
kept  off  by  the  absolute  impossibility  of  carrying  on  business  without  the 
paper,  there  being  no  real  money  in  circulation  ;  but,  the  moment  that 
men  could  contrive  to  get  along  with  t\vo  prices,  they  would  make  two 
prices  ;  and  then  there  would  be  plenty  of  real  money  in  a  short  time. 

This  would  effectually  keep  the  money  in  the  country.  You  remind 
Mr.  VANSITTART,  that  Lord  LIVERPOOL,  when  he,  in  introducing  the 
New  Coinage  Bill,  in  1816,  said  the  "  coin  was  a  little  reduced  in  value, 
"  and  that,  in  case  it  was  found  expedient  for  the  future  protection  of 
"  the  coin,  it  would  always  be  in  the  power  of  the  Government  further  to 
"  reduce  it."  To  be  sure,  this  picknose  wiseacre  was  right  enough. 
To  render  coin  of  little  value  is  the  best  way  in  the  world  to  protect  it. 
We  seldom  hear  talk  of  robbing  a  beggar,  or  of  stealing  an  old  shoe. 
In  order  to  make  their  new  coinage  quite  secure,  they  should  have  made 
it  of  lead:  and,  yet,  perhaps,  that,  in  a  short  tinie,  would  have  made  it 
not  quite  base  enough  to  circulate  with  their  notes.  They  debased  their 
coinage ;  but  that  would  not  keep  it  from  being  "  melted  down  and  ex- 
ported/' as  CASTLKREAGH  declared  it  had  been  in  March  last.  Base  as 
it  was,  it  was  not  base  enough  to  circulate  with  their  paper,  when  they 
were  compelled  to  put  out  the  paper  again.  Therefore,  it  is  possible,  that 
the  wise  gentlemen  now  contemplate  that,  further  reduction,  of  which 
wise  Liverpool  spoke;  and,  perhaps,  they  may  come,  at  once,  to  the 
point  where  you  are  willing  to  stop. 

But  this  will  not  be  sufficient  to  "protect"  the  coin;  and  nothing 
will  protect  it,  except  a  vast  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  paper-money; 
and,  if  that  reduction  take  place,  the  interest  of  the  debt  cannot  be 
paid.  It  is  the  quantity  of  the  money,  all  sorts  taken  together,  that 
will  regulate  prices,  let  the  name  given  to  the  money  be  what  it  may.  If 
every  one  of  the  present  shillings  were  called  a  pound,  still  the  paper 
might  he  so  great  in  quantity  (unless  in  case  of  two  prices)  as  to  drive 
the  coin  out  of  the  country,  or  into  hoards ;  for,  if  a  nominal  pound  of 
the  paper  were  sunk  below  the  value  of  a  real  shilling,  that  shilling, 
though  called  a  pound,  would  not  continue  to  circulate  with  such  paper, 
unless,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  case  of  tv:o  prices. 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  to  be  perfect  nonsense ;  not  wickedness, 
not  erroneousness,  not  an  inefficient  measure  ;  but  pure  nonsense,  to  make 
a  shilling,  a  guinea,  or  a  dollar,  into  two,  in  order  to  keep  the  coin  in  the 
country.  The  bit  of  gold,  or  silver,  has  in  it  an  intrinsic  value,  which 
is  neither  augmented  nor  lessened  by  clipping  it,  or  new-naming  it.  If 
the  paper-money  afloat  be  on  a  par  with  the  present  gold  and  silver 
coins,  they  will  remain ;  and  so  would  your  small  coins  as  long  as  the 
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paper-money  was  on  a  par  with  them.  The  moment  the  paper  fell  below 
your  small  coins,  they  would  disappear  ;  and  what  security  have  you, 
that  the  paper  should  not  fall  below  them  ? 

To  keep  the  coin  in  the  country,  therefore,  the  quantity  of  the  pa- 
per should  be  diminished;  for,  as  far  as  paper  goes,  it  renders  coin  un- 
necessary in  the  country;  and,  of  course,  it  will  go  out;  for,  out  of 
the  country  it  is  necessary.  Tioo  prices  in  dealings  is  sufficient  to  keep 
coin  in  the  country ;  because,  then,  the  coin  will  pass  for  its  real  worth  ; 
but,  two  prices  is  the  death  of  paper -money. 

It  is  a  notion  of  some  persons,  that  there  is  not  money  enough  in  the 
country  to  serve  the  purposes  of  an  increased  commerce  ;  and  by  com- 
merce I  mean  dealings  of  all  sorts.     This  is  a  curious  notion  !     In  the 
first  place,  the  whole  quantity  of  real  money  in  the  world  is  constantly 
increasing-.     Paper- money  was  almost  unknown  in  the  world,  until  it  was 
invented  by  a  crafty  Bishop  to  keep  a  foreigner,  not  heir  to  the  crown, 
on  the  throne  of  England.     Yet,  the  quantity  of  real  money  had  been 
greatly   augmented   at  that  day,  seeing  that  prices  had  greatly  aug- 
mented   from  the  time  that  the  coin  arrived  at  its   then  and  present 
standard.       The  present   standard   was    fixed   about  the  beginning   of 
the  reign  of  Queen   Elizabeth. —  Wheat  had  doubled  in  average  price 
at  the  "  glorious  "  Boroughmonger  revolution.     It  was  clear,  therefore, 
that   before  paper-money  came  to  scourge  the  world,  the  quantity   of 
money  in  the  world  had  gone  on  increasing.     The  produce  of  the  mines, 
like  that  of  the  land,  is  an  article  of  traffic.      It  comes  forth  as  last  as 
any  body  has  got  any  thing  to  exchange  for  it.      What  sense  is  there, 
therefore,  in  supposing,  that  now,  all  of  a  sudden,  there  is  not  real 
money  enough  in  the  world  ?      Every  nation,  according  to  the  worth  of 
its  valuable  things  and  the  extent  of  its  traffic,  will  have  Us  share,  with- 
out any  extra-natural  effort  or  any  positive  regulation.     Or,  at  least, 
this  will  be  the  case  generally  and  naturally.      To  be  sure,  the  careless- 
ness about  self;  the  extreme  moderation  in  desires  as   to  the  possession 
of  wealth;   the  rare  generosity  ;  together  with  the  total  want  of  adroit- 
ness and  sharpness  in  money  matters ;  all  which  are  so  strongly  marked 
in  the  invariable  conduct  and  in  the  very  character  of  English  traffickers--, 
and  which  runs  in  the  blood  of  those  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  may, 
possibly,  have  deprived  these  two  modest  and   unenterprising  and  un- 
ambitious nations  of  a  small  part  of  even  that  share,  which  the  very 
nature  of  things  had  allotted  them.     But,  this  can  hardly  have  been  the 
case  in  any  considerable  degree.     In  short,  it  is  all  nonsense.     The  laws 
of  necessity  say,  that,   of  all  the  gold  and   silver  in   the  world,   every 
nation  shall  have  its  due  share.     But,  the  same  laws  say  also ;  that,  when 
a  nation  makes,  or  tolerates,  a  paper-money,  it  shall   lose  of  the  coins 
of  gold  and  silver  whatever  portion  that  paper-money  shall  supply  the 
place  of. 

What  sense  is  there  in  supposing,  that  a  large  quantity  of  money  is 
better  than  a  small  quantity,  viewed  on  a  national  scale  ?  *  If  the  whole 
quantity  of  money  in  the  nation  were  twenty  millions,  wheat  would  sell 
for  three  shillings  a  bushel,  perhaps.  And  would  not  twenty  millions 
then  perform  the  same  offices  as  a  hundred  millions  perform  when  wheat 
is  at  fifteen  shillings  a  bushel  ?  A  man,  a  common  labourer,  in  America, 
now  receives  a  dollar  a-clay.  'I  hat  is  to  say  a  hundred  copper  cents. 
Now,  suppose  the  whole  of  the  infamous  paper- money  were  swept  away 
here,  which  paper-money  is  a  great  curse  to  the  country  ;  suppose  these 
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rags  all  swept  away.  The  labourer  would  receive  about  Jifty  cents. ; 
but,  then,  he  would  give  Jive  cents,  a  pound  for  his  hog-meat  instead  of 
the  ten  which  he  now  gives.  What  inconvenience,  then,  would  arise 
from  this  reduction  of  the  quantity  of  the  money  ?  Would  not  the  fifty 
cents,  perform  all  the  offices,  which  are  now  performed  by  the  hundred 
cents.  ?  Aye,  and  perform  them  better  too  ;  because  when  there  was  no 
longer  any  paper-money,  there  would  no  longer  be  any  bankers  to  live 
on  the  losses  sustained  by  the  farmers  and  tradesmen  in  consequence  of 
the.  failures  and  other  rogueries  of  those  bankers.  A  farm  that  now  sells 
for  ten  thousand  pounds,  would,  if  the  quantity  of  money  were  reduced 
nine  tenths,  sell  for  only  one  thousand  pounds,  and  that  one  thousand 
pounds  would  purchase  as  much  of  any  other  commodities  as  can  now  be 
purchased  with  ten  thousand  pounds.  A  pound  of  meat  would  sell  for 
a  penny  instead  of  ten-pence  ;  therefore,  the  penny  would  be  as  much 
money  as  ten-pence  now  is.  What  folly,  then,  to  suppose,  that  there  is 
not  money  enough  in  the  country  ! 

But,  if  we  take  another  view  of  the  matter.  If  we  see  a  set  of  oligarchs, 
whether  Boroughmongers  or  Bankers,  who,  by  a  long  string  of  contri- 
vances, each  Of  which  merits  a  halter,  have  put  forth  a  paper-money  and 
contracted  enormous  debts ;  who,  by  repeated  issues  of  false  money,  have 
risen  prices  in  an  unnatural  degree  ;  who  have  lent  paper-money  to  a 
great  extent,  or  have  got  things  of  real  value  in  exchange  for  it ;  and 
who,  usurping  the  greatest  of  all  the  powers  of  sovereignty,  regulate  the 
standard  of  value  ;  who  raise,  or  lower,  the  value  of  money  at  their  dis- 
cretion, and  who  have  an  interest  in  doing  this  to  the  injury  of  all  but 
themselves :  when  a  nation  has  suffered  itself  to  be  inveigled  into  the 
hands  of  such  monsters  as  these,  then  a  cutting  short  of  the  paper  (called 
money)  may  have  a  terrible  effect.  Such  a  band  of  usurpers,  who  ought 
all  to  be  considered  as  traitors,  may  make  money  plenty  or  scarce,  at 
their  pleasure.  They  may,  whenever  it  suits  them,  ruin  all  creditors  ; 
and  when  the  same  motive  for  measures  of  a  different  stamp  exist,  they 
may  ruin  nil  debtors. 

The  precious  metals  have,  by  all  nations,  been  considered  as  the  best 
standard  of  value,  because  they  have  in  them  a  real  value  as  merchandise, 
and  because  they  are  scarce  commodities.  They  are  very  durable  in  their 
nature.  They  are  difficult  to  counterfeit,  because  they  have  in  them 
qualities  by  which  almost  any  one  is,  with  a  little  practice,  able  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  any  thing  else.  Wich  a  currency  of  this  sort,  the 
community  is  safe.  But,  with  a  paper  currency,  that  any  one  almost  can 
cause  to  be  imitated  at  a  trifling  expense,  how  can  a  nation  be  said  to  be 
safe  ?  How  can  it  be  said  to  have  any  standard  of  value  at  all  ?  How 
can  people  venture  to  make  contracts  for  time  ?  Especially  when  the 
making  and  issuing  of  money  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  sovereign 
power,  and  left  to  the  absolute  will  of  a  particular  set  of  men,  who  must 
desire  to  grow  rich,  let  the  means  be  what  they  may  ?  When  the  busi- 
ness of  coining  and  issuing  is  in  such  hands,  money  will,  of  course,  be 
plenty  or  scarce,  just  as  their  interests  shall  dictate. 

It  signifies  not  to  talk ;  this  abominable  nuisance  must  be  abated; 
and  those  who  shall  abnte  it,  will  justly  be  esteemed  amongst  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  the  world.  The  bank-men  have  violated  their  charter ; 
they  have,  by  acts  of  fraud  wholly  without  a  parallel,  ruined  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  families ;  and  they  merit,  not  only  to  be  made  to  disgorge, 
but  to  undergo  the  most  infamous  of  corporal  punishments.  There  was 
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a  man,  who  had  accused  the  LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON*  of  having-  done 
injustice  for  the  sake  of  lucre.  This  man  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
a  thousand  pounds,  to  ride  on  a  horse,  with  his  face  to  the  tail,  from  the 
Fleet  to  Westminster,  with  his  fault  written  on  his  head,  to  acknowledge 
his  oflfence  in  all  the  Courts  at  Westminster,  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  to 
have  one  of  his  ears  cilt  off  at  Westminster  and  another  in  Cheapside, 
and  to  be  imprisoned  for  life!  This  man  offered  to  prove  the  truth  of 
his  allegations;  but  this,  so  far  from  being  regarded  as  favourable  to 
him,  constituted  an  aggravation  of  his  offence.  The  scoundrel  BACON 
was  afterwards  guilty  of  taking  so  many  bribes,  that  he  was  finally  ex- 
pelled from  the  House  of  Lords. 

Now,  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  innocent  and  meritorious  man, 
who  charged  the  villain,  BACON,  with  bribery,  may,  surely  be  not  loo 
much  for  the  guilty  paper-money  swindlers,  who  have  reduced  to  abject 
misery  so  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people.  But,  I  would,  for  my 
part,  take  from  them  all  that  they  have  gained  by  their  frauds.'  I  would, 
in  addition  to  the  above  punishment  of  the  innocent  accuser  of  BACON, 
have  their  noses  split,  and  have  the  letters  B.  S.  (Bank  Swindler)  burnt 
in  each  cheek  of  every  man  of  them.  Their  fate  should  be  a  warning  to 
rogues  upon  a  grand  scale  for  centuries  to  come. 

Property  is  of  no  value  ;  property  does  not  exist ;  that  which  we  call 
property  is  not  property;  unless  there  be  a  standard  of  value.  It  is  the 
money  of  a  country,  and  nothing  else,  that  can  make  property  of  any  use. 
To  the  mass  of  people  the  land  can  be  of  no  more  use  than  the  vacant 
space  above  it;  unless  there  be  money  whereby  to  determine  and  deno- 
minate its  value,  and  to  cause  labour  to  be  performed  on  it,  and  to  remove 
its  produce  to  the  backs  and  mouths  of  the  people.  Seeing,  then,  that 
money  is  of  so  much  importance;  that  it  gives  value  to  everything; 
that  it  is  the  main  cement  of  civil  society  ;  what  a  monstrous  thing  it  is, 
that  this  thing  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  bands  of  men,  who  have 
no  general  interest  with  the  people,  in  this  respect:  but  who  must  wish 
to  gain,  by  the  management  of  the  money ;  and  whose  gain  must  be 
detrimental  to  the  nation  at  large  ! 

Such  are  the  evils  of  this  atrocious  fraud  and  usurpation,  that  you  have 
proposed,  as  a  remedy,  the  clipping  ofihecoins,  which  has,  in  all  ages,  been 
regarded  as  a  most  atrocious  act  on  the  part  of  any  government  that  may 
have  done  it,  What  a  monstrous  thing,  then,  must  this  be,  which,  as  a 
remedy,  looks  to  a  general  clipping  of  the  lawful  coin!  However,  there 
is  a  real  remedy  for  the  whole  of  the  evil ;  namely,  the  imitating  of  the 
paper,  which  is  commonly  called  forgery,  and  which,  under  that  denomi- 
nation, has,  by  the  Borough  mongers  of  England,  and  by  all  those  who 
have  thought  proper  to  tread  in  their  steps,  been  made  a  crime,  punish- 
able with  deatli. 

The  Common  Law  knows  of  no  such  punishment  for  such  an  offence. 

That   law  punished  forgery  as  a  fraud ;  but  as  nothing  more;  but  to 

forge,  or  imitate,  the  coin  was,  at  an  early  period,  made  treason.     It  was 

not  till  after  the  paper-money  system  began,  that  the  punishment  of  death 

was  inflicted  for  what  is  now  called  forgery.     Since  that  time  more  than 

fice  hundred  Acts  of  Parliament  have  made  death  stare  us  in  the  face  for 

the  commission,  in  various  ways,  of  this  one  crime.     The   paper-money 

\\stem  is  a  system  of  murder  as  well  as  of  robbery.     The  Bank  of  Eng- 

and,  as  ii  is  called,  has  out  a  million  or  two  of  false  promises.     ri  hey 

are  promises  to  pay,  and  there  exists  neither  the  intention  nor  the  capa- 
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city  to  pay.     The  issuing-  of  each  of  these  promises  is  an  act  of  fraud, 
and  yet,  to  imitate  one  of  the  promises  is  to  be  punished  with  death. 

It  was  easy  to  see,  that  it  was  the  gallows,  and  the  gallows  alone,  that 
could  uphold  such  a  system  ;  and,  if  the  support  of  the  gallows  be  with- 
drawn, the  system  will  not  live  long.  The  juries  in  England  seem  to 
have  resolved  to  shed  no  more  blood  in  this  way.*  This  villainous  Bank 
has  slaughtered  more  people  than  would  people  a  State.  With  the  rope, 
the  prison,  the  hulk  and  the  transport-ship,  this  Bank  has  destroyed,  per- 
haps, fifty  thousand  persons,  including  the  widows  and  orphans  of  its  vic- 
tims. At  the  shop  of  this  crew  of  fraudulent  insolvents,  there  sits  a 
council  to  determine,  which  of  their  victims  shall  live,  and  which  shall 
swing  !  Having  usurped  the  Royal  prerogative  of  coining  and  issuing 
money,  it  was  but  another  step  to  usurp  that  of  pardoning  or  of  causing- 
to  be  hanged  !  Thus,  a  set  of  fraudulent  dealers,  of  open  cheats,  of 
flagrant  delinquents,  are,  as  to  two  essential  points,  the  real  sovereigns 
of  England. 

It  is  an  insult  to  common  sense  to  ask  whether  such  an  abominable 
thing  ought  to  be  suffered  to  exist ;  but,  of  the  mode  of  abating  the  nui- 
sance a  word  or  two  may  be  added  here. 

If  the  juries  persevere  in  their  honest  and  spirited  conduct ;  or,  in 
other  words,  if  they  resolve  not  to  find  a  verdict  without  good  evidence  ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  they  resolve  not  to  be  bullied  into  perjury,  it  is  very 
clear,  that  the  nuisance  will  soon  come  down  without  any  extraordinary 
effort.  A  great  deal  has,  of  late,  been  gained  against  the  swindlers.  They 
used  to  carry  things  with  a  high  hand.  When  they  chose  to  say,  that  a 
note  vtas  forged,  they,  without  any  ceremony,  stamped  it,  "forged,"  and 
kept  it,  and  the  bearer,  instead  of  payment  on  demand,  was  very  fre- 
quently seized  by  the  windpipe,  nearly  strangled,  and  dragged  before  a 
magistrate.  Though  the  vagabonds  would  nut  pay  the  note,  though  they 
would  not  take  it,  they  would  keep  it.  It  was  not  theirs,  they  said  ;  but 
yet  they  would  have  it.  At  last,  a  Mr.  BROOKES  of  Holborn,  resolved  to 
keep  a  note,  that  they  had  refused  to  pay ;  and,  at  the  request  of  the 
Bank,  a  magistrate  had  the  folly,  or  wickedness,  to  commit  him  to  prison, 
where  he  lay  24  hours,  when  he  gave  up  the  note,  in  order  to  get  out ; 
but  he  brought  his  action  against  the  Bank-fellows  for  false  imprisonment, 
and  recovered  fifty  pounds  damages !  This  was  a  great  blow.  Since 
the  striking  of  this  blow,  for  which  the  nation  is  very  much  indebted  to 
Mr.  BROOKES,  people  keep  their  forged  notes,  or,  rather,  those  which  the 
Bank  refuse  to  receive  in  payment ;  for,  they  have  often  refused  their 
own  notes.  The  notes,  which  they  now  stamp,  "forged,"  people  carry 
away,  andpa.vte  up  in  their  shop-windows,  if  they  be  shop  keepers.  And 
thus  they  increase  daily,  and,  of  course,  tend  greatly  to  discredit  the 
whole  thing. 

Another  thing  has  taken  place,  of  no  small  account.  A  man,  a  labourer, 
went  to  the  gin-shop  of  Mr.  THOMPSON,  the"  Free-thinking-Christian"- 
priest,  in  Holborn,  to  get  a  glass  of  gin,  and  presented  a  pound-note. 
The  servant  of  Thompson,  one  COATES  said  the  note  was  a  forgery,  and 
questioned  the  tenderer  as  to  kow  he  came  by  it.  The  man  said  he  had 
it  from  his  master.  COATES  bid  him  fetch  his  master,  and  kept  the 
note  in  the  meanwhile ;  for  which,  by  the  bye,  he  ought  to  have  been 
severely  punished.  The  labourer,  instead  of  a  "master,  brought  another 
labourer,  and  the  two  said,  that  theyjound  the  note  in  the  street.  The 
"  Free-thinkin£-Christiaa"  seems  to  have  thought  this  an  excellent 
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opportunity  for  making  an1  offering  to  the  Bank  Moloch.  He  and 
his  people  throttled  the  labourers ;  gave  information  to  the  Bank ; 
the  minister  of  death  was  soon  at  hand ;  the  labourers  were  com- 
mitted, brought  up  for  examination,  re-committed,  brought  up  again, 
when  the  magistrate,  Mr.  ALDERMAN  BIRCH,  discharged  them,  for 
want  of  proof  that  the  men  knew  the  note  to  be  forged.  Moloch's 
minister  remonstrated  in  very  loud  terms;  but,  the  Alderman  observed, 
that  he  had  already  kept  the  men  too  long  in  prison  ;  and  that  he  would 
not  keep  them  there  a  moment  longer;  for,  if  men,  on  such  fact  of  find- 
ing, or,  on  the  ground  of  incapacity  to  prove  the  negative  of  knowing  a 
note  to  be  forged,  were  to  be  presumed  guilty  of  the  affirmative,  one-half 
of  the  nation  would  be  hanged  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

That  this  was  reasonable  as  well  as  just  is  evident,  and  that  the  officious 
"  Freethinking  Christian  "  merited  the  censure  bestowed  on  him  by  Mr. 
BIRCH  is  also  evident ;  but,  there  was  a  time,  when  those  two  Labourers 
would  have  been  committed  for  trial;  and  would  have  been  transported, 
if  not  hanged  ! 

So  that,  whether  the  juries  persevere  or  not  in  rejecting  the  evidence 
of  the  Bank  Inspectors  as  to  the  fact  of  a  note  being  forged,  there  can 
be  no  safety  for  the  Bank.  For,  suppose  me  to  be  capable  of  forging 
notes,  why  need  I  expose  myself,  or  anybody  else,  in  the  uttering  of 
them  ?  What  have  I  to  do,  but  to  forge  a  parcel ;  place  them  in  the  street ; 
tell  my  brother  where  they  will  be  ;  hejinds  them,  and  takes  care  to  have 
some  one  with  him  when  he  finds  them  ;  he  then  passes  them ;  and,  if 
traced  back  to  him,  proves  that  he  found  them.  I  might,  for  lack  of  a 
brother,  or  trusty  friend,  find  my  pocket-book,  or  parcel,  myself,  and 
having  a  witness,  prove  that  I  found  it.  Impossible,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  convict  me,  let  the  Bank-agent  swear  what  he  will. 

However,  the  making  of  large  quantities  of  notes,  and  solving  them  in 
the  streets,  by  night :  this  appears  to  be  the  most  efficient  of  all  the 
modes  of  attack.  I  have,  in  my  Registers  of  the  last  eight  months, 
proved,  that  this  may  be  done  with  the  greatest  facility  ;  and  that,  in  its 
effect,  the  destruction  of  the  Bank  and  its  supporter,  the  Borough  tyranny, 
it  would  be  infallible.  There  is  no  precaution  can  avail  against  this 
blow.  Nothing  short  of  payment,  real  payment,  in  specie,  can,  by  any 
possibility,  protect  the  system  against  such  a  thunderbolt ;  and,  to  pay  in 
specie,  without  a  demolition  of  the  Debt,  or,  nearly  a  demolition,  is  im- 
possible ;  and  that  demolition  would  be  only  another  name  for  that  Re- 
form,-for  which  we  have  so  long  been  praying  in  vain,  and  which  we  will 
now  have  without  any  praying  at  all. 

Your  puny  scheme  for  bolstering  up  the  thing  would,  if  adopted, 
almost  do  its  business  at  once.  The  worthlessness  of  the  paper  and  the 
rottenness  of  the  system  would  then  be  clearly  seen,  even  by  the  besotted 
fundholders  who  do  not  now  see  them.  The  tyranny  would  lose  its  par- 
tizans  very  fast.  Its  real  feebleness  would  be  perceived  by  every  one  ; 
and  thousands  upon  thousands,  who  are  now  its  friends  and  able  sup- 

§  porters,  would  seelc  their  own  safety  in  fleeing  from  it.  But,  at  any  rate, 
if  your  scheme  failed  to  give  the  thing  its  death-blow,  notes  could  be 
made  and  flung  about  the  streets  after  the  adoption  of  your  scheme,  as 
well  as  now.  In  short,  there  is  no  means  of  providing  sajehj  for  the 
thing- ;  and  horrid  would  it  be  if  there  were  any  such  means. 

There   is  something  .wonderfully   attractive  in  the  system  of  villany 
that  prevails  in  England.     There  is  nnt.  a  greedy,  money-loving1  wretoh 
VOL.  v.  K  E 
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crawling  about  on  the  surface  of  any  part  of  the  globe,  who  is  not  a  par- 
tizan  of  the  English  Funding  System  ;  and  who  would  not  rather  see  the 
half  of  the  English  people  skinned  alive  than  see  that  system  impaired  in 
the  smallest  degree.  Nothing  is  so  cruel  as  cowardice  ;  and  no  species  of 
cowardice  so  cruel  as  the  fear  of  losing  money.  HARPAGON,  in  Mo- 
LIERE'S  famous  play  of  the  AVARE,  having  lost  his  box  of  louis-d'-or,  is 
for  hanging  all  the  city  and  all  the  suburbs  to  begin  with.  And  I  verily 
believe,  that  the  main  part  of  the  bankers  and  fundholders  and  loan- 
jobbers  and  stock-jobbers  in  England,  would,  rather  than  see  the  cheat- 
ing-bubble  blown  up,  cut  the  throats  of  half  the  nation  with  their  own 
hands.  Nor  is  this  race  of  monsters  confined  to  England.  There  are 
many  in  this  country,  who  have  precisely  the  same  feelings,  and 
who  love  the  English  tyranny  as  cordially  as  the  Boroughmongers 
themselves. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  these  HARPAGONS  fall  into  the  very  lan- 
guage of  their  brethren  in  England.  They,  having  heard  of  the  dangers 
that  threaten  the  Mother  Fraud,  now  say,  "  I  am  told,  that  the  Parlia- 
ment will  do  something  effectual."  When  asked  what,  they  cannot  tell 
what.  Push  them  hard,  and,  at  last,  they  will  tell  you  of  the  army. 
This  is  precisely  what  the  fundholders  and  loan-jobbers,  in  England  do. 
Just  as  if  soldiers  could  fight  against  forged  bank-notes  !  Just  as  if 
bayonets  and  sabres  could  make  bank-notes  good  when  they  were  bad ! 

There  are  men  here,  as  well  as  in  England,  who  place  a  reliance  on 
the  wisdom  of  the  Parliament.  I  have  often  said,  go  to  any  great  street 
in  London,  leading  from  the  country,  where  you  have  a  promiscuous  mix- 
ture of  farmers,  tradesmen,  drovers,  artizans,  manufacturers  and  labour- 
ers, and,  drawing  a  string  across  the  street,  catch  up  the  first  thousand 
men  that  touch  the  string,  and,  if  they  be  not  more  fit  to  make  laws  and 
govern  a  nation,  than  the  men  who  now  fill  the  seats,  nature  has  turned 
her  back  upon  England  \  The  follies,  the  glaringly  foolish  acts,  the 
unequivocal  proofs  of  gross  ignorance,  proceeding  from  those  men  during 
my  time  only,  would,  though  very  succinctly  stated,  fill  many  large 
volumes.  But,  in  order  to  have  the  most  profound  contempt  for  their 
understandings,  what  need  we  of  anything  more  than  a  fair  view  of  their 
present  situation  ?  True,  they  are  tyrants.  True,  that  they  were  not  to 
be  expected  to  care  a  straw  how  far  they  degraded  the  king,  or  oppressed 
his  people.  True,  it  might  be  supposed  of  no  account  with  them  how 
many  Englishmen  perished  in  dungeons,  or  by  starvation.  But,  they 
must  have  desired  to  provide  safety  for  themselves.  And  what  have  they 
done  ?  They  had  estates,  large  and  free,  which,  with  their  titles  and 
privileges,  they  held  ungrudged  by  a  people,  who  cheerfully  honoured 
them  as  they  had  honoured  their  ancestors.  They  have  now  no  estates. 
Their  last  acre  and  last  tree  are  pawned ;  really  and  positively  pawned  to 
the  fundholders ;  while  they  themselves  are  so  detested  by  the  people, 
and  so  conscious  of  the  detestation,  that  they,  under  colour  of  a  law  to 
protect  the  person  of  the  Regent,  have  made  it  high  treason  to  attempt 
to  overawe  themselves,  have  filled  the  country  with  spies,  have  stationed 
police-officers,  with  dirks  and  pistols  under  their  cloaks,  in  the  lobbies 
and  avenues  to  their  places  of  assembling,  have  made  it  death  to  converse 
freely  on  public  matters  with  a  soldier,  have  hung  their  title-deeds  and  their 
coronets  on  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  have  made  the  efficacy  of  that 
bayonet  wholly  dependant  upon  the  credit,  the  imaginary  worth,  of  little 
bits  of  paper,  which  are  really  worthless,  and  which,  at  any  moment,  may, 
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in  spite  of  all  that  human  skill  and  power  can  do,  be  rendered  worthless 
in  opinion. 

If  such  be  the  real  situation  of  these  tyrants  ;  if  they  themselves  have 
been  the  cause  of  their  being  reduced  to  a  state  of  such  complete  dis- 
grace and  danger;  if,  having-  in  their  hands,  and  at  their  absolute  com- 
mand, all  the  means  of  preventing  the  existence  of  this  disgrace  and 
clanger,  they  have,  nevertheless,  got  themselves  into  both,  and  that,  too, 
in  order  to  obtain  that  "  success,"  which  they  say  they  have  obtained ; 
if  such  be  the  effect  of  their  wisdom  up  to  this  time,  what  reliance  can 
any  rational  man  place  on  the  future  efforts  of  their  wisdom  ? 

I  verily'believe,  that,  up  to  the  month  of  August  last,  the  main  mass 
of  the  Boroughmonger  crew  were  wholly  ignorant  of  their  danger, 
though  it  was  clearly  understood  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  labour- 
ing classes.  They  must  have  been  ignorant  as  to  this  matter,  or  they 
never  could  have  thought  of  paying  in  specie  without  reducing  the  debt. 
They  never  could  have  issued  the  new  coinage,  and  that,  too,  in  the  face 
of  my  predictions,  that  the  coin  would  disappear  ;  which  happened  before 
it  had  been  out  six  months !  One  party  never  could  have  proposed  a 
renewal  of  the  Bank-Protecting  Bill  upon  the  ground  that  France  and 
Prussia  were  borrowing  money ;  arid  the  other  party  never  could  have 
opposed  that  bill  upon  the  ground  of  the  Bank  being  able  to  pay. 
Agreed,  that  they  are  liars  and  hypocrites,  and  that,  to  answer  their  ends 
they  will  say  any  thing  and  feign  any  thing ;  but,  they  could  not  have 
wished  to  expose  their  own  falsehood  and  hypocrisy,  or  their  worse  than 
brutal  foolishness. 

Since  August,  however ;  since  they  have  heard  of  the  plan  for  puffing 
out  their  grand  bubble,  they  must  have  begun  to  think  a  little  seriously 
on  the  subject.  Before  this,  the  Lowthers  and  Fitzwilliams  and  Mannerses 
and  Cavendishes  and  Smithsons  (called  Percys)  and  Howards,  and 
the  rest  of  the  fox-hunting  part  of  the  band,  thought,  I  dare  say,  that 
they  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  bank-notes  than  they  had  to  do  with 
the  man  in  the  moon.  Little  did  they  imagine,  that  they  had  pawned  all 
their  farms  and  woods  and  mines  ;  and  that  the  time  was  at  hand,  when 
they  must  redeem  the  pawn,  or  see  the  things  sold.  They  saw  no 
danger  from  any  quarter  but  that  of  the  Reformers,  to  receive  whose 
attacks  they  were  ready  with  their  bayonets  and  halters.  They  little 
dreamt,  that  there  was  a  mode  of  attacking  them,  in  the  resisting  of 
which,  spies,  blood-money  men,  and  soldiers,  would  be  of  no  more  use 
than  so  many  flies. 

But,  now,  they  know  better.  They  must  see  danger  now.  And  some- 
thing they  will  certainly  attempt.  What  they  will  attempt  I  cannot  say. 
It  is  matter  of  curiosity,  and  of  interesting  curiosity.  But,  it  is  nothing 
more ;  for,  certain  I  am,  that  they  cannot  do  any  thing  to  insure  them 
even  a  chance  of  preserving  their  usurped  power  for  any  length  of  time. 
How  I  shall  laugh  at  their  big,  pompous  talk ;  their  stupid  revilings  and 
their  more  stupid  threats  !  More  new  penal  laws  they  will,  I  dare  say, 
soon  have  before  them.  Their  hirelings  have  hinted,  that  they  mean  to 
"  close  the  jury-box."  Let  them  !  For  God's  sake,  let  them  !  That 
is  to  say,  let  them  close  it  quite ;  for  they  have  done  it  in  great  part 
already.  They  have,  in  hundreds  of  cases,  taken  away  the  trial  by  jury 
in  England,  where  they  fine  and  imprison  almost  at  their  pleasure ;  but, 
in  Ireland,  they  transport  without  judge  or  jury  \  So  that,  the 
closing  of  the  jury-box"  is  not  a  thing  to  scare  us.  Be  it  known  to 
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the  tyrants,  however,  that  the  closing1  of  the  jury-box  cannot  prevent 
people  from  solving  bank-notes-,  and,  unless  this  can  he  prevented,  all 
other  efforts  are  vain. 

We  shall  hear  a  great  bragging:  about  the  revival  of  the  revenue.  To 
be  sure  it  will  be  greater  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  paper-money 
afloat  \  It  will,  of  course,  augment  with  the  rise  of  prices.  Yet,  will 
the  Boroughmongers  gather  hope  from  this  revival !  I  am  anxious, 
however,  to  see  the  "  most  gracious  speech"  of  the  Boroughmongers. 
It  must,  one  would  think,  let  something  of  their  intentions  out;  and,  it 
may  possibly  let  out  enough  to  make  me  see  what  course  it  will  be  pro- 
per for  me  to  steer.  The  destruction  of  their  usurped  power  is* the  great 
object  of  all  my  thoughts,  words,  and  acts.  This  is  my  object ;  and  as  to 
the  means,  the  most  effectual  are  the  best. 

I  beg  you  to  be  assured,  that  I  feel  no  regret  at  your  offering  your 
project  to  the  gentlemen ;  because,  while  I  am  sure  that  it  cannot  do 
them  any  good,  I  think  it  may  add  a  little  to  the  interest  at  the  close  of 
the  drama.  Projects,  however,  will  now  become  so  numerous,  that,  if 
you  be  not  uncommonly  lucky,  yours  never  will  go  into  effect,  for  which 
I  should  really  be  sorry;  for  the  paying- off  of  debts,  the  lowering  of 
taxes,  and  the  making  of  money  plenty  by  a  clipping  of  the  coins  of  the 
kingdom,  is  a  project  of  so  much  genuine  comic  merit,  that  not  to  play 
it  off  would  be  a  ground  of  serious  accusation  against  the  taste  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  age.  Wishing  your  piece,  therefore,  a  speedy  exhibi- 
tion and  a  kind  reception, 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient 

And  most  humble  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 


TO  LORD  VISCOUNT  FOLKESTONE, 

ON  THE  PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT,  DURING  THE  SESSION 
OF  1819,  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PAPER-MONEY. 


(Political  Register,  September,  1819) 


LETTER  I. 

North  Hampstead,  Long  Island,  July  1  \th,  1819. 
My  LORD, 

On  this  very  day  of  July,  last  year,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Tierney,  on 
the  subject  of  the  paper-money.  Since  the  date  of  that  letter  many  and 
wide  strides  have  been  taken  towards  the  final  overthrow  of  that  monster, 
which  has  made  the  finest  country  in  the  world  the  most  miserable  New 
measures  have  been  resorted  to  ;  and,  it  will  not,  I  imagine,  be  long,  before 
the  futility  of  those  measures,  as  far  as  their  object  goes,  will  be  apparent 
to  all  the  world.  During-  the  interval,  let  us  see  a  little  into  what  has 
been  done,  during  the  last  session. 

I  am  perfectly  convinced,   that  the  colossus  of  tyranny  and  fraud  will 
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come  speedily  down.  It  is,  in  my  mind,  only  a  question  of  time.  Down 
it  must  come.  Nothing1  can  support  it  long.  Let  us,  then,  in  the  mean- 
while, prepare  ourselves  for  the  fall;  and,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  work  in 
the  way  of  preparation,  I  cannot,  perhaps,  do  better  than  to  comment  on 
the  Parliamentary  proceeding's  of  last  winter  and  spring*. 

I  address  myself  to  your  Lordship,  upon  this  occasion,  not  because  you 
have,  in  the  part  you  haye  taken,  as  to  this  matter,  shown  either  judg- 
ment or  public  spirit;  but,  because,  the  doctrines  contained  in  that 
petition  of  mine,  which  you  refused  to  pre?ent  to  the  last,  or,  the 
dungeon. Parliament,  are  now,  for  the  greater  part,  put  forward,  as  their 
own,  by  those  by  whom  that  petition  has  been  called  "  trash." 

Before  I  proceed  to  remark  on  the  proceedings  in  Parliament,  I  shall 
briefly  take  a  view  of  the  causes,  which  appear  to  me  to  have  produced 
these  proceedings  ;  for,  unless  we  look  a  little  into  these,  we  shall  not  so 
clearly  see  the  objects,  which  the  operators  have  had  in  view. 

From  the  moment  the  Borough- bank  (for  that  is  its  right  name) 
stopped  payment,  it  was  evident,  to  all  men  of  sense,  that  it  never  could 
pay  again.  But,  first,  let  us  see,  why  I  call  it  the  Borough-bank.  The 
revolution  of  1688  was  a  revolution  in  behalf  of  the  Aristocracy,  who  had 
had  a  part  of  the  property  of  the  Church  and  all  the  property  of  the 
poor  divided  amongst  them.  The  second  revolution,  the  seven-years'^ 
Parliament  revolution,  was  one  having  the  same  end  in  view.  The  third 
revolution,  that  of  dungeon-laws,  under  Pitt's  authority,  was  of  the  same 
stamp.  The  bank-paper,  the  funds,  the  whole  of  that  accursed  thing, 
was  invented  and  extended  for  the  support  of  these  several  revolutions  ; 
for  the  support,  in  short,  of  the  usurpations  of  the  Boroughmongers; 
and,  therefore,  I  call  it,  and  will  always  call  it,  the  Borough-bank. 
Again,  what  do  we  now  see  ?  Do  we  not  see,  that  the  Bank  has  been 
lending  money  to  what  is  called  "  the  Government?"  Do  we  not  see, 
that  the  Bank  cannot  pay,  because  the  Government,  that  is  to  say,  the 
agents  of  the  Boroughmongers,  have  got  its  money,  as  it  is  called  ? 
The  Boroughmongers  have,  then,  in  fact,  issued  the  paper  themselves. 
To  all  intents  and  purposes,  then,  this  is  the  "  Borough-bank." 

It  was  (to  return  to  my  subject)  clearly  seen  by  every  man,  not  nearly 
an  idiot,  that  the  Borough-bank,  having  once  stopped,  never  could  re- 
sume its  payments  in  the  usual  way ;  because,  as  the  cempany,  or  pre- 
tended company,  did  not  trade  in  merchandise,  and  had  nothing  of  real 
value  to  increase  in  value  ;  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  add  to  its  means 
of  paying.  This  was,  however,  plainly  proved  beforehand  by  our  famous 
countryman  Paine.  He,  who  foresaw  all,  said,  in  1796,  that  the  Bank 
was  insolvent ;  he  said,  that  whenever  the  people  should  press  for  pay- 
ment, the  insolvency  would  become  apparent.  This  happened,  in  less 
than  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  prediction.  This  was  not  a  naked  pro- 
phecy. It  was  accompanied  with  ample  reasons.  It  was  shown  why  it 
should  be  so.  And,  in  the  course  of  the  argument,  all  was  developed, 
that  any  man  of  sense  needs  to  know  upon  the  subject.  Read  that  essay, 
my  Lord  ;  read  PAINE'S  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  British  System  of 
Finance  ;"  and  then  blush  at  the  use  of  the  words,  "  lower  orders ;" 
blush  to  think  that  this  man,  born  in  humble  life,  knew  more  than  all 
the  "  higher  orders"  put  together.  Yet,  while  such  a  fellow  as  pen- 
sioned JOHNSON,  "  that  slave  of  state/'  stands  in  colossal  marble  in  St. 
Paul's,  PAINE  lies  in  a  little  hole  under  the  grass  and  weeds  of  an  obscure 
farm  in  America.  There,  however,  he  shall  not  lie,  unnoticed,  much 
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longer.  He  belongs  to  England.  His  fame  is  the  property  of  England; 
and,  if  no  other  people  will  show,  that  they  value  that  fame,  the  people 
of  England  will.  Yes,  my  Lord,  amongst  the  pleasures  that  I  promise 
myself,  is  that  of  seeing  the  name  of  Paine  honoured  in  every  part  of 
England,  where  base  corruption  caused  him,  while  alive,  to  be  burnt  in 
effigy*  Never  will  England  be  what  it  ought  to  be,  until  the  marble  of 
Pitt's  monument  is  converted  into  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Paine. 

The  causes  which  produced  the  measures  of  the  last  winter  and  spring, 
were  these.  The  paper-system  had  produced  great  calamities,  including 
in  that  system,  the  taxes  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money . 
But,  still  the  wretched  tyrants  appear  not  to  have  been  alarmed.  They 
could  not  see  the  cause  of  these  calamities ;  and  they  met  and  met  and 
met  again,  and  resolved  and  resolved  and  resolved,  that  the  calamities 
arose  from  a  "  sudden  transition  from  war  to  peace  ;"  and  that  the  in- 
crease of  paupers  arose  out  of  a  redundant  population,  accompanied  with 
some  radical  defect  in  the  poor-laws  themselves.  But,  the  real  causes 
were  stated  and  developed  by  me  in  so  many  different  shapes,  and  my 
opinions  went  on,  so  long,  receiving  the  stamp  of  correctness  from 
events,  that,  at  last,  the  eyes  of  many  began  to  open.  And,  then,  when 
the  practicability  of  puffing-out  the  system  came  to  strengthen  all  the 
fears  that  had  been  before  excited,  the  Boroughmongers  took  a  real 
alarm.  When  the  gagging  and  dungeon  bills  had  passed,  they  had  no 
idea  of  any  danger  from  the  paper-system.  They,  with  the  vulgar- 
minded  Castlereagh  at  their  command,  and  employed  as  their  mouth- 
piece, ascribed  all  the  discontents  of  the  people  to  the  seductions  em- 
ployed by  demagogues.  This  prime  agent  of  their  will  had  the  audacity 
to  say,  that  the  discontents  were  engendered  by  the  arts  of  "  men  of 
"  desperate  fortunes,  who  had  the  presumption  to  think  themselves 
"  qualified  for  high  offices."  The  reptile  could  discover  no  motive  beyond 
that  of  a  love  of  money  and  of  power  in  men,  who  demonstrated  the 
causes  of  the  nation's  sufferings,  and  called  for  a  remedy.  This  reptile, 
who  now  hardly  dares  show  his  nose  of  brass,  then  talked  so  boldly  and 
so  g*libly  about  the  ignorance  of  the  demagogues,  and  CANNING  and  the 
base  ELLIOT  regretted  that  the  people  had  been  taught  to  read  even 
the  Bible  ;  because;  by  the  same  means,  they  had  been  taught  to  read 
the  "  Weekly  Venom  ;"  that  very  "  Weekly  Venom/'  which  was  de- 
monstrating the  real  causes  of  the  nation's  distresses,  and  was  urging 
the  people  to  call  for  that,  which  was  the  only  remedy. 

At  this  time  a  total  ignorance  prevailed,  amongst  the  Borough  crew,  of 
their  danger  on  the  side  of  the  paper-money.  They  did  not  see,  and 
had  no  idea  of,  the  situation,  in  which  they  were  really  placed.  They 
had  borne  every  thing  down  before  them  so  long,  that  they  could  not  be- 
lieve-it  possibti^  that  anything  could  arise,  that  they  should  not  be  able 
to  subdue  by  the  bayonet.  I  always  told  them,  that  the  bayonet  would 
avail  them  nought  against  the  paper-money.  None  of  their  threats 
ever  made  me  despair ;  because  I  saw,  that  we  had  an  infallible  ally  in  the 
Debt.  When  SIDMOUTH  gaped  and  spewed  out  his  spite  against  "  cheap 
publications,"  and  when  JENKINSON  pouted  out  his  lips  and  said  they  were 
"  resolved  to  pursue  the  stern  path  of  duly  ;  "  then  I  laughed  at 
them,  well  assured,  that  the  day  was  not  distant,  when  they  must  change 
their  tone. 

We  have  now  before  us  what  they  have  said  in  the  way  of  retractation, 
and  that  is  the  part  of  the  discussion,  that  I  shall  first  observe  upon.  The 
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Houses  have  come  to  unanimous  votes.  Bless  us  !  Then  all  must  be 
right,  to  be  sure  !  That  which  two  such  bodies  vote  unanimously  must 
be  law  and  gospel  too  !  But,  let  us  hear  a  little  of  the  confessions  of  past 
errors  ;  and,  as  these  have  taken  place  upon  this  subject,  let  us  hope, 
that  the  amiable  precedent  will  be  applied  to  other  subjects,  especially  to 
that  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  Do  not  start,  my  Lord  !  After  eating 
their  words  so  greedily  as  the  Boroughmongers  have  upon  this  occasion, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  hope,  that  they  will  soon  begin  to  chew  them  a  little 
upon  the  grand  subject  of  Reform. 

RYDER  began  the  business  in  the  Lords.  He  said  little.  He  was  in- 
disposed', and  well  he  might;  for  he  had] been  one  of  them,  who,  in 
1817,  had  cried  up  the  paper-system  as  the  cause  of  the  salvation  of  the 
country.  Next  came  JENKIXSON,  and  he  talked  as  gravely  about  the 
notorious  depreciation  of  bank-notes  as  if  he  had  never  asserted  the 
contrary.  In  the  years  1810  and  1811,  he  scouted  the  idea  of  depre- 
ciation ;  and  now  he  expressly  says,  that  bank-notes  were  then  depreciated 
thirty  per  cent.  He  fairly  swallows  all ;  and,  as  Lord  Lauderdale  truly 
observes,  they  now  propose  to  give  the  lie,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  all 
their  former  doctrines.  But,  there  is  one  passage  in  the  speech  of  JEN- 
KINSON,  which  I  must  notice  particularly,  on  account  of  the  flagrant  theft 
he  has  committed. 

"  This  first  question,  however,  which  it  was  natural  to  ask  respecting  this  doc- 
trine, was,  had  such  a  system  ever  existed  in  any  country  since  the  foundation 
of  the  world  ?  Iron,  copper,  and  other  materials  had  been  employed  as  instru- 
ments of  commerce  by  different  nations  ;  but  iron  and  copper  had  an  intrinsic 
value,  and  might  therefore  easily  serve  as  a  measure  of  value  in  the  barter  and 
comparison  of  other  commodities.  But  no  system  of  circulation  had  ever  existed, 
in  which  there  was  not  some  fixed  standard  by  which  the  value  of  property 
might  be  determined.  He  would  ask  their  Lordships  also  to  reflect  what  must 
be  the  natural  effects  of  any  other  principle  of  circulation.  They  all  knew 
what  disgraceful  measures  had  been  taken  in  past  times,  in  this  country  as  well 
as  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  by  debasing  the  currency  to  obtain  some 
immediate  profit  to  the  Government.  There  was,  however,  this  difference  be- 
tween that  case  and  the  one  which  he  was  now  considering — that  something 
of  fixed  value  was  still  given  in  lieu  of  that  which  circulated  before.  The  effect  of 
the  new  doctrine  would  be  to  say,  that  they  would  have  no  fixed  standard,  but 
would  leave  to  a  body  of  men,  (most  respectable  he  admitted,  and  who  had  ex- 
ercised with  signal  moderation  the  great  power  entrusted  to  them),  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  a  discretionary  authority  to  make  money,  which  they  denied 
to  the  Sovereign  himself,  who  would  exercise  it  under  the  control  of  Parlia- 
ment. (Hear.)" 

The  attempt  to  disguise,  here,  the  robbery  committed  on  me,  in  my 
Letters  to  the  Regent  of  last  winter,  is  like  that  of  scoundrels,  who,  when 
they  have  stolen  a  horse,  cut  off  his  tail  and  ears  and  knock  out  an  eye. 
I  beg  leave,  however,  to  except  the  parenthesis  in  favour  of  the  Bank 
Directors;  for,  never  have  I,  at  any  time  of  my  life,  called  them,  or 
thought  them,  a  respectable  body  of  men  :  on  the  contrary,  I  have  always 
said,  that  they  were  most  zealous  instruments  in  the  hands  of  a  most 
detestable  tyranny. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  a  most  degrading  thing  to  king  and  people,  that  a  band 
of  fellows,  at  a  big  building  in  London,  should  have  the  power  to  make 
money,  at  their  discretion  ;  and  that  they  should  be  able,  whenever  they 
pleased,  to  cause  a  violation  of  all  contracts.  But,  /  have  been  saying 
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this,  every  month  for  thirteen  years  ;  and,  which  I  beg  to  be  remembered, 
I  proposed  a  remedy  for  this  more  than  twelve  years  ago.  And  yet  the 
shallow  and  impudent  CASTLEREAGH  reviled  me  as  a  man  aiming  at  dis- 
tinction, without  having  capacity  to  merit  it.  He  shall  never  pass  ano- 
ther session,  this  hole-digging  statesman  shall  not,  so  quietly  as  he 
passed  the  last. 

But,  of  all  the  retr  acters,  GKENVILLE  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
eager.  His  speech  contains  matter  for  plenty  of  fun,  if  the  subject 
were  not  too  serious  for  joke.  A  great  part  of  what  he  said  was,  indeed, 
very  true;  but,  not  one  single  truth  did  he  utter,  connected  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  subject,  which  I  had  not  uttered  before  him,  and  for  the 
uttering  of  which  I  had  not  been  abused.  Let  us,  however,  put  upon 
record  a  little  of  his  stuff,  and  then  hear  what  can  be  said  upon  it.  Any 
thing  said  by  this  man  is  imworthy  of  remark,  except  as  it  may  tend  to 
show  how  impudent  and  wicked  the  Boroughmongers  have  been  ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  how  Ignorant.  The  beastly  ignorance  of  the  dungeon- 
making  crew,  of  the  insolent  pretenders  to  superiority  of  birth,  of  the 
audacious  gang  who  call  us  all  in  a  lump  "  the  lower  orders;  "  this 
beastly  ignorance  ought  never,  for  one  single  moment,  to  be  out  of  our 
sight.  Now  let  us  hear  the  dull  and  arrogant  Grenville,  who  was  a  volun- 
teer for  the  Dungeon- bill. 

'•  Lord  GRENVILLE.— The  Noble  Earl  who  Lad  opened  the  debate,  had 
explained  the  plan  which  he  had  proposed  to  their  Lordships  in  so  luminous  and 
argumentative  a  speech,  that  there  was  very  little  occasion  for  him  to  add  a 
single  word  upon  the  subject.  But  having  considered  this  restriction  as  one  of 
the  greatest  calamities  under  which  this  suffering  country  lad  laboured ;  ba\ing 
frequently  had  occasion  to  lament  ami  deplore  the  part  which  he  had  himself 
taken,  on  its  original  proposition,  in  prolonging  it  for  the  term  oi  the  then  ex- 
isting war  ;  having  avowed  his  error  in  so  doing,  as  became  an  honest  man,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  last  war;  and  having  prophesied  but  too  truly  all  the 
distress  and  misery  which  would  befal  the  nation  in  consequence  of  it,  he  could  not 
help  expressing  his  joy  and  satisfaction  that  the  country  was  at  last  arrived  at 
that  period  in  which  it  could  look  forward  with  certainty  to  the'repeal  of  this  inju- 
dicious and  unfortunate  measure.  He  could  not  remain  silent  when  a  measure  was 
proposed  to  their  Lordships,  which  was  almost  positively  certain  of  success,  hut 
must  be  allowed  to  add  his  voice,  weak  and  humble  as  it  was,  to  that  of  those 
who  had  spoken  so  ably  and  eloquently  upon  it.  The  noble  Earl  had  said  that 
the  Bank  had  been  of  the  greatest  utility  to  the  Government  during  the  war, 
and  had  advanced  many  large  sums  to  carry  it  on  with  vigour  and  energy  :  he 
did  not  mean  to  deny  this  assertion  ;  but  he  could  not  help  observing,  that  it  WPS 
his  opinion  that  no  permanent  advantage  had  been  derived  from  the  connection 
between  the  Government  and  the  Bank,  sufficient  to  compensate  the  evils  to 
\vhich  it  had  given  birth,  lie  need  not  tell  their  Lordships  his  opinion  regarding 
the  war  which  we  had  waged  v.ith  France — that  must  be  sufficiently  well  known 
to  all  of  them  ;  he  need  not  repeat  to  them  what  he  had  often  before  stated, 
that  he  considered  no  sacrifice  which  could  be  n:ade,  too  great  to  bring  that  war 
to  a  successful  termination ;  but  he  must  inform  them,  that  even  with  those 
sentiments,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  restriction  was  an  evil  of  such  magnitude, 
that  the  sooner  it  was  abolished  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  country.  He  did 
not  believe  that  any  men  sincerely  wishing  the  welfare  of  their  country,  could  at 
any  time  resort  to  such  a  measure,  without  a  sorrowful  apprehension  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  to  national  and  individual  interests  which  must  neces- 
sarily result  from  it,  and  without  a  conviction  that  it  was  for  the  moment  abso- 
lutvly  essential  for  a  particular  crisis.  Certainly  if  the  question  were,  whether 
any  extraordinary  exertion  might  at  a  particular  moment  avert  an  impending 
danger,  to  meet  such  a  momentary  crisis,  it  might  be  necessary  to  resort  to  a  forced 
circulation  ;  still  such  forced  circulation  should  not  be  continued  beyond  the 
momentary  necessity.  For  he  held  it  to  be  a  maxim,  that  there  was  no  differ- 
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ence  in  principle  or  effect,  between  excessive  issues  forced  upon  the  country  at 

Sar  by  legislative  enactment  as  soon  as  they  became  depreciated  ;  and  the  more 
irect  system  pursued  by  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  the  other  continental 
Governments,  of  at  once  fixing  an  arbitrary  value  upon  the  national  currency. 
He  was  inclined  to  express  his  sentiments  on  this  subject  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner, because,  hoping  as  he  now  did,  that  an  end  would  at  length  be  put  to  the 
restriction,  he  wished  to  impress  his  country  with  that  serious  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, which,  after  long  and  anxious  and  laborious  deliberation,  he  was  convinced 
was  the  true  and  only  aspect  which  could  bear  the  test  of  principle. — He  was 
disposed  to  go  very  far  on  this  point ;  he  would  say,  that  under  any  circum- 
stances, a  restriction  on  cash  payments,  or  in  other  words,  a  forced,  and  con- 
sequently an  excessive  paper  circulation  must  be  attended  with  greater  evil  than 
good  ;  he  would  refer  to  its  natural  effects,  commercial  distress,  increase  of  prices, 
increase  of  taxes',  and  he  would  say,  that  these  circumstances  must  so  cramp 
and  contract  all  the  natural  energies  of  the  country,  as  even  in  time  of  \var  to 
obstruct  the  necessary  efforts,  and  thus  produce  a  mischief  far  to  overbalance 
the  advantage  accruing  from  the  facility  of  loans.    The  war  terminated  just  be- 
fore the  breaking  up  of  the  bubble,  and  it  was  fortunate,  it  was  providential,  that  it 
did,  for  its  continuance,  jointly  with  the  continuance  of  the  restriction,  would  have 
inflicted  such  distress  on  the  country,  as  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  bear.  If, 
\v hen  no  further  exertion  was  necessary  than  to  wind  up  the  war  expenses,  it  had 
been  found  to  be  not  only  imprudent,  but  impracticable  to  remove  the  Bank  restric- 
tion; and  when  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  those  methods  of  raising 
money,  usual  only  in  war;  what  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  country  had 
been  called  upon  to  make  fresh  and  extraordinary  efforts  for  the  further  conduct 
of  a  war,  or  rather  for  the  existence  of  the  country  ?     It  would  have  been  this — 
that  the  country  would  have  had  to  learn,  by  its  absolute  destruction,  the  effects 
of  a  measure  intended  to  preserve  its  existence.  (Hear.)     He  did  not  now  look 
to  live  to  see  the  practical  results  of  any  of  his  opinions  ;  but  he  was  anxious  to 
be  explicit,  that  future  statesmen,  who  might  have  to  propose  a  similar  measure, 
might  at  least  not  have  to  say,  that  the  opinion  of  such  a  measure  having  once 
saved  the  country  was  unanimous.     So  far  from  wishing  to  be  thought  a  party 
to'such  a  doctrine,  he  hoped   (if,  indeed,  any  opinion  of  so  humble  an  individual 
as  himself  could  be  expected  to  be  remembered,  he  would  not  say  after  his  death, 
but  even  for  the  few  remaining  years  of  life — he  hoped)  that  it  would  be  recorded 
of  him  as  his  decided  conviction,  that  in  proportion  to  the  danger  under  which 
the  country  laboured,  he  would  almost  say  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  that 
danger  was  the  impolicy  and  desperate  madness  of  such  a  measure  as  they  were  now 
considering  how  to  rescind.     Having  providentially  emerged  with  success  from 
the  war  (for  Providence  would  not  suffer  such  an  example  of  morals  and  laws  as 
this  country  afforded  to  be  lost  to  the  world),  they  had  now  to  deliberate  and 
decide,  whether  in  time  of  peace  they  would  consent  to  prolong  the  measure  of 
restriction  indefinitely,  and  place  its  control  in  the  hands  of  those  who  act  on  a 
system  by  which  it  is  impossible  it  could  ever  be  terminated.     It  was  with  great 
surprise  and  pain  that  he  had  heard  a  most  intelligent  witness  (to  whom  the 
noble  Earl  had  referred)  declare,  that  the  Suspension  Act  afforded  great  facilities 
to  industry  and  commerce,  without  any  countervailing  evil.    There  were  others 
who  maintained,  that  while  the  measure  was  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  com- 
mercial world,  it  might  be  injurious  and  even  ruinous  to  the  other  interests  of 
the  community. — With  the  latter  part  of  this  opinion  he  perfectly  agreed  ;  from 
the  former  part  he  must  express  his  most  decided  dissent.    The  facilities  of  com- 
merce returned  on  commerce  with  aggravated  mischief;  and  whatever  temporary 
advantages  might  be  furnished  to  individuals,  it  rarely  happened  that  these  indi- 
viduals did  not  ultimately*suffer  tenfold  injury.     He  would  refer  to  the  memora- 
ble example  of  1816.    There  was,  indeed,  nothingnewin  the  progress  and  effects 
of  a  depreciated  currency.     For  a  time  all  seemed  brisk  and  cheering  ;  the  vessel 
rode  along  in  full  sail,  and  with  favouring  current,  but  it  never  failed  to  happen 
that  the  calm  sea  became  troubled,  that  the  flattering  gale  swelled  into  a  storm 
— such  a  storm  as  that  from  which  this  country  had  with  difficulty  saved  itself, 
and  from  the  effects  of  which  it  still  suffered,  and  would  long  continue  to  suffer. 
As  an  illustration  of  his  argument,  he  would  refer  their  Lordships  to  the  lists  of 
bankrupts,  from  the  year  1790  to  the  present  time;  and  their  Lordships  could 
not  fail  to  remark  the  striking  coincidence  of  increased  bankruptcies  with  the 
system  of  increased  facilities, — While  the  Bank  was  lending  money  with  one 
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hand,  with  the  other  it  was  shaking  the  foundations  of  contracts,  affecting  all 
prices,  and  involving  the  country  in  distress,  and  individuals  in  ruin,  and  in  a 
proportion  tenfold  greater  than  any  advantage  that  could  arise  from  their  liberal 
issues.  He  could  willingly  dwell  on  this  subject,  if  he  were  not  afraid  of  detain- 
ing their  Lordships  :  he  could  show  how  the  miseries  of  1816  followed  on  the 
issues  of  the  preceding  year  :  he  could  show  how  the  excessive  issue  of  country 
paper  which  could  not  maintain  itself,  like  Bank-paper,  by  legislative  enactment, 
led  to  a  fearful  depreciation,  and  without  any  fault  of  individuals,  by  the  mere 
force  of  the  system,  involved  the  whole  kingdom  in  one  general  desolation.  Not 
only  its  trade  and  commerce,  but  its  agriculture,  its  landed  interest,  even  classes 
the  most  remote  from  connection  with  or  even  knowledge  of  the  paper-system, 
found  themselves  suddenly  consigned  to  total  and  inexplicable  ruin.  If  their 
Lordships  could  see  at  their  bar,  not  merely  the  victims  of  commercial  failure, 
but  those  numerous  persons  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  classes,  who  had  unconsciously 
suffered  without  even  understanding  how  and  where  the  evil  fell  upon  them,  such  a 
spectacle  would  fill  their  Lordships  with  horror,  and  he  sincerely  believed  that 
not  only  no  voice  would  be  raised  for  the  maintenance  of  such  a  system  in  com- 
merce, but  not  even  in  war." 

"  Choke,  chicken;  there  are  more  hatching1:"  say  the  women  to  the 
sulky  babies,  when  they  are  heaving  out  tears  and  sighs.  But  Daddy 
Grenville  vomits  out  quite  freely.  Before  I  got  the  newspaper,  which 
contains  this  speech,  I  had  a  letter  from  Liverpool,  containing  these 
words :  "  I  have  not  read  the  debates  yet,  but  a  friend,  who  has  had 
"  time,  tells  me,  that  Lord  Grenville  has  confessed  his  past  errors,  and 
"  that  he  is  a  convert  to  your  doctrines  and  to  common  sense.  Repent 
"  this  our  bitter  enemy  may ;  but,  I  doubt  his  conversion  to  common 
*'  sense." 

However,  Daddy  Grenville  does  talk  about  the  "  suffering  country  ; " 
about  "  distress  and  misery  "  arising  out   of  the  system;  he  calls  the 
thing  the  "paper-system;"  he  calls  the  thing   "a  bubble-,"  he  says 
that  it  "enhances  taxes,  alters  prices-,"  he  says  "that  it  shakes  the 
foundations  of  contracts ;"  he  says,  that,  if  the  noble,   noble,   noble 
Lords,  those  compassionate  and  tender-hearted  creatures,  could  see  the 
multitude  of  "  victims  "  of  the  paper-system,  the  sight  would  appal  their 
noble  and  compassionate  and  generous  souls.     Well  done,  Daddy  Gren- 
ville !     Thus  far  the  Daddy  repeated  my  opinions  and  words  pretty  cor- 
rectly ;    but,   he  omitted  to  observe,   that,  out  of  the  eleven  hundred 
millions    that   have    been  borrowed,  by    the   means   of  this  system,  he 
and  his  family  have  swallowed  up  about  a  million  ;  he  forgot,  that  he 
himself  had  spent,  or  had  still  in  his  possession,  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  the  borrowed  money.     He  forgot  to  observe,  that  he 
was,  even  while  he  was  speaking,  pocketting  four  thousand  pounds  a-year 
of  the  public  money,  in  the  shape  of  a  sinecure.     And  what  was  thisybr  ? 
For  past  services  ?     What,  when  he  has  now  to  acknowledge,  that  he 
was  one  of  those,  who  were  the  authors  of  measures  the  most  injurious 
that  ever  were  adopted   in   the  country ;  could  he  stand  up   and  look 
people  in  the  face,  while  he  was  receiving  an  enormous  annual  income 
for  past  services  ?     Daddy  Grenville  was  the  author  of  the  first  Sedition 
Bills;  of  the  Bill  making  it  high-treason  to   do  anything,  by  word  or 
deed,  to  overawe  either  House  of  Parliament ;  of  the  Soldier's-speaking- 
to  hanging  Bill ;  and   he   was  a  volunteer  for  passing  al!  the  infamous 
measures  of   1817.     Ah!    Daddy!     You  will  not,   by  your  vehement 
censure  on  your  instruments  of  Threadneedle-street  cause  these  things  to 
be  forgotten  \ 
You   say,  that  the  paper-system  enhances  taxes  ;  and  how,  Daddy  ? 
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Not  by  lowering1  the  value  of  money  ;  but  by  making;  it  easy  to  borrow 
money ,  and  to  give  it  to  such  men  as  you,  and  to  soldiers,  and  to  judges 
in  augmentation  of  their  pay,  which  last  has  been  constantly  going-  on. 
This  is  the  way,  in  which  the  paper  system  augments  taxes.  It  has  en- 
abled the  Borough  tribe  to  give  millions  upon  millions  (taken  from  the 
earnings  of  the  people)  to  rascally  French  emigrants  and  to  the  clergy 
in  England  and  .Wales.  This  is  the  way  that  the  paper- system  works  as 
to  taxes  ;  and,  pray,  good  Daddy,  do  you  propose  any  remedy  for  this 
evil  ?  Does  your  scheme,  Daddy,  contemplate  a  reduction  of  taxes  ? 
No  ;  but  an  addition  to  them  ;  for,  you  propose  to  pay  in  gold  that 
which  \vas  borrowed  in  paper,  and  in  a  depreciated  paper,  too  ! 

There  are,  my  Lord  Folkestone,  a  few  more  extracts  to  make  from  the 
Daddy's  speech.  He  is  most  eloquent  upon  the  subject  of  the  Bank's 
pretending  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  nation.  Aye,  presumptuous  dogs! 
What!  had  they  forgotten  that  they  were  tools?  Thirteen  years  ago, 
when  the  Daddy  himself  was  prime  minister,  I  told  him,  that  the  Bank 
were  more  dangerous  to  him  than  Buonaparte  ;  and  yet  the  Daddy  is 
now  surprised  to  find,  that  they  have  pretensions  to  a  co-partnership  in 
power.  But,  let  us  hear  him  ;  for  it  does  one  good. 

"  These  were  Iris  grounds  for  asking,  whether  we  ought  to  go  on  with 
a  system  of  variable  value,  or  adopt  some  plan  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  a 
system,  which,  while  it  continued,  no  one  could  say  he  did  not  hold  his  property, 
not  indeed  at  the  mercy  of  a  despotic  Government,  but  of  a  body  of  individuals, 
who,  constituted  for  other  purposes,  took  upon  themselves  forsooth  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  interests  of  the  country.  He  wanted  no  such  guardianship.  He 
wanted  a  currency  established  on  public  faith — on  public  laws  ;  and  for  this  he 
should  look  to  the  wisdom  of  Parliament.  If  there  were  no  other  objection  to 
the  paper-system,  he  would  object  to  it  on  account  of  the  self-assumption  in  thin 
body  of  men  of  the  right  of  calling  themselves  guardians  of  interests  which  they 
would  pretend  Parliament  was  unable  to  maintain.  The  question  now  was, 
would  Parliament  perform  its  own  duty;  or  leave  it  at  the  absolute  disposal  of 
men,  who,  however  respectable  individually,  yet  as  a  body  not  only  were  not 
invested  with  the  trust  they  assumed,  but  held  a  trust  in  its  nature  totally  incom- 
patible with  it  ?  His  noble  Friend  (Lord  Lauderdale)  had  asserted  his  opinion 
of  the  necessity  of  a  return  to  a  standard  of  value ;  and  certainly  that  opinion 
was  not  uncalled-for  on  presenting  such  a  petition  as  he  had  that  night  pre- 
sented;  for,  when  all  classes  acknowledged  that  something  at  least  ouyhtto  be  done 
towards  a  return  to  such  a  standard  ;  when  none  ventured  to  deny  that  at  some 
period  cash  payments  should  be  resumed,  it  behoved  those  who  came  forward 
wTith  such  unqualified  abuse  of  the  proposed  plan,  to  propose  themselves  some 
plan,  or  to  suggest  at  least  the  propriety  of  one.  The  depreciation  of  paper  had 
been  nearly  one- third,  and  the  loss  to  all  classes  of  the  community  who  held  it  to 
that  amount.  Whether  or  not  that  depreciation  arose  from  excessive  issue,  it 
was  impossible,  nay,  there  mas  no  disposition  noiv,  in  any  class,  to  deny  that  paper 
had  been  depreciated  more  than  30  per  cent.  Against  the  recurrence  of  such  an 
evil  there  was  at  present  no  security  whatever. —  Parliament  had  by  repeated 
Acts  first  fixed  the  termination  of  the  system,  then  prorogued  it,  then  again; 
and  now  again,  it  being  still  held  impossible  to  bring  it  to  any,  could  any  man 
hope  that  what  had  not  been  would  now  be  done  decidedly  and  beyond  all 
doubt  ?  He  meant  to  cast  no  reflection  on  the  Bank,  but  he  could 
only  judge  how  they  would  execute  their  trust,  by  the  way  in  which  they 
had  executed  it  in  time  past.  The  exchanges  at  one  period  had  righted 
themselves,  and  the  resumption  might  have  taken,  place  without  injury.  At  that 
time,  the  only  useful  step  that  the  Bank  should  have  taken  they  did  not  lake.  In 
1817  the  price  of  gold  and  paper  were  at  par;  what  did  the  Bank  do? — They 
increased  their  issues,  and  at  the  same  time  issued  gold.  When  gold  and  paper 
were  thus  at  the  same  moment  poured  into  the  market,  there  could  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  accounting  for  the  rise  of  gold.  He  did  not  dispute  the  sincerity  of  their 
intentions,  but  certainly  it  was  most  unfortunate  that  it  did  not  occur  to  them 
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that  the  issue  of  gold,  without  a  corresponding  deduction  of  paper,  must  raise 
the  price  of  the  former  article.  Even  now  they  did  not  seem  to  admit  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bullion  Report,  so  wisely  and  irrefragibly  established  by  a  man 
(Mr.  Homer)  whose  talents  were  lost  to  the  country,  and  whose  loss  was  never 
more  severely  felt  than  at  the  present  moment.  If  the  Bank  now  allowed  the 
truth  of  that  Report,  there  might  be  some  hope  that  they  would  prepare  for  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments,  by  regulating  their  issues  of  paper  in  conformity 
with  the  issues  of  gold.  But  as  they  did  not  acknowledge  that  principle,  whatever 
might  be  their  talents  and  integrity,  they  were  the  last  individuals  to  whom  a 
discretion  should  be  allowed  unaccompanied  by  such  provisions  as  should  secure 
the  object  at  last,  which  all  would  wish  to  be  accomplished.  As  to  calculations  which 
had  been  made  respecting  the  quantity  of  a  circulating  medium,  he  thought  they 
were  little  to  be  depended  on.  He  did  not  think  that  it  depended  on  capital,  com- 
merce, or  manufactures.  If  he  could  form  any  judgment,  he  would  say  that  the 
same  quantity  of  circulation  might  by  an  increased  rapidity  perform  twice  the 
operation.  He  saw  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  payment  of  the  bank-note 
at  par  would  produce  any  serious  evil.  The  utmost  loss  would  be  three  per 
cent.  This  he  did  not  conceive  to  be  a  serious  objection  ;  for  at  a  time  when  it 
would  have  been  thought  sacrilege  that  the  Bank  should  ever  suspend  its  pay- 
ments, there  were  frequent  fluctuations  in  value  to  the  amount  of  five  per  cent. 
without  any*serious  evil.  Why,  then,  was  this  loss  of  five  per  cent,  objected  as 
an  insuperable  difficulty  ?  His  opinion,  indeed,  had  been,  that  cash  payments 
might  have  been  safely  resumed  at  the  end  of  this  year.  It  would  neither  be 
just  to  the  plan  itself  nor  to  he  country,  nor  accelerate  sufficiently  the  discharge 
of  that  most  important  duty  which  was  now  imposed  upon  their  Lordships,  of 
removing  the  present  pressure,  if  the  plan  were  not  carefully  studied  and  well 
understood.  But  the  noble  Lord  had  stated  grounds  upon  which  he  could  not 
go  along  with  him.  The  statement  of  the  difficulties  which  they  would  have  to  sur- 
mount, before  the  Bank  could  resume  cash-payments,  was  most  ridiculously  ex- 
aggerated. What  would  they  say  at  law  of  those,  who,  being  required  to  resume 
their  payments  in  cash,  should  increase  instead  of  reducing  their  issues  in  paper? 
But  it  was  time  that  this  connection  between  the  Government  of  the  country  and 
the  Bank  of  England  should  be  dissolved.  It  was  a  duty,  of  all  others,  the  most 
imperative  upon  their  Lordships.  As  the  matter  stood  now,  the  fact  was  this — 
that  the  Bank  had  not  acceded  to  the  propositions  of  Government.  They  had 
not  pursued  the  course  which  was  expressly  intimated  to  them.  To  this  there 
was  always  a  ready  answer — it  was  from  the  necessities  of  Government.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  asked,  what  should  be  done  in  regard  to  the  Bank's  re- 
suming cash  payments,  they  were  immediately  admonished  to  remember  the 
state  of  affairs  between  the  Government  and  the  Bank.  They  had  placed  that 
Government,  and  Parliament  itself,  in  the  hard  condition  of  a  debtor,  who  could 
not  assert  his  own  dignity,  nor  vindicate  his  own  rights.  Now,  he  said  that  their 
Lordships  must  destroy  this  state  of  things,  if  they  meant  to  restore  order  to  their 
finances,  and  security  to  the  Government.  It  was  incompatible  with  all  the 
principles  upon  which  the  Bank  was  first  constituted.  It  was  not  merely  incom- 
patible, it  was  in  direct  contrariety  to  them.  It  was  contradictory  to  all  prece- 
dent ;  for  the  history  of  all  the  Banks  in  Europe  would  prove,  that  those  which 
had  fallen,  all  fell  from  the  same  cause,  from  the  same  fatal  circumstance — de- 
pendence upon  the  Government.  If  they  meant  to  have  what  they  once  possessed, 
an  accredited  Bank  in  this  country,  they  must  have  one  established  upon  the 
only  principle  upon  which  it  could  exist— a  total  independence  of  the  Govern- 
ment. (Hear.)  It  was,  therefore,  upon  that  ground,  much  more  than  from 
any  private  wish  of  his,  that  he  now  earnestly  pressed  the  repayment  of  the  ad- 
vances, as  absolutely  necessary  before  the  Bank  could  resume  cash  payments. 
It  was  therefore,  also,  that  he  rwost  heartily  concurred  in  the  measure,  as  the  first 
step,  advancing,  he  really  hoped,  to  the  ultimate  result  of  dissolving  this 
ominous  and  dangerous  confederacy  between  the  Government  and  the  Bank." 

This  is  pretty  talk  from  a  man  who  was  in  full  power  during  the  whole 
of  the  time  that  those  Acts  were  passed,  which  caused  the  close  and  in- 
separable connection  between  the  Government  and  the  Bank,  and  which 
really  made  the  Bank  the  Bank  of  the  Boroughmongers !  That  this  has 
long  been  the  case  I  have  proved  over  and  over  again  ;  and  now  it  is 
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openly  confessed  ;  for  ROW  the  Bank-fellows  say,  we  can  pay  our  debts, 
but  the  Government  debts  we  cannot  pay.  However,  this  was  clearly 
shown  to  be,  in  fact,  though  not  in  form,  the  case  before  the  Bank- 
stoppage  and  protection.  This  was  shown  by  PAINE,  who  said,  that  "  Pitt 
and  Grenville  and  their  associates  owed  the  amount  of  the  bank-notes." 

So  ;  there  is  no  disposition  now,  in  any  class,  to  deny  the  depreciation 
of  bank-notes.  I  can  remember  when  that  profligate  wretch,  SHERIDAN, 
denounced  me  to  the  Den,  because  I  said  that  they  were  depreciated  ; 
and  I  can  remember  when  that  base  tool  of  the  Whigs,  Perry,  inculcated 
the  necessity  of  silencing-  those  who  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  "  credit 
of  I  he  country,"  always  identifying  the  Bank  with  the  country. 

Daddy  says,  that  cash-payments  might  have  taken  place  sometime  back, 
without  injury.  What  does  he  mean  ?,  Without  injury  to  the  nation  :' 
Agreed.  But  not  without  blowing-up  the  Borough-system.  The  Daddy 
does  not  see  this  ;  and  let  him  be  blind  to  it.  Mr.  HUNT  is  not.  He  sees 
it  plainly  enough  ;  and  that  was  what  took  him  to  the  meeting  in  the  City. 

The  praises  of  Lawyer  HORNER  are  now  become  a  standing  dish,  for 
which  it  would,  if  it  were  worth  while,  be  easy  to  account.  HORNER,  to 
whom  Grenville  gave  a  place,  was  the  author  of  the  Bullion  Report,  in 
1810.  Homer  was  the  tool  of  the  Whigs,  the  perfidious  Whigs.  That 
Report,  as  its  object,  recommended  a  forced  return  to  specie  payments  in 
two  years  from  1811  ;  and  it  professed  to  show,  that  that  object  might  be 
accomplished,  without  even  a  thought  of  a  reduction  of  the  Debt,  and 
without  a  return  of  peace,  the  country  being  then  engaged  in  war. 

There  never  was  any  piece  of  writing  more  shallow,  more  false,  more 
foolish,  more  ridiculous  than  this  Report;  and  yet  the  stupid  thing  who 
drew  it  up  is  to  be  incessantly  held  forth  as  an  object  worthy  of  national 
admiration  ;  and  the  principles,  as  they  are  called,  of  that  empty  and 
conceited  fellow,  are  said  to  be  those  which  are,  at  last,  to  save  the 
country ! 

The  party  of  the  little  malignant  PERCEVAL  contended,  that  the  paper- 
system  was  a  very  good  one ;  but,  that,  of  course  specie  payments  would 
come  in  time  of  peace. 

At  this  time  the  tyrants  had  me  safe,  as  they  thought,  on  the  road  to  a 
speedy  death.  Then  I  smote  them  with  my  "Paper  against  Gold,"  in 
which  I  proved,  that,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  the  Bank  never  could 
pay  in  specie,  without  a  reduction  of  the  Debt,  or  without  a  total  ruin  of 
all  the  active  part  of  the  nation,  engaged  in  trade  or  agriculture.  I  need 
not  repeat  the  reasons  for  this  opinion.  They  have  been  stated  over  and 
over  again  ;  and  though  I  shall,  in  a  future  letter,  show  the  silliness  of 
the  present  scheme,  all  I  mean  here,  is,  to  point  out  the  beastliness  of 
these  praises  bestowed  on  Horner.  Eight  years  are  passed  instead  of 
two.  No  specie-payments  have  yet  taken  place.  Four  more  years  are 
now  to  be  allowed  ;  and  yet  stupid  Horner  is  to  be  extolled  to  the  skies. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  pay,  and  that  attempt  has  plunged  the  na- 
tion into  indescribable  misery ;  and  yet  stupid  Horner  is  to  be 
canonized  ! 

Daddy  Grenville  speaks,  in  conclusion,  of  the  writers,  from  whom  he 
has  received  benefit  as  to  this  important  subject : 

"  It  was  a  plan  recommended  by  men  of  science,  by  men  who  had  made  these 
matters  the  object  of  great  study  and  deep  research.  If  that  objection  proceeded 
from  them,  he  fcr  one  should  receive  it  with  all  the  defereuce  v.bich  it  gratified 
him  on  every  occasion  to  p;y  to  talent  and  to  learning  His  own  experience  at 
least  enr.bled  him  to  say,  that  greater  lights  on  this  important  subject  had  not 
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been  derived  from  those  who  had  practised,  than  from  those  who  had  written  upon 
it.  It  was  a  plan  of  one  now  existing  in  Europe,  whose  name,  of  all  others,  would  be 
most  likely  to  recommend  any  question  of  political  economy.  It  was  recommended 
by  men  who,  toprofound  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  theory  of  the  subject, 
united  the  most  extensive  practical  experience.  Men,  indeed,  without  science,  ex- 
perience, or  information,  in  the  details  of  this  extensive  matter,  and  only  such, 
considered  and  treated  this  plan  as  whimsical  and  impracticable.  But  let  it  be 
remembered  who  those  were  who  supported  it,  men  of  unexceptionable  character 
for  knowledge,  practice,  and  sagacity.  He  saw  no  objection  to  it  whatever,  and 
with  him  its  greatest  recommendation  was  this— that  although  it  did  inevitably 
prolong  much  longer,  indeed,  than  he  wished,  the  period  at  which  the  mischief 
he  so  much  deprecated  should  be  terminated,  yet,  at  its  very  outset,  it  recognised 
and  recommended  the  sacred  standard  of  metallic  value,  which  unfortunately  had 
been  almost  entirely  lost  sight  of,  which  for  the  last  twenty  years  we  had  nearly 
lost  altogether,  and  which  could  alone  restore  its  native  vigour  to  our  finance. 
They  would  thus  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  very  first  step  which 
they  made  was  on  the  right  principle,  and  in  the  right  way.  (Hear.)  He  was 
sorry  to  have  consumed  so  much  of  their  Lordships'  time:  but  the  deep  interest 
which  he  took  in  this  momentous  subject  would  not  permit  him  to  leave  the  dis- 
cussion without  strongly  urging  the  incalculable  advantages  of  the  proposed 
measure.  It  was  not  his  wish,  or  his  design,  in  anything  that  he  had  now  said, 
to  reflect  on  individuals  or  on  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  of  England.  That  it  had 
not  been  regulated  by  sound  policy  or  wisdom  could  not  be  matter  of  dispute. 
Confident  as  he  felt  that  they  might  have  more  rapidly  resumed  cash-payments, 
yet  under  existing  circumstances  the  doing  so  might  have  shaken  credit  and 
engendered  alarm.  It  was  upon  that  ground  only  that  he  consented  to  the  plan 
now  before  them,  to  which  he  most  heartily  declared  that  he  gave  his  entire, 
unlimited,  and  most  unqualified  approbation." 

Well,  then,  Daddy,  this  plan  will  succeed?  Now,  I,  in  opposition  to 
all  these  fine  sagacious  men,  tell  you,  that  it  will  not  succeed.  Events 
will  decide  between  us ;  and  events  are  now  quick  in  succession.  I  am 
glad,  that  dates  are  specified  ;  for  now  detection  and  exposure  are  easy. 

Mr.  PEEL  went  the  full  length  of  the  Daddy  in  the  way  of  recanta- 
tion ;  and,  as  if  he  had  just  been  reading  one  of  my  parcels  of  "  two- 
penny trash,"  he  said,  that  "it  was  a  mockery  to  talk  of  national  pros- 
perity while  the  poor  were  starving.  Mr.  PEEL  recanted ;  but  Mr. 
PEEL  did  not  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  me.  While  the  walls  of  the 
two  Houses  were  ringing  with  descriptions  of  the  fatal  effects  of  the 
paper- system,  there  was  not  a  man,  who  had  the  manliness  to  hint  that 
all  these'  descriptions  had  been  given  a  thousand  times  over  by  me.  But, 
though  this  was  a  proof  of  meanness  in  the  whole,  the  meanness  of  your 
Lordship,  of  you,  my  Lord  Folkestone,  surpassed  that  of  all  the  rest ; 
seeing  that  to  you,  more  than  a  year  before,  I  had  sent  a  petition  to  be 
presented  to  the  Parliament,  containing  all  the  arguments,  which  were 
now  made  use  of  against  the  paper-system,  and  tracing  to  that  system 
all  the  evils  now  ascribed  to  it.  You  were  guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty  (if 
you  consider  yourself  as  a  representative  of  the  people)  in  not  presenting 
my  petition  and  causing  it  to  be  printed  in  the  Votes  of  the  House ;  but 
your  meanness,  your  low  envy,  your  haughtiness,  your  "meanness  that 
soars,  and  pride  that  licks  the  dust,"  are  ten  million  times  more  odious 
than  the  refusal  to  do  your  duty.  What !  you  had  not,  then,  the  courage 
to  be  just  ?  You  could  condescend  to  become  a  plagiarist,  but  you 
were  too  proud  to  act  a  dignified  part.  You  were  ashamed  to  own  your 
obligations  to  one  of  the  "  lower  orders  ;"  but,  not  at  all  ashamed  to 
pillage  him.  Like  your  broods  of  uncles,  cousins,  and  dependants,  who, 
while  they  are  too  proud  to  speak  to  the  common  labourer,  are  not  too 
proud  to  eat  part  of  his  dinner,  under  the  name  of  offices,  sinecures  and 
pensions. 
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As  to  your  plan  (for  every  one  has  his  plan)  I  will  speak  of  that  in 
another  letter;  but,  upon  this  occasion,  when  you  were  quoting  old 
JENKINSON,  did  not  my  petition  occur  to  your  mind  ?  What !  you  had 
forgotten  it  1  suppose  ?  You  had  forgotten,  too,  Paper  against  Gold, 
and  all  the  whole  mass  of  protests  of  mine  against  this  infernal  system 
of  paper-money  ?  Do  you  think,  that,  by  your  silence,  you  can  make 
the  people  forget  ?  Do  you  think  that  you  can,  by  any  thing  that  you 
can  do,  or  that  you  can  leave  undone,  check  the  natural  effects  which 
must  proceed  from  all  these  repeated  verifications  of  my  opinions  and 
predictions?  Burdett,  in  his  anonymous  attacks  on  me  (in  the  Ex- 
aminer) has  called  me  vain ;  and  for  what  ?  Because  I  claim  a  part 
only  of  what  is  my  due  ?  Mine  is  a  singular  case.  I  have  a  clear  right 
to  say  of  myself  things  which  it  would,  in  a  common  case,  be  immodest 
to  say.  Indeed,  I  have  too  long  forborne  to  claim  my  due  ;  a  fault  which 
I  will  endeavour  to  make  up  for  if  I  can. 

I  myself  never  have,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  been  backward  to 
acknowledge  the  merits  of  others  :  my  fault  has  been  on  the  other  side. 
But,  it  is  the  fault  of  a  fear  of  being  unjust  and  ungenerous.  These 
fears  appear  to  haunt  the  breasts  of  few  others.  I  was  not  disposed  to 
expect  generous  conduct  from  you,  upon  this  occasion  ;  but,  I  did  expect 
justice.  I  did  expect,  that  you  would  have  risen  in  your  place,  and 
holding  my  petition  in  your  hand,  say,  that,  in  that  paper  were  contained 
all  the  doctrines,  as  to  the  evil  effects  of  the  paper-system,  which  had 
now  been  put  forward  in  the  House. 

You  have  pretended,  my  Lord,  to  disapprove  of  the  Dungeon  and 
Gagging  Bills.  You  well  knew,  and  the  whole  nation  knows,  that  those 
bills  were  levelled  solely  against  my  publications.  There  is  not  a  man 
of  sincerity  in  the  whole  nation,  who  will  not  say,  that  this  was  evidently 
the  case.  Indeed,  this  is  a  fact,  too  notorious  to  be  insisted  upon.  The 
circular  of  Addington,  the  persecution  of  the  vendors  of  the  Register, 
the  Reports,  all  the  whole  of  the  falsehoods,  the  infamous  pretences  and 
infamous  Acts,  of  the  year  1817,  arose  out  .of  a  desire  to  prevent  the 
circulation  of  rny  publications. 

Now,  the  general  tendency  of  those  publications  was  to  preserve  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country,  by  proving  to  the  labouring  and  distressed 
classes,  that  their  sufferings  did  not  arise  out  of  the  misconduct  of  any 
kind,  of  farmers,  millers,  bakers,  butchers,  or  employers ;  but  that 
they  arose  out  of  taxation  co-operating  with  a  system  of  paper- 
money,  which  by  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  interested  parties,  vio- 
lated contracts,  ruined  industrious  and  honest  masters,  and  deprived  the 
labourers  of  employment,  food  and  raiment. 

This  was  the  main  tendency  of  those  papers,  which  the  Borough- 
ruffians  dreaded,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  reading  of  which  they  resorted 
to  so  many  acts  of  savage  tyranny.  Well,  then,  if  you  were  really  an 
enemy  to  those  infamous  acts,  what  so  natural  as  now  to  say  openly,  that 
those  publications  had  now  received  from  events  the  stamp  6f  truth,  and 
that  that  truth  had  been  acknowledged  ?  What  but  the  lowest  of  all 
low  motives  could  have  restrained  you  from  making  this  declaration  ?  A 
declaration  demanded  by  bare  justice ;  a  declaration  that  one  might, 
under  such  circumstances,  have  expected  from  an  enemy. 

Upon  such  an  occasion,  what  would  have  been  an  honest  part  ?  What 
would  a  man,  worthy  the  name  of  nobleman  have  said  ?  "Sir,  it  gives 
"  me  great  pleasure  to  observe,  that  we  appear  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of 
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"  rendering  justice  to  that  writer,  who  has  so  long  been  labouring  to 
"  enlighten  us  upon  this  great  and  interesting  subject;  he  whose  labours 
"  have  astonished  all  the  reflecting  part  of  the  nation ;  he  who  seems 
"  never  to  have  enjoyed  a  moment's  rest  from  those  labours ;  he  who, 
"  to  the  disgrace  and  infamy  of  the  last  Parliament,  was,  by  the  acts  of 
"  that  degraded  body,  compelled  to  cease  to  instruct  us,  or  to  instruct  us 
"  from  a  foreign  land ;  he  who,  notwithstanding  this  treatment,  has  re- 
"  tained,  in  their  full  force,  all  his  sentiments  of  attachment  to  his 
"  country,  and  who  still  labours  with  unparalleled  industry  and  effect  to 
"  serve  that  country;  he  who  alone  appears  to  understand,  thoroughly, 
"  all  the  causes  and  consequences  which  it  is  now  of  so  much  import- 
"  ance  to  undertand  ;  he  whom  it  is  the  duty  of  this  House,  by  a 
"  solemn  vote,  to  recall  from  his  exile,  and  to  make  him  ample  compen- 
"  sation  for  all  the  losses  and  sufferings,  whether  of  himself,  or  family, 
"  arising  out  of  that  exile  ;  he  whose  advice,  cordial  good-will,  and  ener- 
"  getic  exertions,  are  more  likely  than  any  thing  else  can  be,  to  save  this 
"  our  beloved  country  from  all  the  horrors  of  revolutionary  madness  ; 
"  he,  in  whose  mind,  a  selfish  thought  never  existed,  and  whose  whole 
"  life  contains  an  unbroken  series  of  proofs,  that  he  has  never  known 
"  any  enjoyment  so  great  as  that  of  endeavouring  to  promote  the  hap- 
"  piness  and  honour  of  England ;  and,  above  all,  he  who  has  been 
"  driven  from  the  country  for  those  very  writings,  the  truth  and  wisdom 
"  of  which  are  now  echoed  within  our  walls." 

Now,  my  Lord,  you  may  think  as  you  please  ;  but,  you  are  able  to  say, 
or  do,  nothing  to  bring  to  yourself  so  much  honour  as  this  short  speech 
would  have  brought  you ;  and,  be  you  well  assured,  that  the  nation  will 
make  the  speech  for  you.  I  am  sitting  in  a  tent  in  Long  Island  ;  but,  I 
know  better  than  you  do  what  is  passing  in  men's  minds  in  Elngland  ; 
and  it  will  now  be  but  a  short  time  before  I  shall  hear  it  from  their 
honest  lips. 

But,  you  may  say,  that  I  preached  parliamentary  reform  as  well  as  a 
hatred  of  the  paper-system.  And  was  it  not  time  to  take  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  out  of  the  hands,  which  had  conducted  it  to  such  ruin  and 
misery  ?  The  ruin,  the  misery,  the  starvation,  are  now  acknowledged  to 
exist ;  and  to  have  been  produced  by  that  system,  against  which  I  have 
been  protesting  for  the  last  sixteen  years.  What  more  need  we  to  prove, 
that  the  affairs  of  the  nation  ought  to  be  placed  in  other  hands  ;  that 
they  ought  no  longer  to  be  entrusted  to  the  slaves  of  the  owners  of 
Boroughs?  Grenville  will  not  leave  power  any  longer  in  the  hands  of 
the  Bank,  because  the  Bank  has  not  managed  the  thing  well ;  and,  upon 
the  same  ground,  the  people  of  England  will  no  longer,  if  they  can  help 
it,  leave  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Boroughmong-ers.  These  are  the 
bane  of  England  :  these  have  been,  and  are,  the  cause  of  all  the  ruin 
and  misery  and  starvation  ;  and,  until  these  be  removed  from  their  usurped 
power,  there  can  be  no  happiness  for  the  people  and  no  safety  for  the 
throne. 

WM.  COBBETF. 
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TO    LORD   VISCOUNT    FOLKESTONE, 

ON  THE  PROCEEDINGS  IN   PARLIAMENT  DURING  THE   SESSION 
OF  1819,  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PAPER-MONEY. 


(Political  Register,  September,  1819.) 


LETTER    II.      . 

North  Hampslead,  Long  Island,  July  Kind,  1819. 
MY  LORD, 

In  my  last,  I  took  notice  only  of  the  retractations  of  some  of  the  he- 
roes of  the  Dungeon-bill.  In  the  present  letter,  it  is  my  intention  to 
observe  upon  the  grand  plan,  which  is  to  put  all  to  rights.  To  be  sure, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  see  what  may  be  the  precise  effect  of  measures  so 
strange  and  complicated.  It  is  such  an  odd  sort  of  way  of  getting"  to 
the  point  proposed ;  it  is  so  round-about,  so  crooked,  so  out  of  all  rule, 
that  one  can  hardly  say  what  it  is  likely  to  produce ;  but,  it  is  quite  easy 
to  say  what  it  will  not  produce,  and  that  is,  specie  payments  at  the  Bo- 
rough-bank. 

During  the  Debates  that  now  lie  before  me,  there  were  put  forth  such 
a  multitude  of  opinions,  differing  from  each  other,  that  one  would  be 
astonished  (if  any  thing  in  the  way  of  absurdity,  in  those  assemblies, 
could  astonish  us  at  this  day)  at  the  decision  being  by  unanimous  vote. 
This  proves,  that  the  decision  was  not  the  result  of  conviction,  and  for- 
bids us  to  attach  any  weight  to  it.  Indeed,  the  foolish,  the  contradictory, 
the  childish  conduct  of  those  assemblies,  for  years  past,  makes  us  sus- 
pect the  wisdom  of  all  they  say  and  of  all  they  do  ;  but,  in  short,  what 
do  we  want  more  to  induce  us  to  disregard  their  decisions  than  the  fact, 
that  they  have,  by  their  measures,  brought  the  nation  into  a  state, 
which  they  themselves  call  distressed  and  ruinous,  and  which  we  know 
to  be  miserable  beyond  all  example  ?  They  blame  the  Bank  Directors 
for  their  conduct  ;  but,  the  Bank  Directors,  bad  as  they  are,  could  not 
have  done  the  mischief,  if  the  Boroughmongers  had  not  authorized  them 
to  do  the  mischief. 

The  opinions  and  decisions  of  such  people  would  be  wholly  unworthy 
of  notice,  were  it  not  that  they  possessed  power  to  do  mischief.  I  will, 
for  this  reason,  make  some  remarks  upon  the  famous  plan.  But  as  an 
introduction  to  these  remarks,  I  must  notice  some  opinions  and  notions, 
which  appear  to  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  plan. 

It  was  said,  on  all  sides,  that  the  Borough-bank  might  have  resumed 
specie  payments  in  1816  ;  for  that  then  the  paper  was  at  par  with  gold. 
Yes,  it  was  at  par  with  gold,  but  it  was  only  because  specie  payments 
had  not  taken  place.  The  Borough-bank  could  not  have  ventured  to 
pay  in  specie  without  providing  itself  with  more  gold  than  it  then  had. 
To  have  made  this  provision,  it  must  have  issued  a  new  batch  of  notes, 
and  this  would,  in  an  instant,  have  raised  the  gold  above  the  paper ;  and 
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would,  of  course,  have  made  the  Borough-bank" unable  to  pay  in  specie. 
The  paper  may  be  brought  to  a  par  with  gold,  and  yet  the  Borough-bank 
may  be  unable  to  pay  hi  gold.  Not  only  that.  Bank  must  be  prepared 
for  a  run-,  but, all  the  country  banks  must  also  be  prepared  for  a  run. 
And,  is  it  pretended,  that  all  those  Banks  were  thus  prepared  in  1816  ? 
Nobody  will  have  the  impudence  to  pretend  to  believe  any  such  a  thing. 

To  be  able  to  pay,  really  to  pay,  in  specie,  there  must  be  full  as  much 
gold  afloat  and  in.  the  Bank  as  there  is  of  paper  afloat.  Indeed  there 
ought  to  be  more  gold  than  paper.  And,  it  is  pretended,  that  this  was 
the  case  in  1816  ?  As  to  the  people  refusing  gold  and  preferring  paper, 
the  people  had  no  choice.  The  thing  was  a  mere  trick.  The  tax- 
gatherers  were  ordered  to  refuse  gold  without  weighing  it :  the  bankers 
played  off  the  same  trick.  But  the  trick  did  not  last.  Gold  was  soon 
preferred  to  paper ;  and  the  gold  soon  wholly  disappeared. 

Besides,  when  it  is  said,  that  the  Bank  could  have  paid  in  specie,  it 
appears  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  attempt  to  prepare  to  pay  had  plunged 
the  country  into  the  deepest  of  misery.  The  misery  was  at  nearly  the  last 
stage  of  endurance  at  the  close  of  1816.  A  very  little  harder  pressing 
would  have  blown  up  the  whole  system.  Farms  were  deserted.  The 
paupers  prowled  from  parish  to  parish.  Society  was  nearly  dissolved. 
What,  then,  would  have  been  the  case,  if  the  Borough-bank  and  all  the 
Banks  had  enabled  themselves  to  pay  in  reality  ?  That  the  Banks  could 
have  paid  we  know  well ;  for  they  can  do  it  at  any  time ;  and  your  Lord- 
ship can  jump  from  the  top  of  a  chimney  of  Coleshill  House ;  but,  as 
to  the  consequences,  that  is  a  different  matter. 

The  Borough-bank  has  been  blamed  for  issuing  sovereigns  without  con- 
tracting its  issues  of  paper  at  the  same  time.  How  was  the  Bank  to 
getihe  sovereigns?  It  had  bought  them;  and  with  what?  Why,  with 
notes,  to  be  sure.  So  that  it  was  impossible  to  lessen  the  quantity  of 
paper  by  this  operation.  When,  indeed,  the  Bank  paid  out  sovereigns,  it 
would,  of  course,  receive  back  the  paper  which  it  had  given  for  them ; 
but  not  all  of  it ;  for  by  putting  out  paper  to  get  the  sovereigns,  the  Bank 
had  made  the  paper  be  below  par.  When,therefore,  the  sovereigns  got  out, 
it  was  impossible  that  they  could  remain  in  circulation,  seeing  that  they 
must  be,  at  once,  at  a  premium ;  seeing  that  the  golden  pound  must,  at 
once,  be  worth  more  than  the  paper  pound. 

What  wonder  was  it,  therefore,  that  the  sovereigns  marched  off  to  the 
mint  of  the  Bourbons  ?  The  Bank  might,  indeed,  have  contracted  its 
issues  so  as  to  have  kept  the  sovereigns  in  the  country  ;  but,  then,  this 
contraction,  together  with  that  of  the  country-banks,  would  have  pro- 
duced all  the  miseries  before-mentioned.  It  would  have  been  the  same 
thing  as  paying  in  specie.  It  would,  if  the  people  would  have  endured 
it,  caused  millions  to  die,  being  actually  starved.  The  breaking  of  little 
banks,  in  this  country,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is,  at  this  moment, 
producing,  all  of  a  sudden,  most  shocking  misery.  Men  are  prowling 
about  out  of  employ.  And  this,  though  the  national  Bank  pays  in  specie. 
But  the  lessening  of  the  quantify  of  the  circulating  medium,  no  matter 
what  that  medium  is,  must  of  necessity  produce  such  effects. 

And,  does  your  Lordship  really  believe,  that  it  can  be  lessened  in  Eng- 
land ?  Do  you  believe,  that  specie-payments  can  take  place  without  a 
lessening?  How  then  can  you  believe,  that  the  Borough-bank  and  all  the 
banks  could  have  paid  in  specie  in  1816  ? 

Lord  Grenville  said,  that  the  paper-system  added  to  the  taxes.     But 
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how  ?  Not  in  the  way  that  he  appeared  to  suppose.  It  has  caused  taxes 
to  be  laid,  because  it  has  enabled  the  Boroughmongers  to  borrow  money 
for  the  purpose  of  paying-  soldiers,  supporting-  French  emigrants,  larding 
the  fat  clergy  of  England,  and  granting  sinecures  and  pensions  to  them- 
selves and  families  and  dependants.  But,  the  money  once  borrowed,  the 
taxes  once  laid,  the  more  paper-money  there  is,  the  less  is  the  real  amount 
of  those  taxes.  The  price  of  all  things  rises ;  and,  of  course,  fewer 
things  of  the  same  real  value  are  wanted  to  discharge  any  given  amount 
of  tax.  For  instance,  if  I  am  a  farmer,  and  my  taxes  amount  to  a  hun- 
dred a-year,  I  have  two  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  to  part  with  in  order 
to  pay  my  taxes,  if  the  wheat  be  ten  shillings  a  bushel.  But,  if  the  quan- 
tity of  money  be  augmented,  so  as  to  make  wheat  twenty  shillings  a 
bushel,  I  l\|ve  only  a  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  to  part  with,  in  order  to 
pay  my  taxes. 

Hence  it  was,  that  the  taxes  were  paid,  and  cheerfully  paid,  until  1815  ; 
because,  though  their  nominal  amount  was  great,  the  great  quantity  of 
money  enabled  the  people  to  pay.  But  now,  when  endeavours  are  making 
to  pay  in  specie;  when,  of  course,  contractions  of  the  paper  are  taking 
place  ;  and  when  prices  are,  by  these  means,  kept  down,  the  taxes  are 
greatly  augmented,  not  by  an  increase,  but  by  a  diminution,  of  the  quan- 
tity of  the  paper.  And,  my  Lord,  do  you  believe,  that  specie -payments 
could,  then,  have  taken  place  in  1816,  and  that  the  then  nominal  amount 
of  the  taxes  could  have  been  paid  ?  Is  it  possible  that  your  Lordship 
can  believe  this  ? 

Yet,  this  is  JENKIN'SON'S  notion  now  !  And,  indeed,  it  appears  to  be 
the  notion  of  almost  all  the  members  of  both  Houses.  What  a  monstrous 
notion  ! 

Upon  the  nature  of  the  paper-system  generally,  Lord  Grenville  ob- 
served, that  it  was,  in  all  cases,  a  bad  system;  for  that,  though  it  gave 
the  appearance  of  prosperity,  though  it  enabled  governments  to  carry  on 
war,  and  to  do  divers  other  things,  for  awhile,  it  was  sure  to  produce 
great  calamities  in  the  end.  His  Lordship  made  a  long  a-do  in  saying 
this.  I  have  shown  the  thing  a  thousand  times  over.  But,  PAINE  did  it 
long  before,  when,  in  one  short  sentence,  he  told  his  readers,  that,  "  Pa- 
per-money was  strength  in  the  beginning,  and  feebleness  in  the  end:" 
words  which  the  Boroughmongers  will  soon  have  cause  most  feelingly  to 
understand. 

The  strength  of  the  Borough-paper  has  been  enjoyed  ;  and  now  its 
feebleness  has.  to  be  endured.  It  is  now  producing  evils  of  every  kind 
thatr can  be  imagined.  It  is  ruining  respectable  families;  it  is  pushing 
down  the  middling  class  of  people  ;  it  is  starving  the  labouring  classes  ; 
it  is  filling  the  transportation  ships,  and  making  the  gallows  groan  ;  it  is 
breaking  hearts  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  is  arming  the  hand  of  self- 
destruction.  A  scourge  far  greater  than  the  sword  and  the  pestilence. 
To  save  themselves  from  the  effects  of  this  system,  the  people  are,  in  all 
directions,  fleeing  to  foreign  lands ;  and  England,  which,  in  a  few  short 
months,  might,  by  wise  measures,  be  restored  to  happiness,  now  resem-1 
bles  a  city  infested  with  the  plague. 

Now,  as  to  the  PLAN,  the  grand  plan,  which  is  to  rescue  the  Borough- 
system  from  its  perilous  state;  it  is,  as  I  understand  it,  as  follows  : — 1. 
That  the  Borough-bank  shall  not  pay  in  coin  until  the  end  of  four  years  : 
2.  That  it  shall  begin  to  pay  its  notes  in  bullion  in  February  next,  provid- 
ed that  those  who  demand  such  payment  shall  not  demand  less  than  sixty 
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ounces  at  a  time ;  and  even  then,  the  Bank  is,  for  four  pounds  and  one 
shilling-  in  its  notes,  to  give  one  ounce  of  gold  ;  or,  in  other  words,  is  to 
receive  its  own  notes  at  a  discount  of  about  five  per  centum  :  3.  That, 
from  October  1820  to  May  1821,  the  Bank  is  to  pay  in  bullion  of  thirty 
ounces,  and  is  to  receive  its  notes  at  a  discount  of  about  two  and  a  half 
per  centum:  4.  That  in  1823,  the  Bank,  the  brave  Borough-bank,  the 
old  lady,  is,  without  any  reduction  of  debt,  to  pay  in  coin  \  \ ! — If  she  do, 
I  will  give  my  poor  body  up  to  be  broiled  on  one  of  Castlereagh's  widest- 
ribbed  gridirons.* 

Now  this  is  the  grand  plan.  This  is  the  remedy  unanimously  adopted. 
This  is  what  both  the  bodies  of  wiseacres  have  agreed  to.  This  is  the 
rock  of  Boroughmonger  salvation ;  and  that  this  rock  is  all  a  sham  I  am 
now  going  to  prove.— Indeed,  this  has  been,  a  hundred  tinges,  proved 
before-hand  ;  for  all  the  notions,  on  which  the  plan  is  founded,  have, 
over  and  over  again,  been,  by  me,  proved  to  be  false.  The  effects  of  the 
paper-system  were,  by  repeating  my  opinions  and  words,  pretty  well  de- 
scribed, during  the  debate  ;  but,  as  to  the  remedy,  every  notion,  on  which 
it  is  founded,  is  false. 

It  is  pretended,  that  the  plan  is  founded  on  evidence.  The  evidence, 
which  I  have  read  till  I  am  sick  almost  unto  death,  is  a  mass  of  heteroge- 
neous trash,  such,  I  believe,  as  never  was  before  compiled  into  a  book. 
The  witnesses  contradict  each  other  as  to  matters  of  fact  as  well  as  to 
matters  of  opinion  ;  and  every  witness,  either  directly  or  by  implication, 
contradicts  himself  over  and  over  again.  And,  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
stuff,  called  evidence,  there  is  not  one  sentence  worthy  of  attention,  ex- 
cept the  matters  of  fact,  stated  in  the  reply  of  the  directors  of  the  Borough- 
bank.  In  short,  the  stuff  called  evidence,  is  a  parcel  of  gabble  from  the 
lips  of  a  set  of  stock-jobbers  and  loan-jobbers,  who  know  very  well  how 
to  suck  blood  out  of  the  nation,  but  who  know  nothing  of  the  means  of 
putting  blood  into  it. 

Such  is  the  evidence,  on  which  this  plan  is  founded  ;  and,  it  must  be 
confessed,  the  witnesses,  the  evidence,  the  committees  and  the  plan,  are 
all  well  worthy  of  being  associated  together. 

The  Plan,  as  a  means  of  deceiving  the  people,  might,  if  there  were  no 
one  to  expose  it,  answer  its  purpose  for  a  short  time.  For,  it  puts  off  die 
day  of  real  payment  to  a  comfortable  distance.  The  guilty  always  seek  a 
distant  day  of  trial.  But,  to  have  appointed  the  four  years,  without  any 
intermediate  steps,  would  have  shook  off  a  great  many  of  the  fools,  who 
will  now  hang  on  to  the  system  a  little  longer, 

It  is  difficult,  in  all  cases,  to  deal  with  an  absurdity,  and  especially  if 
the  absurdity  be  complicated.  We  are  often  puzzled  by  the  silly  things, 
which  are  propounded  to  us  by  children,  or  by  men  of  childish  minds. 
We  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to  condescend  to  combat  notions,  which 
appear  unworthy  of  rational  beings.  We  are  seized  with  listlessness  and 

*This  passage  is  the  "  Gridiron  prophecy,"  which,  as  the  Bank  of  England 
has  been  paying  in  gold  ever  since  1823,  has.  been  said  to  be  falsified.  But,  the 
reader  will  see,  in  a  paragraph  of  this  same  letter  to  Lor;l  FOLKESTONE,  that  Mr. 
COBBETT,  explains  his  meaning  thus:  "  Is  it  not  impossible  for  the  Borough- 
bank  to  pay  ?  That  is  to  say,  without  total  ruin  to  the  nation  ?"  This  question, 
•whether  the  nation  is  ruined,  or  is  only  on  the  road  to  it,  is  now  (1837)  the  very 
one  that  politicians  are  disputing  ;  but  it  is  openly  and  constantly  declared  in 
and  out  of  Parliament,  that  PEEL'S  BILL  is  the  cause  of  the  ruin  that  has  taken 
place.  Thus,  then,  we  say  the  prediction  is  verified. — ED. 
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disgust  upon  such  occasions  ;  and  we  suffer  the  error  to  exist  and  prevail, 
rather  than  undertake  the  irksome  task  of  correcting  it.  But,  when  the 
prevalence  of  error  may  possibly  prolong  the  miseries  of  our  country ; 
and,  moreover,  when  not  to  expose  it  is  to  give  the  enemies  of  our  coun- 
try breathing  time  ;  it  becomes  our  duty  to  expose,  however  irksome  and 
disgusting  the  task. 

The  state  of  the  matter  is  this  :  there  exists,  in  England,  a  paper-system, 
which  is  now,  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  declared  to  be  the  cause,  or, 
at  least,  one  great  cause,  of  the  ruin  and  misery,  which  now  abound,  and 
which,  until  of  late  years,  never  did  so  greatly  abound  in  England.  Both 
Houses  agree,  that,  unless  this  system  can  be  got  rid  of3  the  English 
nation  must  become,  not  only  more  and  more  misera?}le,  but,  that,  in  the 
end,  and  at  rfo  very  distant  day,  it  must  become  a  scene  of  political  con- 
vulsion, or  of  the  most  abject  subserviency  to  the  will  of  other  nations, 

The  object  is,  therefore,  to  get  rid  of  this  system.  To  effect  this  object, 
there  is  but  one  way,  and  this  is  to  cause  the  paper- system  to  give  way  to 
a  system  of  gold  and  silver,  or,  in  a  single  word,  coin.  And,  therefore, 
the  measures  of  the  Parliament  are  intended  to  cause  coin  to  come  and 
take  the  place  of  paper,  in  a  great  degree,  at  least,  in  the  circulation  of 
the  country.  » 

There  is  a  thing  called  the  Bank,  which  has  made  and  still  makes  the 
paper-money,  and  which  sends  forth  that  money  instead  of  coin.  It  is 
clear,  that,  if  the  Parliament  can  force  the  Bank  to  pay  coin  in  exchange 
for  its  paper,  the  object  of  getting  rid  of  the  paper-system  can  be  accom- 
plished ;  but,  if  the  Parliament  cannot  do  this,  the  getting  rid  of  the  pa- 
per-system cannot  be  accomplished.  The  heroes  of  the  Dungeon-Bill 
say  that  they  can  force  the  Bank  to  pay  in  coin  :  I  say  they  cannot.  They 
have  produced  neither  fact  nor  argument  to  show  that  they  can.  Their 
evidence  is  not  worth  a  straw ;  experience  is  directly  against  them  ;  and 
not  one  single  argument  have  they  produced  to  show,  to  cause  any  one 
to  believe,  that  they  possess  such  ability.  I  might,  therefore,  dismiss  the 
question  at  once,  by  calling  them  fools,  or  liars,  and  by  appealing  to  events 
thus  far  in  proof  of  the  truth  of  my  opinions  and  assertions.  But,  as  in 
the  instance  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  TIERNEY,  I  forego  my  right  to  indulge  in 
idleness ;  and  will  once  more  prove,  that  the  case  of  our  enemies  is  des- 
perate ;  a  task  which  I  undertake,  not  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening 
our  friends  of  the  "  lower  orders ;"  but  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
knees  of  the  Fitzwilliams  knock  together;  for,  you  will  please  to  observe, 
my  Lord,  that  the  Boroug-hmongers  have  now  declared,  that  their  Bank 
must  pay  in  coin,  or  the  country  will  be  wholly  destroyed;  and,  by  the 
country  these  impudent  men  always  mean  themselves,  except  when  they 
are  talking  of  debts  to  be  paid  or  of  duties  to  be  performed. 

The  plain  state  of  the  case,  as  to  the  ability  of  the  Bank  to  pay  in  coin, 
is  this  :  the  Borough- bank  and  the  other  Banks  have  about  a  hundred 
millions  of  paper  out. — But,  though  I  believe  not  one  single  word,  con- 
tained in  any  paper  presented  by  the  Borough -bank,  let  us  take  that  Bank 
alone,  and  let  us  give  credit  to  its  accounts.  That  Bank  has,  then,  now 
afloat,  twenty-five  millions  of  its  own  paper.  Before  the  stoppage,  there 
were  about  from  20  to  30  millions  in  gold  in  the  country,  and  eight  mil- 
lions in  paper.  Less  than  this  sum  will  hardly  do  now ;  for,  with  this 
sum,  the  Borough-bank  was  unable  to  stand  a  run  of  three  days. 

How,  then,  is  the  Borough-bank  to  get  all  this  quantity  of  gold  into  the 
country  ?  It  is  not  sufficient  to  get  a  little :  a  mere  nest-egg :  a  little  to 
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utter  in  the  way  of  sham  :  enough  to  make  a  show.  There  must  be  gold 
to  circulate  throughout  the  country.  And,  how  is  this  gold  to  be  ob- 
tained ?  And  where  is  it  to  be  obtained  ? 

It  must  come  from  other  countries.  There  is  only  so  much  in  the  world  ; 
only  so  much  above  ground,  this  quantity  cannot  be  speedily  added  to; 
out  of  the  present  merchantable  quantity  it  must  come.  If  the  Borough- 
bank  notes  were  really  at  par  with  gold  at  this  moment,  the  price  of  gold 
would  be  raised  instantly  by  the  purchases  that  the  Borough-bank  might 
make  ;  so  that,  even  in  this  bare  and  short  view  of  the  matter,  the  bank- 
notes would,  at  once,  sink  below  par. 

Besides,  the  gold  must  be  bought  with  a  new  issue  of  notes',  a  parcel 
of  notes,  making  an  addition  to  those  now  in  circulation  ;  for,  this  parcel 
could  not  be  withdrawn  from  circulation  without  putting  the*whole  coun- 
try into  a  state  of  the  most  horrible  confusion.  Thus,  then,  the  Bank  would 
have  obtained  some  gold ;  but,  it  would  have  made  such  an  addition  to  its  notes 
as  to  cause  the  gold  to  be,  at  once  demanded  and  sent  out  of  the  country. 

Whether  the  Bank  would  be  able  to  issue  gold  in  exchange  for  its  notes 
at  a  discount  of  five  per  centum,  and  only  in  60-ounce  parcels,  I  am  not 
quite  sure ;  but,  this  is  not  paying  in  specie ;  nor  is  it  any  approach 
towards  paying  in  specie.  However,  I  do  not  belieye,  that  even  this  can 
be  done ;  for  the  Borough-bank  must  purchase  the  gold,  before  it  can 
issue  the  bars  of  gold.  It  must  issue  paper  to  buy  the  gold  with  ;  and, 
will  not  this  lower  the  value  of  the  paper  ?  And,  how,  then,  is  the  Bo- 
rough-bank to  face  the  demands  of  the  60-ounce-gentlemen  ?  It  is  true, 
that  nobody  but  Jews  and  such  like  people  will  go  for  the  60  ounces  ; 
but  they  will  go  for  them  ;  and  the  Borough-bank  will  be  hard  pushed, 
even  in  the  first  stage  of  the  bullion  trade. 

What,  then,  is  to  happen  in  the  subsequent  stages  ?  Is  it  not  impossi- 
ble for  the  Borough-bank  to  pay  ?  That  is  to  say,  without  total  ruin 
to  the  nation  ?  I  perceive,  that  your  Lordship  has  a  plan  of  your  own. 
Your  plan  is  tojix  the  Bank-paper  ut  a  discount  of  five  per  centum  ;  to 
make  the  Bank  always  pay  in  bullion  at  that  rate  ;  and  to  forbid  the  Bank 
ever  to  pay  in  coin  again  !  This  is  a  pretty  plan  enough,  especially  the 
latter  part  of  it,  which  would  be  so  very  easy  of  execution,  that  it  would 
be  sure  to  be  carried  into  effect.  YourLordship  appears  lo  have  read  old 
court-sycophant  JENKINSON  to  some  profit. 

However,  this  plan  would  fail,  all  except  the  last  part  of  it,  and  that  your 
Lordship  will  see  before  this  day  twelve  months.  The  Bank  cannot  pay 
in  the  60-ounce  way  without  first  lessening  the  whole  quantity  of  circu- 
lating medium  ;  and,  let  them  do  that  if  you  dare.  I  dare  you  to  do  it. 
I  set  all  such  plans  at  defiance. 

The  Borough-bank  Directors  have  put  the  question  on  the  true  footing. 
They  say  :  "  the  object  of  inquiry  now  is  not  when  the  Bank  will  be  pre- 
"  pared  to  resume  payments  in  specie  ;  but,  whether  the  public  will  be 
"  able  to  bear  that  redaction  of  the  circulating  medium,  which  a  SPEEDY 
"  adoption  of  the  measure  would  render  indisputable." 

The  word  SPEEDY  shall  be  more  fully  noticed  by  and  by. 

This  is  the  true  ground  ;  for,  it  is  impossible,  turn  the  thing  which 
way  you  frill,  for  the  Borough-bank  to  possess  the  means  of  resuming 
cash  payments  without  a  great  reduction  of  the  quantity  of  the,  circulating 
medium  ;  and,  if  such  reduction  take  place,  without  a  great  reduction  of 
the  Debt,  the  country  will  be,  by  your  own  acts,  plunged  into  confusion. 

The  Borough-bank  Directors  ivtethe  word  SPEEDY  as  a  saving  word. 
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If  they  had  not  used  some  word,  or  words,  to  this  amount,  they  would,  in 
fact,  have  said,  that  they  never  could  pay  in  specie  without  a  reduction 
of  the  Debt,  or  without  producing  universal  ruin  and  starvation.  It  would 
have  been  better  to  say  this  at  once  ;  for  this  is  the  fact. 

What  do  they  mean  by  SPEEDY  ?  What  difference  can  it  make  in  the 
end,  whether  the  progress  be  quick  or  slow  ?  The  Borough-bank  has  no 
gold.  It  acknowledges,  that  it  has  no  gold.  It  says  that  it  cannot  pay.  It 
must,  in  order  to  pay,  diminish  the  quantity  of  the  circulating  medium  ; 
and  will  the  public  ruin  be  less  because  this  diminution  may  take  place  by 
slow  degrees  ?  If  I  am  a  farmer,  who  would  be  totally  ruined  to-morrow, 
by  a  reduction  of  the  circulating  medium  to  the  full  extent  required  to  en- 
able the  Bank  to  pay,  will  it  better  my  lot  if  the  reduction  take  place  dur- 
ing the  space  of  a  year  ?  To  be  sure  I  shall  keep  out  of  jail  for  364  days 
longer :  or,  rather,  I  shall  go  into  jail  364  days  later  ;  but,  to  jail  I  must 
go  at  last.  The  reducing  of  the  quantity  of  the  circulating*  medium  is  a 
drawing  of  the  life-blood  out  of  the  nation.  To  draw  it  away  all  at  once, 
as  Dr.  RUSH  of  Philadelphia  used  to  do  in  the  case  of  his  yellow-fever 
patients,  would,  as  the  Doctor's  practice  did,  kill  at  once;  kill  outright. 
But,  a  niggling  at  the  vein  every  day  for  a  long  while,  will,  when  the 
last  drop  comes,  produce  the  same  effect. 

It  appears,  to  me, -therefore,  to  be  downright  nonsense  to  talk  about 
resuming  cash-payments  by  slow  degrees,  or  by  any  degrees  at  all.  And 
yet  this  notion,  absurd  as  it  is,  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the  adoption 
of  the  grand  plan.  And  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  experience ;  recent  ex- 
perience. How,  then,  can  any  rational  man  place  any  confidence  in  the 
efficacy  of  such  a  plan  ? 

Your  Lordship  did  state  one  or  two  plain  and  undeniable  truths  ;  and, 
one  of  these  was,  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  injustice  to  make  the 
nation  pay,  in  gold,  interest  on  a  debt  contracted  in  paper ;  and,  if  you 
had  just  observed,  that  you  took  this  from  the  25th  letter  of  "  Paper 
against  Gold,"  you  would,  on  this  occasion,  have  acted  a  manly  part. 
But,  my  Lord,  there  is  something  else  besides  the  interest  of  the  debt, 
which  requires  reducing.  The  Hampshire  petition,  which  had  better 
luck  than  the  petition,  which  I  sent  to  your  Lordship,  you  will  find, 
though  very  long,  in  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  February, 
1817;  and  that  petition  contains  the  following  words:  words,  which 
will,  I  trust,  be  remembered,  when  all  the  present  gabble  about  bullion 
and  exchanges  and  market  and  mint  prices  shall,  for  the  honour  of  the 
nation,  be  wholly  obliterated  from  our  memory. 

"  9.  That,  as  to  sinecures,  pensions,  and  grants,  not  fully  merited  by  well- 
known  public  services,  your  petitioners  do  hope,  that  at  a  time  like  the  present, 
your  honourable  House  will  not  suppose  it  possible  that  they  can  be  endured, 
especially  when  your  honourable  House  sees,  on  the  one  hand,  the  poor-l.ouses 
crowded  with  paupers  who  have  seen  better  days,  the  jails  swarming  with 
debtors  whom  no  degree  of  care  and  industry  has  been  able  to  save  from  ruin, 
whole  millions  of  starving  creatures,  who  when  they  open  their  eyes  in  the 
morning,  know  not  where  to  find  the  means  of  breaking  their  fast ;  and,  wlien 
your  honourable  House,  turning  to  the  other  hand,  sees  the  sinecurists,  pen- 
sioners and  grantees,  shining  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  wealth,  and  indulging  in 
all  the  enjoyments  of  luxury,  each  individual  of  some  of  whom  having,  as  your 
petitioners  are  ready  to  prove  at  the  bar  of  your  honourable  House,  received 
annually  more  money  out  of  the  public  taxes  than  would  be  sufficient  to  main- 
tain a  thousand  of  the  families  who  largely  contribute  towards  the  paying  of 
those  taxes  ;  nor  need  your  petitioners;  remind  your  honourable  House  that 
ft ere  are  some  of  those  individuals,  each  of  whom  has,  within  the  last  thirty 
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years,  received  from  the  aforesaid  source  much  more  than  half  a  million  of 
principal  money ;  and  if  your  petitioners  were  to  say  nearly  a  million  of  money, 
their  statement  would  only  approach  nearer  to  the  truth. 

"  10.  With  regard  to  salaries,  paid  out  of  the  public  money,  your  petitioners 
beg  leave  humbly  to  observe,  that  they  have  only  to  refer  your  honourable 
House  to  your  own  Journals,  and  to  the  Statute-book  for  the  space  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  in  order  to  afford  your  honourable  House  ample  conviction  of  the 
fact  that  the  salaries  of  the  Judges  have  been  doubled,  that  the  salaries  of  the 
Police  Justices  have  been  greatly  augmented,  and  that  a  like  augmentation  has 
taken  place  in  almost  all  other  salaries,  and  in  the  pay  and  allowances  of  an 
enormous  military  staff  establishment,  and  that  all  these  augmentations  have 
been  adopted  upon  the  express  ground  of  the  augmentation  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  price  of  wages,  in  the  price  of  all  articles  of  dress,  in  the  rents  of 
houses  and  land,  and  in  the  prices  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  and,  therefore, 
now,  that  it  is  notorious  that  these  latter  have  all  been  diminished  in  the  degree 
of  nearly  one-half,  your  petitioner!  will  not  insult  your  honourable  House  by  ap- 
pearing to  suppose  that  you  will  refuse  their  humble  request,  that  the  above 
said  salaries  and  pay  may  be  immediately  reduced  in  the  same  degree. 

"11.  And,  as  to  the  interest  on  the  annuities  constituting  the  funded  debt, 
your  petitioners,  agreeing  in.  opinion  with  a  noble  Earl  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  that  the  currency  of  the  country  had  been  changed,  that  the  taxes, 
•which  were  imposed  in  a  currency  of  low  value,  are  now  collected  in  a  currency 
of  high  value,  beg  leave  to  observe  also,  that  the  far  greater  part  of  the  debr, 
which  was  contracted  in  low  currency,  is  now  paid  an  interest  for,  by  the 
people,  in  a  high  currency,  and  that  this,  the  greatest  of  all  the  causes  of  the 
nation's  ruin,  has  arisen  from  the  stoppage  of  cash  payments  at  the  Bank  of 
England,  in  the  ye  ay  1797  ;  a  stoppage  in  breach  of  the  Charter  of  the  Bank 
Company,  in  breach  of  all  the  laws  of  debtor  and  creditor,  tending  only  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Bank  Company  itself,  and  solicited,  and  procured  to  be 
sanctioned,  by  that  Company.  Therefore,  your  petitioners  most  humbly  pray, 
that  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  funded  debt  may  be  immediately  reduced,  in 
such  a  degree  that  the  fruit  of  the  whole  productive  labour  of  the  country  may 
no  longer  be  swallowed  up  by  the  dealers  in  bank-paper,  or,  to  adopt  the  words 
of  a  petition,  received  by  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  to\vn  of  Leicester,  at 
the  time  of  the  South  Sea-Bubble,  your  petitioners  most  humbly  implore  your 
honourable  House,  *  that  the  last  drop  of  the  nation's  blood  may  not  be  poured 
out  to  be  licked  up  by  the  cannibals  of  Change  Alley.'  " 

I  am  very  far  indeed  from  being-  satisfied  with  the  reduction,  men- 
tioned by  you,  my  Lord.  My  petition  of  1S18,  which  your  Lordship 
refused  to  present  because  it  was  too  long,  contains  a  prayer  for  a  mea- 
sure, which  would  be  just,  as  far  as  it  went ;  but,  indeed,  the  measures, 
humbly  submitted  by  me,  in  my  letters,  of  last  winter,  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  contain  the  only  plan,  which,  in  my  opinion,  can  prevent  a 
bloody  revolution  in  England. 

Nevertheless,  the  sapient  JENKINSON  will  not  hear  of  a  reduction  of 
the  value  of  the  circulating  medium  upon  your  plan  and  that  of  my  Lord 
Little-Shilling-  of  Birmingham  ;  for,  this  latter  nobleman's  project  i.s 
precisely  the  same  as  yours  in  principle,  though  the  two  projects  differ 
in  degree.  You  are  for  making  gold  pass  at  four  shillings  an  ounce 
more  than  its  usual  value,  and  Lord  Little-Shilling-  is  for  making  a 
shilling  pass  for  eighteen-pence.  Oh !  no,  says  wise  Jenkinson,  we 
muSl  come  back  to  the  old  standard  ! — and  while  Grenville  is  bawling* 
aloud,  that  the  Bank  has  caused  a  violation  of  all  contracts,  Jenkinson 
insists,  that  no  contracts  shall  be  violated  with  the  fundholders  or  other 
lenders  of  money. 

If  this  man  be  in  his  usual  senses,  what  a  state  must  England  be  in, 
to  have  such  a  prime  minister  ?  It  is  clear  to  me,  and  I  think  it  must 
be  clear  to  every  one,  that  the  Borough-bank  can  never  pay  in  specie, 
without  bringing  wheat  down  to  jive  shillings  a  bushel.  And,  can  the 
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interest  of  the  debt  be  paid  with  wheat  at  that  price  ?  This  is  the  ques- 
tion and  the  only  question  to  keep  in  view.  And,  indeed,  this  is  the 
question,  which  the  Borough-bank  Directors  have  in  substance,  put  to 
the  Committees  of  the  two  Houses. 

However,  your  Lordship's  project  of  debasing  the  currency  would  not 
succeed.  You  have  borrowed  from  me  (without  acknowledgement)  a 
sound  principle  or  two ;  but  your  application  of  them  is  all  your  own ; 
and  it  is  childish  beyond  all  description. 

All  the  obstacles  to  the  obtaining  of  coin,  on  the  part  of  the  Borough- 
bank,  applies  to  the  obtaining  of  bullion.  It  is  agreed,  on  all  hands, 
that  the  Bank  has  not  the  bullion  now,  The  paper  is  now  at  discount 
of  about  five  per  centum,  and  there  you  wish  to  keep  it  by  law.  And  yet 
you  wish,  by  the  same  law,  to  compel  the  Bank  to  pay  in  bullion.  So 
you  think,  that,  because  the  gold  is  now  at  this  discount,  it  will  not  get 
to  a  greater  discount,  when  the  Bank  shall  be  compelled  to  pay  in 
bullion.  Before  it  can  pay  in  bullion,  it  must  buy  bullion,  if  you  please ; 
for,  though  Acts  can  be  passed  to  put  men  into  dungeons,  no  Acts  can 
put  gold  bullion  into  the  Borough-bank,  without  the  Bank's  buying  the 
gold  Jirst.  Now,  this  very  proceeding  of  buying  the  gold  will  raise  the 
value  of  the  gold  abroad,  and  sink  the  value  of  the  paper  at  home  ;  for, 
the  wise  and  omnipotent  Parliament,  all-wise  and  all-powerful  as  it  is, 
cannot,  by  any  means  prevent  this  effect. 

But,  my  Lord,  I  am  weary  of  proving  the  truth  of  these  opinions. 
Look  again  at  "  Paper  against  Gold."  Look  at  the  supposed  case,  in 
that  work,  of  our  old  friend,  MADAME  DE  YONG,  selling  gold  to  the  Bank. 
Look  at  my  Letter  to  Tierney.  And  then  look  at  the  confessions,  which 
the  stupidity  of  the  Borough-tyrants  has  extorted  from  the  Directors  of 
the  Borough. bank.  Look  at  these,  my  Lord  Folkestone,  and  then  you 
will,  I  hope,  clearly  see  the  childishness  of  your  project. 

Well,  then,  after  all,  how  is  any  such  plan  to  succeed  ;  and,  indeed, 
how  is'it  ever  to  have  effect  in  any  degree  ?  Things  utterly  impossible 
are  required  by  these  plans.  They  require,  that  the  Borough-bank  shall 
pay  in  gold  ;  and  yet  that  it  shall  not  increase  the  amount  of  its  notes  ; 
though  it  is  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  that  the  Bank  has  not  the  gold 
now,  and  that  it  cannot  get  it  without  first  putting  out  more  notes  than 
it  now  has  out,  to  get  the  gold  with.  Does  there  need  any  thing  more  to 
show  the  monstrous,  the  brutal,  absurdity  of  such  a  plan,  and  of  every 
plan  of  a  similar  description  ? 

There,  is,  however,  one  thing  yet  to  notice;  one  little  rag  of  this 
bundle  of  frauds  and  blunders  ;  and  that  is,  that  the  Borough-bank  will 
be  enabled  to  pay  in  bullion,  or  specie,  or  in  both,  by  the  means  of 
payments  to  be  made  to  it  by  the  thing  that  is  called  the  Government. 
Now,  how  does  this  matter  stand  ?  The  Government  has  to  pay  an 
army,  judges,  police-justices,  placemen,  pensioners,  Olivers,  Castleses, 
and  so  on  ;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  it  has  always,  in  advance  of  the  taxe<, 
a  parcel  of  bank-notes  from  the  Borough-bank.  This  is  precisely  the  same 
thing  as  it  would  be  for  the  Government  to  issue  these  notes  themselves. 

Well  ;  how  is  the  Government  to  pay  the  Bank  for  these  advances  ? 
Why,  by  suffering  the  Bank  to  keep  the  ten  millions  (suppose  that  to  be 
the  sum)  of  its  notes,  when  they  come  in,  and  not  advance  them  again. 
But,  how  is  the  Government  then,  to  pay  Castles,  Oliver,  and  the  rest  ? 
Why,  it  must  make  a  loan  ;  and  how  is  the  loan  to  be  paid  ?  Why,  by 
heavens,  in  new  advances  of  notes,  or  not  at  all ! 
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No,  say  you,  the  loan  may  be  paid  in  another  way.  Well,  suppose 
there  to  be  no  loan  for  a  while;  what  then  ;  why,  at  the  very  least,  the 
ten  millions  would  be  taken  out  of  circulation  ;  the  circulating-  medium 
would  be  diminished  in  a  great  degree  ;  and  the  consequence  would  be 
distress  and  misery  far  surpassing  that  of  1816. 

Thus,  then,  is  the  system  fairly  on- the  breakers.  It  has,  ever  since 
1811,  been  endeavouring  to  get  off;  but,  there  it  still  lies,  rocking  and 
rolling,  and  beating  itself  about,  with  ever  and  anon  a  shot  fired  into  it 
by  me,  striking  it,  sometimes  in  the  rigging,  and  sometimes  in  the  hull  : 
and,  with  the  lightning  of  the  "  PUFF-OUT,"  constantly  threatening  it 
with  instant  destruction. 

Yet,  my  Lord,  on  the  safety  of  this  system,  so  perilously  situated, 
the  safety  of  the  Borough-system  wholly  depends.  Not  one  week  can 
the  latter  outlive  the  former.  It  would,  therefore,  if  the  Boroughmongers 
had  comiflon  sense,  be  their  object,  their  main  object,  to  inquire  how 
they  can  so  manage  matters  as  to  preserve  their  titles  and  estates  amidst 
the  convulsions,  which  the  dissolution  of  the  paper-system  will  give  rise 
to.  But,  perhaps,  I  may  treat  of  this  matter  in  another  Register;  though, 
what  the  Boroughmongers  shall  do  in  such  a  case  is  a  matter  of  far  lesg 
consequence  than  what  shall  be  done  by  the  King  and  his  oppressed 
people. 

It  is  clear  to  every  man  of  common  sense,  that  the  nation  cannot 
go  on  in  the  present  path  for  any  length  of  time.  A  great  cha?ige  must 
take  place ;  and  whether  that  change  shall  produce  the  total  ruin  and 
degradation  of  the  order,  to  which  your  Lordship  belongs,  will  depend, 
even  now,  on  the  conduct  pursued  by  that  order.  Scourges,  dungeons, 
gags,  halters,  axes,  will  no  longer  be  of  any  avail.  A  nation  cannot  be 
killd\  and,  killed  the  English  nation  must  be  now,  or  it  must  and  will 
have  its  rights. 

Every  day's  experience  tends  to  add,  if  that  be  possible,  to  the  hatred 
and  contempt,  which  the  people  have  long  justly  entertained  towards  those, 
who  have  been  the  cause  of  their  sufferings.  The  gabbling  about  ex- 
changes and  bullion  and  market-prices  of  gold  and  silver  is  as  ridiculous 
as  the  disputes  of  Milton's  Devils  about  aj-ace,  free-will,  free-knowledge, 
and  predestination  ;  and  the  situation  of  those  Devils  does,  upon  the 
whole,  afford  no  very  imperfect  resemblance  of  that  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  pandimonium  of  paper-money. 

Who  can  have  any  respect  for  men,  who,  though  differing  as  widely 
from  each  other  as  opposite  colours  differ;  whose  principles  all  differ  ; 
whose  opinions  as  to  effects  differ  ;  and  yet  who  came  to  an  unanimous 
decision  :  whose  fears  haunt  them  to  that  degree,  that  they  dare  not  even 
back  their  declared  opinions  with  their  votes?  It  was  echoed  about  that 
you  must  look  your  situation  in  the  face.  Faith  ;  you  dare  as  much  look 
death  in  the  face.  I  have,  over  and  over  again,  held  up  its  face  to  you; 
and  you  have  constantly  turned  away  your  eyes. 

And  this,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  will  be  your  conduct  to  the  last 
moment.  "In  all  human  probability,  the  whole  of  the  interest  of  the 
"  debt,  and  all  the  sinecures  and  pensions  and  salaries,  and  also  the 
"  expences  of  a  thundering  standing  army,  will  continue  to  be  made  up, 
".  by  taxes,  by  loans,  by  Exchequer  bills,  by  every  species  of  contrivance,  to 
"  the  latest  possible  moment,  and  until  the  whole  of  the  paper-system, 
"  amidst  the  war  of  opinions,  of  projects,  of  interests  and  of  passion, 
"  shall  go  to  pieces  like  a  ship  upon  the  rocks,"  This,  my  Lord,  was 
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my  prediction,  in  that  Address,  which  contained  my  taking-leave  of 
England  a  little  more  than  two  years  ago;  and,  perhaps,  before  I  again 
see  the  shores  of  that  beloved  land,  short  as  the  interval  raay  be,  the 
prediction  will  have  been  completely  fulfilled. 

WM.  COBBETT. 


TO    SIR    ROBERT    PEEL, 

BARONET  AND  COTTON-WEAVER, 

ON  THE  PETITION,    PRESENTED   BY  HTM  AGAINST  THE  RESOLU- 
TIONS, IN  PARLIAMENT,  RELATIVE  TO  SPECIE-PAYMENTS. 


(Political  Register,  October,  1819.) 


Nor  III  Hampslead,  Long  Island,  Aug.  1,  1819. 
SIR, 

Few  things  have  given  me  more  pleasure  than  to  hear  your  dismal 
tone  at  the  Meeting,  at  the  London  Tavern,  on  the  18th  of  May  last,  and 
your  more  dismal  tone,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  you  presented 
the  Petition  of  the  Merchants  and  Bankers.  This  tone  bespoke  the  great 
change,  which  had,  of  late  years,  taken  place.  It  said,  that  you  felt,  that 
the  good  old  times  of  popular  delusion,  and  of  Church-and-king  mobs, 
were  gone  for  ever ;  and  it  told  me,  that  you  might  possibly  now  be  in  a 
proper  state  of  mind  to  hear  some  remarks  on  your  past,  as  well  as  on 
your  recent  conduct.  At  any  rate,  this  is  a  proper  time,  to  offer  such  re- 
marks to  the  people  of  England  ;  for  now  it  is  that  the  natural  fruits  of 
your  conduct  and  that  of  your  numerous  associates  are  ripening  and 
shedding  their  poison. 

I  cannot,  it  seems  to  me,  proceed,  in  the  performance  of  this  task  in  a 
better  way  than  that  of  taking  your  two  speeches,  that  made  at  the 
Tavern,  and  that  made  in  the  House,  and  comment  upon  them.  You 
have  been  snug  out  of  sight  for  some  years ;  but,  since  you  have  thrusted 
yourself  forward,  you  must  take  the  consequences.  The  speech  at  the 
Tavern  refers  us  back  to  the  origin  of  the  paper  system  ;  or,  at  least,  to 
the  epoch,  when  it  became  daringly  unjust;  and  it  also  refers  us  to  the 
part,  which  you  acted,  upon  that  memorable  occasion. 

The  speech  at  the  Tavern  is  given  to  us  as  follows  :  — 

"  Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  rose  for  tVie  purpose  of  proposing  certain  resolutions.  It 
gave  him  much  pleasure  to  see  upon  the  present  occasion  so  numerous  and  re- 
spectable a  Meeting.  He  would  take  the  liberty  of  occupying  their  attention  for 
some  time,  but  it  was  not  necessary  to  offer  any  apology,  when  the  subject  upon 
which  they  were  assembled  was  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  country.  He 
observed  the  effects  of  the  Bank  Restriction  through  its  various  stages,  from  the 
commencement  to  the  present  time.  He  was  in  Parliament  in  }797,when  that 
great  and  upright  Minister,  Mr>  Pitt,  felt  it  his  duty,  under  the  circumstances 
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of  the  country,  to  bring  forward  this  measure,  which  was  dictated  by  necessity. 
Their  enemies  at  that  time,  finding  themselves  unable  to  overcome  them  by  force 
of  arms,  had  recourse  to  another  expedient,  and  endeavoured  to  ruin  them  in  their 
finance.  It  was  this  which  rendered  it  expedient  to  propose  a  Restriction  of  Cash 
Payments,  and  the  measure  was  sanctioned  in  that  City  by  the  approbation  of 
a  most  respectable  meeting.  He  hoped  a  like  result  would  take  place  on  the 
present  occasion,  and  that  they  would  come  to  such  Resolutions  as  would  in- 
spire both  the  Bank  and  the  country  with  confidence.  He  did  not  attend 
there  from  any  personal  or  interested  motives,  but  because  he  felt  that  the  in- 
terests of  trade  and  commerce  were  deeply  interested  in  the  present  question. 
He  was  under  no  obligation  to  the  Bank,  but  as  an  Englishman  he  could  not  but 
feel  the  services  they  rendered  to  the  public.  Through  their  means  the  country 
was  enabled  to  pass  successfully  through  all  its  difficulties,  to  terminate  a  long  and 
arduous  struggle  ivith  glory,  and  to  give  security  and  independence  to  Europe. 
The  measure,  when  first  proposed,  was  to  be  of  short  duration,  but  it  was  con- 
tinued from  time  to  time.  During  its  operation  trade  and  commerce  went  on 
increasing,  because  there  was  abundant  circulating  medium  to  supply  all  de- 
mands. Previous  to  the  Restriction  gold  was  the  medium  through  which  trade 
was  carried  on.  That  being  drawn  away  by  the  necessary  calls  of  the  public  ser~ 
vice,  if  paper  was  not  substituted,  the  country  could  not  stand.  The  Bullion 
Committee  was  the  first  that  examined  this  subject,  and  it  might  be  said  that 
their  Report  was  the  origin  of  the  two  others,  lately  presented  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  by  the  Committees  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  the 
Bank.  He  had  a  relation  at  the  head  of  one  of  them,  but  he  did  not  for  this 
reason  consider  himself  bound  by  the  opinions  they  expressed,  or  answerable 
for  them  in  any  way.  He  differed  from  these  reports  iu  many  respects.  There 
were,  no  doubt,  many  able  men  concerned  in  drawing  them"  up,  but  they  had 
not,  aitd  could  not  have,  so  many  opportunities  as  persons  in  trade,  of  observ- 
ing the  effects  produced  by  a  sudden  contraction  of  the  circulating  medium  of 
the  country.  However  able  they  might  be,  and  however  deep  their  speculative 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  he  felt  convinced,  that  the  sound  and  most  eligible 
mode  of  proceeding  in  the  business,  would  originate  in  that  great  city.  Know- 
ing from  experience  the  advantages  arising  from  an  abundant  circulating  medium, 
the  conveniences  it  afforded  to  trade,  and  all  branches  of  industry,  he  should  be 
sorry  to  see  the  time  when  they  were  cramped  in  their  circulation  and  credit. — 
Whatever  might  be  the  effects  attributed  to  the  Bank  Restriction,  he  would  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  the  country  was  at  present  in  a  more  flourishing  state  than 
before  that  measure  was  passed.  During  its  continuance  trade  and  commerce 
were  every  day  extending  themselves.  He  was  no  longer  in  trade  himself,  but 
his  heart  was  with  it,  and  nothing  could  give  him  more  pain  than  to  see  the 
means  of  carrying  it  on  cramped  in  any  degree." 

Now,  Sir,  to  follow  the  order  of  your  speech,  what  right  had  you  to 
insult  any  single  Englishman,  and  much  less  a  company  of  Englishmen, 
by  saying  that  PITT  was  'A  great  and  upright  Minister?  As  to  his  up- 
Tightness,  he  lies  covered  by  bills  of  indemnity  ten-fold,  one  of  which 
was  to  protect  his  carcass,  while  alive,  from  the  legal  consequences  of 
having,  in  a  secret  manner,  misapplied  large  sums  of  the  public  money ! 
If  these  be  proofs  of  uprightness,  infamy,  and  honour  must  change  sig*- 
nifications.  His  acts  of  atrocious  tyranny  ;  his  cruelties,  committed  on 
so  many  men,  during  the  existence  of  his  gagging  and  dungeon  bills  ;  his 
swarms  of  spies  and  informers  ;  his  unsparing  plunder  of  the  people  : 
all  these  live  in  our  recollection,  and  are  called  up  fresh  before  us,  when 
we  hear  men  impudent  enough  to  speak  in  his  praise.  The  day  is  not,  I 
trust,  far  distant,  when  those  bands  of  scoundrels,  called  PITT  CLUBS, 
will  think  it  prudent  to  change  their  tone.  They  have  insulted  the  nation 
long  enough  with  praises  bestowed  upon  this  man  ;  this  inventor  of  all 
the  infamous  measures,  which  in  the  finance  and  taxing  way,  have  ha- 
rassed and  tormented  England. 

As  to  the  GREATNESS  of  Pitt,  the  subject  of  astonishment  is,  how  any 
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one,  not  an  idiot,  can  call  him  great  at  the  very  moment  when  the  sins  and 
iniquities  of  his  system  are  all  staring  us  in  the  face.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment, when  the  whole  nation,  his  own  partisans  not  excepted,  are  ready 
and  forward  to  proclaim  that  it  is  to  the  infernal  system  of  paper-money, 
principally,  that  the  country  pwes  all  its  calamities,  and  when  these  ca- 
lamities are  great  beyond  example,  and  almost  beyond  belief.  This  system 
has  produced  evils  which  the  nation  never  felt  before.  These  evils  are 
now  seen  as  well  as  felt.  It  is  now  manifest*  that,  unless  a  change  of 
system  take  place,  the  whole  form  of  Government  is  in  imminent  danger 
of  going-  to  pieces.  AH  men  now  agree  in  this  :  and,  this  is  the  moment, 
which  you  choose  'for  trumpetting  this  man  forth  as  a.  great  man  !  He 
was  SL  great  talker;  a  man  of  "showy  but  of  shallow  parts;"  an  impu- 
dent and  dextrous  declaimer  ;  a  man  always  capable  to  give  reasons  suffi- 
cient to  keep  his  adherents  in  countenance  in  doing  acts  of  injustice  and 
folly.  But,  nothing  did  he  ever  understand  with  regard  to  the  well-govern- 
ing of  a  country.  He  did  not  see  the  tendency  of  his  own  schemes  and 
efforts.  He  was  short-sighted  in  the  extreme.  He  appeared  to  possess 
not  the  smallest  degree  of  profundity.  He  never  dipped  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  things.  He  lived  along  from  expedient  to  expedient.  And  he, 
at  last,  died,  leaving  bad  to  become  daily  worse  and  worse.  But,  he 
made  you  a  BARONET!  And,  which  was  more,  his  measures,  while  they 
tended  to  ruin  the  nation,  tended  to  fatten  you. 

Your  next  assertion  is,  that  the  Bank-stoppage  Act  was  first  passed  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  injuring  our  finances.  You  say,  that  they  found 
themselves  "  unable  to  overcome  ns  by  force  of  aims,  and  that  they, 
"  therefore,  resorted  to  the  erpedient  of  endeavouring  to  ruin  us  in  our 
"  finances."  First,  this  is  false  in  point  of  fact.  The  enemy  had  no 
hand  in  the  thing  :  the  enemy,  though  he  might  have  done  it  effectually, 
made  no  attempt  on  our  finances.  It  was  the  people  of  England,  who, 
by  carrying  the  notes  to  the  Bank,  and  demanding  gold,  compelled  the 
Bank  to  declare  its  insolvency,  or  to  seek  protection  from  Pitt. 

PITT*  indeed,  by  the  means  of  a  PUFF-OUT,  had  completely  overset  the 
finances  of  France.  By  forg-ed  French  paper- money  he  had  overset  the 
French  system  of  paper ;  but  the  French,  owing  to  the  stupidity  of  their 
rulers,  never  retaliated  from  first  to  last.  So  that  this  charge  against  the 
enemy  is  wholly  false.  The  enemy  was  bent  on  feats  in  arms,  while  our 
warrior,  in  Downing-street,  was  bent  on  forgery  ;  on  feats  with  the  graving 
tool  and  the  press.  The  stoppage  of  the  Bank  was  produced  by  its  want 
of  gold  to  pay  its  notes  with.  It  had  not  a  sufficiency  of  gold  ;  and  that 
this^was  the  case  had  been  asserted  by  PAINE,  the  year  before,  in  that 
work,  which,  seeing  how  soon  its  assertions  were  verified,  would  have 
immortalized  any  other  man  that  ever  lived.  Ths  enemy,  therefore,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter;  but.  if  the  measure  had  really  been  re- 
sorted to  from  fear  of  the  enemy,  what  a  state  was  that  for  a  country  to 
be  placed  in  ?  If  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country  had  been  so  ma- 
naged as  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  enemy  to  overturn  the  Government, 
or  to  compel  it  to  declare  itself  a  bankrupt,  oould  the  man,  who  had  had 
the  management  of  those  finances,  be  a  great  man  ¥  Was  he  a  great 
man,  who  laid  the  sure  foundation  of  all  those  troubles  and  all  those 
miseries,  which  now  afflict  the  nation  ?  Was  he  a  great  man,  who  was 
the  author  of  that  system,  against  which  all  his  then  colleagues  now  cry 
out,  and  for  having  participated  in  the  adoption  of  which  they  now  ex- 
presa  their  repentance  ?  But,  Sir,  go  on  ;  go  on  to  the  last  moment ! 
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Keep  up  your  insolence.  Beard  the  distressed  nation  with  praises  of  this 
profligate  and  perfidious  man.  Go  on,  I  say;  but,  do  not  complain,  if 
you  should  share  the  fate  of  the  atrocious  surviving1  associates  of  this  man, 
to  mention  whose  name,  without  some  mark  of  reprobation,  is  really  a 
crime.. 

You  told  the  meeting,  that  Englishmen  could  not  help  feeling  the  ser- 
vices, which  the  Bank  had  rendered  the  public  ;  seeing,  that,  by  the  means 
of  the  Bank,  "  the  country  had  been  enabled  to  pass  successfully  through 
"  all  its  difficulties  to  a  glorious  termination  of  the  struggle,  and  to  give 
"  security  and  independence  to  Europe/' 

Now,  thou  Baronet  of  the  spinning-jenny,  has  the  country  passed 
through  all  its  difficulties  ?  What  impudence,  or  what  folly  !  There  lies 
the  poor  patient,  stretched  on  his  death-bed,  evidently  getting,  hourly, 
worse  and  worse:  and,  in  come  you,  with  your  soft  voice  and  empty 
smiles,  and  extol  the  doctor  who  has  cured  him  !  Oh,  no  !  the  difficul- 
ties are  not  "  passed  through."  They  only  now  begin  to  show  themselves 
in  their  formidable  shape.  When  Napoleon  was,  at  last,  put  down,  the 
COURIER  exclaimed,  "  The  play  is  over,  let  us  go  to  supper!"  Upon  that 
text  I  wrote  a  long  sermon.  "  We  cannot  go  to  supper  yet,"  said  I ;  "  we 
must  pay  the  Bill  for  the  play  first."  And,  Mr.  TIERNEY,  in  his  speech  of 
the  7th  of  June  last,  says,  on  the  subject  of  the  late  war  and  of  the 
finances  at  present,  "We  must  now  pay  the  bill."  Yes;  there  are 
enough  to  say  this  now.  I  have  used  this  very  phrase  a  thousand  times ; 
and  I  really  wonder  how  any  man  can  now  stand  up  in  public,  and  thus 
slavishly  repeat  my  very  words,  and  that,  too,  without  the  least  allusion 
to  the  source,  whence  they  are  drawn  !  I  seem  to  be  fair  game  for  all : 
every  one  seems  to  have  a  pluck  at.my  plumage. 

To  return  to  your  wise  observations  :  it  is,  then,  according  to  you,  the 
Bank,  to  whom  all  the  glory  is  really  dus.  I  confess  it ;  and  well  I  may ; 
for  I  have  asserted  it  many  a  time.  It  is  very  true,  that  Napoleon  was 
not  put  down  by  our  armies ;  nor,  by  any  nnui.es;  but  by  perfidy,  pur- 
chased with  bank-notes.  The  million  of  men  in  arms,  collected  tp  fight 
against  him,  were  collected  by  bank-notes.  Bank-notes  produced  the 
whole  of  the  success.  Bank-notes  bought  the  treasons  in  France.  Bank- 
notes did  the  whole  ;  and  Wellington  had  no  more  to  do,  as  to  the  putting 
down  of  Napoleon,  than  I  had.  It  ought  not  to  be  called  "  Waterloo 
Bridge;"  but  "Paper-money  Bridge."  I  said,  years  ago,  that,  if  any 
monument  at  all  were  erected,  it  ought  to  be  erected  in  honour  of  the 
paper-money  makers ;  and,  in  this  respect,  I  perceive,  that  you  and  I 
agree  in  opinion. 

But,  Sir,  where  is  that  security,  of  which  you  speak  ?  Oh,  no  !  There 
is  no  security,  which  the  bank-notes  have  acquired  for  us,  except,  indeed, 
that  they  have  insured  us  a  Reform  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  end; 
for,  the  difficulties  of  the  country  are  now  such  as  cannot  be  overcome 
without  a  great  change  of  men.  Not  such  a  change  as  Sir  FRANCIS  BUR- 
DETT  had  in  view,  in  his  speech  on  the  "State  of  the  Nation;"  not  a 
change  of  factions  ;  but,  such  a  change  as  shall  give  confidence  to  the 
whole  nation,  in  the  integrity  and  talents  of  the  actors.  We  are  sure 
now  to  have  such  a  change ;  and,  in  this  respect,  the  bank-notes  have 
done  great  good.  But,  as  to  the  object,  it  has  been  wholly  defeated.  The 
object  in  issuing  the  base  notes  was  to  give  perpetuity  to  the  Borough- 
monger  power.  That  object  has  not  been  accomplished,  and  it  will  not 
be  accomplished.  In  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  a  false  money  is,  as  PAINE 
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emphatically  described  it,  "  strength  at  the  beginning  and  weakness  at  the 
end."  The  day  of  its  strength  has  passed  away ;  and  that  of  its  weakness 
is  now  arrived.  So  far  from  giving-  security  to  the  authors  of  it,  it  is  sure, 
in  all  cases,  to  expose  them  to  continual  danger.  It  is,  at  all  times,  big 
with  peril ;  and,  at  this  moment,  the  peril  is  become  imminent. 

What  do  you  mean,  Sir,  by  saying,  that  you  know  "the  advantages 
of  an  abundant  circulating  medium  ?  "  What  ignorance  is  this  ?  How 
little  are  you  able  to  judge  of  such  matters  ?  What  do  you  mean  by  an 
abundant  circulating  medium  ?  If  the  quantity  of  money,  the  number 
of  pounds,  for  instance,  in  circulation,  in  any  country,  be  great,  it  will 
require  a  greater  number  of  them  to  move  a  horse  from  owner  to  owner 
than  if  the  number  of  pounds  in  circulation  were  small.  Supposing 
there  to  be  twenty  millions  in  circulation,  and  that,  then,  a  bushel  of 
wheat  sells  for  ten  shillings  ;  how  is  that  state  of  things  better  than  a 
state  of  things,  in  which  ten  millions  would  be  in  circulation,  and  the 
bushel  of  wheat  selling  for  five  shillings  ?  Do  not  the  ten  millions  and 
the  five  shillings  perform  the  same  offices  in  the  last  instance  as  the 
twenty  millions  and  the  ten  shillings  in  the  first  instance  ?  If,  indeed, 
there  be  an  enormous  debt,  enormous  taxes,  and  fixed  salaries  and  pen- 
sions without  end  ;  then  an  addition  to  the  amount  of  the  money  in  cir- 
culation has  an  effect  very  advantageous  to  the  payers  of  taxes.  But,  as  a 
general  thing,  no  possible  advantage  can  arise  from  there  being  in  circu- 
lation a  great  amount  of  circulating*  medium. 

You  are,  I  dare  say,  in  spite  of  these  remarks,  just  as  wise  as  you  were 
before ;  but  I  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  "  chop  blocks  with  a 
razor"  that  I  think  very  little  of  this  waste  of  time. 

I  now  come  to  your  speech  in  Parliament,  when  you  presented  the  pe- 
tition of  the  Merchants  and  Bankers.  It  is  a  stupid  composition  :  but, 
stupid  as  it  is,  it  is  worth  remembering  ;  and  remember  it  we  will.  You 
seem  to  have  been  strangely  disappointed.  The  state  of  things  was  dif- 
ferent, you  found,  from  what  it  was  in  1797  !  The  people  were  not,  now, 
to  beji'ightened  into  a  belief,  that  it  was  right  to  continue  a  paper  fraud. 

"  Sir  R.  PEEL  said,  he  rose  with  difficulty  he  never  had  experienced  before  in 
that  House  (hear),  though  he  had  to  present  the  petition  of  a  hodyof  men 
entitled  to  the  highest  respect— the  Merchants,  Bankers,  and  Traders  of  the  City 
of  London — men  who,  in  the  distress  of  the  country,  had  been  the  first  to  step  to 
the  relief  of  the  Government.  He  wished  those  Members  of  the  House,  who  had 
been  long  enough  acquainted  with  public  affairs  to  recollect  the  Meeting  which 
had  been  called  in  1797,  of  these  gentlemen,  but  for  which  the  Restriction  Act 
would  not  have  been  carried.  (Hear.)  The  present  petition  was  from  the  same 
men  on  the  same  topic  :  and  if  a  measure  bearing  on  a  subject  which  they  were 
so  competent  10  understand  did  not  meet  with  their  approbation,  he  trusted  the 
House  would  give  their  sentiments  every  attention.  The  petition  was  one,  not 
from  an  ordinary  meeting,  but  from  a  great  many  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
praying  that  the  Resolutions  founded  on  the  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee 
might  not  be  carried  into  effect.  The  petitioners  were  the  most  proper  men  to 
judge  of  the  effects  of  such  a  measure ;  yet  it  was  remarkable,  that  notwith- 
standing this,  and  though  they  were  most  intimately  connected  with  the  interests 
of  the  country,  they  had  not  been  consulted.  ( Hear.)  Before,  therefore,  a 
measure  so  destructive  to  the  commercial  interest  (to  which  every  other  interest 
was  closely  joined)  was  carried  into  effect,  he  would  entreat  the  House  to  pause 
awhile.  In  the  Report  they  would  find  the  opinions,  not  of  men  likely  to  know 
the  interests  of  the  country,  or  fit  fb^ive  advice  on  them.  (Hear,  and  a  laugh.) 
Was  it  fit  that  the  men  best  fitted  to  advise  them  correctly  should  be  left  out  of 
consideration  on  such  a  question  ?  He  had  attended  at  the  meeting  at  which  the 
petition  he  held  in  his  hand  was  agreed  to,  and  it  was  the  only  one  which  he  had 
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ever  taken  an  interest  in  except  that  of  1797,  which  was  thought  by  many  to 
have  saved  the  country.  The  present  petition  had  equal  claims  to  respect.  At 
the  meeting  with  which  this  petition  originated,  some  proceedings  had  taken 
place,  respecting  which  a  great  deal  of  misrepresentation  had  gone  abroad.  It 
•was  not  true,  for  instance,  that  Messrs.  Hunt,  Wooler,  and  Watson,  who  attended 
that  meeting,  had  behaved  in  a  disorderly  manner ;  on  the  contrary,  indeed,  their 
conduct  was  orderly  and  decorous,  possibly  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  the 
new  alliance  which  they  had  formed  with  his  Majesty's  Ministers.  (A  laugh.) 
For  they,  on  this  occasion,  quite  concurred  with  the  Ministers,  and  such  an  alli- 
ance formed  so  good  a  subject  for  a  caricature,  that  he  should  really  like  to  see 
the  exhibition  of  the  noble  Lord  and  his  friends  on  the  one  side,  with  Messrs. 
Hunt  and  Co.  on  the  other.  (A  laugh.)  But  with  regard  to  the  proposition  of  the 
Committee  to  which  the  petitioners  referred,  he  was  one  of  those  who  strongly 
deprecated  any  such  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  system  of  the  immortal  Pitt. — 
That  system,  through  which  this  great  statesman  was  enabled  to  maintain  a  war 
of  unprecedented  expense  and  difficulty,  while  the  country  advanced  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner  in  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture,  should  not 
in  his  opinion  be  disturbed  without  the  utmost  caution.  Yet  it  appeared  the  in- 
tention of  Ministers,  and  of  others,  to  abandon  that  system  altogether.  But  he 
hoped  the  House  would  pause  before  it  acceded  to  such  a  project.  It  was  his 
fate,  in  this  case,  to  appear  in  that  House  in  the  extraordinary  character  of  dif- 
fering totally  and  decidedly  from  a  near  and  dear  relation.  But  both  himself  and 
his  relation  had  duties  to  perform,  to  which  the  House  and  the  country  would 
expect  them  to  attend,  without  any  undue  influence  from  family  connection  or 
personal  attachment.  (Hear,  hear.)  For  himself,  he  would  say,  that  he  had  an 
old  and  immovable  predilection  for  the  principles  and  character  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
Other  raen  might  have  other  partialities,  and  they  had  a  right  to  indulge  them, 
but  he  had  always  thought  Mr.  Pitt  the  greatest  man  this  country  had  ever 
known.  He  remembered  that  when  his  relation,  yet  a  child,  was  in- his  arms,  he 
had  often  expressed  a  wish  to  his  friends  that  he  would  take  that  great  man  as 
his  model — that  he  would  endeavour  to  discharge  his  public  duty  as  Mr.  Pitt  had 
done ;  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  present  him  to  his  country.  (Gene- 
ral cries  of  "Hear,  hear,  hear.")  But  although  he  still  differedfrom  his  relation  upon 
this  very  important  occasion,  he  could  have  no  doubt  that  he  as  \vell  as  himself 
wras  anxious  to  perform  his  duty  to  his  country ;  and  knowing  his  relation's  heart 
arid  head  to  be  in  the-right  place,  he  was  positive  that  whatever  little  deviation 
might  take  place  in  his  conduct,he  would  soon  return  to  the  right  course.  (Hear, 
hear;  and  a  laugh.)  The  honourable  Baronet  concluded  with  stating  that  he 
did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  make  any  farther  observations  at  present,  as  other 
occasions  would  oft'er  for  discussing  this  important  question. 

"  Sir  J  SEBRIGHT  said,  that  there  were  some  observations  from  the    honour- 
ble  Baronet  which  he  could  not  allow  to  pass  unnoticed.    The  honourable  Baro- 
net had  stated  that  the  Committee  had  not  examined  persons  best  informed  and 
most  competent  to  give  evidence  upon  this  subject.    From  this  statement  he 
rather  thought  that  the  honourable  Baronet  had  not  read  the  evidence  adduced 
before  the  Committee,  as  among  that  evidence  were  tj  be  found  the  names  of 
some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  respectable  individuals  connected  with  the  trade 
of  the  country.    But  he  differed  from  the  honourable  Baronet's  opinion,    that 
merchants  and  manufacturers  alone  were  qualified  to  give  information  or  form 
a  judgment  upon  this  subject,  as  landed  proprietors,  who  wers  equally,  if  not  more 
interested,  were  at  least  as  competent  judges.     There  was  another  part  of  the 
speech  of  the  honourable  Baronet  to  which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  advert. 
He  need  hardly  say  that  he  was  not  among  the  followers  of  Mr.  Hunt,  but  mea- 
sures, not  men,  being  always  the  object  of  his  consideration,  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  expressing  his  approval  of  the  conduct  pursued  by  Messrs.  Hunt,  Wooler, 
Pearson,   and  Watson,  at  the  meeting  from  which    this  petition  emanated  (a 
laugh)  :  because  he  agreed  in  their  resolution  that  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  had, 
through  the    restriction    upon   cash-payments,    become  possessed  of  a   power 
which  ought  not  to  belong  to  any  set  of  men  in  a  free  country,  and  so  long  as  the 
authors  of  that  resolution  followe'd  the  same  course,  he  should  be  always  ready  to 
advocate  their  proceedings.     With  regard  to  the  honourable  Baronet's  allusion  to 
the  disposition  and  purpose  of  his  relation,  he  (Sir  J.  S.)  should  be  most  ready,  if 
in  his  power,  to  add  to  the  praise  which  attached  to  the  conduct  of  that  distin- 
guished individual.    The  course  which  the  right  honourable   Gentleman  was 
pursuing  upon  the  present  important  occasion,  entitled  him  to  universal  and 
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unqualified  praise,  for  that  course  was  decidedly  conducive  to  the  public  good. 
That  right  honourable  Gentleman  had  indeed  evinced  a  degree  of  decision  and 
magnanimity  upon  this  question  which  could  not  be  too  much  applauded.  It 
was  obvious  that  some  inconvenience  must  he  felt  at  any  time,  through  th  e 
resumption  of  cash-payments,  and  the  abandonment  of  a  system  so  long  acted 
upon  as  the  restriction.  But  the  dread  of  that  inconvenience  should  not  prevent 
Parliament  from  adopting  a  line  of  necessary  policy.  Ministers,  indeed,  in 
adopting  that  policy  were  eminently  entitled  to  the  support  of  that  House. 
Although  a  very  humble  individual,  therefore,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  present 
Ministers  his  best  thanks  for  the  course  which  they  had  resolved  to  pursue; 
and  although  a  laugh  was  excited  by  his  allusion  to  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Wooler, 
he  thanked  them  also  for  their  proceedings  and  declarations  upon  this  occasion, 
because,  he  repeated,  measures,  not  men,  were  always  the  object  of  his  con- 
sideration." 

I  have  here  inserted  the  speech  of  Sir  JOHN  SEBRIGHT,  because  it  is 
so  perfect  a  novelty  in  Parliamentary  speaking  :  it  contains  some  like 
matter  of  common  sense. 

As  to  your  cant  about  your  son,  let  it  pass.  Let  your  praises  of  Pitt 
pass  also,  with  this  single  remark ;  that  you  ought,  one  of  these  days, 
to  be  made  to  answer  for  this  audacious  insult  offered  to  the  suffering; 
nation. 

Your  observations  on  the  alliance,  as  you  call  it,  between  Mr.  HUNT 
and  CASTLEREAGH,  savour  of  that  species  of  malignity,  which  is  said  to  be 
in  the  heart  of  the  devil  when  he  laughs.  Oh,  no  !  There  was  no 
alliance  between  Mr.  Hunt  and  Castlereagh.  Mr.  HUNT  saw  Castlereagh 
at  work  in  taking  previous  steps  for  the  blowing-up  of  the  paper-system ; 
and  Mr.  HUNT,  with  perfect  consistency,  endeavoured  to  hold  the  hands 
of  those,  who  wished  to  prevent  the  hole-digger  from  taking  those  steps. 
If  I  were  to  see  the  whole  band  of  Boroughmongers,  with  all  their  tribes 
of  pensioned  relations  and  dependents,  just  about  to  tumble  into  a  fiery 
furnace;  and,  at  the  same  time,  were  to  see  a  man  running  to  warn  them 
of  their  danger,  would  it  not  be  my  duty  to  stop  the  busy,  officious  vaga- 
bond, if  I  could?  You  and  Mr.  HUNT  were  both  right  in  your  efforts. 
You  wish  to  see  the  system  upheld  :  he  wishes  to  see  it  tumbled  do-.vn. 
The  Ministers,  though  they  do  not  intend  it,  are  pulling  it  down  ;  and, 
therefore,  Mr.  HUNT  was  right  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  you  from 
checking  those  wise  persons  in  their  career. 

The  thing  was  so  sudden,  that  time  appears  to  have  been  wanting  to 
Mr.  HUNT  and  his  associates.  Else,  what  a  famous  petition  they  might 
have  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  !  How  the  Boroughmongers  might 
have  been  lashed  !  How  clearly  might  it  have  been  shown,  that  the 
bank-notes  were  theirs  and  not  the  Bank  Company's  !  What  blows 
might  have  been  dealt  them  upon  this  occasion!  But,  other  occasions 
will  offer;  for  the  "  (freat  shocks,"  as  PAINE  called  them,  are  all  now 
coming  on  fast  upon  the  heels  of  each  other.  Ne.it  ivinter  \  Next 
winter  will  try  the  soul  of  the  system.  Whether  the  Bank-fellows  pay  in 
bullion,  or  not,  the  consequences  will  be  nearly  the  same  ;  and  then  we 
will  treat  the  wise  Houses  ;  PERRY'S  "  collective  wisdom  of  the  nation  ;" 
then  \ve  will  treat  them  to  petitions  in  grand  style  :  that  is  to  say,  if  the 
whole  thing  be  not  puffed  away  to  its  native  hell  before  that  time. 

Let  me  stop  here  to  observe  a  little  on  the  impudence  of  those  per- 
sons, who,  even  now,  talk  of  the  "  wisdom"  of  the  Boroughmongers. 
Formerly  such  an  expression  might  be  tolerated  ;  but,  iww,  when  all  the 
world  sees  the  proofs  of  their  profound  ignorance  ;  when  they  themselves 
are  acknowledging,  that  they  have  been  tools  up  to  this  hour  ;  and  when, 
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at  the  very  moment  that  they  confess  their  past  errors,  they  refuse  to 
follow  the  light  that  they  say  sad  experience  is  holding  up  before  them  ; 
when  all  this  is  as  notorious  as  the  trafficking  in  seats,  what  impudence 
must  that  man  have,  who  can  talk  of  their  "  ivisdom"  in  any  way  except 
in  that  of  derision  ! 

Here  we  see  a  set  of  men,  who,  in  1792,  had  titles  and  estates 
which  they  might  not  only  call  their  own,  but  who  enjoyed  them 
unenvied  and  unkuted.  These  men,  because  they  would  not  grant  the 
people  the  enjoyment  of  rights,  which  might  have  been  enjoyed  without 
any  harm  to  the  Boroughmongers  themselves,  contracted  engagements, 
by  which  their  estates  became  pawned  for  ever.  This  pawn,  and  a 
pawn,  concurrently  made,  as  to  the  labour  of  the  people,  are  now  at 
work  upon  the  nation,  plunging  it  in  misery  and  driving  it  to  distraction. 
There  is  a  plain  and  easy  remedy  for  the  evil ;  but,  this  remedy  (the 
only  one)  these  men  reject,  and,  while  they  reject  it,  punish  the  pro- 
posers of  it ;  while  they  adopt  remedies  of  their  own,  which  all  the  rest 
of  mankind  see  must  fail  of  success. 

The  sun  in  the  sky,  the  nose  on  one's  face,  the  earth  we  walk  on,  nay, 
even  trafficking  in  seats :  neither  of  these  is  more  clearly  visible,  than 
that  it  is  a  lessening  of  the  quantity  of  the  circulating  medium,  that  has 
now  produced  the  miseries  of  the  country ;  and,  yet,  in  the  face  of  this 
ocular  demonstration,  these  men  are  now  taking  measures  for  making  the 
quantity  of  that  medium  less  than  it  now  is,  and  these  measures  they 
adopt  with  the  avowed  intention,  not  of  adding  to,  but  of  wholly  doing 
away  those  unparalleled  miseries !  I  defy  any  man  to  produce  a  proof 
of  want  of  intellect  equal  to  this. 

There  are  persons  to  say  to  us,  "  How  is  it  likely  that  you  should  be 
"  able  to  rescue  the  country  from  its  difficulties,  seeing  that  all  these 
"  great  men  cannot  do  it  ?"  This  has  not  only  great  force  with  the  mass 
of  mankind  ;  but,  with  the  far  greater  part  of  men,  it  is  conclusive  as  to 
the  point.  How  monstrous,  however,  is  such  a  conclusion  ?  These  great 
men  have  been  proved  to  be  ignorant ;  they  themselves  acknowledge  their 
ignorance ;  and  yet  it  is  presumed,  that,  because  they  cannot  find  a  re- 
medy for  evils  which  have  been  produced  from  their  ignorance,  nobody 
else  can  Jind  a  remedy.  This  is  never  the  case  in  the  common  concerns 
of  life.  There,  when  one  man  is  found  unable  to  do  a  certain  thing, 
another  man  is  sought  after,  and  especially  if  the  first  has  caused  the 
affair  to  be  placed  in  great  hazard. 

At  this  moment,  in  order  to  make  the  nation  believe  that  the  whole 
mass  of  Boroughmongers  have  not  been  ignorant  as  to  the  effects  of  the 
paper  system,  the  BULLION  REPORT  of  1811  is  referred  to,  and  dead 
lawyer  HORNER  praised  to  the  skies.  But,  that  Report  was  a  most  com- 
plete proof  of  the  ignorance  of  him  who  drew  it  up,  as  well  as  of  all 
those  who  supported  it.  That  Report,  together  with  the  resolutions 
founded  on  it,  asserted,  that  the  Bunk  was  able  to  pay  in  specie  (whe- 
ther in  peace  or  wa>)  within  two  years  of  1811.  Eight  years  have  passed 
already,  and  five  of  those  in  peace ;  and  these  same  wise  persons  have 
now  resolved,  and  even  enacted,  I  believe,  that  it  is  not  prudent  to  at- 
tem}  t  to  cause  the  Bank  to  pay  in  specie  for  /our  years  yet  to  come ! 
And  yet  the  nation  is  to  be  told  of  the  wisdom  of  Lawyer  HORNER  and  the 
Bullion  Committee ! 

J,et  us  hope,  that  the  nation  is,  however,  no  longer  to  be  deceived  into 
a  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  these  men.  Let  us  hope,  that  many  of  those. 
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who,  from  whatever  motive,  have  been  opposed  to  a  Reform,  will  now, 
or  very  soon,  be  for  that  sort  of  change  ;  for,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced, 
that  nothing  short  of  that  will  afford  us  a  chance  of  escaping-  such  a 
convulsion  as,  perhaps,  the  world  has  never  yet  beheld.  The  Borough- 
mongers  are  wholly  unable  to  adopt  an  efficacious  remedy.  The  real 
and  only  remedy  they  are  incapable  of  putting  into  practice.  They  may 
yield  the  point  of  Reform ;  and  then  there  will  be  men  able  to  apply  a 
remedy;  but,  as  long  as  they  retain  their  usurped  power,  there  can  be 
7io  remedy  applied.  They  are  fools,  or  they  would  make  a  Reform  in- 
stantly. They  might  then  escape  the  danger  that  threatens  them :  but, 
as  I  have  frequently  said,  conscious  guilt  makes  them  cling  to  power;  and 
cling  to  it  they  will,  till  events  force  it  from  their  hands. 

Reverting  now  to  your  speech :  what  do  you  mean  by  complaining, 
that  the  system  of  1797,  that  is  to  say,  the  non-payment  system, 
seems  to  be  intended  to  be  abandoned  altogether?  What  a  foolish 
man  you  must  be;  or,  what  a  strange  perversion  your  mind  must 
have  laboured  under  for  a  long  time  past!  The  stoppage  of  1797  was, 
in  fact,  a  declaration  of  bankruptcy.  It  was  a  thing  lamented  on  all 
hands.  It  was  an  evil,  it  was  said,  not  to  be  avoided.  It  was  a  tem- 
porary expedient  to  prevent  a  total  blowing  up.  And,  now,  behold, 
you  call  it  a  system ;  an  excellent  system ;  a  system,  the  loss  of 
which  will  be  fatal  to  the  country.  So  that,  if  a  man  be  compelled  to 
wear  crutches  for  twenty  years,  he  is  to  look  with  sorrow  to  the  hour 
when  he  is  to  leave  the  crutches  off.  A  white-swelling  in  the  knee,  or 
a  wen  in  the  neck,  may,  at  this  rate,  become  dear  and  valuable  to  the 
possessor ;  and  to  get  cured  of  a  fistula  or  a  cancer  may  so  afflict  the 
party  as  to  prey  upon  his  mind  for  ever  after.  You  have,  Sir  Robert,  a 
singular  taste.  The  humming  of  the  spinning-jenny  has,  surely,  addled 
your  brains. 

It  is,  however,  wholly  useless  to  argue  with  you.  You  must  be  left  to 
follow  your  own  course  ;  and  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  being  quite 
sure,  that  you  can  do  nothing  that  will  tend  to  save  the  system,  even  for 
an  hour. 

Sir  JOHN  SEBRIGHT  was  a  little  touched,  to  hear  it  said,  that  merchants, 
bankers,  and  tradt  rs,  were  the  only  persons  who  understood  this  ques- 
tion. He  thought  the  land-proprietors  were  equally  competent  to  judge 
OH  if.  Poor  Sir  John  !  Your  competence  comes  into  life  rather  lute  in 
the  day.  You  should  have  prevented  Pitt,  Addington,  Perceval  and 
Jenkinson,  from  pledging  your  estate  and  the  earnings  of  your  tenants 
and  >ervaiiis.  Tl.ese  are  now  pledged;  they  are  pawned  to  Baring, 
Goldsmidt,  Ric.-irdn,  Ellice  (or  Elias,  most  likely),  the  patriot  sent  from 
Coventry  ;  and  to  the  fundholders  in  general.  Lord  G-enville  has  now, 
at  this  late  hour,  discovered,  that  *'  nn  man  has  any  thing  that  he  can 
call  his  O'vn  ;''  and  this  is  what  I  have  been  saying  for  the  last  s'uleen 
years.  You  have  nothing  that  you  can  call  your  own.  Indeed,  Sir  John, 
you  have  no  estate.  It  is  pawned  to  the  fundholders,  sinecure  placemen, 
and  place-women,  and  to  the  whole  race  of  pensioners.  You  hunt  on 
the  land  that  you  call  yours;  you  shoot  over  it;  you  ri<Je  about  it;  you 
think  it  is  yours;  but  it  is  nor.  You  are  no  more  than  a  trustee  or 
steward  for  the  fundhoUers,  the  placemen  and  pensioners.  Your  business 
in  life  is  to  make  the  most  of  the  property,  and  to  pay  over  the  proceeds 
to  those  wlio  have  the  pawn  on  it. 

'lliis  is  but  a  sorry  state  for  you  to  be  in  ;  but  in  it  you  must  remain, 
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until  such  men  as  Mr.  HUNT  have  the  power  to  take  oft'  the  pawn  ;  and, 
then,  unfortunately  for  you,  you  are  afraid  of  such  men  as  Mr.  HUNT. 
You  have  suffered  your  estate  to  be  pawned  ;  and  I  assure  you,  that  com- 
petent as  your  judgment  may  be,  your  power  is  not  adequate  to  vacate 
the  pawn.  If  your  brother  land-proprietor,  Lord  Folkestone,  had  pre- 
sented my  petition  in  1818,  you  might  have  seen,  on  your  own  journals, 
the  way  to  get  rid  of  the  pawn.  He  thought  that  petition  "  too  long."  To 
be  sure  it  would  have  required  nearly  twenty  minutes  to  read  it.  This  would 
certainly  have  been  a  large  draught  on  the  time  of  the  hole-digging  as- 
sembly. Better  employ  that  time  in  listening  to  the  profound  political 
philosophy  of  Castlereagh,  or  to  the  jesting  of  Canning,  the  beautiful 
alliterations  of  whom  the  nation  had  a  specimen  in  his  description  of  "  the 
revered  and  ruptured  Qgdeu."  It  would  have  ben  a  pity,  indeed,  to  at- 
tempt to  take  up  a.  moment  of  the  time  of  a  set  of  Corn  bill-mongers  ;  a 
set  of  hole-diggers;  a  set  of  new  church- builders  ;  a  set  of  Malthas 
poor-law  grinders ;  a  set  of  brown-bread  philosophers  ;  a  set  of  Bank- 
restriction  economists.  This  would  have  been  a  pity;  and,  besides,  the 
petition  might,  if  it  had  been  on  the  journals,  have  prevented  some  of 
your  bright  and  profound  associates  from  putting  forth  their  discoveries, 
during  the  last  session,  seeing  that  all  those  discoveries  would  have  been 
already  on  record  on  their  journals  ;  and  what  is  more,  the  king's  printer 
might  have  been  cheated  of  a  famous  job  of  printing ;  and  the  world 
might  have  been  deprived  of  reports  and  debates,  amounting  to  about  ten 
octavo  volumes  of  nonsense  without  a  parallel  in  the  whole  history  of 
letters. 

Sir  JOHN  SEBRIGHT  thought  it  necessary  to  apologize  in  some  sort, 
for  his  applause  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  HUNT,  upon  this  occasion.  He 
said,  that  "  he  need  hardly  say  that  he  was  not  amongst  the  followers 
of  Mr.  HUNT."  But  he  was  amongst  them  now.  He  did  follow  him. 
He  did  applaud  him.  He  did  adopt  his  opinions  upon  this  all-important 
subject.  '  Why,  then,  apologize?  Was  Sir  John  afraid  to  be  thought 
right  after  all  ?  If,  however,  he  follows  Mr.  HUNT  here,  he  must  follow 
him  all  through  the  piece  ;  for  this  is  the  point  as  to  which  Sir  John 
will  soon  find  the  people  are  at  open  issue  with  the  Boroughmongers.  Sir 
John  is  wrong  in  his  views,  if  he  supposes,  that  it  is  a  question  between 
the  people  and  the  Bank.  It  is  no  such  a  thing.  The  landholders,  the 
sinecure-place  crew,  and  the  pensioned  crew,  have  a  pawn  on  Sir  John's 
estate  ;  and,  the  simple  question  is,  will  he  continue  to  render  an  account 
and  pay  the  proceeds  to  the  persons  who  have  the  pawn,  or  will  he  accept 
of  our  aid  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  pawn  ?  If  he  will  yield  us  our  rights, 
he  may  get  rid  of  the  pawn  ;  if  he  will  not,  his  estate  must  soon  go  to 
discharge  the  pawn  altogether ;  for  things  are  now  come  to  a  pass  that 
will  not  suffer  him  much  longer  to  shoot  and  hunt  over  the  land,  in 
quality  of  trustee  or  steward.  If  the  thing  go  to  pieces  before  there  be 
any  change  as  to  the  representation  in  Parliament,  the  pawn  will  be  most 
rigorously  enforced;  for,  I,  for  my  part,  will  join  with  the  landholders 
against  the  Boroughmongers,  if  these  latter  should  still  deny  us  our  rights. 
Let  them  yield  up  those  rights,  which  they  withhold  from  us,  and  all  will 
be  right  and  safe. 

Sir  JOHN  SEBRIGHT  thanked  Mr.  PEEL  and  the  MINISTERS  for  their 
intended  measures.  Poor  man  !  Little  did  he  dream,  that  those  measures, 
if  they  were  carried  into  effect,  would  not,  in  four  years,  leave  him  a  single 
acre  of  land  ;  and  that,  in  far  less  than  four  years,  thr-y  would  not  suffer 
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him  either  to  ride  or  shoot.  To  pay  the  interest  of  the  debt  in  specie 
would  require  the  whole  of  the  rents  of  the  whole  kingdom  !  Sir  John 
would  be  reduced  to  bread  and  cheese  and  a  smock-frock ;  and  he  would 
in  a  very  short  time,  be  duly  qualified  to  join  the  *'  lower  orders,"  and  to 
be  a  follower  of  Mr.  HUNT. 

Now,  Sir  ROBERT  PEEL,  I  care  liUle  whether  you  reflect  on  these 
things  or  not.  1  know  well  what  is  coming  •  and,  if  I  have  put  your 
name  at  the  head  of  this  letter,  it  has  not  been  to  reason  with  you,  but 
merely  to  point  you  out. 

And,  in  this  sort  of  way,  I  am, 

Your  humble  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 


TO    THE    EARL    OF    LIVERPOOL, 

ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  COUNTRY,  AND  ON  THE  MEA- 
SURES PROPOSED  TO  BE  ADOPTED  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 


(Political  Kogister,  December,  1819.) 


London,  Sth  December t  1819. 
MY  LORD, 

Some  years  ago  I  had  the  honour  to  address  a  pretty  long  series 
of  letters  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Regent  and  to  yourself,  first 
beseeching  you  not  to  begin  a  war  with  the  United  States  of  America, 
and,  when  you  had  begun  it,  to  make  peace  with  that  country  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  my  advice  had  been  followed  upon  that  occasion,  it  would, 
as  is  now  notorious,  have  spared  this  country  an  immeasurable  quantity 
of  disgrace,  and  would  have  made  the  Debt,  called  national,  fifty  millions, 
at  the  very  least,  less  than  it  now  is.  This  is  a  fact  notorious  and 
acknowledged :  known  to  every  one  conversant  with  politics,  and  denied 
by  no  one,  who  is  conversant  in  that  way,  and  who  has  the  smallest 
regard  for  truth.  Imagine  not,  my  Lord,  that  I  suppose,  that  the  recol- 
lection of  these  things  will  have  produced  in  the  minds  of  you  and  your 
colleagues  a  disposition  to  listen  to  me  and  to  attend  to  my  reasoning 
and  advice  upon  the  present  occasion.  I  know  too  well  the  workings  of 
passion  combined  with  power ;  1  know  too  well  the  workings  of  that  false 
pride  which  shuts  our  ears  and  blinds  our  eyes  to  that  which  at  once  pro- 
duces conviction  in  minds  where  that  pride  does  not  exist :  I  know  too 
well  that  you  and  your  colleagues  and  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  have 
long  seen  that  it  is  a  plain  question  before  the  nation,  whether  my 
principles  and  my  proposed  measures  shall  be  adopted  or  whether  yours 
shall  be  adhered  to  :  shun  the  avowal  as  long  as  you  will,  sheer  oft'  from 
the  point  of  contact  with  what  art  you  may,  use  allusions  in  place  of 
names  with  what  perseverance  you  like :  still,  after  all,  every  man  who 
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has  turned  his  attention  to  these  matters,  not  only  in  this  kingdom  but 
in  America  and  in  France,  also,  knows  well  that  the  grand  question  now 
at  issue  in  this  great  country  is,  whether  your  system  shall  be  persevered 
in,  or  Cobbett's  system  adopted  in  its  stead.  I  know  too  well  how  far 
false  pride  will  carry  men  ;  I  have  witnessed  too  many  of  the  fatal  effects 
of  that  false  pride,  to  entertain  the  smallest  expectation  that  passed  expe- 
rience will  induce  you  to  listen  to,  much  less  to  adopt,  any  propositions 
coming  from  me.  But,  this  I  know,  that  the  impression  which  has  been 
made  upon  your  system  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  my  perseverance,  to 
which  the  nation  owes,  that  it  understands,  at  any  rate,  the  causes  of  its 
sufferings. 

I  shall,  therefore,  not  be  discouraged  from  going  on  in  the  same  path 
that  I  have  hitherto  travelled  in;  and  shall,  upon  the  present  occasion, 
take  the  liberty  to  address  to  you  some  remarks  upon  what  I  find  in  the 
Courier  newspaper  of  the  1st  instant,  purporting  to  be  a  report  of 
speeches,  delivered  by  your  Lordship,  Lord  Grenville  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh. 

On  the  state  of  the  country,  Lord  Grenville  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  that  state  appeared  to  him  to  be  more  perilous  than  he  had  ever 
known  it  before.     His  Lordship,  referring  to  the  writings  of  Burke, 
which  he  called  immortal,  said  that  he  agreed  in  opinion  with  Burke, 
that  the  causes  of  the  discontents  of  the  country  existed  before  the  epoch 
of  the  French  Revolution.     Now,  my  Lord,  I  fully  agree  as  to  this  point 
in  opinion  with  Lord  Grenville.     But,  before   I  make  further  remark 
upon  the  real  origin  of  the  present  troubles  of  this  kingdom,  let  me 
observe  that  the  very  name  of  Burke  ;  the  very  name  of  that  man,  whose 
main  object  was  to  crush  all  hope  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  by  urging 
the  country  into  a  war  against  the  then  limited  monarchy  of  France, 
which  had  adopted  a  system  of  free  elections  ;   that  the  very  mention  of 
the  name  of  that  man  was  calculated  to  awaken  a  train  of  ideas,  which 
would  naturally  have  terminated  in  a  conviction  that  all  his  views  were 
false.     Because,  the  very  sentence,  into  which   his  name  is  introduced, 
told  their  assembled  Lordships  that  the  man  who  was  uttering  that  sen- 
tence, had  found  by  experience,  that  a  twenty-six  years  war  and  a  Debt 
of  eight  hundred  millions,  together  with  rivers  of  blood  and  suffering1 
such  as  the  world  never  before  beheld,  had  not  at  all  tended  to  produce 
the  effect  which  Burke  had  proposed  to  effect ;  for  that  the  country  was 
now  more  discontented  and  the  people  were  more  hostile  to  the  existing 
system,  than  they  were  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  against 
France.     It  is  said,  that  there  is  no  mind  able  to  resist  the  dictates  of  a 
ltfe  °f  experience.     This,  however,  appears  to  admit  of  exceptions  ;  for, 
we   have    had   a   life  of  experience.      The   la*t  sixty  years  have  been 
employed  in  endeavours  on  the  part  of  the  seat-patrons  in  England  to 
uphold  a  system  of  taxation   without   representation.     This  is  still  the 
ground  of  struggle.     And,  as  my  Lord  Grenville  truly  says,  the  parties 
are  certainly  more  irritated  and  more  determined  than  at  any  former 
period. 

His  Lordship,  with  a  view,  as  I  suppose,  to  show  that  peace  or  that 
plenty  or  prosperity  had  little  to  do  with  the  matter,  observed,  in  the 
words  of  Burke,  that  the  causes  of  discontent  had  arisen  before  the 
French  Revolution.  True;  but  Lord  Grenville  omitted  to  say  what 
those  causes  were,  and  when  they  had  arisen.  I  will,  therefore,  take 
the  liberty  to  do  this,  and  when  I  have  done  it  I  think  it  will  be  a<?  clear 
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as  day- light  that  there  are  only  two  ways  of  producing  content  and  tran- 
quillity in  England  ;  namely,  first  a  Reform  of  the  Commons'  House,  of 
Parliament;  second,  an  absolute  destruction  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  people,  or  a  holding  of  them  in  a  state  of  the  most  abject  slavery 
l>y  the  means  of  an  armed  force-,  and,  as  this  last  makes  one's  blood 
curdle  in  one's  veins  but  to  think  of  it,  I  shall  not  suppose  that  any  man 
has  yet  screwed  up  his  nerves  to  a  contemplation  of  the  enterprise,  and 
shall,  therefore,  still  hope  that  the  first-mentioned  course  will  be 
adopted. 

The  ground  of  complaint  with  the  people  of  England  has  existed  from 
the  date  of  the  Septennial  Bill  to  this  day.  But,  before  taxes  were 
severely  felt,  the  effects  of  non- representation  were  not  perceived.  It 
was  not  till  the  burthen  became  heavy  ;  till  it  began  to  make  the  back 
ache  and  to  ring  the  shoulders  that  men  troubled  themselves  much  about 
the  causes  which  had  led  to  the  creation  of  the  burden.  It  was  not  till 
the  excise 'system  was  introduced  that  the  people  of  England  seemed  to 
care  so  much  about  who  were  the  members  of  their  Commons'  House. 
When  wars  on  account  of  Dutch  and  German  quarrels  had  rendered  the 
burden  heavy,  the  people  began  to  look  about  for  the  causes.  In  order 
to  shift  the  burden  in  part  from  their  own  shoulders,  the  English  nobility 
and  gentry,  who  were  all-powerful  in  the  Parliament,  conceived  the 
project  of  bring-ing  the  American  colonies  under  the  grasp  of  taxation  ; 
and,  a  very  large  portion  of  the  people  of  this  king'dom,  were,  at  the  out- 
set, deluded  into  an  approbation  of  this  project.  Many  attempts  were 
made  to  introduce  as  it  were,  by  stealth,  the  hand  of  taxation  into  the 
American  pocket.  But,  a  sagacious  people  were  not  to  be  deceived  and 
cheated,  and  a  brave  people  were  not  to  be  bullied  or  beaten,  out  of  their 
rights,  their  liberty,  and  their  property. 

Divested  of  all  its  minor  circumstances,  the  great  question  was, 
whether  the  colonists  would  submit  to  taxation  without  representation  ; 
whether  they  would  submit  to  be  taxed,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
a  Parliament  to  which  they  sent  no  Members,  or  whether  they  would 
not.  The  Parliament  said  they  should  ;  the  Americans  said  they  would 
not.  This  was  the  question  at  issue ;  a  question  that  at  last  came  to  be 
decided  by  the  sword  ;  and  that  decision,  to  the  everlasting  praise  of  the 
people  of  America,  was  decided  in  behalf  of  the  proposition,  of  no  taxation 
wit /tout  representation. 

As  my  Lord  Grenville  introduced  the  name  of  Burke,  suffer  me,  my 
Lord,  to  introduce  that  of  the  man  who  put  this  Burke  to  shame,  who 
drove  him  oft'  the  public  stage  to  seek  shelter  in  the  pension-list,  and 
who  is  now  named  fifty  million  times  where  the  name  of  the  pensioned 
Burke  is  mentioned  once.  The  cause  of  the  American  colonies  was  the 
cause  of  the  English  Constitution,  which  says  that  i;o  man  shall  be  taxed 
without  his  own  consent,  given  by  himself,  or  given  by  some  one  in  the 
choosing  of  whom  he  has  had  a  free  voice.  But,  it  was  an  English 
exciseman ;  a  petty  officer  in  the  Excise  in  Sussex,  who,  having  gone 
to  America,  gave  life,  activity,  vigour  and  final  success  to  this  cause.  It 
i^  not  improbable  that  Mr.  Paine  might  have  received  insolent  treatment 
from  some  ignorant,  conceited,  unjust  and  brutal  superior  in  office.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  in  contemplating  the  characters  and  the  actions 
of  persons  in  power,  he  might  have  swelled  with  indignation  against  a 
system  that  could  place  and  keep  power  in  such  hands.  A  little  thing 
sometimes  produces  a  great  effect ;  an  insult  offered  to  a  man  of  great 
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talent  and  unconquerable  perseverance  has,  in  many  instances,  produced, 
in  the  long  run,  most  tremendous  effects ;  and,  it  appears  to  me  very 
clear  that  some  beastly  insults,  offered  to  Mr.  Paine,  while  he  was  in  the 
Excise  in  England,  was  the  real  cause  of  the  Revolution  in  America ; 
for,  though  the  nature  of  the  cause  of  America  was  such  as  I  have  before 
described  it ;  though  the  principles  were  firm  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  country;  still,  it  was  Mr.  Paine,  and  Mr.  Paine  alone,  who 
brought  those  principles  into  action. 

The  American  war  was  a  war,  on  the  part  of  the  Parliament,  for  taxa- 
tion without  representation.  It  failed,  and  in  this  failure  was  established 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom  their  right  to  pursue  the 
proper  means  of  obtaining  a  representation  for  themselves  in  Parliament. 
The  burden  of  the  taxes  became  also  now  enormously  increased.  This 
led  to  more  numerous  and  more  eager  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  cause 
of  the  burden.  This  cause  was  soon  found  in  the  want  of  a  representation 
of  the  people  in  Parliament ;  or,  at  least,  so  said  Mr.  Fox,  so  said  Mr.  Pitt, 
so  said  Mr.  Wilberforce,  so  said  many  others.  Mr.  Pitt  him  self  having 
distinctly  declared  in  his  place  in  Parliament  that,  without  a  Reform  of 
the  Commons'  House,  it  was  impossible  for  the  King's  Ministers  to  be 
honest  men.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  co-operated  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  he 
actually  went  so  far  as  to  bring  a  Bill  into  the  House  of  Lords  for  making 
the  Parliaments  Annual  and  the  Suffrage  Universal.  In  the  year  I  793, 
and  during  the  previous  two  years,  the  subject  came  to  be  more  and 
more  a  subject  of  importance  and  of  interest.  The  movements  of  the 
Reformers  became  more  frequent  and  more  determined  ;  and  it  was  at 
this  time  that  war,  at  the  suggestion  of  Burke,  \vas  urged  on  against 
France  with  a  view  of  totally  preventing  free  government,  or  any  thing 
like  free  government,  being  held  up  by  the  French  as  an  example  where- 
with to  provoke  and  tantalize  the  great  mass,  the  unrepresented  mass,  of 
the  people  of  England. 

Therefore,  my  Lord,  I  perfectly  agree  with  my  Lord  Grenville  that 
the  great  cause  of  the  present  discontents  of  the  people,  and  of  his  Lord- 
ship's great  alarm,  existed  anterior  and  long  anterior  to  the  French 
revolution ;  and,  let  this  be  an  answer  to  all  those  who  call  the 
Reformers  imitators  and  followers  of  the  French  Revolutionists.  The 
cause  has  always  been  the  same  :  it  was  at  work  in  America  fifty  years 
ago;  it  was  at  work  in  England  at  the  same  time;  it  had  Wiiberforce, 
Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  carrying  it  on  from  the  year  1780  to  the 
year  1785  ;  it  had  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Tierney  and 
hundreds  of  others,  then  thought  to  be  men  of  great  talent  and  wisdom, 
carrying  it  on  in  the  year  1793;  during  the  war  against  France,  its 
operation  was  suspended  in  a  great  measure ;  but  the  moment  that  war 
had  ceased  the  cause  resumed  its  former  character,  and  it  has  gone  on 
from  that  time  to  this,  in  spite  of  more  numerous  and  more  powerful 
obstacles  than  ever  was  before  opposed  to  any  cause  in  the  world  ;  it  has 
gone  on  gathering  strength  as  well  with  regard  to  the  talents  as  to  the 
numbers  of  its  advocates. 

Let  us  hear  no  more,  then,  about  Parliamentary  Reform  being  a 
spawn  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  which  Revolution  (in  its  Jirst  form), 
on  the  contrary,  sprang  out  of  the  principles  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
which  principles  had  been  so  gloriously  acted  upon  in  America.  I  per- 
ceive that  there  are  Members  of  Parliament  to  say  that  the  Reformers 
wish  for  a  destruction  of  the  Constitution  and  for  the  establishment  of  a 
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new  sort  of  government.  It  is  easy  to  say  this,  but  it  is,  I  am  persuaded, 
quite  impossible  to  prove  it.  Nevertheless,  the  Reformers  must  amount 
to  some  millions  in  number ;  and  if  they  do  entertain  any  such  notions 
as  these,  is  it  likely  that  they  will  be  induced  to  abandon  these  notions 
in  consequence  of  a  further  and  most  terrible  abridgment  of  their  rights 
and  liberties.  Nothing  short  of  a  most  extensive  and  almost  universal 
feeling  of  discontent  against  the  existing  system  could  possibly  justify 
even  the  talking  about  such  measures  as  those  that  have  been  proposed  ; 
and,  if  discontent  to  this  extent  do  exist,  would  not  the  rational  course 
\>Q,  first  of  all  to  inquire  patiently  into  the  causes  of  that  discontent,  and 
to  see  whether,  by  the  means  of  conciliation,  the  people  \vould  be  re- 
stored to  content,  and  to  confidence  in  the  Government  ? 

It  has,  for  a  long  while,  been  alleged,  that  the  demagogues,  as  they 
are  called,  take  advantage  of  the  distresses  of  the  people  to  spur  them  on 
to  expressions  of  discontent.  But  this  allegation  is  wholly  incompatible 
with  the  acknowledgment  now  made,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  cause  of  the 
discontent  existed  anterior  to  the  French  Revolution.  However,  sup- 
posing the  distresses  of  the  country  to  be  great,  as,  indeed,  we  know  they 
are,  and  supposing  them  to  be  the  cause  of  a  large  part  of  the  present 
discontent,  does  it  not  become  those  who  have  the  power  in  their  hands, 
to  think  about  the  means  of  lessening  those  distresses  ?  There  is  a  new 
doctrine  which  appears  to  have  been  invented  for  the  present  critical 
season;  namely,  that  the  Ministers  and  the  Parliament,  having  had 
nothing  to  do  in  causing  the  distress,  cannot,  of  course,  do  any  thing  to 
diminish  it  !  The  major  of  this  proposition  is,  in  my  opinion,  wholly 
false,  but,  if  it  \\cre  true,  the  conclusion  would  be  ridiculous  in  the  ex- 
treme; for  though  I  had  no  hand  in  the  granting  of  Burke's  posthumous 
pensions,  I  would,  if  I  were  a  minister  or  a  member  of  Parliament,  very 
quickly  do  something  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  those  pensions.  This  new 
doctrine  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  the  notion,  that  no  one  can  undo 
any  thing  which  he  has  not  done  or  assisted  in  doing ;  and,  of  course, 
that  a  man  could  not  kill  a  sheep  unless  he  had  reared  it,  or  eat  a  pie 
unless  he  had  made  it. 

The  humility  ;  the  humbleness ;  the  lowliness  of  this  new  doctrine  is 
truly  amiable,  especially  in  a  body,  which  has  been  called,  and  which 
has  called  itself  omnipotent,  and  which,  indeed,  is  now  doing  things, 
which,  if  done,  will  argue  very  little  want  of  force.  The  Parliament  has 
been  able  to  make  a  Debt  amounting  to  three  times  as  much  as  all  the 
real  money  in  the  whole  world  :  it  has  been  able  to  contract  a  Debt  of 
about  a  thousand  millions,  to  be  paid  by  a  country,  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
perty of  which  Mr.  Curwen  (one  of  its  members)  states  at  three  hundred 
millions :  it  has  been  able  to  keep  up  an  enormous  standing  army  in 
time  of  peace:  it  has  been  able  to  protect  the  Bank  of  England,  and, 
through  it,  all  other  Banks,  from  paying  in  specie  :  it  has  been  able  to 
pass  laws  to  empower  a  Secretary  of  State  to  put  men  into  dungeons  at 
his  discretion  :  it  has  been  able  to  do  a  great  many  other  things,  which 
the  people  will  remember;  but,  it  seems,  that  it  has 720 power  to  diminish 
the  distresses  of  the  country  !  It  can  lay  taxes  on  ;  but,  it  would  seem, 
that  it  cannot  take  taxes  oflf ! 

I  am  clear  in  the  conviction,  that  the  evils,  manifold  and  great  as  they 
are,  and  which  this  country  has  now  to  endure,  are  the  consequence  of 
measures  adopted  by  the  Parliament,  during  the  last  twenty-seven  years. 
But  before  I  proceed  further  I  will  insert  a  passage  from  the  report  of 
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your  Lordship's  speech ;    a  passage  too  striking-,  not  to  call  forth  par- 
ticular notice.     It  was  as  follows  : 

"  He  did  not  then  mean  to  enter  into  the  cause  of  those  disturbances,  hut  he 
would  ask  how  the  distresses  of  the  country  could  be  made  ground  of  inquiry 
into  tho?e  proceedings  ?  If  the  noble  Marquis  or  the  noble  Earl  meant  to  say 
that  those  distresses  arose  out  of  the  measures  adopted  by  Government  or  Parlia- 
ment, then  he  would  admit  that  inquiry  was  necessary— if  they  meant,  further, 
to  urge,  that  though  Parliament  had  not  caused  those  distresses,  yet  that  they 
had  the  power  to  alleviate  them,  that  he  should  admit  as  a  ground  of  inquiry. 
But  he  could  not  understand  how  Parliament  either  caused  or  could  remedy  the 
existing  distresses  of  the  country.  If  an  issue  of  the  Exchequer-bills  were  ex- 
pedient at  this  moment,  he  could  easily  prove  to  the  House  that  they  were  not 
necessary.  He  knew  no  remedy  which  could,  at  present,  be  effectually  applied 
to  the  commercial  regulations  of  the  country,  or  any  material  advantage  which 
cf.-uld  be  derived  from  any  such.  Parliament  had  not,  in  any  way,  been  instru- 
mental to  those  distresses;  they  grew  out  of  circumstances  over  which  it  had  no 
control.  They  grew  out  of  the  former  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 
He  had  received  a  statement  from  a  great  number  of  respectable  manufacturers, 
in  which  they  pointed  out  their  distresses  as  not  arising  out  of  the  conduct  of 
Government,  but  from  the  state  of  their  trade  with  foreign  nations.  America 
was  similarly  situated,  so  were  all  parts  of  Europe.  It  was  impossible  that  after 
the  twenty  years  war  in  which  this  country  had  been  engaged,  and  which  had 
convulsed  the  whole  of  Europe,  a  great  change  would  not  be  produced.  This 
was  felt  more  or  less  in  different  countries,  as  the  noble  Marquis  would  find,  if 
he  took  the  trouble  to  inform  himself  on  the  subject;  but  in  no  country  was  thin 
distress  so  severely  felt  as  in  the  United  States  of  America ;  he  was  sorry  for  this, 
as  this  country  was  a  great  sufferer  by  it.  This  was  a  circumstance  which  ought 
to  be  fully  made  known  both  in  and  out  of  doors.  In  America  were  to  be  found 
principles  of  Reform  similar  to  those  attempted  to  be  introduced  into  this 
country.  There  they  had  no  Kiny — no  Nobles — no  Established  Church  — nQ  Tithes. 
They  had  too— what  was  called  equal  representation — and  we  were  told  that  they 
had  no  taxes;  yet  that  country  was  more  distressed  than  this,  in  which  all  those 
establishments  existed.  He  did  not  urge  this  as  a  matter  of  blame  against  the 
American  government— it  arose  from  a  cause  simple,  plain,  and  intelligible. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  of  war  that  country  was  the  only  neutral  power. 
She  had  therefore  a  monopoly  of  the  whole  of  the  carrying  trade  of  Europe.  In 
consequence  of  this  she  made  a  greater  progress  in  twenty  years  than  she  could 
in  sixty  under  ordinary  circumstances.  But  now  that  Europe  was  at  peace 
America  was  deprived  of  the  greater  portion  of  that  trade;  it  was  impossible 
that  a  country  so  circumstanced  should  not  go  back,  and  suffer  for  a  time.  He 
hoped  that  suffering  would  be  short,  as  it  affected  this  country  considerably. 
This  country  had  also,  within  the  same  period,  increased  in  wealth  and  com- 
merce ;  it  had  also,  within  the  last  sixty  years,  increased  its  population  more 
than  it  had  done  for  the  last  six  centuries  before.  What  was  the  consequence  ? 
Having  all  the  advantages  of  trade,  machinery  was  introduced,  by  which  ten 
times  the  quantity  of  work  was  done  with  an  infinitely  less  number  of  hands. 
This  had  a  tendency  to  create  somethnes  a  glut  of  our  manufacturers,  and  at 
others  a  want  of  employment. — The  noble  Lord,  after  some  observations  on  the 
late  reduction  in  the  army,  and  after  having  pointed  out  the  evil  of  creating  a 
distrust  of  Parliament  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  asked  whether  the  spirit  of 
disaffection  which  was  known  to  exist  had  any  reference  to  these  subjects?" 

To  this  I  will  add  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  speech  of  Lord 
Castlereagh  on  the  same  subject  :-— 

"  Into  the  causes  of  the  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  which  prevailed  among 
its  inhabitants,  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to  enter  at  present ;  on  a  future  occa- 
sion, he  should  not  shrink  from  discussing  them  ;  but  all  that  he  should  now  say 
was,  that  as  far  as  his  inquiries  went  (and  they  had  not  been  scanty),  the  market 
for  industry  had  not  been  narrowed  either  at  home  or  abroad.  At  home, 
indeed,  every  man  who  was  at  all  acquainted  with  the  march  of  our  affairs,  the 
increase  of  our  population,  and  consequently  the  increase  of  its  wants,  must  be 
aware  that  it  had  considerably  increased:  abroad  it  had  suffered  no  diminution, 
except  in  a  country  which  these  wiseacres  held  up  as  an  object  of  imitation  tq 
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their  own,  which,  they  maintained,  had  a  government  all  perfect  and  com- 
plete—which, though  it  had  recently  been  suffering  under  as  great  commercial 
embarrassment  as  their  own,  they  represented  as  a  perfect  paradise— he  meant 
America.  There,  indeed,  the  market  had  been  narrowed,  though  nowhere  in 
Europe,  if  he  might.trust  the  information  which  he  had  received.  The  causes 
of  the  distress  which  now  existed  were  not  by  any  means  such  as  these  infatu- 
ated people  supposed  them  to  be  :  time  was  the  only  cure  for  them ;  and  no 
sensible  man  would  tell  tl:em  (for  no  sensible  man  could  himself  believe)  that 
Parliament  could  remove  them  by  its  interference,  much  less  such  a  Parliament 
as  they  themselves  would  appoint." 

Now,  my  Lord,  before  I  come  to  the  observations  which  I  intend  to 
make  as  to  the  causes  of  the  distresses  of  the  country,  give  me  leave  to 
answer  what  is  said  in  these  extracts  with  regard  to  the  distresses,  or, 
rather,  the  supposed  distresses,  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Your 
Lordship  is  made  to  say,  that  in  "  no  country  was  the  distress  so  severely 
felt  as  in  the  United  State's  of  America."  The  same  is  said,  in  sub- 
stance, in  the  report  of  the  speech  of  your  colleague.  I  do  not  accuse 
your  Lordship  of  wilful  falsehood ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  this  report 
will  do  great  discredit  to  your  Lordship  in  that  country.  In  the  United 
States  of  America,  there  is  nothing  of  that  description  ;  nothing  of  that 
sort  of  thing,  which,  in  England,  is  called  distress.  The  city  of  New 
York  contains,  they  say,  a  population  of  about  a  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  souls.  And  I  take  upon  me  to  say  that  it  does  not  contain  one 
single  creature,  black  or  white,  so  much  in  distress  as  the  average  of  our 
common-labourers  and  working  manufacturers  are  at  this  day.  1  have 
heard  persons  say,  that  they  have,  during  a  course  of  years,  seen  a  beggar 
or  two  in  the  city  of  New  York.  I  never  saw  one  there  in  my  life  ;  but, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  summer,  I  have  seen  a  considerable 
quantity  of  offal  meat  left  upon  the  shambles,  after  the  market  was  over, 
for  any  body  to  lake  away  that  chose  to  take  it  away.  I,  myself,  bought 
there  as  fat  lamb  as  I  ever  saw,  giving  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  a  whole 
lamb,  weighing  six-and-thirty  pounds.  The  price  of  mutton,  wether 
mutton,  was  less  than  twopence  sterling  a-pound.  Hog-meat  (fatted 
upon  Indian  corn)  was  seven  cents,  or,  about  threepence  three  farthings 
a-pound  English  money.  Beef  (as  fine  you  will  observe  as  what  is  killrd 
in  London)  was,  the  best  joints,  the  same.  Bread,  a  little  more  than 
half  the  London  price,  and  greatly  superior  in  point  of  quality.  At  this 
time,  and  at  the  same  place,  no  labourer  was  to  be  had,  not  even  a 
newly-arrived  Irish  emigrant,  under  three  quarters  of  a  dollar  a -day. 
Thus,  then,  tho  labourer  at  New  York  could  obtain  the  price  of  more 
than^  ten  pounds  of  pork  for  every  day  that  he  chose  to  work.  Does 
your  Lordship  call  this  distress  ?  Would  to  God  that  once  happy 
England  exhibited  to  the  world  such  marks  of  misery  and  wretchedness  ! 

But,  we  are  to'd,  that  many  of  the  English  emigrants  have  returned 
back.  I  took  the  pains  to  ascertain  the  facts  relative  to  this  measure 
before  my  departure  for  England  ;  and  I  state  upon  authority  of  the  best 
kind,  that,  out  of  seven  and  twenty  thousand  who,  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  have  arrived  at  the  port  of  New  York  from  the  King's  European 
dominions,  eleven  hundred  only  have  returned ;  and,  which  is  a  thing- 
wholly  overlooked,  great  numbers  of  these  are  men  who,  after  having 
examined  the  country,  have  returned  back  in  order  to  take  out  their 
wives,  children  and  relations,  two  men  of  which  description  were  on 
board  the  ship  in  which  I  came  home.  However,  it  is  not  so  very  sur- 
prising that  there  should  be  one  out  of  thirty,  who,  happening  to  arrive 
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in  the  heat  of  the  summer,  should  take  fright  and  return.  There  are  the 
caprices  and  the  hankerings  of  women  to  be  attended  to.  There  are 
divers  circumstances  which  would  cause  a  return  of  one  out  of  thirty 
without  leaving  room  for  any  sensible  man  to  draw,  from  such  return, 
any  conclusion  unfavourable  to  the  general  state  of  that  country. 

The  advantages  which  America  presents  to  persons  who  are  wholly  out 
of  trade  or  business,  and  who  wish  to  live  at  their  ease,  and  still  to  preserve 
their  fortunes  for  their  children,  are  so  great,  that  a  person  who  has  not 
actually  wilnessed  them,  can  hardly  believe  in  their  reality.  In  a  neat 
country-house,  at  the  distance  of  from  three  to  ten  miles  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  a  family,  of  moderate  size,  may  be  maintained  in  the  style 
becoming  a  gentleman,  for  a  less  sum  annually  than  the  assessed  taxes 
and  the  poor-rates  paid  by  such  a  family  in  England.  The  manner  of 
living,  too,  is  so  widely  different.  From  seven  hundred  to  nine  hundred 
dollars,  that  is  to  say,  about  two  hundred  po'unds,  will  give  a  man  a  good 
country-house,  garden,  pasture,  orchard,  plenty  of  space  for  horses  and 
cows,  with  coach-house,  stables,  and  all  sorts  of  conveniences,  not  for- 
getting dogs  and  sports  of  the  field  ;  not  less  than  a  pair  of  horses  with 
one  or  two  convenient  carriages  ;  with  a  great  variety  of  meat,  fowl  and 
fish,  with  wines  of  all  sorts,  and,  if  he  chooses,  London  porter,  if  he  does 
not  like  the  beer  that  is  made  in  the  country,  and  which  is  better  than 
the  London  porter.  Claret  at  an  English  sevenpence  a  bottle  ;  Port-wine 
at  an  English  shilling;  Madeira  wine  in  the  same  proportion ;  French 
brandy  at  about  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  gallon  ;  and  the  common  spirits  of 
the  country  are  actually  to  bo  bought  at  about,  twenty  English  pence  a. 
gallon,  that  i*  to  say,  four  English  quarts  or  eight  English  pints.  While 
every  article  of  dress,  common  to  England  is  (all  except  the  labour 
bestowed  in  the  making  it)  cheaper  than  in  England,  and  while  the  silks 
and  lace  from  France,  and  the  silks  and  beautiful  dresses  that  come  from 
India  and  China  are  sold  at  a  rate  so  cheap  as  to  make  the  fine  main- 
street  at  New  York  surpass,  as  to  the  brilliancy  of  female  dresses,  any  of 
the  ball-rooms  that  are  ever  to  be  seen  in  England,  with  the  exception  of 
those  where  aristocracy  brings  forth  its  family  trinkets  into  play.  The 
finest  streets  in  London ;  the  malls,  the  parks,  the  gardens  are,  as  to 
female  dresses,  a  scene  of  meanness  and  shabbiness  compared  to  Broad- 
way in  New  York. 

This,  my  Lord,  is  the  real  state  of  a  commercial  town  in  America;  and 
which  commercial  town,  too,  had,  at  the  very  time  that  I  am  speaking  of, 
experienced  a  monstrous  deal  of  that  sort  of  distress  which  had  put  the 
discounting  and  accommodation  gentlemen  to  flight,  and  had,  thanks  be 
to  God,  shut  many  of  their  shops  up  for  ever.  But,  as  to  the  country, 
a?-  to  the  farmers  of  which  America  is  wholly  almost  composed ;  as  to 
the  working  people  all  through  the  country,  what  distress  had  they  felt  ? 
They  knew  nothing,  either  of  poor-rates  or  of  paupers.  All  that  I  paid 
for  a  farm  of  three  hundred  acres,  in  taxes  of  every  sort,  were  fifteen 
dollars  and  a  half  for  myself  and  the  like  sum  for  my  landlord  ;  a  part  of 
this  went  to  the  maintenance  of  the  government ;  a  part  of  it  to  keep  the 
roads  in  excellent  repair ;  a  part  to  maintain  the  schools  in  the  township ; 
and,  I  suppose,  out  of  the  whole,  four  or  five  dollars  might  be  required 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  free  negroes  who  are  unable  or  unwilling 
to  work;  for,  during  the  whole  of  my  residence  in  Long  Island  I  never 
set  my  eyes  on  a  white  pauper,  except  one  Englishman,  a  native  of  Hull, 
as  he  told  me,  who  seemed  to  have  drinked  himself  half  to  death  and  to 
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whom  I  gave  half  a  dollar  to  take  him  to  the  overseers  of  Flushing-.  It 
is  curious  enough  that  this  man  had  straggled  down  from  Canada,  and 
was,  as  he  told  me,  formerly  the  Editor  of  a  ministerial  newspaper  at 
Hull.  In  all  probability  the  whiskey  would  soon  put  an  end  to  him  ;  and 
at  any  rate,  this  was  the  only  white  pauper  I  ever  saw  in  Long  Island  ; 
and  the  only  one  I  ever  heard  of. 

Now  then,  my  Lord,  if  your  Lordship  has  been  told  that  there  is  great 
distress  in  America,  the  persons  who  have  given  you  that  information 
must  have  wilfully  deceived  you.  Nevertheless,  for  about  two  months 
ending  with  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  August,  there  was  a  great  de- 
rangement of  the  affairs  of  trade  and  of  labour  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  in  almost  every  part  of  the  United  States  ;  but  particularly 
near  the  great  cities  and  towns  which  are  affected  by  commercial  rela- 
tionships. This  arose  from  a  cause  which  I  am  now  about  to  endeavour 
to  describe,  and  to  which  your  Lordship  will  do  well  to  attend  ;  because 
the  elucidation  of  this  matter  will  enable  you  to  get  at  clear  notions  as 
to  one  branch,  at  least,  of  those  inextricable  difficulties  in  which  you  and 
your  colleagues  have  twiste4  yourselves  up. 

There  has  existed,  since  the  peace,  no  law  in  America  to  protect  any 
bank  against  the  payment  of  its  notes  in  specie.  No,  my  Lord,  it  would 
have  been  a-pity  to  see  this  noble  system  rivalled  by  any  other  in  the 
famous  work  of  making  Bank  Restriction  Acts.  The  Amwican  Govern- 
ments, State  Governments  as  well  as  General  Government,  had  seen  the 
consequences  which  this  had  produced  in  England ;  and,  therefore,  in 
spite  of  all  the  intrigues  and  all  the  ingenious  contrivances  of  that  race 
of  robbers  called  bankers,  they  wisely  resolved  not  to  restrict  the  rogues, 
but  to  leave  them  to  their  creditors  and  to  the  law ;  or,  at  least,  to  expose 
none  but  their  dupes  to  suffer  from  their  villanies.  Nevertheless,  such  is 
the  greediness  of  commercial  men  ;  such  is  their  everlasting  desire  to  be 
trading,  whether  they  have  any  thing  to  trade  on  or  not,  and  such  is  the 
facility  of  lending  any  thing  winch  is  called  money,  that  numerous  banks 
still  exist  all  over  the  United  States.  An  immense  quantity  of  worth- 
less paper  got  on  float ;  or,  rather,  was  kept  on  float  after  the  termination 
of  the  war.  Worthless  as  it  was,  it  composed  a  part  of  the  circulating 
medium;  and  tended  to  keep  up  prices  to  the  standard  of  the  late  war 
in  Europe.  But,  in  the  month  of  May  the  bubble  began  to  burst,  and 
before  the  middle  of  July  a  very  considerable  portion  of  this  paper  was 
totally  annihilated.  This  caused  an  instant  reduction  in  prices;  and 
spread  great  ruin  among*st  those  who  had  been  so  indiscreet  as  to  borrow 
paper-money,  and  who  had  now  to  pay  real  money  in  its  stead,  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  two  bushels  of  wheat,  for  one.  The  building  of  new  houses 
instantly  came  to  a  stand  in  the  cities  and  towns  ;  goods  of  all  sorts  were 
driven  rattling  to  the  hammer  ;  and  numerous  persons  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  haunts  of  commerce  were,  for  the  moment,  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment. But  (and  I  beg  your  Lordship  to  mark  it  well)  the  embarrassment, 
as  far  as  affected  labour,  did  not  last  two  months.  Wages  came  down, 
though  not  at  the  same  rate  as  provisions  had  come  down  ;  great  num- 
bers of  labourers  and  working  tradesmen  went  forth  into  the  country  in 
all  directions  ;  and  all  the  apprehensions  that  had  been  entertained  in  the 
month  of  July,  had  totally  vanished  long-  before  the  last  day  of  O.-tober. 
House-rent  at  New  York  "had  fallen  in  price  one-half;  food'  had  fallen  in 
price  in  the  same  proportion ;  and  it  \vas  impossible  to  perceive,  in  the 
state  of  the  people,  any  alteration  as  to  dress  or  content.  But,  the  cause 
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of  this  sudden  adjustment  of  the  affairs  of  the  community;  or,  rather, 
the  cause  of  the  derangement  of  the  paper-money  affair  not  having-  pro- 
duced any  lasting1  distress,  was,  that  there  was  no  tax-gatherer  to  come 
and  demand  great  sums  from  the  people.  There  was  no  sinecure  place- 
man to  come  and  take  two  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  where  he  had  be- 
fore taken  but  one  hundred  bushels  of  wheat.  There  were  no  persons, 
like  the  executors  of  Burke,  to  come  and  still  to  demand  the  twenty  five 
hundred  pounds  sterling  a  year,  when  that  would  have  been  really  twice 
as  much  in  October  as  it  would  have  been  in  the  previous  month  of 
March.  This  is  the  cause,  my  Lord,  of  the  happiness  of  America;  this 
is  the  reason  why  even  the  bursting  of  a  paper-bubble  affects  not  the 
prosperity  of  the  great  mass  of  her  citizens.  And  the  paper  bubble  of 
England,  with  all  its  frippery,  all  its  Babylonish  jargon,  all  its  plates, 
steel  as  well  as  copper,  might  be  swept  away  without  producing*  more 
than  a  few  weeks  of  inconsiderable  inconvenience,  and  without  producing 
any  political  consequences  at  all,  any  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
any  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  were  it  not  for  that  enormous 
taxation,  which,  with  steady  step  and  iron  grasp,  thrusts  onward  in  its 
progress,  whether  prices  be  high  or  low,  whether  money  be  plenty  or 
scarce,  whether  the  payer  be  rich  or  poor. 

Thus,  then,  my  Lord,  though  a  great  doctor  in  politics,*  and  of  very 
long  experien«te,  you  have  clearly  misunderstood  the  case  of  your  Trans- 
Atlantic  patient,  whom  you  have  supposed  to  be  in  a  consumption,  while 
she  really  has  been  troubled  only  with  a  fit  of  the  colic.  I  a  are  not  say 
that  your  Lordship  is  ignorant  as  to  a  science  with  regard  to  which  you 
ought  to  be  so  profoundly  skilled  ;  but,  I  venture  to  say,  that  the  apothe- 
caries who  have  reported  the  case  to  you  are  poor  ignorant  quacks,  or 
have  wilfully  furnished  you  with  falsehoods.  Lord  Castlereagh  seems  to 
have  come  to  the  same  decision  as  your  Lordship  upon  this  illness  of 
America;  and  he  thinking,  doubtless,  that,  as  neither  of  you  had  any 
remedy  to  propose  for  the  distress  of  your  own  country,  it  would  be  im- 
pertinent in  the  exireme  to  pretend  to  prescribe  for  America,  very  piously 
offers  up  his  prayers  for  the  speedy  restoration  of  the  last-mentioned 
country ;  and  I  can  assure  his  Lordship,  that,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge  of  the  matter,  the  people  of  America  would  much  rather  have  the 
benefit  of  hi-*  prayers  than  that  of  any  measures  which  he  would  be 
likely  to  propose  for  adoption  by  their  rulers. 

So  much,  my  Lord,  as  to  the  fact  of  America  being  in  a  state  of  dis- 
tress ;  let  me  now  examine  the  reasoning  of  your  Lordship  and  of  your 
noble  and  worthy  colleague  upon  the  subject ;  and  here  we  shall  come  to 
the  application  of  the  fable,  and  see,  before  we  have  done,  how  extremely 
clear  are  your  notions  or  t\\i<  matter;  how  consistent  your  present  views 
are  with  your  \iews  of  a  recent  date;  and  what  a  lively  hope  we  have 
reason  to  entertain  from  the  measures  likely  to  proceed  from  the  "  states- 
man-like "  glimpse  you  now  take  through  the  gloom. 

My  Lord,  you  now  tell  us  that  the  cause  of  our  distress  is  such  tl-at  it 
cannot  be  removed  even  by  it  Parliament  which  has  been  able  to  perform, 
amongst  other  feats,  the  mighty  ones  which  1  h.ive  above  mentioned. 
This  cause  of  distress,  you  say,  is,  that  the  nation  had  monstrously  in- 
creased in  population,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  during  tlie  late 
war.  That,  peace  having  come,  the  nation  must,  in  those  respects,  </o 
back\  and  that,  by  its  thus  going  back,  distress  must  be  crea  ed.  It  is 
in  illustration  of  this  argument ;  or,  rather,  in  proof  of  the  truth  of  it, 
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that  you  and  your  noble  colleague  produce  what  you  call  the  distress  of 
America ;  which  I  contend  to  be  no  distress  at  all ;  and  which,  if  it  were 
distress,  would  be  no  proof  of  the  truth  of  your  argument  with  regard 
to  England. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  distress,  that  is  to  say,  soon  after  the  peace 
had  been  concluded,  I  said,  over  and  over  again  in  my  Register,  what  you 
have  now  said  with  regard  to  a  necessary  retrograde  movement  as  to  ma- 
nufactures and  commerce.  I  have  not  the  book  by  m§,  but  I  pledge 
myself  to  produce  the  extract  and  insert  it  in  another  Register ;  and  in 
that  extract  will  be  found  precisely  what  you  and  your  noble  colleague 
have  now  uttered  with  regard  to  this  retrograde  movement.  This  nation 
was  at  that  time  drunk  with  joy;  there  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
rabble  following  the  heels  of  old  Blucher  and  the  Kings;  shouting  and 
bellowing  like  brutes  ;  while  the  malignant  enemies  of  our  freedom  were 
spitting  forth  their  triumphant  sarcasms  upon  my  predictions  as  to  the 
evil  consequences  which  would  arise  from  the  hundreds  of  millions  ex- 
pended for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  Then  it  was,  my  Lord,  in 
that  moment  of  gloom  to  me  that  I  told  the  drunken  rout  to  shout  and 
huzza  and  halloo  and  bellow  forth  the  last  breath  in  their  lungs ;  for, 
that  those  were  the  last  days  of  their  rejoicing.  I  then  told  them  that 
commerce,  that  manufactures,  that  trade,  that  traffic,  that  the  use  of 
money,  that  gain  of  all  sorts  would  begin  instantly  to  revert  to  their 
former  channels  ;  that  the  war  had  been  a  peculiar  war  ;  that  the  peace 
would  be  a  peculiar  peace  ;  that  it  would  bring  poverty  in  place  of  riches ; 
hunger  in  place  of  plenty ;  and,  that  either  the  Income-tax  must  be 
kept  on ;  that  loans  must  be  made  in  time  of  peace,  or  that  there  must 
be  no  standing  army  or  the  debt  must  be  nearly  annihilated.  Who  was 
right  and  who  wrong  as  to  those  matters,  time  has  already  decided. 

But,  my  Lord,  it  is  your  conclusion,  drawn  from  this  argument  taken 
from  my  Register,  that  1  object  to.  You  say  (and  so  says  your  noble 
colleague)  that  time  only  ;  that  time  can  and  will  cure  the  evils  arising 
from  this  cause  ;  this  retrograde  movement  of  commerce  and  manufactures. 
Lord  Castlereao-h  is  reported  t  >  have  jeered  a  little,  the  "  wiseacres  " 
who  have  cited  America  as  an  instance  of  the  happiness  arising  from  equal 
representation  !  No  person  that  I  ever  heard  of  has  ever  ascribed  the  hap- 
piness of  America  to  the  form  of  her  government ;  to  her  having,  as  your 
Lordship  triumphantly  observes,  "  no  King,  no  Lords,  no  Established 
Church"  So  far  from  my  ever  having  ascribed  the  happiness  of  America, 
to  have  arisen  from  this  cause,  I  have  express'y  asserted  over  and  over 
again  that  her  happiness  arises  from  no  such  cause  ;  that  it  arises  from  an 
absence  of  grinding  taxation,  and  that  the  same  absence  of  grinding* 
taxation  in  England  would  rend;  r  England  happier  than  America,  without 
any  alteration  at  all  in  the  form  of  her  government  or  in  the  law  of  the 
land.  So  that  your  Lordship  and  your  noble  colleague  have,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  either  misunders'ood  or  misrepresented  me.  You  have 
proceeded  upon  a  principle  put  forward  by  a  delected  embezzler  whom  I 
once  knew,  namely,  the  "  prmci/ile  of  mistake  ;  *'  and  yet,  your  noble 
colleague  ought  to  have  been  careful  to  make  an  exception,  at  the  least, 
with  regard  to  me,  seeing  that  he  has  thought  proper  to  describe  me  as 
the  person  whose  writings  have  had  the  greatest  share  in  what  he  calls  the 
deluding  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

It  is  to  time  ;  good  old  Time  with  his  wings  and  his  scythe  ;  the  "  henling 
hand  of  time,"  as  the  late  Speaker  told  us,  and  as  you  and  your  colleague 
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now  tell  us,  that  we  are  to  look  for  a  cure  for  the  dreadful  malady  that 
now  afflicts  us.     First,  my  Lord,  let  me  observe,    the    change   of  tone 
which  your  language  and  that  of  your  colleague  has  gradually  assumed, 
since  the  memorable  session  when  three  millions   (I  think  it  was)  were 
voted,    amidst   cheering  and  shouting-,  to   build    triumphal  arches   and 
monuments  of  glorious  success  ;  and  when  Mr.  Tierney,    his   eye,  as   I 
once  before  observed,  "in  a  fine  fit  of  phrenzy  rolling,"  proposed  the 
building-  (in  addition  I   believe    to  the  arches  and  the  columns)   three 
"  Solemn    Temples,*!  in  everlasting  commemoration   of  the    stabbings 
and  shootings  and  blowings-upand  tearings  to  pieces  of  three  most  bloody 
battles.     It  was  during  that  most  memorable   Session,  when  that  other 
bright  star  of  the  ministerial  constellation,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, averred  that  the  way  to  ensure  for  ever  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
was  to  continue  to  collect  fourteen  millions  a  year  as   a  sinking  fund, 
which  fourteen  millions  were  to  shed  a  blessing  upon   the  people  and 
monstrously  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  by  being  first  raised  in 
taxes  upon  the  people,  then  lent  back  to  the  people  by  the  fund  holders, 
and  which  fourteen  millions,  in  order  to  restore  the  nation  to  prosperity, 
have  now  been  reduced  to  two  millions  ;  it  was  in  that  memorable   ses- 
sion, so  full  of  projects  of  all  sorts;  commutation  of  tithes,  taxing  of  seeds 
and  butter  and  eggs  coming  from  abroad,  setting  up  public  granaries, 
taking  the  farmer's  corn  in  pawn,  not  to  mention  one  quarter  part  of  the 
endlesss  progeny  that   came  from  the  fertile    brains  of  Messrs.  Western 
and  Curwen  :  it  was  in  that  memorable  Session  of  the  rig-lit  honourable 
and  honourable  Houses,  when  there  was  prevalent  that  delightful  diver- 
sification and  confusion  of  ideas  that,  inhabit  the  minds  of  men  when  they 
see  the  lights  dance  before  them  :  it  was  during  that  memorable  Session 
that  your  noble  colleague  dinned  in  our  ears,   from  January  to  June,  the 
assertion  that  the  only  cause  of  the  distress  (which  had  then  begun  to 
appear)  was,  that  there  had  been  a  sadden  transition  from 'wur  to  peace  ; 
that  there  was  an  overflow  of  money  which  had  been  stopped  in  Us  passage 
through  the  usual  channels  ;  that,  not  having  yet  found    new  channels, 
embarrassment  had  arisen  as  to  the  manner  of  employing  it ;  that  new 
channels  would  very  soon  be  found  out,  and  that  then  there  would  be  an 
end  of  the  distress  !  This  was  uttered,  too,  with  so  much  self-comp.acency  : 
in  this  sort  of  way,  "everyone  at  all  acquainted  with  science."     As 
much   as  to  say  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  this  science,  and  that 
few  others  were.     But,  my  Lord  Liverpool,  what  is  became  of  this  doc- 
trine now  !     Where  is  now  the  proof  of  the  sagacity  and  profundity  of  this 
noble   colleague   of  yours  ?     Now,  it  seems,  the  thing  is  not  so    very 
temporary  !     The  sudden  transition  from  war  to  peace  has,  it  seems,  been 
producing  distress  for  five  years  -,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  five  years,  it  is 
discovered  that  the  cause  of  the  distress  is  a  retrograde  movement   in 
commerce  and  manufactures ;  it  is  discovered  that  the  nation  during  the 
war  had  got  so  very  far.  that  it  must  now  f/o  back.     It  is  now  discovered, 
at  the  end  of  five  years,  that  that  is  true,  which  I  said  at  the  beginning  of 
the  five  years.     And,  my  Lord,  I  do  assure  you  that  if  I  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  five  years  ago,  the  world  should  have  cried  shame  upon 
this  nation  if  the  Parliament  had  not  even  then  begun  to  adopt   measures 
to  meet  the  effects  of  this  retrograde  movement  and  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  existence  of  the  present  calamities. 

It  is  very  curious,  that,  even    at  the  time  that  I  now  am  referring  to, 
and  before  that  time  ;  so  early  as  1814  and  1815,  t,  upon  several  occasions, 
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addressing1  myself  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  told  him  that  the 
evils  which  were  then  approaching-  him  were  such  as  were  not  to  be  cured 
by  dung-eon-bills  and  dragoons  !  It  is  very  singular,  my  Lord  ;  but  this 
is  really  the  fact,  which  I  will  show,  another  time,  by  quoting  the  very 
words.  Over  and  over  again,  in  the  most  serious  and  earnest  manner,  I 
besought  him  to  believe  me  that  the  distresses,  which  would  arise  out  of 
his  neglect  to  adopt,  immediately,  efficient  measures  as  to  the  burdens  of 
the  country,  would  never  be  cured,  would  never  be  put  an  end  to,  by 
restrictions  on  the  press,  or  by  bills  about  sedition  and  about  treason.  I 
saw,  even  so  far  back  as  that  time,  that,  if  efficient  measures  were  not 
adopted,  with  regard  to  the  debt  and  the  paper-money,  the  nation  would  be 
plunged  into  suffering  indescribable.  I  knew  it  to  be  impossible  to  go  on  in 
time  of  peace  with  that  monster  of  a  debt  which  had  been  created  during  the 
war.  I  knew  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  to  pay  in  specie,  unless 
the  interest  of  the  debt,  the  expenses  of  the  standing  army,  the  out-goings 
on  account  of  sinecures,  pensions,  grants  and  places,  were  all  greatly  re- 
duced previous  to  such  attempt.  I  knew  that  it  would  be  impossible,  unless 
these  previous  steps  were  taken,  to  attempt  to  pay  in  specie,  without 
plunging  the  nation  into  that  very  state  in  which  we  now  behold  it  ;  and 
therefore,  I  used  every  argument  that  my  mind  could  suggest  in  order  to 
induce  the  Government  to  adopt  such  steps.  Nothing  was  done  :  the 
omnipotent  Parliament  did  nothing:  the  Parliament  which  could  raise  a 
thousand  millions  in  taxes  and  create  eight  hundred  millions  of  debt  during 
one  single  war,  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  take  one  single  step  in  the  way 
of  guarding  against  calamities,  which  I,  at  any  rate,  proclaimed  as  being 
inevitable. 

The  distress  went  pressing  onwards  through  the  years  1815  and  1816. 
The  Bank  was  to  pay  in  specie  at  the  termination  of  the  war.  The  war 
had  terminated.  The  Bank  did  not  pay.  Yet  it  was  obvious  that  unless 
it  was  enabled  to  pay  within  a  few  years,  there  must  be  a  blowing-up  of 
some  sort  or  other.  It  was  obvious  that  this  nation  never  could  go  on  for 
any  great  length  of  time  with  a  paper-money  notoriously  irredeemable  in 
specie  :  with  a  paper-money  which  had  become  a  legal  tender,  and  which, 
in  the  end,  must,  if  left  to  itself,  produce  universal  confusion.  During 
the  years  1815  and  1816,  an  attempt  was  therefore  made  to  come  up  to 
the  mark  of  payments  in  specie.  That  attempt  produced  the  miseries  of 
1816,  and  those  miseries  produced  the  memorable  Bills  of  1817.  Yet 
those  Bills  produced  no  alleviation  of  the  burden  :  not  one  atom  of 
security  to  the  Government ;  and  now  it  is  openly  acknowledged,  that 
the  minds  of  the  people  are  far  more  alienated  from  the  present  system 
than  they  ever  were. 

Now,  then,  my  Lord,  why  are  we  to  expect  any  thing  from  time  ?  If 
the  great  cause  of  the  distress  be  the  retrograde  movement  of  commerce 
and  manufactures  ;  if  the  nation  has  to  go  back,  it  has  to  remain  at  the 
point  to  which  it  will  go  back.  And  if  it  has  to  remain  at  that  point  of 
backwardness,  where  do  you  and  your  noble  colleague  find  grounds  of 
hope  from  the  workings  of  time  ?  All  that  time  can  do  is  to  bring  us 
quite  back  to  the  point  from  which  we  started ;  and  therefore  it  is  impos- 
sible to  suppose  that  time  will  add  to  the  means  of  recovery  from  distress. 

But  how  clear  does  this  become,  when  we  take  into  view  a  particular 
part  of  the  grounds  of  this  reliance  upon  time  ?  It  is  said,  both  by  you 
and  your  colleagues,  that  this  country  suffers  in  part,  because  America  is 
suffering ;  and  that  when  time  has  restored  America  to  prosperity,  our 
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prosperity  will,  in  part,  at  least,  return.  I  have  shown  that  America  is 
now  in  a  state  of  real  prosperity ;  but  what  you  mean  is,  that  she  will, 
with  the  assistance  of  time,  possess  a  greater  quantity  of  means  of  pur- 
chasing goods  from  us  than  she  now  possesses.  It  would  be  very  curious, 
my  Lord,  to  behold  a  strict  comparison  between  what  I  have  recently 
said  in  rny  Registers  upon  this  subject,  and  what  you  and  your  colleague 
have  now  said.  During*  the  three  Registers,  which  I  sent  last  from  Ame- 
rica, I  treated  of  this  matter,  and  I  observed  that  the  great  change  which 
had  taken  place  there  would  certainly  add  to  the  embarrassment  of  the 
non-reforming  system  in  England.  All  the  information  which  I  com- 
municated upon  this  subject  t/ius'far,  you  and  your  colleague  have  very 
freely  made  use  of.  But,  you  have  chosen  to  add  a  corollary  of  your 
own,  and  with  this  corollary  the  blunder  begins.  You  add,  after  having 
made  use  of  my  facts,  that  what  you  call  the  prosperity  of  America  will 
be  restored,  and  that  then  (oh,  day  of  hope !)  the  distress  will  in  great 
part,  be  removed  from  England. 

If  there>  were  any  foundation  for  this  hope  ;  if  there  were  anything  but 
childish  delusion  in  it ;  if  it  were  suited  to  any  place  but  the  regions  of 
the  'Change  and  the  Alley  ;  if  it  were  becoming  the  lips  of  men  having 
the  smallest  pretensions  to  political  knowledge,  should  not  we,  the  people 
of  England,  have  a  right  to  say  that  this  great  and  famous  country  ought 
not  to  have  been  brought  into  such  a  state  as  to  make  its  prosperity  de- 
pend upon  the  prosperity  of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  or  of  all 
other  countries  put  together  ?  Should  we  not  have  a  right  to  say  to 
those  who  have  had  our  purses  and  our  persons  at  their  absolute  com- 
mand ;  to  those  who  have  done  with  us  and  with  our  country  just  what 
they  pleased  ;  to  those  who  have  passed  Dungeon-Bills,  Bank-Restriction 
Acts  and  Acts  of  Indemnity;  should  we  not  have  a  right  to  say  to  them, 
how  comes  it  that  you  have  made  our  happiness  depend  upon  the  happi- 
ness of  any  other  country ;  how  comes  it  that  you  have  put  us  in  the 
power  of  the  rulers  of  other  states  ;  and  subjected  us  to  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  their  want  of  wisdom  or  want  of  virtue  ?  But,  the  fact  is 
wholly  unfounded.  That  which  you  call  prosperity  in  America,  and  which 
you  think  will  be  restored  to  our  advantage,  will  never  be  restored. 
America  has  gone  back  only  a  part  of  the  way  yet.  She  has  much  fur- 
ther back  to  go.*  Her  prices  are  not  yet  come  down  to  the  lowest  mark. 

*  Mr.  S.  T.  COLERIDGE,  the  poet,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  dated  Dec.  13,  1819, 
speaks  of  this  Register  in  the  following  strain: — "Have  you  seen  COBBETT'S 
last  number  ?  It  is  the  most  plausible  and  the  best  written  of  anyttiing  1  have 
seen  from  his  pen,  and  apparently  written  in  a  less  fiendish  spirit  than  the 
average  of  his  weekly  effusions.  The  self-complacency  with  which  he  assumes 
to  himself  exclusively,  truths  which  he  can  call  his  own  only  as  a  horse-stealer 
can  appropriate  a  stolen  horse,  by  adding  mutilation  and  deformities  to  robbery, 
is  as  artful  as  it  is  amusing.  Still,  however,  he  has  given  great  additional  pub- 
licity to  weighty  truths,  as  ex.  gr.  the  hollowness  of  commercial  wealth  ;  and, 
from  whatever  dirty  corner  or  straw  moppet  the  ventriloquist  Truth  causes  her 
words  to  proceed,  I  not  only  listen,  but  must  bear  witness  that  it  is  Truth  talking. 
His  conclusions,  however,  are  palpably  absurd — give  to  an  overpeopled  island 
the  countless  hack  settlements  of  America,  and  countless  balloons  to  carry 
thither  man  and  maid,  wife  and  brat,  beast  and  baggage — and  then  we  might 
rationally  expect  that  a  general  crash  of  trade,  manufactures,  and  credit,  might 
be  as  mere  a  summer  thunderstorm  in  Great  Biitain  as  he  represents  it  to  be  in 
America.  One  deep,  most  deep,  impression  of  melancholy,  did  COBBETT'S  letter 
to  Lord  Liverpool  leave  on  rny  mind, — the  conviction  that,  wretch  as  he  is,  he  is 
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Her  commercial  haunts  are  not  yet  depopulated  so  much  as  they  will  be. 
She  has  yet  (thanks  be  to  that  God  who  has  given  us  hearts  to  love  free- 
dom and  virtue  !)  to  see  hundreds  of  her  ships  converted  into  fire-wood, 
and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  her  discounting  and  accommodation 
tribes,  together  with  their  clerks,  porters  and  footmen,  driven  back  to  the 
fields  to  hoe  corn  and  tend  upon  the  cattle.*  She  is  not  come  down  yet 


an  overmatch  in  intellect  for  those,  in  whose  hands  Providence,  in  its  retributive 
justice,  seems  to  place  the  destinies  of  our  country;  and  who  yet  rise  into 
respectability,  when  we  compare  them  with  their  parliamentary  opponents." — 
ALLSOP'S  Letters,  Conversations  and  Recollections  of  Coleridge,  vol.  i.  p.  20.  (1836.) 

See  our  next  following  note,  for  an  illustration  of  how  far  Mr.  COBBETT'S 

conclusions,  in  this  Register,  were  "palpably  absurd."  Mr.  COLERIDGE  does 
injustice  when  he  calls  this  the  best  written  of  Mr.  COBBETT'S  numbers,  and 
shows  that  he  could  not  have  been  a  very  attentive  reader  of  the  Register.  But 
he  is  more  unjust  in  attributing  plagiarism  (robbery)  to  Mr.  COBBETT,  who 
always  took  as  much  pains  as  any  man  to  quote  the  works  of  those  to  whom  he 
was  really  indebted  for  information. — ED.  » 

*  In  our  last  note,  p.  466,  we  quoted  one  of.  those  who  have  ventured  to  call 
Mr.  COBBETT'S  views  "  palpably  absurd."  Hundreds,  we  might  say  thousands, 
perhaps,  have  done  the  same  as  Mr.  COLERIDGE  ;  not  the  poetasters  merely, 
hut  Ministers,  experienced  politicians,  and  ^  merchants  and  bankers,  have  done 
this.  When  he  predicted  that  the  famous  measure  called  "  Peel's  Bill"  would  be 
either  impracticable  or  ruinous,  he  was  laughed  at ;  and  for  years  since  that 
prediction  was  published,  it  has  been  a  subject  of  sneers  and  exulting  taunts 
against  its  author.  But  the  sneers  and  taunts  have  been  too  hasty.  The  famous 
scheme  has  already  caused  a  monstrous  deal  of  the  predicted  ruin.  The  ruin, 
however,  is  not  yet  complete.  The  struggle  cf  Paper  against  Gold  is  still  going 
on,  and  grows  more  and  more  desperate  as  it  continues.  The  above  remarks 
(Dec.  1819)  respecting  the  "  going  back"  of  the  Americans,  are  of  a  piece  with 
the  prediction  as  to  Peel's  Bill.  Both  the  English  and  American  dealers  in. 
promises  to  pay  may  often  have  laughed  at  this,  seeing  that,  between  1819  and 
1836,  there  has  been  a  revival  of  "  prosperity"  in  America,  by  the  means  of  fresh 
issues  of  the  false  medium.  The  affair  in  America  took  a  new  lease  of  its  life, 
in  the  efforts  of  her  bankers  and  greedy  merchants.  But  how  stands  the  system, 
in  England  as  well  as  in  America,  at  this  date  (May,  1837)  ?  Our  Bank  of 
England,  having  been  drained  of  her  gold  by  the  policy  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment, has  been  obliged,  for  some  time  past,  to  draw  in,  and  refuse  "accommoda- 
tion" to  our  traders.  Some  of  our  bankers  anJ  merchants,  thought  to  be  the 
most  solvent,  have  suddenly  become  bankrupt.  As  to  the  condition  of  America, 
let  the  newspapers  of  that  country,  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  paper- 
money,  speak  for  themselves.  The  following  is  from  the  New  York  Herald  of 
the  8th  of  April,  showing  the  extent  of  failures  since  the  crisis  began,  two-thirds 
of  which  took  place  the  week  previous  to  this  publication  being  made.  "  Millions'* 
here,  means,  millions  of  dollars.  "The  number  of  failures  that  have  taken  place 
"  since  the  present  crisis  began  is  estimated  as  follows  : — 

f>  Foreign  and  Exchange  brokers 15,000,000 

30  Dry  Goods  Jobbers 15,000,000 

l(i  Commission  Shoe  and  Clothing  Houses 7,000,000 

28  Real  Estate  Speculators 20,000,000 

8  Stock  Brokers 1,000,000 

6  Miscellaneous 2,500,000 


"  93  Aggregate  for  New  York  60,500,000 

"This  estimate  is  taken  from  full  lists  of  every  failure  by  name,  which  are 
"  kept  in  almost  every  private  office  in  Wall-street,  and  almost  by  every  private 
"  individual.  It  shows  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  extent  of  the  calamity,  and 
"  the  progress  of  the  disorder  only  for  New  York.  We  have  not  enumerated  the 
"cases  in  New  Orleans,  in  Philadelphia,  in  Richmond,  in  Mobile,  in  Buifalo,  or 
"  elsewhere,  the  accounts  of  which  are  coming  to  us  by  every  mail."  The  same 
paper  of  the  same  date  has  this  :— "Men  are  beginning  to  think  that  either  the 
"whole  commercial  interest  must  fail  and  suspend  business — or  the  whole  bank- 
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to  the  point  at  which  she  is  in  this  respect  to  remain.  As  to  real  pros- 
perity ;  as  to  real  happiness  ;  as  to  everything  truly  valuable,  she  goes  on 
increasing ;  but  as  to  everything  connected  with  foreign  commerce ;  as 
to  all  the  grounds  of  your  hope  and  that  of  your  colleague,  she  goes  on 
regularly  decreasing.  "  Let  any  man  at  all  acquainted  with  political 
science,''  judge  from  a  fact  or  two,  which  I  will  here  state.  At  New 

"  ing  interest  stop  specie  payments.  During  the  last  two  days  the  propriety  of 
"  a  general  suspension  of  specie  payments  is  actually  argued,  and  gravely  argued 
"  too,  in  the  street.  On  this  point  we  dread  to  speak  out  what  we  hear.  It  is 
"certain  that  since  1812,  such  a  hurricane  has  not  swept  over  the  commerce  of 
"  the  United  States.  We  shall  wait  for  the  events  of  to-day  before  enlarging  on 
"  a  new  and  important  view  of  the  present  crisis."  "  The  above  calculation,"  says 
the  London  Sun,  May  1,  1837,  "  has  been  made  by  Mr.  BENNETT,  editor  of  the 
"  Herald,  celebrated  for  the  vigour  and  accuracy  of  its  Wall- street  (New  York 
"  Change  Alley)  reports."  Then,  again,  the  London  Times,  May  12,  tells  us,  that 
"  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says,  that  the  whole  number  of  failures  in 
"  that  city  within  the  last  two  months  exceeded  100,  without  including  sundry 
"small  dealers,  whose  misfortunes  attracted  no  marked  public  attention." 
Further,  we  have  some  reflections  on  the  moral  effects  of  that  cause  which  has 
produced  such  ruin  in  America.  The  same  New  York  Herald  (April  13,  1837), 
ends  one  of  its  party  tirades  by  exclaiming : — "  The  day  of  retribution  is  at  hand. 
"The  atrocious  morals  bred  by  speculators  will  be  whelmed  into  detestation  and 
'contempt.  The  laxity  of  manners,  and  want  of  moral  principle,  will  have 
1  bounds  set  to  them.  The  day  of  prudence,  sobriety,  honour,  good  faith,  justice, 
'  will  yet  take  place.  But  first,  all  speculators  in  commerce,  in  banks,  in  politics, 
'  in  stocks,  in  lands,  must  be  prostrated  in  the  dust.  Legitimate,  honest  business 
men  must  now  set  to  work,  and  bring  back  steadiness  in  trade  and  morals  in 
social  life."  And  in  the  same  number  of  the  same  paper  we  have,  in  a  pithy 
paragraph,  the  following  exact  repetition  of  what  Mr.  COBBETT  wrote,  as  above, 
in  1819  :— w  About  two  thousand  clerks  and  ten  thousand  mechanics,  now  in  this 
"  city  (New  York),  ought  to  go  west  and  turn  farmers.  The  only  course"  One 
more  quotation  from  the  same  paper  ;  for  these  particulars  are  truly  worthy  of 
being  recorded.  "THROWN  OUT  OF  EMPLOYMENT.  The  revulsion  now  sweep- 
ing over  the  country  (America),  has  probably  already  thrown  out  of  employ - 
"  ment  and  business  the  following  number  of  persons  and  things  :  — 

"  Merchants  and  traders 1,500 

"  Mechanics 5,000 

"Dandy  stock-speculators 100 

"  Fashionable  soiree  givers 500 

"  Private  carriages 75 

"  Fine  blood  and  carriage  horses 675 

"  Pairs  of  hounds 100 

"  Piano-fortes  (fashionable) 500 

"  Harps  (not  Jews'  harps) 1<  0 

"  Sets  of  silver  plate  250 

"Seamstresses 1,250 

"  Houses  and  stores  (shops) 2,500 

"The  hotels  are  not  half  so  crowded  as  they  were  last  year  (1836),  and  many 
"  private  as  well  as  boarding  houses  will  be  entirely  broken  up.  All  who  can 
"  are  emigrating  to  the  country— to  the  west— to  the  far  west— to  the  far,  far 
"  west.  Agriculture  will  receive  this  summer  a  vast  accession  of  new  hands. 
"  Probably  500,000  fresh  hands  from  the  walks  of  speculation  and  t^ade,  consist- 
"  ing  of  presidents,  cashiers,  clerks,  merchants,  directors,  and  what  not,  will 
"  have  to  turn  farmers  and  till  the  earth.  An  excellent  change  !  The  approach- 
"  ing  general  suspension  of  business  will  probably  drive  50,000  persons  from  the 
"  Atlantic  cities  to  till  the  soil,  cut  down  the  trees,  and  plough  the  prairies  of 
"  the  west."  This,  too,  it  should  be  observed,  is  not  from  one  of  Mr.  COBBETT'S 
way  of  thinking  ;  not  from  an  admirer  of  a  pure  metallic  currency ;  but  from  an 
editor  who  is  now  contending,  in  spite  of  all  these  his  confessions  of  ruin  by 
paper-money,  that  the  "rapidly  increasing  population"  of  America  "requires  an 
ixtra  increase  of  circulating  medium," — ED. 
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York  there  was,  before  I  came  away,  an  Emigration  Society  formed  ;  that 
is  to  say,  a  Society  for  promoting  emigration  from  the  City  of  New  York 
and  its  neighbourhood  to  the  State  of  Ohio  !  A  considerable  sum  had  been 
collected ;  agents  had  been  appointed  to  go  and  survey  the  country  and 
purchase  lands  to  an  immense  extent ;  and  a  gentleman  who  took  great 
interest  in  the  matter,  told  me,  in  the  month  of  September,  and  with 
great  exultation,  that  he  hoped  soon  to  see  the  whole  race  of  discounters 
and  accommodators,  and  retailers  of  British  goods,  sent  back  to  the 
woods,  to  lead  honest  lives  and  to  be  animated  by  the  glorious  sun  that 
never  stopped  payment.  My  Lord,  what  I  state  here  must  be  true;  I 
well  know  that  this  will  be  read  at  New  York,  where  I  have  numerous 
friends,  and  where,  rather  than  pass  for  a  liar,  I  would  lose  my  life.  I 
do  assure  your  Lordship  that  this  work  of  quitting  the  haunts  of  com- 
merce is  going  on  all  over  the  country.  Prices  will  not  revive  in  Ame- 
rica. Provisions  having  become  extremely  low  in  price  will  render  wages 
low  in  price.  There  will  be  less  money  moving  a^bout,  or  less  of  what 
passes  for  money ;  and,  in  whatever  degree  that  quantity  is  diminished, 
the  demand  for  English  goods  will  be  diminished,  and  permanently  dimi- 
nished. Taking  America  as  a  whole ;  considering  her  as  one  merchant, 
she  has  been  trading,  in  her  affairs  with  England,  upon  tick ;  she  has 
been  trading  with  accommodation  paper :  that  sort  of  trade  will  almost 
wholly  cease,  and  a  great  part  of  her  custom  will  cease  accordingly. 
How,  then,  is  time  to  do  any  thing  for  us  in  that  quarter  of  the  world  ? 
What  probability  is  there  that  she  will  be  a  better  customer  next  year 
than  she  has  been  this  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  there  not  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  demand  of  next  year  will  fall  greatly  short  of  that  of  the 
present  year?  In  short,  it  is  notorious  that  the  ships  now  lying  at 
Liverpool,  bound  to  New  York,  have  scarcely  a  bale  of  goods  to  carry, 
and  are  going  out  with  coals  in  their  hulls  to  keep  them  from  being  blown 
over  and  swamped  in  their  passage. 

Thus,  then,  away  flies,  like  the  morning  mists  before  the  sun,  all  your 
delusive  hopes  of  assistance  from  old  father  Time,  who,  so  far  from  being 
at  work  for  your  system,  is  at  work  against  your  system,  as  he  has  been 
during  the  last  five  years,  and  as  he  necessarily  must  be,  until  a  great 
alteration  be  made  in  that  system.  In  the  Hampshire  Petition,  agreed 
to  at  a  public  meeting,  held  on  Portsdown  Hill,  on  the  15th  of  February, 
1817,  and  which  Petition  I  had  the  honour  to  be  appointed  to  draw 
up,  the  whole  case  of  the  people  of  England  was  stated  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  That  Petition  stands  now  upon  record  in  the  votes  of  that 
House ;  and,  if  the  prayer  of  that  Petition  were  now  to  be  acted  upon, 
tranquillity,  harmony,  respect  for  all  the  branches  of  the  Government, 
would  be  instantly  restored.  All  alarms  would  be  instantly  dissipated, 
and,  in  less  than  one  year,  public  prosperity,  individual  happiness  and 
almost  total  abolition  of  pauperism  would  take  place,  and  England  would 
once  more  make,  in  the  world,  the  figure  which  she  heretofore  has  made. 
But,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  that  unless 
something  very  much  unlike  the  prayer  of  that  Petition  be  acted  upon, 
the  miseries  of  this  once  happy  England,  are,  as  yet,  but  merely  begin- 
ning, though  my  Lord  Grenville  has  said  that  the  country  is  now 
in  a  more  alarming  state  than  he  has  ever  known  it  to  be  in  before. 

My  Lord,  your  noble  colleague  has  said,  that  the  Parliament  can 
do  nothing  to  remove  the  distress,  and  that  particularly  such  a  Parlia- 
ment as  the  Reformers  call  for  could  do  nothing  to  remove  it.  Now, 
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let  me  first  observe,  that  the  distress  is  by  no  means  the  primary  cause 
of  the  discontents  of  the  people  ;  and  this,  indeed,  has  been  acknowledged 
most  distinctly  by  my  Lord  Grenville,  who  has  said  that  the  discontents 
have  their  origin  in  a  cause  which  existed  before  the  French  Revolution. 
It  is  not  I ;  it  is  not  Mr.  Hunt ;  it  is  not  any  other  person  now  living, 
with  whom  the  putting-  forward  of  this  cause  of  Reform  originated.  The 
great  mass  of  the  Reformers  were  not  born  at  the  time  of  the  origin 
of  that  cause,  which  has  descended  to  them  from  father  to  son.  This, 
therefore,  and  not  the  distresses  of  the  country,  is  the  great  standing 
ground  of  discontent;  and  so  firmly  am  I  convinced  that  the  mere  bodily 
sufferings  of  the  people  are  a  nothing  compared  to  this  ground  of  discon- 
tent, that,  I  verily  believe,  that  if  his  Royal  Highness  had  been  advised 
to  say  in  his  speech  to  the  Parliament  that  he  wished  them  to  take  into 
their  consideration  the  question  of  Reform,  the  whole  country  would  now 
have  been  as  tranquil  as  ever  it  was  at  any  one  period  of  its  history.  I 
mean  a  mere  simple  recommendation  that  the  Parliament  would  entertain 
the  question  and  give  it  a  calm  and  dispassionate  discussion.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  every  man  that  I  spoke  with  upon  the  subject,  from  the  Docks 
at  Liverpool  to  the  Crown-and-Anchor  Tavern  in  the  Strand.  We 
will  suppose,  for  argument's  sake,  that  a  Reform  would  do  no  good.  My 
opinion  is  directly  the  contrary  (I  beg  you  to  observe  that)  ;  but,  for 
argument's  sake,  allow  that  it  would  do  no  good,  still,  would  it  not  have 
been  right  to  take  into  consideration  a  thing  prayed  for,  most  earnestly 
prayed  for,  by  three-fourths,  at  least,  of  the  active  persons  in  the  kingdom  ? 
How  fully  persuaded  the  people  are  that  a  Reform  would  be  productive  of 
happiness  to  the  country  is  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  reception  which  the 
people  have  given  to  me.  What  has  entitled  me  10  their  notice  ?  With- 
out riches  ;  with  the  reputation  of  extreme  poverty  ;  notoriously  without 
the  power  of  conferring  the  smallest  pecuniary  favour  upon  any  creature  ; 
totally  unknown  to  any  part  of  the  people  in  any  of  the  counties  through 
which  I  have  come,  except  through  the  means  of  my  writings :  and  yet 
I  have  received  written  addresses  with  a  greater  number  of  names  to 
them  than,  perhaps,  were  ever  signed  to  all  the  addresses  put  together 
that  any  man  in  England  ever  before  received.  Nearly  fifty  thousand 
names  were  subscribed  to  addresses  in  Lancashire  ;  and  I  have  this  day 
received  from  Yorkshire,  dated  from  Leeds,  an  Address  with  many  many 
thousand  names  subscribed  to  it.  These  Yorkshiremen  tell  me  that  they 
owe  to  me  the  enlightening  of  their  minds  ;  that  they  have  admired  my 
perseverance  in  the  cause  of  Reform  :  that  their  hopes  of  final  success 
are  strengthened  by  my  return  ;  and  that  they  have  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  the  exertions  which  I  shall  be  able  to  make  to  restore  them  to 
happiness  and  to  preserve  the  Constitution  of  this  Kingdom,  of  this  their 
country,  which  they  ardently  love,  and  for  my  unalterable  attachment  to 
which,  they  are  unalterably  attached  to  me. 

I  say,  my  Lord,  that  you  have  here  in  these  facts  alone,  a  proof  of  the 
ardent  desire  which  the  people  have  to  see  a  Reform  in  the  Parliament, 
and  how  fully  they  are  persuaded  that  such  Reform  would  restore  them 
to  happiness.  The  Dinner  at  the  Crown-and-Anchor,  upon  my  arrival, 
is  another  proof.  What  should  induce  four  hundred  persons  to  give  five 
shillings  and  sixpence  each  merely  to  meet  me,  to  eat  a  little  bit  of  meat 
and  bread,  and  to  drink  water?  What  should  induce  as  many  more  to 
offer  their  money  upon  the  occasion,  and  to  go  away  regretting  that  there 
was  not  room  for  them.  It  has  been  hinted  bv  several  persons  that  I, 
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amongst  others,  am  actuated  by  ambitious  motives ;  but,  while  I  deny 
the  right  of  any  one  to  exclude  me  from  the  right  of  entertaining-  such 
motives  as  well  as  other  men,  what  further  can  I  want  to  gratify  feelings 
of  ambition  ? 

It  is  very  clear,  then,  first,  that  even  the  recommendation,  on  the  part 
of  the  Prince  to  the  Parliament,  to  take  into  consideration  the  question 
of  Reform,  would,  at  once,  allay  the  ferment  whfch  has  created  so  much 
alarm ;  second,  it  is  clear  that  time  can  do  nothing,  of  itself,  in  the  way 
of  diminishing  the  distress;  and,  it  is  equally  clear  to  me,  that  a  Re- 
formed Parliament  would  have  it  completely  in  its  power,  not  only  to  in- 
duce the  people  patiently  to  wait  for  the  removal  of  the  distress,  but  also, 
to  remove  it  completely,  and  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  country  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  the  people  happy  and  the  Constitution,  in  King,  Lords 
and  Commons,  secure.  In  another  Letter  I  shall  endeavour  to  show 
your  Lordship  that  the  opinion  of  your  colleague  with  regard  to  the 
effect  of  taxation  upon  the  people  is  erroneous,  and  to  convince  you, 
that,  until  a  very  large  part  of  that  taxation  be  removed,  there  cannot  be 
the  smallest  hope  of  a  restoration  of  that  tranquillity  and  prosperity, 
which,  in  spite  of  all  anger  and  all  prejudice,  1  am  well  persuaded  your 
Lordship  firmly  believes  me  sincerely  to  wish  to  see  my  country  enjoy. 

1  cannot  conclude,  my  Lord,  without  once  more  adverting  to  that  part 
of  your  speech  and  the  speech  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  wherein  you,  in 
strains  of  great  triumph,  observe  that  there  is  distress  in  America,  not- 
withstanding there  is  no  King,  no  Lords,  and  no  Established  Church.  I 
have  exposed  most  fully  your  error  as  to  the  fact  of  distress  ;  but,  my 
Lord,  have  I  ever  said  that  the  distress  in  England  arose  from  the  exist- 
ence of  the  King,  the  Lords,  and  the  Church?  Have  I  not.  repeatedly, 
in  my  appeals  to  these  very  Reformers  who  are  now  addressing  me,  told 
them  not  to  be  amused  with  names ;  not  to  conclude  that  a  people  was 
free  and  happy  merely  because  the  Government  was  called  a  Republic? 
Have  I  not  repeatedly  told  them  to  recollect,  that  if  their  country  was  the 
most  famous  and  the  most  powerful  in  the  world,  it  had  acquired  that 
fame  and  power  under  a  Government  of  King,  Lords  and  Commons; 
has  not  this  always  been  my  language,  whether  I  was  writing  from 
abroad  or  writing  from  at  home  ;  and  have  I  not,  since  my  arrival  in  the 
country,  told  the  people  of  Lancashire  in  answer  to  an  Address  over- 
flowing with  the  kindest  feelings  towards  myself,  that  that  part  of  their 
Address  which  expresses  their  firm  attachment  to  the  present  form  of 
government  has  given  me  more  pleasure  than  any  other  part  of  that  affec- 
tionate document,  telling  them  at  the  same  time  that  to  introduce  a  re- 
publican government  into  England  would  be  the  surest  way  of  rendering 
ruin  and  degradation  permanent  ?  Your  Lordship  can  deny  the  truth 
of  none  of  this.  Your  colleague  can  deny  the  truth  of  none  of  it.  Upon 
what  ground,  then,  is  it  pretended  to  be  believed  that  the  Reformers 
ascribe  the  present  distress  to  the  existing  form  of  government?  Upon 
what  ground  is  it  pretended  to  be  believed,  that  those  who  seek  a  Reform 
in  words  have  a  Revolution  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  ?  Whence  pro- 
ceeds the  unmanly  hints  that  my  publication  is  seditious  and  blas- 
phemous :  that  I  am  the  principal  author  of  the  evils  which  are  to  be 
provided  against ;  that  I  am  the  great  propagator  of  discontent,  disobe- 
dience to  the  laws,  disaffection  to  the  Constitution  and  disloyalty  to  the 
King  ?  No,  no,  my  Lord  ;  not  a  man  in  the  kingdom  believes  this  or 
any  part  of  it ;  but  most  men  believe  that  I  possess  great  influence  over 
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the  minds  of  the  people,  that  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  a  Reform  of  the 
Parliament  ought  to  take  place,  and  that,  unless,  by  some  means  or 
other,  I  can  be  silenced,  that  Reform  will  take  place. 

I  perceive,  that  the  word  Reform  does  not  excite  quite  so  much  appa- 
rent horror  in  certain  minds  as  it  heretofore  excited.  I  am  not  without  hope 
that  those  who  have  the  power  of  conciliation  completely  in  their  hands, 
will  yet  be  disposed  to  conciliate.  I  most  earnestly  pray  God  that  they  may, 
and  that  this,  our  once  free  and  happy  country,  may  be  rendered  as  firm 
and  united  in  mind  as  it  has  been  made  safe  and  strong-  by  the  hand  of 
nature.  Leading  a  life  of  sobriety  and  industry,  I  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  bestow  upon  reflecting  on  the  means  by  which  the  country  is 
to  be  saved.  The  wish  nearest  my  heart  is,  to  see  England  happy,  free, 
powerful  and  dreaded  by  all  other  nations.  I  can  see  her  substance  fast 
wasting  away  ;  I  can  see  the  fruits  of  past  industry  itself  passing 
into  other  States ;  I  can  see  the  industry  passing  away  into  those 
States ;  and  I  am  firmly  persuaded,  that  unless  efficient  remedies 
be  speedily  applied,  this  country,  hitherto  so  famed  in  the  world,  will 
become  one  of  the  most  despicable  and  feeble  of  nations.  To  prevent 
this  I  shall  not  fail  to  do  all  that  shall  lie  in  my  power ;  and  if  my 
endeavours  should  be  wholly  unavailing,  I  will  take  care  that  it  shall  be 
said  of  me  that  I  had  no  hand  in  the  ruin  and  degradation  of  England. 

I  am,  my  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obedient 

And  most  humble  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  LIVERPOOL 

ON  THE  POWER  OF  TAXATION  TO  PRODUCE  MISERY;  AND  ON 
THE  SPEECH  OF  MR.  BARING  RELATIVE  TO  THE  TAXES,  THE 
PAPER-MONEY,  AND  THE  FUNDS. 


(Political  Register,  December,  1819.) 


LETTER   II. 

London,  December  14,  1819. 
MY  LORD, 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Baring,  as  reported  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  made 
me  jump  out  of  my  chair.  My  toqgue  and  fingers  itched  for  the  want 
of  power  to  give  him  an  instant  answer.  This  speech  was  cheered  as 
something  extraordinarily  fine  :  it  was  "  wise  ;"  it  was  "  profound;  "it 
was  "  philosophical !  "  One  Member  wished  that  the  deluded  Reformers 
could  all  have  been  present  to  hear  it.  I  wish  so,  too,  with  all  my 
heart;  provided,  however,  that  the  Reformers  could  have  heard  me  an- 
swer  that  famous  speech.  Nay,  I  wish  the  Reformers  could  have  heard  it 
even  without  the  answer  ;  for,  however  ignorant  and  deluded  you  may 
think  them,  there  is  scarcely  man  or  woman  amongst  them,  who  would 
not  have  been  able  to  give  it  an  answer  themselves.  They  have  not  read 
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about  a  hundred  and  fifty  twopenny  Registers  without  being  fully  quali- 
fied to  judge  correctly  with  regard  to  any  speech  that  any  body  can  make 
upon  the  subject  of  taxes,  paper-money  and  the  funds.  My  tongue 
itched,  however,  for  the  power  of  answering  this  speech  upon  the  spot ; 
and  I  felt  great  mortification,  that  it  must  be  a  week  before  I  could  put 
forth  even  a  limited  answer.  The  next  best  thing  to  being  able  to  answer 
upon  the  spot,  is,  to  be  able  to  answer  the  next  day,  through  the  channel 
of  what  your  noble  colleague,  Lord  Castlereagh,  calls  the  respectable  part 
of  the  press ;  and,  therefore,  a  part  of  that  respectable  part  I  shall, 
think,  very  speedily  have  at  my  command.  I  will  have  a  little  corner  in 
it  by  some  means  or  other. 

Before  I  proceed  to  notice  more  particularly,  the  report  of  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Baring,  let  me  notice  what  has  been  said  by  Lord  Castlereagh  and 
others  during  the  late  debates,  with  regard  to  the  causes  of  the  national 
distress.  In  the  year  1818,  and  in  the  month  of  February,  a  petition 
was  delivered  to  Lord  Folkestone,  with  a  written  request  from  me,  very 
respectfully  worded,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  present  that  petition.  His 
Lordship  refused  to  do  this  ;  not  upon  the  ground  of  its  containing  any 
improper  matter,  but  merely  because  it  was  too  long.  He  stated  that  the 
House  usually  rejected  petitions,  when  running  through  several  sheets 
of  paper,  and  that  this  was  his  only  reason  for  declining  to  present  the 
present  petition,  which  was  written  on  about  two  and  a  half  sheets  of 
common  foolscap  paper  ;  which  will  be  readily  .believed  by  any  one  who 
looks  at  it,  as  it  now  stands,  in  Number  six  of  volume  thirty-three  of  the 
Register.  [See  it  in  page  331  of  this  Volume.]  I  have  complained 
of  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  my  Lord  Folkestone ;  and,  I  revive 
my  complaint  upon  this  particular  occasion  ;  because  in  that  petition  are 
clearly  set  forth  the  cause  of  the  nation's  miseries,  and  also  the  means  of 
putting  an  end  to  those  miseries. 

In  that  petition  is  contained  the  answer  to  all  those  who  believe,  or  who 
affect  to  believe,  that  the  taxes  have  nothing  to  do  in  producing  the  pre- 
sent distress.  The  reported  debates  say,  that  if  nineteen  twentieths  of 
the  taxes  were  taken  off,  the  people  would  not  be  thereby  benefitted.  The 
people  are  firmly  convinced  of  the  contrary ;  they  believe  that  the  taxes 
(co-operating  with  the  paper-money)  are  the  sole  cause  of  their  suffering : 
they  believe  that  the  taxes  would  be  greatly  reduced  if  the  people  at  large 
had  the  choosing  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  :  and  they 
believe  that  therefore  it  is  their  duty,  their  duty  towards  their  sovereign 
as  well  as  themselves,  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  such  a  Reform  as 
would  cause  the  members  to  be  elected  by  the  people  at  large. 

With  regard  to  their  belief  as  to  the  two  latter  propositions,  I  shall  say 
nothing  at  present,  except  that  I  most  heartily  concur  in  it.  It  is  with 
regard  to  the  first  proposition,  that  I  mean  to  address  your  Lordship  upon 
this  occasion. 

Surely,  there  is  something  monstrous  in  the  assertion  that  taxes  do  not 
take  the  means,  or,  at  least,  part  of  the  means,  of  good  living  from  those 
who  pay  the  taxes  !  There  surely  must  be  something  monstrous  in  such 
a  proposition  ;  full  as  monstrous,  I  pledge  myself  to  prove,  as  it  would  be 
to  say,  that  a  man  who  has  just  had  one-half  of  his  p^poperty  taken  from 
him  is  as  rich  as  he  was  before  any  part  of  it  was  taken  away  ;  as  rich  as 
he  was  when  he  possessed  the  whole.  When  an  assertion  is  made  which 
is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  settled  opinion  of  all  mankind ;  when  it 
at  once  oversets,  or,  rather,  attempts  to  overset,  opinions  universally 
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agreed  in  ;  in  such  a  case  we  generally  treat  it  with  silent  contempt. 
But,  when  circumstances  are  menacing- ;  when  such  assertions  come  from 
the  source  of  power  ;  when  they  are  put  forward  as  grounds  of  action  ; 
when  dreadful  affliction  may  possibly  be  prolonged  by  the  want  of  refuta- 
tion; in  such  a  case  ;  such  an  extreme  case,  we  may  be  justified,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  for  calling  upon  men  to  listen  while  the  refutation  is 
produced. 

The  word  tax  itself,  is  synonymous  with  burden  or  charge.  Taxes  have 
always  been  looked  upon  as  burdensome  ;  as  producing  privations  ;  as 
lessening  the  property  and  the  comforts  and  enjoyments    of  those  'who 
had   to  pay  them.     The  King's  speeches  have  from  time  immemorial 
spoken  of  taxes  as  burdensome,  as  a  species  of  suffering:  imposed.  When 
new  taxes  are  laid  on  we  always  hear  the  King  lamenting  the  necessity 
of  them,  and  observing  that  he  trusts  that  they  will  be  laid  on  in  a  way 
the  least  burdensome  to  his  people.     When  taxes  are  taken  off  we  hear 
him  expressing  his  satisfaction,  that  his  people  have  been  relieved  from 
a  part  of  their  burdens.     In  the   Houses  of  Parliament  what  endless 
debates  have  we  heard  about  which  tax  would  weigh   heaviest  and  which 
lightest  upon  the  people  ?     What  long,  long  disputes  about  the  injury  to 
the  farmer  when  a  tax  was  to  be  laid  upon  him  ;  about  the  injury  to  this 
trade  or  that  trade,  when  taxes  were  to  be  laid   upon  them  !     Particular 
stress  has  always  been  laid  upon  any  Circumstance  which  would  enable 
the  proposers  of  a  tax  to  urge  that  it  did  not  press  heavily  upon  this  class 
or  upon  that  class,  and  especially  that  it  did  not  press  upon  the  lower  or 
labouring  classes  of  the   community.     The   horse-tax,  the  dog-tax,  the 
window-tax,  the  carriage-tax,  the  hair- powder- tax,  the  game-license  tax, 
the   armorial-bearings-tax,  and  many  others,   have  received    eulogies  of 
hours  in  length  ;  because,  as  it  was  said,  they  did  not  press  upon  the 
labouring  classes.     Upon  this  same  principle,  houses  having  less  than  five 
windows  or  six  windows,   have  been   exempted   from   the  window-tax  ; 
cottagers  have  been  allowed  to  keep  a  dog  each  without  paying  any  tax  ; 
small  horses  kept  by  poor  people,  and  asses  have  not  been  taxed.  So  that 
a  great  parade  has  been  continually  making,  upon  every  occasion,  when  the 
case  could  at  all  justify  it,  about  not  burdening  the  labouring  classes  with 
taxes.     On  the  other  hand,  when  a  sweeping  and  most  dreadful  load  has, 
at  any  time,  been  laid  upon  any  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  deep  sorrow  has 
been  expressed  that  such  tax  would  affect  the  labouring  classes. 

Now,  my  Lord,  are  we,  upon  the  assertion  of  my  Lord  Castlereagh,  to 
allow  that  all  these  notions  are  wholly  false ;  that  taxes  are  no  burden 
at  all,  and  that  all  mankind  have,  up  to  the  moment  that  he  chose 
to  make  that  assertion,  been  totally  in  error  ?  Are  we  to  say  that 
we  have  been  listening  to  folly  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the 
present  time,  and  that  wisdom,  in  the  person  of  your  noble  colleague,  has 
at  last  chosen  to  open  her  mouth  ? 

I  am  aware,  that  the  assertion  of  one  of  those  who  have  the  distribu- 
tion of  fifty  millions  of  taxes  annually,  will,  by  the  hirelings  and  syco- 
phants of  the  day,  be  regarded  as  superior  in  point  of  proof,  to  all  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  experience  or  from  reasoning.  Nevertheless,  let 
us  see  a  little  of  ^hat  both  these  say  upon  the  subject,  beginning  with 
the  former.  We  see,  that,  in  England,  pauperism  has  increased  in 
an  exact  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  taxes.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  the  Poor-rates  amounted  to  not  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  They  now  amount,  I  suppose,  to  about 
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;n  millions  a  year.  This  is  enough,  of  itself;  for,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
»e  Second,  the  taxes  did  not  amount  to  a  twentieth  part  of  the  sum  that 
they  now  amount  to.  There  is  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money,  to 
be  sure,  as  shown  in  the  diiference  of  the  price  of  labour  and  provisions ; 
but  with  every  allowance  on  this  account,  there  now  exist  twenty  paupers 
for  one  that  existed  at  that.  time.  Within  the  memory  of  all  of  us  \vho 
are  no\v  fifi.y  years  of  age,  the  paupers  have  increased  ten-fold  ;  and  so 
have  the  taxes.  The  labouring-  people  of  the  present  day  bear  no  resem- 
blance in  point  of  living-,  of  dress,  and  of  household  furniture,  to  the 
labouring-  people  when  I  was  a  boy.  Their  dwellings  are  now  scenes  of 
beggary  compared  to  what  they  were  then.  Who,  in  those  days,  ever 
heard  of  such  a  thing  as  rounds-men  ?  Who  ever  dreamed  that  wages 
would  be  paid  in  the  shape  of  poor-rates  ?  If  our  fathers  had  been  told 
that  the  time  would  come  when  labourers  would  be  sent  to  the  overseers 
of  the  poor  to  receive  part  of  their  wages,  would  those  fathers  have 
believed  it?  Would  they  have  believed  that  the  people  of  England, 
would  ever  have  been  brought  into  such  a  state  of  misery  and  de- 
gradation ? 

Thus,  then,  does  not  the  experience  of  our  own  country  show  clearly 
that  taxation  produces  pauperism  ?  I  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  so 
much  misery  as  now  exists,  did  not  exist  during  the  late  war  when  the 
taxes  raised  were  grea'.er  in  amount  than  the  taxes  which  are  raised 
now.  True  :  but  no  answer  to  m^argument ;  for  the  taxes  which  are 
raised  now,  are,  by  the  workings  of  the  paper-money,  made  to  be  greater 
than  the  taxes  which  were  raised  during  the  war ;  seeing  that,  during 
the  war,  wheat  was  sold  upon  an  average  at  fifteen  shillings  a  bushel ; 
and  that  since  the  peace  it  has  been  sold  at  an  avetage  of  about  eujkt. 
shillings  a  bushel,  with  which  reduction  wag-es  have  kept  pace  :  so  that, 
in  fact,  the  jiftij-tkree  millions  which  are  said  to  have  been  raised 
in  taxes  last  year,  were  equal  in  real  value  and  in  the  burden  they 
imposed  upon  the  people,  to  about  ninety  millions  of  taxes  collected 
during  the  war.  This  is  the  main  cause  why  peace  has  produced  misery, 
greater  than  that  which  existed  during  the  war. 

Let  us  look  at  the  United  States  of  America,  where  there  is  almost  a 
total  absence  of  taxation.  There  is  no  misery  in  that  country,  arising 
from  what  is  called  pauperism.  There  is  no  such  being  in  that  country 
as  the  being  called  a  pauper  in  England,  unless  in  the  few  instances  of 
aged,  infirm,  and  totally  helpless  persons.  There  is  no  such  being  as  a 
man  able  and  willing  to  work,  and  demanding'  assistance  from  a  parish 
or  township.  The  very  idea  never  yet  entered  the  American  mind. 
Wages  are  sometimes  higher  and  sometimes  lower.  But  they  are  always 
much  more  than  sufficient  to  keep  an  able  man  and  his  family  well. 
The  difficulty  there  is,  not  to  find  the  means  to  maintain  a  man's  children, 
but  to  induce  him  to  suffer  his  children,  when  they  are  young,  to  go  and 
do  any  sort  of  work  for  any  body  at  all.  It  is  the  custom,  when  children* 
are  left  orphans,  or  when  a  widow  is  left  with  a  number  of 'children,  espe- 
cially girls,  to  dispose  of  them  in  this  way.  The  child,  at  from  six  to  ten 
years  old,  perhaps,  is  bound  out,  with  the  mother's  consent  or  with  the 
consent  of  the  relations  of  the  children,  to  persons  of  considerable  wealth. 
In  this  situation  they  remain  till  they^re  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  ;  and 
they  serve  their  employers  in  their  houses,  but  never  in  the  fields  (speak- 
ing of  girls)  ;  and,  during  the  term,  the  employers  are  compelled  to 
furnish  them  amply  with  good  and  decent  clothing ;  to  teach  them  or 
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have  them  taught  to  read  and  to  write ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  term  to 
discharge  them  with  two  suits  of  good  clothing,  with  a  sufficiency  of 
Hren,  shoes,  and  so  forth,  together  with  a  certain  sum  of  money.  With 
all  these  advantages,  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  parents,  widows  or 
relations,  can  be  brought  to  consent  to  bind  out  children  ;  though  they 
are  treated,  during  the  term,  with  every  species  of  kindness,  and  more 
like  members  of  the  family  (however  rich  the  family  may  be)  than  like 
servants.  The  name  of  servant  is  never  given  to  them,  and  they  them- 
selves call  their  employers  by  their  name,  and  never  call  them  master  or 
mistress.  • 

^Now,  my  Lord,  what  can  there  be  in  a  country  like  this,  to  which  one 
can  affix  the  term  of  pauperism  ?  I  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  last  letter, 
that  I  never  saw  and  never  heard  of  a  white  pauper  on  Long  Island,  except 
an  Englishman  that  came  down  from  Canada.  What  the  hirelings  of  this 
country  say  about  the  poor  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia  is,  in  fact,  all 
false.  The  people  that  they  call  poor  there,  would  think  themselves  ex- 
tremely cruelly  treated,  if  they  had  not  meat  three  times  a  day,  with  as 
much  bread  as  they  can  eat,  and  that  of  the  finest  and  whitest  in  the 
world.  Besides,  in  these  great  cities,  the  mass  of  what  are  called  poor, 
consist  of  recently-arrived  emigrants,  and  by  no  means  of  the  natives  of 
the  country  either  black  or  white. 

In  America  a  man,  and  especially  a  farmer  (and  nine-tenths  of  the 
people  are  farmers)  takes  his  share  of  keeping  his  own  poor  relations, 
whether  the  poverty  has  arisen  from  misfortune  or  from  fault.  These 
relations  go,  without  any  ceremony,  and  ask  for  what  they  want.  Or, 
they  go  and  take  up  their  quarters  with  a  mere  "  how  d'ye  do"  as  an 
introduction.  It  is* very  seldom  that  any  questions  are  asked.  They 
generally  stay  as  long  as  they  please,  and  generally  without  giving  rise 
even  to  black  looks.  I  appeal  to  any  man  who  knows  any  thing  of  the 
real  people  of  America,  whether  this  be  not  the  case  ;  and  I  appeal  to  the 
human  heart,  whether  such  ought  not  to  be  the  case  in  every  country  in 
the  world !  But,  can  we  act  thus  in  England  ?  Can  we  thus  be  kind  to 
our  relations?  Can  we  thus  obey  the  injunction  of  St.  Paul,  and  avoid 
subjecting  ourselves  to  his  denunciation,  when  he  tells  us,  that  he  who 
does  not  perform  these  offices  towards  his  own  kindred,  is  worse  than  a 
heathen  ?  We  would  perform  them  as  the  Americans  do ;  but  we  can- 
not. That  which  we  would  bestow  on  our  unfortunate  or  less  opulent 
relations ;  that  which  we  would  give  to  prop  them  up  when  they  are 
falling ;  to  save  them  from  ruin  ;  or  to  sustain  them  when  they  have  no 
means  left :  the  means  which  we  would  employ  for  these  purposes,  pointed 
out  to  us  by  nature  herself,  we  are  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  tax- 
gatherer. 

If  the  American  farmer  had  twenty  English  shillings  to  pay  for  a  bushel 
of  English  salt,  in  place  of  two  and  a  half  English  shillings,  which  he  now 
*  pays  for  that  very  salt :  if  he  had  tax  on  his  windows,  tax  on  his  horses, 
tax  on  his  leather,  tax  on  every  thing  that  goes  to  the  composition  of  the 
implements  he  uses  upon  his  farm ;  if  he  was  forbidden  under  heavy 
penalty  to  turn  the  fat  of  his  own  oxen  and  sheep  into  soap  and  candles, 
and  compelled,  to  pay  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  soap  and  candles  which  he 
purchases":  if  the  hops  which  he*grows  in  his  garden  made  him  a  crimi- 
nal, unless  he  first  went  and  entered  the  spot  at  an  Excise-office  and  en- 
gaged to  pay  duty  upon  the  hops  :  if  it  were  criminal  for  him  to  convert 
his  barley  into  beer  without  a  similar  process  of  restraint  and  exaction  : 
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if  his  dogs  were  taxed :  if  he  could  not  take  his  family  to  Church  in  his 
light  waggon  without  paying  an  enormous  duty :  if  he  could  not  read  a 
newspaper  without  paying  of  about  twenty  dollars  a  year :  if  his  spirits, 
his  wine,  his  tea,   his  coffee,  his  sugar,  his  molasses,   his  spices  and  all 
other  articles  but  those  of  his  own  produce  paid  a  tax  equal  to  the  present 
price  of  them  in  his  country :  if  this  were  the  situation  of  the  American 
farmer,  where  could  he  find  the  means  of  acting  towards  his  unfortunate 
or  poor  relations  as  he  now  acts  ?      If  this  were  his  situation,  is  it  not 
clear  that  he  must  drive  these  unfortunate  persons  from  his  table  ;  from 
his  plentiful  table,  his  hospitable  board,  and  from  beneath  that  roof  which 
now  is  always  ready  to  afford  shelter  to  every  creature  that  is  in  want 
whether  relation  or  stranger  ?     Driven  from  beneath  his  roof  whither  is 
the  unhappy  wretch  to  wander  ?      Where  is  he  to  find  shelter  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  ?     Where  is  he  to  find  the  means  of  satisfy- 
ing the  calls  of  hunger  ?     Why,  he  is  to  go  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor. 
He  is  to  go  to  the  township  to  ask  for  shelter  and  for  food.      The  Poor- 
laws  are  the  same  in  Long  Island  as  they  are  in  England ;  or,  at  least, 
with  some  trifling  variations ;  but  all  these  variations  are  on  the  side  of 
humanity.      And  yet  nobody  goes  to  the  township.      For  three  hundred 
acres  of  land,  with  a  very  fine  country-house,  which  had  always  been  the 
habitation  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune  until  I  became  its  inhabitant ;  first 
built  by  a  governor  of  Barbadoes,  and  afterwards  passing  through   the 
hands  of  men  who  lived  in  a  state  of  considerable  splendour.      For  this 
whole  place  including  every  species  of  property  not  excepting  my  own 
presumed  personal  property  ;  I  paid,  annually,  in  all  taxes  put  together, 
fifteen  dollars  and  a  half;  that  is  to  say,  about  three  pounds  ten  shillings; 
and,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  less  than  a  pound  of  this  went  to  my 
share  of  the  poor-rates  of  the  township  ;  and  this  pound,  your  Lord- 
ship will  please  to  observe,  contained  the  amount  of  four  days  and  a 
half  wages  for  a  labouring  man.     In  addition  to  this,  take  the  fact,  that 
all  the  neighbours  told  me  that  I  was  greatly  overcharged.      Nay,  the 
collector  of  the  taxes  himself  told  me  so;  but  he  observed,  that  it  was 
down  in  his  book,  and  he  told  me  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  to  a 
meeting  of  the  county  assessors  and  get  it  altered.     I  always  told  him 
that  my  time  must  be  worth  very  little  if  it  was  not  worth  more  in  a  day 
than  the  whole  of  the  tax  put  together,  and   therefore  I   should  give 
myself  no  trouble  about  it.     Only  think,  too,  my  Lord,    of  my  neigh- 
bours, who,  of  course,  would  derive  benefit  from  my  paying  tot>  much, 
taking  pains  to  induce  me  to  reduce  the  sum !     How  long  would  it  be 
before  a  man's  neighbours  would  act  thus  towards  him  in  England  ! 
The  truth  is,  that  the  absence  of  penury ;  that  the  absence  of  all  dread  of 
want,  left  the  minds  of  my  American  neighbours  free  to  follow  their  own 
natural  dictates ;    that  is  to  say,   to  follow  the  dictates  of  justice  and 
liberality.       The   apprehension    of   want;    the    constant    apprehension 
of  want  absolutely  destroys  all  the  feelings,  all  the  kind  feelings,  natural 
to    the   heart  of    man ;    and    in    time  every  sentiment  of  justice  and 
liberality. 

I  think,  then,  that  it  will  require  my  Lord  Castlereagh  and  others  to 
say  a  great  deal  more  than  they  have  yet  said,  to  make  the  people  of 
England  believe  that  taxation  is  not  the  great  parent  of  pauperism.  But, 
the  wonder  to  me  is,  how  anyone,  "  at  all  acquainted  with  political 
science,"  can  possibly  for  one  moment  entertain  the  notion  that  taxation 
does  not  produce  want,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  all  that  part  of 
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the  community  which  pays  the  taxes  without  receiving1  any  part  of  the 
taxes.  Will  it  be  contended  that  the  American  farmer,  who,  probably, 
uses  ten  bushels  of  salt  in  a  year,  would,  be  as  well  off  if  he  had  to  pay 
forty-five  dollars  for  that  salt  instead  of  paying  five  dollars  for  it  as  he 
now  does  ?  Will  it  be  contended  that  the  forty  dollars,  which  he  retains 
in  this  sort  of  way,  do  him  no  good  ?  Will  it  be  contended  that  he 
could  give  his  labourers  as  high  wages  without  having  this  forty  dollars 
as  he  now  gives  them  with  having  the  forty  dollars  ?  Will  it  be  con- 
tended, that  the  labourer  in  America,  who  uses,  perhaps,  a  bushel  of 
salt  in  a  year,  would  be  full  as  well  off  if  He  gave  four  dollars  and  a  half 
for  that  hushel  of  salt  as  he  now  is  when  he  gives  only  half  a  dollar  for 
it?  There  is  a  monstrousness,  my  Lord,  if  I  may  so  express  myself; 
there  is  a  monstrousness  in  the  very  sound  of  such  propositions. 

To  take  a  larger  view  of  the  matter,  it  is  manifest,  it  must  be  obvious 
to  common  sense,  that  the  welfare  of  every  community ;  that  its  happi- 
ness, its  harmony,  its  good-fellowship,  its  power,  must   depend  on  pro- 
ductive labour  receiving  just  remuneration  ;  that  to  take  from  those  who 
labour  and  to  give  to  those  who  do  not  labour  is  to  put  a  band  round  the 
arms  and   to  prevent  the  blood  from  flowing-  into  the  hands,  while  the 
hands  thus  benumbed  are  called  upon  to  produce  food  for  the  belly;  that 
in  whatever  degree  a  man  pays  without  receiving  to  his  own  use  the 
worth  in  return,  he  is  the  poorer-,   that  what  a  man  pays  in  taxes  has  no 
channel  whereby  to  return  to  him  other  than  the  channels  by  which  he 
may  expect  the  return  of  money  lost  by  him  at  the  gaming-table  or  on 
the  highway.      From  these  premises,  which   I   think  will   not   be  denied 
by    "  any   one  at  all  acquainted  with  political   science/'    it  inevitably 
follows,  that,  in  whatever  degree  the  great  mass  of  the  people  pay  with- 
out receiving  to  their  own  use  the  worth  io  return,  they  must  be  the 
poorer;  and  that  taxes,  in  proportion  to  their  amount,  produce,  when 
they  are   heavy,   straitened   means  in  some  of  the  classes  of  the  society, 
poverty  in  other  classes,  actual  want  of  a  sufficiency  of  food  and  raiment 
in  a  ihird,  and  extreme  misery,  bordering  on  starvation,  and  accompanied 
with  numerous  crimes,  and  with  occasional  madness   and  death  in  the 
most  numerous  class  of  all.      And  have  we  not,  my  Lord,  too  abundant 
and  too  terrible  proofs,  now  before  our  eyes,  of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine? 
It  is  said  that  taxes  return  again  to  the  people  who  pay  them.      This 
is  a  strange  notion ;  a  notion  that  never  found  place  in  a  solid  head  ; 
a  head  dapable  of  carrying  reasoning  to  any  depth.  If  there  were  a  com- 
munity of  twenty  families,  all  employed  in  labours  useful  to  each  other; 
all  exchanging*  the  products   of  their  labour  with  one  another;  and   if 
there  were  no  standard  of  value  in  existence  amongst  them,   and  the 
exchange  were  in  articles  in  kind.      In  such  a  state  of  things  the  ease 
and  the  abundance  of  good  things,  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  indus- 
try of  the  commurity,  varied  by  the  different  circumstances  of  soil  and 
climate.     But,  suppose  all  at  once,  one  portion  of  the  community,  three 
of  the  families,  for  instance,  to  acquire,  by  some  means   or  other,  the 
power  of  taking  from  the  other  seventeen  a  portion,  say  a  fourth  part, 
of  their  products,  while  the  three  families  themselves  produce  nothing  to 
give  to  the  seventeen  in  exchange.      Now,  will  it  be  contended,    that 
the  seventeen  families  could  enjoy  as  much  ease,  as  much  abundance, 
as  much  happiness,  as  they  enjoyed  before  !      Yes,  say  the  advocates  of 
taxation ;  for  the  taxes  would  come  back  to  them  again.     Back  to  them, 
mv  Lord,  how  ?     What !  would  they  come  back  to  them  after  the  wheat 
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and  the  meat  had  been  eaten  ?  After  the  clothes  had  been  worn,  arid 
after  the  drink  had  been  drinked  by  the  three  families  ?  This  mode  of 
elucidation  by  leaving  money  out  of  the  question  and  by  speaking  of  the 
products  themselves,  strips  the  sophistry  of  its  power  of  puzzling'.  The 
three  families  would  give  nothing  back  to  the  other  seventeen  families, 
except  the  ordure  and  the  rags  arising  from  the  consumption  of 
the  fruits  of  the  labour  of  the  seventeen  families,  which  seventeen 
families  must,  as  matter  of  necessity,  have  less  to  eat,  less  to  drink,  less 
wherewithal  to  clothe  themselves,  and  must  enjoy  less  of  ease,  abundance 
and  happiness,  than  they  before  enjoyed. 

To  bring  money  into  view  makes,  with  a  clear  head,  no  alteration  at 
all  in  the  result  of  the  argument.  For  money  is  merely  a  standard  of 
value  ;  it  is  merely  the  representative  of  the  products  of  utility  conveyed 
from  hand  to  hand;  it  is  merely  a  thing  giving  a  man  a  right  to  take  so 
much  or  so  much  of  such  or  such  an  article :  and,  the  seventeen  families 
would  be  operated  upon  in  exactly  the  same  way,  if  they  were  to  give  to 
the  three  families  money  in  place  of  products ;  for,  a  guinea  given  to 
the  three  families  by  the  seventeen,  would  be-  neither  more  nor  less  than 
giving  the  three  families  a  power  to  come  and  take  from  them  a  certain 
quantity  of  meat,  drink  or  clothing ;  and,  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
seventeen  families  were  to  give  to  the  three  families  a  thousand  guineas 
a  year,  they  would  be  giving  to  the  three  families  the  po.ver  of  coming 
and  taking  from  them  the  fourth  part  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour.  So 
that  the  guineas,  that  is  to  say,  the  taxes,  would  certainly  return  to  the 
seventeen  families,  but  in  consequence  of  their  return,  the  seventeen 
families  would  have  to  give  up  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  of  the  fruits 
of  their  industry.  And,  thus  and  thus  only,  my  Lord,  it  is,  that  taxes 
come  back  again  to  the  people ! 

It  is  not  contended  by  me ;  it  never  has  been  contended  by  me  ;  and 
never  has  been  contended  by  any  man  of  sense ;  and  if  I  were  to  con- 
tend that  a  government  could  be  carried  on,  and  that  men  could  live 
safely  in  civil  society  without  any  taxes  at  all  :  if  I  were  to  hold  forth  an 
opinion  like  this  I  should  deserve  to  be  branded  as  a  base  deluder  of  the 
people ;  or,  rather,  the  enlightened  people,  and  especially  the  Reformers, 
would  so  brand  me,  and  instead  of  sending  me  addresses  of  praise,  would 
send  me,  if  they  thought  me  worth  any  notice  at  all;  marks  of  their  con- 
tempt. On  the  contrary,  I  have  always  contended  that  one  part  of  the 
happiness  of  every  man  ought  to  be  to  see  his  country  not  only  famous 
in  the  world,  but  powerful ;  and  I  am  well  assured  that  this  accords  with 
the  feelings  of  ninety  nine  out  of  every  hundred  Englishmen.  Fora 
country  to  maintain  great  power  and  authority  in  the  world,  it  must  have 
great  contributions  to  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  checked 
and  controlled  by  the  virtue  and  wisdom  of  the  nation.  But,  when  I 
talk  of  great  contributions,  can  I  mean  one-half  of  the  fruit  of  men's 
labour  ;  and  can  I  mean  that  a  country,  the  whole  of  the  real  property 
of  which  is  estimated  on  the  floor  of  Parliament  not  to  exceed  three 
hundred  millions,  ought  to  have  its  real  property,  and  its  property  in 
labour,  mortgaged  to  the  amount  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  millions,  and 
burdened  to  the  amount  of  the  annual  interest  of  that  mortgage  ? 

While  this  state  of  things  lasts,  the  distresses  of  the  people  can,  in 
my  opinion,  receive  no  alleviation  ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
means  ought  to  be  speedily  taken  greatly  to  reduce  the  amount  of  tax- 
ation. I  am  convinced  that  such  means  maybe  adopted,  without  an  aor 
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of  injustice  towards  any  human  being,  and  without  the  taking  of  any  one 
measure  that  would  endanger  the  existence  of  any  branch  of  the  Go- 
vernment. This  being  my  conviction,  I  repeat  the  prayer  of  that  petition 
which  Lord  Folkestone  ought  to  have  presented  to  the  House,  that  such 
means  may  be  speedily  adopted. 

Having  now  proved,  and,  as  I  hope,  most  clearly  proved,  that  taxation 
is  the  great  cause  of  the  nation's  distresses,  I  will  now  proceed  to  notice 
a  part  of  what  is  reported  to  have  been  said  by  Mr.  Baring,  in  the  speech 
alluded  to  at  the  outset  of  this  letter.  This  speech  was  complimented 
as  philosophical.  1  must  confess,  my  Lord,  that  I  was  very  much  sur- 
prised at  this  ;  surprised  to  hear  a  speech  recommending  a  minimum 
with  respect  to  wages  ;  suggesting  the  measure  of  a  reduction  in  the 
value  of  the  metallic  currency ;  and  ascribing  the  depression  of  com- 
merce to  the  political  delusions,  as  they  were  called,  of  the  political 
leaders :  surprised  to  find  these  things  in  a  speech  called  philoso- 
phical !  Surprised  to  hear  philosophical  prefixed  to  an  opinion  that  it 
might  be  productive  of  relief  to  raise  money  from  the  industry  of  one 
part  of  the  community  to  give  in  the  way  of  alms  to  another  part  of  the 
community.  But,  with  regard  to  the  falling-off  in  point  of  commerce, 
the  gentleman,  in  speaking  of  America,  repeated  a  statement  of  mine 
made  at  the  Crown-and-Anchor  a  few  days  before,  and,  as  far  as  that 
statement  went,  he  was  perfectly  correct.  But,  when  he  had  said  that 
one  cause  of  the  distress  was  the  inability  of  the  Americans  to  take  the 
same  quantity  of  goods  that  they  have  recently  taken,  and  followed  this 
up  by  saying  that  the  distress  could  be  rendered  permanent  only  by  the 
weavers  becoming  politicians  ;  it  was  impossible  for  me  not  to  shake  my 
head.  This  may  have  been  a  misrepresentation  of  the  reporter ;  but 
that  is  of  no  consequence ;  for  thus  the  speecji  stands  before  the  world  ; 
and  Mr.  Wilberforce  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  publication  would 
do  a  great  deal  of  good. 

The  falling-off  in  the  market  as  far  as  relates  to  America  will  be  per- 
manent, unless  (not  that  the  people  here  shall  cease  to  be  politicians) 
but  unless  their  labour  shall  cease  to  be  taxed  heavily  ;  for,  goods  carry- 
ing in  them  their  proportion  of  the  present  taxes  never  will  again  be  re- 
ceived in  America  to  have  the  amount  in  which  they  were  received  in  the 
year  1816  or  1817.  The  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  paper-money 
has  lessened  the  capacity  of  America  to  be  a  purchaser.  And  what 
produced  that  diminution  ?  This  is  a  very  important  question,  I  beg 
your  Lordship  to  observe.  TheYe  were  several  causes  at  work  to  pro- 
duce the  diminution ;  but  the  main  cause  was,  the  diminution  of  the 
quantity  of  paper-money  in  England  \  England  has  too  much  to  do  in 
the  pecuniary  affairs  of  this  world  not  to  produce,  by  an  operation  of  this 
kind,  a  great  effect  upon  the  pecuniary  concerns  of  every  other  nation, 
and  particularly  those  of  a  nation  very  nearly  as  closely  connected  with 
England,  in  this  respect,  as  Liverpool  is  connected  with  London.  If 
paper-money  were  wholly  abolished  in  England  :  if  the  paper-bubble,  as 
my  Lord  Grenville  very  justly  called  it  last  year,  were  to  burst  in 
England  ;  is  there  "  any  man  at  all  acquainted  with  political  science" 
who  believes  that  a  single  rag  would  be  left  afloat  in  America  ?  There 
certainly  would  not :  and  this  Mr.  Baring,  who  is  called  a  political  phi- 
losopher, ought  to  know,  not  only  as  well,  but  better  than  any  other 
man.  Mr.  Baring  does  not  seem  to  perceive  how  the  thing  works  with 
regard  to  America.  The  diminution  of  paper  in  that^coimtry  produces, 
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in  fact,  no  diminution  of  wages  and  no  hardship  at  all  upon  the  farmer ; 
because,  the  labourer  can  earn  just  as  much  pork  as  he  earned  before,  and 
the  farmer  can  purchase  with  the  same  quantity  of  pork  the  same  quantity 
of  labour  that  he  purchased  before.  He  has  as  much  produce  in  quan- 
tity to  give  for  English  manufactures  as  he  had  before.  But  English 
manufactures,  being  still  loaded  with  taxes  and  incapable  of  lowering  their 
price,  the  American  farmer  has  not  the  means  of  purchasing  more  than 
•half  the  quantity  that  he  purchased  before.  If  a  simultaneous  reduction 
of  prices  of  English  goods  could  have  taken  place,  when  the  reduction 
of  the  price  of  produce  took  place  in  America,  not  a  dollar's  worth  of 
goods  would  have  been  sent  out  this  year  less  than  last  year.  But,  while 
the  taxiflg  man  in  America  leaves  things  to  their  free  course,  suffers 
prices  of  produce  to  come  down  as  the  paper-money  diminishes  in 
quantity,  the  taxing  man  in  England  will  not  suffer  the  price  of 
goods  to  come  down  in  like  manner.  Whence  it  comes  that  the 
American  farmer,  and  more  especially  his  wife  and  daughters  are 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  their  home-spun,  or,  at  least,  with 
their  domestic  fabrics  ;  and  Mr.  Baring  must  know  much  less  of  the 
matter  than  I  do,  if  he  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  this  present  state  of 
things  in  England  will  not  only  send,  as  he  acknowledges,  the  manu- 
factures to  France,  but  to  America  also.  I  saw,  in  one  mill,  forty  (I 
believe  it  was)  power-looms  at  work,  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  a  few 
days  before  I  came  away.  The  fabric  was  of  what  is  called  Manchester 
shirting,  and  which  while  the  persons  employed  were  paid  a  dollar  or  at 
least  three  quarters  of  a  dollar,  for  the  same  labour  for  which'  the  Man- 
chester people  receive  about  a  shilling,  was  made  and  sold  at  a  price  which 
set  at  defiance  all  possible  competition  on  the  part  of  the  Manchester 
manufacturers.  The  young  women  attending  these  power-looms  received 
three  or  four  dollars  a-week  each,  and  were  dressed  as  well  as  many 
women  are  dressed  who  make  their  appearance  in  boxes  at  the  theatre  in 
London.  Tucked  and  furbelowed  frocks,  ruffs  round  their  necks  of 
muslin  finely  worked,  with  their  hair  curled  hanging  over  the  forehead 
and  done  up  behind,  being  held  on  the  top  of  the  head  with  a  tortoise- 
shell  comb.  I  like  to  cite  particular  instances,  my  Lord.  As  I  was 
going  to  this  beautiful  place,  which  is  called  Patterson,  where  there  are  a 
great  many  cotton-mills,  the  machinery  of  which  is  put  in  motion  by 
water  that  comes  tumbling  down  from  a  cleft  rock,  I  stopped  at  the  top 
of  a  little  hill,  waiting  for  my  companion,  who  was  Doctor  Taylor,  late  of 
Bolton,  whose  meritorious  exertions  with  regard  to  the  spy-system  in 
1812  are  well  known  to  Mr.  Brougham,  Lord  Holland,  and  Lord  Grey, 
and  who  emigrated  with  his  family  and  fortune  to  America,  on  the  1st  of 
September  last.  Opposite  the  point  where  I  stopped,  there  was  a  neat 
cottage  a  little  distance  from  the  road,  and  the  door  being  open,  I  saw  a 
loom,  whereupon  I  gave  a  halloo,  and  out  came  a  man,  woman  and 
children,  who,  by  their  clean  and  ruddy  looks,  I  knew  to  be  English. 
"What  countryman  are  you,  my  buck?"  said  I.  "An  Englishman," 
said  he.  "Aye,  I  know  that,"  said  I,  "  but  of  what  county  ?"  "  Lanca- 
shire." "  What  place  ?"  "  Bolton."  "  Here,"  said  I  to  the  Doctor, 
who  was  just  coming  up,  "  here,  Taylor,  is  one  of  your  townsmen." 
The  Doctor  shook  hands  with  him,  and  we  found  that  this  man  had 
already  got  a  cottage  of  his  own,  though  he  had  been  in  the  country  less 
than  a  year,  I  think  it  was.  We  saw  a  fatting  hog  in  his  stye,  and  he 
told  us  he  was  earning  seven  dollars  a  week,  weaving  the  cotton  which 
VOL.  v.  ii 
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was  spun  at  Patterson.  And,  my  Lord,  recollect,  that  every  article  of 
food  was  to  be  had  at  less  than  half  the  price  that  the  weaver  at  Man- 
chester is  obliged  to  give  for  his  food. 

This  fact  is,  of  itself,  enough  to  prove  that  the  manufactures  must 
pass  from  England  to  America,  unless  taxation  be  speedily  reduced  in 
England.  They  cannot  remain  here.  The  capital  will  go  and  the 
weavers  will  go.  I  myself  am  personally  acquainted  with  men  who  have 
conveyed,  within  the  last  two  years  and  a  half,  more  than  four  millions 
of  capital  from  England  to  America.  I  speak  here  from  mere  recollec- 
tion of  only  a  few,  comparatively,  of  the  persons  that  I  have  seen  and 
known  there ;  and  I  assure  your  Lordship,  whatever  the  base  myrmidons 
of  the  London  press  may  insinuate  to  the  contrary,  the  learning»of  these 
facts  has  given  me  the  deepest  sorrow.  My  feelings  as  to  these  matters 
have  been  very  different,  indeed,  from  the  greater  part  of  the  persons  to 
whom  I  allude.  I  have  seen  that  a  gradual  decay  in  the  means  and  in  the 
power  of  England  had  begun  to  take  place.  I  saw  it  with  great  affliction, 
and  upon  making  up  my  mind  to  return  home,  I  also  made  up  my  mind  to 
expose  myself  to,  any  degree  of  obloquy  or  persecution,  if  I  brought  them 
upon  me  by  my  endeavours  to  put  a  stop  to  this  dreadful  national  evil. 

Alas  !  my  Lord,  this  is  an  evil  not  to  be  stayed  by  minimums  with 
regard  to  wages  ;  by  pitiful  attempts  to  relieve  a  starving  people  by  raising 
money  upon  those  who  are  not  quite  starving ;  by  making  little  shillings 
and  sixpences ;  nor  by  any  such  devices.  If  laws  could  be  passed,  and  put 
into  execution,  to  prevent  every  man  from  seeing,  from  hearing,  or  from 
speaking  to,  another  man  ;  if  it  were  possible  instantly  to  put  an  end,  not 
only  to  printing  but  to  writing,  to  reading,  and  to  speaking,  it  would  not 
retard,  one  single  hour,  the  progress,  the  inevitable  progress  of  the  evils 
arising  from  the  load  of  taxes  under  which  this  once  happy  people  now 
groans.  And  which,  as  Mr.  Baring  very  truly  observed,  has  been  greatly 
added  to  by  the  diminution  which  has  been  made  in  the  quantity  of  the 
paper-money. 

Mr.  Baring  complains  that  fundholders  are  transferring  their  property 
to  France.  Strange  situation  of  things  when  that  which  Mr.  Baring 
stated,  in  this  respect,  is  true;  and  that  it  is  true  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
But,  what  is  this  more  than  the  fulfilment  of  a  part  of  the  predictions 
contained  in  the  Register  which  1  left  behind  me  to  be  published  upon 
my  departure  for  America  ?  It  is  a  thing  which  must  naturally  and 
inevitably  take  place  under  circumstances  like  the  present.  It  is  very 
erroneous,  however,  to  suppose,  that  this  transfer  arises  from  any  im- 
mediate danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  arms  or  machinations  of 
those  who  are  now  called  Radical  reformers.  If  it  did  arise  from  that 
cause,  there  is  a  way  of  putting  an  end  to  the  danger  at  once,  and  that 
way  1  have  pointed  out  in  my  last  letter  to  your  Lordship.  It  arises, 
however,  from  a  far  different  cause :  it  arises  from  an  opinion  daily 
gaining-  ground,  that  there  will  be  an  inability  to  pay  the  interest  of  the 
debt ;  from  an  opinion  that  something  or  other  will  very  shortly  be  done 
or  attempted,  to  reduce  that  interest ;  and,  indeed,  from  an  opinion 
that  such  reduction  will  be  as  just  as  it  long  has  been  necessary.  I 
have,  for  many  years,  been  urging  the  justice  and  necessity  of  such  re- 
duction ;  I  have  long  said  that  the  debt  must  be  reduced,  and  greatly 
reduced,  or  the  Constitution  of  England  annihilated,  in  fact,  though, 
perhaps,  not  ail  at  once  in  words ;  and,  that  things  are  nearly  come  to 
this  pass,  no  one  will,  1  imagine,  have  the  effrontery  to  deny. 
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In  order  to  judge  of  the  wisdom  with  which  the  affairs  of  this  nation 
have  been  conducted  for  the  last  thirty  years,  we  have  nothing-  to  do 
but  first  to  look  at  the  relative  situation  of  England  and  France  in  the 
year  1789;  and  then  to  look  at  their  relative  situation  at  this  moment! 
At  the  former  epoch  the  French  government  was  a  bankrupt ;  it  had  had 
complete  success  in  war ;  but  a  few  years  of  peace  had  shown  that  it 
could  not  possibly  go  on  longer.  And  then  came  forth  all  those  projects 
of  finance,  which  finally  overturned  the  Government  amidst  the  combus- 
tion of  financial  poverty,  individual  misery,  and  the  turmoil  of  political 
strife,  arising  out  of  a  desire  of  the  people  to  regain  their  liberties  ! 
Awful  warning,  my  Lord  !  Awful  warning  to  all  those  who  think  that 
they -are  able  to  extricate  a  nation  from  similar  difficulties,  by  mere  ex- 
pedients to  put  off  the  evil  hour  !  At  the  epoch  to  which  I  am  now  re- 
ferring, England,  though  defeated  in  war,  had  the  main  part  of  her 
resources  untouched.  She  was  not  yet  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  tether 
of  her  credit.  The  whole  of  her  taxes  amounted  to  only  sixteen  millions 
a-year.  The  whole  of  her  standing  army  to  only  thirty-seven  thousand 
men,  and  the  whole  expenses  of  her  army  and  her  navy  to  less,  I  believe, 
for  I  have  not  the  book  by  me,  than  a  third  part  of  the  expenses  of  her 
present  standing  army  alone.  Commerce  and  manufactures  and  agricul- 
ture and  trade  of  all  sorts  were  not  weighed  down  by  an  intolerable  load 
of  taxation.  Confidence  was  not  shaken.  England  was  still  the  place 
of  safety  for  property,  the  home  of  liberty  and  of  law;  and,  mark  well 
the  fact ;  the  three  per  cent,  stocks  were,  not  at  sixty-Jive,  but  at  more 
than  a  hundred. 

Such  was  the  relative  situation  of  England  and  of  her  great  rival  in 
power,  just  thirty  years  ago.  What  is  their  relative  situation  now  ?  I 
cannot  go  into  the  heart-sickening  detail :  I  cannot  run  through  all  the 
features  of  the  horrid  contrast :  suffice  it  to  say  that  their  relative  situa- 
tion is  such,  that  the  fact  is  notorious  that  thousands  of  persons  are  at 
this  moment,  not  only  selling  out  their  funded  property,  but  selling  their 
landed  property  also,  in  order  to  remove  such  property  into  the  funds  of 
France  as  a  place  of  security  from  danger:  and,  it  has  been  made  matter 
of  complaint  in  Parliament  against  certain  noblemen  in  close  connection 
with  the  Ministers  of  the  King,  that  these  noblemen  have,  in  this  man- 
ner and  for  this  purpose,  conveyed  immense  sums  from  England  to 
France. 

Has  there  not,  then,  been  a  want  of  wisdom  in  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  this  nation  ?  Have  the  Parliament  and  the  Government  of  this 
country  possessed  no  power  to  prevent  this  fatal  result  of  thirty  years' 
measures  and  events?  Have  they  had  no  power  to  preserve  to  England 
that  character  for  solidity  of  means  and  of  credit  which  she  has  had  in  all 
former  times  ?  Are  we  to  ascribe  our  present  wretched  state  to  mere 
fatality  or  to  the  immediate  dispensation  of  offended  Providence  ?  When 
victories  have  been  gained ;  when  an  expedition  or  a  war  has  terminated 
in  what  is  called  success,  the  Government  has  never  failed  to  take  a  large 
share  of  the  merit  to  itself;  and,  when  failure  takes  place,  when  the 
nation  is  acknowledged  to  be  in  a  state  of  ruin ;  when  it  has  changed 
the  state  of  1789  for  that  of  1819,  shall  the  Government  plead,  that  it 
has  not  been  able  to  prevent  such  change ;  that  it  has  had  no  control 
over  the  measures  and  events  which  have  led  to  that  state  of  things 
which,  on  all  hands,  is  acknowledged  to  be  most  deplorable  ?  I  deny  that 
the  terrible  measures  which  are  now  in  the  course  of  adoption,  are 
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necessary.  I  am  convinced  that  they  are  unnecessary ;  provided  other 
measures  within  the  power  of  Parliament  were  adopted ;  but,  if  these 
new  measures  be  necessary,  if  they  be  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the 
Government  from  being  overthrown,  can  we  possibly  applaud  those  who 
have  had  the  conducting  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  during  the  time  that 
that  necessity  has  arisen :  and,  can  we  possibly  hope  that,  by  keeping  on 
in  the  same  course  of  conduct,  the  nation  will  ever  be  restored  to 
harmony  and  happiness  ? 

This  strain  of  reasoning  would  be  perfectly  just,  even  if  no  opposition 
had  ever  been  offered  to  the  measures  which  have  been  pursued  for  many 
years  past.  It  would  be  perfectly  just,  if  no  one  had  ever  tendered  an 
opinion  or  advice,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  a 
part  of  the  measures,  and  to  cause  the  adoption  of  other  measures  which 
have  not  been  adopted.  But,  if  we  find  upon  examination  that  there 
have  not  been  wanting  men  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  last 
thirty  years,  constantly  to  warn  the  Government  of  the  consequences  of 
the  measures  they  were  adopting,  and  foretelling  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cision, that  those  consequences  would  arise,  which  have  since  arisen  ;  if 
this  be  the  case,  it  surely  will  not  be  contended  that  the  Parliament  and 
the  several  Ministers  have  had  no  control  over  the  causes  which  have 
led  to  the  present  calamities  of  the  country. 

Now,  my  Lord,  it  is  the  system  of  Burke  and  of  Pitt  which  have  been 
acted  upon :  Pitt's  finance  and  Burke's  coercion.     These  two  men  were 
met  at  the  outset  by  Paine ;   who,  with  a  mind  as  far  superior  to  either 
of  them  as  the  light  of  a  flambeau  is  superior  to  that  of  a  rush-light, 
warned  them,  and  in  accents  of  friendship,  too,  of  the  consequences  of 
their  conjoint  system.      He  warned  them  against  entertaining  an  ex- 
pectation to  put  down  the  spirit  of  reform  in  England  by  any  war  or  any 
wars  abroad,   or  by  any  penal  statutes  at  home.     He  warned  Mr.  Pitt 
against  a  reliance  upon  his   system  of  funding :  he  pointed  out  all  the 
ultimate  dangers  of  that  system  :    he  told   him  that  his   sinking-fund 
scheme  was  a  delusion  unworthy  of  any  man,  much  more  of  a  man  of 
great  and  acknowledged  talents :  he  proved  to  him  the  total  inefficacy  of 
that  scheme  to  retard  the  progress  of  a  debt,  which  would  finally,  if 
suffered  greatly  to  augment,   first  drive  the  people  to  distraction,  and 
next  bury  the  Constitution  in  ruins.     At  a  later  epoch,  he  warned  the 
nation  against  relying  upon  the  solidity  of  the  Bank.     He  told  them  that 
the  Bank  was  unable  to  pay  in  specie,   if  the  note-holders  should  go  to 
demand  specie  in  payment  of  the  notes.     In  less  than  one  year  from 
his  giving  the  nation  that  warning,  the  Bank  was  put  to  the  test,  and 
from  that  day  to  this  day,   its  paper,  together  with  all  the  paper  of  the 
country- banks,  has  been  that  which  it  is  too  well-known  to  be  to  need 
any  description  from  my  pen.      Mr.   Paine,    upon   this    last  occasion, 
again  warned  the  country  not  to  place  any  reliance  on  the  effect  of  the 
sinking-fund,   which  he  said  never  could  by  any  possibility  tend  to  alle- 
viate the  burthens  of  the   country,    and  which  he,    in  his  emphalical 
language,  compared  to  a  man  with  a  wooden  leg  running  after  a  hare, 
because,  the  farther  it  ran  the  farther  it  was  behind.     How  exactly  this 
was  the  case ;   how  wise  the  man  who  promulgated  these  opinions,  time 
has  now  amply  shown.     The  funding  system  does,  indeed,  still  keep  up  a 
sort  of  existence.     It  is  not  totally  annihilated  within  the  space  of  that 
twenty  years  ;  which  was  about  the' extent  of  tether  that  he  gave  it  in  the 
year  1796;  but  it  is  not  the  same  thing  that  it  was  when   Mr.  Paine 
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allotted  it  this  tether.  He  meaned,  of  course,  that  the  funding-system 
would  not  last,  such  as  it  then  was  ;  that  is  to  say,  with  dividends  pay- 
able in  specie.  It  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  man,  that  England 
was  going  to  expose  herself  to  the  tremendous  effects  of  a  paper-money 
not  convertible  into  specie ;  and,  therefore,  his  prediction,  even  in  point 
of  time,  has  been  amply  fulfilled.  A  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  debt 
would  still  leave  something  under  the  name  of  a  funding-system ;  but 
will  any  one  pretend  to  say,  that  the  system  that  existed  before  1796 
would  not  then  be  at  an  end\  A  dead  horse  is  still  a  horse,  but  is  it  the 
same  horse,  the  same  thing,  that  it  was  when  it  was  alive  ?  It  is  clear 
that  the  whole  thing  is  changed  since  the  date  of  Mr.  Paine's  predictions; 
and  that  those  predictions  were  wonderfully  and  almost  miraculously 
correct. 

Old  age  having  laid  his  hand  upon  this  truly  great  man,  this  truly 
philosophical  politician,  at  his  expiring  flambeau  I  lighted  my  taper ;  and 
from  the  year  1803  to  the  present  hour  I  have  been  warning  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Government  against  the  consequences  of  this  fatal  system, 
which  has  at  last  produced  in  this  once  happy  country,  misery  such  as 
never  was  witnessed  before  in  the  world,  and  for  which  misery  the 
Ministers  themselves  declare  that  they  have  no  hopes  of  discovering 
either  cure  or  mitigation.  I  could  go  back  and  draw  from  the  Register, 
beginning  with  the  year  1803,  a  series  of  warnings;  in  which  series 
there  is  scarcely  a  lapse  of  five  months  at  any  one  time;  and,  from  this 
review,  from  this  retrospect  it  would  appear  clear  as  day-light  that  if 
the  Parliament  and  the  Ministers  had  listened  to  my  suggestions,  the 
country  would,  at  this  moment,  have  been  in  a  situation  to  be  the  envy  of 
the  whole  world,  instead  of  its  being  in  such  a  state  as  to  make  men  flee 
from  it  as  vermin  escape  from  a  house  on  fire. 

I  do  not,  my  Lord,  attribute  to  any  of  you.  a  design  to  produce  the 
present  state  of  things.  There  are  persons  who,  listening  to  their  anger 
instead  of  their  reason,  say  that  the  Government  is  glad  to  have  a  pre- 
text for  adopting  measures  such  as  are  now  about  to  be  adopted.  And 
this  is  an  imputation  very  familiar  with  that  son  of  faction,  Perry  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle.  No  man  that  reflects  can  believe  this  ;  it  is  against 
nature.  The  wickedest  tyrant  that  ever  existed  cannot  be  pleased  at  being 
compelled  to  do  odious  things,  that  is  to  say,  things  odious  in  themselves, 
in  order  to  preserve  his  power.  Every  ruler,  and  every  one  who  has  any 
share  in  the  ruling  of  a  country,  must  wish  that  the  state  of  that  country 
should  be  happy ;  and  he  must  also  wish,  especially  in  a  country  like 
England,  that  the  period  of  his  sway  should  not  be  marked  by  popular 
discontent  or  by  any  thing  tending  to  hold  the  nation  forth  as  abridged 
in  all  its  liberties.  Therefore,  on  the  score  of  design,  I  do  now  acquit, 
as  I  always  have  most  decidedly  acquitted  the  Parliament  and  the  Govern- 
ment. But  then  it  follows  of  necessity  that  things  have  turned  out  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  and  expectation  of  the  Parliament  and  the  Government ; 
or,  in  other  words,  according  to  my  expectation  and  my  predictions. 

With  the  knowledge  of  this  in  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large  (for 
great  indeed  is  the  error  of  supposing*  that  the  millions  of  Reformers  are 
misled,  deluded,  ignorant  creatures)  :  with  the  knowledge  of  this  in  the 
minds  of  ninety-nine  hundredt-hs  of  the  nation,  what  must  that  nation 
think  of  the  insinuations,  the  continual  insinuations,  thrown  out  against 
me,  and  the  indefatigable  endeavours  by  all  sorts  of  means,  high  and  low, 
to  prevent  the  people  from  reading  what  I  write  ?  Though  I  cannot  but 
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feel  strongly  on  my  own  account  in  this  case,  I  feel  much  more  strongly 
on  account  of  my  country.  I  am  ashamed,  I  blush  to  the  very  bone,  when 
I  contemplate  the  schemes,  the  devices,  the  tricks,  the  innumerable  round- 
about artifices,  put  in  play  in  order  to  withhold  from  the  eyes  of  English- 
men the  productions  of  that,  pen,  which,  if  its  former  productions  had 
been  attended  to,  would  have  completely  prevented  all  the  evils  of  which 
we  now  deplore  the  existence.  I  can  assure  your  Lordship  that  the 
"  poor  deluded  creatures,"  as  they  are  affectedly  called,  want  nothing 
but  the  bare  reading  or  hearing  an  account  of  these  artifices.  They  well 
know  the  object  of  them  :  they  see  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  whole 
of  their  drift :  the  object  is  thus  defeated  before  the  scheme  is  in  opera- 
tion :  and,  not  all  that  any  power  on  earth  can  do  will  change  the  opinions 
of  this  faithful  and  enlightened  people  with  regard  to  the  matters  upon 
which  I  have,  during  the  last  three  years,  had  the  very  great  honour 
of  addressing  them. 

How  much  more  manly,  how  much  more  wise  would  it  be  to  suffer  my 
writings  to  go  forth  freely  to  the  people  !  The  impression  could  not  thereby 
be  made  greater  than  that  which  is  made  under  a  system  of  restraint  and 
persecution  ;  and,  indeed,  it  could  not  be  so  great ;  for  persecution  always 
excites  an  interest  in  behalf  of  the  object  of  such  persecution.  This  has 
been  the  case  in  an  uncommon  degree  with  regard  to  him  who  has  now 
the  honour  to  address  your  Lordship.  I  have  been,  I  thank  God,  always 
very  ardently  beloved  by  the  far  greater  part  of  those  who  personally  knew 
me.  Before  my  departure  from  England  for  America,  I  had  a  great  deal  of 
fair  popularity  ;  unsought-for  popularity  ;  and  my  writings  had  brought 
me  a  great  portion  of  disinterested  praise  and  admiration.  But  upon  my 
return  I  can  perceive  no  bounds  to  these  things,  so  generally  held  in  high 
estimation.  I  perceive  every  where  the  most  anxious  desire  in  persons  of 
all  sorts,  to  show  respect  towards  me  ;  and  if  I  have  always  loved  my 
country  with  more  ardour  than  ever  I  have  witnessed  in  any  other  man, 
excepting,  indeed,  the  brave  and  generous  Reformers  of  the  North,  I  have 
now  reason  to  love  it  more  than  ever. 

I  make  not  these  observations  for  the  gratification  of  any  selfish  feeling  : 
I  make  them  in  order  to  show  how  powerful  is  the  impression  upon  the 
public  mind  that  I  have  all  along  been  right,  as  to  the  measures  which 
ought  to  have  been  adopted.  There  is  a  conviction  generally  prevailing' 
amongst  the  people  of  this  kingdom  at  large,  that  the  course  of  policy, 
long  ago  recommended  by  me,  would  have  saved  the  country  from  its  pre- 
sent unparalleled  calamities.  I  may  say  that  the  whole  of  the  nation  whose 
minds  are  free  from  undue  bias  are  of  this  opinion.  What  measures, 
then,  can  be  adopted,  to  remove  that  opinion  ?  Measures  of  coercion  ? 
Measures  of  restraint  ?  Measures  for  silencing  ?  Oh  !  no  !  By  reasoning ; 
by  true  statement  of  facts  ;  by  these,  favoured  with  the  gift  of  capacity  to 
make  myself  clearly  understood,  when  speaking  of  things  in  their  nature 
intricate  :  by  these  means  the  popular  opinion  has  been  produced,  and  that 
opinion  is  to  be  removed  by  no  means  other  than  such  as  those  which  I 
have  made  use  of.  If  I  were  never  to  write  another  line,  it  would  be 
beyond  the  power  of  all  the  writers  in  England  to  remove  any  part  of  the 
impression  which  I  have  produced.  I  found  the  minds  of  my  readers 
sheets  of  clean  paper,  unsmeared  by  the  precepts  of  selfishness.  Upon 
those  fair  minds  I  have  imprinted  the  thoughts  of  my  own  mind ;  and,  it 
is  as  impossible  for  my  readers  to  unknow  that  which  I  have  caused  them 
to  know,  as  it  is  for  me  to  have  a  mind  other  than  that  which  I  have. 
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Monstrous,  therefore,  is  the  error  to  suppose  that  the  people  are  to  be 
induced  to  change  their  opinions  upon  the  great  subjects  of  paper-money, 
taxation,  right  of  representation,  right  to  relief  in  case  of  indigence. 
Monstrous  is  this  error;  and  the  only  wise,  the  only  rational  course  is  that 
of  conciliation' and  change  of  system. 

I  now  conclude,  my  Lord,  with  assuring  you,  with  the  utmost  sincerity, 
that  all  the  insinuations  thrown  out  against  me,  though  by  persons  who 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  such  insinuations  ;  that  all  the  persecutions  I  have 
endured  and  without  my  meriting  any  part  of  them  ;  that  all  the  insults 
which  have  been  levelled  at  me,  from  whatever  quarter  proceeding  ;  that 
all  these,  and  that  every  feeling  of  a  personal  nature  are  banished  from 
my  bosom  when  I  now  come  back  to  my  native  land,  and  when  I  con- 
template the  present  dreadful  calamities  and  the  still  more  dreadful  which 
appear  to  be  impending  ;  and  that  if  I  still  persevere  in  my  accustomed 
labours,  my  object  will  be  entirely  that  of  preventing  my  country  from 
being  involved  in  confusion  and  irretrievable  ruin  and  disgrace. 

I  am,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient 
And  most  humble  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 


TO    THE    INDUSTRIOUS    CLASSES, 

ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  PRESENT  POVERTY  AND  MISERY. 


(Political  Register,  February,  1820.) 


London,  9th  February,  1820. 
BELOVED  COUNTRYMEN  AND  COUNTRYWOMEN, 

The  picture,  which  our  country  exhibits,  at  this  moment,  while  it 
sinks  our  owa  hearts  within  us,  fills  the  whole  civilized  world  with 
wonder  and  amazement.  This  country  has  been  famed,  in  all  ages,  not 
only  for  its  freedom  and  for  the  security  its  laws  gave  to  person  and- 
property ;  but  for  the  happiness  of  its  people  ;  for  the  comfort  they 
enjoyed  ;  for  the  neatness  and  goodness  of  their  dress ;  the  good 
quality  and  the  abundance  of  their  household  furniture,  bedding  and 
utensils;  and  for  the  excellence  and  plenty  of  their  food.  So  that  a 
LORD  CHANCELLOR,  who,  four  hundred  years  ago,  wrote  a  book  on  our 
laws,  observes  in  that  book,  that,  owing  to  these  good  laws  and  the 
security  and  freedom  they  gave,  the  English  people  possessed,  in 
abundance,  "  all  thinys  that  conduce  to  make  life  easy  and  happy." 

This  was  the  state  of  our  great  grandfathers  and  great  grandmothers, 
who  little  thought  of  what  was  to  befall  their  descendants  !  The  very 
name  of  England  was  pronounced  throughout  the  world  with  respect. 
That  very  name  was  thought  to  mean  high- spirit,  impartial  justice,  free- 
dom and  happiness.  What  does  it  mean  now  ?  It  means  that  which  I 
have  not  the  power  to  describe,  nor  the  heart  to  describe,  if  I  had  the 
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power.  England  now  contains  the  most  miserable  people  that  ever  trod 
the  earth.  It  is  the  seat  of  greater  human  suffering-;  of  more  pain  of 
body  and  of  mind,  than  was  ever  before  heard  of  in  the  world.  In 
countries,  which  have  been  deemed  the  most  wretched,  there  never  has 
existed  wretchedness  equal  to  that,  which  is  now  exhibited  in  this  once 
flourishing,  free  and  happy  country. 

In  this  country  the  law  provides,  that  no  human  being  shall  suffer 
from  want  of  food,  lodging,  or  raiment.  Our  forefathers,  when  they 
gave  security  to  property  ;  when  they  made  laws  to  give  to  the  rich  the 
safe  enjoyment  of  their  wealth,  did  not  forget,  that  there  must  always  be 
some  poor,  and  that  God  wished,  that  the  poor  should  not  perish  for 
want,  they  being  entitled  to  an  existence  as  well  as  the  rich.  There- 
fore, the  law  said,  and  it  still  says,  that  to  make  a  sure  and  certain 
provision  for  the  poor,  is  required  by  the  first  principles  of  civil  society. 
He  who  is  rich  to-day  may  be  poor  to-morrow  ;  and  he  is  not  to  starve 
because  he  is  become  unfortunate. 

Upon  this  principle  of  common  humanity  and  of  natural  justice  the 
Poor-laws  were  founded ;  and  those  laws  give  to  every  one  a  right,  a 
legal  as  well  as  an  equitable  right,  to  be  maintained  out  of  the  real 
property  of  the  country,  if,  from  whatever  cause,  unable  to  obtain  a 
maintenance  through  his  or  her  own  exertions.  To  receive  parish- 
relief  is  no  favour  \  it  is  no  gift  that  the  relieved  person  receives ;  it  is 
what  the  law  insures  him ;  and  what  he  cannot  be  refused  without  a 
breach  of  the  law,  and  without  an  outrageous  act  of  injustice  and  op- 
pression. 

Such  being  the  law ;  that  is,  the  law  having  taken  care,  that  relief 
shall  always  be  at  hand  for  the  destitute,  the  law  has  forbidden  begging. 
vlt  has  pointed  out  to  every  destitute  person  the  place  where  he  can 
obtain  legal  and  effectual  relief,  and,  therefore,  it  has  said :  "  You  shall 
not  beg.  If  you  beg  you  shall  be  punished."  And,  as  we  well  know, 
punishment  is  frequently  inflicted  for  begging. 

But,  what  do  we  see  before  our  eyes  at  this  moment  ?  We  see,  all 
over  the  kingdom,  misery  existing  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  Poor-laws 
are  found  insufficient,  and  that  a  system  of  general  beggary  is  intro- 
duced, under  the  name  of  subscriptions,  voluntary  contributions,  soup- 
shops,  and  the  like,  and,  in  the  Metropolis,  where  our  eyes  are  dazzled 
with  the  splendour  of  those  who  live  on  the  taxes,  we  see  that  a  society 
-has  been  formed  for  raising  money  to  provide  a  receptacle  for  the  house- 
less poor  during  the  night ;  that  is  to  say,  to  give  a  few  hours  shelter  to 
wretched  beings,  who  must  otherwise  lie  down  and  die  in  the  very 
streets  !  To-day  we  read  of  a  poor  man  expiring  on  his  removal  from 
one  country-parish  to  another.  To-morrow  we  read  of  a  poor  woman, 
driven  back  from  the  door  of  one  poor-house  in  London,  carried  back  to 
expire  in  another  poor-house  before  the  morning.  The  next  day  we 
read  of  a  man  found  dead  in  the  street,  and  nearly  a  skeleton.  While 
we  daily  see  men  harnessed  and  drawing  carts  loaded  with  gravel  to 
repair  the  highways  ! 

Is  this  England  !  Can  this  be  England  !  and  can  these  wretched 
and  miserable  and  degraded  objects  be  Englishmen  !  Yes  :  this  is  Eng- 
land ;  with  grief,  shame,  and  indignation  we  must  confess  it ;  but,  still 
we  must  confess  that  such  is  now  once  free  and  happy  England !  That 
same  country  that  was  until  of  late  years  famed  throughout  the  world 
for  all  that  was  great,  good,  and  amiable  and  enviable, 
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is  change  never  can  have  taken  place  without  a  cause.  There  must 
have  been  something,  and  something  done  by  man,  too,  to  produce  this 
change,  this  disgraceful,  this  distressing,  this  horrible  change.  God 
has  not  afflicted  the  country  with  pestilence  or  with  famine  ;  nor  has  the 
land  been  invaded  and  ravaged  by  an  enemy.  Providence  has,  of  late, 
been  more  than  ordinarily  benevolent  to  us.  Three  successive  harvests 
of  uncommon  abundance  have  blessed,  or  would  have  blessed,  these 
islands.  Peace  has  been  undisturbed.  War  appears  not  to  have  been 
even  thought  possible.  The  sounds  of  \\arlike  glory  have,  even  yet, 
hardly  ceased  to  vibrate  on  our  ears.  And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  profound 
peace  and  abundant  harvests,  the  nation  seems  to  be  convulsed  with  the 
last  struggles  of  gnawing  hunger. 

It  is  man,  therefore,  and  not  a  benevolent  Creator,  who  has  been  the 
cause  of  our  sufferings,  present  and  past,  and  of  the  more  horrid  sufferings, 
which  we  now  but  reasonably  anticipate.  To  many  therefore,  must  we 
look  for  an  account  for  these  evils,  into  the  cause  of  which  let  us,  with- 
out any  want  of  charity,  but,  at  the  same  time,  without  fear  and  without 
self-deception,  freely  inquire. 

My  good,  honest,  kind  and  industrious  country-people,  you  have  long 
been  deceived  by  artful  and  intriguing  and  interested  men,  who  have  a 
press  at  their  command,  and  who,  out  of  taxes  raised  from  your  labour, 
have  persuaded  you,  that  your  sufferings  arise  from  nothing  that  man  can 
cause  or  can  cure.  But,  have  only  a  little  patience  with  me,  and  I  think 
that  I  am  able  to  convince  you,  that  your  sufferings  and  your  degradation 
have  arisen  from  the  weight  of  taxes  imposed  on  you,  and  from  no  other 
cause  whatever. 

When  you  consider,  that  your  salt,  pepper,  soap,  candles,  sugar,  tea, 
beer,  shoes,  and  all  other  things  are  taxed,  you  must  see,  that  you  pan 
taxes  yourselves  ;  and,  when  you  consider,  that  the  taxes  paid  by  your 
richer  neighbours  disable  them  from  paying  you  so  much  in  wages  as  they 
would  otherwise  pay  you,  you  must  perceive,  that  taxes  are  disad- 
vantageous to  you.  In  short,  it  is  a  fact,  that  no  man  can  deny,  that  the 
poverty  and  misery  of  the  people  have  gone  on  increasing  precisely  in  the 
same  degree  that  the  taxes  have  gone  on  increasing. 

The  tax  on  salt  is  fifteen  shillings  a  bushel.  Its  cost  at  the  sea-side, 
where  a  kind  Providence  throws  it  abundantly  on  our  shores,  is  one  shilling. 
Owing  to  the  delays  and  embarrassments  arising  from  the  tax,  the  price 
comes,  at  last,  to  twenty  shillings !  Thus,  a  bushel  of  salt,  which  is 
about  as  much  as  a  middling  family  uses  in  a  year  (in  all  sorts  of  ways), 
costs  to  that  family  eighteen  shillings,  at  least,  in  tax  \  Now,  if  an  in- 
dustrious man's  family  had  the  18s.  in  pocket,  instead  of  paying  them  in 
tax,  would  not  that  family  be  the  better  for  the  change  ?  If,  instead  of 
paying  6d.  for  a  pot  of  beer  (if  beer  a  man  must  have)  he  had  to  pay  2d., 
would  not  he  be  4d.  the  richer  ?  And  if  the  taxes  were  light  instead  of 
heavy,  would  not  your  wages  and  profits  enable  you  to  live  better  and 
dress  better  than  you  now  do  ? 

They  who  have  good  health,  good  luck  and  small  families,  make  a  shift 
to  go  along  with  this  load  of  taxes.  Others  bend  under  it.  Others  come 
down  to  poverty.  And  a  great  part  of  these  are  pressed  to  the  very  earth, 
some  ending  their  days  in  poor-houses,  and  others  perishing  from  actual 
want.  The  farmers  are  daily  felling  into  ruin;  the  little  farmers  fall 
first ;  the  big  ones  become  little,  and  the  little  ones  become  paupers, 
unless  they  escape  from  the  country,  while  they  have  money  enough  to 
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carry  them  away.  Thousands  of  men  of  some  property  are,  at  this  moment, 
preparing  to  quit  the  country.  The  poor  cannot  go  ;  so  that  things, 
without  a  great  change,  will  be  worse  and  worse  for  all  that  remain,  ex- 
cept for  those  who  live  upon  the  taxes. 

And  how  are  these  taxes  disposed  of?  We  are  told  by  impudent  men, 
who  live  on  these  taxes,  that  we,  the  payers  of  the  taxes,  are  become  too 
learned-,  that  we  have  been  brought  too  near  to  the  Government;  that 
is  to  say,  that  we  have  got  a  peep  behind  the  curtain.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  great  deal  has  been  said  about  educating  the  poor.  At  one  time, 
even  the  poverty  was  ascribed  to  a  want  of  education  amongst  the  la- 
bouring classes. — They  were  so  ignorant !  and  that  was  the  cause  of  their 
misery. — And  poor  Mr.  WHITBREAD  said  that  the  Scotch  were  better  than 
the  English,  only  because  they  were  better  educated.  But,  now,  behold, 
we  are  too  well  educated :  we  are  too  knowing ;  we  have  approached  too 
near  to  the  Government;  and,  therefore,  new  laws  have  been  passed  to 
keep  us  at  a  greater  distance ;  a  more  respectful  distance. 

This  precaution  comes,  however,  too  late.  We  have  had  our  look 
behind  the  curtain.  We  cannot  be  again  deluded.  We  cannot  be  made 
to  unhnow  that  which  we  know.  We  know,  that  the  fruit  of  our  labour 
is  mortgaged  to  those  who  have  lent  money  to  the  Government.  We 
know,  that  to  pay  the  interest  of  this  mortgage  ;  to  pay  a  standing  army 
in  time  of  peace ;  to  pay  the  tax-gatherers  ;  and  to  pay  placemen  and 
pensioners,  we  are  so  heavily  taxed,  that  we  can  no  longer  live  in  com- 
fort, and  that  many  of  us  are  wholly  destitute  of  food,  and  are  brought  to 
our  deaths  by  hunger. 

Endeavours  have  been  made  to  persuade  us,  that  we  are  not  hurt  by 
the  taxes.  It  has  been  said,  that  taxes  come  back  to  us,  and  are  a  great 
blessing  to  us.  And  Mr.  Justice  Bailey  has  lately  taken  occasion  to 
say  from  the  Bench,  that  a  national  debt  is  a  good  thing,  and  even 
a  necessary  thing.  England  did  pretty  well  without  a  debt  for 
seven  hundred  years  \  How  this  matter  came  to  be  talked  of  from  the 
bench  I  do  not  pretend  to  know ;  but  for  my  part  I  loek  upon  a  national 
debt  as  the  greatest  curse  that  ever  afflicted  a  people.  In  our  country  it 
has  made  a  happy  people  miserable,  and  a  free  people  slaves..  And,  I  am 
convinced,  that,  unless  that  debt  be  got  rid  of,  in  some  way  or  other, 
and  that  too,  in  a  short  time,  this  country  will  fall  so  low,  that  a  century 
will  not  see  it  revive. 

Those,  who  wish  to  make  us  believe,  that  it  is  not  the  taxes  that  make 
us  poor  and  miserable,  tell  us  that  they  come  back  to  us.  This  being  a 
grand  source  of  delusion  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  the  matter  to  you. 
I  have  before  done  it  many  times  ;  but,  all  eyes  are  not  opened  at  the 
first  operation  ;  and,  besides,  there  are,  every  month,  some  young-  persons 
who  are  beginning  to  read  about  such  things. 

BURKE,  of  whom  many  of  you  never  heard,  said,  that  taxes  were 
dews,  drawn  up  by  the  blessed  &tn  of  government,  and  sent  down  again 
upon  the  people  in  refreshing  and  fructifying  showers.  This  was  a  very 
pretty  description,  but  very  false.  For  taxes,  though  they  fall  in  heavy 
showers  upon  one  part  of  the  community,  never  return  to  another  part 
of  it.  To  those  who  live  on  taxes,  the  taxes  are,  indeed,  refreshing  and 
fructifying  showers ;  but,  to  thosQ  who  pay  them,  they  are  a  scorching- 
sun,  and  a  blighting  wind. —  They  draw  away  the  riches  of  the  soil,  and 
they  render  it  sterile  and  unproductive.  But,  how  came  this  BURKE  to 
talk  in  this  way  ?  Why,  he  was  one  of  those,  who  lived  upon  the  taxesl 
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Very  fine  and  refreshing-  and  fertilizing  showers  fell  upon  him.  He  had 
a  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds  a-yearfor  his  life;  his  wife,  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  a-year  for  her  life  ;  and  besides  these,  he  obtained,  in 
1793,  grants  of  money  to  be  paid  yearly  to  his  executors  after  his 
death  I  And,  not  a  tr'ifle  neither;  for  he  took  care  to  get  thus  settled 
upon  executors,  two  thousand  Jive  hundred  pounds  a-year.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  copy  of  the  grant : 

"To  the  executors  of  Edmund  Burke,  2,500Z.  a-year.  Granted 
"by  two  patents,  dated  24  October,  1795.— One  for  1,1 60/. 
"  a-year,  to  be  paid,  during  the  life  of  Lord  Royston,  and  the 
"Rev.  and  Hon.  Anchild  Grey.  The  other  for  1,340/.  to  be 
"paid,  during  the  life  of  the  Princess  Amelia,  Lord  Althorp, 
"and  William  Cavendish,  Esq." 

Now,  as  Mr.  GREY  is  still  alive,  and  as  Lord  Althorp  and  Mr.  Caven- 
dish are  alive,  the  money  is  all  of  it  still  paid  to  the  executors  of  BURKE  ; 
these  executors  have  already  received  on  this  account  more  than  fifty 
thousand  pounds  in  principal  money  ;  and,  as  there  is  no  probability  of 
the  death  of  the  gentlemen  above-named,  they  may  yet  receive  double  the 
sum.  BURKE'S  pension,  while  he  was  alive,  cost  the  nation  about 
twenty  thousand  pounds-,  and  his  wife's  about  four  thousand  pounds. 
So  that  here  are  about  seventy-four  thousand  pounds  already  paid  by  the 
public  on  account  of  this  one  man,  and  that,  too,  in  principal  money, 
without  reckoning  interest ! 

This,  you  will  allow,  must  have  been  to  Burke,  his  wife  and  executors, 
an  exceedingly  refreshing  and  fructifying  shower  \  But,  not  so  to 
those,  who  have  had  to  pay  this  money.  It  has  not  tended  to  refresh 
us.  In  the  space  of  twenty-seven  years,  seventy-four  thousand  pounds 
have  been  taken  from  us,  who  pay  the  taxes,  on  account  of  this  one  man. 
Now,  suppose  a  different  mode  from  the  present  were  used  in  making  us 
pay  taxes.  The  pensions  have,  for  the  last  27  years,  amounted  to 
2.740Z.  a-year.  Suppose  the  amount  of  them  to  have  been  raised  upon 
fifty  tradesmen,  at  54/.  a-year  each.  Would  not  each  of  these  trades- 
men be  now  2,7001.  poorer  than  they  would  have  been,  if  they 
had  not  had  these  "  refreshing  showers  "  to  send  off  in  dews'?  Sup- 
pose them  to  be  raised  upon  400  labourers  at  about  10/.  each. 
Must  not  these  400  labourers  be  made  poor  and  miserable,  must  they 
not  be  prevented  from  saving  a  penny ;  and  must  they  not,  at  last,  be 
brought  to  the  poor-house  by  these  "  refreshing  showers?"  Is  not  this 
as,  plain  as  the  nose  upon  your  face  ?  Is  it  not  plain  that  this  pension 
to  the  executors  of  this  man  now  takes  away  the  means  of  comfortable 
living  from  nearly  four  hundred  labourers' families  ?  Has  not  this  been 
going  on  for  twenty-seven  years ;  and  has  one  single  man,  in  Parliament, 
made  even  an  effort  to  put  a  stop  to  it?  Has  one  single  man  moved 
even  for  an  inquiry  into  the  matter  ?  And  yet,  the  facts  are  all  before 
the  Parliament  in  their  own  printed  reports  ! 

And  what  services  did  this  BURKE  render  the  country  ?  For,  to  gfive 
such  a  man  such  enormous  sums,  there  must  have  been  some  reason. 
Mis  services  were  these:  He  averted  his  party  in  the  Opposition  ;  and 
he  wrote  three  pamphlets  to  urge  the  nation  on  to  war,  and  to  cause  it 
to  persevere  in  the  ivar,  against  the  republicans  of  France  !  Which  war 
raised  the  annual  taxes  from  sixteen  millions  a-year  in  time  of  peace,  to 
jijty-tliree  millions  a-year  in  time  of  peace,  and  the  poor-rates  from  two 
millions  a  year  to  abput  twelve  millions  a  year  ?  These  were  the  services 
which  were  so  great,  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  give  him  three  thousand 
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pounds  a  year  for  them  during1  his  life-time,  but  we  must  still  pay  his  ex- 
ecutors two  thousand  fiie  hundred  pounds  a  year;  and  may  have  to  pay 
them  this  for  fifty  years  yet  to  come  ! 

Need  we  wonder  that  we  are  poor  ?  Need  we  wonder,  that  we  are 
miserable  ?  Need  we  wonder,  that  we  have,  at  last,  come  to  see  English- 
men harnessed  and  drawing-  carts,  loaded  with  gravel?  And,  if  we 
complain  of  these  things,  are  we  to  be  told,  that  we  are  seditious  ?  Are 
we  to  be  told  that  we  wish  to  destroy  the  Constitution  ?  Are  we  to  be 
imprisoned, Jined,  and  banished? 

When  we  take  a  view  of  the  effects  of  taxation,  our  wonder  at  all  we 
see  instantly  ceases.  We  look  no  further  for  the  cause  of  our  misery. 
And,  is  there  any  one,  who  proposes  to  lighten  the  load  ?  Not  a  man. 
On  the  contrary,  every  measure  has  a  tendency  to  make  it  heavier  and 
heavier.  The  Act,  passed  last  session,  respecting  the  payment  in  gold  bars 
has  produced  double  the  quantity  of  misery  that  before  existed.  It  has 
diminished  the  quantity  of  paper-money,  and,  in  the  same  proportion,  has 
added  to  the  weight  of  the  taxes  and  to  the  want  of  employment  for  arti- 
zans,  manufacturers  and  labourers.  Let  me  explain  to  you  how  this  effect 
is  produced ;  for,  it  is  fit  that  you  all  clearly  understand  what  is  the  cause 
of  your  misery. 

When  money,  whether  it  be  paper  or  gold,  is  abundant,  every  thing 
is  high  in  price.  Now  suppose  there  to  be  a  community  of  only  ten  men, 
who  have  a  given  number  of  dealings  amongst  them  in  a  year,  and  who 
move  from  hand  to  hand  a  certain  quantity  of  valuable  things.  Suppose 
one  of  them  to  be  a  farmer,  and  that  he  has  to  sell  wheat  to  the  rest,  and 
suppose  his  wheat  to  sell  for  10s.  a  bushel.  We  will  suppose,  next,  that 
the  quantity  of  money,  possessed  by  the  whole  community  to  be  six  hun- 
dred pounds.  Every  one  has  his  due  proportion  according  to  his  pro- 
perty. Now,  suppose,  that,  by  some  accident  or  other,  every  man,  just 
at  the  same  moment,  loses  one-half  of  his  money.  The  effect  of  this 
would  be,  that  every  one  could  give  for  the  things  that  he  would  want  of 
every  other  one,  only  just  half  as  much  as  he  gave  before ;  and,  of  course, 
the  farmer  must  sell  his  wheat  for  5s.  a  bushel.  The  shoemaker  must 
sell  his  shoes  at  5s.  a  pair  instead  of  10s.  and  so  on. 

This  change  would  produce  injury  to  no  one  ;  because  a  pair  of  shoes 
would  still  bring  a  bushel  of  wheat.  There  would  be  less  money ;  but 
money  is  merely  a  thing  to  be  used  as  a  measure  of  the  value  of  useful 
things.  This  little  community  would  still  have  a  just  measure  of  value  ; 
and,  though  prices  would  fall  one-half,  no  soul  would  suffer  from  the 
change.  But,  suppose  the  shoemaker  to  have  owed  the  farmer  fifty 
shillings  before  the  change  took  place.  The  shoemaker  would  lose  greatly 
by  the  change  ;  but  the  farmer  would  (if  he  were  a  yeomanry-man,  at  least) 
call  upon  poor  Crispin  to  pay  him  ;  and  Crispin  must  give  him  ten  pair  of 
shoes  (or  the  price  of  ten  pair)  instead  of  Jive.  So  that,  in  fact,  Crispin's 
debt,  though  still  only  fifty  shillings  in  name,  would,  by  the  diminution 
in  the  whole  quantity  of  money,  be  doubled. 

This  is  our  case  precisely  !  The  fundholders,  the  army,  the  navy,  the 
placemen,  the  pensioners,  lent  their  money  to  the  Government,  took 
places  and  pensions  under  the  Government,  and,  in  fact,  made  the  nation 
their  debtor  for  so  muck  a  year.  But,  now  that  the  quantity  of  the 
money  is  reduced  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  down  prices  nearly  one-half, 
the  nation  has  to  pay  them  all  to  the  full  nominal  amount ;  which,  though 
it  be  still  called  by  the  same  name,  is,  in  fact,  nearly  double  what  it  was 
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before  the  quantity  of  money  was  reduced.  Each  of  you  has  fifteen 
shillings  tax  to  pay  on  a  bushel  of  salt ;  and,  so  you  had  before  :  but,  as 
fifteen  shillings  will  now  purchase  twice  as  much  of  your  labour  as  they 
would  purchase  before,  your  salt-tax  is  in  fact  doubled. 

Thus  it  is  as  to  the  whole  nation.  It  has  about  thirty  millions  a  year 
to  pay  to  fundholders  ;  but  now,  the  thirty  are  equal  to  what  sixty  would 
have  been  when  the  money  was  borrowed.  Suppose  a  fundholder  to  have 
lent  the  Government  a  hundred  pounds  twelve  years  ago  ;  and  suppose, 
that  he  was  to  receive  five  per  cent,  for  it.  Suppose  a  farmer  had  been  to 
pay  the  interest  in  wheat.  Six  bushels  and  two-thirds  would  have  paid 
the  five  pounds.  But,  now  it  would  require  thirteen  bushels  and  a  third 
to  pay  the  five  pounds.  Thus  it  is  that  the  fundholders,  and  all  who  are 
paid  out  of  the  taxes  gain,  and  those  who  pay  the  taxes  lose,  by  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  quantity  of  money.  And  this  adds  greatly  to  the  evils,  which 
naturally  arise  out  of  heavy  taxes.  And  thus  it  is,  that  a  nation  is 
scourged,  not  by  God,  but  by  those  works  of  man,  a  national  debt  and  a 
paper-money. 

But,  you  will  say,  how  can  the  Bank  lessen  the  quantity  of  money,  and 
ruin  the  people  thus,  by  doubling  the  real  amount  of  debts  and  salaries 
and  pensions  and  other  incomes  of  those  who  live  on  taxes  ?  I  will  tell 
you  how.  The  Bank  can  make  as  much  paper-money  as  it  pleases.  The 
cost  of  it  is  merely  the  paper  and  the  print.  There  are  always  borrowers 
enough.  Now,  I  want  to  borrow.  I  go  to  the  Bank  and  give  them  a 
note  for  a  hundred  pounds,  which  I  promise  to  pay  them  again  in  two 
months.  They  take  my  note,  and  give  me  the  hundred  pounds  in  their 
paper-money,  taking  the  two  months'  interest  out.  This  interest  is  called 
discount ;  and  this  is  called  discounting  a  note.  The  Bank  can  discount  as 
much  or  as  little  as  it  pleases.  When  I  bring  my  hundred  pounds,  and 
take  the  note  out  of  pawn,  I  may  get  another  note  discounted  if  the  Bank 
choose ;  and,  in  this  way,  the  paper-money  gets  about.  But,  if  the  Bank 
have  a  mind  to  cause  the  quantity  of  money  in  the  country  to  grow  less, 
it  refuses  to  discount,  or,  it  discounts  less  than  it  did.  Suppose  the  Bank 
have  ten  hundred  notes  and  have  lent  out  paper-money  upon  them  ;  and, 
suppose,  when  the  paper-money  is  brought  in  to  pay  off  the  notes  with, 
the  Bank  will  lend  out  paper  again  for  only  five  hundred  of  the  notes.  In 
this  case  the  paper-money  in  circulation  is  diminished  one-half;  and,  of 
course,  prices  fall,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  taxes  rise  in  real  amount. 

This  is  what  has  been  now  done ;  and  what  is  more,  it  has  been  done 
with  a  professed  desire  to  remove  the  evils  that  afflict  the  country  !  The 
pay  of  the  placemen,  pensioners,  fundholders,  soldiers,  and  of  all  those 
who  live  on  the  taxes,  has  thus  been  augmented  ;  and  by  the  same  means, 
those  who  pay  the  taxes  have  been  ruined.  The  labouring  classes,  in  all 
such  cases,  suffer  most  severely  ;  but,  when  they  are  quite  down,  they 
can  fall  no  lower.  They  fall  into  the  ranks  of  the  paupers,  and  there 
they  remain.  There  is  another  class,  however,  who  will  endeavour  to 
save  themselves  :  I  mean  those  who  have,  as  yet,  some  property  left. 
They  will  flee  from  the  dismal  and  desolating  plague.  They  will  carry 
their  creative  industry  and  their  capital  with  them.  And  will  thus  leave 
the  burden  greater  for  those  whose  timidity  makes  them  remain  behind. 
Thousands  are  preparing  to  go  to  America.  And,  unless  something  be 
speedily  done  to  relieve  us,  they  act  wisely.  It  is,  on  an  average,  only  a 
month  at  sea.  The  danger  is  nothing.  And,  when  a  man  reflects,  that 
he  has  left  the  tax-gatherer  behind  him,  and  can  now  set  him  at  defiance, 
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what  are  clangers  of  the  sea,  or  any  other  dangers  ?  One  would  escape 
out  of  England,  and  even  out  of  the  world  to  avoid  the  sight  of  men 
harnessed  and  drawing  carts,  loaded  with  gravel  for  the  repair  of  the 
highways. 

No  man,  you  will  observe,  proposes  to  do  any  thing  that  has  a  ten- 
dency to  relieve  our  distress.  The  very  measure  for  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  paper-money  is  only  beginning  to  operate.  It  has  not  yet 
produced  a  tenth  part  of  the  evils  that  it  is  calculated  to  produce,  and  that 
it  will  produce,  if  persevered  in.  The  labouring  classes,  I  mean,  those 
who  have  no  property  in  anything  but  their  labour,  cannot  fall  much 
lower.  Hundreds  die  for  want  of  a  sufficiency  of  food  ;  but  hundreds  of 
thousands  will  not.  And,  as  they  have  not  the  means  of  going  to  America, 
they  will  remain,  and  will  live  somehow  or  other ;  for,  as  to  being  trans- 
ported to  Canada  or  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  they  neither  will  nor  can. 

The  means  of  restoration  are,  however,  easy.  The  affairs  of  the  nation 
?night  be  retrieved,  and  that,  too,  in  a  short  space  of  time;  and,  if  I  am 
asked,  why  I  do  not  suggest  those  easy  means,  my  answer  is,  that  I  have 
done  all  that  a  private  individual  could  do  to  prevent  the  evils  ;  for  all  my 
efforts,  I  have,  except  by  the  people,  been  repaid  in  abuse  and  persecu- 
tion ;  and  that,  therefore,  in  the  capacity  of  a  writer,  I  will  suggest 
nothing  in  the  way  of  remedy.  My  former  efforts  have  been  treated  with 
scorn,  and  now  let  the  scorners  extricate  themselves.  If  I  were  in  Par- 
liament, I  would  point  out  the  means.  Not  being  there  I  will  point  out 
none.  Those  who  have  property  at  stake,  have,  even  now,  the  means  of 
putting  me  there.  If  they  do,  my  opinion  is,  that  measures  of  salvation 
will  be  adopted ;  if  they  do  not,  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  such  measures 
will  even  be  proposed.  In  either  case  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  to  re- 
flect, that  I  have  done  my  duty  ;  and  whether  the  country  be  doomed  to 
anarchy  or  despoiism,  I  am  as  able  to  bear  the  scourge  as  another. 

Amongst  our  duties  are  the  duties  which  we  owe  ourselves ;  and  amongst 
those  duties  is  that  of  not  suffering  ourselves  to  be  degraded.  And,  for 
my  part,  I  should  deem  it  degradation  to  the  last  degree  to  be  an  under - 
worker  of  such  men  as  those,  who  have  brought  this  once  free  and  happy 
nation  into  its  present  state.  An  endeavour  to  serve  the  country  in  this 
way  would,  too,  be  wholly  unavailing.  It  would  only  tend  to  amuse  and 
deceive.  And,  therefore,  I  will  never  attempt  it.  1  will  hear  the  schemes 
of  others.  If  they  adopt  anything  that  I  have  already  laid  down,  I  will 
claim  it  as  my  own.  If  they  broach  anything  new,  I  will  offer  my  opinions 
on  it ;  but,  unless  in  Parliament,  the  thing,  for  me,  shall  take  its  course. 
I,  at  present,  owe  nothing  to  the  country,  except  to  the  labouring  classes. 
If  I  am  placed  in  Parliament,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  do  much,  and  much  I 
shall  do  :  if  I  am  not  placed  there,  the  country  will  have  no  demand  upon 
me.  Even  in  the  utter  ruin  and  abasement  of  the  country  /  shall  be 
neither  ruined  nor  abased.  Not  to  possess  wealth  is  nothing  to  him 
who  does  not  desire  it;  and,  as  to  reputation,  the  world  would  have 
the  justice  to  say,  that  I  have  lost  none  by  events  which  I  had  foreseen 
and  foretold,  and  which  I  had  endeavoured  to  prevent,  and  for  which  en- 
deavours I  had  been  most  furiously  persecuted. 

My  beloved  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  think  of  these  things; 
and,  be  assured  that,  under  all  circumstances,  I  shall  bear  about  me  and 
carry  with  me  to  the  grave  the  kindest  feelings  towards  you  and  the  most 
anxious  wishes  for  your  happiness. — I  am,  your  friend  and  obedient 
servant,  WM.  COBBETT. 
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TO  THE  EARL  OF  LIVERPOOL, 

ON  MR.  HEATHFIELD'S  PLAN  FOR  PAYING  OFF  THE  NATIONAL 

DEBT. 


(Political  Register,  April,  1820.) 

London,  18th  April,  1820. 
MY  LORD, 

Rather  more  than  sixteen  years  ago,  I,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
ADDINGTON,  who  then  filled  the  office  which  you  now  fill,  observed,  that 
the  "  Fund-Monster  would,  if  not  arrested  in  his  course  in  time,  totally 
"  destroy  the  liberties  of  this  country,  and,  in  the  end,  level  all  ranks 
"  in  society/'  Whether  any  part  of  this  prediction  has  been  fulfilled 
already,  I  shall  leave  others  to  say,  that  being-,  "  under  existing  circum- 
stances," the  safest  course  to  pursue.  Nor  shall  I  say,  whether  the 
other  part  is  in  a  fair  way  of  fulfilment.  But  a  plan  having  been  pub- 
lished for  paying  off  t lie  debt,  and  this  plan  being  very  popular,  and 
being  likely  to  be  acted  upon,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  to  your  Lordship  some 
remarks  upon  that  plan. 

The  principle  upon  which  Mr.  HEATHFIELD  proceeds  is  this  :  that  the 
fundholder  is  to  be  viewed,  in  all  respects,  as  a  creditor  in  private  life  is 
viewed ;  that  he  has  lent  his  money  on  mortgage ;  that  he  has  a  real 
lien,  or  tie,  or  hold,  in  the  nature  of  a  mortgage,  which  runs  over  all  the 
property,  real  and  personal,  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  and  every  part  of 
the  king's  European  dominions ;  and  that,  consequently,  when  a  gentle- 
man of  this  class  rides  from  London  to  York,  on  the  top  of  a  stage-coach, 
he,  in  looking  over  parks,  manors  and  chases,  consistently  and  truly  says, 
"  I  am  part  owner  of  all  these,  and  my  title  is  as  good,  and,  perhaps, 
more  clear,  than  the  title  of  those  who  call  these  estates  their  own." 
And,  further,  that  the  mortgage  of  the  fundholder  is  better  than  that  of 
any  other  person  ;  that  it  has  a  claim  prior  to  all  other  mortgages  upon 
the  same  estate ;  that  it  is  good  against  life-holds,  as  well  as  against 
possession  in  fee-simple  ;  and  that,  in  short,  no  man  can,  in  strict  pro- 
priety of  language,  call  any  thing  his  own,  not  even  the  shirt  on  his 
back,  until  this  mortgage  be  paid  off.  Some  have  doubted  whether 
"public  faith"  would  compel  the  people  to  give  up  their  wearing 
apparel;  but  as  to  house  and  land,  and  stock  in  trade,  and  household 
furniture,  and  cattle  of  all  sorts,  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  at  all ; 
and,  by  common  consent,  the  fundholder  seems  to  have  a  real  mortgage 
on  all  these. 

As  to  the  correctness  of  these  principles,  I  must  confess,  that  I  have 
always  doubted,  and  my  doubts  still  remain.  But,  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter.  It  does  not  signify  what  I  think,  or  wish.  It  is  what 
is  likely  to  he  done  that  is  now  the  interesting  question  ;  and,  in  order 
to  come  at  something  like  a  correct  opinion  as  to  what  is  likely  to 
be  done,  it  seems  to  mo  necessary  to  inquire  a  little  into  what  can 
be  done  in  the  way  of  paying  off  the  debt. 

Mr.  Heathficld,  riot  appearing-  to  doubt  of  the  ready  admission  of  the 
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fundholders'  claim ,  proceeds  to  inquire,  whether  it  be  proper  and  con- 
venient to  pay  it  off,  and,  having1  settled  the  question  in  the  affirmative, 
he  next  looks  into  the  nature,  extent,  and  value  of  things  mortgaged. 
And,  with  the  greatest  fairness,  and  with  a  coolness  which  is  quite 
admirable,  he  settles  the  rate  or  portion  at  which  men's  estates  are  to  be 
taken  from  them,  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  mortgagees. 

I  beg  leave,  here,  to  observe,  that  I  am  far  from  disapproving  of  this 
"  general  contribution,"  as  Mr.  Heathfield  calls  it.  For,  how  does  the 
case  stand  ?  It  is  well  known  that  the  late  wars  were  undertaken  and 
carried  on  for  the  preservation  of  rank,  property,  and  religion.  We 
are  the  most  cheated  nation  on  earth,  if  that  was  not  the  case.  We 
know  that  the  wars  never  could  have  been  carried  on  but  by  the  means 
of  borrowed  money.  Therefore,  those  who  lent  that  money  have  a  right 
to  say,  that  it  was  they  who,  in  fact,  preserved  the  rank,  property,  and 
religion  of  the  country.  Certainly,  then,  it  would  be  injustice  in  the 
extreme,  for  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy,  and  other  people  of  pro- 
perty, to  refuse  to  pay  those  who  thus  lent  their  money.  This  is  so 
clear,  that  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  upon  the  subject.  I  am 
aware  that  I  may  be  told,  that  I  formerly  held  opinions  different  from 
this.  But,  my  lord,  if  time  have  not  taught  me  wisdom,  it  has  (as 
to  this  matter,  at  least)  taught  me  something  else,  quite  as  useful, 
"  in  existing  circumstances,"  as  any  wisdom  in  the  world.  I,  therefore, 
admit  the  freeholders'  claim  on  the  lands,  at  least;  because,  whatever 
else  might  be  said  about  the  matter,  I  do  not  see  that  the  people  would 
receive  any  injury  at  all  from  a  part  (and  a  large  part  it  must  be)  of  the 
land  being*  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  fundholders. 

But,  though  I  agree  with  Mr.  Heathfield  in  the  justice  of  the  claim, 
and  though  1  wish  him  success,  with  all  my  heart,  in  obtaining  full  satis- 
faction of  the  Debt  due  to  the  fundholders,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say, 
that  I  think  him  greatly  deceived  as  to  the  amount  of  the  means.  And 
yet  this  is  a  capital  point;  for,  if  the  nation's  property  be  mortgaged  for 
more  than  the  worth,  what  is  then  to  become  of  a  part  of  the  claim  ? 
Indeed  the  fundholders  may  take  all  the  lands,  houses,  mines  and  canals, 
and  that  ought  to  satisfy  them  ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would.  How- 
ever, imprisonment  on  the  mortgage  lands  would  be  out  of  the  question. 
The  mortgagees  must  take  the  estates,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Heathfield,  in  his  estimate  of  the  means,  or  assets,  follows,  or 
rather  takes,  that  of  Mr.  (now  Doctor)  COLQUHOUN.  How  this  great 
and  able  Thief- detecting  Justice  came  at  his  grounds  of  estimate,  your 
Lordship  may  possibly  know.  But  whether  he  found  them  in  the  Bow- 
street  Police-office,  or  in  that  of  the  Thames,  I  am  quite  sure  that  his 
estimate  is  as  false  as  any  of  the  thieves  he  ever  had  to  deal  with.  His 
thief -estimate,  which  represented  every  third  soul  met  in  the  streets  of 
London  as  a  criminal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  was  a  bold  adventure 
enough  ;  but,  nothing  compared  with  his  estimate  of  the  property  of  the 
kingdom.  If  the  writing  of  two  such  books  did  not  make  a  man  worthy 
of  having  the  title  of  Doctor,  I  do  not  know  what  would. 

Upon  the  authority  of  this  Police-Doctor,  Mr.  Heathfield  supposes 
the  property  of  the  kingdom  to  be  ivorth  2500  millions  !  The  Doctor, 
indeed,  says  2740  millions  ;  but  Mr.  Heathfield  likes  round  numbers, 
and  very  liberally  throws  off  240  millions.  In  this  estimate  all  property 
is  included,  and  the  estimate  was  made  in  1812,  when,  as  every  one  well 
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knows,  property  was  worth  nearly,  if  not  quite,  twice  as  much,  nominally, 
as  it  is  now.  Wheat  was  almost  double  its  present  price,  and  almost  all 
other  things  were  in  the  same  proportion.  So  that,  in  this  respect,  Mr. 
Heathfield  has  not  dealt  fairly  either  by  the  Police-Doctor  or  by  the 
public.  When  the  Doctor  made  his  estimate  the  pound-note  was  worth 
about  15s.,  and  it  is  now  (as  long-  as  people  will  take  it)  worth 
nearly  20s.  Rents  have  greatly  fallen  since  the  Doctor's  estimate  was 
made.  So  that,  on  this  view  of  the  matter,  we  cannot,  even  if  we  look 
upon  the  Doctor  as  having  been  correct,  look  upon  the  value  of  the 
things  mortgaged  as  exceeding  1800  millions. 

But,  I  dispute  and  disclaim  and  reject  the  Doctor's  estimate  altogether, 
while  I  thank  him  forgetting  made  a  Doctor,  as  it  spares  me  the  trouble 
of  writing  his  long  and  ugly  name.  He  has  no  grounds  for  his  estimate 
even  of  the  value  of  the  houses  and  the  lands ;  and  how  is  any  man  in 
his  senses  to  believe  it  possible  for  any  human  being  to  make  any  thing 
like  a  correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  stock  in  trade,  household  goods, 
cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  rabbits,  and  all  other  manifold  things  which  consti- 
tute the  ^property  of  a  whole  people?  I  shall  offer  no  such  whimsical 
estimate ;  but  shall  produce  some  rational  grounds  for  the  estimate 
that  I  have  to  present  upon  the  subject. 

In  1804  an  account  of  the  annual  rental  of  England  and  Wales  was 
printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons.  That  rental,  including  all 
real  property,  houses,  buildings  of  all  kinds,  lands  of  all  kinds,  mines 
and  canals,  amounted  to  thirty-eight  millions.  Taking  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  according  to  the  sum  total  of  taxes  that  they  yielded,  the  whole 
kingdom,  at  that  time,  would  have  yielded  a  rental  of  forty-nine  millions. 
Now,  looking  at  the  average  price  of  wheat  for  seven  years  previous  to 
1803,  when  the  facts  for  making  out  this  account  were  collected,  and, 
comparing  that  average  with  the  average  of  the  seven  years  which  have 
just  now  passed,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  something  like  &  judgment  of 
what  the  real  property  of  the  whole  kingdom  is  now  worth. 

The  rental,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  the  true  criterion  of  value.  It 
is  not  what  an  owner  fancies  a  farm  to  be  worth ;  nor  what  he  thinks  it 
worth;  nor  what  value  he  puts  upon  it,  but  what  it  will  bring.  Tithes, 
of  course,  are  included  in  the  rental  of  the  nation;  that  is  to  say,  their 
annual  worth.  So  that,  when  we  know  the  real  annual  rack-rent  of  all 
the  houses,  buildings,  lands,  mines,  canals,  and  tithes,  we  can  easily  say 
what  they  are  worth  in  the  fee-simple. 

The  rental  of  all  these,  in  the  whole  kingdom,  in  1804,  or,  rather,  in 
1803,  amounted  to  forty- nine  millions.  But,  in  order  to  know  what 
that  rental  is  now,  we  must  see  what  had,  for  seven  years  previous  to 
1803,  been  the  average  price  of  wheat,  and  what  that  average  has  been 
for  the  last  seven  years.  During  the  seven  years  previous  to  1803,  the 
average  price  of  wheat  had  been  fourteen  shillings  a  bushel.  During 
the  seven  years  which  have  just  now  passed,  the  average  price  of  wheat 
has  been  nine  shillings.  So  that,  if  the  rental  amounted  to  forty-nine 
millions  in  1803,  it  now  amounts  to  thirty-one  millions.  And,  indeed, 
can  any  one  believe,  that  it  amounts  to  more,  when  we  hear  it  declared, 
from  various  parts  of  England,  that  the  poor-rates  exceed  in  amount  the 
rack-rent  of  the  property  assessed?  The  fact  is  notorious,  that  the 
rents  have,  in  reality,  fallen  nearly  one-half  in  many  parts ;  and  we 
estimate,  therefore,  very  highly,  if  we  take  the  whole  rental  at  thirty-one 
millions. 

VOL.  v.  K  K 
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Now,  then,  as  to  the  worth  of  this  property,  that  yields  such  a  rental, 
what  can  it  be  ?  Houses  and  building's  are  not  worth  twelve  years  pur- 
chase. Mines  and  canals  may  be  worth  as  many  years  purchase  as  the 
houses.  The  land  may  be  worth  26  years,  supposing  perfect  confidence 
to  exist ;  but  it  is  not  worth  that  at  present.  And,  taking  the  whole 
together,  it  cannot  be  worth  more  than  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
purchase.  However,  allow  it  to  be  worth  18  years  purchase,  then  tlie 
capital,  or  fee-simple,  is  worth  Jive  hundred  and  Jifty -eight  millions. 

This  is  a  result  very  different  indeed  from  that  on  which  Mr.  Heathfield 
proceeds.  He  supposes  the  real  property  to  be  worth  1,250  millions,  and 
he  does  not  include  the  tithes  that  I  can  perceive !  But,  he  really  has 
no  foundation  on  which  to  go  ;  his  is  mere  (/Mess-work  ;  and  the  roughest 
guess  it  is,  that  ever  was  made  by  mortal  man.  As  to  the  other  pro- 
perty ;  I  mean  property  other  than  real  property,  how  is  it  possible  to 
come  at  it  ?  We  shall,  by-and-by  see,  what  would  be  the  difficulties  in 
getting  at  the  real  property ;  but,  as  to  the  personals,  who  can  invent 
a  scheme  of  seizing  hold  of  them,  or  even  of  ascertaining  their  value, 
were  it  only  in  one  single  parish  ? 

Mr.  Heathfield  proposes  first  to  make  his  assessment ;  then  to  tell 
each  man  how  much  he  has  to  give  up ;  then  to  take  the  amount  from 
him  by  instalments ;  and,  with  the  money,  pay  off  the  fundholders.  How- 
ever, is  it,  my  Lord,  worth  while  to  proceed  ?  We  will ;  but  first  let  us 
take  a  large  view  of  the  thing.  Here  is  a  nation  with  all  its  property 
mortgaged.  No  matter  who  are  the  mortgagees,  though  we  are  con- 
stantly told,  that  the  mortgage  is  no  inconvenience  to  us,  because  some 
of  us  are  the  mortgagees ;  that  we  owe  the  debt  to  each  other,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  nation,  upon  the  whole,  is  neither  richer  nor  poorer  on 
account  of  the  debt.  These  were  very  pretty  notions  for  about  ten 
years  ago ;  but,  they  are  now  grown  out  of  vogue.  We  do  now  find, 
that  somehow,  or  other,  the  debt  is  a  great  inconvenience ;  and  that, 
unless  it  can  be  lessened,  we  cannot  get  on. 

Here,  then,  we  are  inventing  schemes  to  pay  off  a  mortgage,.  And, 
why  are  we  so  eager  to  pay  off  this  mortgage  now  ?  We  went  on  con- 
tracting the  mortgage ;  adding  to  its  weight ;  increasing  it,  in  all  sorts 
of  ways ;  and,  what  is  more,  those  who  expressed  their  alarm  at  this, 
were  either  laughed  at  as  fools,  or  punished  (in  some  way  or  other)  as 
disaffected  and  disloyal  persons.  But,  now,  all  of  a  sudden,  we  are 
frightened  at  the  amount  of  the  mortgage,  and  wish  to  pay  it  off?  And 
why?  Because  we  are  reduced  to  misery  by  the  payment  of  the 
interest !  We  cannot  pay  the  interest  any  longer,  without  total  ruin, 
and  without  real  starvation  to  millions.  And,  therefore,  we  propose  to 
pay  off  the  principal !  What  makes  us  unable  to  pay  the  interest  ? 
Why,  our  want  of  a  sufficient  income ;  our  want  of  a  sufficiency  of 
means ;  our  poverty,  in  short.  And  yet  it  is  presumed,  that  we  are  rich 
enough  to  pay  off  the  principal  \ 

Suppose  me  (I  wish  it  were  nothing  other  than  supposition)  to  have 
a  mortgage  upon  my  estate,  which,  owing  to  the  diminution  of  the 
quantity  of  paper-money,  and  the  consequent  fall  in  prices,  will  not  let 
for  enough  to  pay  the  interest  in  full,  and  that  the  mortgagee  wants  his 
interest  duly  paid  up.  What  would  any  man  think  of  me,  if  I  were  to 
talk  of  getting  rid  of  my  incumbrance  by  paying  off  the  principal  of 
the  mortgage  ?  He  would  think  me  mad,  to  be  sure.  He  would  seize 
the  estate,  and  let  me  get  on  as  I  could. 
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Now,  it  is  very  certain,  that,  upon  the  principle  of  Mr.  Heathfield ; 
namely,  that  the  fundholders  have  a  mortgage  upon  all  the  land  and 
houses,  and  from  which  principle  I  by  no  means  venture  to  dissent ;  upon 
this  principle,  my  above  supposed  situation,  is  the  situation  of  every 
owner  (or  supposed  owner)  of  real  property  in  this  kingdom ;  seeing 
that  the  whole  of  the  real  property  is  worth  only  about  five  er  six 
hundred  millions,  and  that  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  which  the  fund- 
holders  have  on  that  property,  is  about  nine  hundred  millions. 

Your  Lordship  may  possibly,  and  Mr.  Heathfield  will  certainly,  say : 
"  How  can  this  be  :  how  can  the  real  property  be  worth  so  little,  when 
"  we  see,  that  the  interest  of  the  nine  hundred  millions  is  now  duly  paid, 
"  though  with  difficulty ;  and  we  see,  that  the  landholders  live  very 
"  well  besides  ?"  Aye,  but  this  interest  is  not  now  paid  by  them,  who 
pay  indeed,  but  a  very,  very  small  part  of  it.  It  is  paid  chiefly,  now,  out 
of  the  earnings  of  labour  !  But,  if  we  come  topa?j  off,  the  assessors 
will  find,  that  they  have,  in  labour,  nothing  to  seize.  Labour  lies  in  the 
bones,  muscles,  blood,  and  flesh  and  brains ;  and  they  cannot  take  part 
of  these  away.  They  cannot  put  these  up  to  sale.  They  cannot  ex- 
change these  for  stock,  either  threes  or  jives  or  threes  and  a  half.  La- 
bour is  the  golden  eggs,  not  yet  laid.  We  know  very  well,  that  the  pre- 
sent revenue,  saved  for  eighteen  years,  would  pay  off  the  whole  ofrthe 
Debt ;  but  this  revenue  is  wanted  yearly ;  and  besides,  it  comes  out  of 
the  earnings  of  labour,  which  are  the  true  riches  of  a  nation,  and  the 
sum  of  which  is  daily  diminishing  in  this  country. 

Your  Lordship  will,  therefore,  dismiss,  at  once,  all  that  tribe  of  pro- 
jectors, who  calculate  the  worth  of  the  nation's  real  property  upon  the 
basis  of  the  revenue,  which  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  worth  of 
that  property;  or,  at  least,  it  is  no  basis,  whereon  to  found  a  valuation  of 
that  property. 

The  case  of  a  man,  whose  estate  is  mortgaged  for  more  than  it  will 
now  sell  for,  is  little  different  from  that  of  a  man,  in  trade,  who  stands 
upon  borrowed  capital,  and  who  cannot  any  longer  pay  the  interest  on 
the  money  that  he  has  borrowed.  The  lender  complains  that  the  interest 
is  not  duly  paid.  And  what  would  be  thought  of  the  borrower,  if  he 
were  to  talk  of  getting  rid  of  this  difficulty  by  paying  off  the  principal? 
It  may  be  said,  that  he  may  sell  off  his  stock  in  trade  to  pay  the  money- 
lender with.  But,  what  nonsense  is  this?  He  has  no  stock  in  hand. 
His  stock  does  not  belong  to  him.  He  must  owe  some  one  for  it.  He 
may,  indeed,  give  up  his  stock;  and  the  landholder  may  give  up  his 
land ;  but  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  possibly  pay  off  any 
part  of  their  debts. 

With  this  general  view  in  our  recollection,  we  will  proceed  to  ask  Mr. 
Heathfield  how  he  would  go  to  work  to  get  at  the  personal  property.  In 
this  is  included  every  thing  moveable.  Household  goods,  stock  in  trade, 
ships,  tools,  machines,  plate,  jewels,  books,  and  all  other  things  inani- 
mate ;  horses,  mules,  asses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  dog?,  poultry,  rabbus, 
and,  perhaps,  hares,  pheasants,  and  partridges.  All  these  are  included 
in  the  Police-doctor's  estimate,  and  this  estimate  is  the  basis  of  Mr. 
Heathfield's  plan.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  who  is  to  make  the  as  ess- 
ment  ?  Who  is  to  put  a  value  611  the  various  things  in  a  chandler  s  shop? 
Who  is  to  go  and  value  the  rags  and  kettles  in  the  labourer's  cottage  ? 
And  yet,  all  these  come  into  the  estimate  of  the  nation's  property  ?  Who 
is  to  go  to  a  haberdasher's  shop,  or  an  ironmonger's,  or  any  other  shop, 
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and  take  stock  preparatory  to  an  assessment  ?     And  yet,  unless  the  stock 
be  actually  taken,  how  is  an  assessment  to  be  made  ? 

However,  suppose  this  difficulty  to  be  got  over,  what  is  next  to  be 
done  ?  Why,  to  tell  the  haberdasher,  for  instance,  that  he  is  to  pay  the 
amount  of  a  sixth  part  of  his  stock  in  trade.  What !  whether  it  be  his 
own  or  not?  Whether  he,  in  fact,  be  solvent  or  not  ?  He  owes  for  the 
stock,  or  for  a  great  part  of  it,  or,  at  least,  for  some  of  it.  His  property 
may,  possibly,  consist  in  part  of  money  in  his  pocket ;  part  of  his  savings 
may  be  in  book-debts.  He  himself  can  hardly  say  what  he  has,  and  what  he 
has  not.  How,  then,  will  you  assess  him  ?  And  yet  assess  this  man  you 
must,  or  you  must  give  up  all  this  species  of  property.  Merchants  have 
no  tangible  property ;  or,  at  least,  very  seldom.  They  owe  and  are 
owed  to.  They  live  on  the  little  that  remains  on  the  gridiron  after 
tossing  immense  sums  through  it.  They  can  pay,  yearly,  taxes  out  of 
this  ;  but,  who  is  to  ascertain  what  their  capital  is  ?  They  have  it  not 
in  their  hands.  It  is  always  afloat,  and  in  a  state  not  to  be  yrasped 
even  by  themselves. 

As  to  household  goods,  they,  for  the  greater  part,  are  necessaries  of 
life,  nearly  as  much  as  the  man's  dinner  is.  There  is,  in  this  respect, 
very  little  difference  between  the  leg  of  mutton  and  the  pot  that  it  is 
boMed  in.  Arid,  observe,  that  the  scheme  is  founded,  not  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  opulence  and  luxury  being  in  fashion  ;  but  on  the  supposition  of 
general  ruin  and  want,  from  which  the  scheme  is  to  relieve  us. 

It  is  said,  that  the  proprietors  of  personal  property  may  pay  in  Jive 
years ;  but  five  years'  time  can  be  no  benefit ;  because  to  pay  at  all,  they 
mtist,  as  a  whole,  begin  by  selling  \  Before  they  can  pay  a  farthing  to 
the  fundholder  from  their  capital,  they  must  sell;  and  if  the  whole  be 
sellers,  who  are  to  be  the  buyers?  It  is  nonsense  to  say,  that  they  may 
raise  the  money  in  some  other  way.  A  whole,  therefore,  cannot  raise  it 
any  other  way;  and  who  is  to  buy  ?  Nobody  can,  in  the  end,  buy,  ex- 
cept the  fundholders.  So  that,  if  such  a  scheme  were  practicable  at  all, 
the  only  possible  mode  of  proceeding  would  be  to  take  the  goods  from 
the  owners,  and  compel  the  fund-people  to  take  them  at  the  assessed 
value,  and  to  give  up  stock  to  a  like  amount  in  exchange. 

Thus,  then,  it  is  very  clear,  that,  after  all,  the  assessment  must  be  con- 
fined to  real  property,  to  the  Funds  themselves,  and  to  another  sort  of 
property  that  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  mention  by-and-by. 

As  to  the  Funds,  it  would  be  merely  a  lopping- off.  It  would  be  a 
paying  of  one-sixth  less  to  the  fundholders  than  was  paid  to  them  before. 
But,  as  to  the  real  property,  if  the  scheme  really  be  to  pay  off  the  debt, 
the  whole  of  it  must  be  taken  and  conveyed  to  the  fundholders.  How- 
ever, let  us  suppose  that  one-sixth  is  to  be  taken  first.  What  way  will 
Mr.  Heathfield  go  to  work  ?  Here  is  a  Yeomanry-Cavalry-man,  Mr, 
JOLT,  who  was  formerly  called  Farmer  Jolt ;  he  has  a  snug  farm,  with 
some  white  pales  opposite  his  house.  He  cannot  do  more,  though  the 
farm  be  his  own,  than  barely  make  both  ends  meet.  He  has  not  a 
farthing  to  spare.  For,  if  this  be  not  the  general  situation  of  the  country, 
then  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  any  desperate  measure  of  relief.  His 
farm  is  worth  six  thousand  pounds,  and  you  call  upon  him  for  a  thousand. 
He  is  to  havo  ten  years  to  pay  it  in  ;  but  he  is  to  pay  a  hundred  down, 
and  to  pay  interest  for  the  other  nine  hundred,  giving,  of  course,  a  mort- 
gage to  the  Government  on  his  lands  for  the  nine  hundred. 

Here  is  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry  gentleman  in  a  pretty  state !     He  is  as 
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"firmly  held  and  bounden  to  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  his  heirs  and 
successors,"  as  any  printer  or  publisher  in  the  realm,  and  has  as  good 
reason  to  rejoice  at  living  under  "  a  Constitution  that  is  the  envy  of  sur- 
rounding nations,  and  the  admiration  of  the  world."  But  how  is  he  to 
get  the  hundred  pounds  ?  He  has  them  not-,  mind  that,  my  Lord.  He 
must  borrow  them  :  and  of  whom  ?  Of  some  fundholder,  to  a  cer- 
tainty ;  and  the  mortgage  for  the  nine  hundred  will  go  into  the  same 
hands.  This  must  be  the  case;  for,  on  any  other  supposition,  the  scheme 
is  without  a  pretext  to  proceed  upon. 

Now,  if  this  take  place,  and  this  is  possible,  it  is  certain,  that,  merely 
as  a  farmer,  JOLT  will  go  on;  but  he  must  work  harder,  and  must  work 
harder  and  live  worse  than  he  did  before,  and  the .,  fundholder  will  own  a 
part  of  his  land.  He  will  own  more  than  a  sixth  part;  for  the  interest 
will  run  on,  and  every  year  JOLT  must  borrow  the  interest  he  will  have 
to  pay. 

When  this  operation  has  been  completed,  the  debt  will  stand  thus  : 
150  millions  will  have  been  paid  oft*  by  the  deduction  made  from  the 
fundholders  themselves.  And,  supposing  the  assessments  on  real  pro- 
perty to  be  rigorously  made,  and  the  collections  duly  enforced,  nearly 
another  100  millions  will  have  been  liquidated  by  the  payments  to  the 
fundholders  out  of  the  real  property.  This  will  leave  the  part  of  real 
property,  which  will  belong  to  the  present  proprietors,  worth  448  millions, 
and  will  leave  the  debt  660  millions. 

This  will  have  been  doing  very  little,  and  another  and  larger  dip  must 
be  taken.  This  time,  a  third  may,  possibly,  be  taken.  A  third  taken 
from  the  fundholders,  will  reduce  their  claim  to  420  millions,  and  the 
paying  to  them  of  149  millions,  to  be  this  time  taken  from  the  land,  will 
leave  their  claim  to  be  211  millions,  and  it  will  leave  of  real  property, 
belonging  to  the  present  owners  of  real  property,  300  millions. 

One  dip  more  will  clear  off  the  Debt !  Make  the  fundholders  give  up 
the  half  of  their  remaining  funds,  and  the  landowners  give  them  the 
half  of  their  remaining  lands,  and  then  the  fundholders  will  own  about 
four-fifths  of  the  land,  and  the  present  landowners  about  one-fifth  \  And 
this,  if  this  scheme  were  practicable,  and  were  put  into  execution,  would 
be  the  inevitable  result. 

But  we  have  overlooked  one  capital  circumstance,  and  that  is,  that  the 
land  would  not  sell  for  the  half , of  what  we  have  supposed.  The  assess- 
ment would  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  present  rents  and  present  prices ; 
but  the  moment  the  fundholders'  sixth  of  the  debt  should  cease  to  be 
paid  interest  for,  the  quantity  of  paper-money  would  be  greatly  dimi- 
nished, and,  of  course,  rents  and  prices  would  instantly  fall.  So  that 
the  real  property,  instead  of  being  worth  548  millions,  would  not  be 
worth,  perhaps,  300  millions  ;  and,  of  course,  the  fundholders  would 
take  it  all.  Let  any  one,  who  thinks  himself  able,  attempt  to  prove  the 
contrary  of  this,  and  we  shall  soon  see  the  truth  of  my  reasoning  com- 
pletely confirmed. 

It  is,  then,  impossible  to  pay  off  the  Debt  with  money.  That  is  im- 
possible. Indeed,  upon  the  face  of  the  thing  it  is  impossible;  for,  whe- 
ther you  proceed  by  instalments,  or  in  whatever  other  way,  the  money 
must  come  first  or  last.  And  to  pay  off  a  debt  of  900  millions,  there 
must  be  possessed  by  the  debtors  900  millions  ;  and  this,  in  real  money, 
is  more  than  there  exists  in  the  whole  world !  If  the  fundholders  give 
up  half  their  claim,  there  is  not  a  fiftieth  part  enough  to  pay  them  the 
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other  half  with.  And,  besides,  what,  in  the  meanwhile,  is  to  'pay  the 
Civil  List,  the  sinecures,  pensions,  grants,  army  and  navy  ?  Have  not 
all  these  a  claim  on  the  real  property  as  well  as  the  fundholders  ?  The 
sinecures,  pensions,  and  grants,  are  always  considered  as  property.  Is 
this  sort  of  property  to  remain  snug ;  to  lie  perdu,  while  the  land  is 
taken  away  and  given  to  the  fundholders  ?  Is  there  to  be  no  pluck  at 
this  kind  of  property  ?  As  for  me,  I  am  one  of  those,  who  do  not  think 
it  of  any  consequence  to  the  people  at  large,  whether  the  sinecures  be 
given  up  to  the  fundholders  or  not.  I  only  mention  them  as  property 
very  much  resembling  that  of  the  Funds. 

The  short  view  of  the  whole  matter  is  this  :  the  interest  of  the  Debt,  if 
there  were  no  other  expenses,  might,  perhaps,  be  continued  to  be  paid, 
for  a  few  years,  out  of  peoples'  incomes,  and  out  of  the  fruits  of  labour, 
which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  participation  between  the  rest  of 
the  nation  and  the  fundholders.  The  fundholders  receive  and  live 
upon  part  of  the  rents,  profits,  and  earnings  of  the  rest  of  the  nation ; 
and  they,  together  with  the  army,  navy,  Civil  List,  sinecures,  pensions,  and 
grants,  receive  so  large  a  part  of  the  rents,  profits,  and  earnings,  that 
there  does  not  remain  enough  amongst  the  mass  of  the  nation  to  encou- 
rage enterprize  and  industry,  and  to  keep  up  a  sufficient  creation  of  valu- 
able things.  Therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  get  rid  of  the  Debt ;  but,  as 
I  have  shown,  this  Debt  cannot  be  paid  off  at  all ;  and  especially  in  the 
manner  that  Mr.  Heathfield  supposes  it  can.  I  think  it  is  evident,  that 
nothing  short  of  a  compromise,  which  will  take  a  part  of  the  real  pro- 
perty and  give  it  to  the  fundholders,  will  do.  In  this  way,  it  certainly 
might  be  settled  ;  but  this,  or  a  sponge,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  way ; 
and,  if  men  be  not  yet  prepared  for  one  or  other  of  these,  they  will  do  well 
to  hold  their  tongues  about  a  relieving  the  country  from  the  load  of 
taxation. 

I,  for  several  years,  urged  the  necessity  of  a  sponge  for  getting  rid 
of  the  Debt.  But,  I  have  never  found  any  body  to  agree  with  me.  I, 
therefore,  give  way,  and  now  confine  myself  to  the  offering  of  opinions 
upon  other  peoples'  projects.  Men  will,  in  spite  of  themselves,  reason 
according  to  their  interests.  This  is  the  universal  practice  of  the  world. 
Upon  the  present  subject,  the  landholders  reason  very  differently  from 
the  fundholders ;  and,  before  I  speak  of  a  compromise,  which  it  is  now 
become  very  fashionable  to  talk  of,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  state,  shortly, 
the  reasoning  on  both  sides. 

The  LANDHOLDERS  say  to  the  fundholders  :  it  is  very  true,  Gentlemen, 
that  you  have  lent  your  money  to  the  nation,  and  that,  if  there  be  the 
means,  you  ought  to  be  paid.  God  forbid,  that  we  should  entertain  the 
design  of  paying  you  off  with  a  sponge,  which  would  be  a  most  horrid 
"  breach  of  national  faith/'  But,  with  due  submission,  you  have  720 
mortgage  upon  our  lands !  The  Acts  of  Parliament,  passed  by  those 
who  virtually  represent  every  soul  in  the  kingdom,  which  acts  are  binding 
on  us  all,  as  long  as  they  are  unrepealed,  are,  nevertheless,  repealable  : 
mind  that !  And,  mind,  that  you  knew  it,  too,  when  you  lent  your 
money.  And  if  (which  we  neither  expect  nor  wish)  the  Acts,  which 
insure  the  payment  of  your  interest,  were  to  be  repealed,  no  more  inte- 
rest would  be  due  to  you  !  And,  bear  in  mind,  that  we  have  seen  Acts 
passed  for  setting  aside  the  claim  which  the  creditors  of  the  Bank  had 
upon  it  for  specie,  and  also  for  putting  a  stop  to,  and,  finally,  wholly 
abrogating  numerous  actions,  which  were  actually  in  court,  against  the 
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non-resident  Clergy.  We  allow,  that  to  resort  to  a  sponge,  would  be  a 
most  shocking  "  breach  of  national  faith  •"  but  if  the  nation  be  in  Debt 
beyond  its  means  of  payment,  you  cannot,  upon  any  principle  known 
amongst  men,  justly  demand  more  than  its  all.  Now,  as  to  the  mort- 
gage, which  you  appear  to  suppose  you  have  upon  our  estates,  it  will 
not,  we  hope,  take  much  to  convince  you,  that  this  is  a  great  mistake 
into  which  you  have  fallen.  For,  if  you  look  into  the  several  Acts 
of  Parliament,  upon  the  faith  of  which  you  have  lent  your  money ;  if  you 
look  into  those  Acts,  which  are,  in  fact,  your  mortgage  deeds,  you  will 
clearly  perceive,  that  the  mortgage  is  granted,  not  upon  our  estates,  but 
upon  the  Consolidated  Fund  •  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  taxes  annually 
raised,  and  which  are  called  a  Fund  for  some  good  and  sufficient  reason, 
we  dare  say,  but  which  reason  we  have  been  wholly  unable  to  discover. 
This  Fund,  or  these  taxes,  is  the  thing  on  which  you  have  a  mortgage ; 
and,  not  at  all  upon  our  estates.  As  long  as  this  Fund  yields  enough  to 
pay  your  interest,  you  will,  of  course,  receive  it  duly ;  but,  if  the  Fund 
fail,  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  which  are  your  only  mortgage  deeds,  do  not 
authorize  you  to  make  a  demand  on  our  estates.  It  must  be  considered, 
too,  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  your  demand ;  that  you  lent  your 
money  in  paper-corn,  and  at  a  time,  when  the  pound  note  was  not  worth 
more  than  about  sixteen  shillings  upon  an  average ;  and  that,  if  we  were 
to  pay  you  in  gold,  or  in  paper  nearly  on  a  par  with  gold,  we  should  be 
great  losers  by  the  transaction.  You  have  been  duly  receiving  Jive 
pounds  in  the  hundred  interest,  while  we  think  ourselves  well  off  if  we 
get  three  pounds.  However,  there  is  one  consideration,  which  outweighs 
all  others.  If  we  admit  that  you  have  a  real  mortgage  upon  our  estates, 
we  see  no  means  of  settling  the  matter,  other  than  that  of  giving  up  the 
estates  to  you  \  And,  then,  what  a  change,  what  a  revolution  will 
ensue ! 

FUNDHOLDERS, — We  do  not  see  any  very  great  danger  that  would 
arise  from  this.  But,  proceed. 

LANDHOLDERS. — Not  see  any  great  danger !  Why,  then,  what  is 
there  any  danger  in  ?  What  have  we  been  fighting  and  subscribing  and 
prosecuting  for,  during  so  many  years  ?  Has  it  not  been  to  preserve  the 
constitution  ?  Has  it  not  been  to  prevent  all  levelling  with  regard  to 
property  and  rank  ?  Has  it  not,  as  Mr.  CANNING  has  so  ably  shown, 
been  to  prevent  the  pulling  down  of  a  venerable  nobility  and  a  holy 
church  ?  And  how  are  these  to  stand  without  their  property  ?  Without 
their  lands  and  manors  and  domains  ?  If  these  be  given  up  into  the 
possession  of  the  Fundholders  :  if  a  parcel  of  brokers  and  jobbers  from 
'Change  Alley  and  a  parcel  of  upstart  traders  from  Philpot-lane  are  to 
come  and  take  our  lands  and  mansions  ;  what  is  to  become  of  the  Throne, 
to  uphold  which  you  as  well  as  we  have  so  frequently  pledged  your  last 
shilling  and  the  last  drop  of  your  blood  ?  If  you  remove  us,  the  "  Corin- 
thian pillars  of  the  Slate,"  as  BURKE  so  properly  called  us,  what  is  to 
become  of  the  State  ?  Why,  it  must  fall  of  course  ;  and,  then  follows 
the  whole  destruction  of  "  Social  Order  and  Religion;"  atheism  will 
stalk  unimpeded  over  the  unhappy  land,  with  fire,  sword,  and  famine  in 
its  rear.  Once  begin  to  level,  and  universal  confusion  and  destruction 
must  inevitably  follow.  We  beg  you,  therefore,  to  reflect  seriously,  on 
what  you  are  about.  We  conjure  you,  as  you  love  your  country,  as  you 
love  our  happy  constitution,  as  you  love  your  king,  and  as  you  abhor  the 
idea  of  seeing  "  morals  and  religion  rooted  out  of  the  hearts  of  man- 
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kind,"  not  to  say  one  word  more  of  the  imaginary  mortgage  that  you 
have  upon  our  estates,  manors,  and  mansions. 

FUNDHOLDERS. — We  are  aware,  Gentlemen,  that  few  persons  in  the 
world,  when  in  possession  of  things  which  they  dislike  to  part  with,  are 
destitute  of  arguments  in  favour  of  their  keeping  of  those  things.    What- 
ever ingenuity  men  may  have  in  their  minds,  they  fail  not  to  employ  it 
upon  such  an  occasion. — We  have  listened  to  you  with  great  attention ; 
and,  when  you  consider  the  nature  of  the  insinuations,  contained  in  the 
latter  part  of  your  argument,  you  will,  we  are  persuaded,  give  us  no  small 
credit  for  our  forbearance. — We  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  you  in 
opinion,  not  only  as  to  your  general  conclusion,  but  as  to  every  particular 
point  in  your  argument,  and  for  this  difference  we  will  now  tender  you 
such  reasons  as  suggest  themselves  to  our  minds. — You  tell  us,  that  the 
Loan-Acts  give  us  no  mortgage  upon  your  lands  \     You  step  aside  here, 
and  remind  us,  that  any  Acts  may  be  repealed,  of  which  you  give  us  some 
striking  and  memorable  instances.     We  cannot  help  looking  upon  this 
hint  as  a  sort  of  menace ;  but,  we  pay  little  attention  to  this,  seeing  that 
you  have  been  compelled  to  allow,  that  such  repeal,  which  is,  in  fact,  a 
sponge,  would  be  a  most  atrocious  breach  of  national  faith.     Yet  we 
wish,  that  you  had  sense  of  dignity  enough  to  refrain  from  throwing  out 
such  a  threat.     As  to  the  mortgage,  you  say,  that  it  is  not  a  mortgage  on 
your  lands,  but  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  that  is,  on  the  taxes ;  and,  if 
the  Fund  fail,  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  by  which  the  laws  were  made,  do 
not  authorize  us  to  make  any  demand  on  the  land. — It  is  you,  and  not 
we,  that  make  the  mistake.     You  merely  play  upon   terms ;    and  lose 
sight  of  the  substance.     We  know  very  well,  that  the  Acts,  which  are  our 
mortgage  deeds,  give  us  no  security  other  than  that  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund  ;  but,  then,  they  pledye  the  nation  to  make  that  Fund  sufficient  to 
pay  us  our  interest,  without  any  deduction  whatever',    and,   moreover, 
to  raise  a  sinking  fund  to  create  a  constant  market  for  our  slock.    Whe- 
ther this  pledge  have  been  strictly  adhered  to  up  to  this  time,  we  will  not 
now  inquire ;  but,  we  are  sure  that  you  will  not  deny,  that  we  have  cor- 
rectly described  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  pledge,  on  the  faith  of 
which  we  lent  our  money. — Now,  Sirs,  the  nation  being,  by  these  several 
Acts,  pledged  to  make  the  Consolidated  Fund,  that  is,  the  Taxes,  suffi- 
cient to  pay  us  our  interest,  who  is  the  nation  ?     Why,  as  Mr.  CANNING 
truly  says,  not  the  rabble,  not  those  who  have  nothing,  not  the  Radicals, 
not  the  itinerant  patriots  ;  no,  but  the  "  Nobility,  Gentry,  Clergy,  and 
Freeholders ;"    and  that,  when  these  are  met,  in   any  county,  there  is  a 
"  real  County  Meeting.1'     All  the  rest  of  the  people,  as  Mr.  CANNING 
says,  are  virtually  represented  in  these;    and  that,  therefore,  those  who 
represent  these  represent  the  nation.     It  follows,  then,  necessarily,  that 
the  nation  is  pledged  to  make  the  taxes  sufficient  to  pay  us  our  interest ; 
do  we  ask,  or  have  we  ever  asked,  for  any  thing  more  than  this  ?     We 
propose  no  project  for  paying  of,  mind  that,  Sirs  !    No  such  proposition 
has  ever  come  from  us  \     We  only  want  our  interest  duly  paid  ;  and,  if 
you  do  not  choose  to  continue  to  pay,  or,  if  you  cannot  pay  it ;    you 
mean,  of  course,  to  give  us  something  in  lieu  of  it ;   or,  else,  what  becomes 
of  all  your  affected  horror  at  the  idea  of  a  "  breach  of  national  faith?" — 
Our  case,   Sirs,  is  plainly  and   shortly  this  :    we  have  a  mortgage  on 
the  property  of  the  nation  for  as  much  as  will  pay  us  our  interest  in  full ; 
and,  if  we  do  not  get  our  interest,  we  have  an  undoubted  right  to  go  to 
the  property,  and  take  as  much  as  will  make  good  the  deficiency.    From 
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the  capacity  to  labour  we  can  get  nothing1;  we  can  get  little  from  per- 
sonal effects  ;  and,  therefore,  we  come  to  the  real  property,  from  which 
we  will  take  no  more  than  is  necessary  to  make  good  that  deficiency. 
You  appear  to  be  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  your  ground,  when  you 
deny  this  our  right;  for,  you  immediately  follow  up  that  denial  by 
observing,  that  our  demand  ought  to  be  lowered  in  amount,  because,  as 
you  say,  we  lent  our  money,  when  the  pound-note  was  not  worth  nearly 
so  much  as  it  is  now.  It  is  surprising  to  what  a  point  men  are  blinded 
by  their  interests !  We  thought,  though  we  do,  some  of  us,  come 
"  from  Philpot-lane,"  that  you  would  have  the  generosity  to  remember, 
that  many  of  the  fundholders  lent  their  money  years  and  years  before 
gold  ceased  to  circulate;  and  that,  in  fact,  three  hundred  and  fifty,  out 
of  the  nine  hundred  millions  that  are  now  due  to  us,  were  lent  to  the 
nation  in  hard  coin  \  And  as  to  the  rest,  does  it  not  stand  recorded  in 
the  Journals  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  the  form  of  solemn 
resolutions,  passed  in  1811,  that  the  paper-money  had  never  depreciated 
in  value,  and  that  a  pound-note  then  was,  and  always  had  been,  fully 
equal  in  value  to  twenty  shillings  in  silver  coin,  fresh  from  the  Mint? 
With  these  facts  before  us,  we  really  wonder,  Sirs,  at  your  attempting, 
by  such  a  pretence,  to  shuffle  from  your  shoulders  a  part  of  the  debt, 
which  you  so  truly  owe  us.  You  say,  that  we  have  been  receiving  an 
interest  of  Jive  per  centum,  while  you  have  been  receiving  an  interest  of 
three  at  most  from  your  lands.  But,  Gentlemen,  have  you  been  receiv- 
ing nothing  in  lieu  of  this  difference  ?  Have  you  not  been  riding  about 
in  the  sweet  country  air,  while  we  have  been  penned  up  to  breathe  and 
rebreathe  the  smoke  of  "  the  'Change  and  of  Philpot-lane?"  Have  not 
your  ears  been  regaled  with  the  singing  of  birds  and  the  cry  of  the 
hounds,  while  ours  have  been  dinned  with  the  rattling  of  coaches  and 
drays,  and  the  gabble  of  the  Alley  ?  Have  not  you  had  the  clowns  to 
pull  their  hats  off  to  you,  and  the  red-cheeked  girls  to  curtesy  to  you, 
while  we  have  been  squeezing  along  amongst  chimney-sweeps  and  fish- 
women,  who  paid  no  more  regard  to  us  than  if  we  had  not  been  worth  a 
groat  ?  Recollect,  Gentlemen,  that  we  cannot  come  "from  the  'Change 
and  Philpot-lane,"  without  first  living  in  the  'Change  and  Philpot-lane ; 
and  surely,  to  have  lived  so  long  in  places  that  you  seem  to  think  con- 
fers a  sort  of  disgrace  on  the  inhabitants  of  them,  gives  those  inha- 
bitants a  claim  to  some  little  preference  in  point  of  gains.  The  great 
object  of  all  our  toils  has  been  to  be  able,  at  last,  to  go  and  live  like 
gentlemen  in  the  country  ;  and,  as  the  times  of  loaning  appear  now  to  be 
over,  we  are  anxious  to  get  to  our  estates.  Having,  as  we  think,  clearly 
established  our  right,  we  would  fain  have  foreborne  to  say  any  thing  in 
answer  to  your  closing  observations.  But  when  we  consider  that  our 
claims  are  attempted  to  be  weakened  in  our  minds,  by  an  appeal  to  our 
attachment  to  our  happy  constitution  in  church  and  state,  we  cannot 
remain  silent.  We  are,  we  confess,  attached  to  our  country ;  but,  we 
are  not  afraid  to  defy  the  world  to  prove,  that  our  king  and  our  church 
do  not  possess  a  superior  place  in  our  affections.  But,  Sirs,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  perceive  the  smallest  grounds  for  your  alarm,  even 
supposing  the  whole  of  your  estates  to  be  transferred  to  us.  BURKE,  we 
know,  got  a  pretty  good  pension  for  himself,  another  for  his  widow,  and 
a  third  for  his  executors,  after  he  had  written  so  prettily  about  Corinthian 
pillars;  but  there  must  be  new  pillars  sometimes.  We  have  very 
good  Corinthian  pillars  come  from  the  'Change,  Philpot-lane,  and  even 
VOL.  v.  L  L 
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from  Spitalfields;  and  why  should  not  more  come  from  the  same  places  ? 
Levelling,  indeed  !  What,  you  think,  perhaps,  that  we  do  not  know 
how  to  live  in  large  mansions,  and  to  keep  the  Radicals  at  a  distance  ? 
We  might  not,  perhaps,  be  such  able  fox-hunters  as  some  of  you ;  and 
yet,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  ability  in  this  way,  shown  by  a  brother 
of  ours,  who  was,  not  many  years  ago,  actually  cross  legged,  we  may 
suppose  that  we  should  not  be  far  behind  you,  in  a  short  time,  even  in 
that  prime  quality.  And  as  to  all  matters  connected  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  "  social  order,"  we  are  well-known  to  have  given  such  proof  of 
indefatigable  zeal  and  ardent  devotion,  that  the  cause  must  improve, 
rather  than  suffer,  in  our  hands.  We  cannot,  therefore,  for  our  lives, 
perceive  any  danger  to  church  or  state,  that  could  possibly  arise  from 
the  complete  transfer  of  all  your  estates  to  us.  But,  we  repeat,  that  we 
want  nothing  but  our  interest  in  full.  Continue  to  pay  us  that,  and  we 
are  satisfied  ;  but,  if  you  do  not  pay  it  us,  or  pay  us  the  principal,  we 
shall  accuse  you,  according  to  your  own  confession,  of  "  an  atrocious 
breach  of  national  faith  " 

Now,  my  Lord,  whatever  they  may  pretend  in  public,  this  is  the 
language  in  private,  of  the  two  descriptions  of  persons.  They  have  an 
interest  directly  opposed  to  each  other,  and,  let  who  will  have  reason, 
the  fundholders  have  popular  opinion  on  their  side.  Nine  men  out  of 
every  ten  think,  that  they  are  generous  in  the  extreme  if  they  give  up 
one-,  half  to  be  paid  the  other  half-,  and  this  is  what  they  do  when  they 
yield  a  part  of  their  interest  equal  to  a  tax  upon  other  property  or 
income.  Their  bargain  is  to  be  paid  without  any  deduction  ;  and,  if  a 
deduction  be  made,  no  matter  under  what  name,  they  have  not  their 
bargain.  Yet,  such  is  the  state  of  things,  and  such  the  effect  of  a 
gradually  diminishing  paper-money,  that,  if  this  bargain  be  acted  up  to, 
they  must  have  all  the  real  property  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  this  is  a  fact, 
the  truth  of  which  you  will  perceive  the  moment  that  any  scheme  of 
paying  off  begins  to  be  put  into  execution.  And  yet,  it  is  very  certain 
that  things  cannot  go  on  in  the  present  way.  Your  Lordship's  printed 
speech,  on  the  last  year's  Bullion  Bill,  contained  a  passage,  which  struck 
me  very  forcibly.  It  amounted  to  this ;  that  the  fundholders  were  to 
receive,  and  ought  to  receive,  their  interest  in  full,  even  when  specie 
payments  should  take  place  \  The  impossibility  of  this  was  so  manifest, 
that  I  could  not  believe  that  you  had  ever  uttered  the  words;  and  I  am 
very  much  deceived  if  the  proof  of  the  impossibility  be  not  demonstrated 
to  the  nation  before  the  month  of  July  next ;  and  that,  too,  in  some  le- 
gislative act.  To  tax  the  Funds  is  the  old  way,  and  it  will  probably  be 
resorted  to.  But  if  the  tax,  to  an  equal  amount,  run  over  other  property, 
the  Funds  will  still  be  the  gainer.  Whatever  is  raised  upon  the  land  in 
this  way  will  cause  the  worth  of  it  in  land  to  be  transferred  to  the  fund- 
holders,  who  will  gain  more  by  the  Bullion  Bill  than  they  will  lose  by 
the  tax.  Let  that  Bill  continue  in  force  for  its  intended  term,  and  then 
let  it  be  still  law,  and  there  will  be  no  need  of  any  project  like  that  of 
Mr.  Heathfield. 

The  voice  of  the  country  decidedly  is,  that  the  fundholders  should  be 
"  honestly  paid."  And,  I  think,  that  this  voice  is  not  likely  to  grow 
weaker.  Men  of  any  discernment  know  well  who  the  payers  must 
be.  And  it  is  become  a  very  fashionable  opinion,  that  the  transfer  and 
division  of  property  is  a  good  instead  of  an  evil.  The  SPEXCEAN  PLAN* 
was  looked  .upon  as  nearly  high  treason  ;  and  yet  we  now  see  projectors 
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boldly  proposing  to  seize  on  the  land,  divide  and  sell  it !  There  is  no 
knowing  what  we  may  live  to  see  ;  but,  of  one  thing  we  may  be  satisfied, 
that  the  thing  itself,  without  any  impulse  from  without,  will  produce  a 
greater  change  than,  perhaps,  was  ever  yet  seen  in  the  affairs  of  any 
country. 

Now,  I  think,  that  wise  men  in  power,  would  be  sure  to  have  the  mass 
of  the  people  in  good  humour  before  this  change,  which  must  come, 
shall  come.  To  yield  upon  the  question  of  Reform  is  the  only  way,  in 
my  opinion,  of  insuring  this  good  humour  ;  for,  though  the  COURIER  in- 
cessantly calls  Radicals  rebels  and  rebels  Radicals,  still  they  are  men,  and 
men,  too,  who  must  continue,  for  the  main  part,  to  live  in  the  country. 
The  very  substitution  of  the  word  Radical  for  Reformer  is  a  proof  of 
weakness  in  our  opponents.  Indeed  they  discover  their  weakness  and 
their  fears  at  every  turn ;  while  we,  in  every  circumstance  connected 
with  public  affairs,  see  grounds  of  hope  and  of  encouragement. 
I  am,  my  Lord,  your  most  obedient 

And  most  humble  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 


END    OF    VOLUME    V. 
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TO  MR.  BARING, 


ON   THE 


WORKINGS  OF  THE  TAXING  AND  THE  PAPER-SYSTEMS. 


(Political  Register,  May,  1820.) 

London,  17 th  May,  1820. 
SIR, 

The  mind  that  is  calculated  to  produce  effects  on  other  minds,  and  thus 
to  be  of  consequence  in  the  world,  catches  hold  of  every  occurrence  that 
offers  an  opportunity  for  its  exerting  itself.  It  does  not  droop  under  un- 
toward circumstances ;  but  waits  patiently  for  events  to  combat  on  its 
side.  Amidst  calumnies,  persecutions,  imprisonings,  hangings,  quarter- 
ings,  and  all  the  tiger-like  pranks  that  power  may  play,  the  mind  which 
has  truth  for  its  guide  feels  no  discouragement,  knowing  well  that  truth 
and  justice  will  and  must  prevail  at  last. 

If  we  look  into  the  history  of  the  convulsions  and  fall  of  states,  we 
shall  find,  that,  though  the  actually  bursting  out  of  revolutions,  has 
generally  been  owing  to  some  insignificant  thing,  almost  always  acci- 
dental, too ;  yet  that  the  causes  have  been  long  at  work  on  the  commu- 
nity. I  hope  that  nothing  of  the  kind  that  is  usually  denominated  revo- 
lution, will  take  place  in  England ;  but  it  is  now  universally  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  country  is  in  a  state  of  great  peril-,  and  that  no  man  is 
thought  wise  enough  to  be  able  to  say  what  may,  and  what  may  not 
happen. 

The  causes  of  this  peril  are,  nobody  will  now  deny,  the  TAXING  and  the 
PAPER-MONEY  systems.  How  these  have  worked  thus  far,  we  now  see 
and  feel.  How 'they  will  work  for  the  future  is  evident  enough  to  me ; 
but  it  is  less  my  object,  at  this  time,  to  engage  in  new  predictions,  than 
to  point  out  to  the  public,  to  this  deluded,  credulous,  gulled  and  cajoled 
public  (from  whom  I  except  the  lower  orders),  the  confirmation  of  mv 
former  predictions  ;  and  the  reason  for  my  addressing  myself  to  you  is', 
that  you  have  been  the  first  to  acknowledge  openly,  that  those  predictions 
are  fulfilled.  You  have  not,  indeed,  named  me  ;  that  you  took  very  good 
care  not  to  do ;  neither  have  you  said,  that  any  one  foretold  that  which 
has  now  happened ;  but  you  have  said,  that  that  which  I  said  wouU  take 
place,  has  taken  place* 
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Your  speech,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  8th  instant,  together 
with  that  of  Lord  MILTON,  during1  the  same  debate,  have  given  me  plea- 
sure, which  I  cannot  describe,  and  of  which  an  idea  can  be  formed  by  no 
man  who  has  not,  for  years  and  years,  had  to  endure  every  species  of 
obloquy,  reproach  and  persecution,  on  account,  and  only  on  account,  of 
his  having  promulgated  those  truths  which,  at  last,  he  has  seen  acknow- 
ledged by  even  his  persecutors.  To  be  right  is  the  wish  of  every  man  :  to 
be  proved  to  have  been  right,  in  opposition  to  bitter  persecutors,  is  an 
enjoyment  far  beyond  any  that  wealth  can  bestow  :  to  be  right  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  repeated  assertions  and  solemn  acts  of  legislative  bodies, 
aided  by  ail  the  light  that  immense  power  is  able  to  command  ;  this  is  my 
lot :  and,  it  is  my  duty  as  well  as  my  pleasure  to  make  the  facts  known 
to  the  world. 

The  taxing,  funding  and  paper-money  system  has  always,  with  me,  been 
an  object  of  hatred.  From  the  moment  I  understood  it,  I  detested  it.  It 
was  in  1803  that  I  began  to  examine  into  it.  In  that  very  year  I  pre- 
dicted that,  unless  it  were  put  a  stop  to  in  time,  it  would  make  this  the 
most  miserable,  enslaved,  and  contemptible  nation  in  the  world.  From 
that  day  to  this,  I  have  been  at  war  against  this  all-corrupting  and  all- 
degrading  system.  And,  I  _have  lived  to  see  the  system  pushed  along  to 
its  utmost  extent,  and  to  see  the  consequences  in  a  greater  mass  of  ruin 
and  of  human  wretchedness  than  was  ever  before  witnessed  :  while,  as 
to  the  liberties  of  the  country,  there  is  scarcely  a  man  to  be  met  with 
who  thinks  them  worthy  of  any  care  or  attention.  I  have  seen  the  affair 
of  the  16th  of  August,  and  the  measures  subsequent  to  it  and  connected 
with  it ;  and  I  have  seen  a  man  taken  up  and  held  to  bail,  for  announcing 
to  his  townsmen,  that  "  William  Cobbett  was  arrived  at  Liverpool  in 
good  health." 

However,  I  shall,  on  the  present  occasion,  confine  myself  to  matter 
more  immediately  suggested  by  the  speeches,  which  have  given  me  so 
much  pleasure,  and  which  related  to  the  consequences  of  the  Bill,  passed 
last  year,  to  produce  cash-payments  at  the  Bank  in  Threadneedle- 
street,  which,  for  brevity's  sake,  we  will  call  the  Old  Lady  ;  and  the  Bill, 
or  rather  Act,  we  will,  if  you  please,  call  the  Cash- Act. 

I  have,  all  along,  contended,  in  opposition  to  speakers,  writers,  reso- 
lution-makers, and  act-makers,  that  "  the  Old  Lady  never  could 
pay  in  cash,  without  a  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  Debt." 
And  I  have  contended,  that,  "  an  attempt  to  make  her  do  it, 
would  plunge  the  country  into  ruin  and  misery  indescribable.'" — These 
distinct  propositions,  together  with  arguments  proving  their  truth,  I  have 
repeated  so  many  times,  that  I  have  been  ashamed  of  my  repetitions. 
All  the  grounds,  all  the  causes,  all  effects,  all  the  various  workings  of  the 
thing  ;  all  the  whole  history  and  mystery  of  this  grand  delusion  ;  all  its 
branches  and  twigs  ;  have  been  so  fully  and  so  frequently  subjects  of  my 
pen,  that  I  have  really  very  often  been  disgusted  at  the  thought  of  say- 
ing any  thing  more  about  the  matter.  Yet,  it  is  necessary  to  persevere ; 
and  now  there  is  life  again ;  for  my  doctrines  begin  to  be  fathered  even 
in  Parliament. 

The  embarrassment,  the  ruin,  the  misery  are  come  :  that  is  to  say,  in 
part ;  but  they  have  not  arrived  at  a  tenth  part  of  their  height,  if  the 
Cash-Act  be  actually  carried  into  effect.  Mind  that  \  However,  the 
misery  is  come.  I  was  called  a  deluder,  when  I  said,  that  the  country 
was  in  misery ;  when  I  talked  of  the  sufferings  of  journeymen  and 
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labourers,  and  ascribed  them  to  the  taxes.  For  doing  this,  I  was  repre- 
sented as  a  stirrer-up  of  sedition.  But,  now,  what  do  I  see  ?  Merchants, 
manufacturers,  tradesmen,  farmers  and  landowners,  all  coming  for- 
ward and  telling  the  Parliament  that  they  are  ruijied;  and  that,  if  there 
be  no  remedy,  they  must  perish.  The  Six  Acts  have  silenced  the  sensi- 
ble, public-spirited,  and  unanimous  Reformers;  and  now  petitions  are 
pouring  in.  from  the  ignorant,  selfish  and  warring  bodies  of  trade  and 
agriculture,  who  seem  to  be  anxious  to  overreach  one  another,  but  few  of 
whom  have  sense  or  spirit  enough  to  state  the  real  cause  of  their  suffer- 
ings. Nothing  can  exceed  the  pleasure  I  enjoy  at  beholding  this  strife. 
The  sufferings  of  the  parties  are  a  just  punishment  for  their  conduct  to- 
wards those  who  have  been  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  real  remedy. 
These  petitioners  have  been,  and  yet  are,  the  enemies  of  reform,  and 
they  have  been  the  cause  of  preventing  it.  Let  them  suffer :  let  them 
settle  their  opposing  claims  in  their  own  way  ;  according  to  their  own 
notions  of  expediency  and  justice.  Being  at  war  against  each  other, 
they  may,  perhaps,  vent  their  malignity  in  that  way,  and  have  little  left 
to  bestow  upon  the  Radicals.  These  petitioners  call  themselves  "  the 
toyal  ;;)  they  cry  out  against  "  the  disaffected  :"  well,  let  them  be  "  well 
affected,"  then  ;  and  let  them  give  a  proof  of  it  in  submitting  patiently 
to  their  sufferings.  They  abuse  others  for  being  discontented  :  let  them, 
then,  be  contented.  They  say  that  this  mode  of  governing  the  country 
is  good.  Let  them  enjoy  its  goodness,  then.  They  like  a  standing  army 
in  time  of  peace ;  they  say  it  is  necessary  for  their  protection :  but  an 
army  eats  and  drinks  as  well  as  stands  ;  and  it  must  be  paid  :  and,  do 
these  loyal  men  grudge,  then,  to  pay  the  army  ?  What  unreasonable 
people!  The  army  costs  ten  millions  a  year;  and  it  is  paid,  too,  in 
money  of  high  value.  Well,  what  of  that  ?  It  ought  to  be  paid  in  good 
money.  But,  what  an  unreasonable  thing  is  it,  then,  to  complain  of  the 
weight  of  taxes !  All  the  world  must  know,  that  the  soldiers  are  paid 
out  of  the  taxes.  What !  do  these  people  want  the  soldiers  to  live  upon 
the  air?  The  "  Ladies  of  Hnddersfield,"  those  amiable  females,  think 
far  otherwise.  They  give  grand  entertainments,  the  COURIER  tells  us,  to 
the  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers,  who  have  kept  the  Radicals 
in  awe.  These  ladies  think,  I  suppose,  that  fighting,  like  kissing,  comes 
out  of  the  cupboard.  Sagacious  dames  !  It  is  no  such  foolish  thing,  I 
dare  say  they  think,  to  be  beloved  by  a  couple  of  thousand  of  lusty  young 
fellows.  Women  are  very  sharp-sighted,  especially  in  cases  of  this  kind  ; 
and,  I  would  have  the  curmudgeons,  who  are  petitioning  against  taxes, 
tolookat  the  example  of  the  "  Ladies  of  Huddersjfietd." 

To  return  to  the  subject  before  us,  I  had  about  five  hundred  times  as- 
serted and  proved,  that  the  Old  Lady  never  could  be  made  to  pay  in 
cash,  unless  the  interest  of  the  Debt  were  reduced.  In  spite  of  this,  the 
last  Parliament,  after  a  long  and  voluminous  inquiry  upon  the  subject, 
resolved  first,  and  then  enacted,  that  she  should  be  made  to  pay  in  cask  ; 
and,  they  said  nothing  about  the  interest  of  the  Debt.  As  soon  as  I, 
who  was  then  in  Long  Island,  heard  of  this,  or,  rather,  read  of  it,  in  an 
English  newspaper,  I  put  my  hands  together,  lifted  up  my  eyes  towards 
the  straw  roof  of  my  tent  (the  walls  of  which  were  made  of  Chronicles 
and  Couriers),  and  exclaimed  :  "  God  be  praised  !  The  end  of  delusion 
is  at  hand  !"  The  bullion  story  did  not  cheat  me.  I  saw  clearly,  that 
the  bullion  payments  would  be,  and  were  intended  to  be,  no  payments  at 
all ;  but  I  also  saw,  that  they  would  compel  the  Old  Lady  to  draw  in  her 
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paper,  and  that  that  would  produce  prodigious  misery.  I  had  no  idea 
that  the  Old  Lady  would  ever  pay  in  cash,  unless  the  interest  of  the  Debt 
were  reduced;  but,  I  saw  her  now  dearly  and  safely  pinned  down. 
There  was  no  room  left  for  any  shuffling.  Any  man  might,  after  the 
next  February,  go  to  the  Old  Girl  and  demand  a  lump  of  gold.  I  knew 
well  how  much  she  would  have  ;  I  knew  that  she  had  no  means  of  getting 
any  gold  worth  naming ;  and,  of  course,  that  all  she  could  do  was  to 
draw  in  her  paper ;  and  I  knew,  that  drawing-in  would  cause  such  misery, 
such  clamour,  such  an  outcry,  amongst  the  farmers,  merchants,  and  manu- 
facturers, as  the  world  had  never  heard  before. 

I  was  not  long  before  I  put  these  thoughts  upon  paper;  and,  when  I 
had  done  that ;  during  the  months  of  August  and  September,  I  set  off 
home  in  October,  to  witness  the  fulfilment  of  my  predictions  and  then  to 
point  out  the  suitable  and  effectual  remedies :  that  is  to  say,  if  I  were  in 
Parliament ;  and,  if  not,  to  stay  and  see  the  thing  work  under  the  reme- 
dies of  others.  This  I  am  now  doing.  I  am  looking  on,  while  the  thing 
is  working  ;  and  work  it  does  like  new  beer  in  a  vat. 

In  the  debate  of  the  8th  instant,  Lord  MILTON  said,  "  that  he  ascribed 
"  a  great  part  of  the  suffering  to  the  measure  of  Cash-payments,  passed 
"last  year;  that  few  persons,  he  believed,  had  had  an  idea  of  the  pressure, 
"  with  which  that  measure  was  likely  to  be  accompanied.  In  fact,  they 
"  were  afraid  to  look  the  thing  in  its  face.  They  were  afraid  to  alarm 
"  the  people  as  to  the  embarrassment  that  that  measure  would  produce. 
"They  were  willing  to  shut  their  eyes  as  to  the  consequences  of  that 
"measure  :  he  thought  an  opposite  line  of  conduct  would  have  been  the 
"  wisest"  To  which,  were  we  not  afraid  of  incurring  the  charge  of  bad 
manners,  we  might  ask  his  Lordship,  why  he  did  not  say  this  last  year, 
before  the  bill  passed  ?  But,  what  a  pity  it  is,  that  he  did  not  read  the 
Register  !  How  clearly  would  he  have  foreseen  all  these  consequences, 
if  he  had  read  that  poor  little,  dear  little  "  Two-penny  Trash,"  against 
which  the  Six  Acts  levelled  no  small  part  of  their  force  !  Trash  is  the 
stuff  to  give  light.  Oh,  no  !  Lord  MILTON,  it  was  not  the  fear  of  alarm- 
ing the  people  that  prevented  the  last  Parliament  from  looking  the  thing 
in  the  face  :  it  was  the  fear  of  alarming  themselves  !  The  people  have 
nothing  to  fear;  for,  very  few  of  them  have  any  thing  to  lose.  But,  the 
fundholders  and  the  sinecure  placemen  and  pensioners  have  a  great  deal 
to  lose.  And,  of  course,  they  would  be  easily  and  greatly  alarmed.  If 
Lord  Milton  had  read  the  "  Two-penny  Trash,"  instead  of  the  stupid 
lucubrations  of  the  whig-oracle,  the  Morning  Chronicle,  he  would  not 
now  have  had  a  discovery  to  make  of  the  ruinous  consequences  of  the 
Cash-Act.  However,  he  has  made  the  discovery;  and  that  is  some- 
thing. 

You,  Sir,  are  more  explicit.  Your  long  speech  about  the  imports  and 
exports,  about  free  trade  and  restrictions ;  this  is  not  much.  It  is  of 
doubtful  policy  and  doubtful  philosophy ;  much  of  it  may  be  disputed, 
and  much  is  of  little  interest.  But,  your  short  speech  about  the  currency 
is  all  pith :  it  is  as  well  worthy  of  attention  as  if  you  had  quoted  it,  word 
for  word,  from  "Two-penny  Trash."  You  say,  that  "the  value  of 
'  money  is  risen  ;  that  we  are  paying  too  high  an  interest ;  that  this  is  a 
'VITAL  POINT;  that  it  is  necessary  for  every  gentleman  to  make  up 
'  his  mind  upon  the  subject ;  that  the  change  in  tiie  currency  was  one  of 
'  the  circumstances  that  weighed  the  country  down  ;  that  we  now  had  to 
'  pay  our  creditors  a  higher  value  than  we  received  from  them  ;"  and 
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that  you  intended  to  make  bullion-payments  perpetual  instead  of  com, 
a  plan  of  your  Honourable  friend,  Mr.  RICARDO,  for  which  the  country 
was  infinitely  indebted  to  him. 

Yes,  this  is  a  "vital  point"  indeed.  It  means  this;  that  the  Old 
Lady  never  can  pay  in  cash,  unless  the  interest  of  the  Debt  be  reducedl 
And  this  is  what  I  have  said  a  thousand,  and,  perhaps,  ten  thousand,  times. 
But,  come,  Sir !  I  will  stand  this  no  longer  !  I  will  not  suffer  the  truth  to 
come  out,  at  last,  and  to  pass  as  being  of  other  people's  discovering.  I 
will  have  my  own.  The  Parliament  shall  not  creep  out  of  this  thing 
unseen.  They  cannot  be  right,  without  coming  to  my  doctrine ;  and  they 
shall  not  come  to  it  without  the  world  seeing  them  come  to  it.  I  know, 
that  there  are  men,  who  would  almost  as  soon  lose  their  estates  as  save 
them  by  my  means.  They  hate  the  very  name  of  Cobbett.  But,  they 
shall  hear  it,  constantly  hear  it,  during  the  remainder  of  the  existence  of 
the  system.  They  shall  hear  it  the  oftener  because  they  do  not  like  to 
hear  it.  "  I  will  buy  a  starling,  and  teach  him  to  cry  Cobbett  in  their 
ear,"  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other. 

Subjoined  to  this  letter,  you  will  find,  Sir,  a  Letter  to  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, written  at  New  York  in  September  last.  I  had,  at  that  time,  lying 
before  me,  the  speech  of  the  Speaker  to  the  Prince  at  the  close  of  the 
session,  during  which  the  Cash- Act  was  passed,  together  with  the  Prince's 
answer.  The  Speaker  very  pompously  described  the  Cash-Measure  as 
one  of  great  importance,  and  as  the  result  of  most  laborious  investigation 
and  most  mature  deliberation.  And  the  subject  of  my  Letter  is,  as  you 
will  find,  a  commentary  on  this  famous  measure.*  Read  it,  Sir  ;  and  then 
say,  whether  I  did  not  know,  last  September,  having  been  two  years  and 
a  half  out  of  the  country,  a  little  more  about  the  effects  that  would  arise 
out  of  that  measure,  than  any  of  you  did,  who  had  had  a  hand  in  the 
renowned  and  most  important  work.  I  beg  you,  Sir,  to  read  this  letter, 
and  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  Radicals  have  read  it  long  ago.  You  will 
see  the  true  doctrine.  You  will,  when  you  come  to  the  end  of  this  letter, 
be  no  longer  at  a  loss  to  know  what  will  be  the  end  of  the  Cash-Act. 
That  famous  work  of  the  Six-Act  Parliament  will,  be  you  assured,  long  be 
remembered  in  England. 

I  remember  that,  when  I  first  proposed  a  reduction  of  the  interest  of 
the  Debt,  that  wise  man,  Mr.  PERRY,  called  it  a  swindling  proposition  ; 
and  false  old  SHERRY  suggested,  even  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
propriety  of  prosecuting  me  !  I  have  lived  to  hear  Mr.  CURWEN  (on 
Friday  last)  say,  in  that  same  House,  that  "  the  only  means  of  alleviating 
"  the  distress  was  lightening  the  burden  of  taxation,  which  could  only  be 
"  effected  by  a  diminution  of  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt."  Thus 
you  are  coming  over  to  me  by  degrees  !  No  one  said  anything  in  answer 
to  Mr.  CURWEN.  The  Ministers  never  opened  their  lips.  It  is  very 
strange  what  wondrous  improvements  time  and  suffering  produce  ! 

However,  this  diminishing  the  interest  of  the  Debt,  is  not  so  easy  a 
thing  as  Mr.  CURWEN  may  imagine.  It  may  be  done  by  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament ;  but,  it  will  make  other,  and  far  more  troublesome  measures  ne- 
cessary. For,  does  he  imagine,  that  mortgages,  bonds,  and  all  sorts  of 
debts  must  not  be  reduced  too  ?  Here  is  a  pretty  budget  to  open !  Un- 


*  The  Letter  to  TIF.RNEY,  Vol.  5,  Selections,  p.  341,  contains  all  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Letter  above  referred  to,  which  we  therefore  omit, — ED. 
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less  these  underwent  a  revision  at  the  same  time  that  the  Debt  was  re- 
duced, the  ruin  would  be  increased  instead  of  lessened  by  a  reduction  of 
the  interest  of  the  Debt. 

Besides,  are  the  army  and  navy  to  remain  with  unreduced  pay  ?  Are 
Judges  and  other  persons  with  salaries  to  retain  their  high  pay  ?  Are 
the  Sinecures,  Pensions,  and  Grants,  to  retain  their  present  nominal 
amount  ?  Are  the  annuitants  on  insurance  offices  still  to  be  paid  to  the 
full?  Oh,  dear  no  !  There  must  be  a  general,  a  total,  a  clean-sweeping 
pecuniary  revolution ;  or  a  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  Debt  will 
only  add  to  the  general  distress.  And  here  I  think  I  hear  the  "  good, 
loyal,  peaceable  people  "  exclaim  :  "Ah!  you  Radical  villain,  you  want 
to  ruin  us  all."  No  :  gentlemen  and  ladies,  I  really  do  not.  I  really  do 
not  wish  you  to  have  my  medicine  forced  upon  you.  Keep  on  in  your 
present  way  with  all  my  heart.  It  is  your  own  affair,  not  mine.  If  you 
would  rather  let  the  cancer  kill  you  than  undergo  the  inconvenience  of  a 
cure,  God  forbid  that  you  should  lose  your  beloved  cancer. 

To  reduce  the  salaries,  pensions,  grants,  officers'  and  soldiers'  pay, 
sinecures,  and  all  the  other  incomes  of  the  tax-eaters,  will  require  what 
Lord  MILTON  calls  a  looking  in  the  face,  and  a  pretty  bold  looking  too. 
And  yet  this  must  be  done,  and  the  mortgages  must  be  reduced  also ;  or 
else  a  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  Debt  will  only  tend  to  add  to  the 
ruin  and  confusion.     Your  plan  of  making  bullion- payments  perpetual, 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  declaring  and  enacting,  at  once,  a  com- 
plete bankruptcy  ;  for  what  is  payment  ?     It  means  giving  money  for  the 
bank-notes,  to  be  sure;  and  not  the  opening  of  a  shop  to  sell  bullion. 
Payment  means,  the  paying  of  every  body,  and  not  the  selling-  of  gold  to 
a  iew  Jews.     But  the  plan  means,  that  none  even  of  the  bullion  should 
ever  issue.     So  that  it  is  all  a  deception  ;  all  a  delusion  ;  and  it  means, 
that  there  shall  always  be  a  paper-currency ,  which  shall  not  be  convertible 
into  coin,  and  which  shall  be  a  legal  tender.     This  is  bankruptcy ;  and 
this,  if  the  report  of  your  speech  he  correct,  you  mean  to  propose  to 
make  perpetual.     I  have  said,  many  times,  that  if  the  Old  Lady  pay  in 
cash,  without  a  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  Debt,  I  will  give  myself 
up  to  the  carriers-on  of  the  system,  and  let  them,  if  they  choose,  broil 
me  alive.     I  know  that  broiling  alive  is  very  bad ;  that  it  is  worse  than 
hanging  and  cutting  off  the  head ;   that  it  is  worse  than  ripping  up  the 
bowels  and  quartering  the  body.     I  have  had  a  burn  now-and-then,  and 
I  know  how  sore  it  is.     I  know  what  pain  the  fire  produces.     I  am  very 
sure,  that  the  supporters  of  the  system  would  like  to  broil  me  alive-    And 
I  thus  again,  with  my  eyes  open,  declare,  that  I  will,  if  the  Cash-Bill  be 
carried  into  effect,  without  a  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  Debt,  give 
myself  up  to  be  broiled  alive.     I  am  watching,  as  a  cat  watches  for  a 
mouse,  to  see  what  you  will  do.     The  moment  any  law  is  passed  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  Cash- Bill,  I  shall  begin  to  shout  out  victory  !      There  will 
be  no  bounds  to  my  exultation,  and  there  ought  to  be  none.     But  what 
will  your  perpetual  bullion  project  do  ?    What  relief  will  it  bring  ?    Will 
it  mend  things  ?     Will  it  lower  the  poor-rates,  give  high  prices  to  the 
"  gallant  yeomen,"  and  make  trade  brisk  ?     Why,  no  :  to  be  sure  it  will 
not.     All  that  it  can  do  is  to  make  the  misery  perpetual.     That  is  all. 
And  that  is  your  mode  of  relief  I     If,   indeed,  you  fix  the  price  of  the 
bullion  at  six  or  seven  pounds  an  ounce,  that  will  do.     That  will  shave 
the  fund-men,  sinecure  men  and  women,  and  the  judges,  soldiers  and  the 
rest,  pretty  close.     That  will  really  relieve  the  howling  farmers  and  the 
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ibling1  merchants.  But,  if  you  fix  the  price  of  bullion  at  the  stand- 
ard of  gold  and  silver,  what  relief  will  you  give  ?  What  is  wanted  is  to 
lower  the  expenditure-,  to  take  off  taxes,  and  your  scheme  would  tend  to 
no  such  end. 

Then,  again,  your  project  is  essentially  a  perpetual  paper -project. 
And  do  you  not  see,  that  the  country  can  never  be  safe  in  war  with  a 
paper-money  ?  If  it  be  true,  that  notes  have  been  made  even  in  Spain, 
and  sent  and  passed  here,  as  the  newspapers  inform  us,  what  do  you 
think  will  take  place  if  we  should  be  engaged  in  another  war  ?  A 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  employed  in  this  way,  would  soon  put  an  end 
to  the  war,  unless  there  were  a  real  money  circulation  in  the  country. 
So  that  your  scheme  is  not  only  inefficient  for  relief,  but  it  is  completely 
ridiculous. 

However,  you  disclaim  the  honour  of  having  invented  this  scheme,  and 
generously  ascribe  it  to  your  honourable  Friend,  Mr.  RICARDO,  of  Gat- 
comb  Park  in  Gloucestershire,  and  Member  for  Portarlington.  This 
gentleman  was,  last  session,  called  an  ORACLE  by  Mr.  BROUGHAM, 
and  by  Mr.  WILBERFORCE,  he  was  described  as  a  political  economist, 
worthy  of  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  his  contemporaries.  This  gen- 
tleman, during  the  last  session,  broached  another  plan,  which,  amongst 
other  things  included  a  paying-offof  the  Debt !  This  was  truly  oracular ; 
and  we  will  here  take  a  look  at  the  words  in  which  it  came  before  the 
public. 

"  With  respect  to  the  National  Debt,  his  recommendation  of  the  plan  for  its 
liquidation  was  pronounced  chimerical;  it  may  be  so,  but  nevertheless  he  still 
held  it,  and  thought  it  a  good  one.  The  particular  promise  of  its  reduction  which 
was  held  out  by  Government,  he  thought  unwise ;  that  opinion  he  had  invariably 
entertained.  He  lamented  upon  this  point  the  state  into  which  the  country  had 
fallen,  but  it  was  not  in  idle  and  unavailing  lamentations  that  they  were  to  spend 
their  time  ;  they  were  rather  called  upon  to  see  how  they  were  to  get  out  of  the 
difficulties  of  this  state.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  only  wise  and  economical  way  of 
getting  out  of  the  difficulty  was,  in  his  opinion,  to  pay  off  the  Debt.  Why  did  he 
think  so  ?  Because  he  saw  the  state  of  things  daily  drawing  capital  from  the 
country.  The  obvious  effect  of  this  was,  to  absolve  the  capital  so  removed,  from 
its  liability  to  pay  its  proper  share  of  the  National  Debt.  It  not  only,  in  this 
manner,  absolved  itself  from  its  responsibility,  but  it  threw  an  additional  burden, 
pro  tanto,  upon  the  capital  not  so  withdrawn ;  and  did  not  this  aggravate  the 
evil  ?  What  appeared  to  him  wise  to  be  done  in  the  present  time  was,  that  not 
a  moment  should  be  lost  in  taking  an  account  of  the  capital,  while  yet  it  remained 
in  a  considerable  and  adequate  portion  in  the  country,  and  that  the  amount  of  the 
capital  so  estimated  should  be  assessed,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  Debt.  He  would  wil- 
lingly bear  whatever  imputation  of  extravagance  was  cast  upon  this  recom- 
mendation, but  he  did  not  see  any  great  insuperable  difficulties,  if  once  fairly  and 
fully  entered  into,  of  its  accomplishing  its  ultimate  end,  and  giving  relief  to  the 
country.  It  was  a  gigantic  plan,  he  admitted  (hear,  hear),  but  he  saw  no  better 
way  of  meeting  the  evil.  The  payment  might  be  extended  to  four,  five,  or  more 
years;  it  might  even  be  done  through  the  medium  of  a  paper-currency,  issued 
for  the  specific  purpose.  Suppose  a  cheque  were  given  to  each  of  the  public 
creditors,  and  that  this  were  payable  for  the  taxes,  no  great  demand  or  variation 
would  then  affect  the  regular  circulating  medium  of  the  country." 

Bravo !  Very  simple,  however.  Only  to  take  away  the  estates  of  the 
landowners,  and  give  them  to  the  fundholders.  That  is  all ;  and  it  is 
very  true,  that  if  this  were  done,  there  would  be  effectual  relief;  for  the 
taxes  might  be  very  greatly  reduced,  and  the  labouring  classes  would  be 
wholly  relieved.  Capital  would  remain  in  the  country;  the  poor-rates 
would  come  down  to  what  they  were  seventy  years  ago  ;  and  all  would 
be  right ;  especially  as  there  would  then  be  nobody  to  object  to  a  Radical 
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Reform  of  the  Parliament ;  and,  of  course,  England  would  then  be  as 
happy  as  you  represent  France  now  to  be.  As  to  the  Farmers,  they 
would  merely  change  landlords ;  and,  I  dare  say,  that,  when  Mr. 
RICARDO  looks  at  Gatcomb  Park  and  its  vicinage,  he  finds  that  the 
estates  and  tenants  and  neighbourhoods  would  lose  nothing  by  receiving 
new  Lords  from  'Change-alley  and  Botolph-lane. 

The  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  plan  appears  to  be  the  reluctance 
which  the  present  owners  may  have  to  make  the  surrender.  I  know  that 
their  loyalty  and  devotion  will  lead  them  very  far  ;  but  without  attempt- 
ing to  disparage  their  disinterestedness,  I  may  venture  to  think,  that  they 
will  not  like  to  turn  out.  Mr.  RICARDO'S  plan  gives  them,  I  see,  four 
or  five  years  to  reconcile  their  minds  to  the  change;  but  still,  I  think, 
that  they  will  consent  to  the  scheme  with  reluctance  ;  and  yet  I  do  not 
know  that  their  adherence  to  "  national  faith  "  may  not  finally  prevail. 

This  scheme  is  a  great  favourite  in  Fenchurch-street,  and  all  about 
Cornhill,  where  the  inhabitants  are  become  extremely  impatient  to  see 
something  done.  That  they  are  tired  of  what  they  call  patching.  They 
say,  that  they  are  willing  to  give  up  a  part  of  their  property.  In  short, 
they  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  into  the  parks  and  mansions  !  This  is  a  matter 
with  which  we  Radicals  have  nothing  to  do,  except  that  we  want  the  taxes 
taken  off,  and  we  want  a  Radical  Reform,  which  we  are  very  sure  a 
liquidation  of  the  Debt,  and  especially  in  Mr.  RICARDO'S  way,  would  give 
us.  We  do  not  desire  to  meddle  with  other  folk's  affairs.  We  have  had 
nothing  to  do  in  borrowing  the  money,  except  virtually ;  and  we  are 
quite  willing  that  the  liquidation  should  be  done  virtually.  We  have  no 
desire  to  interfere  between  the  parties.  So  that  they  settle  the  thing  ; 
so  that  the  taxes  be  taken  off,  we  care  not  who  have  the  parks.  If  the 
landowners  and  fundholders  please  themselves  as  to  the  manner  of  doing 
the  thing,  they  are  sure  to  please  us.  Now,  is  not  this  amiable  ?  What 
can  we  say  more  ?  Indeed,  sir,  we  are  not  that  turbulent  crew  that  you 
seem  to  think  us. 

I,  for  my  part,  am,  I  must  confess,  much  disappointed  that  so  many 
days  of  the  session  have  passed,  without  our  hearing  of  any  proposition 
from  Mr.  RICARDO  upon  this  "gigantic  subject."  I  assure  you,  that 
the  people  at  the  'Change  are  looking  out  very  sharply  for  the  execution 
of  the  plan.  The  farmers  (those  who  rent}  would  like  it  too.  So  that 
there  is  very  great  and  general  disappointment. 

You  said,  last  summer,  that  it  was  monstrous  in  us  to  ascribe  the  dis- 
tress of  the  country  to  the  organization  of  the  Commons'  House,  seeing 
that  the  country  had  flourished  under  a  House  of  the  same  organization. 
As  a  general  argument  this  is  not  worth  a  straw,  even  supposing  the 
premises  to  be  true.  A  system  requires  time  to  produce  its  bad  effects. 
A  cancer  is  nothing  at  first.  A  tooth  is  partly  rotten  long  before  it  pro- 
duces pain.  The  funding-system  is,  as  PAINE  so  happily  described  it, 
strength  at  the  beginning,  and  weakness  at  the  end.  But  a  paper-system 
is  never  prosperity  ;  and  this  country  has  neve?-  known  prosperity  since 
the  paper-system  and  borough-system  began.  There  has  been  an  appear- 
ance of  it;  and  so  there  is  in  a  trade,  carried  on  by  accommodation 
notes.  But  a  trader  who  always  owes  more  than  he  can  pay,  though  he 
may  shine,  though  he  may  have  his  carriages  and  his  villa,  though  he 
may  give  claret  and  Burgundy,  though  his  coachman  may  have  gilded 
cords  hanging  from  his  shoulders,  though  his  footman  may  not  dare  to 
hand  a  plate  without  a  napkin  twisted  round  his  thumb ;  though  he  may 
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show  away  thus,  yet,  if  all  these  signs  of  riches  be  obtained  by  accom- 
modation paper,  the  man  cannot  be  called  prosperous.  His  affairs  must 
wind  up  at  some  time  or  other,  and  then  he  has  to  allow,  that,  upon  the 
whole,  he  has  not  been  a  prosperous  man. 

This  is  precisely  the  case  with  this  nation.  Its  apparent  prosperity 
arose  out  of  the  use  of  accommodation  paper.  In  proportion  as  the  paper 
increased  the  apparent  prosperity  increased  ;  but  now  the  bubble  has 
bursted.  The  rope-shouldered  coachman,  and  the  napkin-thumbed  foot- 
man are  gone,  and  ruin,  beggary,  and  starvation  have  come  in  their 
stead.  Therefore,  the  foundation  of  your  anti-reforming  argument 
fails.  It  is  worth  nothing,  and  we  persevere  in  saying,  that  a  radical 
reform,  and  that  alone,  can  save  this  nation  from  utter  and  irretrievable 
ruin. 

And  now,  sir,  before  I  conclude,  pray  let  me  beg  you  to  read  the  letter 
before  alluded  to.  It  is  well  worthy  of  your  attention.  You  see,  that  I 
understand  more  about  these  matters  than  you  do.  You  ought,  there- 
fore, to  read  and  correct  yourself.  You  gave  your  approbation  to  the 
Cash-Act.  I  wrote  home  to  say,  that  it  would  not  do.  You  ought  to 
learn,  therefore,  of  me,  upon  this  subject.  You  understand  exchanges  and 
price  of  metals,  and  how  to  calculate  interest  better  than  I  do ;  but  these 
have  little  to  do  with  political  economy.  That  great  ass,  PERRY,  observed, 
the  other  day,  that  the  inquisition  being  at  an  end  in  Spain,  science  would 
take  a  spread  in  the  country;  for  that  a  Spaniard  might  now  have  "  a 
Btackstone  or  a  RICARDO  in  his  library  !"  A  Ricardo,  indeed  !  But, 
this  PERRY  is,  at  once,  the  most  conceited  coxcomb  and  the  greatest  fool 
in  this  whole  kingdom.  He  is  a  true  representative  of  the  Whig  party, 
of  which  he  is  the  organ.  "  A  Ricardo  !"  The  empty,  pompous  fool, 
when  it  has  taken  but  a  few  months  to  show  that  "  a  Ricardo  "  is  a  heap 
of  senseless,  Change-Alley  jargon,  put  upon  paper  and  bound  up  into  a 
book ;  that  the  measure,  founded  upon  it,  must  be  abandoned,  or  will 
cause  millions  to  be  starved,  and  that  it  has  since  been  proposed,  even 
by  the  author  himself,  to  supplant  it  by  a  plan  for  paying  off  the  Debt ! 
"  A  Ricardo,"  indeed  ! 

Mr.  Judge  GARROW  told  a  witness,  the  other  day,  that  he  "could  not 
read  a  worse  book  than  CobbetCs  Register."  I  am  not  offended  with 
Judge  GARROW  for  this ;  because  I  am  sure,  that  he  founds  his  opinion 
upon  hearsay.  If  he  had  time  to  read  the  dear  little  Twopenny  Trash, 
and  would  read  it,  he  would  soon  change  his  opinion.  He  would  say, 
that  it  was  the  best  book  that  a  man  could  read.  And,  if  his  brother 
BAILEY  had  read  it,  before  last  summer,  he  would  not,  I  am  persuaded, 
have  pronounced,  in  his  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  York,  that  memor- 
able eulogium  on  National  Debts,  which  I  read  in  America,  and  which 
made  us  all  there  laugh  most  immoderately.  Now,  though  I  will  not, 
like  Mr.  HUNT,  offend  these  gentlemen  by  praising,  them  ;  though  I  will 
not  say  that  they  are  "fathers  "  to  us,  I  can  venture  to  say  that  they  are 
discerning,  clever,  acute,  discriminating  men,  and  men  of  great  experi- 
ence in  the  world,  amongst  the  most  knowing  part  of  which  they  have 
always  lived,  and  across  crowds  of  the  most  knowing  and  most  active  they 
have  passed  to  arrive  at  their  present  station.  Yet,  they  will  permit  me 
to  say,  that  they  lose  by  not  reading  my  little  books.  They  hear  them 
spoken  ill  of,  and  they  think  ill  of  them.  This  is  contrary  to  the  usual 
practice  of  lawyers,  who  are  not  apt  to  believe  things  upon  hearsay  ;  who 
are  not  apt  to  be  content  with  anything  short  of  proof.  I  therefore,  hope 
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that  these  gentlemen  will  read  my  little  books ;  and  I  can  assure  them  of 
this,  that  they  will  never  see  peace  and  tranquillity  in  England,  that 
they  will  never  see  the  people  happy  any  more,  unless  those 
measures  which  these  little  books  disapprove  of  be  abandoned.  It  is  now 
rung  in  our  ears  from  every  seat  in  Parliament,  that  it  is  the  Debt  which 
is  the  cause  of  our  calamities.  This  is  now  said  by  everybody.  I  said, 
many  years  ago,  that  the  Debt  would  produce  this  state  of  things. 
But  you  all  now  say  that  it  has  produced  it.  And,  yet,  Judge  Bailey 
told  the  York  Grand  Jury,  that  a  National  Debt  was  a  good  thing  ! 
If  he  had  read  my  little  books,  he  would  not  have  committed  this 
error. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  hear  you  speak  of  the  prosperity  of  France, 
and  to  say,  that  employment  was  plenty,  and  that  the  people  were  happy 
in  that  country  ;  because  this  shows  that  the  effects  of  getting  rid  of  na- 
tional debts,  of  tithes,  and  of  petty  tyranny  are  good.  The  French  are 
not  so  happy  as  they  might  be,  and  as  they  will  be,  but  they  have  a  real 
representation  in  one  of  their  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  this  is  the  great, 
security  for  their  not  being  reduced  to  misery.  The  late  long  contest 
against  the  people  of  France  has  led  to  a  curious  result.  Before  the 
French  Revolution  began,  France  was  weighed  down  by  an  enormous 
Debt,  and  was  so  overrun,  tormented  and  pillaged  by  tax-gatherers  and 
priests,  that  beggary  and  almost  famine,  everywhere  stared  the  traveller 
in  the  face.  England,  at  that  same  time,  had  but  a  small  Debt,  her 
taxes  were  light,  her  trade  was  flourishing,  and  her  people  were  happy. 
France  has  now  hardly  any  Debt,  her  taxes  are  light,  she  has  no  tithes, 
employment  is  abundant,  trade  is  flourishing,  and  the  people  are  happy. 
What  England  noiv  is,  I  leave  to  you  and  the  other  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment to  describe.  And,  when  you  have  taken  a  view  of  the  contrast,  I 
ask  you  whether  we  have  come  victoriously  out  of  the  combat  ?  And  1 
beg  you,  and  all  of  you,  to  bear  in  mind,  that  it  was  not  the  Reformers, 
who  began,  or  carried  on,  that  combat.  To  that  war  we  have  to  ascribe 
all  our  present  sufferings;  all  our  present  difficulties,  out  of  which  none 
of  you  pretend  to  see  your  way.  That  war  caused  the  Debt ;  that  war 
caused  the  stoppage  of  the  Bank ;  that  war  caused  all  the  evils  that  we 
now  endure.  And  that  war  was  opposed  by  the  Reformers,  many  of 
whom  were  most  severely  punished  for  that  opposition.  I  beg  you  and 
all  of  you,  to  bear  this  in  mind ;  and,  if  you  do,  you  will  not  be  surprised 
that  we  feel  singular  pleasure  at  hearing  your  account  of  the  happy  state 
of  the  people  of  France. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  civil  we  are  become  in  our  language  to- 
wards the  French  and  Americans,  and  how  very  silent  about  Spain! 
Formerly  our  bullying  and  insolent  newspapers,  imitating  or  taking-  the 
hint  from  great,  empty-headed,  blubber-cheeked,  fox-hunting  fellows, 
who  are  not  less  distinguished  by  their  insolence  than  their  ignorance  ; 
formerly,  our  newspapers,  in  imitation  of  these  bluff- headed  sots,  would 
have  talked  away  at  a  fine  rate  about  the  cession  of  Florida  ;  about  the 
manufactures  of  France ;  and  about  the  democrats  of  Spain.  Now, 
they  are  as  meek,  as  modest,  and  as  silent  as  girls  in  their  teens  !  You 
hardly  ever  hear  them  say  a  word  about  those  countries ;  and,  when  they 
do  mention  them,  it  is  with  "great  respect."  Mr.  MADISON,  whom  Sir 
JOSEPH  YORKE  talked  of  our  deposing,  has  lived  to  see  us  a  nation  with 
%ood  manners.  This  is  a  strange,  but  a  very  good  change.  Long  may 
\76  find  it  prudent  to  be  mannerly  The  happiness  of  France  particu- 
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larly;  the  prosperity  of  France-,  this  is  what  the  people  of  England 
ought  to  rejoice  at ;  because  it  shows  what  are  the  effects  of  a  govern- 
ment where  the  people  are  represented,  and  where  there  is  no  state  reli- 
gion ;  but,  where  all  men  are  freely  allowed  to  be  of  what  religion  they 
please,  and  are  compelled  to  pay  to  no  religion. 

Your  most  obedient, 

And  most  humble  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 


TO    THE    SOLICITOR-GENERAL, 

IN  ANSWER  TO  HIS  SPEECH  AGAINST  THE  QUEEN. 


NOTE  BY  THK  EDITOR?.— The  incident  of  the  trial  of  QUKEX CAROLINE  took 
place  in  1820,  and,  as  Mr. COBBETT  had  before,  takena  conspicuous  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions relative  to  that  unfortunate  lady  (see  vol.  iv.  pp.  185  to  251  of  these  Selec- 
tions), he  was  now  called  on  to  resume  his  part.  We  have,  however,  confined 
ourselves  to  two  papers,  one  is,  Mr.  COBBETT'S  answer  to  the  speech  of  the  then 
Solicitor- General,  now  Lord  LYNDHTJRST,  and  the  other  is  the  Queen's  Letter  to 
the  King,  which,  though  written  by  Mr.  COBBETT,  was  never  acknowledged  by 
him.  The  reader  will  find  an  able  "detail  of  the  Trial  in  Hansard's  debates,  vear 
1820. 


(Political  Register,  September,  1820.) 


London,  12th  September,  1820. 
SIR, 

1  am  not  one  of  those,  who  think  that  much  danger  to  her  Majesty's 
cause  is  likely  to  arise  from  Mr.  Brougham  not  having  been  permitted  to 
open  his  case  ;  because  I  am  convinced,  that  if  the  matter  were  now 
closed  ;  if  not  another  word  were  to  be  heard  on  the  subject,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  public,  this  whole  nation,  the  whole  world  would  pronounce 
her  Majesty  innocent  of  the  charges  preferred  against  her,  and  would 
also  pronounce  those  charges  to  have  originated  in  a  long-premeditated 
and  slowly-matured  conspiracy.  But  the  press  has  its  rights,  and  amongst 
these  is  the  right  of  expressing  what  men  think  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  national  welfare,  whether  such  expression  be  necessary,  or  not, 
to  the  safety  of  individuals.  I  am  of  opinion  that  your  summing  up  was 
sophistical,  and  was  intended  to  assist  in  accomplishing  an  unjust  end, 
by  giving  countenance  to  that  contemplated  and  expected  end.  I, 
therefore,  submit  to  the  public  my  answer  to  that  summing  up. 

In  doing  this,  I  shall  in  some  degree  invert  the  order  which  you 
thought  proper  to  adopt ;  that  is  to  say,  I  shall  begin  where  you  left  oft. 
You,  after  all  your  efforts  to  produce  a  belief  in  the  soundness  of  your 
case  itself,  think  proper  to  conclude  with  professions  as  to  motives  and 
wishes.  Voluntary  professions  and  asseverations  always  excite  suspicion 
as  to  the  sincerity  of  those  who  make  them  ;  but  I  recollect  no  instance, 
in  which  offerings  of  this  kind  have  been  made  with  a  worse  grace  than 
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those  made  by  you.  In  this  case  you  not  only  profess  for  yourself,  but 
for  all  those  concerned  in  the  prosecution  ;  Attorney-general,  Ministers, 
and  Milan  Commission  ;  you  are  Professor-general-,  and,  as  you  thought 
it  necessary  to  make  the  professions,  it  will,  I  trust,  be  deemed  not  improper 
that  I  inquire  into  their  sincerity. 

You  conclude  in  the  following1  words  : 

"  He  begged  now  to  be  allowed  to  revert  to  what  bad  been  said  yesterday,  that 
tbe  case  bad  fallen  infinitely  sbort  of  the  opening  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
the  Attorney-general.     He  asked  if  the  case  now  in  evidence  was  not  as  strong  in 
the  facts  and  the  details  as  the  opening  had  been,  and  if  it  did  not  justify  all  ivhicJi 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  stated  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  which  their 
lordships  had  imposed  on  him  ?  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  sit  down  without  al- 
luding to  v  hat  had  been  dragged  into  every  cross-examination,  and  had  been  rung 
in  their  ears,  not  only  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  case,  but  from  the  first 
moment  any  mention  was  made  of  the  subject,  and  for  the  purpose  of  involving 
in  reproach  every  individual  who  took  any  part  in  the  proceedings.     It  was 
quite  impossible  for  the  persons  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  Government  not  to 
have  established  some  mode  of  inquiry .-  it  was  quite  impossible  that  they  should 
not  have  inquired  into  reports  in  the  highest  degree  derogatory  to  her  Royal 
Highness,  and  in  general  circulation  in  most  parts  of  Europe.     He  asked  them 
whether  it  was  not  their  duty  to  inquire  if  those  reports  were  or  were  not  true  ? 
There  was  only  one  mode  of  doing  this  :  that  mode  was,  to  select  persons  eminent 
in  point  of  character,  of  great  character  for  integrity  and  knoivledge,  to  make 
that  inquiry.     Accordingly,  as  judicious,  as  proper  a  selection  as  could  be  made, 
had  been  adopted.     At  the  head  was  one  known  to  be  a  man  of  the  highest  re- 
spectability— known  to  possess  unimpeachable  integrity,  and  of  great  skill  and  know- 
ledge in  the  bnvs  of  his  country.     He  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  commission — 
if  commission  it  was  to  be  called  — for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  not  idle  rumour, 
but  evidence  of  facts,  such  as  could  alone  be  admitted  in  every  court  in  this 
country.     He  asked  if  any  fairer  selection  could  have  been  made  than  another 
gentleman,  of  whom  mention  had  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  who 
possessed  great  practice  in  the  law.     A  third  gentleman,   Colonel  Brown,  he  was 
not  acquainted  with  ;  but  he  was  told  that  his  character  stood  as  high  as  that  of 
any  of  those  ir ho  had  dared  to  traduce  him.     Was  he  justified,  then,  in  saying 
that  it  was  a.  duty  upon  Ministers  to  have  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  reports  cir- 
culated ?     And  was  he  justified  in  saying  that  Ministers  had  exercised  a  sound 
discretion,\iab\e  to  no  imputation  whatever,  in  selecting  persons  to  conduct  the 
necessary  inquiry  ?     He  begged  pardon  if  he  had  occupied  their  lordships'  time 
too  long.     He  hoped  he  had  fairly  stated  the  evidence  in  the  case.    He  had  been 
anxious  not  to  have  tortured  or  discoloured  any  fact  or  circumstance.     If  he  had 
tortured  or  discoloured  in  any  degree,  he  regretted  it ;  for  he  had  been  desirous 
only  to  do  his  duty,  and  not  to  misrepresent ;  and  he  hoped  he  might  be  allowed 
in  conclusion  to  say,  and  he  said  it  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  and  in  the  utmost 
sincerity  ;  he  sincerely  and  devoutly  wished,  not  that  the  evidence  should  be  con- 
founded and  perplexed,  but  his  wish  was,  that  it  should  be  the  result  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, that  her  Royal  Highness  should  establish,  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  Lord- 
ships, and  every  individual  in  the  country,  her  full  and  unsullied  innocence.      Whe- 
ther this  was  likely  or  not,  it  would  be  unbecoming  in  him  to  offer  any  opinion.  He 
had  only  to  say,  that  the  preamble  of  the  bill  was  proved,  unless  the  proof  should 
he  impeached  by  evidence,  clear,  distinct,  and  satisfactory,   on  the  part  of  her 
Majesty."  (Hear,  hear !  Order,  order.} 

Thus,  then,  we  have  from  you  the  profession  of  a  sincere  and  devout 
wish,  coming  from  the  bottom  of  your  heart,  that  her  Majesty  should  be 
fully  and  clearly  acquitted.  This  is  a  matter  which,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  rest  of  your  speech,  amounts  to  a  great  deal.  It  is  the  test  of 
your  sincerity  and  your  character.  If  her  Majesty  be  clearly  acquitted, 
what  follows  ?  Why,  amongst  other  things,  the  everlasting  shame  and 
ignominy  of  the  inventors  of  the  Milan  Commission ;  of  the  parties 
belonging  to  that  Commission  ;  and  of  all  those  who  have  taken  part  in 
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the  instigating1,  and  in  the  carrying  on  of  this  prosecution.  To  suppose 
that  the  present  Ministry  could  remain  in  power  after  such  an  acquittal, 
is  impossible  ;  and,  therefore,  to  believe  you  sincere  in  this  wish,  we 
must  first  believe  that  you  most  anxiously,  most  sincerely,  most  de- 
voutly, and  from  the  bottom  of  your  heart,  wished  to  be  turned  out  of 
office,  and  to  see  blasted  for  ever  all  hope  of  obtaining  those  emoluments 
and  honours  which  were  the  naturally  expected  reward  of  that  political 
apostacy,  which  no  man  ever  falls  into  without  being  actuated  by  a  motive 
sufficient  to  overcome  all  the  ordinary  feelings  of  our  nature. 

Give  me  leave,  therefore,  to  say,  that  I  not  only  doubt  of  your  sin- 
cerity here,  but  that  I  doubt  of  it  as  to  every  part  of  your  statement.  I 
believe  you  to  wish,  from  the  bottom  of  your  heart,  that  the  Queen  may 
be  degraded,  sunk,  ruined  in  public  estimation ;  and  that  you  may  profit 
from  this  destruction  of  her  Majesty. 

I  shall  by-and-bye  speak  as  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence  generally, 
and  shall  here  remark  only  on  your  assertion  with  regard  to  the  opening 
speech  of  the  Attorney-General.  You  assert  that  your  case  is  as  strong 
in  facts  and  details  as  it  stood  in  that  opening  speech.  There  was  no 
one  who  doubted,  that  the  swearing  would  go  as  far  as  the  opening.  But, 
there  was  one  part  of  that  opening,  which  was  of  so  odious  and  hideous 
a  nature,  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  even  an  attempt  would  be 
made  to  establish  it  by  evidence.  The  passage  of  the  opening  to  which  I 
allude  is  given  by  the  reporter  in  the  following  words  : 

"  On  the  return  of  the  Princess  from  the  East,  she  brought  in  her  train  a  man 
named  Leone,  of  the  most  brutal  and  depraved  manners.  This  person  used  to 
exhibit  himself  at  the  Villa  Branchi  in  the  most  indecorous  and.  shameful  manner, 
the  Princess  and  Bergami  being  present.  The  circumstances  are  so  shocking, 
so  disgusting  to  the  mind,  that  1  cannot  without  difficulty  bring  myself  to  men- 
tion them  to  your  Lordships,  but  it  is  necessary.  The  painful  situation  in  which  I 
am  placed,  requires  that  1  should  make  your  lordships  understand  the  nature  of 
the  disgusting  exhibition,  which  shall  appear  by  the  testimony  of  various  witnesses. 
This  man,  in  the  situation  I  described,  used  to  IMITATE,  amongst  other  things, 
in  the  most  indelicate  manner,  the  SEXUAL  INTERCOURSE,  before  the  ser- 
vants in  the  presence  of  the  Princess." 

Now,  let  it  be  observed,  that,  with  this  odious  and  detestable  charge, 
thus  introduced  with  apparent  trembling  reluctance,  thus  painfully  forced 
from  the  humane  and  modest  Attorney-General;  with  this  charge,  thus 
introduced,  that  pious  advocate  closed  his  long  string  of  accusations,  as- 
serting that  it  should  be  supported  by  the  testimony  of  several  witnesses. 
And  how  has  it  been  supported  even  by  your  own  witnesses  ?  Why,  after 
all  the  attempts  that  you  were  able  to  make  to  get  this  most  horrible 
falsehood  down  in  the  shape  of  evidence,  it  turns  out  that  Leone  was  an 
ITALIAN  BUFFOON;  or,  as  we  call  such  persons  as  Grimnldi,  a 
CLOWN  ;  and  that  he  exhibited  before  the  Princess  and  numerous  other 
persons,  upon  numerous  occasions,  that  which  the  witnesses  called  a 
BUFFOONERY.  Nothing  more  could  be  extracted  than  this.  It  will 
be  proved,  I  dare  say,  that  the  Queen  was  no  more  guilty  of  crime  here 
than  ladies  in  this  country  are  when  they  see  the  clowns  on  the  sta^e, 
particularly  at  the  fairs  throughout  the  country.  It  will  be  found,  I  dare 
say,  that  she  took  no  particular  delight  in  these  exhibitions  ;  but,  at.  any 
rate,  was  it  not  monstrous  to  accuse  her  of  having  had  exhibited  before 
her  an  imitation  of  the  sexual  intercourse  ;  to  send  forth  that  accusation, 
preineditatedly  to  send  it  forth  all  over  the  world,  knowing  that  it  must 
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lie  for  many  weeks  uncontradicted  by  evidence ;  is  it  not  now  monstrous 
in  you  to  say,  that  the  facts  and  details  of  the  Attorney-General  have  all 
been  made  out  by  evidence  ?  And  after  this  is  it  not  a  monstrous  attempt 
at  imposition  to  attempt  to  give  force  to  your  statement  by  asseverations 
of  your  sincerity  in  wishing-  from  the  bottom  of  your  heart  that  the  Queen 
might  be  acquitted  ? 

Your  next  attempt  in  this  closing-  string  of  professions  is,  to  acquit  the 
Ministers  of  all  blame  in  sending1  out  and  supporting  the  Milan  Com- 
mission. You  assert  that  it  was  "  quite  impossible.  "  that  the  Ministers 
should  not  have  established  some  mode  of  inquiry  into  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  the  reports  circulated  in  most  parts  of  Europe  derogatory  to  her 
then  Royal  Highness.  You  ask  whether  it  was  not  their  duty  to  institute 
such  inquiry. 

This  is  going  very  far  back;  it  invites  us  to  a  discussion  which  you 
would  have  done  well  to  leave  unprovoked  ;  for,  if  the  reports  were  so 
widely  circulated,  why  have  you  not  dared  to  produce  any  of  those  per- 
sons, who  were  the  bringers  of  the  reports ;  for  those  persons  must  have 
possessed  some  knowledge  beyond  that  of  mere  rumour;  and  before  any 
proceeding  was  adopted  upon  their  intelligence,  that  intelligence  ought 
to  have  been  seen  to  be  well  grounded.  Besides,  if  the  Ministers  had 
heard  such  reports;  and  if  they  really  had  had  a  desire  to  preserve  un- 
sullied the  honour  of  the  Royal  Family,  if  that  had  been  their  object,  they 
would  have  sent  out  some  well-known  friend  of  her  Majesty  to  give  her 
information  of  the  reports  ;  to  warn  her  of  her  danger ;  to  beseech  her 
to  be  more  prudent.  In  short,  they  would  have  acted  &s  friends  and  not 
as  enemies.  But,  what  do  they  ?  They  listen  to  all  informers,  they  keep 
the  information  secret,  they  send  out  spies  to  watch  for  turned  off  ser- 
vants. They  send  out  lawyers  to  collect  depositions  ;  they  make  all 
their  preparations  for  striking  the  blow  ;  and  when  they  are  ready  they 
threaten  her  with  a  prosecution  if  she  dare  come  to  England  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  tender  her  a  princely  income  if  she  will  remain  out  of  the 
kingdom ! 

Did  this  look  like  anxiety  to  preserve  the  honour  of  the  Crown  and  the 
Royal  Family?  Did  this  show  a  deep  sense  of  duty  towards  the  Crown 
and  towards  the  people  ?  Did  all  this  look  like  fair,  honest  and  friendly 
dealing ;  or  did  it  look  like  a  premeditated  plan  for  her  Majesty's  de- 
struction as  Queen  of  this  kingdom  ? 

The  next  band  that  you  take  under  your  protection  are  the  members 
of  the  Milan  commission.  In  'your  praises  of  Mr.  COOKE,  it  would  be 
unjust  to  suppose  you  either  more  or  less  sincere  than  you  are  in  your 
wishes  for  the  acquittal  of  the  Queen.  For  my  own  part  I  know  nothing 
of  him  ;  and  shall  only  say,  that  I  judge  of  him  from  his  acts  ;  and  that 
his  voluntarily  taking  upon  himself  such  an  employment  is  quite  sufficient 
to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  man.  As  to  Mr.  Powell, 
whom  you  represent  as  possessing  great  practice  in  the  law,  I  have 
known  nothing  of  him  since  the  year  1806.  He  is  what  the  West  In- 
dians call  a  Musti,  or  a  Quartarun,  I  forget  which  ;  and  he  unites  the 
vivacity  of  the  one  race  with  the  keenness  of  the  sharpest  race  of  white 
men.  He  was  a  very  efficient  fellow-labourer  of  mine  in  that  great  and 
Holy  work,  the  demolition  of  the  -Aristocratic  influence  in  the  City  of 
Westminster.  He  was  the  clerk  of  Mr.  PAULL'S  attorney  during  the 
memorable  struggle  of  that  brave  little  man  against  the  haughty  and  inso- 
lent noblesse,  and  which  struggle  actually  put  an  end  to  their  power.  Mr. 
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POWELL  laboured,  not  merely  in  his  profession,  but  as  a  sincere  and  able 
friend  of  the  cause.  He  wrote  placards,  he  wrote  songs  ;  he  gave  life  to 
the  duller  mass  that  we  had  to  deal  with  ;  and,  in  short,  he  earned  what 
he  received,  the  praises  of  us  all.  Not  knowing-  that  Mr.  POWELL  had 
changed  his  politics,  I  was  at  first  surprised  when  I  heard  his  name  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  this  affair.  That  change  having  taken  place  ; 
he,  Sir,  having  like  you,  and,  doubtless,  from  motives  as  honourable  as 
yours,  undergone  a  conversion,  I  could  at  once  perceive  that  a  fitter  man 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  could  not  have  been  found  to  take  a  part  in 
the  Milan  Commission.  With  regard  to  COLONEL  BROWN,  whose  cha- 
racter, you  say,  you  are  told  stands  as  high  as  that  of  those  who  had 
dared  to  traduce  him  ;  I  have  to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that,  being  an 
officer  in  the  army,  he  is  wholly  dependant  for  his  bread  on  the  breath  of 
the  prosecutors  in  this  case.  He  can,  at  any  moment,  be  dismissed  from 
the  service,  and  thus  be  stripped  of  all  means  of  existence,  unless,  like 
your  witness,  SACCHIXI,  he  was  to  change  his  character  of  officer  for  that 
of  subaltern  menial  servant.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  the  power  of 
those  prosecutors  to  make  him  a  general  in  two  days  ;  to  load  him  with 
honours  in  his  profession  ;  to  make  him  a  knight  of  the  Bath  ;  to  make 
him  Governor  of  an  Island  or  Garrison  ;  and,  in  short,  to  elevate  him  to 
any  degree.  To  be  a  spy  upon  the  actions  of  another  man's  wife  ;  to 
hunt  out  for  witnesses  against  her  ;  to  be  associated  with  a  lawyer  and 
an  attorney,  to  get  together  the  furniture  of  a  green  bag  :  these  are 
offices  not  very  compatible  with  the  character  of  a  soldier;  and,  there- 
fore, it  requires  something  a  little  more  than  you  have  ventured  to  say  in 
order  to  give  us  a  high  opinion  of  this  COLONEL  BROWN. 

The  persons  constituting-  this  secret  and  lurking  junto  were  well  aware 
of  the  purposes  to  which  their  information  was  to  be  applied.  They  had 
all  lived  in  England  ;  they  had  heard  of  the  treatment  of  the  persecuted 
Queen ;  they  knew  in  what  manner  she  had  been  driven  from  her  hus- 
band's house  ;  they  had  heard  of  the  perjuries  aimed  against  her  life  in 
1806;  they  were  well  acquainted  with  all  the  unparalleled  atrocities  com- 
mitted against  her :  they  must  have  known  of  the  adventure  of  the 
BARON  D'OMPTRDA  :  and,  with  all  this  knowledge  in  their  minds,  they 
undertake  the  office  of  hunting  up  turned-off  servants,  and  of  raking  to- 
gether every  thing  that  any  Italian,  however  infamous  his  or  her  charac 
ter,  would  swear  against  this  deeply  injured  and  long  persecuted  woman. 
These  are  facts  that  nobody  can  deny.  These  facts  are  notorious  as  the 
sun  at  noon-day;  and  knowing  these  facts  to  be  true,  we  want  nothing 
more  to  give  us  a  correct  opinion  of  the  motives  and  characters  of  these 
three  men.  We  want  nothing  more  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  charac- 
ters of  those,  whom  the  Ministers  selected  for  this  memorable  under- 
taking. 

You  conclude  your  speech  by  asserting  that  the  preamble  of  the  Bill 
is  proved  ;  and,  having  thus  concluded,  the  report  states  that  there  was  a 
cheering  in  the  House !  That  is  to  say,  Sir,  some,  at  least,  of  her 
Majesty's  judges  and  j urors  applauded  you  !  It  is  not  for  me  to  question 
the  propriety  of  conduct  of  the  persons  who  compose  the  House  of  Lords  ; 
but  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  ever  any  one  heard 
of  judges  cheering  a  counsel  at  their  bar.  I  should  as  soon  expect  to  hear 
a  judge  cheer  a  good  tough  swearing  witness  for  the  Crown  ;  or,  to  see 
him  descend  from  the  bench  and  shake  such  witness  by  the  hand  !  If 
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their  lordships  had  done  either  of  these  things  during  the  trial,  it  would 
not  have  been  more  odious  than  to  cheer  you ;  and,  therefore,  I  am 
bound  to  believe,  that,  as  to  this  matter,  the  reporter  must  have  com- 
mitted a  mistake. 

Having-  thus  been  led  by  you,  to  take  a  view  of  the  origin  of  this  affair, 
and  to  inquire  a  little  into  the  character  and  motives  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  it,  I  now  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  your  speech,  where  you 
state  the  line  of  conduct  that  you  and  your  colleagues  pursued  upon  re- 
ceiving directions  to  support  the  Bill.  But,  though  it  might  be  convenient 
enough  to  you  to  blink  all  the  previous  transactions,  from  the  sending  out 
of  spies  to  Italy,  to  the  commencement  of  the  trial,  it  becomes  not  us  to 
be  guilty  of  such  blinking  ;  for,  on  the  conduct  of  the  prosecutors,  pre- 
vious to  the  trial,  a  great  deal  depends. — That  conduct  serves  to  elucidate 
their  motives  ;  and,  if  we  find  that  conduct  to  be  such  as  to  argue  a  most 
anxious  desire  to  produce  the  degradation  of  her  Majesty,  we  are  to  carry 
that  important  fact  in  our  minds  when  we  are  contemplating  the  evidence 
that  they  have  finally  produced.  I,  therefore,  shall  go  into  these  previous 
transactions ;  and,  if  I  show  that  the  real  object  all  along  has  been  to 
keep  her  Majesty  from  the  country,  or  to  drive  her  from  it,  I  must 
necessarily  view  the  evidence  brought  forward  as  having  that  for  its 
object ;  and  if  that  was  the  object,  I  must  look  at  every  tittle  of  evidence 
with  something  a  great  deal  more  than  suspicion. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  as  clear  as  day-light,  that  it  was  at  first  in- 
tended never  to  give  her  Majesty  any  trial  at  all.  If  such  had  been  the 
intention,  why  were  green  bags  sealed  up  sent  to  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament ?  There  were  precedents  enough  for  sending  Green  Bags  :  for 
referring  these  to  secret  committees ;  and  for  passing  Bills,  at  once,  upon 
the  report  of  those  Committees.  But,  for  admitting  the  accused  party  to 
trial  after  such  reports,  there  were  no  precedents  at  all.  When  the  Re- 
formers were  put  in  dungeons  in  1817,  the  Bill  was  passed  upon  the  sole 
ground  of  the  Report  of  Secret^Committees.  The  Reformers  prayed  to 
be  heard  in  their  defence  before  the  passing  of  the  Bill.  They  presented 
Petitions  praying  to  be  heard  before  they  were  condemned.  They  declared 
the  Reports  to  contain  falsehoods,  and  prayed  to  he  permitted  to  produce 
evidence  at  the  bar  to  prove  those  falsehoods.  Their  petitions  were  re- 
jected ;  and  the  horrible  Bill  was  passed.  I  can  see  no  reason,  there- 
fore, for  supposing  that,  in  the  first  instance,  any  trial  at  all  was  intended  ; 
and  my  belief  is,  that  the  trial  was  suggested  to  the  prosecutors  solely  by 
the  loud  expression  of  the  public  voice. 

A  trial,  a  fair,  open  impartial  trial,  was  what  the  Queen  had  no  right  to 
object  to,  and  it  was  what,  indeed,  she  had  always  courted.  But  what  sort 
of  trial  is  this  to  which  the  Queen  has,  in  the  face  of  her  repeated  protests, 
been  subjected  ?  To  enumerate  the  circumstances,  without  any  comment 
on  them,  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  give  posterity  a  correct  opinion  of  the 
nature  of  this  never-to-be-forgotten  Trial. 

First,  the  pretended  evidence  is  laid  before  the  Houses  sealed  up, 
accompanied  with  a  proposition  to  submit  this  evidence  to  secret  com- 
mittees ;  which  committees  consisted  of  the  prosecutors  themselves,  and 
some  other  persons  of  their  choosing. 

Second,  the  Ministers  describe  the  evidence  as  amounting  to  scanda- 
lous and  heavy  charges  against  the  Queen. 

Third,   these    same    Ministers    enter  into  a   negociation  with    her 
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Majesty,  offering-  her  perfect  impunity,  a  splendid  conveyance  to  the 
continent,  an  introduction,  as  Queen  of  England,  to  a  Foreign  Court, 
and  a  princely  income  for  the  remainder  of  her  life. 

Fourth,  the  House  of  Commons  send  a  deputation  to  her  Majesty, 
containing-  their  declaration  that  she  may  accept  of  those  terms,  without 
leaving  any  stain  upon  her  character.  And  declaring-,  also,  at  the  same 
time,  that  a  trial,  terminate  how  it  may,  "  must  be  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.'9 

Fifth,  the  Queen  having  resolved  not  to  accept  of  these  terms ;  not 
to  be  banished  from  England,  the  House  of  Lords  (who  had  suspended 
the  operation  of  their  Secret  Committee)  resolved  to  go  into  that  Secret 
Committee. 

Sixth,  their  Secret  Committee  make  a  Report  containing  heavy 
charges  against  the  Queen. 

Seventh,  upon  this  report,  a  Bill  is  brought  in  by  the  Ministry,  called 
a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  containing  the  most  grievous  accusations 
against  the  Queen,  charging  her  with  an  adulterous  intercourse,  and 
sentencing  her  to  degradation  and  divorce. 

Eighth,  this  Bill  is  not  proceeded  upon  directly ;  but  this  Bill,  together 
with  the  Report  on  which  it  is  founded,  are  sent  all  over  the  world  ;  are 
placed  under  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  as  containing  facts  which  the  prose- 
cutors solemnly  declared  they  were  prepared  to  substantiate  by  evidence. 
These  documents  are  thus  placed  under  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  there  to 
remain  for  six  iveeks,  without  any  opportunity  afforded  to  her  Majesty 
to  produce  any  thing  in  refutation  of  these  outrageous  accusations. 

Ninth,  her  Majesty,  in  order  that  she  might  be  prepared  to  rebut 
charges  founded  on  evidence,  or  pretended  evidence,  collected  by  the 
means  of  Cooke,  Powell,  Brown  and  others,  in  the  manner  that  we 
have  seen,  applied  to  be  furnished  with  the  names  and  descriptions  of 
the  persons  who  had  sworn  against  her.  This,  which  is  uniformly 
granted  in  every  case  of  divorce  ;  and  was  the  more  necessary  in  this 
case,  because  the  home  of  the  witnesses  was  at  so  great  a  distance,  and 
because  they  were  utterly  unknown  in  the  vicinage  of  the  Court ;  this 
was  refused  to  her  Majesty  ! 

Tenth,  her  Majesty  next  applied  for  the  names  of  the  places  where  her 
alleged  crimes  had  been  committed.  These,  too,  were  refused  her.  So 
that,  she  was  left  for  the  whole  of  the  six  weeks,  without  any  possible  clue 
by  which  she  could  come  at  the  means  of  cross-examination,  or  at  facts 
and  circumstances  to  develop  the  characters,  connections  and  motives  of 
the  witnesses  ! 

Eleventh,  the  Court,  as  it  is  called,  opens.  And  how  is  it  composed  ? 
Partly  of  the  prosecutors  themselves  !  It  is  composed,  not  of  twelve  men, 
taken  promiscuously  from  a  long  pannel ;  the  judges  are,  at  once,  judges 
and  jurors,  and  part  of  them  are  the  accusers ;  and  these  accusers  are 
also  the  Ministers  of  the  King,  from  whom  it  is  proposed  to  divorce  the 
Queen.  How  these  judges,  jurors  and  accusers  are  situated  relatively 
with  regard  to  each  other ;  how  all,  or  any  part,  are  situated  with  regard 
to  the  King,  I  leave  the  public  to  judge ;  but,  in  this  case,  unanimity  is 
not  required  in  the  decision,  as  is  the  case  with  a  jury ;  in  this  case,  the 
jury  are  not  all  required  to  be  present  during  the  whole  of  the  proceed- 
ings ;  in  this  case,  any  part  of  the  jury  may  excuse  themselves  for  non- 
attendance  ;  in  this  case,  the  trial  may  stop  whenever  the  prosecutor 
pleases,  and  may  be  revived  again,  at  any  future  period  ;  in  this  case,  all, 

VOL.  vi.  c 
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you  say,  is  right  and  fair,  but,  in  this  case,  we  find  nothing1  that  we  find 
in  that  species  of  trial  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed,  and  to  which 
species  of  trial  alone  her  Majesty  has  appealed ;  while  against  the  present 
mode  of  trial,  she  has  constantly  protested. 

Twelfth,  the  witnesses  are  finally  brought  to  the  spot  by  night.  They 
are  shut  up  in  a  fortress,  from  which  they  are  drawn,  one  at  a  time,  to  be 
produced  at  the  bar.  The  Court  itself  is  guarded  not  only  by  numerous 
soldiers,  horse  and  foot,  but  by  a  species  of  gens  d'armes,  armed  with 
swords  and  pistols,  mounted  on  horseback,  and  yet,  in  a  sort  of  dress  other 
than  that  of  soldiers.  The  streets  leading  to  this  Court  have  been  cut 
asunder  by  barricadoes,  leaving  only  narrow  passages,  guarded  by  armed 
men ;  so  that  the  public  have  been  forcibly  prevented  from  getting  even 
a  view  of  the  outside  of  the  building  !  Even  the  parks  have  been  closed. 
All  these  barricadoes  and  obstructions  are  so  many  open  and  daring 
breaches  of  the  law.  They  are  so  many  indictable  acts.  They  are  so 
many  acts  which  are  punishable  by  the  well-known  laws  of  the  land  ;  and 
being  perpetrated  by  the  means  oif  absolute  force,  they  argue  a  total  sus- 
pension and  absence  of  the  laws.  Men  have  been  knocked  down ;  the 
gens  d'armes  have  presented  their  swords  and  pistols  at  divers  citizens  who 
attempted  to  pass  along  those  public  highways,  along  which  they  had  a 
right  to  pass. 

Thirteenth,  the  trial  begins  on  the  17th  of  August ;  the  Attorney-Ge- 
neral opens  his  case.  This  opening,  together  with  the  evidence  of  the 
first  witness,  lies  before  the  public  for  three  whole  days  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  thing  being  produced  to  counteract  their  effect.  Then  follows 
a  three  weeks  detail  of  evidence  drawn  from  the  fortress.  The  Queen  has 
no  knowledge  of  any  witness  that  is  coming  forth.  She  has  no  knowledge 
of  any  of  the  places  where  the  alleged  acts  are  said  to  have  been  com- 
mitted. Her  counsel  has  no  means  of  effectual  cross-examination ;  and 
thus  this  long  string  of  swearings  are  sent  forth  to  the  world. 

Fourteenth,  at  length  you  have  run  out  your  witnesses,  and  ask  for 
time,  in  order  to  obtain  a  relay.  This  shameful,  this  scandalous,  this 
atrocious  application,  is  not,  indeed,  granted,  but  it  obtains  two  things ; 
first,  two  days  more  for  the  evidence  to  work  against  the  Queen,  and, 
next,  a  pretence  for  saying  that  if  this  new  relay  of  witnesses  had  come, 
your  case  would  have  been  more  complete.  It  also  obtains,  in  this  mode 
of  trial,  a  pretence  for  reviving  the  proceedings,  hereafter,  in  case  the 
present  proceedings  should  fail  of  their  ultimate  object. 

Fifteenth,  as  a  compensation,  or  equivalent,  for  not  having  a  list  of  the 
witnesses,  her  Majesty  was  to  be  allowed  time  to  prepare  for  her  cross- 
examination  of  your  witnesses.  But  what  time  was  allowed  her  ?  What 
time  was  allowed  her  to  inquire  into  the  characters,  way  of  life,  connections, 
motives,  temptations  and  other  things  belonging  to  these  witnesses  ?  No 
time.at  all ;  for  her  counsel  were  compelled  to  cross-examine  the  moment 
you  chose  to  close  your  evidence,  or  were  to  forego  all  the  advantages 
which  inquiry  might  give  them,  at  any  future  time.  They  were  compelled 
to  say  that  they  at  once  abandoned  all  future  cross-examination ;  or,  to 
go,  at  once,  into  that  cross-examination,  before  it  was  possible  for  them 
to  obtain  a  quarter  part  of  the  information  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
put  the  suitable  questions  to  your  witnesses  !  And  this,  too,  you  will 
observe,  was  imposed  on  them  by  the  Court,  at  once  judges  and  jurors, 
and  consisting  partly  of  accusers,  who,  be  it  observed,  too,  if  they  fail  in 
their  accusation  ;  if  they  fail  in  obtaining  conviction  of  her  Majesty,  have 
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on  their  own  shoulders  the  responsibility  of  having-  caused  these  proceed- 
ings, and  of  having-  expended  immense  sums  of  the  public  money  in  the 
enterprise.  The  House  of  Commons  has  declared,  by  a  solemn  vote  and 
resolution,  that  the  trial,  terminate  how  it  may,  "  must  be  derogatory  to 
"  the  dig-nity  of  the  Crown  and  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
"  country/'  but  if  the  decision  make  it  known  to  the  world  that  the  ac- 
cused party  is  innocent,  what  then  will  be  the  responsibility  of  those 
prosecutors  !  And,  let  it  be  never  forgotten,  that  these  prosecutors  were 
amongst  those,  who  refused  the  Queen's  Counsel  that  which  they  called 
an  equivalent  for  the  denial  of  the  list  of  witnesses  and  the  list  of  places. 

Sixteenth,  and  last,  comes  your  summing-up,  a  thing  wholly  unknown 
in  an  ordinary  court  of  justice,  where  the  summing-up  is  the  act  of  the 
judge,  and  not  of  the  counsel ;  and  where  the  judge  has  his  place  for  life, 
unless  he  be  impeached,  and  convicted  of  misconduct  in  his  office. 

Now,  Sir,  before  I  proceed  to  comment  on  this  summing-up,  have  I  not 
a  right  to  call  upon  the  public  to  consider  well  these  sixteen  circum- 
stances, or  parts,  of  the  transaction  ?  It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
thing  like  a  correct  opinion  of  the  thing  altogether,  without  keeping  the 
whole  of  these  circumstances  constantly  in  view.  You  are  not  to  be 
suffered  to  take  us  into  your  case,  as  if  it  were  a  case  of  an  ordinary 
nature,  as  if  it  were  a  case  where  party  and  party  met,  and  where  the 
disinterested  judge  and  promiscuously  chosen  jury  were  called  upon  to 
hear  and  determine  according  to  the  usual  forms  and  on  the  settled  prin- 
ciples of  law.  You  are  not  to  entrap  us  into  a  hearing  of  your  summing- 
up,  without  retaining,  all  along,  in  our  minds,  those  impressions  which. 
all  these  sixteen  circumstances  are  so  well  calculated  to  make.  You  talk 
of  evidence,  witnesses,  the  Court,  and  so  on ;  but  we  should  do  great  in- 
justice to  her  Majesty,  if  we  were  to  take  these  words  in  their  usual  ac- 
ceptation. In  this  case,  the  proceeding  is  neither  civil  nor  criminal; 
there  is  neither  declaration  nor  indictment ;  the  party  accused  is  neither 
traitor,  adulteress,  nor  trespasser.  It  is  a  mode  of  proceeding  unknown 
to  our  minds ;  and  to  come  at  a  just  decision,  we  must  constantly  bear 
in  mind  the  character,  the  conduct,  the  motives  of  the  parties  to  the  pro- 
secution, and  every  other  thing,  by  which  the  proceedings  have  finally 
been  produced. 

When  we  speak  of  a  witness,  do  we  not  always  mean  a  person  that  has 
come  out  of  the  community  ?  Do  we  not  always  mean  a  person  known 
to  many  people  in  the  community  ?  Except  in  cases  of  adultery  and  high 
treason,  lists  of  witnesses  are  not  furnished  before-hand.  But,  in  cases 
of  Indictment ;  in  all  cases,  other  than  for  acts  of  high  treason,  the 
names  of  some  of  the  witnesses  are  endorsed  on  the  Bill  of  Indictment ; 
and,  be  it  observed,  that  there  is,  in  criminal  cases,  a  previous  examina- 
tion before  Magistrates.  At  any  rate,  when  we  talk  of  a  witness,  we 
mean  a  person  that  has  lived  openly  somewhere  ;  that  is  known  to  some- 
body within  thy  reach  of  the  Court.  We  do  not  mean  a  person  im- 
ported into  the  country  by  night,  brought  up  the  water  by  the  means  of 
muffled  oars,  put  into  a  fortress  guarded  by  land  and  by  water,  seeing 
the  face  of  no  creature  except  the  agents  employed  to  bring  him  and  pro- 
duce him  ;  and,  at  last,  drawn  out  of  the  fortress  to  be  clapped  into  the 
box.  This  is  a  thing  that  we  never  mean  when  we  talk  of  a  witness.  It 
is  a  secret  witness,  which  is  a  thing  unknown  to  the  laws. 

There  is  in  this  case,  too,  another  most  material  circumstanca.  When 
we  talk  of  a  witness  we  mean  a  person  that  has  to  live  in  the  community 
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after  lie  has  given  his  testimony.  Not  a  person  that  is  to  be  sent  away 
to  some  foreign  country  and  never  to  see  England  again.  There  are  many 
men  who  would  fearlessly  take  false  oaths  enough  if  they  were  sure  of 
being  sent  away  to  live  in  safety  and  comfort  for  the  rest  of  their  lives 
without  any  human  being  to  reproach  them.  By  a  witness,  we  mean  a 
person  that  is  destined  to  live  and  show  his  face  in  the  community  where 
he  has  given  his  testimony ;  and  not  a  person  that  is  to  be  immediately 
shipped  off  in  improved  circumstances  to  his  distant  native  country,  where 
he  may  live  free  from  all  reproach. 

These  are  our  ideas  with  regard  to  witnesses  ;  and,  therefore,  previ- 
ously to  our  entering  into  any  inquiry  as  to  what  your  witnesses  have 
sworn,  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  whether  your  witnesses  answer,  in  the 
smallest  degree,  to  what  we  have  always  considered  as  the  true  descrip- 
tion of  a  witness.  Without  this  previous  inquiry,  we  should  be  misled. 
We  should  fall  into  the  notion,  that  we  have  here,  before  us,  witnesses  of 
the  usual  stamp,  Let  us  ask  ourselves,  whether,  if  our  neighbour  were 
accused  of  a  crime,  no  matter  what,  if  his  prosecutors  were  the  most 
powerful  persons  in  the  world  ;  if  they  had  countless  millions  at  their 
command ;  and  if  they  were  to  bring  against  our  neighbour  witnesses 
that  nobody  knew ;  that  none  of  us  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of ;  that  were 
to  be  sent  away  as  soon  as  the  trial  was  over,  never  to  be  seen  more  by 
us  or  any  body  in  the  country :  I  ask  any  man  whether  he  upon  his  oath, 
would  find  his  neighbour  guilty  upon  evidence  coming  from  the  mouths 
of  such  witnesses,  however  positive  their  swearing,  and  however  con- 
sistent their  story  ?  I,  for  my  own  part,  should  look  upon  myself  as  the 
most  wicked  of  villains,  if  I  were,  upon  such  evidence,  to  find  my  neigh- 
bour guilty. 

I  should  now  follow  you,  point  by  point,  in  your  endeavours  to  make 
out  the  truth,  consistency,  and  coherence  of  the  evidence  against  the 
Queen,  and  in  your  most  miserable  attempts  to  uphold  the  characters  of 
the  witnesses,  who  really  come  out  of  your  hands  much  blacker  than  they 
went  into  them ;  but,  I  am  restrained  from  going  into  detail  here,  by  two 
reasons:  first,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  "laid  by  the  heels;"  and  second^  I 
must  necessarily  fall  short  of  doing  justice  to  those  celebrated  charac- 
ters, which  can  be  done  only  by  her  Majesty's  Counsel  when  he  shall 
come  forth  with  that  statement,  which,  in  my  opinion,  he  ought  to  have 
been  permitted  to  make,  unless  you  had  been  restrained  from  proceeding 
with  your  summing-up.  Here,  too,  I  may  remark  on  the  enormous  dis- 
advantage which  you  intended  to  throw  upon  her  Majesty  the  Queen.  It 
was  not  enough  for  you,  that  the  ex-parte  statements  against  her  Ma- 
jesty ;  that  the  King's  message ;  that  the  abusive  speeches  of  the  Minis- 
ters ;  that  the  report  of  the  Secret  Committee ;  that  the  Bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties ;  that  your  worthy  fellow-labourer's  opening  speech ;  that  the 
swearings  of  Majocchi,  Barbara  Krantz,  the  Countess  Colombier,  and 
Count  Milani,  commonly  called  Sacchini,  together  with  the  swearings  of 
the  high-paid  master  and  his  mate ;  it  was  not  enough  that  her  Majesty's 
character,  that  her  fame  as  a  Princess,  that  her  feelings  as  a  woman,  and  a 
disconsolate  mother ;  it  was  not  enough  for  you  that  all  these  should  be 
exposed  to  the  effect  of  ex-parte  assertion  and  pretended  evidence,  from 
the  6th  of  June  to  the  7th  of  September ;  it  was  not  enough  that  all  this 
work,  this  series  of  ex-parte  evidence  should  be  going  forth  for  three 
whole  months  without  her  Majesty  being  afforded  the  smallest  chance  of 
legal  or  official  contradiction  ;  but  your  summing-up  must  be  added  to  the 
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scries,  and  then,  even  then,  her  Majesty's  Counsel  were  not  to  open  their 
lips  in  the  way  of  reply,  unless  they  would  pledge  themselves  immediately 
to  go  into  an  examination  of  that  evidence,  of  the  necessity  of  sending  to 
the  Continent  for  which  they  could  not  have  been  apprized  muck  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  before  you,  began  that  summing-upl 

I  shall  not,  as  I  said  before,  attempt  to  analyze  the  evidence.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  describe  the  characters  of  the  witnesses  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  ought  to  be  described,  and  will  be  described  by  Mr.  BROUGHAM. 
I  shall  content  myself  with  remarking  generally  on  the  degree  of  credit 
which  ought  to  be  given  to  swearings  such  as  those  which  you  have 
produced ;  and  also  with  remarking  on  some  of  the  salient  parts  of  your 
very  feeble,  though  very  insidious,  and,  I  may  say,  hypocritical  harangue. 

No  man,  who  contemplated  the  strength  of  the  motives  or  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  parties  to  the  prosecution ;  no  man  that  took  these 
into  view  could  possibly  doubt  of  a  sufficiency  of  swearing.  Neither,  if 
he  considered  the  length  of  time  that  had  been  employed  in  preparing 
and  arranging  the  materials,  the  immense  sums  of  money  expended  by 
the  Milan  Commissioners,  the  strong  motives  by  which  those  Commis- 
sioners had  been  induced  to  undertake  the  task  of  collecting  the  swear- 
ers :  no  man  who  kept  these  circumstances  in  his  eye,  could  entertain 
the  smallest  doubt  of  your  being  ready  to  produce  oaths  in  support  of  all 
that  the  Bill,  the  Secret  Committee,  and  the  Attorney-General  had  as- 
serted. In  short,  that  there  would  be  swearings  in  abundance,  no  man  of 
sense  ever  doubted.  But,  as  to  a  belief  of  the  swearing ;  as  to  the  credit 
to  be  given  to  what  should  be  sworn ;  that  was  quite  another  matter ;  and 
I  believe  that  every  just  person  in  the  kingdom  was  prepared,  beforehand, 
not  to  give  credit ;  not  to  give  the  smallest  degree  of  credit  to  any  parti- 
cle of  what  you  might  call  evidence,  unless  it  came  from,  or  was  corrobo- 
rated by,  testimony  other  than  that  collected  by  the  Milan  Commission. 
This  I  take  upon  me  to  assert  was  the  firm  ground  upon  which  every 
English  mind  rested.  It  was  the  ground  which  reason  pointed  out,  too; 
for,  before  we  came  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  credibility  of  the  wit- 
nesses, there  came  to  be  discussed  by  us,  the  question  of  Conspiracy  or 
no  Conspiracy.  This  you  seem  wholly  to  have  overlooked.  If  you  had 
bent  a  little  of  your  attention  this  way;  and  had  endeavoured  to  show  that 
the  general  opinion  as  to  a  conspiracy,  was  unfounded,  you  would  have 
rendered  your  employers  much  greater  service  than  you  rendered  them 
by  those  professions  and  asseverations,  by  which  you  endeavoured  to  ca- 
jole the  public  into  a  belief  that,  from  the  bottom  of  your  heart,  you 
wislied  her  Majesty  the  Queen  to  be  acquitted,  and  to  come  out  white  as 
snow  after  three  whole  months  spent  in  endeavours  to  make  her  as  black 
as  the  Devil  himself.  Upon  the  supposition  that  to  preserve  the  morals 
of  the  country  has  been  the  care  of  your  employers ;  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  a 
strict  love  of  justice ;  upon  the  supposition  that  these  have  been  their 
objects,  their  actions  have  all  been  unnatural  and  preposterous  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  Upon  the  supposition  that  they  had  these  objects 
in  view  and  had  not  been  misled  by  sinister  workings  of  any  kind,  no- 
thing can  be  more  absurd  and  monstrous  than  their  proceedings  ;  nothing 
so  foolish,  nothing  so  likely  to  defeat  the  ends  they  had  in  view.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  if  we  suppose  a  conspiracy  to  have  existed,  then  the 
sending  out  of  spies,  rummagers  for  witnesses,  hunters  after  the  Queen's 
turned-off  servants,  offers  of  a  brilliant  fortune  to.  De  Mont,  haying  Ma- 
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jocehi  and  Sacchini  incog1,  in  England  ;  all  these  explain  themselves,  at 
once  ;  every  thing-  is  natural,  every  thing  consistent,  fitting  and  in  regular 
order  of  succession. 

Therefore,  you  ought  to  have  endeavoured,  as  a  prelude  to  your  other 
efforts,  to  remove  this  impression  about  a  conspiracy  from  our  minds. 
This  ought  to  have  been  amongst  your  premises  ;  but  you  leave  this  ma- 
terial question  behind  ;  jump  into  the  middle  of  your  case,  which  you 
choose  to  regard  as  an  ordinary  case,  and  take  your  witnesses,  one  by  one, 
just  as  if  they  had  been  discovered  by  ordinary  means,  and  had  been  ex- 
amined but  a  day  or  two  before,  instead  of  their  having  been  hunted  up 
by  spying  commissioners,  at  an  enormous  expense,  and  having  been 
bringing  on  to  a  state  of  maturity  for  the  space  of  two  years.  Mr. 
BROUGHAM  congratulated  you  upon  your  monopoly  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  law;  but,  really,  you  are  not  to  be  congratulated  upon  your  know- 
ledge of  the  public  opinion ;  for  in  that  opinion  a  conspiracy  was  the 
foundation  of  the  whole ;  and  not  one  word  did  you  utter  tending  to  re- 
move this  deep-rooted  opinion. 

The  credibility  of  a  witness  that  has  been  in  a  state  of  progressive 
preparation,  and  that  has  actually  been  in  the  pay  of  the  party,  on  whose 
side  he  is  brought  forward,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time ;  whose  pay 
can  be  stopped  at  any  moment  or  continued  for  any  length  of  time  ;  who 
can  be  punished  by  immediate  dismissal  in  a  country  far  distant  from  his 
own  ;  who  can  further  be  punished,  at  the  sole  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
party  in  whose  pay  he  lives,  by  being  driven  out  of  the  country,  under 
the  Alien  Act,  at  a  moment's  warning ;  who,  if  unable  or  unwilling  to 
remove,  can  be  seized  and  forced  away,  or  shut  up  in  a  prison,  and  this, 
too,  by  law,  the  execution  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  his  employer  :  the 
credibility  of  a  witness  so  situated,  placed  in  such  eminent  peril  on  the 
one  side,  and  under  such  great  temptations  on  the  other  side ;  the  cre- 
dibility of  such  a  witness,  be  his  character  what  it  may,  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  worth  a  single  straw.  Were  I  a  juror  between  the  King  and  one 
of  my  fellow-subjects,  and  such  a  witness  were  to  be  produced  before  me, 
his  swearing  would  have  no  more  effect  upon  me  than  the  whistling  of 
the  wind. 

It  is  said,  that,  people  could  not  swear  to  so  many  things,  unless  some 
of  them  were  true;  that  such  things  would  never  have  occurred  to  them, 
if  wholly  untrue.  You  say,  that  it  is  monstrous  to  suppose,  that  all 
these  witnesses  could  think  of  such  strange  things,  if  none  of  them  had 
ever  happened.  You  ask  how  such  things  could  have  come  into  their 
heads,  if  they  had  no  foundation  in  fact.  This  is  a  poor  and  contemptible 
way  of  reasoning.  Did  it  not  occur  to  you  that  things  might  be  put  into 
people's  heads  ?  And  was  there  not  plenty  of  time  for  this  during  the 
space  of  two  years  ?  God  forbid  that  we  should  assert  any  such  thing  as 
this.  God  forbid  that  we  should  imagine  that  the  Countess  of  Colombier 
had  any  thing  put  into  her  head  by  the  kind  gentleman  that  found  her  out, 
and  that  offered  her  a  brilliant  fortune  in  England.  God  forbid  that 
we  should  suppose  that  so  virtuous  and  grateful  a  lady,  as  she  in  her  letter 
describes  herself  to  be,  should  have  undergone  the  vulgar  operation 
called  tutoring,  during  the  eighteen  months  that  her  ladyship  resided  in 
England  ;  and  occasionally,  nay  frequently,  condescended  to  honour  with 
a  tete-a-tete  that  amiable  gentleman,  Mr.  POWELL.  God  forbid  that  we 
should  imagine  that  this  estimable  personage,  who  had  written  a  journal 
full  of  anecdotes  proving-  the  amiable  character  and  virtuous  conduct  of 
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her  Majesty.  God  forbid  that  we  should  imagine  that  any  part  of  the 
eighteen  months  which  this  lovely  little  Swiss  had  subtracted  from  the 
days  of  her  innocent  enjoyments  at  Lausanne,  could  have  been  employed 
in  new  modelling1  that  journal,  which  had  given  so  much  delight  in  the 
sentimental  circles  of  those  cantons  where  the  simplicity  of  the  people 
is  such  that  one  brother  sells  his  carcase  to  fight  for  one  sovereign,  while 
the  other  brother  sells  his  carcase  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a  gun  to 
shoot  at  the  other.  Oh  !  delightful  simplicity  !  God  forbid  that  we  should 
suppose  that  the  Countess  had  been  tampered  with,  or  that  her  name  had 
been  changed  from  De  Mont  to  the  Countess  Colombier  from  any  other 
motive  than  that  of  keeping  her  mind  in  that  state  of  naivete,  the  mani- 
fest existence  of  which  was  so  well  calculated  to  produce  crowds  of  ad- 
mirers to  come  with  half-conquered  hearts  to  shake  her  by  the  hand. 
God  forbid,  once  more,  I  say,  that  I  should  assert  this  woman  to  be  a 
bribed,  suborned,  perjured  wretch.  I  assert  no  such  thing,  I  can  know 
nothing  of  the  matter.  But  this  I  am  not  afraid  to  assert,  that  if  I  had 
thought  her  to  be  such,  your  speech  would  not  have  had  the  smallest  ten- 
dency to  remove  the  impression  from  my  mind. 

You  assume,  that,   because  the  things  have  been  sworn  to ;  because 
they  are  numerous-,  because,  in  short,  many  things  have  been  sworn  to, 
some  of  them  must  have  happened.  Is'not  this  the  most  miserable  attempt 
at  sophistry  ?     It  is  not  sophistry.     It  is  not  worthy  of  the  name.     Ad- 
mit this,  and  then  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  false  swearing  in  the 
world.     If  the  incidents  be  numerous  and  the  witnesses  many.     Admit 
this,  and  then  every  man  may  be  hanged  that  cannot  prove,  by  oral  tes- 
timony, the  negative  of  what  is  sworn  against  him.     According  to  this 
account  of  yours,  Susanna  was  guilty.  The  judge  ought  to  have  concluded, 
at  once,  that  the  elders  were  to  be  believed.     The  woman  had  no  proof 
that  they  had  sworn  falsely.     Nevertheless,  the  old   bucks  were   caught 
out  ;  and  though  they  had  sworn  positively  to  her  guilt,  she  was  acquitted 
and  they  were  punished.     They  were  guilty  of  a  base  and  infamous  con- 
spiracy; not  a  more  base  conspiracy  than  we  ever  heard  of,  and,  perhaps, 
not  quite  so  base.     Yet  conspiracy  it  was  ;  but,  according  to  your  mode 
of  reasoning,  there  never  could  be  such  a   thing  as  a  conspiracy  in  the 
world.    When,  indeed,  you  had  to  defend  Watson  and  Thistlewood  against 
the  swearing  of  Castles ;  when,  indeed,  you  had  upon  that  memorable 
occasion,  to  show  the  Ministry  that  you  were  a  man  worthy  ef  notice  ! 
The  French  call  it  se  faire  valoir  •  that  is  to  say,  make  oneself  worth 
something.     When,  upon  that  memorable  !  occasion,  you  were  acting  the 
part  of  a  defender,  how  you  tore  the  ruffian  witness    to  pieces.     Now 
mark  me  :  his  recent  rags,  his  present  good  clothes,  his  being  seen  fre- 
quently with  the  agents  of  the  Treasury,  his  going  under  a  false  name,  the 
pay  he  had  received  from  his  employers,  his  having  been  kept  incog.,  his 
being  brought  from  a  prison  to  a  witness-box:  mark  me  well,  I  say, 
every  one  of  these  circumstances  was  dwelt  upon  by  you  and  Mr.  Weth- 
erell  as  being  of  great  importance  in  the  case  ;  and  the  sum-total  of  these 
circumstances  was,  that  the  witness  was  an  indescribable  villain,  wholly 
unworthy  of  the  slightest  credit ;  and  the  result,  the  result  at   which 
every  one  rejoiced,  was,  an  acquittal  of  the  prisoners  \     The  evidence  of 
Castles  was,  however,  as  to  several  points,  and  those  essential  points,  too, 
corroborated  by  other  witnesses,  and  those,  too,  credible  witnesses  ;  yet, 
you  insisted,  and  the  jury  determined,  notwithstanding  the  charge  of  the 
judge  which  pointed  a  contrary  way,   that  no  man  ought  to   be  found 
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guilty  upon  evidence,  which  at  all  rested  upon  the  "  indescribable  villain," 
Castles. 

Come,  then,  let  me  ask  you,  what  witness  have  you  produced,  upon 
the  present  occasion,  who  was  not  recently  clothed  in  rags,  who  was  not, 
when  produced  by  you,  dressed  in  clothes  purchased  by  the  prosecutor, 
who  has  not  been  frequently  seen  with  the  agents  of  the  prosecution, 
who  has  not  gone  under  a  false  name,  who  has  not  long  been  in  the  pay 
of  the  prosecutors,  who  has  not  been  kept  incog.,  who  was  not  brought 
from  a  prison  to  the  witness-box  ?  You  know  well  that  all  these  circum- 
stances precisely  fit  the  present  case  ;  and  yet,  so  far  are  you  from  calling 
your  present  witnesses  indescribable  villains,  that  you  hold  them  forth  as 
witnesses  entitled  to  full  credit,  and  call  upon  the  House  to  condemn 
the  Queen  upon  her  testimony,  though  uncorroborated  by  that  of  wit- 
nesses of  any  other  description ;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  speech  in 
which  you  do  this,  you  have  the  unparalleled  hypocrisy  to  put  up  a 
solemn  prayer  for  the  acquittal  of  the  victim,  whom  youj  are  pursuing 
with  such  deadly  malignity. 

To  hear  you,  one  would  suppose,  in  good  earnest,  that  every  fact  sworn 
to,  though  the  devil  himself  were  to  swear  it,  must  have  some  foundation. 
To  hear  you,  one  would  suppose  that  there  was  no  such  thing  in  the 
world  as  the  hatching  of  a  charge.  The  history  of  the  world  abounds 
with  instances  of  such  hatchings.  Is  there  a  man  in  England  who  does 
not  believe  that  the  charge  against  ANN  OF  BULLEN  was  wholly  destitute 
of  truth  ?  Have  we  not,  in  the  story  of  NABOTH,  an  instance  of  pure 
falsehood,  of  taking  away  a  man's  life  in  order  to  confiscate  his  estate  ? 
The  King  wanted  the  man's  estate.  The  Queen,  in  order  to  procure  the 
man's  death,  hired  false  witnesses  to  swear,  that  Naboth  had  blasphemed 
God  and  the  King.  Upon  what  ground,  then,  would  you  have  us  suppose, 
that  there  must  be  some  truth  in  this  statement  against  the  Queen,  merely 
because  it  has  been  supported  by  swearing.  There  was  no  truth  in  the 
charge  against  Naboth ;  yet  Naboth  was  convicted,  condemned,  and  put 
to  death. 

Indeed,  you  may  say,  that  we  live  in  an  age  of  uncommon  purity;  that 
false-swearers  are  not  now  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  and, 
that,  as  to  men  in  power,  they  are  known  ever  since  the  prosecution  of 
the  tinman  of  Plymouth,  to  be  above  every  thing  resembling  bribery  and 
corruption,  in  the  most  distant  degree  ;  that  their  consciences  are  so  clear 
that  they  wish  us  to  look  into  their  very  bosoms ;  and,  that,  lest  we 
should  not  do  this,  one  of  them  in  particular,  is  everlastingly  making-  ap- 
peals to  his  conscience.  We  have,  indeed,  heard  of  seat-selling  being  as 
notorious  as  the  sun  at  noon-day ;  we  have  also  heard  a  system  of  blood- 
hunting  spies  openly  defended  ;  you  remember  Castles  yourself,  and  the 
rest  of  us  have  not  forgotten  Oliver,  Edwards,  Vaughan  and  a  great  many 
others.  Therefore,  notwithstanding  the  uncommon  purity  in  public  men 
of  the  present  age,  we  are  not  to  be  persuaded  that  to  hatch  a  con- 
spiracy is  absolutely  impossible  ;  that  to  hire  false-swearers  is  a  thing1  out 
of  all  compass  of  belief;  and,  therefore,  we  are  disposed  not  to  believe  any 
part  of  the  facts  merely  because  they  have  been  sworn  to. 

But  why  should  we  travel  far  and  wide  to  discover  the  possibility  of 
false  swearing  against  her  Majesty,  the  Queen  ?  If  her  Majesty  had 
never  been  attacked  by  false  swearers  before,  even  then  we  should  not 
have  been  ready  to  subscribe  to  your  doctrine.  But  we  know  that  she 
has.  We  know  that  perjured  witnesses  were  brought  against  her  four- 
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teen  years  ago.  This  we  have  the  proof  of ;  and,  as  in  all  other  cases, 
we  reason  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  we  conclude  that  that  which 
was  known  to  have  taken  place  fourteen  years  ago,  may  possibly  now  have 
taken  place  again. 

In  1806  was  there  not  a  conspiracy  against  the  Queen?  Was  there 
not  a  conspiracy  against  her  at  that  time  ?  What  should  have  induced 
the  Douglas's  and  others  to  come  forward  and  perjure  themselves  ?  Pray 
let  me  put  this  question  home  to  you ;  for  we  do  great  injustice  to  her 
Majesty  if  we  separate  this  proceeding  from  that.  What,  then,  I  say, 
should  have  induced  the  Douglas's  and  others  to  come  forward  and  perjure 
themselves  in  evidence  they  gave  against  her  Majesty  ?  They  could  not 
hope  to  supplant  her  Majesty.  They  must  have  well  known,  that  at  the 
very  least,  they  would  expose  themselves  to  great  public  hatred  on  account 
of  their  perfidy  to  their  benefactress.  They  must  have  seen  that  they  should 
place  themselves  in  great  danger;  and  yet  they  came  forward  to  perjure 
themselves.  Clearly  then,  they  must  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  do 
this  by  some  powerful  motive,  by  some  promises  of  great  reward ;  and 
here,  then,  is  the  proof  of  conspiracy.  They  profess  themselves,  as  you 
now  profess  yourself,  and  as  the  Ministers  profess  themselves,  and  as  I 
dare  say,  Cooke,  Powell,  Brown,  Varmaceti,  D'Ompteda,  will  all  profess 
themselves,  to  have  been  actuated  by  nothing  but  a  pare  and  ardent  love 
of  public  duty.  Well,  then,  if  this  pure  and  ardent  love  induced  the  Doug- 
las's to  perjure  themselves  in  1806,  why  may  not  that  same  love  of  public 
duty  have  produced  similar  effects  upon  the  present  occasion.  Your  wit- 
nesses may  possibly  be  the  best  sort  of  people  in  the  world  ;  but  your  ar- 
gument, that  there  must  be  some  truth  in  the  statement,  because  they 
have  sworn  to  it,  is  not  worth  a  rush. 

Majocchi,  for  instance,  may  possibly  be  one  of  the  most  worthy  men 
alive.  He  may  have  been  actuated  by  nothing  but  a  disinterested  desire 
to  promote  the  preservation  of  the  morals  of  England.  This  desire 
may  have  produced  his  trip  from  Vienna  to  Milan  ;  his  trip  back  again  to 
Vienna  ;  it  may  have  brought  him  acquainted  with  the  Embassy  of  CAS- 
TLEREAGH'S  brother ;  it  may  have  brought  him  to  England,  after  his  confer- 
ences with  Brown  ;  it  may  have  led  him  to  his  snug  incognito  at  Gloucester; 
it  may  have  made  him  remember  so  minutely  so  many  things  that  so  many 
other  persons  would  have  forgotten  ;  and  it  may  have  made  him  forget  so 
many  things  that  almost  any  other  person  would  have  remembered.  I 
will  not  say  that  it  may  have  led  him  to  Carlton-house,  for,  really,  when 
we  find  him  there,  what  other  inducement  could  he  have  had,  than 
that  of  an  humble  endeavour  to  preserve  unsullied  the  honour  of  the 
British  Crown  and  the  morals  of  the  British  nation ! 

You  are  pleased  to  skip  over  this  important  fact,  or  rather  to  endeavour 
to  slide  by  it  with  an  undervaluing  sneer.  "  Where  is  that  palace/'  says 
SHAKSPEARE,  "  into  which  foul  things  will  not  sometimes  creep  ?*'  There 
were  here,  it  seems,  two  things  that  crept  into  the  palace.  There  was 
Mr.  Powell  as  well  as  Mr.  Majocchi !  Pray  let  us  mark  the  time.  The 
late  King  was  just  dead.  Majocchi  and  Powell  meet  at  Carlton-house. 
That  they  should  meet  one  another,  and  that  frequently,  too,  was,  con- 
sidering their  relationships,  not  at  all  surprising.  But,  why  should  they 
meet  in  the  King's  palace  ?  That  is  the  question  which  the  public  want 
answered.  Powell  and  Majocchi,  dear  companions  and  co-operators, 
could. have  met  at  Mr.  Powell's  ;  they  could  have  met  at  the  Countess  Co- 
lombier's ;  they  could  have  met  any  where.  Why,  then,  did  they  meet  at 
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the  King's  palace  ?  There  must  have  been  some  other  person  for  them 
to  see  there  ?  Why  could  not  that  parson  go  to  Mr.  Powell's  chambers  ? 
What  person  could  it  bs  that  they  could  prevail  upon  to  meet  them  no- 
where but  in  that  one  place?  Slight,  therefore,  as  you  were  pleased  to 
consider  this  circumstance,  it  is  a  circumstance  which,  with  the  public,  has 
weighed  heavier  against  the  prosecutors,  than  the  swearings  of  all  your 
witnesses  against  her  Majesty,  the  Queen. 

Let  it  be  recollected,  that  the  facts  relating  to  this  memorable  visit,  were 
drawn  out  of  Majocchi,  during  a  cross-examination,  suggested   by  per- 
sons who  had  known  Majocchi  at  the  time  of  the  visit,  and  who  had  given 
to  the  Queen's  advisers   information  with  regard  to  that  visit.     When 
Majocchi  came  out  of  Carlton-house,  he   confesses   that  he  showed  his 
companion  eighty  guineas,  or  sovereigns,  and  he  forgets  whether  he   did, 
or  did  not,  show  him  more.     He  will  not  swear  that  he  did  not  count  150 
pieces.    Thus,  then,  we  have  this  fellow,  who  was  living  incog,  in  England, 
meeting  POWELL  at  the  King's   palace,  and  coming  out  of  that  palace 
vith  his  hands  full  of  gold  !     And  what  does  he  say  he  was  to  do  with 
this  gold  ?  What  does  he  say  that  it  was  given  him  FOR  ?  Why,  to  bear 
his  expenses  to  Vienna.     Twenty  pounds  would  have  been  a  plenty  for 
this  purpose  ;  and  he  will  not  say  that  he  did  not  count  150  !     But  why 
send  Majocchi  to  Vienna?  and  why  send  him,  too,  just  at  the  time  that 
her  Majesty  was   become    Queen !    he  was  going    with   dispatches  to 
Lord  Stewart.     What !  were  there  not  enough  of  regular  King's  messen- 
gers to  carry  these  dispatches  ?     What  were  all  these  about,  that  this 
Majocchi  should  be  fixed  upon  as  the  only  person   to  carry  dispatches 
to  the  British  Ambassador  at  the   Austrian  court  ?     And  what   had   Mr. 
POWELL  to  do  with  dispatches  to  the  Ambassador  at  Vienna  ?     Could  not 
these  dispatches  be  prepared  without  the  assistance  of  this  busy  Attorney, 
who  is  not  even  yet  made  a  Right   Honourable   Privy  Councillor  ?     In 
short,  even  before  we  hear  the  evidence  of  the  persons  who  made   the 
discovery  of  this  memorable  visit,  can  there  be  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
•any  impartial  man  living  as  to  the  object  of  the  visit,   and  as   to  real 
relationship,   which  existed  between  Majocchi,  POWELL  and    POWELL'S 
employers. 

You  complain   that  Mr.    BROUGHAM,  in  his   cross-examinations,  said 
little  to  the  witnesses  with  regard  to  the  facts  that  they  had  sworn  to,  but 
asked  them  what  money  they  had  received ;  what  money  they  had  been  pro- 
mised ;  where  they  had  been  ;  what  names  they  had  borne  at  several  times 
and  at  several  places.    Arid  were  not  these  the  proper  topics  ?     What  was 
the  use  of  his  asking  them  any  questions  about  facts  that  they  had  sworn 
to  over  and  over  again,  during  the  space  of  two  years  ?  He  was  not  such 
a  simpleton  as  to  suppose,  that  witnesses  brought  forward  in  such  a  way, 
and  examined  so  scrupulously  so  many  times;  he  was  not  simpleton  enough 
to  suppose,  that  such  witnesses  would  contradict  themselves   as  to  facts, 
with  regard  to  which  every  one  of  them   had  been  questioned,   in  legal 
form,  probably  fifty  or  sixty  times.     Mr.  BROUGHAM  knew,  that  the  whole 
corps  of  adroit  lawyers  had  been  at  work  in  this  affair  for  a  great  length 
of  time ;  and  how  was  he  to  hope  to  catch  such  witnesses  tripping  upon 
the  main  facts  brought  out  in  regular  succession,  by  those  who  had  looked 
the  witnesses  in  the  face,  and  put  the  same  questions   to  them   so  many 
times  ?     To  get  from  them  the  amount  of  their  pay,  was  of  the  greatest 
importance.     Was  it  not  of  use  to  ascertain,  that  the  mate  of  a  vessel  re- 
ceived more  per  month,  besides  board  and   lodging,  than  the  amount  of 
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the  iiire  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  had  served,  together  with  the  hire  of 
himself  and  captain  and  twenty-two  seamen,  including1,  besides,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  crew  ?  Was  it  not  of  importance  to  ascertain  that  this  man 
and  his  captain  were  receiving  more  per  month  than  the  wages  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  British  sailors  ?  Was  not  this  of  great  importance  ? 
Yes,  or  else  why  did  you  lay  so  much  stress  upon  the  mere  clothing  and 
food  which  Castles  acknowledged  to  have  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment, while  he  was  held  incog,  as  a  witness  against  Watson  and 
Thistle  wood  ? 

You  and  your  employers  soon  experienced  the  effect  of  this  part  of  the 
cross-examination.  The  high  pay  of  these  witnesses  was  a  heavy  blow 
to  the  prosecution;  and,  therefore,  the  subsequent  witnesses  had  received 
nothing,  and  were  to  receive  nothing !  This  was  altogether  the  other 
way.  We  were  now  to  be  made  to  swallow  the  fact,  that  the  sweet 
COU?CTESS  DK  CoLOMBiEK,  that  amiable  and  simple  creature,  that  shep- 
herdess of  Frith-street,  so  frequently  visited  by  the  gentle  swain,  Mr. 
POWELL  ;  we  were  now  to  be  made  believe,  that  this  dear  and  simple 
little  creature,  to  squeeze  whose  hand  the  shattered  beaux  are  said  to  have 
been  ready  to  press  each  other  out  of  existence  ;  we  are  to  be  made  to 
believe  that  this  sincere  and  grateful  creature,  whose  letter  to  her  sister 
lets  out  the  fact,  that  she  had  been  offered  a  brilliant  fortune  if  she  would 
come  to  England  ;  we  are  to  be  made  believe  this  paragon  of  purity,  who 
took  such  uncommon  pains  to  get  her  young  sister  into  the  house  of  the 
Princess,  after  this  paragon  of  purity  had  seen,  with  her  own  eyes,  that 
that  house  was  as  bad  as  a  brothel ;  we  are  to  be  made  to  believe  that  this 
modest  and  most  virtuous  creature,  who,  out  of  pure  naivete,  had  dropped 
the  name  of  DE  MONT,  the  chambermaid,  and  taken  that  of  COUNTESS 
DE  COLOMBIER,  and  who  lived  in  the  style  of  a  Countess,  too;  we  are  to 
be  made  to  believe  that  even  this  precious  commodity  imported,  through 
the  agency  of  the  Commission  at  Milan,  had  received  no  reward,  was  to 
receive  no  reward,  and  had  confined  her  demands  and  receipts  simply  to 
the  amount  of  her  actual  expenses.  You  would  have  us  believe  this  ; 
and,  indeed,  she  positively  swore  it ;  and  which  swearing  I  believe  to  be 
of  precisely  the  same  value  as  all  the  rest  of  her  swearing. 

We  find  that  all  the  principal  witnesses  are  servants  turned  off  by  the 
Queen.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  a  married  woman,  who  knows  that 
servants  are  in  possession  of  secrets  such  as  those  detailed  by  your  wit- 
nesses, takes  special  care  not  to  turn  off  such  servants.  In  the  next  place, 
such  turned-off  servants  are  very  apt  to  be  extreme'y  vindictive,  while  it 
is  well-known  that  Italians  are  not  less  vindictive  than  other  people. 
Such  turned-off  servants  are,  at  least,  excellent  materials  for  a  commission 
to  work  upon.  In  this  case  there  is  a  double  motive.  When  MACBETH 
seeks  for  men  lo  murder  BANQUO,  he  looks  out  for  such  as  BANQUO  has 
offended  ;  and,  indeed,  such  has  almost  uniformly  been  the  first  move- 
ment in  every  conspiracy  that  has  ever  been  heard  of  against  men.  Here 
we  find,  then,  that  Majocchi  had  been  turned  off ;  that  De  Mont  had  been 
turned  off;  that  Sacchini  had  been  turned  off;  that  the  cook  had  been 
turned  off;  and  we  find,  also,  that  the  master  of  the  polacre  had  had  a 
quarrel  with  Bergami,  on  account  of  the  latter  having  refused  to  comply 
with  his  pecuniary  demands  !  Why  these  people  were  turned  off;  what 
was  their  conduct  and  what  was  their  character,  we  have  yet  to  learn,  and 
a  pretty  account  we  shall  have  of  them,  I  dare  say.  But,  without  anti- 
cipating this,  \  say  that  this  turning-off,  always,  observe,  through  t ho  in- 
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strumentality  of  Bergami,  and  this  quarrel  about  money,  between 
Bergami  and  the  Captain  of  the  polacre ;  I  say  that  these  cir- 
cumstances alone,  even  without  including  all  the  other  circum- 
stances relating  to  rewards  and  promises ;  without  the  circumstances  of 
living  incognito,  changing  names,  shifting  places  of  abode,  and  the  rest 
of  the  traits  that  make  up  the  disgusting  picture  ;  without  any  of  these, 
the  turning-off,  and  the  quarrels  about  money,  are  quite  sufficient  to 
throw  much  more  than  suspicion  oa  every  particle  of  the  evidence  of 
these  persons. 

Viewing,  then,  as  I  do,  these  witnesses  to  be  as  little  worthy  of  credit 
as  Castles  was,  how  can  you  have  the  conscience  to  suppose  that  we  are 
to  give  credit  to  their  evidence.  He  was  an  indescribable  villain,  you 
said  ;  and  upon  what  did  you  ground  your  assertions  ?  Why,  that  he 
had  been  recently  clothed  in  rags,  that  he  appeared  before  the  jury  in  a 
^good  suit  of  clothes,  that  he  had  been  frequently  seen  about  with  the 
agents  of  the  Treasury,  that  he  had  gone  under  a  false  name,  that  he 
had  been  kept  incog.,  and  that  he  had  been  brought  from  a  prison  to  the 
witness-box.  Upon  these  facts,  and  upon  the  additional  one  that  he  had 
been  the  inmate  of  a  brothel ;  upon  these  facts  you  founded  the  asser- 
tion that  he  was  an  indescribable  villain,  and  that  no  person  ought  to  be 
found  guilty  upon  his  evidence,  though  that  evidence  had  been  cor- 
roborated, in  several  parts  of  it,  by  witnesses  perfectly  credible.  And 
yet  you  would  now  have  us  believe,  that,  unless  the  Queen  can  distinctly 
prove  the  negative  of  the  swearings  of  all  these  your  witnesses,  we  ought 
to  pronounce  her  guilty !  Such  a  monstrous  proposition  as  this ;  any- 
thing so  unfair  and  impudent,  never  before  found  its  way  from  the  lips 
even  of  a  Crown  lawyer. 

Having  nothing  but  such  witnesses  to  produce  is  the  strongest  proof 
in  the  world  that  your  case  was  not  only  bad,  but  that  you  knew  it  to  be 
bad.  Your  worthy  fellow-labourer  took  occasion  to  mention  the  names 
of  several  English  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  were  about  the  person,  and 
actually  living  under  the  same  roof  with  the  Princess  upon  land,  and 
some  of  whom  accompanied  her  even  in  the  famous  polacre.  I  assert  it 
to  be  impossible  for  the  facts,  related  by  these  witnesses  of  yours  to  have 
taken  place,  without  those  gentlemen  and  ladies  knowing  something 
about  them.  You  may  say  that  the  amorous  works  might  all  be  going 
on  upon  land,  and  the  English  gentlemen  and  ladies  never  even  hear  of 
them.  You  may  say,  that  these  amorous  goings-on  might  have  been  ob- 
served by  the  master  and  mate  in  the  polacre,  and  they  might  wholly 
escape  the  knowledge,  never  reach  the  eyes  or  the  ears  of  either  of  the 
two  English  gentlemen,  who  were  penned  up  in  the  same  polacre.  You 
may  say  this,  and  Cooke,  Powell,  and  Brown,  may  produce  a  thousand 
witnesses  to  swear  it;  but,  when  you  have  so  said  and  they  have  so 
sworn,  not  one  man,  woman  or  child,  will  believe  eithert  he  saying  or  the 
swearing. 

No,  and  the  question,  the  universal  question  is,  Why  do  they  not  pro- 
duce some  of  these  English  gentlemen  or  ladies  ?  And,  the  universal 
answer  to  this  question  is,  They  dare  not  do  it !  You  a<sk,  with  sim- 
plicity enough,  Why  do  they  not  produce  the  Bergamis  ?  I  do  not  know 
what  they  will  do ;  but  this  1  know,  that  the  Bergamis,  or,  at  least, 
Bergami  himself,  could  not  be  possibly  brought  as  a  witness  for  the 
Queen,  seeing  that  he  is  a  party  accused ;  but  this  I  know,  too,  that  you 
might  have  brought  him,  and  that  he  would  have  been  a  very  good  wit- 
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ness  for  you,  provided  that  he  could  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  swear 
anything  against  her  Majesty.  But,  the  not  calling  of  the  English  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies,  would,  of  itself,  have  destroyed  your  cause,  even  if  the 
preparatory  proceedings  and  the  circumstances  attending  your  own  wit- 
nesses had  not  destroyed  it.  It  is  impossible  to  ascribe  the  not  calling  of 
these  witnesses  to  any  other  than  one  cause  ;  and  that  is,  the  certainty 
in  which  you  were  that  their  evidence  would  falsify  the  swearings  of  the 
gentlemen  and  ladies  from  Cotton  Garden. 

You  ventured  to  call  only  two  witnesses  of  a  character  different  from 
those  of  your  Italians,  and  your  Swiss  Countess ;  namely,  Captains 
Pechell  and  Briggs.  The  latter  swore  that  he  knew  of  no  impropriety  of 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Princess,  now  Queen,  and  the  swearing  of  the 
former  falsified  the  assertion  of  the  Attorney- General  with  regard  to  her 
Majesty's  conduct  when  she  went  on  board  of  the  Clorinde.  The  Attor- 
ney-General asserted,  that  her  conduct  was  tame  ;  that  she  put  up  with 
an  insult  from  this  Pechell. — This  is  false.  She  resented  the  insult  by 
not  suffering  Pechell  to  sit  at  the  same  table  with  her,  and  by  refusing  to 
see  him  when  he  made  a  request  to  that  effect  by  Captain  Briggs. 
Pechell's  father  was,  at  that  time,  gentleman  usher  to  the  late 
Queen ;  his  uncle  was  Receiver-General  of  Customs ;  one  of  his  cousins 
was  a  captain  in  the  Navy,  as  well  as  himself!  another  cousin  was 
a  judge  in  India;  another  cousin  was  the  wife  of  the  Dean  of 
Worcester,  who  is  a  cousin  of  Lord  Liverpool.  This  Captain  Pechell 
stood,  therefore,  very  peculiarly  connected :  and,  yet,  when  Captain 
Pechell  comes,  at  last,  he  is  able  to  produce  no  one  fact  against  the 
Queen ;  though  he  clearly  shows  that  he  behaved  towards  her  in  a  most 
unbecoming  and  insolent  manner.  This  she  punished  in  the  only  way 
that  it  was  in  her  power  to  punish  it ;  namely,  by  refusing  to  sit  at  table 
with  him,  and  by  refusing  him  an  audience  which  he  endeavoured  to  ob- 
tain. By  what  motives  he  might  have  been  actuated  in  his  conduct  to- 
wards the  wife  of  his  sovereign,  as  the  Prince  then  was ;  whether  he  felt 
himself  secure  from  all  harm  in  acting  as  he  did  ;  whatever  might  be  his 
motives,  upon  that  occasion,  no  one  will  say  that  he  was  a  witness  friendly 
to  the  Queen  ;  and  yet,  out  of  his  evidence,  there  comes  not  one  single 
particle  to  corroborate,  even  by  insinuation,  the  swearings  of  Majocchi 
and  the  rest  of  the  tribe  from  the  fortress. 

Thus,  then,  your  Italian  production ;  the  production  of  a  Commission 
established  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  facts  to  make  the  Queen  appear 
guilty ;  these  witnesses  stand  wholly  unsupported  by  any  thing  in  the 
shape  of  corroboration.  If  it  be  asked  why,  upon  the  supposition  of  the 
whole  originating  in  a  conspiracy;  if  it  be  asked  why,  if  the  thing  were 
hatched,  more  plump  swearing,  more  bed-and-bolster  work  was  not  in- 
troduced :  if  it  be  asked  why  the  witnesses  were  not,  upon  this  supposi- 
tion, instructed  to  swear  that  they  actually  saw,  with  their  own  eyes,  the 
thing  which  it  is  the  object  to  cause  to  be  believed  was  so  frequently 
done  ;  if  this  be  asked,  the  answer  is  perfectly  ready.  It  is  a  rule  in  afl 
courts  of  law  that  numerous  strong  and  well-connected  circumstances, 
are  worth  more  in  producing  conviction  than  any  fact  positively  sworn  to. 
Upon  the  supposition  that  this  evidence  was  the  fruit  of  a  long-laid  and 
slowly-matured  conspiracy,  nothing1  could  be  so  well  contrived  as  to 
abstain  from  positive  oaths  as  to  the  real  fact  itself.  Such  abstinence 
would  naturally  give  an  air  of  scrupulousness  to  the  prosecutors  as  well 
as  to  the  witnesses  ;  and,  if  the  prosecutors  could  make  out,  by  a  con- 
catenation of  circumstances,  the  certainty  of  the  fact,  it  would  be  tea 
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thousand  times  better  for  them  than  to  have  the  fact  positively  sworn  to 
by  eye-witnesses.  So  that  this  beating  about  the  bush  is  what  deceives 
nobody;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  has  tended  strongly  to  produce  that 
universal  conviction  which  prevails,  that  the  whole  thing  has  originated 
in  a  conspiracy ;  for,  this  over-strained  caution,  as  to  swearing  to  the 
positive  act,  has  led  to  this  question  :  How  is  it  possible  that  this  inces- 
sant adulterous  intercourse,  could  be  going  on,  day  and  night;  for  so 
long  a  time,  and  in  so  many  and  such  different  situations  ;  and  no  one 
single  person  should,  upon  any  occasion,  ever  have  witnessed  the  act  itse'f? 

This  over-strained  caution,  therefore,  has  not  at  all  tended  to  strengthen 
your  case,  but  has  assisted  in  strengthening  the  conviction  that  the  whole 
originated,  in  that  desire,  which  has  been  so  clearly  discovered  in  every 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  namely,  to  keep  or  get  her  Majesty  out  of  the 
country,  let  it  cost  what  it  might. 

In  conclusion  of  your  speech,  you  say,  that  the  preamble  of  the  Bill; 
that  is  to  tay,  the  charges  against  her  Majesty  are  fully  made  out ;  and 
that  the  Bill  must  accordingly  pass,  unless  she  be  able  clearly,  distinctly 
and  positively,  to  prove  your  evidence  to  be  wholly  false.  This  I  deny. 
I  say  that  she  is  called  upon  for  no  such  proof.  To  prove  a  negative  was 
never  yet  required  of  any  human  being.  How  is  the  Queen  to  bring  any 
body  to  swear  that  De  Mont  did  not  see  what  she  has  sworn  that  she  saw  ? 
All  that  the  Queen's  advocates  have  to  do  is  to  show  that  these  witnesses 
are  unworthy  of  credit.  This  is  all ;  and,  as  the  case  now  stands,  the 
public  think  that  this  has  already  been  done  by  the  witnesses  themselves, 
viewed  in  connection  with  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  Milan 
Commission,  and  those  other  circumstances  which  I  have  stated  at  the 
outset  of  this  letter.  Mr.  Brougham  might  have  safely  gone  on  in- 
stanter ;  his  statement,  together  with  the  evidence  of  a  lew  witnesses  of 
credibility,  would  have  been  much  more  than  sufficient  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  public.  The  trial  might  have  been  concluded  before  now  ;  and  we 
might,  on  this  very  day,  have  been  waiting  to  see  whether,  upon  such 
evidence  as  you  have  produced,  the  House  of  Lords  would  have  passed 
this  unparalleled  Bill. 

As  to  the  case  of  her  Majesty,  in  the  public  opinion,  it  was  decided 
when  you  closed  your  case,  which  case  had  produced  disgust  in  the  public 
mind  ;  had  produced  a  feeling  towards  the  prosecutors  and  their  agents 
that  I  shall  not  venture  to  describe  ;  and  had  produced  a  degree  of  affec- 
tion and  attachment  towards  her  Majesty,  such  as  I  believe  never  was 
before  felt  towards  any  human  being.  You  have  closed  your  case  :  your 
charges  and  your  evidence  are  before  the  world  ;  and  the  warm- hearted 
addresses,  pouring  in  upon  her  Majesty  from  every  town  and  every 
village,  form  the  appropriate  answer  to  those  charges  and  to  that  evidence. 

Feeble,  indeed,  was  your  attempt  to  apologize  for  the  prosecutors  and 
their  agents.  We  could  discover,  however,  from  that  apology,  that  you 
were  not  insensible  to  the  weight  of  your  present  troubles,  and  not  blind  to 
those  greater  troubles  which  you  behold  in  prospect.  You  appear  to  see 
that  your  patrons  and  employers  are  beset  with  difficulties  on  every  side  ; 
and  you  make  a  lame  attempt  to  cause  it  to  be  believed  that  the  difficul- 
ties were  unavoidable.  But,  who  then  was  it  that  compelled  the  Minis- 
ters to  send  out  the  Milan  Commission  ?  Who  was  it  that  compelled 
them  to  expend  our  money  upon  COOKE,  POWELL  and  BROWN  ?  Who 
was  it  that  compelled  them  to  send  the  far-famed  Hutch inson  to  St. 
Omer's  ?  Who  was  it  compelled  them  to  send  down  the  Green  Bags  ? 
Who  was  it  compelled  them  to  instruct  your  dear  brother  of  the  law  to 
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promulgate  throughout  the  world  that  the  Queen  had  witnessed  an  imi- 
tation of  the  sexual  intercourse  ?  Who  was  it  compelled  them  to  go 
into  a  trial  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  declared  "  must,  termi- 
nate how  it  might,  be  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  inju- 
rious to  the  best  interests  of  the  country?"  Who  was  it  that  compelled 
them  to  do  any  of  these  things  ;  for,  if  they  have  not  been  acting  under 
some  compulsion,  the  proceedings  are  all  their  own. 

They  cannot  have  been  deceived.  They  well  knew  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  evidence.  We  find  Majocchi,  the  simple  Countess,  and  the 
disinterested  Sacchini  all  residing  in  England  for  a  long  time.  The 
Ministers  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  relating 
to  the  witnesses  ;  and,  what  is  more,  they  had  all  their  swearings  down 
in  black  and  white  in  the  green  bags.  All  that  we  know  now,  they  knew 
before  ;  and,  as  to  their  expenditure  of  money  in  this  business,  they  have 
not  condescended,  even  yet,  to  give  us  a  glance  at  an  account.  There- 
fore, there  is  no  excuse  for  the  Ministers.  The  whole  of  the  proceedings 
is  their  own  voluntary  act.  They  are  responsible  for  that  act ;  and,  I 
trust,  that  you  will  find  that  you,  have  to  bear  your  share  of  that 
responsibility. 

I  pretend  not  to  say  whether  the  Bill  will  be  passed  or  not.  But,  this 
I  know,  that  one  or  the  other  will  take  place ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
it  matters  very  little,  with  regard  to  the  ultimate  consequences,  whether 
the  Bill  pass  or  be  rejected.  "  Either  way  the  system  is  sped."  It  never 
will  recover  this  blow,  be  you  well  assured.  If  the  Ministers  could  have 
ventured  to  pass  the  Bill  simply  upon  the  report  (if  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee; run  it  through  the  Houses  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  put  it  in 
execution  the  next  minute,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Reformers,  in  1817, 
putting  into  it  a  clause  of  banishment  as  well  as  of  degradation  and 
divorce  ;  then,  indeed,  their  object  might  have  been  accomplished.  But, 
when  once  they  hesitated  ;  when  once  they  began  to  negotiate  ;  and 
especially  when  they  began  to  talk  of  trial,  their  defeat  was  certain.  It 
was  then  ;  it  was,  from  that  very  moment,  clear  as  daylight  to  me,  that 
they  had  sealed  the  doom  of  themselves  and  the  system.  I  never  for  one 
moment  doubted  of  the  perfect  innocence  of  her  Majesty.  I  was  well 
aware  of  all  the  means  that  would  be  made  use  of  to  make  her  appear 
guilty  ;  but  I  was  also  well  aware  of  the  enlightened  state  of  the  public- 
mind,  of  the  integrity  of  the  people,  and  of  the  still  powerful  force'of 
public  opinion.  I  was  not  aware  of  the  pre- disposition  of  a  obtain 
description  of  our  fellow-citizens  and  fellow- sufferers  whom  I  do  not 
choose  more  minutely  to  describe ;  but  I  was  quite  sure,  particularly 
when  I  saw  what  was  passing  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  (hat  this  de- 
scription of  our  fellow-citizens  would  not  long  remain  uninterested  spec- 
tators of  the  scene. 

My  anticipations  have  been  fully  verified.  The  state  of  things  is  such 
now,  that,  let  the  Bill  pass  or  let  it  not  pass,  the  system  never  can 
recover  the  blow  that  it  has  received  ;  and  for  your  consolation,  I  offer 
you  this  concluding  remark,  that  your  employers  have  dealt  this  deadly 
blow  with  their  own  hands. 

WM.  COBBETT. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  QUEEN  TO  THE  KING.* 


(Political  Register,  August,   1820.) 


SIR, 

After  the  unparalleled  and  unprovoked  persecution  which,  during  a 
series  of  years,  has  been  carried  on  against  me  under  the  name  and  au- 
thority of  your  Majesty,  and  which  persecution,  instead  of  being  molli- 
fied by  time,  time  has  rendered  only  more  and  more  malignant  and  un- 
relenting, it  is  not  without  a  great  sacrifice  of  private  feeling  that  I  now, 
even  in  the  way  of  remonstrance,  bung  myself  to  address  this  letter  to 
your  Majesty.  But,  bearing  in  mind  that  Royalty  rests  on  the  basis  of 
public  good  ;  that  to  this  paramount  consideration  all  others  ought  to  sub- 
mit; and  aware  of  the  consequences  that  may  result  from  the  present 
unconstitutional,  illegal,  and  hitherto  unheard-of  proceedings ;  with  a 
mind  thus  impressed,  I  cannot  refrain  from  laying  my  grievous  wrongs 
once  more  before  your  Majesty,  in  the  hope  that  the  justice  which  your 
Majesty  may,  by  evil-minded  counsellors,  be  still  disposed  to  refuse  to 
the  claims  of  a  dutiful,  faithful,  and  injured  wife,  you  may  be  induced  to 
yield  to  considerations  connected  with  the  honour  and  dignity  of  your 
crown,  the  stability  of  your  throne,  the  tranquillity  of  your  dominions, 
the  happiness  and  safety  of  your  just  and  loyal  people,  whose  generous 


*  IT  never  has  been  known  generally  that  this  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  COB- 
BETT,  though  that  was  suspected  by  many,  at  the  time  that  it  was  published  .As  I, 
and  two  more,  are  the  only  persons  now  alive  who  know  the  fact,  I  will  state  the 
circumstances  that  I  know  respecting  it.  At  the  time  it  was  written,  great  ap- 
prehensions were  entertained  by  that  part  of  the  public  who  espoused  the 
QUEEN'S  cause,  that  she  would  yield  to  the  importunities  of  the  Parliament  and 
false  Counsellors^  and  quit  the  Kingdom  ;  and,  to  assure  them  of  the  contrary 
v/as  one  of  the  objects  of  promulgating  this  paper  in  the  shape  of  a  Letter  to 
the  JCing.  It  was  written  by  my  father  in  the  night  of  the  6th  of  August ;  was 
copieO^by  my  sister  Anne  in  the  morning  of  the  7th,  and  I  took  it  and  delivered 
it  to  Mr.  AldermanWooD  at  JBrandenburgh-House,  according  to  appointment,  in 
the  evening  of  the  same  day.  The  QUEEN,  as  my  father  understood  from  the 
Alderman,  was  so  delighted  with  it,  that  she  determined  to  send  it  to  the  King  at 
Windsor  immediately,  and,  fearing  that  her  legal  advisers  might,  if  they  arrived 
before  it  was  gone,  advise  her  to  the  contrary,  she  signed  the  paper  just  as  it 
was  then  written,  atvd  sent  it  off.  It  was  returned,  I  believe  because  some  point 
of  etiquette,  in  the  manner  of  sending  it,  was  omitted.  On  the  14th  it  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Times  newspaper,  and  thence  it  went  into  every  newspaper  in  the 
kingdom,  and,  being  printed  on  open  sheets  of  paper,  was  posted  all  over  Lon- 
don. It  instantly  produced  the  desired  effect :  the  newspapers  that  first  pub- 
lished it  were  eagerly  sought  for,  groups  of  people  stood  about  the  corners  where 
it  was  posted,  reading  and  discussing  it,  and  the  bulk  of  the  people  now  clearly 
understanding  that  the  QUEEN  was  resolved  to  remain  and  stand  her  Trial,  re- 
solved also  to  act  their  part  on  the  occasion. — The  Letter  was  so  great  a  fa- 
vourite with  the  QUEEN,  that,  when  she  had  her  portrait  painted  for  the  City  of 
London,  she  desired  Mr.  LONSDALE,  the  artist,  to  represent  her  with  this  docu- 
ment in  her  hand.— Its  merits  as  a  composition  were  admitted  by  all  who  spoke 
or  wrote  of  it;  but  the  grudging  press,  which  always  attributed  my  father's 
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hearts  revolt  at  oppression  and  cruelty,  and  especially  when  perpetrated 
by  a  perversion  and  a  mockery  of  the  laws.  A  sense  of  what  is  due  to 
my  character  and  sex  forbids  me  to  refer  minutely  to  the  real  causes  of 
our  domestic  separation,  or  to  the  numerous  unmerited  insults  offered  me 
previously  to  that  period  ;  but,  leaving  to  your  Majesty  to  reconcile  with 
the  marriage  vow  the  act  of  driving,  by  such  means,  a  wife  from  beneath 
your  roof,  with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  your  Majesty  will  permit  me  to 
remind  you,  that  that  act  was  entirely  your  own  ;  that  the  separation,  so 
far  from  being  sought  for  by  me,  was  a  sentence  pronounced  upon  me, 
without  any  cause  assigned,  other  than  that  of  your  own  inclinations, 
which,  as  your  Majesty  was  pleased  to  allege,  were  not  under  your 
control. 

Not  to  have  felt  with  regard  to  myself  chagrin  at  this  decision  of  your 
Majesty,  would  have  argued  great  insensibility  to  the  obligations  of  de- 
corum ;  not  to  have  dropped  a  tear  in  the  face  of  that  beloved  child, 
whose  future  sorrows  were  then  but  too  easy  to  foresee,  would  have 
marked  me  as  unworthy  of  the  name  of  mother ;  but,  not  to  have  sub- 
mitted to  it  without  repining  would  have  indicated  a  consciousness  of  de- 
merit, or  a  want  of  those  feelings  which  belong  to  affronted  and  insulted 
female  honour. 

The  "  tranquil  and  comfortable  society  "  tendered  to  me  by  .your  Ma- 
jesty, formed,  in  my  mind,  but  a  poor  compensation  for  the  grief  occa- 
sioned by  considering  the  wound  given  to  public  morals  in  the  fatal  ex- 
ample produced  by  the  indulgence  of  your  Majesty's  inclinations ;  more 
especially  when  I  contemplated  the  disappointment  of  the  nation,  who 
had  so  munificently  provided  for  our  union,  who  had  fondly  cherished 
such  pleasing  hopes  of  happiness  arising  from  that  union,  and  who  had 
hailed  it  with  such  affectionate  and  rapturous  joy. 

But,  alas !  even  tranquillity  and  comfort  were  too  much  for  me  to  en- 
joy. From  the  very  threshold  of  your  Majesty's  mansion  the  mother  of 


writings,  when  without  his  name,  to  the  most  learned  and  most  elegant  writers 
of  the  day,  abused  poor  Doctor  PARR  for  this  performance !  The  Neiv  Times 
of  the  15th  August  had  a  long  article  upon  it  from  which  I  will  take  a  short 
extract :  "  Who  the  writer  is  can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture.  The  name  of 
"  COBBETT  has  been  mentioned;  and  certainly  the  composition  betrays  all  the 
"  malignity  of  that  writer  against  the  established  laws  and  institutions  of  the 
"  kingdom.  Perhaps  a  more  classical  pen  may  have  here  and  there  polished  off  the 
"  vulgarity  of  the  author  of  the  TWOPENNY  REGISTER." — The  Courier  was  less 
reserved  as  to  the  author,  and,  on  the  same  day,  said  this :  "  It  affects  to  be  writ- 
'  ten  by  the  QUEEN  -it  is  notoriously  not  written  by  her.  The  cant  of  mater- 
'  nal  feelings  with  which  it  is  filled,  are  the  cool  suggestions  of  a  hired  penman. 
'  The  tears  it  talks  of  were  never  shed,  but  in  the  libeller's  ink.  The  tender 
'  feelings  of  the  female  heart  which  it  describes,  are  the  florid  inventions  of  a 
1  big-wigged rhetorician"  (Dr.  PARR  was  famous  for  his  large  powdered  wig.) 
'  In  short,  it  is,  although  the  QUEEN  has  written  her  name  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
'  an  impudent  fabrication  and  fraud;  and  it  is  at  once  ludicrous  and  disgusting, 
'  to  fancy  two  grave  Doctors,  who,  as  SHAKSPEARE  says  of  Cardinal  CAMPEIUS, 
1  '  never  had  a  child '  laying  their  wigged  heads  together,  to  describe  the  throes 
1  of  a  mother's  afflictions,  and  the  niceties  of  female  delicacy.  But  let  us  leave 
'  the  woman's  tears  of  Doctor  PARR,  and  the  feminine  sighs  of  Doctor  KEY- 
"  NOLDS,  and  turn  to  other  topics."  My  father's  friends  attributed  it  to  him  ;  for 
the  evidence  on  its  face  was  too  strong  to  escape  the  eye  of  any  man  who  was 
accustomed  to  read  his  writings  ;  but  when  taxed  home  with  it,  he  turned  it  off 
by  jocosely  saying—"  /  believe  it  was  written  by  Alderman  WOOD."— JOHN  M. 
COBBETT. 

VOL.  vi.  n 
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your  child  was  pursued  by  spies,  conspirators,  and  traitors,  employed,  en- 
couraged, and  rewarded  to  lay  snares  for  the  feet,  and  to  plot  against  the 
reputation  and  life,  of  her  whom  your  Majesty  had  so  recently  and  so 
solemnly  vowed  to  honour,  to  love,  and  to  cherish. 
.  Tn  withdrawing  from  the  embraces  of  my  parents,  in  giving  my  hand 
to  the  son  of  George  the  Third  and  the  heir-apparent  to  the  British 
throne,  nothing  less  than  a  voice  from  Heaven  would  have  made  me  fear 
injustice  or  wrong  of  any  kind. — What,  then,  was  my  astonishment  at 
finding  that  treasons  against  me  had  been  carried  on  and  matured,  perju- 
ries against  me  had  been  methodized  and  embodied,  a  secret  tribunal  had 
been  held,  a  trial  of  my  actions  had  taken  place,  and  a  decision  had  been 
made  upon  those  actions,  without  my  having  been  informed  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  charge,  or  of  the  names  of  the  witnesses  ?  And  what  words 
can  express  the  feelings  excited  by  the  fact,  that  this  proceeding  was 
founded  on  a  request  made,  and  on  evidence  furnished,  by  order  of  the 
father  of  my  child,  and  my  natural  as  well  as  legal  guardian  and  pro- 
tector ? 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  unprecedented  conduct  of  that  tribu- 
nal ;  conduct  which  has  since  undergone,  even  in  Parliament,  severe  and 
unanswered  animadversions,  and  which  has  been  also  censured  in  the 
minutes  of  the  Privy  Council ;  notwithstanding  the  secrecy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  tribunal ;  notwithstanding  the  strong  temptation  to  the 
giving  of  false  evidence  against  me  before  it;  notwithstanding  that  there 
was  no  opportunity  afforded  me  of  rebutting  that  evidence ;  notwithstand- 
ing all  these  circumstances,  so  decidedly  favourable  to  my  enemies,  even 
this  secret  tribunal  acquitted  me  of  all  crime,  and  thereby  pronounced 
my  principal  accusers  to  have  been  guilty  of  the  grossest  perjury.  But 
it  was  now  (after  the  trial  was  over)  discovered,  that  the  nature  of  the 
tribunal  was  such  as  to  render  false  swearing  before  it  not  legally  cri- 
minal \  And  thus,  at  the  suggestion  and  request  of  your  Majesty,  had  been 
created,  to  take  cognizance  of  and  try  my  conduct,  a  tribunal  competent 
to  administer  oaths,  competent  to  examine  witnesses  on  oath,  competent 
to  try,  competent  to  acquit  or  condemn,  and  competent,  moreover,  to 
screen  those  who  had  sworn  falsely  against  me  from  suffering  the  pains 
and  penalties  which  the  law  awards  to  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury.  Great 
as  my  indignation  naturally  must  have  been  at  this  shameful  evasion  of 
law  and  justice,  that  indignation  was  lost  in  pity  for  him  who  could  lower 
his  princely  plumes  to  the  dust  by  giving  his  countenance  and  favour  to 
the  most  conspicuous  of  those  abandoned  and  notorious  perjurers. 

Still  there  was  one  whose  upright  mind  nothing  could  warp,  in  whose 
breast  injustice  never  found  a  place,  whose  hand  was  always  ready  to  raise 
the  unfortunate,  and  to  rescue  the  oppressed.  While  that  good  and 
gracious  father  and  Sovereign  remained  in  the  exercise  of  his  royal 
functions,  his  unoffending  daughter-in-law  had  nothing  to  fear.  As  long 
as  the  protecting  hand  of  your  late  ever-beloved  and  ever-lamented  father 
was  held  over  me,  I  was  safe.  But  the  melancholy  event  which  deprived 
the  nation  of  the  active  exertions  of  its  virtuous  King,  bereft  me  of  friend 
and  protector,  and  of  all  hope  of  future  tranquillity  and  safety.  To  ca- 
lumniate your  innocent  wife  was  now  the  shortest  road  to  royal  favour ; 
and  to  betray  her  was  to  lay  the  sure  foundation  of  boundless  riches  and 
titles  of  honour.  Before  claims  like  these,  talent,  virtue,  long  services, 
your  own  personal  friendships,  your  royal  engagements,  promises,  and 
pledges,  written  as  well  as  verbal,  melted  into  air.  Your  cabinet  was 
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founded  on  this  basis.  You  took  to  your  councils  men,  of  whose  per- 
sons, as  well  as  whose  principles,  you  had  invariably  expressed  the 
strongest  dislike.  The  interest  of  the  nation,  and  even  your  own  feel- 
ings, in  all  other  respects,  were  sacrificed  to  the  gratification  of  your  de- 
sire to  aggravate  my  sufferings,  and  to  ensure  my  humiliation.  You  took 
to  your  councils  and  your  bosom  men  whom  you  hated,  whose  abandon- 
ment of,  and  whose  readiness  to  sacrifice  me  were  their  only  merits,  and 
whose  power  has  been  exercised  in  a  manner,  and  has  been  attended  with 
consequences,  worthy  of  its  origin.  From  this  unprincipled  and  un- 
natural union  have  sprung  the  manifold  evils  which  this  nation  has  now 
to  endure,  and  which  present  a  mass  of  misery  and  of  degradation,  accom- 
panied with  acts  of  tyranny  and  cruelty,  rather  than  have  seen  which  in- 
flicted on  his  industrious,  "faithful,  and  brave  people,  your  royal  father 
would  have  perished  at  the  head  of  that  people.  When  to  calumniate, 
revile,  and  betray  me,  became  the  sure  path  to  honour  and  riches,  it 
would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  calumniators,  revilers,  and  traitors  had 
not  abounded.  Your  Court  became  much  less  a  scene  of  polished  man- 
ners and  refined  intercourse  than  of  low  intrigue  and  scurrility.  Spies, 
Bacchanalian  tale-bearers,  and  foul  conspirators,  swarmed  in  those  pa- 
laces which  had  before  been  the  resort  of  sobriety,  virtue,  and  honour. 
To  enumerate  all  the  various  privations  and  mortifications  which  I  had  to 
endure,  all  the  insults  that  were  wantonly  heaped  upon  me,  from  the  day 
of  your  elevation  to  the  Regency  to  that  of  my  departure  for  the  Conti- 
nent, would  be  to  describe  every  species  of  personal  offence  that  can  be 
offered  to,  and  every  pain  short  of  bodily  violence  that  can  be  inflicted 
on,  any  human  being.  Bereft  of  parent,  brother,  and  father-in-law,  and 
having  my  husband  for  my  deadliest  foe  ;  seeing  those  who  have  promised 
me  support  bought  by  rewards  to  be  amongst  my  enemies ;  restrained 
from  accusing  my  foes  in  the  face  of  the  world,  out  of  regard  for  the 
character  of  the  father  of  my  child,  and  from  a  desire  to  prevent  her 
happiness  from  being  disturbed  ;  shunned  from  motives  of  selfishness  by 
those  who  were  my  natural  associates ;  living  in  obscurity,  while  I  ought 
to  have  been  the  centre  of  all  that  was  splendid ;  thus  humbled,  I  had 
one  consolation  left ;  the  love  of  my  dear  and  only  child.  To  permit  me 
to  enjoy  this  was  too  great  an  indulgence.  To  see  my  daughter;  to  fold 
her  in  my  arms  ;  to  mingle  my  tears  with  hers;  to  receive  her  cheering 
caresses,  and  to  hear  from  her  lips  assurances  of  never-ceasing  love ;  thus 
to  be  comforted,  consoled,  upheld,  and  blessed,  was  too  much  to  be  al- 
lowed me.  Even  on  the  slave- mart  the  cries  of  "  O !  my  mother,  my 
mother  !  O  !  my  child,  my  child  !  "  have  prevented  a  separation  of  the 
victims  of  avarice.  But  your  advisers,  more  inhuman  than  the  slave- 
dealer,  remorselessly  tore  the  mother  from  the  child. 

Thus  bereft  of  the  society  of  my  child,  or  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
embittering  her  life  by  struggles  to  preserve  that  society,  I  resolved  on 
temporary  absence,  in  the  hope  that  time  might  restore  me  to  her  in  hap- 
pier days.  Those  days,  alas  !  were  never  to  come.  To  mothers,  and 
those  mothers  who  have  been  suddenly  bereft  of  the  best  and  most  affec- 
tionate and  only  daughters,  it  belongs  to  estimate  my  sufferings  and 
my  wrongs.  Such  mothers  will  judge  of  my  affliction  upon  hearing  of 
the  death  of  my  child,  and  upon  my  calling  to  recollection  the  last  look, 
the  last  words,  and  all  the  affecting  circumstances  of  our  separation. 
Such  mothers  will  see  the  depth  of  my  sorrows.  Every  being  with  a  heart 
of  humanity  in  its  bosom  will  drop  a  tear  of  sympathy  with  me.  And 
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will  not  the  world,  then,  learn  with  indignation,  that  this  event,  calculated 
to  soften  the  hardest  heart,  was  the  signal  for  new  conspiracies,  and  in- 
defatigable efforts  for  the  destruction  of  this  afflicted  mother?  Your 
Majesty  had  torn  my  child  from  me;  you  had  deprived  me  of  the  power 
of  bving  ?t  hand  to  succour  her;  you  had  taken  from  me  the  possibility 
of  hearing  of  her  last  prayers  for  her  mother ;  you  saw  me  bereft,  for- 
lorn, and  broken-hearted ;  and  this  was  the  moment  you  chose  for  re- 
doubling your  persecutions. 

Let  the  world  pass  its  judgment  on  the  constituting  of  a  commission, 
in  a  foreign  country,  consisting  of  inquisitors,  spies,  and  informers,  to 
discover,  collect,  and  arrange  matters  of  accusation  against  your  wife, 
without  any  complaint  having  been  communicated  to  her  :  let  the  world 
judge  of  the  employment  of  ambassadors  in  such  a  business,  and  of  the 
enlisting  of  foreign  courts  in  the  enterprise :  but  on  the  measures  which 
have  been  adopted  to  give  final  effect  to  those  preliminary  proceedings  it 
is  for  me  to  speak  ;  it  is  for  me  to  remonstrate  with  your  Majesty  ;  it  is 
for  me  to  protest ;  it  is  for  me  to  apprize  you  of  my  determination. 

I  have  always  demanded  a.  fair  trial.  This  is  what  I  now  demand,  and 
this  is  refused  me.  Instead  of  a  fair  trial,  I  am  to  be  subjected  to  a  sen- 
tence by  the  Parliament,  passed  in  the  shape  of  a  law.  Against  this  I 
protest,  and  upon  the  following  grounds : 

The  injustice  of  refusing  me  a  clear  and  distinct  charge,  of  refusing  me 
the  names  of  the  witnesses,  of  refusing  me  the  names  of  the  places  where 
the  illegal  acts  have  been  committed ;  these  are  sufficiently  flagrant  and 
revolting ;  but  it  is  against  the  constitution  of  the  Court  itself  that  I  par- 
ticularly object,  and  against  that  I  most  solemnly  protest. 

Whatever  may  be  the  precedents  as  to  Bills  of  Pains  and  Penalties, 
none  of  them,  except  those  relating  to  the  Queen  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
can  apply  here ;  for  here  your  Majesty  is  the  plaintiff.  Here  it  is  intended 
by  the  Bill  to  do  what  you  deem  good  to  you,  and  to  do  me  great  harm. 
You  are,  therefore,  a  party,  and  the  only  complaining  party. 

You  have  made  your  complaint  to  the  House  of  Lords.  You  have 
conveyed  to  this  House  written  documents  sealed  up.  A  secret  committee 
of  the  House  have  examined  these  documents.  They  have  reported  that 
there  are  grounds  of  proceeding ;  and  then  the  House,  merely  upon  that 
report,  have  brought  forward  a  Bill  containing  the  most  outrageous 
slanders  on  me,  and  sentencing  me  to  divorce  and  degradation. 

The  injustice  of  putting  forth  this  Bill  to  the  world  for  six  weeks  before 
it  is  even  proposed  to  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  contradicting  its  alle- 
gations is  too  manifest  not  to  have  shocked  the  nation  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
proceedings  even  thus  far  are  such  as  to  convince  every  one  that  no  jus- 
tice is  intended  me.  But  if  none  of  these  proceedings,  if  none  of  these 
clear  indications  of  a  determination  to  do  me  wrong  had  taken  place-,  I 
should  see,  in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords  itself,  a  certainty  that 
I  could  expect  no  justice  at  its  hands. 

Your  Majesty's  Ministers  have  advised  this  prosecution ;  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  advice  they  give  ;  they  are  liable  to  punishment  if  they 
fail  to  make  good  their  charges ;  and  not  only  are  they  part  of  my  judges , 
but  it  is  they  who  have  brought  in  }he  Bill ;  and  it  is  too  notorious  that 
they  have  always  a  majority  in  the  House ;  so  that,  without  any  other,  here 
is  ample  proof  that  the  House  will  decide  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and,  of 
course,  against  me. 
But,  further,  there  are  reasons  for  your  Minister-?  having  a  majority  in 
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this  case,  and  which  reasons  do  not  apply  to  common  cases.  Your  Ma- 
jesty is  the  plaintiff:  to  you  it  belongs  to  appoint  and  to  elevate  peers. 
Many  of  the  present  peers  have  been  raised  to  that  dignity  by  yourself, 
and  almost  the  whole  can  be,  at  your  will  and  pleasure,  further  elevated. 
The  far  greater  number  of  the  peers  hold,  by  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies, offices,  pensions,  and  other  emoluments,  solely  at  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  your  Majesty,  and  these,  of  course,  your  Majesty  can  take 
away  whenever  you  please.  There  are  more  than  four -fifths  of  the  peers 
in  this  situation,  and  there  are  many  of  them  who  might  thus  be  deprived 
of  the  far  better  part  of  their  incomes. 

If,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  there  should  be  found,  in  some  peers, 
likely  to  amount  to  a  majority,  a  disposition  to  reject  the  Bill,  some  of 
these  peers  may  be  ordered  away  to  their  ships,  regiments,  governments, 
and  other  duties;  and,  which  is  an  equally  alarming  power,  new  peers 
may  be  created  for  the  purpose,  and  give  their  vote  in  the  decision.  That 
your  Majes'y's  Ministers  would  advise  these  measures,  if  found  necessary 
to  render  their  prosecution  successful,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt ; 
seeing  that  they  have  hitherto  stopped  at  nothing,  however  unjust  or 
odious. 

To  regard  such  a  body  as  a  Court  of  Justice  would  be  to  calumniate  that 
sacred  name  ;  and  for  me  to  suppress  an  expression  of  my  opinion  on  the 
subject  would  be  tacitly  to  lend  myself  to  my  own  destruction,  as  well  as 
to  an  imposition  upon  the  nation  and  the  world. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  I  can  discover  no  better  grounds  of  security. 
The  power  of  your  Majesty's  Ministers  is  the  same  in  both  Houses  ;  and 
your  Majesty  is  well  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  a  majority  of  this 
House  is  composed  of  persons  placed  in  it  by  the  peers  and  by  your 
Majesty's  Treasury. 

It  really  gives  me  pain  to  state  these  things  to  your  Majesty ;  and,  if 
it  gives  your  Majesty  pain,  I  beg  that  it  may  be  observed,  and  remembered, 
that  the  statement  has  been  forced  from  me.  I  must  either  protest  against 
this  mode  of  trial,  or,  by  tacitly  consenting  to  it,  suffer  my  honour  to  be 
sacrificed.  No  innocence  can  secure  the  accused  if  the  judges  and  jurors 
be  chosen  by  the  accuser ;  and  if  I  were  tacitly  to  submit  to  a  tribunal  of 
this  description,  I  should  be  instrumental  in  my  own  dishonour. 

On  these  grounds  I  protest  against  this  species  of  trial.  I  demand  a 
trial  in  a  Court  where  the  jurors  are  taken  impartially  from  amongst  the 
people,  and  where  the  proceedings  are  open  and  fair.  Such  a  trial  I 
court,  and  to  no  other  will  I  willingly  submit.  If  your  Majesty  persevere 
in^the  present  proceeding,  I  shall,  even  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  face 
my  accusers  ;  but  I  shall  regard  any  decision  they  may  make  against  me 
as  not  in  the  smallest  degree  reflecting  on  my  honour ;  and  I  will  not, 
except  compelled  by  actual  force,  submit  to  any  sentence  which  shall  not 
be  pronounced  by  a  Court  of  Justice. 

I  have  now  frankly  laid  before  your  Majesty  a  statement  of  my  wrongs, 
and  a  declaration  of  my  views  an'd  intentions.  You  have  cast  upon  me 
every  slur  to  which  the  female  character  is  liable.  Instead  of  loving, 
honouring,  and  cherishing  me,  agreeably  to  your  solemn  vow,  you  have 
pursued  me  with  hatred  and  scorn,  and  with  all  the  means  of  destruction. 
You  wrested  from  me  my  child,  and  with  her  my  only  comfort  and  con- 
solation. You  sent  me  sorrowing  through  the  world,  and  even  in  my 
sorrows  pursued  me  with  unrelenting  persecution.  Having  left  me  nothing 
but  mv  innocence?  you  would  now,  by  a  mockery  of  justice,  deprive  me 
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even  of  the  reputation  of  possessing  that.  The  poisoned  bowl  and  the 
poniard  are  means  more  manly  than  perjured  witnesses  and  partial  tri- 
bunals ;  and  they  are  less  cruel,  inasmuch  as  life  is  less  valuable  than 
honour.  If  my  life  would  have  satisfied  your  Majesty,  you  should  have 
had  it  on  the  sole  condition  of  giving1  me  a  place  in  the  same  tomb  with 
my  child  ;  but,  since  you  would  send  me  dishonoured  to  the  grave,  I  will 
resist  the  attempt  with  all  the  means  that  it  shall  please  God  to  give  me. 

(Signed)  CAROLINE,  R. 

Brandenburgh-house,  Aug.  7,  1820. 
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PASSAGE  FROM  A  LETTER  TO  EARL  GREY, 

DATED  23RD  DECEMBER,  1820. 

ON  THE  DISTRESSES  OP  THE  NATION  CONSEQUENT  ON  MR. 
PEEL'S  BILL.  ON  THE  PRESIDENT  MONROE'S  MESSAGE  RELA- 
TIVE TO  DISTRESS  IN  AMERICA.  AND,  ON  THE  EXPECTED 
REVIVAL  OF  COMMERCE. 


(Political  Register,  December,  1820.) 


WHAT  is  the  principal  cause  of  that  ruin  and  misery  which  now  per- 
vades the  land,  and  which  makes  the  lite  of  the  industrious  man  hardly 
worth  preserving?  What  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  discontents 
which  have  furnished  us  with  the  best  possible  means  of  urging  on  the 
cause  of  Reform  ?  This  cause  is  the  existence  of  a  paper  system,  by  the 
means  of  which  the  incomes  of  the  landowners,  and  earnings  of  the 
industrious,  are  taken  from  them  in  proportions  so  large  as  to  leave  to 
the  farmer,  the  trader,  the  journeyman,  and  the  labourer,  so  perfect  an 
inadequacy  of  means,  as  to  deprive  the  two  former  classes  of  the  possi- 
bility of  making  suitable  provision  for  their  children ;  and  as  to  produce, 
with  regard  to  the  two  latter  classes,  that  monster  in  civil  society,  starva- 
tion in  the  midst  of  abundance. 

My  Lord,  is  it  to  be  arrogant  or  presumptuous,  to  differ  in  opinion 
with,  or  to  call  in  question  the  wisdom  of,  those  who  one  year  ascribed 
the  distresses  of  the  country  to  a  superabundance  of  food,  and  the  very 
next  year  ascribed  it  to  a  superabundance  of  mouths?  Is  it  to  be  pre- 
sumptuous, my  Lord,  to  assert  that  there  must  be  something  radically 
wrong  in  a  system  under  which  good  harvests  as  well  as  bad  harvests  are 
an  affliction  to  a  nation  ?  Is  it  to  be  presumptuous  to  discard  as  unworthy 
of  attention  the  opinions  of  men,  who  declared  the  distress  to  have  arisen 
from  a  sudden  transition  from  war  to  peace,  and  who,  at  the  end  of  six 
years  of  peace,  have  seen  nothing  but  a  constant  increase  of  distress,  and 
have  then  avowed  that  they  have  no  remedy  to  administer,  and  no  remedy 
even  to  suggest  ?  Is  it  to  be  presumptuous  to  venture  to  set  forward 
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e's  opinions  in  opposition  to  those  of  men,  who  tax  one  part  of  the 

ople  to  furnish  another  part  with  the  means  of  emigrating,  at  the  very 
same  time  that  they  pass  laws  to  prevent  the  importation  of  food,  and,  of 
course,  the  exportation  of  manufactures  in  exchange  ? 

I  think  it  is  not  to  be  presumptuous  to  do  this.  I  have  all  along-  dis- 
approved of  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  with  respect  to  this 
great  matter.  In  my  last  letter  I  took  the  liberty  to  call  your  Lordship's 
attention  to  what  was  passing  in  the  United  States  of  America  relative  to 
the  subject  in  question  ;  and  I  shall,  by-and-by,  have  to  notice  the  recent 
speech  of  the  President,  and  again  to  avail  myself  of  it  in  the  way  of  illus- 
tration. 

But,  in  justice  to  myself  as  well  as  in  justice  to  the  subject,  I  must  first 
trace  the  cause  from  its  root  to  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  It  was  in 
the  year  1797  that  the  first  step  was  taken  towards  our  present  state  of 
ruin  and  misery.  It  was  then  that  that  memorable  Order  of  Council  was 
issued,  out  of  which  have  grown  twelve  Acts  of  Parliament,  the  last  of 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Peel's  Bill ;  to  which  Acts  we  have  to 
ascribe  a  long  train  of  suffering  and  a  hideous  mass  of  present  danger. 

The  first  of  these  Acts  suspended  cash  payments  at  the  Bank  ;  the  last 
of  them  has  enacted,  that  cash  payments  shall  be  resumed ;  and  has  pro- 
vided for  the  adoption  of  certain  measures  preliminary  to  that  resumption. 
Here  is  the  great  cause  of  the  distress ;  and  now,  in  justice  to  myself,  I 
will  simply  set  down  a  very  short  account  of  my  endeavours  to  prevent  the 
existence  of  this  cause  of  calamity  and  of  danger. 

At  a  very  early  period  after  my  return  to  England  in  1800,  I  clearly 
perceived  the  dangers  of  this  paper  system  ;  and  I  perceived  not  less 
clearly  that  payments  in  cash  could  never  be  resumed,  without  a  destruc- 
tion of  a  great  part  of  the  Debt,  or,  without  producing,  first,  general  ruin 
and  misery ;  and  last,  a  convulsive  revolution.  During  the  years  from 
1803  to  1810,  it  was  very  seldom  that  a  month  passed  over  my  head  with- 
out an  endeavour  to  inculcate  these  opinions,  for  the  inculcation  of  which 
opinions  I  was  repaid,  in  speech,  in  print,  and  in  conversation,  by  every 
species  of  abuse,  and  in  certain  other  ways,  by  the  severest  of  persecution 
and  punishment  short  of  absolute  killing.  If  ever  man  was  martyr  to  any- 
thing, I  was  a  martyr  to  these  opinions,  which  are  now  put  forth  as  their 
own  by  thousands  upon  thousands  of  men,  who  then  persecuted  me,  or 
who  heartily  applauded  the  persecutors. 

I  now  come  to  the  memorable  epoch  of  1810,  when  the  discussion  upon 
this  grand  subject,  upon  the  decision  as  to  which  I  well  knew  the  fate  of 
England  was  to  turn,  assumed  a  more  regular  and  official  form.  The 
party  to  which  your  Lordship  belonged,  took  the  matter  up,  on  the  motion 
of  the  late  Mr.  Horner,  and  obtained  a  committee  of  inquiry,  which  com- 
mittee was  called  the  Bullion  Committee,  and  which  Committee  reported, 
that  an  Act  ought  to  be  passed  to  compel  the  Bank  to  resume  cash  pay- 
ments at  the  end  of  two  years  from  that  time.  The  Ministerial  party  con- 
tended that  the  Bank  was  able  at  any  time  to  resume  cash  payments  ;  but 
that  it  would  be  inexpedient  that  it  should  do  this  until  peace. 

Thus  stood,  in  1810,  the  opinions,  declarations,  and  propositions  of  the 
two  parties  in  Parliament.  Each  party  had  its  partizans  out  of  doors. 
More  than  two  hundred  pamphlets  were  published  on  the  subject ;  I  stood 
alone,  and,  in  my  work  written  at  that  time,  entitled  Paper  against  Gold, 
I  asserted,  and  1  think  I  proved  to  demonstration,  this  position  :  "That 
"cash  payments  never  could  be  resumed,  without  a  large  reduction  of 
"  the  interest  of  the  Debt,  or,  without  the  utter  ruin  of  all  persons  actively 
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"  engaged  in  trade  of  every  description,  and  in  agriculture."  In  repay- 
ment for  this  new  and  extraordinary  effort  of  mine,  I  had  to  receive  a  fresh 
and  extraordinary  quantity  of  the  foulest  abuse  that  ever  was  poured  forth 
upon  mortal  man ;  but,  as  I  have  most  satisfactorily  experienced,  abuse, 
misrepresentation,  calumny,  have  no  effect  in  enfeebling  the  body,  or  in 
relaxing  the  efforts  of  the  mind,  especially  when  the  latter  is  supported 
by  a  consciousness  of  its  rectitude.  I  knew  I  was  right :  I  knew  that  time 
•was  constantly  working  for  me  and  against  my  calumniators  :  in  that 
knowledge  I  was  gay,  while  I  knew  that  their  "bosoms  were  filled  with 
apprehension,  or,  at  least,  were  the  habitations  of  uncertainty. 

Peace  came;  that  long- looked  for  peace;  that  peace  which  was  to  re- 
move every  obstacle  to  the  resumption  of  cash-payments,  and  upon  the 
arrival  of  which,  even  the  law  positively  said,  cash-payments  were  to  be 
resumed  !  Now  was  the  time  when  that  which  one  party  had  proposed  to 
adopt,  and  which  the  other  party  had  said  would  at  once  take  place  in 
peace  without  any  danger ;  now  was  that  long-looked-for  time  arrived, 
and  it  came  too  with  the  unexpected  good  luck  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  of  the  chaining  of  the  "  arch  enemy  of  our  finances  "  to 
a  rock  !*  Now,  then,  arrived  the  time  for  the  cash  payments  to  be  re- 
sumed, or  for  me  to  exult  in  my  triumph,  and  to  repay  my  calumniators 
with  scorn !  Were  cash  payments  resumed,  my  Lord  ?  O,  no !  my 
prophecy  was  fulfilled.  An  Act  was  passed  to  continue  the  suspension  for 
a  year.  When  that  year  expired,  another  Act  was  passed  to  continue  it 
for  another  year.  When  that  year  was  expired,  another  Act  was  passed 
to  continue  cash  payments  for  two  years  longer !  I  could  hold  no  longer ! 
Triumph  would  burst  forth,  whether  I  would  or  not,  and  out  it  came  in 
the  following  words,  which  I  insert  here,  however,  not  so  much  in  justice 
to  myself,  as  in  the  way  of  present  warning  to  my  country,  every  man  in 
which  country  I  beseech  to  pay  attention  to  these  words,  for  I  am  sure 
every  one  of  them  has  full  as  much  interest  in  the  thing  as  I  have  myself. 

"  The  Parliament,  and,  indeed,  the  country,  were,  as  to  this  question,  divided 
into  two  parties :  one  said,  that  the  Bank  would  be  able  to  pay  in  specie  in  two 
years ;  the  other  said  that  the  Bank  was  always  able  to  pay,  but  that  it  would 
not  be  prudent  to  suffer  the  Bank  to  pay,  till  peace  came.  I  gave  it  as  my 
opinion,  that  peace  would  not  enable  the  Bank  to  pay ;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  her 
ladyship  would  not  pay  in  gold  and  silver  when  peace  should  come.  Thus  far, 
then,  time  has  proved  me  to  have  been  right. 

"  We  must  now  wait  for  TIME  again ;  but,  happily,  we  shall  not  have  to  wait 
long.  Peace  is  now  again  come ;  and  come  in  a  way,  too,  that  seems  to  defy  even 
chance  to  interrupt  its  duration.  Not  only  is  Napoleon  down,  but  he  is  in  our 
hands  ;  he  is  banished  to  a  rock,  of  which  we  have  the  sole  command  and  pos- 
session; he  is  as  completely  in  the  power  of  our  Government  as  if  they  had  him 
in  the  Tower  of  London.  Therefore,  this  great  obstacle  to  gold  and  silver  pay- 
ments is  swept  away.  The  Capets,  or  the  Bourbons,  as  they  call  themselves,  are 
restored.  Spain  has  regained  that  beloved  Ferdinand,  in  whose  cause  we  were 
so  zealous,  and  he  has  restored  the  Inquisition  and  the  Jesuits.  The  Pope,  to 
the  great  joy  of  loyal  Protestants,  is  again  in  the  chair  of  Saint  Peter ;  has 
again  resumed  his  keys  and  his  shepherd's  crook.  In  short,  our  Government, 
so  far  from  dreading  any  enemy,  is  in  strict  alliance  with  every  sovereign  in 
Europe. 

"  Now,  then,  are  come  the  halcyon  days.  Now,  John  Bull  is  to  sit  down  in 
peace  under  his  own  vine  and  his  own  fig-tree  with  no  one  to  make  him  afraid. 
Now  there  will  be,  there  can  be,  no  need  of  armies  or  navies.  Now, 
then,  my  good  neighbours,  we  shall,  surely,  see  gold  and  silver  return. 
Which  of  you  will  bet  any  thing  on  the  affirmative  of  this  proposition?  My 

*  LordCASTLEKEAGn'a  expression  with  regard  to  the  imprisonment  of  Napo- 
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opinion  is,  that  we  shall  not  see  it  return ;  that  we  shall  not  see  the  Bank  pay 
in  gold  and  silver ;  that  we  shall  not  hear  the  Minister  say,  that  the  Old  Lady  is 
ready  with  her  cash.  In  short,  my  opinion  is,  that  another  and  another  Act  of 
Parliament  will  convince  even  the  most  stupid  and  credulous,  that,  as  long  as  the 
dividends  on  the  National  Deht  are  paid,  so  long  will  they  be  paid  in  Bank-notes, 
so  long  will  the  law  protecting  the  Bank  against  demands  in  real  money  remain 
in  full  force :  for,  the  man  that  needs  more  than  two  more  Acts  of  Parliament  to 
produce  this  conviction  in  his  mind,  must  be  an  idiot. 

"  Let  us  wait,  then,  with  patience  for  two  years  more ;  hut,  let  us  keep  our  eye 
steadily  fixed  on  the  movements  of  the  Ministry  and  the  Bank.  Let  us  listen 
quietly  to  all  they  say,  without  seeming  to  take  any  notice  of  what  they  are 
about.  If  they  do  pay  in  cash  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  still  continue  to  pay 
the  dividends,  or  the  interest  of  the  debt,  I  will  frankly  acknowledge,  that  I 
ought  to  pass  for  an  ignorant  pretender  all  the  remainder  of  my  life.  If  they 
do  not  pay  in  cash  at  the  end  of  two  years  more,  then,  what  they  ought  to  pass 
for  I  shall  leave  my  readers  to  decide. 

"  As  to  giving  them  a  longer  tether,  that  is  wholly  out  of  the  question.  Twelve 
years,  is  the  average  length,  it  is  said,  of  the  life  of  man.  I  have  already  given 
them  four.  I  will  allow  them  two  more ;  but,  as  the  grey  hairs  begin  to  thicken  very 
fast  upon  my  head,  as  my  sons  and  daughters  begin  to  walk  faster  than  their 
father  and  mother,  I  certainly  shall  not  lengthen  the  tether  j  but,  at  the  end  of 
two  years  from  this  1st  day  of  the  month  of  September,  1815,  1  shall,  if  I 
still  hold  a  pen,  and  the  Old  Lady  does  not  pay  the  dividends  in  cash,  assume  it 
as  a  notoriously  admitted  fact,  that  she  never  will  and  never  can" 

I  must  confess  that  I  did  revel  a.  little  upon  this  occasion ;  but,  if  I  had 
revelled  ten  times  as  much  as  I  did,  I  should  have  been  fully  justified  in 
so  doing-.  I  laughed  at  the  confusion  of  my  eiiemies,  of  my  stupid  and 
base  traducers;  but  I  had  a  right  to  laugh.  It  was,  after  all,  but  a  mo- 
derate satisfaction  for  the  sarcasms  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  and  for 
the  revilings  of  the  London  press. 

Well,  my  Lord  !  The  two  years  expired,  and  this  new  prophecy  was 
fulfilled.  No  cash  payments  came,  but  another  Act  was  passed  to  con- 
tinue the  suspension  for  another  year ;  however,  this  Act  provided  that 
the  Bank  might  resume  !  Yes,  this  Act  graciously  permitted  the  Bank 
to  resume,  upon  giving  due  notice  of  its  intention,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  This  Act  was  to  expire  in  July,  1819  ;  but,  alas  ! 
before  that  time  arrived,  another  Act  was  passed  continuing  the  suspen- 
sion until  the  1st  of  May,  1823  ! 

O,  delusion  !  Was  there  ever  delusion  like  this  since  the  world  be- 
gun ?  Twenty-six  years  of  putting-off,  and  twelve  Acts  of  Parliament 
appointing  the  time  of  resumption  !  Call  the  reformers  a  set  of  deluded 
people,  indeed !  Have  their  leaders  ever  been  deluded  themselves,  or 
Jiave  they  ever  attempted  to  delude  others  to  an  extent  like  this  ! 

So  much  for  the  past,  my  Lord ;  and  now  we  come  to  the  present  and 
the  future.  The  last  of  the  twelve  Acts  was  what  is  called  Mr.  Peel's 
Bill ;  and  this  Bill,  in  only  four  pages,  decides  the  fate  of  England,  if  it 
be  persevered  in ;  and  it  does  as  much  for  the  public  character  of  its 
rulers  whether  it  be  persevered  in  or  not.  This  Bill  is  not  like  the 
former  Acts,  merely  to  suspend  the  payment  of  cash  at  the  Bank  ;  but  it 
provides  for  payments  in  bullion,  between  the  time  of  passing  it  and  the 
1st  of  May,  1823.  The  substance  of  the  provisions  are  as  follow  :  From 
1st  February  to  1st  October,  1820,  the  Bank  is  to  pay  its  notes,  in  sixty- 
ounce  pieces  of  gold,  at  eighty-one  shillings  an  ounce.  From  1st  of 
October,  1820,  to  1st  of  May  1821,  it  is  to  pay  in  sixty-ounce  pieces,  at 
seventy- nine  shillings  and  sixpence  an  ounce.  From  1st  of  May,  1821, 
to  1st  of  May,  1823,  it  is  to  pay  in  sixty-ounce  pieces  at  seventy-seven 
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shilling's  and  tenpence  halfpenny  an  ounce.     From  the  1st  May,  1823,  it 
is  to  pay  in  specie  as  it  did  in  former  times ! 

The  moment  I  saw  a  newspaper  account  of  this  Bill,  I  said,  and  I  put 
the*  saying  into  print,  that  if  this  Bill  were  carried  into  complete  effect, 
without  a  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  Debt,  I  would  suffer  myself  to 
be  broiled  alive.  I  now  deliberately  repeat  the  saying.  *  To  carry  this 
Bill  into  effect,  is  even  physically  impossible  ;  and  yet  if  a  stop  be  put  to 
its  progress,  where  will  then  be  those  two  Houses  of  Parliament  who 
passed  it  by  an  unanimous  vote  ? 

Here  is  the  cause,  my  Lord.  Here  is  the  great  cause  of  the  distresses 
of  the  country.  Here  is  the  cause  of  the  falling-off  in  the  means  of  the 
landowner;  of  the  ruin  of  the  farmer  and  the  trader;  of  the  swelling  of 
the  poor-rates  and  the  filling  of  the  poor-houses ;  and  of  the  starvation 
in  the  midst  of  plenty  of  the  journeyman  and  the  labourer.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  distress  begun  before  the  passing  of  this  Bill. 
It  begun  the  moment  that  peace  was  seen  to  be  certain  ;  and  it  did  so 
begin,  because  the  paper-money  makers  knew  that  they  would  be  called 
upon,  or  that  they  would  be  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  cash,  when  the 
peace  arrived.  The  renewal  of  the  Suspension  Act,  from  time  to  time, 
did  not  give  them  sufficient  confidence  to  enable  them  to  keep  their  paper 
out  in  the  former  quantity,  and  therefore  the  distress  begun  long  before 
the  passing  of  Mr.  Peel's  Bill.  But  this  Bill  has  insured  a  regular  increase 
of  the  distress,  until  the  month  of  May,  1823  ;  and  when  that  time  arrives, 
if  the  Bill  be  not  before  repealed,  it  has  insured  the  blowing-up  of  the 
system,  if  not  a  convulsive  revolution.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  ex- 
plain to  your  Lordship  the  manner  in  which  this  Bill  operates.  Not  that 
I  should  be  afraid  of  offending  you  by  going  into  such  matter ;  because 
your  Lordship  would  well  know  that  I  meant  the  explanation  for  others 
and  not  for  you.  It  will  be  sufficient  just  to  state  some  of  the  effects  of 
this  Bill.  Before  this  Bill  arrive  at  the  termination  of  its  provisions,  it 
will  cause  wheat  to  sell  for  four  shillings  a  bushel  or  less.  It  will  ruin 
every  man  who  has  borrowed  money  even  to  the  fourth  part  of  the  amount 
of  his  property.  It  will  ruin  every  man  who  trades,  to  any  considerable 
extent,  on  borrowed  capital.  It  will  ruin  every  man  who  has  taken  a 
lease  of  a  farm  for  three  years  to  come.  It  will  ruin  a  great  many  thou- 
sands of  persons  who  have  annuities,  rent-charges,  ground-rents,  mar- 
riage settlements,  and  other  things  to  pay.  It  will  disable  the  Govern* 
ment  from  raising  taxes  sufficient  for  more  than  half  the  demands  upon 
it.  .  It  will  totally  ruin  commerce  and  manufactures.  It  will  convey 
three-fourths  of  the  estates  of  the  nobility  into  the  hands  of  fundholders 
and  stock-jobbers. 

Now,  my  Lord,  I  was  very  confident  in  my  predictions  in  1810  and  in 
1815.  I  am  not  less  confident  now.  But,  I  never  shall  see  this  Bill 
carried  into  full  effect.  O  !  no  !  This  is  one  of  the  things  that  a  Par- 
liament, which  has  been  called  omnipotent,  cannot  do.  This  is  one  of  the 
thing-s  that  it  cannot  do,  though  it  passed  the  Bill  by  an  unanimous  vote. 
It  can  do  many  things  that  I  shall  not  take  the  liberty  to  mention.  It 
can  pass  a  law  to  prevent  the  people  hearing  even  my  prophecies ;  but  it 
cannot  prevent  the  prophecies  from  being  fulfilled. 

Gagging  Bills  and  Dungeon  Bills,  and  Banishment  Bills,  and  even 
Censorship  Bills,  it  can  cause  to  be  carried  into  effect ;  but  to  cause  to  be 
carried  into  effect  Mr.  Peel's  Bill,  is  beyond  the  stretch  of  its  power. 
Before  1  come  to  speak  of  the  difficulties  which  this  Bill  presents  to  a 
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change  of  the  Ministry,  give  me  leave,  my  Lord,  to  draw  your  attention 
for  a  few  minutes  to  the  American  President's  speech,  which  has  just 
been  received  and  published  in  this  country.  In  my  last  letter  to  your 
Lordship,  I  took  occasion  to  assure  you,  that,  what  was  called  distress 
in  that  country  was  by  no  means  removed,  nor,  upon  the  point  of  removal ; 
and  that  I  imagined  that  loans  in  time  of  peace  would,  in  that  country,  as 
well  'as  in  this,  be  resorted  to. 

In  another  part  of  this  number,  your  Lordship  will  find  the  whole  of 
the  President's  speech  or  message.*  You  will  find  that  the  American 
debt  amounts  to  about  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  which  requires 
about  six  millions  of  dollars  to  pay  the  interest  of  it.  You  will  find  that 
last  year,  they  made  a  loan  of  three  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  that 
the  whole  of  the  income  (including  the  three  millions  borrowed)  was  six- 
teen millions  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars,  while  the  expenditure  was 
sixteen  millions  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Here  is  a  deficiency  of 
more  than  three  millions  of  dollars  upon  an  expenditure  of  sixteen  mil- 
lions. How  different  is  this  state  of  things  from  that  of  1817  !  In  that 
year,  there  was  a  large  surplus,  and  the  President  then  announced  his 
intention  to  recommend  to  the  Congress  to  show  its  generosity  towards 
the  old  men  who  had  served  in  the  war  of  the  revolution. 

Having  thus  stated  the  simple  facts,  let  me  now  beseech  your  Lordship's 
attention  for  a  moment  to  the  manner  in  which  the  President  endeavours 
to  plaster  them  over ;  and  I  think  you  will  find,  that  when  republican 
rulers  do  take  the  trowel  in  hand,  they  can  plaster  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
us.  The  passage  which  I  am  about  to  quote,  is  rather  long ;  but  if  the 
instruction  it  gives  do  not  compensate  for  its  length,  a  man  must  have 
very  little  laughter  in  him  that  does  not  find  his  trouble  of  reading  repaid 
by  the  diversion  he  will  receive. 

"  In  communicating  to  you  a  just  view  of  public  affairs,  at  the  commencement 
of  your  present  labours,  I  do  it  with  great  satisfaction  ;  because,  taking  all  circum- 
stances into  consideration  which  claim  attention,  1  see  much  cause  to  rejoice  in  the 
felicity  of  our  situation.  In  making  this  remark,  1  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
to  imply,  that  an  unvaried  prosperity  is  to  be  seen  in  every  interest  of  this  great 
community.  In  the  progress  of  a  nation  inhabiting  a  territory  of  such  vast  ex- 
tent, and  great  variety  of  climate,  every  portion  of  which  is  engaged  in  foreign 
commerce,  and  liable  to  be  affected,  in  some  degree,  by  the  changes  which  occur 
in  the  condition  and  regulations  of  foreign  countries,  it  would  be  strange,  if  the 
produce  of  our  soil,  and  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  our  fellow-citizens,  re- 
ceived, at  all  times,  and  in  every  quarter,  an  uniform  and  equal  encouragement. 
This  would  be  more  than  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  under  circumstances  the 
most  favourable.  Pressures  on  certain  interests,  it  is  admitted,  have  been  felt  ;  but, 
allowing  to  these  their  greatest  extent,  they  detract  but  little  from  the  force  of 
the  remark  already  made.  In  forming  a  just  estimate  of  our  present  situation, 
it  is  proper  to  look  at  the  whole  ;  in  the  outline,  as  well  as  in  the  detail,  a  free, 
virtuous,  and  enlightened  people  know  well  the  great  principles  and  causes  on 
which  their  happiness  depends  ;  and  even  those  who  suffer  most,  occasionally,  in 
their  transitory  concerns,  find  great  relief  under  their  sufferings  from  the  bles- 
sings which  they  otherwise  enjoy,  and  in  the  consoling  and  animating  hope 
which  they  administer.  From  whence  do  these  pressures  come  ?  Not  from  a 
Government  which  is  founded  by,  administered  for,  and  supported  by  the  people. 
We  trace  them  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  epoch  in  which  we  live,  and  to  the 
extraordinary  occurrences  which  have  signalized  it.  The  convulsions  with  which 
several  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  have  been  shaken,  and  the  long  and  destructive  war 
in  which  all  were  engaged,  with  their  sudden  transition  to  a  state  of  peace,  pre- 

*  President  JAMBS  MONROE.  We  do  not  insert  the  whole  Message ;  but  there 
is  an  extract  from  it  contained  in  this  letter,  sufficient  for  the  author's  purpose.  • 
—En. 
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senting,  in  the  first  instance,  unusual  encouragemeut  to  our  commerce,  and  with- 
drawing it  in  the  second,  even  within  its  v/onted  limit,  could  not  fail  to  be 
sensibly  felt  here.  The  station,  too,  which  we  had  to  support  through  this  long 
conflict,  compelled,  as  we  were  finally,  to  become  a  party  to  it  with  a  principal 
Power,  and  to  make  great  exertions,  suffer  heavy  losses,  and  to  contract  con- 
siderable debts,  distributing  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs  by  augmenting,  to  a 
vast  amount,  the  circulating  medium,  and  thereby  elevating,  at  one  time,  the 
price  of  every  article  above  a  just  standard,  and  depressing  it  at  another  below  it, 
had  likewise  its  due  effect. 

•'  It  is  manifest,  that  the  pressures  of  which  we  complain  have  proceeded  in 
a  great  measure,  from  these  causes.  When,  then,  we  take  into  view  the  pros- 
perous and  happy  condition  of  our  country,  in  all  the  great  circumstances  which 
constitute  the  felicity  of  a  nation—every  individual  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all 
his  rights— the  union  blessed  with  plenty,  and  rapidly  rising  to  greatness,  under 
a  national  Government,  which  operates  with  complete  effect  in  every  part,  without 
being  felt  in  any,  except  by  the  ample  protection  which  it  affords,  and  under 
state  governments  which  perform  their  equal  share,  according  to  a  wise  distri- 
bution of  power  between  them,  in  promoting  the  public  happiness — it  is  impos- 
sible to  behold  so  gratifying,  so  glorious  a  spectacle,  without  being  penetrated 
with  the  most  profound  and  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  supreme  author  of 
all  good  for  such  manifold  and  inestimable  blessings.  Deeply  impressed  with 
these  sentiments,  I  cannot  regard  the  pressures  to  which  I  have  adverted  other- 
wise than  in  the  light  of  mild  and  instructive  admonitions;  warning  us  of  dangers 
to  be  shunned  in  future  ;  teaching  us  lessons  of  economy ;  corresponding  with 
the  simplicity  and  purity  of  our  Institutions,  and  best  adapted  to  their  support ; 
evincing  the  connection  and  independence  which  the  various  parts  of  our  happy 
union  have  on  each  other,  thereby  augmenting  daily  our  social  incorporation, 
and  adding,  by  its  strong  ties,  new  strength  and  vigor  to  the  political;  opening 
a  wider  range  and  with  new  encouragement  to  the  industry  and  enterprise  of 
our  fellow-citizens  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  more  especially  by  the  multiplied 
proofs  which  it  has  accumulated,  of  the  great  perfection  of  our  most  excellent 
system  of  government,  the  powerful  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  an  all-merciful 
Creator,  in  securing  to  us  these  blessings." 

You  see,  my  Lord,  that  though  the  President  is  aware  that  he  is  about 
to  announce  the  existence  of  distress,  he  begins  by  saying  that  he  has 
much  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  felicity  of  the  nation,  which  is  so  much 
like  something  that  I  have  frequently  read  in  our  king's  speeches,  that  I 
really  thought  at  first  that  I  was  getting  amongst  the  documents  of  St. 
Stephen's.  However,  he  gets  on ;  and  out  it  comes  that  pressures  have 
been,  felt.  1  did  not  know  before  that  pressure  had  a  plural.  Let  that 
pass,  however,  and  now  we  come,  after  some  high  compliments  to  the 
people,  to  the  ticklish  point,  namely,  "  from  whence  do  these  pressures 
come  ?  "  Aye  !  Aye  !  I  say ;  whence  do  they  come  ? — And  now  hear 
him,  my  Lord  ;  you  will  certainly  think  that  it  is  Lord  Liverpool  that  is 
speaking. — (f  Not  from  the  Government,"  oh  !  no,  no,  no  !  Not  from 
the  Government  to  be  sure  ! — "  Not  from  the  Government,  which  is 
founded  by,  administered  for,  and  supported  by  the  people."  Come, 
come,  Mr.  President  !  This  is  being  "  a  little  tricky,"  as  they  call  it  in 
your  country.  This  is  shocking  logic.  It  amounts  to  the  full  of  our 
doctrine,  that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,  and  it  goes  a  great  deal  further, 
too,  for  it  does  not  leave  the  people  even  a  nominal  responsibility  in  any 
set  of  persons  whatever.  But,  let  us  hear  now,  whence  the  "  pressures  " 
have  come  :  "  we  trace  them  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  epoch  in 
"  which  we  live,  and  to  the  extraordinary  occurrences  which  have  sig- 
"  nalized  it.  The  convulsions  with  which  several  of  the  Powers  of  Europe 
"  have  been  shaken,  and  the  long  and  destructive  war,  in  which  all  were 
"  engaged,  with  their  sudden  transition  to  a  state  of  peace."  Who 
would  not  imagine  that  it  was  Lord  Castlereasrh  himself  that  was  speak- 
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ing  ?  Here  is  all  the  old  empty  stuff,  that  has  long  been  worn  out  here, 
gatherered  carefully  up  to  deck  out  a  presidential  speech  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  By-and-by,  however,  Mr.  Monroe  comes  to  some- 
thing-like  common  sense,  and  speaks  of  the  Vftst  increase  of  the  cir- 
culating medium  that  took  place  at  one  time,  and  of  its  great  subsequent 
diminution.  This  is  sense;  and  why  could  it  not  have  been  uttered 
clearly  and  simply,  and  not  to  be  attempted  to  bo  buried  in  a  heap  of 
nonsense. 

The  last  part  of  the  above-quoted  passage  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
instances  that  ever  came  under  my  view  of  the  art  of  bewildering1.  The 
solemn  acknowledgments  to  God  do  very  little  credit  to  the  President's 
taste ;  while  the  whole  piece  presents  a  confusion  of  ideas,  a  defiance 
of  logic  and  of  grammar,  such  as  I  find  it  impossible  to  pass  over  un- 
noticed, though  I  have  very  great  respect  for  the  character  of  Mr. 
Monroe. 

The  truth  is,  that  he  is  a  very  honest  man  ;  much  too  honest  ever  to 
have  approved  of  a  funding  system  ;  but  that  he  is  fairly  entangled  in  it ; 
and  that,  meaning  to  be  President  a  second  time,  he  dares  not  speak 
of  it  in  the  terms  which  it  merits,  for,  if  he  were  to  do  this,  that  caucus,  on 
whom  his  re-election  depends,  would  take  care  that  he  should  never  fill  the 
President's  chair  again. 

It  is  from  the  Government,  then,  that  the  "  pressures  "  have  come  ; 
and  it  was  the  Government  that,  by  establishing  the  National  Bank  in 
1816,  entailed  the  curse  of  paper-money  upon  America.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  war,  the  whole  might  have  been  swept  away.  That  was  not  only 
my  advice,  but  the  advice  of  many  most  enlightened  men  in  that  country. 
Instead  of  getting  rid  of  the  plague  at  once,  it  was  rendered  permanent, 
by  the  establishment  of  that  Bank  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  President's  flowery 
picture,  my  opinion  is,  that  that  very  paper- money  will  finally  produce  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union.  The  American  farmers  will  not,  I  am  con- 
vinced, suffer  themselves  to  be  robbed  in  order  to  fill  the  pockets  of  stock- 
jobbers. The  interest  of  the  debt  has  hitherto  been  paid  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Custom-house.  The  taxes  so  raised  fall  indirectly  in  part 
upon  the  farmers  ;  but  if  they  attempt  to  go  to  the  homesteads  of  the 
farmers  to  get  the  money  to  pay  the  interest  of  that  debt,  away  goes  in 
one  instant  all  security  for  the  existence  of  the  general  government.  In- 
deed, the  thing  will  never  be  attempted.  It  is  unjust  in  itself,  and  it  will 
have  to  meet  with  an  opposition,  of  which  no  one  not  well  acquainted  with 
American  farmers  can  have  the  smallest  idea.* 

But,  my  Lord,  the  interesting  point  for  us  is  the  proof  that  we  here  have 
of  the  fatal  effects  of  paying  in  gold  what  was  borrowed  in  paper,  even 
in  a  country  like  America.  They  do  there  actually  pay  in  specie  now. 
There  are  no  internal  taxes  worth  notice.  All  the  taxes  of  a  considerable 
farm,  including  poor*rates,  road- rates,  and  school-rates,  amount,  in  a 
whole  year,  to  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  days  wages  of  a  common 
labourer ;  and  yet,  in  a  country  thus  situated,  with  a  superabundance  of 
land  ;  with  a  degree  of  ease  and  comfort  amongst  the  common  people 
unknown  in  any  other  country;  with  an  orderly,  peaceable,  sensible  popula- 
tion :  with  all  these  advantages,  and  with  only  a  debt  of  about  twenty-eight 


*  The  struggle  here  anticipated  13  actually  going  on  at  this  time  (May, 
1S37)»— ED. 
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millions  sterling-,  the  change  from  paper  to  glod  has  produced  what  the 
President  calls  "  pressures."  Yet,  this  unjust,  this  unnatural,  this  really 
wicked  compulsion  to  pay  in  gold  what  was  borrowed  in  paper,  has  pro- 
duced pressures  even  in  America ;  and,  if  the  loaning-  system  be  per- 
severed in,  instead  of  resorting-  to  a  reduction  of  the  debt,  and  especially 
if  an  attempt  be  made  to  make  the  American  farmers  pay  the  interest  of 
that  debt,  my  opinion  is,  that  this  accursed  system  will  produce  a  disso- 
lution of  the  Union.* 

However,  there  is  another  view  to  take  of  this  matter,  and  a  view 
which,  to  us,  is  of  very  great  importance.  Your  Lordship  has  doubtless 
attended  to  the  curious  notion  of  the  promoters  of  Mr.  Peel's  Bill,  that 
commerce  would  revive,  and  that  the  revival  of  commerce  would  be  one 
of  the  means  of  enabling  the  Bank  to  pay  in  specie  without  injury  to  the 
country.  A  notion  may  be  so  completely  absurd,  as  to  set  all  commentary 
at  defiance.  And  this  is  precisely  one  of  that  sort.  But,  though  we  can- 
hot  comment  upon  the  thing,  we  sometimes  find  the  means  of  showing 
the  contrary  of  its  assertion  by  facts  which  transpire.  Now,  my  Lord, 
please  to  observe,  that,  a  few  years  ago  the  revenue  of  the  American  Cus- 
tom-house amounted  to  nearly  a  third  more  than  it  does  now ;  and  I 
believe  that  more  than  five-sixths  of  it  arose  out  of  imports  from  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  cause  of  the  diminution  has  been  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  imports;  and  that  has  arisen  principally  from  the  rising  of 
the  value  of  money  in  England  ;  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  increasing 
inability  in  English  merchants  to  give  credit  to  merchants  in  America; 
which  inability  in  English  merchants  has  principally  arisen  from  the 
drawing-in  of  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  paper  was 
drawn  in  preparatory  to  the  return  to  cash  payments  !  And,  therefore, 
this  Bill  of  Mr.  Peel,  which  was  to  be  rendered  harmless  partly  by  the 
revival  of  commerce,  contained  within  itself  the  efficient  means  of  pre- 
venting that  revival ! 

So  happy  are  we,  my  Lord,  in  heads  to  guide  us  in  the  conducting  of 
our  affairs ;  and  so  true  it  is,  that  it  is  sheer  power,  and  not  wisdom,  by 
which,  in  general,  mankind  are  governed  !  Loan-jobbers  and  stock- 
jobbers, and  brokers  in  silver  and  gold,  are  very  clever  in  managing  their 
affairs,  and  in  the  making  of  money;  but  of  all  the  scourges  that  God, 
in  his  wrath,  ever  permitted  to  be  laid  upon  the  back  of  a  nation ;  the 
severest,  the  most  odious  and  most  degrading,  is,  the  suffering  of  its  af- 
fairs to  be  placed,  even  in  the  smallest  degree,  in  the  hands  of  persons 
of  this  description.  Princes  and  nobles  maybe  blunder- headed;  may 
commit  hundreds  of  follies ;  but  the  effects  of  these  are  open,  visible, 
they  strike  all  eyes,  they  give  offence,  the  errors  are  corrected,  and  the 
nation  is  to  rights  again ;  but  the  minings,  the  sappings,  the  under- 
minings of  the  muck-worm,  are  carried  on  unseen  and  unapprehended, 
till  all  is  hollow,  all  is  false,  all  is  treacherous  to  the  feet :  the  hour  of 
destruction  suddenly  comes,  and  learning,  wisdom,  patriotism,  loyalty  and 
valour  are  all  unavailing. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  convincing  your  Lordship  that  the  attempts  to 
return  to  cash  payments  have  been  the  cause  of  the  ruin  and  misery ; 


*  The  President  JACKSON  avoided  this,  by  paying  off  the  Debt  before  he  at- 
tacked the  paper-money  system.— ED. 
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and  that  those  attempts,  if  they  be  persevered  in,  must  increase  that  ruin 
and  misery,  you  will  agree  with  me,  of  course,  in  opinion,  that  one  of 
two  things  must  be  adopted ;  the  repeal  of  Mr.  Peel's  Bill ;  or,  a  re- 
duction of  the  interest  of  the  Debt. 


A  NEW  YEAR'S  GIFT  TO  THE  FARMERS, 

EXPLAINING  THE  CAUSES  OF  THEIR  PRESENT  EMBARRASSMENTS 
AND  IMPENDING  RUIN. 


(Political  Register,  January,  1821.) 

London,  January  1,  1821. 
FARMERS, 

There  is  a  Scotch  lawyer  who  has  accused  me  of  proscribing  men  by 
whole  classes.  This  is  a  very  greedy  hunter  after  place,  and  he  dislikes 
me  as  naturally  as  a  rat  dislikes  the  cat  which  guards  the  cheese  and 
bacon.  This  accusation  of  his  is  false.  I  never  marked  out  any  class  of 
men  for  proscription.  If  I  have  an  antipathy  to  stock-jobbers  or  seat- 
sellers,  my  antipathy  is  warranted  by  law  as  well  as  by  reason.  These 
men  are  continually  acting  in  open  violation  of  the  law ;  and  they  are 
much  more  proper  objects  of  attack  than  thieves  and  pickpockets  are, 
because  these  latter,  though  they  violate  the  law,  do  not  carry  on  the 
violation  openly,  confessedly  and  boastingly. 

To  complain  of  the  misconduct  of  whole  classes  of  men,  is  not  to 
proscribe  such  classes.  In  surveying  the  different  classes ;  in  making  a 
comparative  estimate  of  their  public  conduct;  in  taking  a  view  of  "the 
effects  of  that  conduct :  those  who  do  this,  and  who  choose  to  put  the 
result  of  their  observations  upon  paper,  have  surely  a  right  to  give  the 
preference  to  one  class  before  another ;  to  praise  those  deemed  worthy  of 
praise,  and  to  censure  those  deemed  worthy  of  censure. 

Proceeding  upon  these  principles,  and  taking  a  fair  view  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  persons  of  different  classes  in  this  kingdom,  I  have  often 
said,  and  I  still  say,  that  the  farmers  form  the  class  who  have  conducted 
themselves  in  the  worst  manner.  In  talking  of  classes,  however,  I  am 
not  to  be  supposed  to  include  the  traffickers  in  seats  and  the  jobbers  in 
stocks  ;  because  these  are  really  proscribed  by  the  law  ;  they  are  two  sets 
of  criminals ;  and  are  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with  classes  who 
have  been  guilty  of  political  offences,  whether  of  commission  or  of 
omission.  You,  the  farmers,  have  not  only  been  deficient  in  point  of 
public  spirit ;  you  have  not  only  shown  a  willingness  to  support  a  system, 
which  has  at  last  brought  even  yourselves  to  the  verge  of  destruction  ;  but 
you  have  voluntarily  aided  and  abetted  those  by  whom  the  system  has 
been  carried  on ;  and,  what  is  still  worse,  you  have  appeared  to  take 
pleasure  in  the  persecution  of  every  man,  whose  zeal  has  urged  him  for- 
ward to  oppose  that  system.  You  are,  therefore,  not  proper  objects  of 
compassion ;  all  of  us  suffer,  but  you  merit  your  sufferings. 
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I  speak  here  with  numerous  very  honourable  exceptions;  and  if  I  did 
not.  in  the  most  marked  manner  make  these  exceptions.  I  should  be  guilty 
of  crying  injustice ;  for,   I   know  many  farmers,  who  are  amongst  the 
most  ardent    friends   of    freedom    and   of  justice,    and    who   are  also 
amongst  the   most  enlightened    men  with  whom  I  have  ever  had   the 
honour  to  be  acquainted      If  I  personally  know  many  such,  the  whole 
number  of  such  farmers  must   be  great.     My  natural  partialities,  my 
liking  for  your  calling  and  state  of  life,  the  pleasure  I  derive  from  par- 
ticipating, though  it  were  only  by  books,  in  your  pursuits ;  all  these  na- 
turally dispose  me  to  see  in  every  farmer  a  man  of  public  spirit,  of  ardour 
in  the  cause  of  freedom,  as  well  as  to  find  in  him,  what  are  very  seldom 
wanting,  a  clear  understanding,  and  soundness  of  judgment.     But  (al- 
ways speaking  with  numerous  exceptions)  I   am  constrained  to  confess, 
that,  as  to  public  matters,  I  have  always  found  you  miserably  selfish  and 
destitute  of  feeling ;  the  causes  of  which  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to 
point  out ;  but  the  effects  are  manifest  in  the  continuation  of  a  system, 
which  has  been  productive  of  a  greater  mass  of  human  suffering  than,  as 
I  believe,  was  ever  before  experienced,   in  a  like  space  of  time,   in  any 
country  in  the  world.     And,  I  am  really  of  opinion,  that  this  system  will 
continue  until  you  shall  feel  very  nearly  what  your  miserable  labourers 
now  feel. 

Considering  your  past  conduct,  I  can  deem  nothing  due  to  you  in  the 
way  either  of  instruction  or  advice.  I  do  not,  in  addressing  you  upon  the 
cause  of  your  ruin,  act  from  a  hope  or  even  a  desire  to  relieve  you,  or 
render  you  assistance  in  any  way  whatever.  You  and  your  affairs  are  a 
subject  of  pure  speculation  with  me.  I  write  about  you  with  as  little 
feeling  as  a  chemist  writes  about  the  things  that  pass  through  his  crucible. 
But,  you  form  a  curious  subject  for  the  political  philosopher ;  and  to  de- 
velope  the  nature  of  your  concerns  may  be  of  use  to  the  nation  at  large, 
not  only  at  the  present  time,  but  in  times  yet  to  come. 

It  is  now  about  six  years  since  you  began  to  feel  the  pinchings  of  dis- 
tress. This  feeling  filled  you  with  the  desire  of  seeking  a  remedy  through 
the  assistance  of  a  legislative  measure.  For  nobody  did  you  feel  as  long 
as  you  were  thriving ;  but,  the  moment  you  ceased  to  thrive,  you  flew  to 
the  Government  for  that  assistance  and  protection,  which  you  had  never 
called  for  in  behalf  of  any  other  human  being.  Your  prices  fell ;  and 
the  notion  got  into  your  minds,  that  the  sole  remedy  was  to  make  the 
prices  rise  again.  The  means  of  accomplishing  this  object,  was,  as  you 
thought,  to  prevent  the  importation  of  farm  produce  from  other  coun- 
tries. Hence  the  Corn  Bill,  which  not  only  with  your  approbation,  but 
agreeably  to  your  pressing  entreaties,  was  passed  with  troops  drawn  up 
round  the  Houses  of  Parliament!  After  this  there  was  nothing  that 
ever  could  arise  that  would  leave  you  just  ground  of  complaint :  for  in 
this  one  thing,  we  see  you  deprived  of  all  claim  to  the  compassion  of 
any  part  of  your  countrymen. 

From  that  day  to  this  day,  your  affairs  have  been  upon  the  decline ; 
your  embarrassments  have  been  increasing;  your  final  ruin  has  become, 
daily,  more  manifestly  unavoidable.  Still  you  cry  on  for  Corn  Bills  and 
Wool  Bills;  still  you  call  out  for  what  you  call  protection;  and  during 
the  last  two  years,  or  thereabouts,  you  have  been  forming  yourselves 
into  combinations  (far  less  clearly  lawful  than  the  clubs  and  societies  of 
Reformers),  in  order  to  produce  an  extension  of  the  effect  of  the  Corn 
Bills.  At  last,  however,,  the  Government  and  the  Parliament  have  told 
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you,  that  they  can  do  nothing  for  your  relief;  that  the  "  healing  hand  of 
time"  can  alone  effect  your  cure;  while  time,  your  true  and  faithful 
councillor,  tells  you  that  it  has  no  remedies  in  store. 

I  should  suppose,  that,  within  the  last  five  years,  you  must  have  ex- 
pended amongst  you,  on  writers,  printers,  publishers,  secretaries,  club- 
rooms,  agents,  and  one  thing  and  the  other,  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
money,  at  least,  in  order  to  effect  a  rise  i  n  the  price  of  corn.  All  this 
money  has  been  wholly  thrown  away.  It  has  answered  no  purpose  but  that 
of  keeping  up  the  deception  in  your  own  minds,  and  of  giving  offence  to 
the  rest  of  the  community.  If  you  had  followed  the  advice  which  I  gave 
in  the  years  1814,  1815,  and  1816,  how  different  at  this  time  would  be 
your  situation ! 

In  explaining  to  you  the  causes  of  your  ruin,  first  let  me  endeavour  to 
get  out  of  your  minds  the  erroneous  notion  that  high  price  is,  in  itself 
considered  a  good  thing.  If  wheat  were  sold  for  a  shilling  a  bushel,  the 
farmer  might  be  better  off  than  if  it  were  sold  at  twenty  shillings  a 
bushel.  If  a  man  give  a  hundred  shillings  an  acre  rent  for  his  land,  and 
sell  his  wheat  for  twenty  shillings  a  bushel,  he  is  not  so  well  off  as 
the  farmer  who  gave  three  shillings  an  acre  for  his  land,  and  who  sold 
his  wheat  at  a  shilling  a  bushel.  If  one  shilling  would  buy  a  yard  of 
broadcloth,  the  farmer  who  got  that  shilling  for  a  bushel  of  wheat,  would 
be  a  richer  man  in  that  respect  than  the  farmer  who  had  to  give  thirty 
shillings  for  a  yard  of  broadcloth,  and  who  must  sell  his  wheat  for  twenty 
shillings  the  bushel.  It  is  not,  therefore,  you  see,  mere  high  price  that 
can  be  any  good  to  you.  You  should  make  a  distinction  between  positive 
amount  and  relative  amount.  By  positive  amount  I  mean  the  amount  in 
itself  considered.  And  then,  as  mere  amount,  twenty  shillings  is  better 
than  one.  But  when  the  amount  is  relative;  that  is  to  say,  when  it  is  to 
be  considered  relatively  to,  or  in  comparison  with,  other  sums ;  then  one 
shilling  in  this  case  may  be  better  than  the  twenty  in  the  other.  For,  if 
I  can  buy  a  greater  quantity  of  useful  things  with  one  shilling,  than  I 
can  with  twenty  shillings,  it  is  clear  that  the  one  shilling  is  better  than 
the  twenty.  Therefore,  it  is  not  at  the  sum  received  that  you  are  alone 
to  look;  but  also  at  the  sum  which  it  is  required  that  you  should 
expend. 

Keep  these  things  in  mind,  and  you  will  soon  discover  that  it  is  not  an 
augmentation  of  your  receipts  that  you  ought  to  have  been  seeking  for  ; 
but  a  reduction  of  your  expenses.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  you  is  a 
falling  off  in  the  prices  of  your  produce ;  and,  therefore,  the  first  thing 
which  an  unreflecting  man  does,  under  such  circumstances,  is  to  seek  for 
a  rise  in  the  price.  To  seek  for  a  lessening  of  the  outgoings  does  not 
occur  to  him  so  quickly.  It  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  greater  difficulty, 
and  much  slower  in  the  accomplishment.  Besides,  he  doss  not  perceive 
any  hope  of  success  in  this  way  ;  especially  when  he  reflects  that  his  out- 
goings consist,  for  the  greater  part,  of  rents,  tithes  and  taxes.  The  first 
he  is  generally  bound  to  pay  by  lease  ;  the  second  he  is  also  bound  to 
pay  by  lease,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  tithes  are  taken  in  kind,  to 
avoid  which  mode  of  payment,  he  will  make  almost  any  sacrifice  ;  and 
from  the  fourth  he  sees  no  more  possibility  of  fleeing  than  from  death 
itself.  He  looks  upon  the  tax-gatherer  as  inflexible,  irresistible  and  im- 
mortal. To  cope  with  such  a  power  he  has  no  hope.  He,  therefore, 
looks  to  the  remedy  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  the  effect  of  which  shall 
be  to  raise  his  prices,  and  to  keep  them  up.  He  sues  for  a  compromise 
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with  his  landlord,  his  parson,  and  the  tax-gatherer,  and  he  says,  "  secure 
"  me  high  prices,  and  I  will  pay  you  your  rent,  your  tithes  and  your 
"  taxes." 

This  has  been  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  farmers.  Acts  of 
Parliament  have  accordingly  been  passed  ;  the  objects  of  those  Acts  were 
to  raise  the  price  of  farm  produce,  and  to  keep  it  up,  and  still  the  ruin 
of  the  farmers  has  proceeded  steadily  on.  They  have  not  perceived  the 
real  cause  of  their  ruin  ;  and,  therefore,  I  will  now,  for  about  the  hun- 
dredth time,  explain  to  them  that  cause. 

When,  in  any  community,  the  quantity  of  money,  or  of  circulating 
medium,  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the 
dealings  in  that  community,  then  prices  are  high.  When  the  quantity 
of  money  or  circulating  medium  in  such  community  is  small,  then  prices 
are  low.  The  reasons  of  these  are  very  clear,  and  need  not  now  be 
stated.*  It  is  of  no  consequence  to  a  community,  or  to  any  part  of  it, 
whether  there  be  much  or  whether  there  be  little  money  in  circulation 
within  such  community,  provided,  mind,  that  there  be  no  fluctuation  in 
the  quantity.  But,  if  there  be  fluctuations  in  the  quantity ;  if  there  be  a 
change  from  a  small  quantity  to  a  great  quantity  ;  or,  from  a  great  one 
to  a  small  one :  then  all  the  affairs  of  the  community  experience  dis- 
turbance :  instead  of  a  fair  chance  of  gain  or  of  loss,  distributed  promis- 
cuously amongst  the  several  members  of  the  community ;  and  leaving  to 
ingenuity,  industry,  skill,  economy,  and  providential  foresight,  all  the 
advantages  whrch  they  naturally  secure  to  their  possessors ;  instead  of 
this,  a  circulating  medium,  fluctuating  in  its  quantity,  divides  the  com- 
munity into  classes ;  and  of  these  classes  it  ruins  some  and  enriches 
others ;  or  it  diminishes  the  wealth  of  some,  and  betters  the  condition  of 
others.  Let  us  suppose  a  community  with  a  money,  or  circulating 
medium  ;  and  it  will  be  best  to  call  it  money  at  once,  it  being  all  the  same 
in  this  respect  whether  it  be  paper  or  gold.  Let  us  suppose  a  commu- 
nity with  money  to  the  amount  often  millions  of  pounds.  Let  us  suppose 
that  wheat  sells  for  five  shillings  a  bushel,  while  this  quantity  of  money  is 
afloat.  If  this  money  be  (by  any  means  whatever)  augmented  in  quantity 
to  twenty  millions  instead  of  ten,  wheat  will  necessarily  sell  for  ten  shillings 
the  bushel.  It  will  sell  indeed  for  more  ;  because  the  latter  ten  millions 
will  cause  the  whole  mass  to  move  quicker  from  hand  to  hand,  and  any 
given  piece  of  money  of  the  twenty  millions,  will  have  much  greater  power 
than  any  piece  of  the  ten  millions  (the  pieces  being  of  the  same  nominal 
amount)  has  ever  had. 

It  is  very  clear,  that  all  the  time  that  the  augmentation  of  the  money  is 
going  on,  prices  will  go  on  rising  ;  and  the  farmer  will  go  on  reaping  ad- 
vantage from  such  rise.  Suppose  he  has  a  lease  for  seven  years,  when 
the  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  money  is  beginning;  and  suppose  his 
rent  to  be  a  hundred  pounds  a  year.  It  will  then  require  400  bushels  of 
wheat  to  pay  his  rent ;  but  when  the  quantity  of  money  has  been  aug- 
mented to  twenty  millions,  it  will  then  require,  to  pay  his  rent,  only  200 
bushels  of  wheat  at  the  most.  The  same  cause  will  produce  the  same 
effects  with  regard  to  tithes,  which  he  takes  on  lease,  and  also  with  regard 
to  taxes. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  the  time  a  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  money 
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is  going  on,  prices  will  go  on  falling ;  and  the  farmer  will  go  on  suffering 
from  such  fall.  His  rent  which,  at  first,  demanded  four  hundred  bushels 
of  wheat,  would  go  on  every  year  demanding  more  and  more,  till  at  last, 
when  the  quantity  of  money  has  been  lessened  by  one-half,  his  rent  will 
demand -eight  hundred  bushels  of  wheatper  annum.  His  tithes,  if  he  has 
them  on  lease,  will  oppress  him  in  the  same  way;  as  will  also  his  taxes. 

If  you  keep  this  clearly  in  your  minds,  you  will  soon  perceive  that  it  is 
not  Corn  Bills  that  can  relieve  you  ;  and  though  I,  by  no  means,  wish  to 
prevent  the  presenting  of  those  petitions  which  you  are  again,  I  under- 
stand, preparing  for  the  Parliament ;  and  which,  while  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly do  the  mass  of  the  people  any  harm,  may  serve  to  amuse  you,  and 
to  produce  long  botheration  speeches,  which  are  a  great  diversion  to 
me.  I  by  no  means  wish  to  prevent  you  from  sending  these  petitions. 
They  will  give  employment  to  clerks,  printers  and  paper-makers.  These  are 
rather  unproductive  labourers,  to  be  sure;  but  their  employment  is  as  bene- 
ficial, at  any  rate,  as  the  digging  of  holes  one  day  and  filling  them  up  the 
next,  a  mode  of  employment  suggested  by  the  profound  Castlereagh,  to 
whom  you  have  given  your  cordial  support;  and  in  defence  of  the  system 
of  which  he  is  one  of  the  conductors,  you  so  gallantly  drew  your  swords 
on  St.  Peter's-field  at  Manchester.  I  by  no  means  wish  to  prevent  you 
from  presenting  these  petitions  to  a  Parliament  which  you  so  much  ap- 
prove of;  but,  that  I  myself  may  not,  from  my  silence,  pass  for  a  fool, 
too,  I  think  it  right  to  tell  you,  as  I  told  you  in  1814  and  1815,  that  Corn. 
Bills  can  do  you  no  good  •  that  all  they  can  do  for  you,  is  to  assist  in 
adding  to  your  ruin,  while  they  expose  you,  at  the  very  same  time,  to  the 
hatred  of  the  rest  of  the  community. 

The  cause ;  that  is  to  say,  the  immediate  cause,  of  your  ruin  is,  fall  in 
prices.  The  cause  of  that  is,  a  diminution  of  the  money  in  the  country. 
The  cause  of  that  diminution  is,  an  endeavour,  on  the  part  of  the  Par- 
liament, to  compel  the  Bank  to  pay  in  gold  and  silver,  instead  of  pro- 
mising to  promise  to  pay,  for  so  many  years,  and  paying,  in  fact,  in  bits> 
of  oblong  material,  consisting  of  oil,  lamp-black,  and  ground  rags.  The 
cause  of  this  endeavour  to  return  to  cash-payments  is  of  a  mixed 
nature  :  partly  moral  and  partly  political.  The  men  in  the  Ministry, 
and  in  Parliament,  who  conduct  the  affairs  of  this  happy  nation,  began 
to  be  ashamed  of  not  returning  to  cash-payments,  agreeably  to  the 
declarations  and  enactments.  They  began  to  be  ashamed  to  look 
one  another  in  the  face ;  and  there  were  not  wanting  persons  to  taunt 
them  with  the  failure  of  their  promises.  But,  besides  this,  they  saw  (for 
even  an  idiot  must  have  seen),  that,  until  the  country  returned  to  cash- 
payments,  it  never  would  dare  to  go  to  war ;  and  this  for  two  reasons, 
first  because  the  expenses  of  a  new  war  would  compel  them  to  make  new 
and  enormous  issues  of  paper-money  ;  and,  second,  because  in  a  state  of 
war,  no  man  could  answer  for  the  credit  of  the  paper-money  for  one  single, 
day,  seeing  that  any  foreign  nation  might,  according  to  our  own  example, 
in  our  conduct  towards  France  and  America,  render  our  circulating  paper  as 
worthless  as  so  many  pieces  of  those  rags  which  you  fling  over  your  land 
for  the  purpose  of  manure. 

Here,  then,  brother  Jobbernoles ;  here  brother  chewbacons;  here 
brother  clodthumpers  ;  here  are  the  causes,  immediate  and  remote,  of 
your  ruin;  of  your  removal  from  farm-houses  to  workhouses;  of  your 
change  from  big  plump  cheeks  and  swelled-out  bellies,  to  lantern  jaws 
and  herring  paunches.  Take  a  good  look  at  these  causes.  Think  a 
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little  about  your  bankers  and  your  banker's  book.  Recollect  how  easy 
you  used  to  get  money  from  your  banker ;  and  pray  mark  well  that  your 
stock  now  belongs  to  him  much  more  than  to  yourselves. 

It  is  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  money  circulating  in  the  country, 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  your  ruin.*  The  Ministry,  and  that  Par- 
liament which  you  like  so  well;  these  good  gentlemen  did,  for  the 
reasons  above-stated,  wish  a  return  to  cash-payments.  In  order  to  return 
to  cash-payments,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Bank  should  reduce  the  quan- 
tity of  its  paper-money.  The  Bank  reduced  its  quantity  of  paper-money  ; 
the  country  bankers  did  the  same.  Prices  fell  in  consequence  of  this. 
Wheat  came  down  from  twelve  shillings  a  bushel  to  eight  or  seven.  You 
had  still  the  same  nominal  sum  of  rent  to  pay,  of  tithes,  in  many  cases, 
and  of  taxes  in  all  cases.  Your  corn  having  fallen  in  price  nearly  one-half, 
you  have  now  to  give  nearly  twice  the  quantity  of  it  to  the  landlord,  the 
parson,  the  tax-gatherer,  that  you  gave  before.  So  that,  your  ruin  must  be 
inevitable.  Your  labourers,  indeed,  and  servants  in  husbandry,  you  have 
compelled  to  lower  their  wages  in  proportion  to  the  fall  in  your  prices  ; 
but  in  pinching  them  to  the  utmost  of  your  power  you  have  been  unable 

*  This  was  always  contended  by  Mr.  COBBETT,  but'denied  by  most  of  the  poli- 
ticians, both  writers  and  speakers.  The  distresses  that  he  was  now  (1821) 
writing  on,  went  on  increasing,  till,  in  1822,  prices  began  to  rise  again,  by  another 
issue  of  Bank-notes  ;  but,  as  this  is  a  thing  not  avowed  at  the  time  of  doing  it, 
we  must  get  the  avowal  where  and  when  we  can.  In  this  case  we  now  have  it  ; 
for,  on  the  issue  of  notes  to  cure  the  distresses  of  1821-2,  speculations  of  the 
wildest  kind  sprang  up,  the  prosperity  was  surprising,  but  in  1825-6  came  a  panic 
which  had  nearly  blown  up  the  whole  affair.  In  1832  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  sat  to  consider  of  a  renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter,  and,  amongst  the 
evidence  that  they  took,  is  that  of  Mr.  WARD,  one  of  the  Bank  Directors,  who, 
in  page  137  of  the  Minutes,  gives  this  account  of  the  putting  out  of  notes  in  1822, 
in  order  to  raise  up  prices:  "  Do  you  recollect,  that,  when  his  Majesty's  Govern - 
"  mentin  1822,  decided  upon  the  plan  of  putting  an  additional  four  millions  into 
"  circulation,  it  was  then  stated  by  Mr.  HUSKISSON,  that  one  of  the  chief  objects 
"  his  Majesty's  Government  had  in  that  operation  was  to  revive  speculation, 
"  which  was  then  dormant,  upon  which  revival  they  placed  their  main  hope  of 
*'  restoring  the  prosperity  of  the  country ;  and  do  you  not  consider  that  the  increase 
"  that  was  occasioned  would  have  a  natural  tendency  to  revive  and  to  increase  specu- 
"  lation  ? — I  recollect  distinctly  many  circumstances  referred  to.  Government, 
"  at  that  time,  received  many  complaints  relating  to  the  Agricultural  distress  and 
"  the  depression  of  prices ;  and  I  think,  the  price  of  wheat  was  at  one  time  as 
"  low  as  37s. ;  the  average  for  the  year  was  as  low  as  about  43s.  My  own  opinion 
"  is,  that,  whatever  circumstances  were  in  operation,  one  of  the  most  unfavour- 
"  able  circumstances  that  occasioned  the  low  price  was  the  very  low  state  of  the 
t{  aggregate  currency  of  the  country.  The  amount  of  country  notes  which  had 
"  been  at  twenty  millions,  had  become  reduced  in  one  year  to  sixteenmillions,  and 
<{  had  then  been  reduced  to  eleven  millions-,  and  by  the  year  1821 "  [the  year  that 
"  Mr.  COBBETT  addressed  the  above  to  the  Farmers]  "  it  had  been  reduced  to 
"  seven  millions  sterling ;  the  consequence  was,  that  not  only  were  prices  low,  but 
"  that  a  disinclination  to  transact  business,  and  a  great  deal  of  positive  evil,  ex- 
"  isted ;  and  I  think  the  Agriculturists  had  a  clear  right  to  complain  of  that  cir- 
"  cumstance.  I  think  the  Government  had  a  clear  right  to  try  to  restore  the 
"  prices,  in  some  degree  to  relieve  them  from  that  depression,  and  I  do  not  know 
91  any  other  means  by  which  it  could  be  done  than  by  giving  them  at  least  as  good 
"a  currency,  as  full  a  currency,  as  was  legitimate  in  connection  with  the  laws 
41  relative  to  the  currency."  Mr.  WARD  had  before  stated,  page  135,  that  the 
Government  had  caused  four  millions  of  money  (notes)  to  be  put  put  by  the 
Bank,  in  order  to  effect  a  rise  of  prices ;  so  that,  here  we  have  it  given  in  evi- 
dence by  a  Bank  Director,  that  the  Government  and  the  Bank  together,  regulate 
the  prices  of  goods  and  produce,  by  the  issuing  and  withdrawing  of  paper- 
money. — ED. 
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to  keep  employed  the  same  number  of  hands  as  before.  Still  the  poor 
creatures  must  continue  to  exist.  They  cannot  be  knocked  on  the  head. 
It  would  not  be  safe  to  suffer  a  million  or  two  of  persons  in  one  country 
to  be  without  food.  They  would  break  out,  and,  thinking-  that  they  were 
not  born  to  starve  in  a  land  of  plenty,  mould  take  the  food;  therefore, 
they  must  be  fed,  in  a  way  sufficient  to  keep  them  alive.  Hence  comes 
a  dreadful  augmentation  of  the  poor-rates ;  and  that,  too,  just  at  the 
very  time,  when,  even  without  this  new  charge,  you  are  upon  the  point  of 
becoming  paupers. 

Do  you  understand  this  ?  Can  you  misunderstand  it  ?  Indeed,  to 
suppose  you  capable  of  misunderstanding  what  I  have  here  written,  would 
be  to  suppose  you  less  rational  than  the  horses  or  the  oxen  that  drag 
your  ploughs  and  waggons.  Nevertheless,  I  will  place  the  matter  in 
another  point  of  view  ;  for,  the  salvation  of  the  country  depends,  and  it 
wholly  depends,  upon  this  matter  being  clearly  understood. 

You  will  observe,  that,  while  the  regular  diminution  in  the  quantity  of 
money  in  the  country  ruins  you,  it  does  great  good  to  some  other  classes 
of  the  community.  We  have  seen  how  it  must  benefit  a  landlord  who 
let  his  farm  some  time  back.  We  have  seen  that  it  gives  him  [four  hun- 
dred bushels  of  wheat  in  place  of  two  hundred.  We  have  seen  that  this 
is  the  case  when  corn  has  been  brought  down  to  half  the  price  at  which 
it  was  when  the  farm  was  taken.  And,  by-the-by,  corn  is,  at  this  hour, 
taking  barley,  oats  and  wheat  together,  at  less  than  half  the  average  price, 
which  it  brought  for  many  years  previous  to  1814.  We  have  seen,  then, 
that  the  landlord  in  such  a  case,  gets  twice  as  much  as  he  got  before.  But, 
so  also  does  the  fundholder,  the  placeman,  the  pensioner,  the  sinecurist, 
the  army,  the  navy,  the  tax-gatherer  himself,  and  every  other  creature 
who  lives  upon  the  produce  of  the  taxes. 

Now,  suppose  you  were  to  agree  at  Michaelmas  to  give  your  servant- 
men  twenty-four  pounds  a  year  a-piece,  and  your  servant-women  twelve 
pounds  a  year  a-piece.  Suppose  they  were  to  board  themselves,  and 
were  to  receive  their  wages  monthly.  Suppose  that,  just  after  you  had 
made  the  bargain,  a  law  were  to  be  passed  to  compel  you  to  pay  them  these 
wages,  and  an  addition  to  them,  regularly  increased  from  month  to  month, 
in  such  proportion  as  would  make  the  last  month  for  every  man  four 
pounds,  and  the  last  month  for  every  woman  two  pounds.  I  am  sup- 
posing the  increase  to  have  been  gradual  from  the  first  month  to  the  last ; 
and,  in  that  case,  you  would  at  the  end  of  the  year,  have  paid  each  man 
thirty-six  pounds,  and  each  woman  eighteen  pounds,  instead  of  the 
twenty-four  pounds  and  the  twelve  pounds  that  you  had  agreed  for. 

Now,  how  should  you  relish  a  law  like  this  ?  How  should  you  relish 
such  a  law,  and  how  should  you  act  while  Dick  and  Bess  were  pocketting 
your  money  and  laughing  in  your  faces  ?  Would  you  not  swear  and 
stamp,  and  kick  the  dogs  about  the  house,  as  you  do  in  a  rainy  harvest  ? 
Would  you  not  bellow  like  your  calves  and  roar  like  your  bulls  ?  Yet, 
this  is  precisely  what  has  been  done  by  that  Parliament  which  you  so  much 
love,  with  regard  to  the  wages  of  placemen,  and  the  pay  and  income  of  all 
others,  whose  income  and  pay  come  out  of  the  taxes.  You  can  see  clearly 
enough  that  you  pay  the  landlord  and  the  parson  more  than  you  ought  to 
pay.  You  grumble,  and  pretty  loudly,  too,  with  regard  to  them  ;  and  you 
vent  your  ill-humour  most  copiously  upon  the  poor ;  but  the  fundholders, 
the  placemen,  the  sinecure  gentlemen  and  ladies :  these  you  take  special 
care  never  to  offend  by  your  unmannerly  complaints  and  reproaches.  Tq 
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support  these,  you  not  only  give  your  money  freely ;  but,  upon  all  occa- 
sions, you  come  boastingly  forward  with  offers  of  your  services  and  your 
lives. 

There  are  some  of  you  who  have  borrowed  money,  by  mortgage,  bond, 
annuity,  or  under  some  other  shape.  If  you  did  this  five  years  ago,  you 
must  now  pay  twice  as  much  interest  as  you  did  the  first  year  after  the 
loan  was  made ;  just  in  the  same  way  that  you,  if  a  renter,  must,  as  above 
proved,  pay  a  double  rent  to  the  landlord.  You  must  sell  twice  as  many 
bushels  of  corn  to  get  the  money  to  pay  your  interest  as  you  had  to  sell 
to  pay  your  interest  during  the  first  year  of  the  loan.  Now,  let  us  take  a 
simple  case  :  suppose  a  farmer  has  borrowed  on  mortgage  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  suppose  his  farm  to  have  been  worth  two  thousand  pounds 
•when  he  borrowed  the  money.  Suppose  the  loan  to  have  been  made  to 
him  six  years  ago.  The  interest  of  the  thousand  pounds  then  required 
about  seventy  bushels  of  wheat.  This  was  what  he,  in  fact,  bargained  to 
pay.  Now,  suppose  a  law  be  passed,  or  a  series  of  laws  to  be  passed,  to 
compel  him  to  pay  more  than  he  had  bargained  to  pay.  About  ten  pounds 
more  the  first  year.  That  is  to  say,  nearly  sixty  pounds,  instead  of  fifty 
pounds.  Nearly  twenty  pounds  the  next  year,  more  than  the  fifty.  And 
so  on,  till,  at  this  time,  he  has  to  pay  a  hundred  a-year  in  place  of  the 
fifty  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  has  to  sell  a  hundred  and  forty  bushels 
of  wheat,  instead  of  seventy  bushels  of  wheat,  to  pay  the  interest  with. 
Suppose,  I  say,  that  a  law  had  been  passed  just  after  he  had  made  the 
loan,  to  compel  him  to  make  payments  in  this  increased  way ;  and  sup- 
pose, further,  that  the  same  law  authorized  the  mortgagee  to  enter  up  his 
mortgage,  and  to  sell  the  farm,  which  farm,  observe,  will  now  sell  for  only 
one  thousand  pounds  instead  of  two.  Suppose  the  farm  to  sell  for  less  than 
a  thousand  pounds,  and  the  mortgagee  to  seize  the  goods  of  the  farmer, 
and  to  take  the  very  bed  from  under  his  wife  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
Suppose  a  law  like  this  to  be  passed,  suppose  the  law  to  say  that  these 
things  shall  take  place  ;  what  would  the  farmer  ;  what  would  the  ruined 
monopolizer  of  loyalty  say?  Would  he  not  rail  a  bit?  Would  he  not 
begin  to  think  that  his  boisterous  and  blackguard  execrations  against  the 
Radicals  had  been  improperly  employed  ?  Yet,  this  is  precisely  the  effect 
of  the  laws  which  have  been  passed,  and  the  measures  which  have  been 
adopted,  to  cause  a  return  to  cash  payments. 

If,  therefore,  you  have  not  completely  taken  leave  of  your  senses,  you 
•will  cease  to  clamour  about  Corn  Bills.  You  will  no  longer  be  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  men  of  sense.  You  will  no  longer  be  objects  of  hatred 
amongst  the  other  classes  of  the  community ;  but  will  join  with  the  rest 
of  your  countrymen  in  calling  for  a  remedy  which  is  pointed  out  by  com- 
mon sense.  Before,  however,  I  speak  of  that  remedy,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary, or,  at  least,  it  may  be  useful  to  notice,  what  is  going  on  amongst 
you,  in  the  several  parts  of  the  country.  Time  and  experience  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  effect  upon  you.  I  have,  before  me,  an 
"  Address  from  the  Huntingdonshire  Agricultural  Association,  to  the  Occu- 
piers of  Lands."  This  Address  appears  to  have  proceeded  from  an  asso- 
ciation of  landlords,  who  are  calling  upon  the  occupiers  to  come  forward 
again  with  petitions  ;  and  this  they  do  in  the  following  curious  manner. 
They  put  thirteen  questions  to  them,  which,  they  say,  must  all  be  answered 
in  the  negative ;  and,  then,  they  most  earnestly  exhort  them  to  come 
boldly  forward  and  petition.  They  tell  them  to  petition  boldly  and  peace- 
ably. They  tell  them  that  they  are  the  most  industrious  and  most  useful 
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class  of  the  community ;  and  that  they  ought  not  to  suffer  themselves  to 
be  borne  down  by  the  senseless  cry  of  the  manufacturers,  or  by  the 
clamour  arid  violence  of  a  mob.  They  bid  them,  in  short,  to  petition 
away,  as  gaily  as  ever,  for  Corn  Bills  and  Commercial  Restrictions ;  and 
this,  too,  precisely  at  the  time  when  commerce  and  manufactures  are  cry- 
ing- aloud  for  a  repeal  of  the  present  Corn  Bill.  They  invoke  them  to 
leave  violence  to  their  opponents,  and  to  rest  their  cause  upon  argument. 
The  questions  which  they  put  to  them,  are  such  as  very  weak  and  very 
greedy  persons  would  naturally  put,  upon  such  an  occasion,  and  under 
such  circumstances.  It  is  altogether  a  most  contemptible  and  ridiculous 
document;  but  I  will  insert  it  just  as  I  find  it;  and  then  make  a  few 
remarks  upon  it. 

"  The  Parliament  being  shortly  expected  to  assemble,  your  attention  is  most 
seriously  called  to  a  few  important  questions,  which,  if  answered,  as  they  cannot 
fail  to  be,  by  men  of  plain  understandings,  you  will,  no  doubt,  think  it  high  time 
loudly  to  call  on  the  Legislature  to  take  your  grievances  into  their  most  serious 
consideration,  under  the  pressure  of  which,  if  not  speedily  redressed,  you  must 
soon  sink  to  rise  no  more. 

"  1.  Will  the  present  prices  of  agricultural  produce  pay  the  expenses  of  grow- 
ing it  ? 

"  2.  Do  you,  when  at  market,  perceive  the  times  are  mending  ? 

"  3.  On  passing  the  last  Corn  Bill,  did  the  Legislature  say  that  wheat  could  be 
grown  to  remunerate  the  grower,  under  ten  shillings  per  bushel  ? 

"4.  Are  your  expenses  less  now  than  they  were  when  the  last  Corn  Bill  wag 
passed  ? 

"  5.  Is  it  j  ust  that  foreign  nations,  who  bear  no  share  of  the  burdens  of  this  country, 
should  be  suffered  to  undersell  you  in  your  own  markets  ? 

"  6.  Will  you  patiently  suffer  yourselves  to  be  undersold  by  foreign  nations  ? 

"  7.  Do  the  merchants,  or  manufacturers,  bear  their  proportion  of  supporting 
the  clergy,  the  church,  the  poor,  and  the  roads  ? 

"  8.  Have  very  many  of  you  experienced  much  benefit  from  your  rents  having 
been  lowered  within  the  last  four  or  five  years  ? 

"  9.  Can  you,  if  the  present  prices  continue,  occupy  your  poor  lands,  rent 
free  ? 

"  10.  If  occupied  rent  free,  will  the  ruin  of  the  landlords  benefit  you  ?  Or  do 
you  think  it  just  they  should  be  so  occupied  ? 

"11.  Can  the  landed  proprietors  bear  their  proportion  of  the  burdens  of  the 
State,  if  they  get  nothing  for  their  estates  ? 

"  12.  Can  you  bear  to  see  the  condition  of  your  labourers  getting  worse  and 
worse  every  day,  from  your  inability  to  support  or  employ  them  ? 

"  13.  Will  you,  the  most  industrious  and  useful  class  of  the  community,  suffer 
yourselves  to  be  borne  down  by  the  senseless  cry  of  the  manufacturers,  or  the 
clamour  and  violence  of  cl  mob  ? 

"  If  to  these  questions  you  answer  No  ;  surely  you  must  be  anxious,  without 
delay,  boldly  and  respectfully  to  come  forward  to  petition  the  Legislature  to  redress 
your  grievances,  as  the  only  rational  method  of  averting  the  ruin  which  will  so 
speedily  overwhelm  you.  If  you  ask,  as  you  probably  may,  what  did  you  get  by 
your  petitions  last  year  ?  the  answer  is  obvious  :  much  was  gained,  by  its  having 
ascertained  that  many,  who  before  opposed  your  claims,  after  reading  your  peti- 
tions, acknowledged  your  grievances,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  advocated 
the  justice  of  your  cause.  For  what  do  you  petition?  You  petition  only  that 
your  grievances  may  be  inquired  into  by  the  Legislature  of  your  country  ;  surely 
no  proceeding  can  be  more  reasonable,  more  moderate.  Proceed,  then,  as  you 
ha?e  hitherto  done,  leave  violence  to  your  opponents, ( let  them  sound  the  tocsin 
of  alarm;'  they  have  no  arguments  to  oppose  to  your  well-founded  complaints; 
petition  boldly  and  peaceably,  and  you  will  ultimately  find  that  justice  and  reason 
will  prevail  over  clamour,  folly,  and  self-interest ." 

The  first  four  questions  are  childish  ;  purely  childish.  The  next  two 
tend  to  a  demand  for  a  new  Corn  Bill.  They  ask  you  whether  it  be  just 
that  foreign  nations,  who  bear  no  share  of  the  burdens  of  this  country. 
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should  be  suffered  to  undersell  you  in  your  own  markets ;  and,  then,  they 
say,  will  you  patiently  suffer  yourselves  to  be  undersold  by  foreign  na- 
tions. In  answer  to  this  you  might  say,  that,  as  to  suffering  patiently, 
you  have  no  more  patience  in  your  natures  than  other  people  ;  but  that 
there  is  no  way  of  showing-  your  impatience,  except  that  of  resistance ; 
and,  that  you  would  be  glad  to  know  whether  that  be  a  mode  of  preven- 
tion which  your  landlords  recommend.  Because,  if  it  be,  you  have  got 
horses  and  uniform  and  swords,  only  you  must  wait,  till  the  landlords 
come  and  put  themselves  at  your  head.  They  tell  you  that  foreign  na- 
tions bear  no  share  of  the  burdens  of  this  country.  By  which  they 
mean,  I  suppose,  that  foreign  nations  pay  no  part  of  the  taxes  of  Eng- 
land. This  is  not  quite  so  clear  a  point  as  these  jolter-headed  landlords 
appear  to  imagine.  They  cannot,  indeed,  pass  laws  to  enable  an  English 
tax-gatherer  to  collect  taxes  in  France  or  in  America  ;  but  wise  men  would 
know  how  to  pass  laws  which  would  make  foreign  nations  contribute,  and 
contribute  largely  too,  towards  the  taxes  of  England.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance a  master  cutler,  with  twenty  men,  employed  at  Birmingham  in 
.  making  knives  for  the  use  of  the  people  in  Mr.  BIRKBECK'S  settlement. 
Suppose  the  knives  sent  out  to  amount  to  two  thousand  pounds  a-year. 
Suppose  Mr.  BIRKBECK'S  settlement  to  send  over  to  Portugal  or  Spain 
two  thousand  pounds  worth  of  flour,  and  as  much  more  as  would  pay  all 
expenses  tht*t  would  arise  from  the  turning  of  it  into  money.  By  the 
means  of  bills  of  exchange,  this  two  thousand  pounds  finds  its  way  to 
Birmingham,  where,  after  paying  the  twenty  men  excellent  wages, 
affording  the  master  and  his  family  the  means  of  excellent  living, 
and  the  means  of  putting  a  little  by,  it  circulates  in  all  di- 
rections, and  the  far  greater  part  of  it  finally  passes  through 
the  hands  of  the  farmer,  in  exchange  for  his  flour,  meat,  and 
wool.  It  is  clear  that  this  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  would  enable  the 
parties  into  whose  pockets  it  would  come,  to  pay  the  more  taxes,  on 
account  of  having  received  it ;  and  thus,  as  clearly  as  that  two  and  two 
make  four,  Mr.  BIRKBECK'S  settlement  would  bear  a  share  of  the  burdens 
of  this  country. 

This  is  a  very  plain  and  simple  case.  Such  a  case  is  seldom  seen  in 
practice  ;  for,  commercial  transactions  are  complicated  ;  and  can  only  be 
illustrated  in  this  sort  of  way.  But,  now,  to  come  closer  to  your  affair  : 
suppose  the  flour  to  come  to  England  under  the  present  circumstances, 
instead  of  going  to  Portugal  or  Spain.  It  is  put  into  warehouse  :  it  is 
re-shipped,  after  a  time  ;  and  then  it  goes  to  Portugal  or  Spain.  You 
would  prevent  this;  for  you  say  that  the  warehousing  does  you  harm. 
The  American  ship  has  to  pay  lighthouse  duty,  pilotage,  wharfage  ;  the 
flour  has  to  pay  warehousing.  The  English  merchant  gains  at  every  step. 
An  English  ship  is  employed  to  carry  away  the  flour,  when  it  goes  away. 
The  final  consumer  of  the  flour  pays  all  this  to  English  merchants,  ship- 
owners, sailors,  and  workmen ;  and  the  American  ship  that  brought  the 
flour  takes  back  a  cargo  of  English  goods  to  America,  amongst  which, 
perhaps,  there  is  another  two  thousand  pounds  worth  of  knives.  This 
cargo  is  bought  by  an  English  merchant,  who  has  another  cargo  to  re- 
ceive by-and-by,  in  payment  for  the  cargo  which  he  has  here  sent  away. 

Now,  do  you  not  see,  in  all  these  operations,  the  means  of  making 
America  and  Portugal  contribute  towards  English  taxation,  and  English 
prosperity  ?  If  you  do  not,  I  would  advise  you  to  give  over  thinking 
about  the  matter. 


Howi 
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However,  let  us  suppose  the  two  thousand  pounds  worth  of  knives  to 
be  paid  for  in  part  by  American  food.  That,  say  you,  is  our  case. 
Suppose  the  whole  to  be  paid  for  in  flour  to  be  consumed  in  England. 
That  is  not  your  case,  nor  anything  like  it ;  but  suppose  it  to  be  your 
case.  Even  then,  the  importation  of  foreign  produce  can  do  you  no 
harm-,  but,  on  the  contrary,  good;  for,  after  all,  the  food  that  was 
brought  from  America  would  have  come  in  consequence  of  means,  which 
means  would  never  have  existed,  if  the  flour  had  not  been  ready  to  come. 
The  flour  would  be  consumed  in  the  country,  but  it  would  be  consumed 
by  mouths  which  never  could  have  consumed  yours  ;  because  the  persons 
having  those  mouths  would  not,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Americans'  taking 
their  knives,  have  had  the  means  of  purchasing  any  flour  at  all.  If  this 
be  not  clear,  take  another  supposition.  Imagine  ten  men  and  a  master 
dropping  down  from  the  clouds,  setting  to  work,  with  the  tools  that  they 
had  brought  down  with  them,  and  making  knives,  as  in  the  other  case. 
Suppose  them  to  receive  in  exchange,  not  only  all  the  food  that  they 
lived  upon,  but  all  their  clothing  into  the  bargain.  There  they  would  be 
without  eating  any  of  your  food  or  using  any  of  your  wool  or  leather,  or 
flax.  Even  then,  the  operation  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  nation  ; 
you  must  participate  in  that  advantage  ;  while  it  is  impossible  for  you  to 
say  that  the  introduction  of  American  produce,  in  this  case,  did  you  any 
harm. 

The  truth  is,  that,  to  prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  produce,  is 
merely  to  injure  commerce  and  manufactures  without  any  possible  bene- 
fit to  the  land.  The  food  which  is  imported  from  foreign  countries  is, 
and  must  be,  paid  for  in  the  use  of  English  ships,  in  the  products  of  the 
labour  of  English  manufacturers,  in  the  products  of  English  mines,  and  in 
the  products,  too,  of  the  land  of  England.  In  exchange  (to  continue  the 
American  illustration)  for  English  cloth  made  out  of  English  wool,  and  in 
exchange  for  the  other  things  above-mentioned,  there  come  amongst 
other  things,  American  flour ;  but  this  flour  does  not  come  unless 
something  be  sent  from  this  country  in  exchange  for  it ;  so  that,  when 
the  flour  does  come,  it  comes  to  mouths  which  would  not  consume  yours 
if  the  American  flour  did  not  come. 

You  and  your  landlords  never  take  into  consideration  the  important 
circumstances  of  diminished  consumption.  You  appear  to  imagine  that 
the  people  will  continue  to  eat  as  much  bread  and  meat,  whether  they 
have  commerce  or  manufactures  or  not  \  This  is  your  conclusion,  but 
the  conclusion  is  not  only  false,  but  ridiculous.  Can  a  man  who  earns 
seven  shillings  a  week,  lay  out  as  much  upon  food  as  he  used  to  do  when 
he  earned  twenty  ?  If  not,  how  can  a  manufacturing  town  or  city  be 
expected  to  consume  as  many  oxen  and  sacks  of  flour,  when  the  workmen 
in  it  earn  seven  shillings  a  week,  as  it  did  when  its  workmen  earned 
twenty.  The  great  cause  of  your  ruin  is,  as  was  before  shown,  the  change 
in  the  value  of  money  •  but  this  cause  works  in  various  ways  ;  and  .in  one 
way,  it  diminishes  the  consumption  of  food,  and  in  this  it  is  assisted  by 
the  Corn  Bill,  which,  by  diminishing  the  export  of  manufactures,  dimi- 
nishes the  means  of  the  manufacturers  to  purchase  food.  Immense, 
therefore,  has  been  the  falling-off  in  the  demand  for  food,  as  the  butchers 
in  and  near  all  manufacturing  towns,  can,  I  am  sure,  most  amply  attest. 
The  difference,  in  the  mode  of  living,  amongst  the  most  numerous  classes, 
is  quite  surprising.  I  believe  that  there  are  millions  who  now  have  not 
more  than  a  third  part  of  as  much  as  they  could  eat,  and  who  formerly 
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had  a  bellyfull.  I  believe  if  all  the  people  of  England  were  taken  and 
weighed,  they  would  not  weigh  so  much,  by  one-third,  as  the  people 
weighed  seven  years  ago.  Yet,  this  is  a  matter  that  your  wise  landlords 
never  appear  to  take  into  consideration, 

The  seventh  question  is  just  what  one  would  expect  from  a  set  of 
grumbling,  grunting,  growling,  half-landlord  half-farmers.  It  is  this, 
"  Do  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  bear  their  proportion  of  support- 
"  ing  the  Clergy,  the  Church,  the  Poor,  and  the  Roads  ?"  You  are  told 
that  you  must  answer  this  question  in  the  negative ;  and  ought,  there- 
upon, to  step  boldly  forward  to  avert  the  ruin  which  must  speedily  over- 
whelm you.  Now,  I  say,  that  if  you  do  answer  this  question  in  the 
negative,  you  must  have  little  more  sense  than  a  rat  or  a  cat ;  and,  per- 
haps, not  so  much.  If  Mr.  Walter,  who  pays,  probably,  sixty  thousand 
pounds  a-year,  in  stamp-duty,  were  to  come  out,  one  of  these  days,  and 
call  upon  his  customers  to  thank  him  for  this  enormous  contribution  to- 
wards the  revenue,  do  you  think  that  there  would  be  nobody  to  be  found 
to  tell  him,  that  it  was  not  he  who  paid  the  sixty  thousand  pounds  a-year, 
but  the  people  who  purchased  his  paper  ?  And,  do  not  those  who  pur- 
chase your  corn,  meat,  wool,  hides  and  flax,  do  not  these  pay  their  share 
towards  all  the  expenses  which  are  incurred  in  the  raising  of  those  arti- 
cles of  produce  ?  When  they  were  at  it,  I  wonder  the  wise-acres  of 
Huntingdonshire,  had  not  included  the  rent,  the  taxes,  and  the  labour,  of 
their  farms;  which  they  might  have  done  with  full  as  much  reason.  It 
may  be  very  well  for  Mr.  Curwen.  Mr.  Western,  and  such  very  shallow 
men,  to  talk  about  the  land  supporting  the  church,  the  poor  and  the 
roads ;  but  every  man  of  sense  will  laugh  at  such  trash ;  and  will  see 
that  not  only  the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer  bear  their  due  propor- 
tion of  all  these  ;  but  that  a  due  proportion  is  also  borne  by  the  labourer 
and  the  journeyman,  and  by  every  creature  that  eats  bread  of  his  own 
earning. 

The  eighth  question  is,  at  once,  insidious  and  silly.  I  will  only  ask 
you  to  look  at  it  again.  If  it  does  not  make  you  laugh,  misery  must 
have  rendered  your  risible  muscles  immovable. 

The  ninth  question  may  with  truth,  I  dare  say,  be  answered  in  the 
negative.  And  this  answer  is  the  best  possible  commentary  that  can  be 
made  upon  the  former  bragging  and  boasting  about  the  great  number  of 
Inclosure  Bills  that  were  annually  passed.  I  can  readily  believe  that 
poor  lands,  even  though  rent  free,  will  not  enable  an  occupier  to  pay  the 
poor-rates  and  the  assessed  taxes  ;  and,  if  Castlereagh  wants  a  better 
proof  than  this  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  let  him  find  it  where  he 
can. 

Under  number  ten,  there  are  two  questions  which  are  unworthy  of 
notice,  except  on  account  of  their  exquisite  silliness. 

The  eleventh  question  is  of  a  description  not  to  have  been  put  even  to 
you.  But  still,  plain  as  the  landlords  may  think  it  appear,  I  venture  to 
give  it  an  answer,  contrary  to  the  one  they  anticipate  and  regard  as  in- 
evitable. The  question  is  this  :  "  Can  the  landed  proprietors  bear  their 
."  proportion  of  the  burdens  of  the  State,  if  they  get  nothing  for  their 
"  estates  ?"  I  say  they  can  ;  for,  if  they  get  nothing  for  their  estates, 
they  then  become  labourers  ;  and  we  know  well  that  every  labourer  is 
compelled  to  contribute  his  proportion  of  the  burdens  of  the  State.  He 
is  compelled  to  pay  taxes  upon  an  infinite  number  of  articles  that  he  uses, 
and  he  is  also  compelled  to  come  forward  in  person,  to  take  arms  and  to 
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fight  for  his  country.  This  is  contributing  his  proportion  of  the  burdens 
of  the  State ;  and  when  the  landlords  are  placed  in  this  situation,  they 
will  doubtless  cheerfully  submit  to  burdens,  which  they  have  had  no 
scruple  in  imposing1  upon  him. 

The  twelfth  question  is  rather  of  a  pathetic  description:  "Can  you 
'*  bear  to  see  the  condition  of  your  labourers  getting  worse  and  worse 
"  every  day?"  This  is  pointed  at  your  tender  feelings  ;  but  there  is  a  tail 
to  this  question ;  namely,  "  from  your  inability  to  support  or  employ 
them  ?"  O  !  no  ;  I  can  easily  believe  that  you  cannot  bear  to  think  of 
your  inability  to  support  or  employ  them ;  but,  when  I  reflect  on  the  ob- 
servations which  I  have  heard  from  some  farmers  relating  to  their  la- 
bourers, I  am  almost  disposed  to  believe,  that  to  make  such  farmers  feel 
as  much  as  they  ought  for  the  poor,  they  must  themselves  be  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  paupers. 

The  thirteenth,  and  last,  question  compliments  you,  as  the  most  in- 
dustrious and  most  useful  class  of  the  community.  This  is  vulgar  stuff 
that  has  neither  sense  nor  decency  in  it.  In  a  well-ordered  state,  all 
classes  are  equally  useful,  because  they  are  all  equally  necessary.  To  say 
that  a  dull,  slow  ploughman  or  shepherd  is  more  industrious  than  an  in- 
telligent, active,  bustling  shopman,  is  ridiculous,  upon  the  face  of  it.  Yet 
the  calling  of  the  one  is  as  much  an  industrious  calling  as  is  that  of  the 
other.  Slowness  of  motion  is  not  only  habitual,  bat  proper,  in  the  one 
case,  as  nimbleness  is  in  the  other.  All  classes  are  equally  industrious,  if 
the  comparison  be  made  as  to  the  people  of  the  same  country;  and, 
therefore,  to  cry  up  one  class,  as  the  most  industrious,  is  to  discover  a 
great  degree  of  that  "  senseless  cry,"  which,  in  this  very  question,  is 
ascribed  to  the  manufacturers,  who  are  here  accused  of  a  «'  senseless  cry," 
while  the  people,  under  the  name  of  mob,  are  accused  of  clamour  and 
violence.  Violence  might,  indeed,  be  pretty  fairly  imputed  to  those  who 
are  at  all  times  ready  to  cut  and  slash.  But  what  violence  has  been 
committed,  or  attempted,  or  even  talked  of,  towards  the  farmers,  I  am  at 
,a  loss  to  discover.  The  Corn  Bill  was  passed  in  spite  of  the  petitions  of 
almost  the  whole  nation  •  and  in  no  part  of  the  kingdom  have  there  been 
any  violences  (since  the  passing  of  that  Bill,  and  in  consequence  of  it), 
committed  against  the  farmers ;  though,  since  that  period,  the  sufferings 
of  the  people,  from  actual  hunger,  have  been  greater  than  any  ever 
before  experienced  by  any  people  in  the  world.  It  is  curious  enough, 
that  the  wise  men,  who  drew  up  these  questions  and  observations,  seem 
never  to  have  thought  about  the  44  millions  a-year  raised  for  the  Na- 
tional Debt  and  Sinking  Fund.  They  complain  of  church,  poor,  and 
roads  •  but  say  not  a  word  about  the  great  burden  of  all.  They  com- 
plain against  the  merchants  and  manufacturers,  who  suffer  as  much  as 
you  do  ;  but  make  no  complaint  against  fundholders,  placemen,  pen- 
sioners, and  army  and  navy.  The  truth  is,  they  are  afraid.  They  dare 
not  open  their  lips  upon  this  subject !  If  they  were  to  touch  here',  they 
would  be  joining  the  Radicals  ;  and  that  would  not  do  !  However,  they 
and  you  and  all  other  complainants  must  join  the  Radicals  at  last,  or, 
you  will  get  no  redress. 

As  to  the  remedy  for  your  ills,  I  have  not  room  to  speak  of  it  here.  I 
may  probably  address  another  letter  to  you ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  I 
sincerely  hope,  that  your  produce  will  go  on  falling  in  price,  till  your  eyes 
be  completely  opened.  If  Peel's  BUI  be  not  repealed,  your  wheat  will, 
very  likely,  be  .at  Jive  shillings  a-bushel  before  the  end  of  this  year.  That 
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would  make  you  Reformers ;  but,  perhaps,  it  must  come  down  to  four 
shillings  before  you  will  become  downright  Radicals.  It  is  not,  as  yet, 
either  treason  or  blasphemy  to  pray  for  cheap  meat  and  bread ;  one  can- 
not be  banished  for  putting  up  such  a  prayer  ;  and,  therefore,  put  it  up  I 
do  with  all  possible  fervor  and  piety. 

WM.   COBBETT. 


TO  MR.  HUSKISSON, 

ON    THE    POOR-LAWS    AND    POOR-RATES. 


(Political  Register,  February,  1821.) 


London,  20th  February,  1821. 
SIR, 

You  and  I  stepped  on  upon  the  political  theatre  about  one  and  the 
same  time.  I  began  a  flaming  Royalist,  at  Philadelphia,  and  you  a  mem- 
ber and  orator  of  a  Jacobin  club,  at  Paris.  We  have  both  changed,  and, 
whatever  other  sins  we  have  to  reproach  each  other  with,  we  must  be 
mute  upon  that  of  "  inconsistency,"  that  cuckoo-cant,  set  up  against  me 
by  every  knave  and  every  fool,  whose  roguery  or  folly  I  find  it  my  duty 
to  expose.  In  our  "  inconsistency  "  we  have,  thank  God,  great  me 
enough  to  keep  us  in  countenance ;  and,  therefore,  having  congratulated 
you  on  this  score,  I  shall  proceed  to  the  subjects  of  my  Letter ;  namely, 
the  Poor-laws  and  Poor-rates ;  and,  upon  these  subjects  I  address  my- 
self to  you,  because,  as  to  them,  you  have  recently  expressed  sentiments 
in  which  I  do  not  agree. 

Those  sentiments  to  which  I  allude,  respecting  the  Poor-laws,  were 
expressed  by  you  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  1.9th  inst.  on  a  Bill  for 
extending  the  Poor-rates  in  HULL  to  the  shipping  belonging  to  that  port. 
You  disapproved  of  this  Bill ;  and,  perhaps  your  objection  to  it  was  very 
good.     It  certainly  is   very  great   nonsense  to  suppose  that  the  town  of 
HULL  would  gain  any  thing,  or  obtain  any  relief  whatever,  by  the  pro- 
posed BilL     Just  as  great  nonsense  as  it  istfor  Mr.  CURWKN  and  others 
to  talk  of  the  Poor-rates  falling  wholly  on  the  farmer.     In  some  parishes 
a  couple  or  three  farmers  pay  the  whole  of  the  Poor-rates  of  the  parish  ; 
but  is  any  man  foolish  enough  to  suppose  that  these  taxes  fall  finally  upon 
these  two  or  three  persons  ?     With  full  as  much  reason  might  it  be  said, 
that  the  whole  of  the  tithes  fall  upon  the  farmer.     Suppose  a  farm  let  free 
of  tithes  and  Poor-rates,  will  not  the  landlord  demand  the  amount   of 
these  in  additional  rent  ?     Lay  Poor-rates  upon  the  ships  at  HULL,  and 
will  they  not  be  finally  paid  by  all   the  persons,   whether  shipowners 
or  others,  who  are,  in  any  wise,  affected  by  the  trade  of  HULL  ?     In  fact, 
the  town  of  HULL  and  its  precincts,  would  lose  just  as  much  in  one  way 
as  it  would  gain  in  another. 

Therefore,  I  agree  with  you  perfectly  in  objecting  to  the  Bill  ;  but, 
then,  I  wholly  disagree  with  you  as  to  the  sentiments  which- you  expressed 
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with  regard  to  the  Poor-rates  generally.  You  are  reported  to  have  said, 
that,  "  It  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  Poor-rates  were  an  evil  which 
"  ought,  in  every  possible  manner,  to  be  repressed  ;  that  the  Poor-rates 
*'  were  a  cancer  which  spread  throughout  the  country  ;  and  that  it  was 
"  not  for  Parliament  to  encourage  the  growth  of  an  evil  so  monstrous." 
Now,  Sir,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  ground  for  these  declarations 
on  your  part.  It  is  very  strange  that  this  cancer  should  never  have  been 
discovered  until  the  profligate  and  wasteful  administration  of  PITT.  The 
Poor-laws  have  existed  about  two  hundred  years ;  but,  never  till  within  about 
five-and-twenty  years  have  they  been  talked  of  as  an  evil  ;*  much  less  have 
they  ever  been  called  a  cancer.  Before  I  proceed  further  let  me  quote 
Mr.  FRANKLAND  LEWis.f  who  also  spoke  in  this  debate.  He  said,  that, 
the  Poor-rates  would  ultimately  eat  up  all  property  ;  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  safety  from  them  ;  that  it  was  impossible  to  save  any  thing 
that  came'within  their  clutches ;  that  there  was  no  danger  so  great  as 
that  which  arose  from  the  Poor-rates  ;  that  every  species  of  property 
that  was  assessed  to  the  Poor-rates  was  sure  to  be  eaten  up ;  and  that 
the  only  thing  the  country  had  to  do  was,  to  defend  itself  wherever  it 
could."  . 

This  is  a  horrid  picture,  to  be  sure.  But,  first  let  me  observe  that  Mr. 
LEWIS  appears  to  have  dipped  but  very  shallowly  into  this  great  subject. 
What  can  he  mean  by  property  being  eaten  up  by  Poor-rates  ?  What 
can  he  mean  by  representing  the  particular  property  assessed  to  the  Poor- 
rates  as  suffering  from  that  cause  more  than  any  other  species  of  pro- 
perty ?  If  this  were  so,  it  would  be  a  fair  and  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  the  Bill  which  he  was  opposing ;  for  that  Bill  proceeded  upon  the  notion 
that  the  shipping  of  HULL  did  not  now  pay  any  thing  to  the  Poor-rates. 
The  notion,  however,  is  completely  false ;  it  is  so  absurd,  and  the  ab- 
surdity is  so  glaring,  that  one  wonders  how  it  could  have  found  its  way 
into  the  head  of  any  man  of  sound  understanding.  In  answering  the 
arguments ;  or,  rather,  in  refuting  the  assertions  of  a  person  like  Mr. 
LEWIS,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  resort  to  illustrations  such  as  would  seem 
excusable  only  in  cases  where  children  are  the  parties  addressed  :  but, 
what  is  one  to  do,  when  one  finds  such  notions  coming  from  the  lips 
of  grown-up  men  ? 

Let  us  suppose  (for  the  thing  is  possible)  a  parish  consisting  of  one 
large  farm  and  of  divers  houses  inhabited  by  persons,  none  of  whom  are 
assessed  to  the  Poor-rates.  In  short,  let  us  suppose  for  argument  sake, 
that  a  law  were  passed  to  prevent  any  body  but  the  farmer  being  assessed 
to  the  Poor-rates  in  this  parish  ;  and  let  us  suppose  all  the  produce  of  his 
farm  and  no  more  than  that,  to  be  consumed  in  that  parish.  Now,  is  it 
not  clear  that  all  the  people  in  the  parish  ;  that  every  creature  who  eats 
bread  or  meat,  would,  when  they  purchased  the  bread  and  meat  from  the 
farmer,  pay  him  back  the  amount  of  what  he  had  paid  in  Poor-rates  ?  If 
there  be  any  person  to  whom  this  is  not  clear,  such  person  must  believe, 
that  the  tax  paid  upon  the  paper,  of  which  this  Register  consists,  falls 
wholly  upon  me  ;  and  that  1  have  a  right  to  say  that  my  Register  is  "  eaten 
up  "  by  the  tax.  Upon  just  as  good  grounds  ;  and,  indeed,  better,  Mr. 


*  See  Lord  ALTHORP'S  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  17th  Ap;il,  1834, 

—ED. 

t  Chief  Poor-law  Commissioner,  1837,— ED. 
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LEWIS  might  complain  that  the  land  is  "  eaten  up  by  tithes  •  "  but  there 
requires  but  very  little  reflection  to  convince  any  rational  man,  that  every 
one  who  eats  bread,  assists  in  paying  tithes. 

Having-,  and  I  trust  quite  sufficiently,  exposed  this  error,  let  me  now 
remonstrate  a  little  with  you  and  Mr.  LEWIS.  To  hear  you  and  this 
gentleman,  one  would  imagine  that  the  Poor-rates  were  not  a  tax,  or  rent- 
charge  ;  but  that  they  constituted  some  big,  hideous,  voracious  devil  of  an 
animal,  that  was  let  loose  upon  the  country,  and  that  was  actually  tearing 
it  and  eating  it.  Or,  at  the  very  least,  one  would  suppose  it  to  be  an 
impost  laid  by  some  cruel  conqueror,  whose  desire  was  totally  to  destroy 
the  property  and  happiness  of  the  people.  At  any  rate,  who,  from  the 
picture  here  given  of  the  Poor-rate,  would  suppose  that  it  was  a  rent- 
charge,  imposed  upon  the  land  in  order  to  prevent  any  part  of  the  com- 
munity from  perishing  for  want  of  food  ?  Who  would  suppose  that  it  was 
a  thing  to  which  the  poor  had  as  good  a  right  as  the  rich  have  to  their 
estates  ? 

To  hear  some  persons  talk,  one  would  imagine  that  the  holders  of  the 
land  had  a  power  over  it  as  complete  as  that  of  God  himself;  that  they 
had  a  right  so  entire  to  it  as  to  form  a  complete  exclusion  with  regard  to 
all  other  claimants.  This  never  was  the  case  in  any  community  in  the 
world;  and  the  absurdity  here  is,  that,  while  these  famous  land  pro- 
prietors very  quietly  suffer  their  rents  to  be  taken  away  under  the  name 
of  property-tax  ;  while  they  suffer  large  portions  of  the  worth  to  be  taken 
away  under  the  name  of  legacy-tax  ;  and  while  they  even  suffer  a  part  of 
the  land  itself  to  be  taken  away  under  the  name  of  redemption  of  land- 
tax  :  while  they  very  quietly  suffer  all  these  things,  they  cry  aloud  against 
the  poor-rate  as  something  monstrous  ;  as  something  that  they  must  get 
rid  of  or  else  be  devoured  !  The  truth  is  that  they  are  more  bold,  when 
the  poor  are  the  objects  of  attack,  than  they  are  when  they  have  to  look 
at  the  Civil  List,  the  sinecure  placemen,  the  pensioners,  the  grantees, 
the  clergy  and  the  Fundholders  !  They  put  on  a  modest  look  when  they 
turn  their  eyfcs  in  any  of  these  directions.  They  appear  not  to  see  the 
forty  millions  a-year  to  ths  fundholders,  but  the  Poor-rate  of  eight  mil- 
lions a-year  they  can  represent  as  a  monster  that  is  eating  up  their  very 
dirt. 

The  Poor-laws  are,  as  Blackstone  says,  founded  in  the  first  principles 
of  society ;  for,  it  never  could  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  any 
people  to  suffer  a  few  individuals  (comparatively  few)  to  have  the  com- 
plete, absolute  and  exclusive  possession  of  the  land,  even  to  the  pro- 
ducing of  the  starvation  and  destruction  of  other  persons.  The  basis  of 
the  social  compact  must  have  been  this:  that  every  man  shall  have  a 
right  to  live,  to  enjoy  the  use  of  his  limbs  and  faculties,  and  to  receive, 
either  from  land  of  his  own,  or  from  labour  performed  for  others,  a  suf- 
ficiency of  food  and  of  raiment.*  Society  can  exist  upon  no  other  basis 
than  this.  It  never  could  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  human  be- 
ings to  enter  into  society,  and  to  acknowledge  proprietorship  in  the  soil, 
upon  any  other  presumption  than  this.  The  laws  of  England  have  pro- 
ceeded upon  this  principle.  They  have  provided  by  positive  enactments 
that  no  man  shall  perish  for  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  They  have 
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said  :  To  you  proprietors  of  land  shall  your  lands  be  secured ;  but,  recol- 
lect, that  your  proprietorship  is  not  so  absolute  as  to  enable  you  to  refuse 
the  means  of  sustenance  to  those  who  are  unable  to  provide  for  them- 
selves :  you  are  landowners  ;  but  recollect  this  condition. 

And,  pray,  Sir,  are  there  no  other  reasons  why  the  land  should  come  to 
the  assistance  and  comfort  of  helpless  and  destitute  persons  ?  Pray,  Sir, 
upon  what  ground  do  the  landowners  call  upon  the  labouring  man  to 
come  forward,  to  take  up  arms,  and  to  risk  his  life,  if  necessary,  either 
in  posse,  or  in  the  more  regular  manner  of  a  soldier  ?  The  labouring 
man  is  compelled  to  do  this  by  the  laws  ;  and  why  is  he  so  compelled  ? 
Because  his  appearance  in  the  pqsse,  or  in  military  array,  is  necessary  to 
the  keeping  of  the  proprietors  in  quiet  possession  of  their  property ;  or 
to  the  defence  of  the  whole  realm,  which  is  made  up  of  parcels  of  that 
property.  As  things  are ;  as  the  laws  stand  altogether,  this  claim  upon 
the  labouring  man  is  just  enough ;  and  why  is  it  just  ?  Because  the  laws 
give  him  an  interest  in  the  land  :  the  land  is  at  last  his  security  against 
suffering  for  want  of  raiment  or  of  food.  But  if  you  take  away  this  his 
claim  from  him ;  if  you  say  that  this  his  claim  is  unjust ;  if  you  stig- 
matize it  as  a  "  cancer  -,"  if  you  call  it  a  "  monstrous  evil ;"  if  you  say 
that  it  is  eating  up  property  ;  how  flagrantly  unjust,  how  detestably  cruel, 
are  those  laws  by  which  he  is  compelled  to  abandon  his  aged  parents,  or 
his  wife  and  his  children;  to  take  up  arms  to  venture,  and  perhaps  to 
lose,  his  life,  in  defence  of  the  land  ! 

I  wait  (and  I  shall  wait  a  long  while,  I  believe)  for  an  answer  to  this 
question,  which,  by  the  by,  I  have  put  many  times  before ;  and  I  proceed 
now,  to  observe  that,  amongst  all  these  attacks  upon  the  Poor-rates ; 
amongst  all  the  long  speeches  upon  the  subject,  I  in  vain  look  for  some 
acknowledgment  of  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  the  Poor-rates.  I  know 
that  the  increase  is  fearful  enough.  Perhaps,  you  may  do  me  the  justice 
to  recollect  that  when  PITT  and  Old  GEORGE  ROSE  and  ADDINGTON  and 
HOBHOUSE,  the  worthy  successors  of  PITT  and  Old  GEORGE  :  perhaps 
you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  recollect  that,  when  these  immaculate  per- 
sonages used,  about  sixteen  years  ago,  to  be  bragging  about  the  flourish- 
ing state  of  the  country,  and  used  to  be  exhibiting  their  masses  of  figures 
about  imports  and  exports,  I  used  to  tell  them  to  Look  at  the  Poor-rates  \ 
This  is  what  I  used  to  tell  them.  Every  one  of  their  bragging  statements 
was  answered  by  me  with,  *'  look  at  the  Poor-rates."  I  used  to  tell  them 
that  the  Poor-rates  were  the  criterion  of  happiness  or  misery,  of  pros- 
perity or  adversity ;  and  not  the  silly  lying  stuff  about  imports  and  ex- 
ports. Was  I  not  right,  then  ?  And  were  not  these  men  either  very 
great  deceivers,  or,  which  I  take  to  have  been  the  fact,  extremely  empty 
and  shallow  persons  ? 

I  am  tired  of  hearing  people  rail  upon  the  subject  of  the  Poor-rates. 
I  am  tired  of  hearing  them  talk  as  if  the  increase  of  the  rates  was  the 
fault  of  the  poor !  It  is  indeed  but  too  common  to  see  anger  against 
the  sufferer  supply  the  place  of  that  compassion  which  ought  to  fly  to 
his  relief.  He  who  wants  the  disposition  to  relieve,  seeks  a  justification 
of  himself  in  some  charge  or  other  against  the  sufferer.  This  is  but  too 
common  a  thing  all  over  the  world  ;  and,  therefore,  1  am  by  no  means 
surprised  to  hear  reproaches  cast  upon  the  poor.  But,  is  their  misery 
their  fault  ?  Have  they  themselves  been  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  the 
Poor-rates  ?  Is  it  they,  who  have  borrowed  a  thousand  millions  of  money  ; 
and  have  imposed  that  which  the  fundholders  call  their  mortgage  upon 
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the  land  ?  Is  it,  truly,  the  labouring-  part  of  this  community  that  have 
called  for  an  army  of  ninety  thousand  men  in  time  of  peace ;  and  is  it 
they  who  have  passed  Acts  to  restore  a  depreciated  paper  to  its  value  in 
gold? 

If  the  labouring  classes  have  not  done  these  things,  how  are  they 
chargeable  with  the  increase  of  the  Poor-rates  ?  For,  that  these  things 
have  caused  the  increase,  you  will  not,  I  think,  affect  to  entertain  a  doubt. 
In  Paper  against  Gold  the  progress  of  the  Poor-rates  is  clearly  shown  to 
have  kept  an  exact  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  Debt  and  of  taxation. 
And,  indeed,  must  it  not  be  so?  Can  it  possibly  be  otherwise  ;  is  it  not 
in  the  nature  of  things  that,  taxation  produces  poverty ;  is  it  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  that,  misery  must  inevitably  be  the  effect  of  taking  from 
those  who  labour  and  giving  to  those  who  do  not  labour  ?  This  has  been 
so  often  proved  by  me ;  the  matter  has  been  elucidated  in  so  many  ways ; 
that  I  will  not  insult  you,  who  are  a  person  of  great  experience  and  un- 
derstanding, by  a  renewal  of  any  of  my  former  illustrations.  But,  when 
you  talk  of  the  increase  of  the  Poor-rates,  which  is  truly  frightful, 
especially  when  we  consider  the  present  comparative  high  value  of  money 
and  low  value  of  provisions ;  when  you  talk  of  this  increase  of  the  Poor- 
rates,  you  do  not  seem  to  advert  to  the  very  material  circumstance  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  labourer's  wages  now  having  assumed  the 
name  of  Poor-rates  I  You  are  to  know,  then,  if  you  do  not  already 
know  it,  that  every  labourer,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country;  that 
every  labourer  who  has  children,  is  now  regularly  and  constantly  a 
pauper !  A  price  for  labour  is  fixed  for  the  single  man  as  well  as  the 
married  man.  They  all  receive  in  a  certain  place,  we  will  say,  nine 
shillings  a-week.  Upon  this  the  married  man  and  his  family  must  starve  ; 
therefore,  to  him  is  given  every  week  as  much  more  than  nine  shillings 
as  will  just  keep  his  family  from  starving.  The  nine  shillings  you  will 
observe  are  only  just  enough  to  enable  the  single  man  to  perform  his 
labour.  The  scale  for  supporting  human  existence  is  made  out  with 
great  nicety.  So  that,  the  single  man  is  mulcted  of  a  part  of  his  wages 
in  order  to  be  given  to  the  married  man  to  prevent  actual  starvation. 

Instead  of  this  how  did  the  thing  stand  before  PITT,  ADDINGTON,  PER- 
CEVAL and  their  followers  together  with  their  prompters  and  abettors  and 
supporters  had  loaded  the  nation  with  a  thousand  millions  of  debt  ?  How 
did  the  thing  stand  before?  Why,  when  you  and  I  were  boys;  and,  in- 
deed, when  you  were  a  Jacobin  and  I  was  an  Ultra-Royalist ;  in  those 
times  the  wages  of  a  labouring  man  were  sufficient  to  maintain,  not  only 
himself  but  his  wife  and  his  family  !  He  was  a  labourer  ;  he  lived  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow ;  but  he  was  no  pauper,  nor  could  he,  properly  be  called 
a  poor  man  ;  as,  indeed,  no  man  can  who  earns  a  sufficiency  to  support 
himself  and  family  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  station  in  life. 

In  those  same  days  ;  before  PITT  began  his  deadly  works  upon  us,  the 
single  wan  received',  as  he  ought,  as  much  wages  as  the  married  man.  He 
lived  as  well.  He  dressed,  perhaps,  a  little  better;  and  as  he  naturally 
would  have  something  to  save,  that  something  gave  him  the  desire  in 
most  cases  of  having  a  little  more ;  and,  at  any  rate,  he  was  enabled  to 
begin  as  a  husband  and  as  a  father,  without  beginning  at  the  same  mo- 
ment to  be  a  pauper  ;  which  is  now  almost  universally  the  case,  thanks 
to  that  degrading;  that  soul-degrading  system,  the  praises  of  which 
insult  the  country  in  the  toasts  and  songs  and  speeches  of  those  knots  of 
impudent  men  called  Pitt  Clubs. 
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I  cannot  help  stopping  here,  just  for  a  moment,  to  observe  on  the  fatal- 
effects  of  this  paying-  of  wages  in  the  shape  of  Poor-rates.  That  shallow 
and  savage  fellow,  MALTHUS,  has  his  project  for  what  he  calls  checking 
population.  One  magistrate,  contributing  to  that  famous  and  memorable 
volume  of  letters  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  has  a  proposal  to  prevent, 
early  marriages ;  while  another  proposes  to  whip  with  additional 
severity  the  mothers  of  bastard  children  !  These  two  last  propositions 
put  together,  would,  with  a  suitable  glossary,  make  a  pretty  decent  sum 
total.  But,  what  says  common  sense  and  the  experience  of  mankind 
upon  the  subject  ?  What  do  these  point  out  as  the  most  effectual  means 
of  making  the  labourer  careful ;  restraining  him  from  indulgences  tend- 
ing immediately  to  poverty ;  making  him  look  forward  ;  making  him  pro- 
vident in  the  steps  that  he  takes  as  to  matrimonial  connections :  what  do 
these  point  out  ?  Why,  to  put  good  wages  into  his  hands  ;  to  let  his 
labour  bring  him  something  to  preserve  ;  to  enable  him  to  have  a  little 
store ;  to  make  him  desirous  that  his  wife  and  children,  when  he  have 
them,  shall  be  well  provided  for,  shall  have  a  sufficiency  of  food  and  shall 
be  dressed  as  well  as  their  neighbours  in  the  same  rank  of  life.  These 
are  what  wisdom,  and  justice,  too,  point  out  as  the  only  means  of  check- 
ing population.  The  check  which  these  will  give  is  proper  and  produc- 
tive of  happiness  ;  any  other  check  ;  a  check  given  by  any  other  means  is 
unjustifiable,  cruel  and  beastly. 

When  the  single  man  sees  that  he  is  no  better  off  than  the  married 
man ;  when  he  sees  that  single  or  married  he  is  to  have  the  bare  means 
of  existence  and  no  more  ;  and  especially  when  he  sees,  that  part  of  his 
wages  is  deducted  to  go  to  the  maintenance  of  the  married  man's  family  ; 
when  he  sees  this,  Parson  Malthus  may  preach  till  he  is  as  hoarse  as  I 
was  at  Coventry  ;  but  never  will  he  find  a  labourer  to  listen  to  his  doc- 
trines of  "  moral  restraint." 

Thus  then,  the  whole  of  the  evil ;  the  evil  in  all  its  parts,  arises  out  of 
the  Funding  and  Taxing  Systems.  The  farmer,  from  the  burden  of  his 
taxes,  is  compelled  to  deduct  from  the  wages  of  his  labourer.  In  the 
making  of  this  deduction,  he  resorts  to  the  scale  before-mentioned,  taking 
from  the  unmarried  man  and  giving  it  to  the  married  man.  To  be  a 
pauper  ceases  to  be  a  shame ;  and  the  unmarried  man,  sensible  of  the 
injustice  exercised  towards  him,  and  of  the  utter  inutility  of  the  smallest 
restraint  upon  his  natural  inclinations,  hastens  to  become  a  father,  in 
order  to  be  enrolled  upon  the  poor-book,  knowing  well  that,  in  any  case, 
his  lot  cannot  be  worse  than  it  is.  Thus,  by  premature  marriages,  the 
number  of  paupers  is  increased  ;  and  the  evil,  adding  to  itself  in  every 
possible  way,  at  last  is  becoming  so  great  as  to  threaten  a  total  overthrow 
of  every  sentiment  of  independence  and  even  of  decency  ;  and  the  English 
people,  were  this  abominable  system  to  last  another  twenty  years,  would 
be  little  less  degraded  than  the  slaves  in  Jamaica. 

Blame  not,  therefore,  the  labourers.  It  is  not  their  fault  that  they  are 
paupers.  The  fault  is  in  that  thousand  millions  of  Debt,  which  the  PITT 
system  contracted,  and  in  those  thundering  establishments  necessary  to' 
collect  the  taxes,  to  pay  the  interest  upon  that  Debt.  Here  is  the  great 
cause  of  all  the  wretchedness  and  all  the  danger.  Away  with  the  empty 
talk  about  immorality,  irreligion,  sedition  and  blasphemy.  It  is  a  base 
and  infamous  lie  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Those  are  impostors, 
who  pretend  that  the  misery  of  the  people  arises  from  afalling-offin  their 
morals ;  and  what  miserable  stuff  is  it  to  hear  this  charge  preferred  at  the 
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very  moment  when  boasting's  are  put  forth  of  the  distribution  of  millions 
upon  millions  of  bibles  and  testaments  and  prayer-books  and  religious 
tracts  !  You  and  I  can  remember,  Sir,  when  none  of  these  things  ;  none 
of  these  Bible-Societies  and  Tract-Societies  were  in  existence.  We  can 
remember  when  newly-erected  chapels  did  not  stare  us  in  the  face,  at  the 
corner  of  every  street  in  London,  and  in  some  part  of  every  little  village 
in  the  country.  We  can  remember  when  no  clamour  was  made  about 
Lancaster  schools  and  Bell's  schools;  and  when  Royal  Dukes  were  not 
seen  cheek-by-jowl  with  Methodist  parsons  hatching  contrivances  for 
giving  instruction  to  the  poor;  and  we  can  also  remember  when  the 
labouring  man  had  his  clock,  his  pewter-plates  and  his  barrel  of  beer; 
when  he  had  meat  for  his  dinner,  and  when  his  wife  would  have  thought 
herself  dishonoured  to  have  been  seen  in  the  house  of  an  overseer  of  the 
poor.*  The  misery  and  the  cant  and  the  education,  as  it  is  called,  have 
all  gone  on  increasing  together  ;  and  continue  to  increase  they  will  till  the 
cause  shall  be  removed,  by  a  reduction  first,  and  gradually  by  an  annihi- 
lation, of  what  is  called  the  National  Debt. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  thing,  on  which  Mr.  FRANKLAND  LEWIS  ought 
to  bestow  his  invectives.  The  Poor-rates  are  forty  times  as  ancient  as  the 
PITT  System.  They  did  no  harm.  They  have  nothing  of  harm  in  their 
nature.  They  have  everything  that  is  good,  on  the  contrary  ;  and,  at  the 
present  time,  they  are  the  only  security  which  millions  possess  against 
actual  starvation  in  a  land  of  plenty. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient,  most  humble  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT, 
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THE  MANIFOLD  BLESSINGS  OF  A  LARGE  LOAF. 


(Political  Register,  May,  1821.) 

Kensington,  1st  May,  1821. 
SIR, 

This  very  day  PEEL'S  BILL  reaches  its  third  stage,  and  we  shall  now 
see  how  it  will  go  on  to  the  end  of  its  eventful  journey.  This  day  I  have 
chosen  for  writing  to  you,  on  the  subjects  treated  of  in  your  speech,  de- 
livered in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  ninth  of  last  month;  and,  be- 
fore I  conclude,  I  shall,  I  think,  convince  you,  that  there  are  manifold 
blessings  belonging  to  a  large  loaf,  and  that  your  opinions,  as  to  this 
point,  are  erroneous.  When  I  addressed  my  letter  to  TIERNEY,  I  fore- 

*  See  the  evidence  of  SPARSHOTT.  before  the  Poor-law  Committee,  22nd  May, 
1837.— ED. 
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saw,  that  some  scheme  of  cash-payments  was  on  foot.  I  was  anxious  to 
anticipate  the  measure,  and  to  put  on  record,  beforehand,  my  opinions 
as  to  the  consequences.  I  put  TIERNEY'S  name  to  the  Letter,  as  I  then 
said,  that  it  might  be  distinguished  from  other  essays  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  that  it  might  be,  as  I  knew  it  would,  referred  to  when  the  pre- 
dictions it  contained  should  be  fulfilled.  I  put  your  name  to  this  Letter, 
because  you  have  taken  an  open  and  decided  part  in  the  great  question 
now  at  issue  ;  and,  further,  because  I  really  have  great  respect  for  your 
knowledge  and  talents. 

It  has  been  my  misfortune  to  be  doomed  to  chop  blocks  ;  and  having 
been  warned  by  SWIFT  (the  first  author,  after  Moses,  I  ever  read)  of  the 
misery  of  "  chopping  blocks  with  a  razor,"  I  have  generally  employed  a 
tool  better  suited  to  the  skulls  that  I  had  to  work  upon.  It  shall  be  my 
endeavour,  in  the  present  case,  to  operate  gently  and  smoothly;  and,  if 
you  should  find  me,  now-and-then,  laying  on  more  like  a  hewer  than  a 
shaver,  I  beg  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  ascribe  it,  not  to  any  rudeness 
of  disposition,  but  merely  to  that  hardness  and  heaviness  of  hand,  which 
my  long  and  laborious  chopping  of  blocks  has  naturally  produced. 

Before  I  begin,  let  me  congratulate  the  country  upon  hearing,  at  last, 
plain  common  sense  distinctly  articulated  in  the  Honourable  House,  upon 
the  subject  of  paper-money.  How  all  the  Barings  and  Peels  and  Gren- 
fells  and  Maberlies  and  Broughams  and  Tierneys  and  the  disciples  of  St. 
Homer  ;  how  all  the  deep  and  dark  gabblers  about  "  Mint  price,"  and 
"  market  price,"  sink  before  you  !  And,  as  to  the  poor  Oracle  he  really 
seems  to  have  become  the  jest  even  of  his  former  worshippers.  But, 
Sir,  take  care  !  Remember  what  the  wise  man  says  of  a  fool's  wrath  ; 
and  remember  also,  that  that  wrath  is  never  so  heavy  as  when  his  folly 
is  exposed  !  You  think,  perhaps,  to  make  converts  and  to  find  co-opera- 
tors. You  will  neither  make  the  former  nor  find  the  latter.  Your  sound 
sense  and  clear  reasoning  are  upstarts  and  interlopers,  which,  happen  what 
will,  must  not  be  encouraged.  I  give  you  this  warning,  because  I  perceive 
you,  in  one  place,  go  out  of  your  way  to  express  your  "  respect"  for  "anoble 
lord  in  another  place."  Sir,  I  know  the  people  of  Whitehall  better  than 
you  do,  though  I  never  was  within  its  doors,  while  you  frequently  have 
been  ;  and,  I  know  that,  to  manage  them,  you  must  work  by  the  shoe  ;0 
that  is  to  say,  you  must  either  lick  their  shoe,  or  make  them  feel  the 
point  of  yours.  You  may  think  to  win  them  over  to  sense  and  sound 
measures  by  treating  them  with  mannerly  deference,  by  seeming  not  to 
perceive  their  native  folly,  while  you  are  proving  to  them  that  they  are 
acting  the  part  of  fools.  They  are  much  too  cunning  to  be  caught  in 
this  way.  Their  pride  takes  the  alarm  ;  and  they  become  obstinate  as 
hogs.  You  must  be  their  slave  or  their  master  :  no  middle  course  will 
ever  succeed  with  them.  Lick,  or  kick  is  the  maxim ;  and,  as  you  are 
able  to  kick,  kick  by  all  means. 

Leaving  you  to  follow  your  own  taste  as  to  this  matter,  only  reserving 
to  myself  the  right  of  laughing,  if  I  should  see  you  baffled  in  a  temporising 
attempt,  I  now  proceed  to  my  remarks  on  your  able  and  impressive 
speech,  which,  with  your  own  notes  subjoined,  I  have  now  before  me, 
in  a  pamphlet  published  by  RIDGWAY,  and  which  ought  to  be  in  the  pos- 
session of,  and  to  be  attentively  perused  by,  every  gentleman  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  propositions,  maintained  in  your  speech,  are  these  :  1.  That  the 
existing  distresses  have  arisen  immediately  and  wholly  from  the  mea- 
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sures  adopted  with  a  view  of  returning;  to  cash -payments,  and  particularly 
from  Peel's  Bill.  2.  That,  of  this  distress  the  labouring  class  suffers  in 
as  great  a  proportion  as  any  other  class.  3.  That  an  effectual  and  per- 
manent remedy  would  be  found  in  a  repeal  of  Peel's  Bill,  and  a  new 
putting  forth  of  paper-money,  so  as  to  make  the  quantity  in  circulation 
equal  to  what  it  was  in  1818.  To  the  first  of  these  propositions  I  say, 
aye  :  to  the  two  last  I  say,  nay. 

The  third  I  shall  dismiss,  at  once,  by  referring  you  to  my  first  Letter 
to  Lord  Grey  [See  page  38  of  this  vol.],  in  which  I  spoke  pretty  fully 
of  the  shame,  the  disgrace,  the  infamy,  that  must  attend  a  repeal  of  Peel's 
Bill  and  a  sending  out  of  the  paper  again  ;  and,  in  which  I  also  spoke  of 
that  terrible  convulsion,  which  such  a  measure  must  produce  in  the  end. 
Your  fast  proposition  shall  not  detain  us  long ;  but  your  second  proposi- 
tion, namely,  that  the  fall  in  prices  has  injured  the  labouring  classes, 
demands,  and  shall  receive,  when  I  come  to  it,  my  best  attention  ;  it  being 
a  proposition,  not  only  at  war  with  truth,  but  aiming  at  a  most  mischievous 
and  cruel  end. 

To  the  first  I  may,  indeed,  easily  assent,  seeing  that  it  expresses,  not 
only  what  I  have  laid  down  as  to  the  actual  effects  of  Peel's  Bill,  but  also 
what  I  predicted  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  any  such  measure.  "  My 
New  Year's  Gift  to  the  Farmers"  [See  p.  47  of  this  vol.],  familiarly  explains 
the  whole  progress  of  this  set  of  measures,  intended  to  bring  about  pay- 
ments in  cash.  It  clearly  points  out  the  cause  of  the  distress,  and  as 
clearly  shows  that  no  new  law  about  corn  can  possibly  afford  any  relief 
to  the  farmer.  You  have,  therefore,  done  no  more,  as  to  this  part  of  the 
subject,  than  I  had  done  before,  and  that  I  had  done,  too,  in  Long  Island, 
whence  I  even  sent  a  petition  to  the  honourable  and  most  pure  and  en- 
lightened body,  of  which  you  are  now  a  member,  which  petition  the 
member  to  whose  charge  it  was  committed,  declined  to  present,  because 
he  thought,  that  that  immaculate  assembly  would  not  have  the  patience  to 
listen  to  a  petition  so  very  long  \  Bless  their  delicate  organs  of  hearing  ! 
A  pity,  indeed,  it  were  to  subtract  from  those  moments  that  they  employ 
in  lending,  or,  rather,  bending,  those  organs  to  the  dulcet  and  wisdom- 
shedding  voices  of  Castlereagh  and  Van,  Grenfell  and  Ricardo  ! 

I  say  this  much  in  the  way  of  justice  towards  myself;  and,  I  must 
take  care  of  that,  or  nobody  will  take  care  of  it  for  me.  I  see  enough 
public  writers  now  to  steal  my  opinions,  who  abused  me  for  uttering 
those  opinions.  I  see  some,  who  are  honest  enough  to  quote  the  words : 
but  still  rogues  enough  to  disguise  the  source  whence  they  quote.  I  see 
even  you  quoting  LOCKE,  when  you  might  have  quoted  PAINE  or  me,  and 
especially  PAINE,  who  had  foretold,  with  the  utmost  precision,  the  stopping 
of  payment  at  the  Bank,  and  who,  while  lie  himself  was  an  outlaw,'  de- 
voted the  profits  of  that  celebrated  work  to  the  relief  of  the  debtors  in 
Newgate  \  You  might  have  quoted  this  true  Englishman  and  true  patriot 
and  matchless  writer,  instead  of  the  placeman  LOCKE,  who,  compared 
with  PAINE,  was,  as  to  subjects  of  this  nature,  a  mere  babbler.  Here 
was  a  fair  opportunity  of  showing  that  you  held  canting  calumny  at  defi- 
ance ;  and,  if  you  had  availed  yourself  of  it,  you  would  have  frightened 
Whitehall  out  of  its  wits. 

However,  Sir,  I  by  no  means  confound  you  with  the  Barings,  the  Per- 
ries, and  the  Ellices,  the  latter  of  whom  has  even  begun  to  prattle  away 
about  "  the  war  between  the  land  and  the  funds."  I  believe,  that  your 
own  mind  would  have  been  sufficient  to  guide  you  in  this  case ;  and  I 
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have  before  done  you  the  justice  to  observe,  that  you  wrote  to  recommend 
the  pushing-  out  of  the  paper  in  1817;  and  also,  that  you  manfully  op- 
posed the  passing-  of  Peel's  Bill,  and  even  petitioned  against  it,  ma-king-, 
at  the  same  time,  a  speech  relative  to  its  consequences  enough  to  convince 
any  body  but  a  born  idiot.  1  have  never  stolen  the  thoughts  of  others, 
were  they  alive  or  dead.  I  have  never  withheld  due  homage  to  talent  or 
knowledge  or  merit  of  any  kind  when  I  have  profited  from  them.  In  re- 
turn for  this  fair  and  honourable  dealing  I  have  been  incessantly  plun- 
dered ;  but,  the  plunderers  shall  no  longer  proceed  with  impunity.  My 
way  is  the  only  way  in  which  a  horrible  convulsion  can  be  avoided  ;  and 
that  convulsion  will  take  place,  or  it  shall  be  clear  to  all  eyes  that  it  is  I 
ivho  have  shown  the  way  to  prevent  it, 

My  petition  of  1818  was  too  long  for  the  Honourable  House,  and 
CHARLES  WYNNE,  the  brother  of  the  Saxony  Ambassador,,  has  lately 
instanced  the  wearisome  effects  of  another  long  petition  of  mine.  But 
(and  this  I  thank  you  for)  you  made  them  hear  you-,  and  though  you 
were  a  new  man,  and  were,  with  your  g-ood  sense,  a  sort  of  rebel ;  a  sort 
of  bolter ;  a  good  slice  of  your  speech  got  into  the  newspapers ;  and 
you,  by  repeating-  and  filling-  out,  have  taken  care  to  have  your  forewarn- 
ings  upon  record.  This  is  highly  commendable.  Pursue  this  course, 
Sir,  and  faction  will  not  be  able  to  mullifyyour  efforts. 

How  the  Honourable  and  enlightened  House  stood  your  taunting-  I 
cannot  imagine.  To  be  told  plump  and  point  blank,  that  they  could  not 
carry  their  grand  measure  into  effect ;  to  tell  them  to  their  heads,  that 
that  measure  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  and  the  present  debt  and 
taxes  eiist,  and  that  "  it  \vasfollij  and  rapacity  alone  that  could  think  of 
attempting  their  union ;"  to  look  in  their  faces  and  tell  them,  that  their 
grand  measure,  which  had  been  so  eulogized  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Six- 
Acts  Parliament,  had  "  overwhelmed  the  people  of  this  country  with 
"  greater  calamities,  severer  sufferings  and  more  extensive  ruin  than  had 
"  ever  before  been  brought  on  any  civilized  people  by  any  government;'* 
to  remind  them  of  all  solemnly  sage  sayings  and  anticipations  as  to  the 
happy  efforts  of  this  measure  ;  to  call  the  Acts  of  1797  acts  of  "fraud," 
and  that  of  1819,  "  an  act  of  greater  fraud-"  and  to  conclude,  at  last, 
by  foretelling-,  to  the  very  teeth  of  the  Honourable  House,  that  their 
measures  would  "  terminate  in  a  sudden  and  violent  catastrophe,  too 
"  sudden  and  too  violent  for  resistance  or  remedy,  which  will  prove 
"  destructive  to  the  public  credit,  and  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the 
"  state:"  to  tell  them  all  this  to  their  very  heads,  to  sound  it  in  their 
very  ears,  to  poke  it  under  their  very  noses,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time 
when  they  have  passed  laws  to  banish  us,  if  we  say  any  thing  even  tend- 
ing to  bring  them  into  contempt !  O  !  It  was  so  good  !  By  ,  if 
you  were  a  lady  I  would  kneel  and  kiss  your  hand ! 

Pray,  Sir,  agree  to  take  the  chair  when  we  hold  our  Feast  of  the  Grid- 
iron !  Whole  flocks  of  gec.se  will  be  sent  up  for  us  by  the  big  farmers' 
wives,  those  amiable  Abigails  of  England.  Two  or  three  hundred  grid- 
irons will  be  at  work  all  at  once.  You  shall  have  one,  as  big  as  a  harrow, 
suspended  over  your  head  as  a  canopy.  We  will  have  a  tragi-politi-comi- 
farcical  exhibition. — We  will  have  all  our  actors  dressed  out  in  paper- 
doublets  and  fool's-caps  and  bells.  Some  shall  dance  about,  crying  "  Old 
rags  for  ever,  the  solid  system  of  finance!"  Others  shall  step  one  foot 
forward,  and  with  smiling  air  and  soft  accent,  assure  us  that  we  are 
merely  in  a  transition  from  a  happy  state  to  one  more  happy ;  and  this 
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buffoon  shall  add,  that,  in  order  to  make  the  transit  pleasant,  we  ought 
to  amuse  ourselves  with  digging  holes  and  filling  them  up  again.  Then 
shall  come  a  swaggering,  hectoring,  hrass-faced  bully,  bellowing  out : 
"  Poh !  'tis  all  a  lie !  It  is*  not  night,  you  grumbling  villains.  It  is 
"  only  a  rascally  cloud  that  has  got  before  the  sun.  He  shall  re-appear 
"  in  a  moment  and  put  your  eyes  out  with  light."  This  actor  shall  be, 
as  it  were,  an  upstart  upon  the  theatre.  He  shall  bolt  at  once  out  of 
the  green-room.  Then  shall  come  a  Dutchman,  who  shall  swear,  as  occa- 
sion demands,  that  black  is  white,  and  that  white  is  black.  He  shall 
bring  an  old  rag  in  his  hand,  and  swear  that  it  is  as  good  as  a  guinea. 
Then  the  buffoons  shall  set  up  a  shout,  "  Huzza  for  old  rags!  huzza  for 
Mynheer !"  This  idiot-like  roar  shall  hardly  have  ceased,  when  Mynheer 
shall  come  forward  again,  and,  flinging  down  the  old  rag  and  holding  out 
a  guinea,  shall  swear,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  that  the  guinea  is  worth  all 
the  old  rags  in  the  world.  Whereupon  the  buffoons  shall  set  up  a  shout 
louder  than  the  last :  "  Down  with  old  rags  !  huzza  for  the  guinea  !  huzza 
for  Mynheer  !"  Amongst  the  rest  we  will  have  a  parcel  of  Jews,  the 
spokesman  of  whom  shall  step  forward  and  comfort  us  with  fortune-tell- 
ing. He  shall  say  :  "  Neva  mind,  neva  mind,  'tish  oney  dree  per  centch; 
dat  ish  all;  'tish  vera  easy  ting.''  Then  all  the  whole  band  of  buffoons 
shall  dance  and  caper,  and  flock  about  Moses  and  cheer  him  and  pat  him 
on  the  back  till  he  is  black  in  the  face,  and  till  his  big  round  eyes  are 
ready  to  bolt  out  of  his  head.  Then  shall  come  a  long,  gaunt,  greedy- 
looking  hound  of  a  fellow  in  top>boots,  and  with  a  negro-driver's  whip  in 
his  hand  ;  and  he,  in  most  solemn  accent,  and  laying  his  other  hand  to 
his  breast,  shall  assure  us,  upon  his  honour,  that  pure  humanity  induces 
him  to  wish  that  bread  may  be  dear.  This  actor  shall  have  at  his  elbow 
a  theatrical  Satan  with  an  amazing  tail  and  horns  and  with  a  prompter's 
book  in  his  hands.  When  the  humane  advocate  for  dear  bread  has 
finished  his  speech,  Old  Kick  shall  set  fire  and  brimstone  to  his  paper- 
doublet  ;  to  escape  he  shall  run  amongst  the  rest ;  and  the  whole  bother- 
ation band  shall  go  off  burning  and  blazing  like  so  many  faggots  at  an 
auto-da-fe. 

To  return  from  this  anticipated  scene  of  fun,  let  me  thank  you  for 
having  well  exposed  the  monstrous  folly  of  measuring  the  effect  of  Peel's 
Bill  by  the  standard  of  the  price  of  gold.  Nothing,  surely,  was  ever 
equal  to  this  in  point  of  folly.  1  pointed  it  out  in  my  second  Letter  to 
Mr.  PEEL  (Pol.Reg.p.455,  vol.  38.  Feb.  17,  1821);  but,  contempt,  joined, 
perhaps,  to  a  little  laziness,  prevented  me  from  going  into  the  matter  in 
the  elaborate  manner  that  you  have.  Whether  Mr.  PERRY  will  still  con- 
tinue to  exult  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  Spanish  legislator,  may  now, 
without  any  fear  of  the  Inquisition,  take  down  from  his  shelf  "  a  Black- 
stone  or  a  Ricardo,"  is  more  than  I  can  say  ;  but,  if  the  Spanish  legis- 
lator do  take  down  the  latter  from  his  shelf  for  any  purpose  but  that  of 
lighting  his  fire  or  his  pipe,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying-,  that  there 
ought  to  be  an  Inquisition,  or  something  else,  to  deprive  such  an  ignora- 
mus of  the  power  of  laws. 

Before  I  come  to  your  second  proposition,  let  me  observe,  that  you  are 
likely  never  to  receive  any  answer  to  your  first.  You  received  none  in 
the  House,  except  we  look  for  it  in  that  foolish  remark  of  VAN,  in  which 
he  referred  to  the  distresses  of  other  countries,  and  asked,  particularly  as 
to  America,  whether  Peel's  Bill  produced  the  fall  of  prices  there.  If 
you  had  been  informed  of  the  facts,  and  could  have  spoken  a  second  time 
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in  the  debate,  how  completely  you  might  have  closed  up  his  mouth  !  You 
had  completely  proved  what  I  had  years  before  asserted,  that  our  distress 
was  not  produced  by  a  transition  from  war  to  peace;  because,  as  you 
showed,  the  "prosperity,"  as  it  is  called,  came  and  visited  this  country  a 
second  time  in  part  of  1817  and  1818;  and  that  was  three  years  after 
the  peace  took  place.  And  you  showed,  by  the  amount  of  bank-notes  out 
during-  this  period  of  second  ''prosperity,"  compared  with  the  amount 
out  before  it,  and  after  ils  that  the  prosperity  kept  pace  with  the  bank- 
notes. But,  had  you  known  the  history  of  the  American  distresses,  what 
an  answer  you  would  have  had  for  VAN,  who  really  seems  to  understand 
nothing  at  all  about  the  affairs  of  the  country  over  the  finances  of  which 
he  has  been  chosen  to  preside. 

Now,  Sir,  the  fact  is,  that  all  was  high-flying  prosperity  in  America, 
notwithstanding  war  and  invasion  until  the  peace,  the  news  of  which 
reached  that  country  in  February,  1815.  I  beg  you  to  mark  the  epochs. 
Flour  was,  in  some  cases,  so  high  as  twelve  dollars  a  barrel.  The  peace, 
the  "  sudden  transition,"  brought  down  flour  to  about  six  dollars  a  barrel. 
But,"  was  it  the  peace?  No;  it  was  certain  Acts  of  the  Congress  for 
collecting  the  duties  in,  specie.  This  made  the  banks  draw  in  their 
paper;  and  the  merchants,  and  even  farmers,  tumbled  about  like  rotten 
sheep  !  Mr.  MATHEW  CAREY,  of  Philadelphia,  published  a  little  work  on 
the  subject,  a  copy  of  which  he  sent  me  to  England.  It  was  lost,  or  sold, 
at  Botley,  after  my  departure  in  1817  ;  and,  I  am  sorry  I  have  it  not;  for 
the  picture  he  drew  of  the  distress  was  so  precisely  suited  to  our  present 
state,  that  it  would  be  valuable  at  this  time.  He  wrote  his  book  about 
May  1S1G.  The  Congress,  however,  in  that  year,  established  bylaw 
(a  fatal  law)  an  infernal  National  Bank.  Out  of  this  sprang  other 
banks,  State  banks,  private  banks,  and  banks  of  all  sorts,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that,  in  Kentucky,  the  Legislature  passed  no  less  than  forty  Bank 
Charter  Bills  in  one  week  in  the  year  1817  !  Need  I  say,  that  "pros- 
perity "  came  back  again  ?  That  it  revisited  the  American  States  as  it 
did  England,  at  that  time  ?  All  was  flourishing  ;  but,  how  long  did  the 
flourish  last?  Curious  coincidence  !  Until  the  winter  of  1819  !  Then 
money  became  a  little  less  plenty  ;  and  it  kept  on  getting  more  and  more 
scarce  tilt  I  left  the  country,  in  November,  1819,  hastening  home  to 
participate  in  the  blessings  of  Peel's  Bill,  which  was  passed  by  the  Six- 
Acts  Parliament  in  the  preceding  month  of  July ;  and,  I  find,  that  the 
"  distress,"  as  it  has  been  called  there  too,  has  been  increasing  ever  since. 
And  what  was  the  cause  of  this  second  distress  ?  Precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  the  former  distress,  a  large  contraction  of  the  paper-money.  Two 
hundred  banks,  or  thereabouts,  broke  between  October  1818  and  October 
1819.  The  general  government  received  its  custom-duties  in  specie,  or 
in  bills  of  its  own  bank ;  and  the  circulation  became  contracted.  This 
was  the  cause,  and  the  cause  still  remains  at  work,  and  will,  I  hope,  re- 
main, until  the  American  people  rid  themselves  of  that  degrading  curse, 
a  public  debt. 

So  that  VANNY  might  have  been  met  and  put  down  upon  his  own 
ground.  The  good  of  it  is,  too,  that  the  prices  of  gold  and  silver  remained 
the  same  daring  the  whole  of  these  several  periods  ;  and  there  was  no 
law  to  authorize  a  refusal  to  pay  in  specie.  Any  man  might,  at  any  time, 
during  the  whole  of  these  years,  refuse  to  take  payment  in  notes  of  any 
sort.  What,  then,  becomes  of  Mr.  Ricardo's  doctrine  ?  VAN  appears 
to  have  put  on  a  smile,  when  he  said,  "  can  the  distress  in  America  have 
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been  occasioned  by  an  English  Act  of  Parliament."  Yes,  VAN,  not- 
withstanding that  sweet  self-complacent  smile  of  yours.  Yes,  VAN  ;  and, 
be  it  known  to  the  English  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that,  as  the 
currency  in  London  cannot  be  contracted  without  producing  a  propor- 
tionate contraction  at  Liverpool,  the  currency  of  this  kingdom  cannot  be 
contracted  without  producing  a  contraction  of  the  currency  in  America, 
proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  commercial  transactions  carried  on  be- 
tween the  two  countries ;  and,  I  believe,  that  it  is  very  well  known,  that 
of  the  commercial  transactions  of  America  nearly  tiuo-thirds  of  the  whole 
are  with  England  !  There  VAN  ;  pretty  smiling  VAN  ;  you  see  there  is 
something  in  the  world  that  requires  knowledge  besides  those  Scotch 
herrings  of  which  you  were  once  a  Commissioner  ! 

Yes,  VAN,  and  in  both  these  cases  of  "  American  distress  "  a  part,  at 
least,  of  the  cause  was,  "  English  Acts  of  Parliament.'"  It  ought  to  be 
known  to  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  England,  that  much  of  the 
means  of  giving  credit  and  of  putting  forth  bank-notes  in  America  is 
derived  from  credit  obtained  there  from  merchants  here.  Now,  can  the 
merchant,  who  has  a  capital  of  100,0002.,  and  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
having  30,000  of  it  in  America,  let  that  30,000  remain  there,  if,  by  an 
English  Act  of  Parliament,  his  capital  be  reduced  to  50.000/.  ?  O,  no, 
VAN  :  a  merchant  cannot  work  by  hocus-pocus,  nor  can  you,  if  you  really 
give  us  payments  in  gold.  There  was  a  merchant  at  New  York  who 
had  two  banks,  one  in  town  and  one  in  the  country.  His  means  con- 
sisted of  his  credit  in  London.  That  was  curtailed  in  the  spring  of  1819  ; 
and,  in  the  August  after,  his  notes  were  at  a  discount  of  50  per  cent.  ! 

Thus  it  is,  Sir,  to  have  to  do  with  self-complacent  ignorance !  One 
must,  in  a  dispute  with  it,  lose  one's  temper  or  give  up  one's  good  man- 
ners. It  is  impossible,  without  self-abasement,  to  treat  it  with  respect ; 
and  yet  it  is  beneath  one  to  be  seriously  angry  with  it.  Talk  of  banish- 
ment as  long  as  they  please,  there  is  no  punishment  equal  to  that  of  being 
compelled  to  chop  such  blocks  with  a  razor  !  And  yet,  "  God  forbid  " 
(to  use  the  words  of  Judge  Best)  that  the  affair  should  (as  yet)  be  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  VAN  ! 

You  are  a  staunch  "  ministerial  man,"  as  people  call  it.  You  hate 
us  Reformers.  You  wish  for  the  thing  to  exist.  You  will,  I  dare  say, 
support  even  VAN  against  the  Reformers.  But,  the  true  men  will  never 
forgive  you  for  this  act  of  rebellion.  They  will  look  upon  you  as  a  self- 
hunting  dog ;  and  they  will  never  suffer  you  to  feed  with  the  pack.  But, 
how  are  they  to  forgive  your  taunts  !  Your  reminding  them  of  their 
ignorant  sayings ;  their  wild,  their  mad  calculations  !  How  are  they  to 
forgive  you  for  repeating  to  their  faces,  to  their  very  blocks,  the  substance 
of  my  Registers,  on  this  subject,  for  three  years  past !  However,  we  are 
in  a  state  of  things,  which  makes  a  man  like  you  an  object  of  fear  to 
ignorance  in  power.  The  great  blazer,  PITT,  had  the  first  skimming  of 
the  nation's  resources.  Addington  and  Perceval  skimmed  the  pan  pretty 
clean.  The  present  gentry  are  got  to  skim-milk.  It  is  nearly  sky-blue. 
And,  therefore,  they  will  be  more  tame,  and  are  more  tame,  than  any  of 
their  predecessors,  with  regard  to  those  who  have  the  courage  to  contra- 
dict them.  The  whole  nation  is  beginning  to  recognize  the  truth  of  my 
doctrines ,  and  those  doctrines,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  effects  of 
cash-payments,  I  have,  at  last,  in  your  excellent  speech,  heard  openly  ani 
ably  maintained  in  the  Honourable  House  itself. 

Thus,  and  no  farther,  however,  do  I  agree  with  you,     Your  two  last 
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propositions  I  dissent  from.  The  third  I  have  already  dismissed,  and, 
with  regard  to  the  second,  I  am  now  going  to  endeavour  to  convince  you 
of  your  error. 

Your  second  proposition  is,  "  that  the  labouring  class  suffers  from  the 
distress  of  low  prices  as  much  as  any  other  class."  This  I  deny ;  and  I 
think  I  am  able  clearly  to  maintain  my  denial. 

I  know,  that,  upon  a  subject  like  this,  facts  must  be  very  good  indeed, 
very  complete,  to  be  worth  anything  at  all ;  because  they  are  so  difficult 
to  come  at  with  accuracy  ;  and,  because,  if  capable  of  being  bent,  bent 
they  will  be,  to  assist  the  man  who  has  an  argument  to  support. 

Your  argument,  that  the  labourer  is  not  to  be  benefit  ted  by  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  demand  for  labour  is,  generally,  and  supposing  a  not  un- 
natural state  of  things,  true.  With  this  qualification  it  is  also  true,  that 
the  labourer  cannot  be  benefited  by  the  ruin  of  his  employer.  But,  a 
forced,  an  unnatural,  a  violent  process,  may  be  adopted,  which  shall 
increase  the  demand  for  labour,  shall  increase  the  quantity  of  labour  : 
and  yet,  that  shall  make  the  labour  lower-priced,  and  the  condition  of  the 
labourer  worse.  For,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  a  Virginia  or  Jamaica 
negro-driver,  if  he  ply  the  lash  with  additional  activity,  will  increase  the 
quantity  of  labour,  though  he  give  his  negroes  no  more  food  than  he 
did  before.  And,  it  will  hardly  be  pretended,  that  this  his  increased  de- 
mand for  labour  is  beneficial  to  the  unhappy  drove. 

Now,  if  something  very  much  resembling  this  has  taken  place  with 
regard  to  the  labourers  in  husbandry  in  England,  Mr.  HUSKISSON,  whom 
you  treat  rather  sarcastically,  may  be  right,  after  all.  Indeed,!  am  con- 
vinced that  he  is  right :  and  that  unquestionable  facts,  as  well  as  the 
reason  of  the  case,  are  on  his  side  and  against  you. 

You,  Sir,  are  a  banker,  and,  without  imputing  to  you  any  motive  par- 
ticularly selfish,  I  may  fairly  suppose,  that  you  view  with  favourable  eyes 
the  effects  of  bank-paper.     You  uniformly  take  it  for  granted,  that  the 
showy  effects  of  rags  turned  into  money,  is  "  prosperity."     This  is  full 
as  great  an  error  as  the  measuring  of  the  effects  of  Peel's  Bill  by  the 
variation  in  the  price  of  gold.     You  say,  that,  at  this  moment,  the  nation 
is  in  the  deepest  distress  ;  that  the  concerns  of  agriculture,  manufactures, 
commerce,  all  are  involved  in  the  deepest  distress.     And  what  you  say  is 
true.     Will  you  tell  me,  then,  how  it  happens,  that  about  ten  thousand 
new  houses  are  building  at  this  moment  for  the  reception  of  rich  men 
and  their  suites  in  the  villages  round  this  monstrous  place  ?     Are  these 
new-comers  arrived  from  the  clouds,  or  from  El  Dorado  ?     The  fact  you 
may  ascertain  by  getting  upon  a  horse  and  opening  your  eyes.     Is  it 
commerce  that  brings  these  gentry  here  ?     O,  no  !  for  the  wharfs  are 
deserted,  and  the  ships  breaking  up  to  be  turned  into  paddock-fences  and 
coach-houses  for  these  odd  sort  of  gentry.     Now,  Sir,  answer  me,  I  pray  : 
Is  it  "prosperity  "  that  brings  these  gentry  forth  ?     Yes,  assuredly,  it  is 
"  prosperity  "  with  them.     They  come  into  these  new  and  fine  houses  to 
enjoy  that  good  fortune,  which  the  rise  in  the  value  of  their  funded  annui- 
ties and  fixed  salaries  has  given  them  !     This,  to  them,  then,  is  prosperity, 
and,  you  acknowledge  that,  at  this  very  time,   the  concerns  of  land, 
manufactures  and  commerce,  are  in  a  state  of  ruin  ! 

Well,  then,  there  may  exist  prosperity  in  one  class  and  misery  in 
another,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  These  annuitants  and  salary-people 
profit  by  the  fall  of  those  who  profited  before.  These  houses,  this  unna- 
tural prosperity,  this  fungus,  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  big-farm- 
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ers,  the  landlords,  the  lords  of  the  loom,  and  the  lords  of  the  anvil, 
many  of  whom  you  know  to  be  now  under  a  sweating  process  at  Bir- 
mingham and  Coventry.  These  gentry  do  not  call  our  ten  thousand 
new  houses  a  sign  of  "prosperity."  No,  say  they,  it  is  robbery  of  us. 
We  suffer  for  your  fine  new  houses  and  all  your  pretty  gardens  and  pad- 
docks. We  suffer  for  your  Regent-Street  and  Regent-Park  and  your 
Circusses  and  Squares  and  Bridges.  They  say  very  truly. 

Now,  Sir,  just  as  the  big-farmer,  the  bull -frog- farmer,  is  suffering 
under  this  prosperity  of  the  annuitant  and  salary-man,  so  the  labourer 
suffered  from  the  prosperity  of  the  bull-frog.  The  bull- frog's  house 
changed  its  form.  His  garden  became  a  paradise.  He  had  white  paling 
and  paddocks.  Out  he  drove  his  carters  and  threshers,  whom  he  began 
to  call  "  the  peasantry  ;"  and  that  empty  impudent  follow,  the  younger 
ELLMAN,  actually  calls  them  so  now,  in  a  Letter  to  Lord  Liverpool.  He 
could  no  longer,  polished  gentleman,  sit  at  table  with  such  "  lower 
orders."  But,  he  took  good  care,  that  they  should  not  overfeed  else- 
where. He  took  good  care,  that  they  should  not  participate  in  his 
"prosperity."  He,  by  means  that  the  greediness  and  injustice  and 
cruelty  of  an  insolent  upstart  at  once  suggested,  took  care,  that,  while 
his  prices  rose,  the  price  of  labour  should  be  kept  down  to  the  lowest 
possible  standard.  He  violated  all  the  principles  of  free  trade,  by  fixing 
the  amount  of  wages,  and  by  bringing  to  the  poor-book,  all  those  who 
could  not  exist  upon  that  amount!  And,  if  the  miserable  wretches 
mutinied,  he  had  his  horse,  his  carbine,  and  his  sword  ! 

You  talk  of  labour  being  carried  to  market !  What  market  had  the 
labourer  to  go,  when,  in  fact,  there  was  a  book  kept  in  every  parish  to  fix 
the  price  of  his  wages  ?  He  was  to  have  just  as  much  as  would  sustain 
life  in  a  single  man  and  no  more.  To  prevent  actual  starvation,  the 
married  man  was  to  have  more  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  mouths. 
Do  you  call  this  carrying  labour  to  market  ?  Was  there  any  more  free- 
dom here,  than  the  Virginia  or  Jamaica  slave  enjoys  ?  Was  the  in- 
creased demand  for  labour,  under  such  circumstances,  a  benefit  to  the 
labourer  ? 

Your  comments  on  Dr.  Copplestone's/ac/s  are,  perhaps^  no  more  than 
just.  You  should,  however,  bear  in  mind  the  calling  of  the  Doctor, 
which  necessarily  implies  an  unreservedness  of  faith,  which  he  may  be 
excused  for  carrying  into  profane  disquisitions,  and  which,  if  it  do  not 
absolutely  justify  his  believing*  that  a  woman  labourer  used  to  earn  what 
would  now  be  equivalent  to  forty  shillings  a  week,  forms,  at  least,  an 
apology  for  the  Divine  Doctor.  However,  the  thing  is  by  no  means  so 
wholly  incredible  as  you  would  have  us  believe  -.for,  the  women  labourers 
or  helps,  as  they  call  them  in  America,  do  not  receive  much  less,  and 
that  too,  when  wheat  is  at  a  price  much  lower  than  our  present  price. 
A  man  labourer  has  there  five  shillings,  at  least,  of  our  money,  a-day,  in 
harvest  time,  and  sits  at  table  with  his  employer  !  And  that,  too,  when 
wheat  is  not  above  five  Emjli&h  shillings  a  bushel.  So  that,  though  the 
Doctor's  authorities  to  prove  that  our  labourers  have  suffered  by  high 
prices,  be  not  quite  unexceptionable,  the  facts  drawn  from  them  are  by 
no  means  so  incredible  as  you  would  represent  them.  The  state  of  Eng- 
land at  the  times  to  which  the  Doctor  refers  was,  in  all  probability,  as  to 
agricultural  matters,  somewhat  like  that  of  America  now :  the  farmers 
very  numerous,  and  the  labourers  comparatively  few  in  number.  The 
funding  system,  by  drawing  money  into  large  parcels,  necessarily  reduced 
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the  number  of  the  farmers  ;  and  Pitt's  infernal  system  of  paper-money, 
by  enabling-  a  banker,  an  attorney,  or  some  one  who  would  dash  into  the 
discounting  line,  to  take  farms  over  the  heads  of  small  farmers,  swept 
away  that  race  of  men,  brought  them  down  to  be  mere  labourers,  put 
them  upon  the  parish-book  kept  for  the  fixing  of  wages,  and  made  them 
very  nearly,  excepting  colour  of  skin,  resemble  the  labourers  of  Virginia 
and  Jamaica. 

It  is  not  high  price  simply  that  hurts  the  labourer;  for,  if  he  have  six 
shillings  a  week  when  wheat  is  tliree  shillings  a  bushel,  and  twenty  when 
wheat  is  ten  shillings  a  bushel,  and  if  the  rise  in  wages  keep  pace  weekly 
with  the  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat,  he  is  as  well  off  in  the  latter  case  as 
in  the  former,  if  there  be  no  other  circumstance  attending  the  rise  in 
prices.  It  is  not,  therefore,  simply  the  high  price  that  hurts  him,  if 
prices  of  wages  and  of  wheat  keep  on  the  level.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
they  do  not  keep  on  the  level.  The  wages  do  not  rise  wit.k  the  wheat. 
A  long  time  takes  place,  even  in  a  natural  and  unforced  state  of  things, 
before  the  labourer  can  get  even  a  small  augmentation  of  wages.  Every 
rise  in  price,  therefore,  gives  the  employer  an  advantage  over  him  ;  for, 
observe,  labourers  in  husbandry  are  more  restricted  in  their  choice  of 
employers,  than  labourers  in  manufacture  and  crafts  are.  They  cannot 
go  to  next  shop.  They  are  under  engagements  as  yearly,  or  monthly, 
servants,  and  are  bound  by  very  strict  laws.  The  married  ones  generally 
inhabit  the  houses  of  their  employers,  and  even  the  single  ones  out  of 
house,  must  remove  to  some  considerable  distance,  perhaps,  in  order  to 
get  employment.  They  must  go  from  home  \  and  there  is  "  mother  "  to 
be  left !  There  are  mother's  remonstrances  to  hear;  and,  it  would  require 
another  thirty  years'  progress  of  the  hellish  Pitt-System,  to  eradicate  the 
power  of  these  from  the  breasts  of  home-loving-  English  sons.  But, 
there  is  one  plain  case,  that  settles  the  point,  and  that  requires  no  know- 
ledge of  country  affairs  to  make  it  clear  to  every  man;  and  that  is  this  : 
it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  labourers  are  either  in  house 
as  yearly  servants,  or  engaged  for  the  year  at  so  much  a  week  for  all  the 
weeks  except  the  harvest-month,  and  so  much  for  that  month.  Now,  let 
us  take  the  case  of  the  carter  in  house.  At  Michaelmas  he  hires  for 
seven  pounds  for  the  year,  and  wheat  is  seven  shillings  a  bushel.  Out 
comes  the  atrocious,  the  hellish  paper-money ;  wheat  rises  to  14  shillings 
a  bushel  before  his  year  expires,  and  he  receives  ten  bushels  of  wheat, 
instead  of  the  twenty  that  he  contracted  for  !  Is  he  not,  then,  a  loser  by 
the  rise  in  prices  ?  Can  any  man  living  deny  this  ?  It  is  the  same,  in 
"a  different  degree,  with  the  men  out  of  house.  They  suffer  still  more 
severely  ;  for  they  have  to  purchase  their  food,  which  the  man  in  house 
has  not.  You  will  observe,  that  the  Law  gives  them  the  choice  of  stick- 
ing to  the  letter  of  their  engagements,  or  going  to  jail  I 

Well,  but  the  year  ends  at  last.  They  live  it  out ;  and  then  they  have 
new  bargains  to  make.  Now  do  you  think,  that  they  will  get  their  wages 
doubled?  Do  you  think  that  a  year  of  oppression  will  have  made  them 
bold  ?  Do  you  think  that  being  pennyless  and  shirtless  will  make  them 
stout  in  standing  out  for  a  rise  of  wages  ?  If  you  do,  pray  do  not  affect 
to  laugh  at  DR.  COPPLESTONE  any  longer;  for  your  faith  in  wonders  is 
much  larger  than  his. 

Thus,  then,  clear  as  is  that  accursed  thing,  which  is,  you  know,  "  as 
notorious  as  the  sun  at  noon-day,"  is  the  conclusion,  that  the  labourer 
in  husbandry  suffers  and  the  employer  profits  by  a  rise  in  the  prices  of 
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produce  of  the  labour,  in  spite  of  any  augmentation  that  may  take  place 
in  the  quantity  of  labour  in  demand. 

We  have  yet,  however,  but  an  imperfect  view  of  the  effects  of  a  rise  of 
prices.  The  landlord  raises  his  rent.  The  taxes  rise  in  nominal 
amount.  But  the  consumer  pays  these  back  to  the  farmer.  He  neither 
gains  nor  loses  by  high  prices  as  far  as  rent  and  taxes  are  concerned. 
His  gain  comes  solely  out  of  the  blood  and  flesh  and  bones  of  the  la- 
bourer. The  labour  upon  a  farm  makes  more  than  the  half  of  its  outgo- 
ings ;  judge,  then,  how  the  farmer  must  gain  by  the  same  process  that 
depresses  the  labourer  !  Will  you  say,  that  what  the  farmer  does  not 
pay  in  wages  he  must  pay  in  poor-rates  ?  O,  no  !  for,  when  the  man 
comes  to  that  book,  that  record  of  degradation,  he  is  u  slave.  He  then 
must  take  what  is  given  him.  What  he  receives,  he  receives  as  an  alms  • 
and  the  sum  total  of  the  rules  of  that  book  is,  to  allow  as  much  as  will 
sustain  life,  and  no  more  ! 

At  every  stage  of  a  rise  of  prices  of  food,  the  employer  gains  upon 
the  labourer,  till,  at  last,  the  former  becomes  a  foxhunter  and  yeomanry 
cavalry  man,  and  the  latter  a  rack  of  skin  and  bones.  Pride  seizes  hold 
of  the  upstart,  and  insolence  intolerable.  He  soon  finds,  that  it  is  incon- 
venient, in  fact  not  attended  with  so  much  gain,  to  have  men  and  boys 
and  maids  in  his  house ;  for  there  he  cannot  starve  them.  He,  therefore, 
banishes  them  from  beneath  his  roof,  and  brings  them  to  a  regimen  of 
the  parish-book.  Thus  while  he  prospers,  the  labourer  is  mined;  while 
he  rises  the  labourer  sinks,  and  exactly  in  the  same  proportion.  All,  in 
the  eyes  of  such  men  as  you,  Sir,  appears  to  be  "  prosperity.''  All  is 
flourishing  and  shining.  The  big-farmer  is  decked  out  in  gay  attire, 
horses,  carriages,  footmen,  come  where  they  never  were  before.  The 
farm-houses  resound  with  the  notes  of  the  piano,  and  the  decanter  and 
glasses  sparkle  upon  the  table.  But,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  and  of  all 
the  "  improvements  in  husbandry,5'  the  labourer,  the  real  husbandman, 
is  pining  and  starving: 

'  And,  while  he  sinks,  without  one  arm  to  save, 
'  The  country  blooms:  a  garden  and  a  grave." 
'  Ye  friends  to  truth,  ye  statesmen  who  survey 
'The  rich  man's  joys  increase,  the  poor's  decay ; 
'  'Tis  yours  to  judge,  how  wide  the  limits  stand 
'  Between  a  splendid  and  a  happy  land." 

If  our  state  be  not  here  truly  described,  never  was  description  true. 
Dr.  GOLDSMITH,  if  he  used  a  little  of  poetical  license,  only  anticipated, 
the  literal  and  melancholy  truth ;  except  that  we  should  in  vain  look  for 
'*  statesmen,"  to  whom  to  address  with  propriety  these  beautiful  lines. 

Now,  Sir,  I  think  I  have  shown,  that  the  labourer  in  husbandry ;  and 
it  will  hold  good  with  respect  to  smiths,  wheelwrights,  collar-makers, 
and  country-shoemakers,  tailors,  and  almost  every  other  kind  of  handi- 
craft-men, who  are,  in  effect,  labourers  in  husbandry;  I  think  I  have 
proved  that  they  were  injured,  that  they  were  oppressed  ;  because  I  have 
shown,  that,  they  must  have  been  injured  and  oppressed  ;  and  that,  too, 
while  their  employers  were  benefitted  from  the  very  same  cause ;  an  un- 
natural, a  forced,  rise  of  prices.  I  might,  therefore,  without  more  ado, 
go  to  the  other  side,  and  show  how  the  labourer  must  be  bene/itted  by 
the  fall  of  prices.  But,  you  have  been  pleased  to  say,  that  this  is  an 
"  important  question  ;"  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  moment  to  ascertain, 
whether  it  can  be  true,  that  "  the  depreciation  of  money  and  the  conse- 
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quent  rise  of  prices  are  injurious  to  the  labourer."  I  will,  therefore, 
though  I  have,  I  think,  proved  the  affirmative  of  the  proposition,  add 
some  facts,  which,  of  themselves,  without  any  reasoning  at  all,  would 
have  answered  the  purpose. 

You  have  said,  and  you  wish  to  have  it  taken  for  granted  (but,  mind, 
without  any  proof),  that  the  labourer  prospered  during  high  prices. 
How,  then,  did  it  happen,  that  during  the  rise  of  prices,  the  Poor-rates 
rose  in  amount  from  tivo  millions  and  a  quarter  to  eight  millions  ?  This  is 
not  drawn  from  one  of  Dr.  Copplestone's  authorities,  though  the  Doctor's 
may  be  good  too,  for  any  thing  that  you  have  proved  to  the  contrary. 
This  fact  is  drawn  from  the  archives  of  that  renowned  assembly  to  which 
you  now  belong.  In  short,  the  fact  is  certain  ;  and  will  you  tell  me  that 
it  is  possible  that  the  labourer  could  be  in  a  prosperous  state,  during  the 
time  that  this  augmentation  of  Poor-rates  was  taking  place  ?  "  The 
country  was  prosperous  ;  all  the  great  interests  flourished."  Aye,  aye  ! 
That  is  another  man's  matter  !  What  you  may  think  "  great  interests," 
I  may  think  great  curses.  You  may  call  banking  and  loan-jobbing  and 
cotton  and  anvil  aristocracy  and  yeomanry  cavalry  "  great  interests  ;" 
and  they  certainly  were  prosperous ;  but  the  increase  of  the  Poor-rates . 
from  two  and  a  quarter  to  eight  millions,  during  the  rise  of  prices,  is  what 
you  can  never  get  over.  It  is  complete  and  conclusive  as  to  the  point, 
that  a  depreciation  of  money  and  high  prices,  while  they  benefit  the 
higher  classes  destroy  the  labourer,  by  enabling  them  to  throw  all  the 
public  burdens  upon  his  back. 

Dr.  Copplestone  has,  you  state,  referred  to  ancient  authorities,  and 
such  as  are  suspicious  from  their  origin  having  been  a  desire  to  establish 
an  argument.  Now,  I  will  appeal  to  one  clear  of  all  suspicion  of  every 
kind  ;  and  one  that  is  conclusive  and  complete  in  all  its  parts.  TULL, 
in  his  "  Horse-hoeing  Husbandry,"  chapter  xix.  pages  122  and  123  of  the 
folio  edition,  states  the  price  of  seed- wheat  at  three  shillings  a  bushel  ; 
wages  of  the  ploughman  at  one  shilling  a  day,  and  of  the  ploughboy  at 
sixpence.  This  was  in  the  year  1743,  mind.  And  TULL  was,  when  he 
wrote  his  book  and  was  practising  his  drill-husbandry,  living  at  Shalborne 
in  Berkshire,  which  is  just  close  upon  the  borders  of  Wiltshire. 

This  authority  is  unquestionable.  TULL'S  husbandry  was  making  a 
great  noise  at  the  time.  Some  accounts  of  his  practice,  which  he  had 
published  before  he  published  his  book,  had  been  roughly  handled  by  the 
critics  of  the  day.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession.  A  person  likely  to 
be  very  accurate  in  his  statements.  And,  besides,  he  had  no  end  to  answer 
by- misstatement  as  to  prices.  He  was  not  writing  about  prices,  but 
about  the  mode  of  tilling  land ;  and  the  statement  of  prices  comes  out 
incidentally.  It  is  that  sort  of  circumstantial  evidence,  which  is 
always,  and  always  must  be,  regarded  as  better  than  positive  records  and 
oaths. 

What  have  we  here,  then  ?— Why  the  fact,  that  the  English  labourer  in 
husbandry  was,  in  the  time  of  this  fine  writer,  and  great  "enlarger  of 
science,  living  a  happy  life,  having  an  abundance  to  eat,  let  his  family 
be  as  large  as  it  might.  You  will  observe,  that  TULL  speaks  of  .veed-wheat, 
which  is  always  about  a  tenth  of  price  above  the  average  of  wheat  for 
grinding.  Observe  also,  that,  at  the  time  when  TULL  wrote,  nine  y allows 
to  the  bushel  was  the  only  measure  in  use  all  through  Surrey,  Berks, 
Hants,  and  all  the  counties  to  the  West.  However,  to  take  the  thing 
with  the  least  possible  advantage  to  me,  here  is  the  common  ploughman 
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receiving  two  bushels  of  wheat  a  week,  and  the  common  plougnboy  one 
bushel  a  week. 

Here,  taking1  the  bushel  at  eight  gallons,  and  not  at  nine  as  I  fairly  might, 
the  man  had  (the  offal  paying  for  grinding)  ninety  pounds  of  flour  a  week  ; 
that  is,  a  quantity  of  flour  sufficient  to  make  twenty-six  quartern  loaves ! 
I  say,  twenty -six  quartern,  or  half-gallon  loaves  ;  and  the  boy  enough  to 
make  thirteen  half-gallon  loaves.  Now,  Sir,  compare  this  with  what 
they  received  in  the  times  of  your  "prosperity."  In  your  flourishing 
times.  In  your  times  when  "  all  the  great  interests"  were  in  a  state  of 
"  prosperity."  What  did  the  ploughman  get  then  ?  Did  he  get  one 
bushel  of  wheat  ?  And  did  the  boy  get  two  gallons  ?  Is  it  not  notorious, 
that  they  did  not  ?  "  No,"  say  you,  "  it  is  not  notorious."  Well,  then,  1 
will  give  you  an  authority,  that  you  will  not  venture  to  call  in  question. 
In  1814,  Mr.  BENETT  of  Wiltshire,  and  now  a  member  of  your 
famously  Honourable  House,  came  as  a  witness  before  a  Committee  of 
that  most  renowned  corps,  and,  to  that  Committee,  he  gave  the  following 
evidence : — 

"  We  (the  magistrates]  calculate,  that  every  person,  in  a  labourer's  family, 
should  have  per  week,  the  price  of  a  gallon  loaf,  and  threepence  over,  for  feeding 
and  clothing,  exclusive  of  house-rent,  sickness  and  casual  expenses."  This 
Report  was  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  on  the  26th  of 
July,  1814. 

Here  we  have  it!  Here  is  the  result  of  the  progress  from  low  prices  to 
high  !  Here  we  have,  at  last,  the  lowest  figure  on  the  scale  of  human 
misery  and  degradation.  Here  are  the  effects  of  the  Pitt  "  prosperity." 
Here  lie  the  wretched  crowds,  prostrated  by  the  hellish  system  of  banking, 
funding  and  paper-money!  And  yet,  Sir,  now  that  you  see  a  glimpse  of 
hope  for  the  labourer,  you  would  pass  on  him  the  sentence  of  despair  ! 

But,  we  have  not  all  the  parts  of  the  contrast  here.  In  TULL'S  time, 
and  long  and  long  after,  it  was  the  custom,  the  universal  custom,  to 
give  all  labourers  in  husbandry,  out  of  the  house,  as  well  as  in,  beer  as 
regularly  as  the  day  came.  It  made,  within  even  my  memory,  a  part  of 
their  daily  wages  ;  and  that  has  now  been  wholly  discontinued.  Besides, 
though  I  have  stated  the  wages  in  bread,  English  labourers,  in  former 
times  (before  these  times  of  "  blasphemy  "  came  on)  believed,  that  man 
was  not  to  live  "  on  bread  alone  ;  but,  on  every  good  thing  that  the 
earth  produced ;  "  and  that  it  was  the  devil  only  that  wished  to  condemn 
man  to  dry  bread.  They  thought  it,  too,  no  sin  to  use  untaxed  salt,  soap, 
candles,  and  shoes.  The  tax,  then,  on  the  malt  and  beer  was  a  mere 
trifle.  And,  if  you  deduct  for  what  the  labourer  now  pays  out  of  his  week's 
wages  in  taxes  upon  these  things,  more  than  he  paid  then,  you  will  find, 
that  he  does  not  actually  receive  (or  did  not  till  prices  came  down)  more 
than  one-third  of  what  he  received  in  the  time  of  TULL  !  And  yet,  you 
call  this  "  prosperity  1"  And  yet,  you  would  "  save  the  nation"  by 
making  it  impossible  for  the  most  numerous  class  ever  to  taste  of  happiness 
again  !  I  thank  God,  Sir,  that  you  and  all  the  bankers  in  the  world  put 
together,  have  not  the  power,  even  if  you  had  the  Government  and  the 
yeomanry  cavalry  at  your  back,  to  accomplish  so  cruel  and  so  nefarious  a 
purpose  ! 

I  leave  out  much.  I  might  mention  numerous  other  things  which  de- 
monstrate what  the  labourer  has  lost  by  high  prices.  However,  I  have 
said  and  brought  forward  more  than  enough  to  establish  the  point.  And, 
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Sir,  surely  (especially  after  my  two  letters  to  GAFFER  GOOCH)  I  need  not 
say  much  to  prove,  that  they  have  gained,  do  gain,  and  must  continue  to 
gain,  by  a  fall  of  prices  ? 

Their  engagements,  as  I  observed  before,  are  for  the  whole  year  so 
much  ;  or  so  much  a  week  for  the  year  through,  except  the  harvest-month, 
and  so  much  for  that  month.  Now,  need  I  say,  that  they  must  gain  by 
any  fall  of  prices  that  shall  take  place  during  the  year  ?  Especially  after 
I  have  shown  how  they  must  lose  by  a  rise  of  prices  during1  a  similar 
period  ?  Then,  you  will  say,  "  but  this  can  be  only  for  one  year."  I 
beg  your  pardon  :  it  must  go  on  year  after  year,  at  any  rate,  as  long 
as  the  falling  keeps  on.  But,  you  will  say  that  this  must  come  to  an  end, 
and  that  the  employer  will  bring  them  finally  down  to  the  standard  of 
wheat :  yes,  but  not  in  the  proportion  ofthefall.  For,  now  the  plough- 
man is  upon  the  gain,  he  gets  a  little  bolder  ;  mind  that ;  and  the  em- 
ployer gets  by  degrees,  to  cast  off  his  insolence.  It  is  as  difficult  to  bring 
down  the  price  of  labour  by  direct  means  as  it  is  easy  to  do  it  by  indirect 
means.  It  is,  indeed,  done  by  indirect  means,  without  the  labourer  per- 
ceiving it.  He  is  cheated  by  the  name  of  the  sum  being  the  same  after 
the  sum  is,  in  reality  altered.  But,  talk  to  him  about  taking  so  much  less, 
and  you  may  as  well  t?lk  to  a  post.  As  to  turning  them  off',  it  is  nonsense. 
You  will  find  them,  as  the  employers  were  before,  all  of  a  mind.  And, 
in  the  end,  you  must  let  them  by  degrees,  gain  that,  which  by  degrees, 
they  have  lost. 

You  talk,  Sir,  of  the  "  lands  thrown  out  of  cultivation.'"  You  say, 
you  hear  of  this  in  all  directions.  This  is  an  assertion,  and  nothing 
more ;  and  it  is  one  that  I  do  not  believe.  Have  the  witnesses  before 
the  Committee  said  this?  Come,  come,  Sir,  I  know  that  they  have  said 
the  contrary  \  Gafier  Gooch's  Committee  have  indeed  kept  their  pro- 
ceedings from  the  public  eye ;  but  a  little  bird  has  whistled  in  my  ear, 
that  the  very  first  witness  expressed  his  alarm  that  future  scarcity  might 
arise  from  the  "  over-cropping  that  is  now  taking  place  !  "  Is  this  the 
"  throwing  of  land  out  of  cultivation  "  that  you  hear  of  "  in  all  direc- 
tions ?  "  Never  mind  the  future,  I  should  say  to  such  a  bull-frog  :  it  is 
time,  as  the  Yankees  say,  to  jump  over  the  ditch  when  we  come  to  it.  Let 
us  live  well  now,  and  we  shall  be  the  better  able  to  stand  a  little  fasting, 
if  the  sun  should  happen  not  to  shine  another  year. 

You,  indeed,  hear  of  no  more  new  enclosures,  and,  I  hope,  most 
anxiously,  that  we  shall  hear  of  .many  of  the  late  new  enclosures  being 
thrown  again  to  common.  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  useless  in  point 
of  quantity  of  production  ;  and,  to  the  labourers,  'they  were  malignantly 
mischievous.  They  drove  them  from  the  skirts  of  commons,  downs  and 
forests.  They  took  away  their  cows,  pigs,  geese,  fowls,  bees,  and  gar- 
dens. They  crowded  them  into  miserable  outskirts  of  towns  and  villages, 
for  their  children  to  become  ricketty  and  diseased,  confined  amongst  filth 
and  vermin.  They  took  from  them  their  best  inheritance  :  sweet  air. 
health,  and  the  little  liberty  they  had  left.  Downs,  most  beautiful  and 
valuable  too,  have  been  broken  up  by  the  paper  system  ;  and,  after  three 
or  four  crops  to  beggar  them,  have  been  left  to  be  planted  with  docks  and 
thistles,  and  never  again  to  present  that  perpetual  verdure,  which  for- 
merly covered  their  surface,  and  which,  while  it  fed  innumerable  flocks, 
•  enriched  the  neighbouring  fields.  LORD  LIVERPOOL,  in  a  speech  made 
last  spring,  observed,  that  some  persons  thought,  that  the  enclosure- 
system  had  been  carried  too  far.  Who  were  they,  my  Lord  ?  I  never 
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heard  of  any  body  but  myself  who,  in  a  public  manner,  expressed  any 
such  opinion.  I,  indeed,  when  Old  Rose  used  to  be  boasting-  of  the  num- 
ber of  Enclosure  Bills,  as  a  proof  of  "  prosperity,"  used,  now-and-then, 
to  show  how  beastly  the  idea  was  ;  and  I  proved,  over  and  over  again, 
that  (taking-  in  a  space  of  eight  or  ten  years)  it  was  impossible  to  augment 
the  quantity  of  produce  by  new  enclosures  ;  to  say  nothing  about  the 
mischievous  effects  as  to  the  labourers. 

However,  the  breaking-  up  of  the  commons  and  downs  was  a  natural 
effect  of  the  forced  increase  of  money;  and,  in  this  way,  amongst  the 
rest,  that  increase  worked  detriment  to  the  labourer.  It  was  out  of  his 
bones  that  the  means  came.  It  was  the  deduction  mode  from  him  by  the 
rise  of  prices  and  by  the  not-rise  of  his  wages :  it  was  the  means  thus 
raised  that  enclosed  the  commons  and  downs ;  and  that  put  pianos  into 
the  farm-houses,  and  set  the  farmer  up  upon  a  cavalry- horse.  And  these, 
and  such  as  these,  have  been  the  effects  of  that  accursed  paper-money, 
that  seven  vials  of  wrath,  which  you  wish  to  be  poured  out  upon  us  again  ! 

You  ask  Mr.  HUSKISSON,  and  with  an  apparent  air  of  triumph,  how  we 
are  to  expect  the  condition  of  the  labourer  to  be  improved.  He  will  tell 
you,  one  of  these  days,  for  he  has  brains  in  skull :  he  is  not  a  block ; 
and,  that  you  may  be  somewhat  the  better  prepared  for  the  combat,  I  will 
give  you  a  little  foretaste  of  that  which  is  to  come.  But,  as  this  is,  appa- 
rently, the  part  of  your  argument  on  which  you  chiefly  rely,  let  me  do 
you  the  justice  to  quote  your  own  words  fully.  "  How,  then,  Sir,  in 
"  the  midst  of  this  diminution  in  the  demand  for  labour,  of  this  frightful 
"  destruction  of  the  funds  by  which  labour  is  supported,  are  we  to  expect 
"  to  find  the  condition  of  the  labourer  improved  ?  It  is  contrary  to 
"  every  principle  of  political  economy  that  has  ever  been  received,  to  all 
"  reason,  and  to  all  experience.  It  lias  never  happened  at  any  time,  nor 
"  in  any  country,  that  the  condition  of  the  labourer  has  improved,  ex- 
"  cept  by  an  increased  demand  for  labour,  and  an  increase  of  the  funds 
"  by  which  labour  is  supported — the  productive  capital  of  a  country. 
"  It  has  never  happened  in  any  country, — nor  it  never  will  in  this, — that 
"  a  permanent  reduction  in  the  demand  for  labour  can  take  place,  without 
"  this  further  consequence  following — that  the  supply  of  labour  must  be- 
"  come  proportioned  to  the  contracted  demand." 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  dark  and  deep  here  :  a  good  deal  of  the 
Audcm  Smeth,  who,  if  PAINE  had  been  a  canter  and  a  craivler  instead  of 
a  man  of  sincerity  and  spirit,  would  have  been  laughed  off  the  stage 
years  ago.  I  do  not  clearly  comprehend  what  you  mean  by  "  produc- 
tive capital  of  a  country,"  and  by  "  the  supply  of  labour."  And,  Sir, 
though  it  is  possible  that  my  not  comprehending  may  be  owing  to  my 
want  of  sufficient  powers  of  penetration,  still  my  not  comprehending  is  a 
proof  that  this  is  a  badly  written  passage ;  because  writing  is  good  for 
little  if  not  to  be  clearly  understood  by  persons  of  common  capacity.  In 
all  cases  clearness  is  the  first  quality  in  writings  and  in  speeches.  It  is 
useless  to  have  good  matter,  if  people  do  not  see  it ;  and  how  are  they  to 
see  it,  unless  you  put  in  the  light  ? 

However,  let  rne  try.  You  mention  "funds"  twice  in  this  passage. 
The  "funds,"  you  say,  "  by  which  labour  is  supported."  You  talk 
about  a  "  frightful  destruction"  of  those  funds.  Now,  what  do  you 
mean  by  funds  here  ?  Do  you  mean  paper-money  ?  Do  you  mean,  that 
the  funds  are  less  abundant,  because  prices  are  loiu  ?  Upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  wages  come  down  with  wheat,  are  not  ihe  funds  the  same  as  to 
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their  power  of  paying-  the  man  that  tills  the  field  in  which  the  wheat  is 
grown  ?  You  have  so  long  had  your  eyes  bent  on,  and  your  mind  wrapped 
up  in,  paper-money,  that,  at  last,  I  verily  believe  you  look  upon  it  as 
being-  not  less  necessary  to  man's  existence  than  air  is.  Look  at  the 
bushel  of  wheat,  Sir.  Leave  the  banking-house  for  a  minute,  come  with 
me  to  the  barn,  and  hear  what  the  thresher  will  say  about  the  "  destruc- 
tion of  funds."  He  will  tell  you,  that  the  funds  consist  of  the  produce 
of  the  farm,  and  that,  paper-money  or  no  paper-money,  there  will  be  no 
want  of  funds,  till  there  be  a  want  of  sun  and  rain.  Suppose  there  were 
not  only  no  paper-money,  but  no  money  at  all.  Would  the  people  starve, 
think  you  ?  No  ;  and,  as  to  the  labourer  in  husbandry,  he  would  expe- 
rience but  little  inconvenience.  To  talk,  therefore,  of  "  the  destruction. 
of  funds,"  is,  in  such  a  case,  very  little  better  than  the  prattle  of  VAN 
or  of  the  ORACLE. 

But,  to  come  as  near  as  I  can  to  your  meaning-,  the  funds,  that  is  to 
say  the  money,  that  is  to  say  the  share  of  food,  due  to  the  labourer,  he 
has,  for  years,  been  receiving  only  in  part.  The  funds  which  ought  to 
have  "  supported"  labour  have  been  purloined  from  it  silently  and  clan- 
destinely by  those  high-prices,  which  a  forced  increase  of  money  pro- 
duced ;  and  this  I  have,  some  pages  back,  proved  as  clear  as  day-light. 
What !  will  the  demand  for  produce  fall  off,  think  you,  because  the 
most  numerous  class  get  a  bellyful  of  bread  and  meat,  one-half  of  which 
they  have  not  had  for  years  ?  And,  will  the  demand  for  labour  fall  off, 
because  the  most  numerous  class  demand  and  get  this  additional  share  of 
the  fruit  of  labour  ?  In  all  probability  neither  more  nor  less  produce  will 
be  raised  ;  but  its  distribution  will  be  different :  more  will  go  into  the 
mouth  of  the  labourer,  and  less  into  the  mouth  of  him  who  has  so  long- 
gauged  the  poor  creature's  bowels  by  the  rule  of  the  parish-book.  Com- 
fort yourself,  therefore,  my  good  Sir  ;  for  there  will,  in  low  prices,  be  no 
"  destruction  of  the  funds  that  support  labour  ;"  though  there  has  been, 
and  will  be,  I  hope,  a  great,  and,  to  some  persons,  "frightful  destruc- 
tion of  the  funds,"  by  which  labour  has  been  robbed,  degraded  and 
insulted. 

To  pretend  to  say  precisely  how  the  thing  will  work,  to  pretend  to  de- 
lineate with  precision  the  path  and  all  the  various  windings  and  twistings 
of  a  great  and  all-affecting  cause  like  that  which  is  now  operating  upon 
the  concerns  of  a  people  like  this,  would  be  the  height  of  presumption  in 
me  or  in  any  man,  but  we  may  easily,  I  think,  foresee  some  of  the  effects 
that  will  be  produced  by  a  resolute  adherence  to  the  plan  of  returning  to 
casir-payments.  The  first  visible  effect  will  be,  and  now  is,  the  pulling- 
down  of  the  country  bankers  and  discounting  farmers.  The  agricultural 
societies,  those  nests  of  conspirators  against  the  labourer,  will  all  be  dis- 
solved, as,  I  see,  that  of  Cambridgeshire  has  been,  from  a  want  of 
"funds"  to  pay  their  premiums,  one  of  which  (the  gold  cup)  was  for 
"  him,  who  shall,  with  the  fewest  hands,  cultivate  the  largest  quantity  of 
"  land ;"  to  which  ought  to  have  been  subjoined  a  general  and  pressing- 
invitation  to  the  negro-drivers  of  Virginia  and  Jamaica.  These  "funds" 
will  now  go  to  the  labourers,  who,  as  i  have  shown,  will  be  constantly 
gaining  by  the  low-prices. 

The  tax-collectors  near  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  have  sent  a  memorial  to  the 
Treasury,  representing  the  impossibility  of  collecting  the  assessed  taxes, 
unless  time  be  given;  and,  in  the  same  newspaper  that  tells  me  this, 
1  see  that  the  farmers'  subscription  pack  of  hounds,  at  Bedding- 
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ham,  are  advertised  for  sale !  More  "funds''  for  the  labourer  !  Come, 
Sir,  do  not  despond !  We  shall  find  no  "  destruction  of  funds."  The 
same  newspaper  refers,  in  a  paragraph,  to  this  advertisement  as  a  proof 
of  the  "  distress  of  agriculture-"  a  prettier  illustration  of  the  true  im- 
port of  which  phrase  need  not  be  wished  for  !  Is  it  not  clear  as  day-light, 
that  the  labourer  will  now  have  to  eat  that  which  was  eaten  by  "  the 
Beddingham  hounds  ?"  And  is  it  not  better  that  he  should  have* it  than 
that  it  should  go  down  the  throats  of  that  "  well-scented  pack  ?"  Arid 
will  it  not  be  better  for  the  "  gentlemen"  of  the  hunt  to  keep  off  the 
gout  by  kicking  the  clods  about  at  plough  than  by  galloping  over  fields, 
hedges  and  ditches  ? 

This  is  the  way  the  thing  will  work  all  over  the  kingdom.  Food  hav- 
ing become  lower  in  price ;  fetching  little  comparatively  at  market ;  and 
money  having  become  a  precious  commodity,  the  farmer  will,  as  far  as 
possible,  make  his  payments  in  kind  ;  this  is  invariably  the  effect  of  a 
lessening  of  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation.  Where  there  is  no 
money  all  is  carried  on  by  barter ;  and  when  there  is  little  compared 
with  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  transactions,  barter  is  the  mode 
of  dealing  to  a  certain  extent.  Labour,  as  I  said  before,  makes,  even 
with  all  our  taxes,  more  than  half  the  outgoings  of  a  farm.  That, 
therefore,  will  be  met,  as  far  as  possible,  by  payments  in  kind ;  and,  as 
the  natural  and  easy  mode  of  paying  in  kind,  is,  to  board  and  lodge  the 
person  to  be  paid,  the  labourers  will  come  back  again  into  the  farm- 
house, and  sit  down  at  the  same  table  with  the  master  and  the  dame>  the 
good  effects  of  which  I  have  pretty  fully  detailed  in  my  letter  to  GAFFER 
GOOCH  [Pol.  Reg.  p.  713,  vol.  38]  ;  and,  if  you  can  have  read  that  letter 
without  wishing  for  such  a  change,  your  heart  must  be  harder  than  a 
stone,  and  your  morality  must  be  the  most  scandalous  hypocrisy.  I  said, 
in  that  same  letter,  that  it  was  the  high  prices  which  drove  the  men  and 
boys  and  maids  from  the  farm-house.  And,  it  is  curious  enough,  that, 
since  that,  a  little  bird  has  whistled  in  my  ear,  that  one  of  the  witnesses, 
who  has  been  examined  by  the  Grand  Committee  of  GAFFER  GOOCH,  has 
confessed,  that  they  were  put  out  of  the  farm-house  when  the  high  prices 
came  and  not  before  !  And,  with  evidence  like  this  before  them,  will 
that  Committee  report  in  favour  of  any  measure  tending  to  reproduce 
high  prices !  If  they  were  to  do  this,  and  if  such  a  report  were  to  be 
acted  upon,  what  should  we  then  say  of  the  Honourable  House  ?  Where 
would  it  then  look  for  a  defender  ?  But,  be  you  assured,  that  this  will 
not  be  done. 

From  the  same  cause  will  return  the  custom  of  furnishing  beer  to  the 
out-of-house  labourers.  The  farmer  can  brew  cheaper  (besides  the  saving 
in  tax)  than  the  alehouse-keeper  can  sell.  The  farmer  has,  in  many 
parts,  wood  that  costs  little.  It  is  a  part  of  his  produce  ;  and  the  brewing 
is  done  by  his  maids,  under  the  direction  of  his  wife.  And  he  will,  in 
this  way,  pay  in  kind  as  far  as  he  can.  The  married  labourers  will  brew 
at  home  also  for  their  wives  and  children  ;  and  some  ale  for  their 
"  groanings-"  and  christenings,  as  they  used  to  do  universally.  The 
spiritless  enfeebling  slop,  the  materials  for  which  are  flogged  out  of  negro 
slaves,  or  screwed  out  of  the  miserable  wretches  of  Asia,  and  which  are 
almost  wholly  tax,  will  give  way  by  degrees  to  the  invigorating  produce 
of  our  own  soil.  And,  what  should  you  think,  now,  if  the  Committee  of 
GAFFER  GOOCH  have  ei'idence  to  this  point  too  !  My  little  bird  has 
whistled  in  my  ear,  that  they  have  it  in  evidence,  and,  what  is  mon- 
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strously  good,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elder  Eliman  !  who  has  told  them, 
that,  forty  years  ago,  when  he  became  a  farmer,  every  married  labourer 
in  his  parish  brewed  his  own  beer;  and,  that,  now,  not  a  man  did  it, 
except  he  himself,  in  charity,  gave  the  poor  fellow  the  malt !  And,  will 
the  House,  upon  evidence  like  this,  pass  a  law  to  reproduce  and  perpe- 
tuate high -prices  ?  Will  the  House  do  this  thing  ! 

From  the  same  cause  many  farming  bankers  (for  really  they  are  not 
husbandmen)  will  be  totally  ruined,  and  their  big-farms  will  become  un- 
tenanted.  Others  will  be  afraid  to  embark  in  so  large  a  way.  Farming 
will  not  be  (as  it  ought  not  to  be)  a.  for  tune -making  affair.  Rich  men 
will  not  want  to  be  farmers.  The  speculating,  discounting  farming  will 
wholly  cease.  Few  men  will  be  found  (as  it  ought  to  be)  to  take  to 
farms  of  large  extent.  Hence  these  enormous  farms  will  be  divided  ; 
or,  rather,  they  will  be  what  they  were  before  the  infernal  Pitt-system 
began :  there  will  be  upon  an  average,  in  a  very  few  years,  about  four 
farmers  where  there  is  now  one.  The  little  industrious,  decent,  rural 
hives  will  come  back  to  be  again  the  basis  of  that  English  community, 
which,  only  forty  years  ago,  was  really  "  the  envy  of  surrounding  nations 
and  justly  the  admiration  of  the  world."  In  many  cases,  tenants  will 
not,  at  first,  be  found  on  any  terms.  But,  the  owner  will  not  let  the  land 
lie  to  produce  thistles  and  brambles.  He  will  put  a  skilful  and  trusty 
labourer  into  the  farm,  and  will  furnish  the  stock  himself,  till  he  can  find 
a  tenant.  This  will  be  a  sort  of  "  farming  upon  shares,"  so  commonly 
practised  in  America.  Some  of  these  labourers  will  become  farmers; 
and  they  must,  in  order  to  occupy  all  the  farms.  And,  Sir,  you  will  see 
the  Poor-rates  come  down  in  great  haste,  without  any  of  the  projects  of 
that  ignorant  and  hard-hearted  fellow  MALTHUS,  or  any  of  the  contrivances 
of  that  son  of  a  parson,  Mr.  STURGES  BOURNE,  who  is  the  Chairman  of 
the  Hampshire  Quarter  Sessions,  and  who  merely  speaks  the  voice  of  the 
Hampshire  Parsons.  Wheat  at  four  shillings  a  bushel  will  hang  all  the 
schemes  of  this  "  amiable  friend,"  as  Canning  called  him,  up  to  dry,  and 
to  be  ready  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Pitt-Clubs,  to  be  brought 
forth  for  use,  if  the  devil  should  ever  again  have  the  power  of  causing 
the  Pitt  and  paper  system  to  return. 

The  farmer  being  taken  from  his  cavalry-horse,  having  again  put  on 
the  smock-frock,  and  having,  along  with  his  wife,  taken  seat  at  table 
with  his  ploughman  and  his  maids,  his  son  will,  now-and-then,  marry  a 
servant-maid,  and  the  carter  will  sometimes  marry  the  farmer's  daughter. 
Thus  will  come  back  that  community  of  interests  and  feelings  which  the 
infernal  Pitt-system  of  paper-money  has  driven  away.  Here  is  the  cure, 
and  the  only  cure,  for  the  evil  of  pauperism.  The  good  things  of  the 
land,  the  food  and  raiment,  will  be  more  equally  distributed.  The  class 
of  labourers,  and  that  of  farmers  will  be  so  blended  as  to  leave  but  very 
few,  nothing  but  the  mere  helpless  and  profligate,  to  become  paupers. 
The  "  prosperity  "  of  the  paper-money  people  ;  the  gay  cavalry  farmer  ; 
the  show ;  the  false  glare  ;  these  will  disappear ;  but  the  misery  and 
pauperism  will  disappear  along  with  them.  England  will  be  what  it  for- 
merly was  :  a  less  splendid  and  more  happy  land.  And,  this,  Sir,  is 
what  you  are  endeavouring  to  prevent;  but,  thank  God,  you  labour  in 
vain. 

But,  say  you,  "  you  confine  yourself  to  the  labourers  in  husbandry, 
"  and  have  no  care  about  other  labourers  :  do  you  care  nothing  about 
"  craftsmen  and  manufacturers  ?"  Yes,  just  as  much  as  I  care  about 
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the  labourers  in  husbandry.  They  are  all  objects  of  attention ;  and,  I 
appeal  to  my  writings  for  the  whole  of  my  life  for  proof,  that  their  welfare 
has  always  been  the  main  object  of  my  labours  ;  that  it  has  never  ceased, 
for  a  day,  to  be  an  object  of  my  most  anxious  solicitude.  Here,  at  any 
rate,  I  may  bid  defiance  to  the  empty  and  lying  cry  of  "  inconsistency." 
Born  amongst  husbandmen,  bred  to  husbandry,  delighting  in  its  pursuits 
even  to  the  minutest  details,  never  having,  in  all  my  range  through  life, 
lost  sight  of  the  English  farm-house  and  of  those  scenes  in  which  my 
mind  took  its  first  spring,  it  is  natural  that  I  should  have  a  strong  par- 
tiality for  a  country  life,  and  that  I  should  enter  more  in  detail  into  the 
feelings  of  labourers  in  husbandry  than  into  those  of  other  labourers. 
But,  in  my  wishes  and  endeavours  I  have  the  welfare  of  all  in  view  ;  and 
that  is  to  have  in  view  the  welfare  of  my  country ;  for,  if  that  class,  which 
is  twenty  times  more  numerous  than  all  the  others,  be  depressed,  be 
miserable,  be  degraded,  the  country  can  have  no  honour,  no  permanent 
power ;  and  it  is  infamous  to  call  it  happy. 

The  labourers  in  husbandry,  strictly  so  called,  form,  indeed,  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  whole  of  the  population  of  the  kingdom.  Then 
the  smiths,  wheelwrights  and  collar-makers,  and  village  tailors  and  shoe- 
makers, are,  in  fact,  labourers  in  husbandry ;  for,  if  they  do  not  work 
upon,  they  work  for,  the  farms.  Now,  what  have  low  prices  done  for 
them  ?  My  little  bird  has  come  to  me  from  GAFFER  GOOCH'S  Com- 
mittee, and  told  me,  that  the  witnesses  one  and  all  declare,  that  they  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  bring  down  the  prices  (that  is  ike  wages)  of  these 
retainers  of  husbandry !  They  say,  that  they  have  tried  to  bring  them 
down  ;  but  have  not  yet  succeeded.  One  of  the  witnesses  being  asked, 
whether  these  people  were  not  bettered,  then,  by  the  fall  of  prices,  an- 
swered, that  they  got  more  than  their  masters ;  and,  being  asked,  who  he 
meant  by  their  masters,  he  said,  the  farmers.  Now,  this  is  what  my 
little  bird  tells  me ;  and  I  have  never  found  him  to  tell  me  stories.  If, 
therefore,  this  be  true,  here  is  another  numerous  class  of  labourers  bene- 
Jitted  by  "  agricultural  distress."  And,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  will  this 
Committee  report  in  favour  of  a  measure  to  reproduce  high  prices  ? 

Well,  but  is  this  all  ?  What  effect  has  low  price  had  upon  that  nu- 
merous class  the  house-servants  of  all  descriptions,  male  and  female,  old 
and  young?  Why,  to  be  sure,  to  add  to  their  wages.  Have  you  low- 
ered the  wages  of  your  men  and  maids  ?  Very  little,  I  believe.  Have 
they  not  gained,  then  ?  Can  they  not  clothe  themselves  better  than  they 
did,  and  save  some  little  money  too,  to  be  laid  by,  not  in  old  rags,  or 
deposited  in  Savings  Banks  and  moonshine;  but  in  that  gold  which  we 
must  have,  if  the  Ministers  persevere  ?  Now,  either  house -servants' 
wages  have  been  reduced  nearly  one-half,  since  1818,  or  they  must  have 
been  gaining  ever  since  that  time.  It  is  notorious,  that  their  wages  have 
come  down  but  a  very  little ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  clear,  that  they  are 
gainers  by  low  prices.  This  class  is  very  numerous.  It  includes  gar- 
deners, butlers,  coachmen,  grooms,  footmen,  housekeepers,  cooks,  and  all 
the  long  train  of  female  domestics.  Here  are  boys,  girls,  persons  of  all 
ages ;  and  here  we  must  include  stage-coachmen,  ostlers,  post-boys,  and 
all  the  servants  at  inns,  all  belonging  to  the  labouring  class,  and  all 
gaining  by  low  prices. 

Mr.  BARING  has  complained  to  the- House,  that  the  fellows  "  out  of 
doors"  (the  phrase  is  a  good  one),  particularly  the  post-boijs  and  stone- 
sawyers  (at  Scrip-Castle,  1  suppose)  will  not  come  doivn  in  their  wages ! 
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He  may  tell  the  House  of  it  again,  without  producing-  any  effect !  The 
labourers  mean  to  get  "in  doors"  once  more.  They  have  been  "  out  of 
doors  "  long  enough.  And,  is  it  not  the  same  with  carpenters,  masons, 
brick-makers,  and  all  the  labourers  employed  in  building  ?  Yes  is  it. 
Even  printer  shave  not  budged  an  inch,  and  I  rejoice  at  the  circumstance. 
It  is  certain,  that  the  wages  of  all  the  labouring  classes  will  come  down 
something  in  time ;  but,  it  will  be  slowly  •  always  keeping  at  a  respectful 
distance  behind  the  bushel  of  wheat ;  and,  therefore,  never  coming  down 
in  the  proportion  of  wages  against  wheat  at  high-price  times.  This  is  so, 
because  it  must  be  so  :  because  it  is  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  in  the  na- 
ture of  things.  If  the  wheat  were  to  stand  where  it  is  now,  which  is 
much  about  the  mark  of  the  average  price  of  the  period  of  ten  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  crusade  against  the  people  of  France,  and  if 
the  taxes  on  their  salt,  malt,  and  so  forth,  were  to  be  reduced  to  what 
they  were  at  that  time,  wages  might  come  down,  in  the  long  run,  to  the 
standard  of  that  day  •  but  no  tower.  And,  it  would  be  in  the  long  run, 
too,  mind  ;  and  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  next  ten  or  fifteen 
years  would,  all  that  while,  be  gaining  back  a  part,  at  least,  of  that,  which 
has  been  purloined  from  their  fathers  and  mothers  by  the  infernal  paper- 
system. 

There  remains  only  one  class  of  labourers  to  be  noticed  :  those  engaged 
in  manufactures,  and  collected  in  large  bodies.  Now,  here  we  may,  in 
a  few  particular  instances,  find  exceptions  ;  but,  I  am^  persuaded,  that  we 
shall  find  them  few,  and,  though  the  sufferers  are  entitled  to  our  most 
anxious  solicitude  and  to  every  possible  exertion  for  their  relief,  we  shall 
find  that  even  their  suffering,  however  acute,  is  not,  for  one  moment,  to 
be  put  in  comparison  with  the  well-being  of  millions  \  The  whole  of  the 
population  strictly  manufacturing  does  not  amount  to  half  a  million  of 
persons,  in  the  whole ;  while  the  strictly  agricultural  population  (I  am 
speaking  of  Great  Britain  only)  amounts  to  nearly  Jive  millions.  And, 
why  should  this  half  million  suffer  from  low  prices  ?  I  am  well  aware, 
that  the  labouring  manufacturers  of  Birmingham  are  suffering  severely, 
and  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  though  I  take  pleasure  in  the  ruin  of  the  "  bis 
ruffians,''  who  have  been,  so  long,  such  bitter  enemies  of  Reform  and 
justice.  But,  Birmingham  is  by  no  means  a  fair  specimen.  Its  manu- 
facture depended,  in  a  great  measure,  essentially  upon  war;  and,  of  course, 
must  be  depressed  by  peace.  War  must  not  be  carried  on  for  ever,  lest 
the  makers  of  arms  should  want  employment  and  should  therefore  have 
to  endure  sufferings,  however  severe  and  unmerited.  This,  therefore,  is 
an -exception,  which,  upon  the  whole,  makes  not  the  weight  of  a  straw 
against  my  argument.  As  to  the  cotton  and  wool  manufacture,  I  am  sa- 
tisfied, that  the  lot  of  the  workmen  is  bettered  by  the  low  prices.  The 
average  wages  of  a  cotton-weaver  is  now  nine  shillings  a-week  ;  and  that 
is  better  than  twenty  shillings  a-week  during  the  time  of  high  prices.  It 
is  not  enough,  considering  the  deduction  made  by  the  taxes,  more  than 
was  made  on  that  account  before  the  Anti-Jacobin  war.  But,  still  it  is 
better  than  twenty  shillings  a-week,  when  wheat  was  at  fourteen  shillings 
a  bushel.  The  wages  of  the  clothiers  I  do  riot  know ;  but,  I  hear  from 
Yorkshire,  that  they  are  better  off  than  they  were  in  times  of  high- 
prices.  The  stocking-makers  are  in  a  state  of  "turn-out.''  They  get 
6s.  6d.  a-week  for  a  man,  and  they  demand  eight  shillings,  and  which,  no 
matter  by  what  means  that  are  lawful,  I  wish  they  may  get.  Still  the  six- 
and-sixpence  is  better  than  Mr.  Benett's  high-price  allowance :  l<  a  gallon 
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loaf  and  threepence  a  week  to  each  person  in  a  labourer's  family :"  that 
horrid  sentence  of  the  Wiltshire  parish- book  !  The  stocking-makers 
say,  that  the  labourers  in  husbandry,  in  their  counties,  receive  double 
what  the  stocking-makers  get.  This,  then,  is  a  good  thing ;  for,  they 
are,  even  in  those  counties,  ten  times  as  numerous  as  the  stocking-makers  ; 
and  if,  whether  from  a  falling-off  in  foreign  trade ;  or,  from  any  other 
circumstance,  the  stocking  business  should  continue  to  be  bad,  no  more 
persons,  or  few,  will  be  bred  to  it ;  the  boys  and  girls  will  go  to  the  land ; 
and  even  of  the  present  stocking-weavers  some  will  go  to  work  in  the 
fields;  for,  it  is  beastly  nonsense  to  suppose,  that  there  will  be  too  much 
food  raised.  Let  things  take  their  fair  chance  ;  let  there  be  no  force, 
no  restraint,  no  false  money,  no  false  credit ;  and  the  labourer  in  every 
line  of  life  will  have  that  portion  of  food  and  of  raiment  and  of  enjoy- 
ment of  every  kind  which  is  justly  his  due. 

The  landlords  would  persuade  us,  that  it  was  high  price  that  fed  the 
manufacturers.  Yes,  the  lords  of  the  loom,  and  of  the  anvil. ;  but  not 
the  labourers,  who  were  continually  losing  by  the  rise  in  prices  of  food, 
in  the  same  way  generally,  only  varying  a  little  with  particular  circum- 
stances, as  the  labourers  in  husbandry  lost  by  the  rise  in  those  prices. 
They  would  fain  persuade  us,  that,  if  the  high  prices  do  not  return,  there 
will  be  no  demand  for  manufactures.  No?  Why  not,  conjurers  and 
disinterested  gentlemen  ?  Why  not  ?  O !  why,  we  landlords  and 
banker- farmers  shall  not  have  a  quarter  part  so  much  to  lay  out  in  ma- 
nufactures as  we  had  before.  Indeed  !  But,  will  not  the  price  of  the 
goods  come  down  with  the  price  of  your  wheat  ?  Yes  ;  but,  we  shall  not 
have  the  money  to  buy  them  nevertheless.  Why,  what  will  become  of 
your  money  ?  Why,  the  labourers,  and  smiths,  and  wheelwrights,  and 
collar-makers,  and  the  rest  of  them,  will  get,  all  together,  so  much  m&re 
from  us  than  they  did  formerly.  The  devil  they  will !  But,  then,  good 
Jolterheads,  will  not  they  have  that  same  money  to  lay  out  on  manufac- 
tures that  you  had  before  ?  Aye,  aye  !  But  there  is  the  fundholder  and 
the  judge  and  the  placeman  and  pensioner  and  the  soldier  and  the  sailor 
that  we  have  to  pay  in  still  the  same  nominal  amount  as  before.  Very 
true,  I  know  you  will  have  to  go  barefooted,  and  to  wear  ragged  shirts ; 
but  the  fundholder  and  the  judge  and  the  placeman  and  the  pensioner 
and  the  soldier  and  the  sailor  will  have  the  money  to  lay  out  in  manufac- 
tures, if  you  have  not.  How  are  manufacturers  to  lose,  then,  by  the 
means  of  purchase  being  merely  transferred  from  you  to  others. 

Thus,  then,  Sir,  I  have,  I  think,  clearly  proved,  that  a  fall  in  prices  is 
beneficial  to  the  labouring  classes,  composing,  at  least,  nine-tenths  of  the 
nation ;  and,  therefore,  I  do  hope  and  trust,  that  neither  you  nor  any 
other  man  will  endeavour  to  cause  measures  to  be  adopted  which  shall 
tend  to  restore  those  high  prices,  the  horrible  effects  of  which  we  have 
so  long  been  doomed  to  witness.  In  answer  to  a  question,  ready  to  start 
from  your  lips,  whether  I  think  that  the  interest  of  the  Debt  can  be  con- 
tinued to  be  paid  without  a  return  to  liigh-prices,  I  say,  beforehand,  / 
know  it  cannot  for  any  length  of  time  :  I  know,  that  Peel's  Bill  cannot 
be  carried  into  complete  effect  without  a  reduction  of  the  interest  of 
the  Debt ;  no,  not  even  if  all  the  estates  be  first  taken  from  the  land- 
lords by  the  lords  of  the  funds.  But,  what  is  that  to  this  great  question  ? 
All  that  I  am  anxious  about,  is,  to  see  the  suffering  and  degraded  millions 
once  more  with  bellies  full  and  persons  erect.  The  landlords,  or  the 
fund-lords,  must  fall,  I  know,  by  those  means  which  will  restore  plenty 
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and  spirit  to  the  labourer  ;  but,  as  the  labourer  had  nothing  to1  do  in  the 
producing  of  this  necessary  alternative,  and,  as  it  has  arisen  out  of  the 
mutual  and  cordial  co-operation  of  the  landlords  and  the  fund-lords,  to 
these  it  justly  belongs  to  endure  the  consequences,  be  those  consequences 
what  they  may. 

I  am  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient 

And  most  humble  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 


TO  MR.  JOHN  HAYES, 

Who  ivas  imprisoned  for  ten  weeks  ly  the  Magistrates  in  Lancashire,  for  having,  in 
November,  1819,  gone  round  the  town  of  Bolton,  in  that  County,  with  a  Bell,  to 
inform  the  people,  that  their  Countryman,  William  Cobbett,  was  arrived  at 
Liverpool  in  good  health ; 

ON  LAWYER  SCARLETT'S  POOR-LAW  BILL. 


"  Open  th)'  mouth,  judge  righteously,  and  plead  the  cause  of  the  poor  and 
needy." — Proverbs,  chap,  xxxi.,  verse  9. 


(Political  Register,  May,  1821.) 

Kensington,  May  14,  1821. 
FRIEND  HAYES, 

You  could  see  no  crime,  no  offence  against  the  laws,  no  offence 
against  a  Constitution,  which,  as  the  venerable  Judges  tell  us  from  the 
Bench,  "is  the  envy  of  surrounding  nations  and  the  admiration  of  the 
world  :"  you  could  not  imagine,  that,  basking  in  freedom  like  this,  there 
was  a  crime  sufficient  to  put  you  in  jail  for  ten  weeks,  and  then  to  turn 
you  out  without  trial  or  indictment ;  you  could  not  suppose  it  possible, 
that  this  punishment  could  be  inflicted,  under  so  "glorious  a  Constitu- 
tion," merely  because  you  went  round  with  a  bell  to  announce  to  your 
townsmen  the  safe  arrival  of  an  Englishman  in  England.  You  could, 
perhaps,  as  little  comprehend  by  what  law  it  was,  that  the  Boroughreeve 
and  Constables  of  Salford  and  Manchester,  sent  one  of  their  runners  to 
inform  me,  that,  if  I  attempted  to  enter  Manchester  publicly  (that  is  not 
secretly),  they  should  "interfere-,"  and  that  they,  at  the  same  time, 
made  grand  military  preparations,  not  leaving  out  the  cannons.  What 
law  they  had  for  these  things  a  day  may  come,  perhaps,  for  inquiring  in 
a  lawful  way.  At  present,  we  will  "  stick  a  pin  there."  Fasten  so  much 
up  in  your  and  my  memory  :  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  watch  the  progress 
of  events,  which  we  shall  soon  have  a  chance  of  doing  with  a  bellyful, 
and  therefore  coolly  and  patiently.  The  blessings  of  "  Agricultural  Dis- 
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tress/*  if  they  have  not  already  reached  you,  soon  will.  The  labourers 
in  husbandry  taste  those  blessings,  and  they  cannot  long  be  withheld 
from  the  manufacturing  labourers. 

In  this  work  of  watching  the  progress  of  events,  it  shall  be  my  duty  to 
assist  as  much  as  any  man  in  the  kingdom.  The  events  are  now  be- 
coming truly  interesting.  Peel's  Bill  is  finely  at  work.  The  Bank  is 
actually  (for  the  present)  paying  in  gold;  and,  if  there  be  not  another 
stoppage,  all  will  be  right  before  the  end  of  two  years.  If  there  be 
another  stoppage,  that  will  only  put  off  the  day  of  salvation  for  a  few 
months  ;  and,  may  be,  not  for  a  day.  The  thing  has  now,  by  the  act  of 
our  calumniators  themselves,  been  brought  into  a  state  that  it  cannot, 
work  how  it  will,  prevent  us  from  obtaining  every  jot  that  we  wish  to 
obtain.  The  THING  (for,  really,  it  is  not  to  be  described)  struggles 
very  hard. — "  O  !  methought  it  was  so  hard  to  die  \"  exclaims  some 
rascal  in  a  play  that  I  have  somewhere  seen  or  read.  And  so  the 
THING  appears  to  think  ;  for  it  jumps  and  bounces  and  kicks  and  flings 
about  like  drunk  or  mad.  I  dreamed,  the  other  night,  that  I  was  fishing 
on  the  Grand  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  and  that,  having  got  a  couple  of 
sailors  to  pull  in  my  lines,  while  I  looked  down  into  the  sea  to  see  what 
I  had  caught,  I  thought  I  saw  Corruption  coming  up,  safely  caught  by 
my  hooks,  her  head  covered  with  vipers,  a  rod  of  scorpions  in  one  hand, 
and  a  bundle  of  paper  in  the  other.  She  kicked  and  tore  and  foamed 
like  fury,  I  thought ;  and,  fearing  that  she  might  be  saved,  by  some 
chance  or  other,  unless  she  were  suffered  to  spend  herself  under  the 
waves,  I  cried  out  to  the  sailors,  "  Don't  pull  her  up  !  Don't  yull  her 
"  up !  Let  her  down  to  the  Bank  !  Let  her  get  smothered  in  the 
"  Bank  !  Down  with  her,  paper  and  all !  Down  with  her  to  hell, 
<f  rather  than  save  her  life !"  This  bawling  awaked  my  wife,  who 
awaked  me  ;  and,  the  good  of  it  was,  she  thought  I  meant  the  Grand 
Bank  in  Threadneedle-street,  instead  of  the  Grand  Bank  of  New- 
foundland ! 

And  now,  friend  HAYES,  let  me  come  to  the  subject,  on  which  I  pro- 
posed to  address  you ;  the  Poor-law  Bill  of  Lawyer  SCARLETT  ;  and  I 
have  that  vanity  to  think,  that,  before  I  have  done,  you  will  find  some 
reason  to  satisfy  you,  that  that  return  to  England,  which  gave  you  so 
much  pleasure,  and  for  the  expressing  of  which  pleasure  you  were  so 
severely  punished,  is  likely  to  be  found  worthy  of  the  feelings  which  you 
so  honourably  displayed  on  account  of  it. 

That  a  lawyer,  who  has  gotten  him  a  seat  in  the  Honourable  House, 
should  have  a  bill  in  hand,  of  some  sort  or  other,  seems  to  be  the 
fashion  of  the  day.  Lawyer  (I  beg  his  pardon,  Sir  James)  MACKINTOSH 
has  his  bill ;  Lawyer  BROUGHAM  has  his  bill ;  Lawyer  ONSLOW  has  his 
bill ;  Lawyer  PHILLIMORE  has  his  bill ;  Lawyers  HORNER  and  ROMILLY 
had  their  bills.  But,  as  these  bills  never  passed,  never  were,  and  never 
are  expected  to  pass ;  and  as  they  related  and  relate  to  matters  of  Scotch 
speculation,  such  as  that  of  Lawyer  GIDDY,  which  contains  a  scheme  for 
regulating  the  stone  weight  and  the  bushel  measure  by  the  movements  of 
a  pendulum,  or  by  the  degrees  of  latitude,  they  have  always,  by  me, 
been  treated  as  subjects  for  fun.  if  they  had  no  possible  good  in  them, 
they  appeared  to  have  had  little  of  harm.  I  thought  that  the  time  of 
their  several  authors  was  very  well  employed,  and,  indeerd,  luckily  em- 
ployed, in  so  inoffensive  a  way. 

But,  the  Bill,  which  Lawyer  SCARLETT  has  in  hand,  and  which  he  in- 
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troduced  into  the  Honourable  House  on  Tuesday  last,  the  9th  instant,  is 
of  a  very  different  description  ;  for,  in  my  opinion,  it  strikes  at  the  root 
of  the  labourer's  remaining-  rights  ;  dooms  him,  in  case  of  returning  high 
prices,  to  misery  indescribable,  from  which  he  would  have  no  possible  es- 
cape except  in  a  convulsion  that  would  shake  society  to  its  centre. 

I  hate  Lawyer  SCARLETT,  mind.  It  is  impossible  that  hatred  can  be 
greater,  or,  in  my  judgment,  more  just.  And,  this  personal  animosity, 
which  I  take  pride  in  avowing  and  proclaiming,  ought  to  make  you  par- 
ticularly careful  to  believe  nothing,  on  this  occasion,  which  I  do  not 
prove.  However,  this  hatred  makes  neither  for  nor  against  the  facts 
and  the  reasonings  which  I  shall  produce  against  his  bill ;  and,  more  es- 
pecially when  it  shall  clearly  appear,  that  the  conclusions  I  now  draw  are 
the  opinions  of  my  whole  life ;  that  the  arguments  now  used  against 
Lawyer  SCARLETT  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  those  (as  far  as  they 
went)  used  against  the  schemes  of  Mr.  WHITBREAD  twelve  years  ago, 
and  are  consonant  also  with  my  own  uniform  practice  towards  labourers 
employed  by  myself.  The  author  of  the  Bill  I  here,  therefore,  leave  out 
of  the  question.  "  Gentleman  Opposite,"  in  the  Honourable  House, 
and,  in  the  North,  Acting  "  Attorney -General :"  "  Gentleman  Oppo- 
site," and,  at  the  same  time,  prosecutor  ex-qfficio  of  some  of  those  who 
were  not  /tilled  on  the  memorable  16th  of  August,  1819  :  these  let  him 
be.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  Bill,  which  1  shall  treat  of  as 
wholly  distinct  from  the  character  and  the  general  conduct  of  its  author. 
It,  in  my  opinion,  aims,  in  a  state  of  high  prices,  at  a  greater  mass  of  in- 
justice and  cruelty,  and  tends  to  the  producing  t)f  greater  and  more  last- 
ing mischief,  than  any  measure  I  ever  yet  heard  of;  and,  therefore,  if  it 
should  finally  become  a  law,  it  shall  not  arrive  at  that  state  without  my 
solemn  protest  against  its  being  put  upon  record. 

This  Bill  you  will  find  in  the  Appendix,  No.  I.  The  blanks  are  not 
filled  up ;  but  the  Lawyer  explained  them  in  his  speeches.  Read  the 
Bill  first ;  and  then  read  the  Speeches,  No.  II.  I  must  beg  you  to  read 
those  attentively,  otherwise  you  cannot  clearly  understand  what  I  have  to 
say  upon  the  subject.  The  debate  was  short.  It  was  not  a  grand  de- 
bate: it  was  only  about  the  poor:  it  was  only  about  a  scheme  for  pre- 
venting the  labourers  from  marrying.  That  was  all.  It  was  not  about 
Mr.  CROKER'S  three  hundred  a  year,  which  Lord  MILTON  made  such  a 
grand  matter  of.  It  was  not  about  the  conduct  of  a  SHERIFF,  who  had 
put  the  "  Constitution  in  jeopardy  "  by  putting  the  vote  in  a  wrong  way, 
at  a  county-meeting,  at  one  of  those  farces,  as  the  Great  Captain  truly 
called  them.  It  was  only  about  a  plan  for  checking  the  population  of 
labourers ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  short  and  animated ;  and  you  will  read 
the  Lawyer's  speeches  through  in  ten  minutes. 

Well .  now  you  have  read  the  Bill  and  the  Debate.  You  see,  that  the 
Bill  contains  three  Provisions,  as  follows  :  1.  That,  after  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  no  larger  sum  shall,  in  any  parish,  be  levied  in  Poor-rates,  than 
wan  levied  during  the  year,  whicli  ended  on  the  25 th  of  March  last. 
2.  That,  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  no  relief  shall  be  given  to  any  un- 
married man,  unless  he  be  afflicted  with  infirmity  of  body  or  old  age. 
Nor  to  any  married  man,  for  himself,  wife,  or  children,  unless  such  man 
was  married  before  the  passing  of  the  Act.  3.  That  no  person  shall  be 
removed  from  one  parish  to  another  on  the  ground  of  such  person  being 
chargeable  to  the  parish  where  residing  at  the  time  of  becoming  charge- 
able. 
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The  first  of  these  Provisions  seems  to  be  nonsense,  or,  at  least,  of  no 
use,  if  it  were  possible  to  make  the  second  Law.  The  third  is  of  nearly 
the  same  character.  It  is  very  bad,  for  many  reasons  ;  and  might  pro- 
duce great  injustice  to  towns  and  villages,  to  which  people  flock  in  con- 
sequence of  some  fleeting  cause  of  prosperity.  But  these  two  provisions 
are  no  more  than  the  tasteless  flour  that  surrounds  the  deadly  pill  which 
we  iind  in  the  second  Provision,  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
scheme  of  PARSON  MALTHUS  moulded  into  the  shape  of  a  legislative 
enactment. 

This  scheme  denies  relief  to  a  man  who  is  starving  for  want  of  employ- 
ment, if  he  have  no  children;  and,  it  condemns  to  starvation  even  the 
children  of  those  who  are  out  of  work,  if  the  children  be  the  fruit  of  a 
marriage  which  has  taken  place  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  \  This  is 
to  check  population ;  at  a  moment  when  the  landlords  are  wanting 
food  to  be  dearer  than  it  is;  and,  while  immense  sums  are,  without 
a  single  dissenting  voice,  voted  yearly  out  of  the  taxes  (paid  by  the 
labourer)  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  cleryy  of  the  churches  of  England, 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  French  and  other 
emigrants  ! 

I  have  numbered  the  Paragraphs  of  this  Bill ;  and  you  will  find  the 
scheme,  the]  pill,  in  the  7th  Paragraph.  To  warrant  the  broaching  of  a 
scheme  like  this,  a  man  should  be  prepared  with  good  and  sufficient 
grounds.  He  should  be  able  to  show,  that  the  thing  was  just,  and  not 
only  j ust  but  necessary  ;  and  Lawyer  SCARLETT  did  neither  of  these  ;  and, 
I  think,  I  shall  be  able  most  clearly  to  prove,  that  it  is  both  unnecessary 
and  unjust. 

We  find  the  Lawyer's  grounds  stated  in  the  first  and  second  paragraphs 
of  the  Bill.  We  find  it  there  asserted  :  1.  That  the  Poor-rates  have  in- 
creased in  amount ;  2.  That,  if  a  check  he  not  put  to  the  increase,  the 
lands  in  many  parts  of  England,  will  not  be  worth  cultivating ;  3.  That 
it  is  the  facility  of  obtaining  relief  by  men  able  to  work  that  has  pro- 
duced the  evil. 

Now,  friend  HAYES,  I  deny  all  these  propositions.  I  say  that  not  one 
of  them  is  founded  in  truth.  I  say,  that  the  Poor-rates,  or,  in  correct 
words,  the  money,  given  to  the  poor  bij  others,  has  not  increased,  but, 
on  the  contrary  has  been  wholly  withheld,  and  that  the  whole  amount  of 
the  rates  has  been  deducted  from  the  vzges  of  the  labourer,  including 
craftsmen  and  manufacturing  labourers.  If  this  proposition  of  mine  be 
true,  the  first  proposition  of  Lawyer  SCARLETT  is  demolished,  and  his 
second  and  third  fall  of  course. 

Let  us  see,  then,  how  the  lawyer  goes  to  work  to  show  the  necessity  of 
his  scheme ;  or,  in  the  "  in-doors"  cant  of  the  day,  "  to  make  out  his 
case."  He  proves,  from  some  report  laid  before  the  Parliament,  that  the 
poor-rates  have  been-groz'ng  on  increasing,  in  peace  (as  he  says)  as  well  as 
in  war,  ever  since  1750.  That  this  is  an  evil  no  one  denies.  It  is  a 
horrid  thing  to  think  of.  But,  if  it  be  not  at  all  Poor-rates ;  if  it  be  not 
sums  paid  by  others  to  relieve  the  poor ;  and,  if  the  sums  of  increase  have 
consisted  of  a  deduction  from  wages  by  means  of  a  false  and  constantly 
increasing  paper-money  ;  if  this  be  the  case,  though  the  thing  is  still 
more  shocking  to  real,  and  not  sham,  humanity,  it  is  not  so  much  an 
evil  in  itself,  as  it  is  the  sign  and  proof  of  an  evil  cause. 

Not  an  idea  of  this  kind  enters  the  head  of  SCARLETT  any  more  than 
it  did  the  head  of  MALTHUS.  These  two  worthies,  whose  minds  seem  to 
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have  been  cast  in  the  same  mould,  look  only  at  the  increase  of  the  sum, 
without  penetrating"  into  the  cause  of  the  increase.  They  snuzzle  about 
the  stem  of  the  accursed  tree  without  being  able  to  get  down  to  its  root. 
They  see  the  sum  of  Poor-rates  increase;  they  see  relief  demanded  by 
men,  women,  and  children.  "O!  make  the  number  of  these  less;" 
though  there  be  only  just  enough  now  to  get  in  the  harvest !  "  How 
shall  we  make  them  less  in  number  ?"  "  Prevent  them  from  marrying  : 
check  population  ?"  No  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  increase  :  no  re- 
flection :  no  thought :  an  evil  is  seen,  and,  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  coercion. 

The  increase  of  the  Poor-rates  the  Lawyer,  in  his  speech  to  the  people 
in-doors,  states  to  have  been  as  follows  :  In  1750,  taking  in  an  average  of 
three  years,  the  Poor-rates  of  England  and  Wales  amounted  to  689, 9711. ; 
in  1776,  they  amounted  to  1,530,S04/. ;  in  1783,  they  amounted  to 
2,437,000/. ;  in  1803,  they  amocnted  to  4,267,963/.  ;  and  in  1815, 
they  amounted  to  6,129, 831/. ;  and,  therefore,  unless  some  measure 
were  adopted  to  put  a  stop  to  the  evil,  it  was  but  too  much  to  be  appre- 
hended that  it  would  go  on  increasing  until  there  would  be  no  mainte- 
nance left  for  the  poor !  Bless  us  !  what  neither  land  nor  cattle  nor 
grass  !  Nothing  left  for  the  man  to  eat  who  raises  the  food  !  What  a  queer 
state  of  things  that  must  be  ! 

What  an  absurdity,  upon  the  face  of  the  thing,  to  say,  that  the  sums 
given  out  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  to  those  who  perform  the  labours 
on  the  land,  will  be  so  great  as  to  leave  nothing  to  give  out  of  the  pro- 
duce !  O,  no  !  LAWYER  SCARLETT  !  No  reason  at  all  to  apprehend  this, 
I  assure  you.  But,  as  you  seem  to  be  in  great  anxiety  and  tribulation 
on  this  account;  as  your  tender  heart  seems  to  be  sinking  within  you, 
lest  the  produce  of  the  lands  should  not  yield  the  means  wherewith  to 
relieve  the  wants  of  the  labourers,  I  will,  in  a  moment,  show  you  how 
they  may  be  amply  relieved  without  the  aid  of  your  Bill,  even  supposing 
your  notion  as  to  causes  to  be  as  correct  as  it  is  erroneous.  Cut  off  the 
100,000/.  a  year,  granted  byth&people  in  doors  to  relieve  the  poor  clergy 
of  the  rich  Church  of  England ;  the  1 0,000/.  to  the  poor  clergy  of  Scot- 
land ;  the  30,  or  40,000/.  a  year  to  the  clergy  of  the  Irish  churches  ;  the 
enormous  grants  to  make  roads  and  canals  in  Scotland,  to  prevent  the 
Scotch  from  emigrating,  while  you  propose  to  check  the  population  of 
England  I  O  Lord  !  Cut  off  the  50.000/.  a  year,  granted  by  the  gen- 
tlemen in  doors  for  the  relief  of  French  and  other  foreign  emigrants,  to 
which  grants  Peter  Moore  and  Edward  Ellice  never  object.  Cut  off  the 
90,000/.  a  year  granted  by  the  gentlemen  in,  doors,  for  secret  service. 
Cuj  off  the  200, OOO/.  a  year,  granted  by  the  same  gentlemen,  to  yeomanry 
cavalry  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Cut  off  the  grants  to  the  British 
Museum,  to  the  Monument  and  beautifying  and  ernbellisJiing  Committee. 
Cut  otf  the  bill  of  the  printer  to  the  gentlemen  in  doors.  Thus,  in  mere 
odds  and  ends,  a  great  deal  more  might  be  saved  than  would  pay  the 
whole  of  the  poor-rates,  great  as  they  are.  Therefore,  keep  these  in  your 
eye,  good  SCARLETT,  and  your  compassionate  bowels  will  no  longer  ache 
for  fear  of  wanting  the  means  of  feeding  the  poor.  Besides,  recollect, 
that,  since  1750,  more  thnn  twice  the  amount  of  the  'whole  of  the  present 
poor-rates  has  been  ADDED  to  the  taxes  on  salt,  soap,  candles,  heer,  and 
shoes,  of  the  working  classes.  Bear  this  in  mind,  worthy  compeer  of 
PARSON  MALTHUS  ;  and  you  will  easily  see  abundant  means  of  relieving 
distressed  labourers  without  preventing  them  from  marrying ;  without 
making  a  law  in  the  teeth  of  the  law  of  God,  as  explained  and  enforced 
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by  the  Liturgy  of  the  English  Church,  and  not  less  in  the  teeth  of  the 
laws  of  nature  and  the  dictates  of  humanity. 

But,  my  friend  HAYES,  though  this  might  suffice  for  SCARLETT,  I  must 
not,  in  addressing  you,  confine  myself  to  this  vulgar  view  of  the  matter. 
I  must  explore  the  subject,  and  come  at  the  obvious  cause  of  the  increase 
of  the  sums  paid  out  under  the  name  of  poor-rates.  And,  here,  before  I 
enter  further  into  this  matter,  let  me  explain  the  nature  of  poor-rates 
properly  so  called.  They  have  their  origin,  in  their  present  form,  in  an 
Act,'  passed  in  the  reign  of  QUEEN  ELIZABETH,  when  the  poor  (properly 
so  called)  had  been  robbed  of  the  means  of  relief  by  the  several  acts  of 
confiscation  of  Church-and-poor  property,  and  by  the  establishing  of  a 
wife-having -clergy,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Edward  the 
Sixth,  confirmed  by  the  Acts  of  Elizabeth. 

In  all  times  the  really  poor  had  a  right  to  relief  out  of  the  produce  of 
the  lands.  BLACKSTONE  says,  that  the  Poor-laws  are  founded  in  the  very 
principles  of  civil  society.  And,  certainly  this  is  the  case ;  for,  when 
men  consented  to  give  up  their  natural  rights,  the  object  must  have  been 
the  good  of  the  whole;  and,  as  misfortune,  weakness  of  body,  derange- 
ment of  mind,  orphancy,  infancy,  old  age,  and  helplessness,  are  naturally 
incident  to  man,  the  good  of  the  whole  could  never  contemplate  a  state  of 
things,  in  which  a  man  in  good  health  should  be  exposed  to  starvation, 
and  in  which  help  was  not  always  to  be  at  hand,  to  relieve  persons  truly 
helpless.  Therefore,  when  the  lands  of  England  were  placed  by  law  in 
the  hands  of  some  persons  to  the  exclusion  of  others  ;  when  the  lands  be- 
came property ,  they  carried  with  them  necessarily  the  charge  of  pro- 
viding for  those  who  had.  no  lands,  and  who  were  unable  by  their  labour 
to  earn  a  sufficiency  of  food.  As  long  as  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
vassals,  or  slaves,  to  the  proprietors,  those  proprietors  took  care  of  them 
of  course.  In  later  times,  when  men  had  become  more  free,  and  when 
Christianity  was  introduced,  the  proprietors  got  rid  of  the  charge  of  im- 
mediately providing  for  the  indigent,  by  setting  apart,  for  that  purpose, 
a  portion  of  the  produce  of  their  estates.  And  this  was  done  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :  The  proprietor  of  an  estate  built  a  house  for  a  priest, 
built  a  church  for  the  people,  endowed  the  house  with  glebe,  or  land, 
and  endowed  the  church  (not  the  priest}  with  a  tenth  part  of  the  annual 
produce  of  his  estate.  And,  then,  this  estate  was  called  a  parish  ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  district  in  the  charge  of  a  priest. 

Now,  mind,  the  endowment  was  not  of  the  priest,  but  of  the  church. 
It  was  not  for  the  sole  use  of  the  priest ;  but,  a  fourth  only  of  the  tithes 
were  for  him  ;  a  fourth  to  go  to  the  support  of  the  church  generally 
in  the  diocese  ;  a  fourth  to  keep  hospitality  with  ;  and  a  fourth  to  go  to 
the  support  and  assistance  of  the  poor.  Will  Lawyer  SCARLETT  deny 
this  ?  Then  let  him  explain,  if  he  can,  the  meaning  of  two  Acts  of 
Parliament,  one  passed  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  and  the  other 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 

These  Acts  are  silencers  of  the  clergy  and  the  landlords  ;  and,  therefore, 
pray  attend  to  the  cause  of  the  passing  of  them.  You  have  seen  that 
churches  and  parishes  arose  out  of  the  piety  and  benevolence  of  the 
proprietors  of  estates.  You  have  seen  that  they  had  made  a  provision  for 
the  poor  by  allotting  to  them  a  fourth  part  of  the  tithes.  But  the  pro- 
prietors held  in  their  own  hands  the  power  of  always  choosing  the 
priest,  and  that  power  they  left,  of  course,  to  their  heirs.  In  time,  how- 
ever, monks  and  friars,  and  mms  came  and  lived  in  monasteries  of 
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various  descriptions,  founded  and  supported  by  pious  and  very  foolish  or 
very  wicked  persons,  who  thought  that  these  monks  and  friars  and  nuns 
could  by  their  intercessions,  either  keep  them  out  of  purgatory,  or  get 
them  out  of  it  very  quickly.  Rich  people  gave  money  to  these  monas- 
teries ;  others  left  them  estates  in  house  and  land;  and,  in  time,  the  cun- 
ning creatures  of  monks  and  others  prevailed  on  a  great  part  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  estates  (now  become  parishes)  to  leave  to  the  monasteries,  and 
not  to  their  own  sons  and  heirs,  the  power  of  choosing  the  parish  priests  ! 
This  was  a  grand  stroke ;  and  now,  mind  the  effect  of  it.  A  monastery, 
having  got  a  power  like  this,  chose  for  a  parish-priest  one  of  their  own, 
body  ;  sent  him  to  live  in  the  parish  ;  but  made  him  send  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  the  tithes  to  the  monastery,  except  a  small  part  which  they  al- 
lowed him  to  keep  for  himself.  Thus,  of  course,  the  poor  of  the  parish 
had  no  means  of  relief.  The  evil  having  arrived  at  a  great  height,  the 
above-mentioned  two  Acts  were  passed,  to  compel  the  monasteries  to  leave 
in  the  parishes,  in  such  cases,  enough  to  maintain  the  poor.  Therefore, 
all  the  denials  of  the  clergy  and  landlords  are  vain.  It  is  clear,  that  a 
portion  of  the  tithes  belonged  to  the  poor. 

And  now  we  come  back  to  the  origin  of  the  Poor-rates.  Henry  the 
Eighth  suppressed  all  the  monasteries  and  gave  away  their  estates  to  his 
greedy  courtiers.  He,  of  course,  took  away  the  power  of  the  monks  to 
choose  parish  priests.  He  gave  that  to  his  courtiers  too  ;  but  he  made 
no  provision  for  the  poor.  His  son  and  successor  put  the  finishing  stroke 
to  the  thing ;  for  he  introduced  the  Protestant  religion  and  allowed  the 
priests  to  marry,  and,  of  course,  they  had  families  to  eat  up  the.  share  of 
the  poor.  Mary,  in  her  short  and  mad  reign,  endeavoured  to  bring  things 
back  again;  but,  when  Elizabeth  came,  she  settled  the  Protestant  clergy, 
and  consolidated  the  robbery  ofthepoor.  However,  she  found  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  provide  for  the  indigent ;  and,  not  being  able  to 
do  any  thing  with  those  who  had  robbed  church  and  poor  in  the  reign  of 
her  father,  she  gave  up  the  tithes,  at  once,  to  the  wife-havin°-clergy  and 
the  lay-tithe  owners,  and  made  a  law  to  raise  rates  upon  the  whole  of  the 
occupiers  of  house  and  land  ;  and  these  are  what  we  now  call  the  Poor- 
rates,  and  which,  as  Sir  ROBERT  WILSON  manfully  observed,  are  the  right 
of  the  poor  as  clearly  as  the  land  is  the  right  of  the  landlord. 

Now,  then,  that  we  know  what  the  Poor-rates  are,  let  us  proceed  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  their  increase  in  amount.  Lawyer  SCARLETT 
says,  that  this  "  relief  is  scarcely  considered  in  the  light  of  a  charity" 
"  Scarcely  !  "  The  man  is  an  ass  that  ever  suffers  the  thought  to  come 
into  his  head  !  It  is  a  right,  "  founded,"  as  BLACKSTONE  observes, 
"  in  the  very  principles  of  civil  society."  And,  we  shall  presently  see, 
that,  at  the  present  time,  the  labourers  receive,  under  the  name  of  relief, 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  what  has,  by  the  workings  of  taxation  and  the 
accursed  paper-money  system  been  deducted  out  of  their  own  wages. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  every  country  under  a  lawyer-like  government, 
that  is  to  say,  where  a  lawyer-like  mind  lias  the  sway,  to  meet  every 
evil,  not  by  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  evil,  but  by  some  measure 
of  check,  or  coercion,  breathing*  the  spirit  of  chastisement.  When  such  a 
Government  perceives  an  evil,  it  faces  it  with  its  power,  instead  of  hunting 
out  its  origin,  and  circumventing  it  by  a  patient  process.  Lawyer  SCAR- 
LETT says  nothing  about  the  cause  of  the  evil  ;  and  yet,  one  would  think, 
that  that  ought  to  have  stood  foremost  in  his  statement.  Like  Parson 
MALTHUS,  he  is  wholly  silent  upon  that  head  ;  and  yet,  when  he  had 
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showed,  that  the  Act  of  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  had  been  in  force  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  without  producing  a  charge  for  rates  of  more 
than  about  forty  pounds  a  year  to  each  parish,  that  is  to  say,  not  more 
than  the  amount  of  the  then  wages  of  two  able  labouring  men;  when 
he  had  showed  this,  one  might  have  expected  him  to  endeavour  to  account 
for  the  change,  and  to  show  why  it  was,  that  the  rates,  since  1750, 
had  risen  to  six  millions,  instead  of  remaining  at  their  then  amount  of 
600,000  and  odd  pounds.  This,  which  is  every  thing  ;  this  which  is  the 
all-in-all  in  the  case,  the  lawyer  wholly  omitted ;  and  this,  therefore,  I 
shall  supply. 

The  cause  of  the  increase,  as  it  is  called,  but  which,  in  fact,  it  is  not, 
as  I  shall  clearly  show  by- and- by  :  the  cause  has  been  the  measures  of  an 
unwise  and  extravagant  Government  laying  enormous  taxes,  and  using, 
at  the  same  time,  a  paper-money  system,  which  has  continually  been  op- 
pressing the  English  labourer  more  and  more  heavily  ;  deducting  from 
his  wages,  the  means  of  carrying  on  wars,  of  paying  pensioners  and 
placemen,  of  paying  the  interest  of  loans,  of  paying  even  the  very 
PooT-rates  themselves,  and,  in  addition  to  ail  the  rest,  making  him  con- 
tribute largely,  as  I  shall  show  fully  another  time,  towards  the  support 
of  the  poor  in  Scotland. 

The  lawyer  begins  with  the  year  1750.  Then  the  Poor-rates  amounted 
to  689, 97 1/,  in  the  year,  And,  the  whole  of  the  taxes  of  that  year 
amounted  to  9,250,501/.  Was  not  this,  even  this,  a  thing  to  be  stated, 
when  a  man  was  wanting  to  put  a  stop  to  the  "  evil  "  of  increasing 
Poor-rates?  The  Poor-rates  in  1815  amounted  he  says,  to  6,000,000 
and  odd  pounds  :  and  did  not  the  taxes  amount  to  more  than  60,000,000 
of  pounds. 

Now,  then,  let  us  see  how  the  labourer  has  been  affected  by  this  taxing 
and  paper-money  system.  I  have  recently  shown,  in  my  Letter  to  Mr. 
Attwood,  how  the  labourer  has  been  robbed  since  the  days  of  TULL  ; 
but,  I  will  now  take  a  little  later  period.  It  will  be  seen  by  a  reference 
to  that  letter,  that,  in  the  time  of  TOLL,  the  labourer  received  6s.  a  week, 
and  that  wheat  was  then  3s.  a  bushel.  Now,  in  1S15,  the  wages  had  not 
been  doubled  in  the  same  county  ;  and  the  wheat,  on  an  average  of  years 
for  many  years  before  1815,  had  been  at  about  12s.  a  bushel,  which  is 
four  times  f he  price  in  the  time  of  TULL.  But,  besides  this,  his  taxes  have 
been  tripled.  The  detail  of  the  effects  of  this  infernal  system  of  paper- 
money  upon  the  labourer  will  be  seen  in  Appendix  No.  III.,  which  was 
written  by  the  late  Mr.  BAVERSTOCK  of  ALTON,  Hampshire,  and  who  took 
the  materials  from  account-books  of  his  father's,  in  his  possession.  It 
was  published  in  the  Register  of  14th  of  Oct.  1809.  The  following 
table  from  it  will  show  how  the  English  labourer  has  been  treated,  and 
will  also  show  the  true  cause  of  the  increase  of  the  Poor-rates  : — 

COMPARISON. 

17fiO.  1809. 

,£.  -v.  d.  £.   s.     d. 

Week's  Wages  0     7     0  010     0 


.  .     0     510 

0  16     8 

Bread  ppv  gallon               .    . 

.     008 

024 

..     0     0     (> 

012 

Butcher's  meat  per  wound  .  . 

008 
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£.  s.  d,  £.  s.    d. 

Cheese  per  pound 004  0    0  10 

Maltper  bushel 036  0  12     0 

Butter  per  pound ,'. .     0     0     6  0     1     6 

Soft  sugar  do 0     0     3  0     010 

Soap  and  candles  do 006  013 

Pair  men's  shoes   0     5     0  012     0 

Do.  women's 030  076 


£105  2  16     9 

Here  is  the  truth ;  here  is  the  real  cause  of  the  increase  of  the  Poor- 
rates.  Here;  you  see,  that,  in  1760,  when  the  late  King-  came  to  the 
throne,  the  husbandry  labourer  had  to  work  not  quite  three  weeks  to  get 
this  list  of  articles  ;  but,  when  the  Jubilee  was  kept,  the  labourer  had  to 
work  almost  six  weeks  to  get  this  list  of  the  necessaries  of  life  !  I  beg 
you  to  read  the  whole  article,  in  No.  III.  of  the  Appendix,  and  to  join 
me  in  revering  the  memory  of  the  humane  author,  who  put  upon  paper 
these  proofs  of  the  oppression  of  the  infernal  paper-money  system.  Ob- 
serve, that  a  man  does  not  want  a  pair  of  shoes  so  often  as  he  wants  a 
bushel  of  flour  and  a  pound  of  bacon  and  a  bushel  of  malt.  These,  and 
the  cheese  and  butter  are  his  living.  In  summer  he  wants  no  candles, 
and  in  winter  little  in  amount  compared  with  his  bread  and  meat.  Now, 
then,  observe. 

1760  1809 

s.    d.  .v.    d. 

Bushel  flour 510  16     8 

Pound  bacon 0     6  1     2 

Pound  butter 0     6  1     6 

Pound  cheese     0    4  010 

Bushel  malt   3     6  12     0 

10     8  31     2 

So,  you  see,  to  get  these,  a  man  had  to  work,  in  1760,  when  the  late 
King  came  to  the  throne,  NINE  DAYS  AND  AN  HOUR.  But  in  the 
Jubilee  year,  he  had  to  work,  to  get  the  same  articles,  almost  NINE- 
TEEN DAYS ! 

Thus,  then,  in  the  year  1809,  the  English  labourer  was  in  such  a  state 
that  he  was  robbed  of  one-half  of  his  earnings,  compared  with  his  state 
of  1760.  Talk  of  increase  of  Poor-rates  indeed!  The  thing  now 
called  Poor-rates  is  a  fund  first  taken  from  the  labourer's  wages,  and 
then  given  back  to  such  poor  souls  as  would  actually  perish  without  re- 
lief: Neither  landlords  nor  farmers  nor  any  body  but  the  labourers  of 
various  descriptions  have  suffered  from  war  and  taxation  and  loans  until 
now.  And  now,  when  the  labourer  begins  to  take  a  step  back  again  to- 
wards happiness,  we  have  project  upon  project  for  the  cure  of  "Agri- 
cultural Distress."  The  farmers  got  rich,  the  landlords  got  rich,  the 
fund-lords,  the  lords  of  the  loom  and  of  the  anvil ;  they  all  got  rich  ;  and, 
oh,  what  a  "  rich  nation  "  it  was  !  What  a  "  deal  of  capital."  But  all 
came  out  of  the  flesh  and  blood  and  bones  of  the  labourers,  and  parti- 
cularly the  English  labourers  in  husbandry,  who  were  chained  to  the 
spot  and  the  plough,  and  who  had  no  means  of  combining,  of  turning 
out,  or  of  making,  in  any  way,  a  stand  against  the  horrible  oppression. 

The  whole  number  of  these  labourers,  taking  in  the  labour  of  women 
and  boys  and  girls,  and  allowing  a  certain  portion  of  their  labour  to  be 
reckoned  as  the  labour  of  a  man,  does  not  amount  to  less  than  2,500,000. 
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Then  there  are  the  smiths,  wrights,  collar-makers,  and  country  handi- 
craftsmen, who  have  all  been  kept  down  in  the  same  proportion. 
These  two  classes  make  more  than  four  millions,  if  we  allow  something 
for  the  rather  less  oppressed  handicraftsmen  in  towns,  and  the  rather  less 
oppressed  manufacturers.  And  all  these  have  been  receiving-,  one  with 
another,  on  an  average  of  the  last  thirty  years,  or  thereabouts,  nineteen 
pounds  a-year  each  less  than  he  ought  to  have  received.  Here  are 
nearly  eighty  millions  a  year  deducted  from  the  wages  of  labour  !  No 
wonder,  that  Mr.  BENETT  of  Wiltshire  (now  a  gentleman  in-doors  for 
that  county)  came,  with  other  landlords  and  farmers  in  1814,  or  1815, 
to  a  resolution  (afterwards  put  into  a  petition}  that  they  had  cheerfully 
paid  all  taxes,  and  were  willing  still  to  pay  all  taxes,  Income-tax  and  all, 
if  the  Government  would  but  secure  them  "  remunerating  prices  \"  No 
wonder  ;  for,  as  long  as  they  had  those  prices,  and  gave  "  a  gallon  loaf 
and  3d.  a  week  to  every  person  in  a  labourer's  family,"  they  well  knew, 
that  the  taxes  all  came  out  of  the  labourer's  bones. 

I  beg  your  attention,  my  friend,  to  this  remarkable  circumstance. 
Never  did  the  farmers,  never  did  the  landlords  complain  of  the  taxes, 
until  noiu.  "  Give  us  remunerating  price,"  said  they  !  That  is  to  say, 
in  fact,  enable  us  to  continue  to  deduct  one-half  from  the  wages  due  to 
labour.  I  have  talked  to  many  many  farmers  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  I  never  could  get  but  a  comparatively  few  of  them  to  listen  to 
me  on  the  subject  of  the  iaxes  and  the  Debt.  There  answer  was,  "  go- 
vernment must  be  supported,  or  else  what  is  to  become  of  our  property." 
I  used  to  endeavour  to  convince  them,  that,  sooner  or  later,  that  property 
would  go  to  cram  the  maw  of  the  monster.  They  were  always  for  the 
war :  they  laughed  at  reform :  and  the  main  mass  of  them  were  always 
ready  to  persecute,  even  to  death,  any  one  who  endeavoured  to  obtain 
that  object.  In  short,  their  constantly  increasing  riches  naturally  made 
them  like  the  thing  that  puffed  them  up ;  and  they  felt  most  viciously 
and  malignantly  towards  every  man  who  ever  made  use  of  words  in  disap- 
probation of  the  system  ;  aye,  that  same  system  which  is  now  bringing 
them  down  upon  their  very  knees.  They  were  the  forwardest  in  every 
thing  calculated  to  uphold  the  infernal  paper- system.  Jubilees,  rejoic- 
ings of  all  sorts,  Pitt-Clubs,  hunting  down,  first  Jacobins,  and  then 
Radicals ;  in  every  thing  of  the  kind  they  took  the  lead,  having  the  par- 
sons and  landlords  for  prompters  and  backers-on.  "  Government  must 
be  supported  "  was  their  motto  ;  and  their  motive  was,  riches  to  them- 
selves. The  sort  of  government  that  was  going  on  gave  them  gain ;  and, 
as  to  the  labourer's  perishing,  they  cared  nothing  about  that. 

Their  viciousness,  their  spite,  their  malice,  their  brutality  towards 
every  one  who  showed  a  disposition  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ruinous  system 
were  carried  to  lengths  perfectly  monstrous.  The  week  after  I  had  been 
sent  to  prison,  in  1810,  for  remarking  on  the  flogging  of  local- militia 
men,  at  ELY,  under  a  guard  of  Germans,  with  a  sentence  upon  my  head 
of  two  years  in  Newgate,  a  thousand  pounds Jine  to  the  King,  and  bonds 
for  seven  years,  five  of  these  big  farmers  were  spanking  along  the  road  to 
'Fareham  Market,  cracking  their  whips,  and  bawling  out  their  big  talk  to 
each  other,  when,  coming  to  a  spot  where  a  man  of  mine  was  putting  up 
a  fence  to  protect  a  little  plantation  that  I  had  made  in  the  spring  of  that 
year,  they  bawled  out  to  him  :  "  Where  be  the  hiron  bars  !"  And  then 
set  up  a  horse-laugh  to  be  heard  for  a  mile.  Four,  out  of  the  five,  of 
these  vagabonds,  who  hated  me,  because  my  conduct  towards  my  labour- 
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ers  was  a  reproach  upon  them,  have,  since  that  day,  passed  through  a 
jail,  and  are  now  crawling  wretches,  who  would  think  themselves  happy 
to  be  in  my  service.  The  fifth  vagabond  staggers,  I  hear ;  and  certain  I 
am  that  Christmas  will  see  him  brought  down. 

However,  let  me  be  just  all  through.  If  I  have  known  brutes  like 
these  amongst  the  farmers,  I  have  known,  and  I  still  know,  and  am  sure 
1  always  shall  know,  many  of  a  different  description.  Amongst  farmers 
I  count  my  best  and  most  beloved  friends.  The  most  sensible  and  best 
men  that  I  have  known,  either  in  America  or  in  England,  were  and  are 
farmers,  and  large  farmers  too.  Their  pursuits  I  delight  in.  The  natural 
turn  of  their  conversation  is  what  I  prefer  to  all  others.  Their  very 
calling  and  state  of  life  are  calculated  to  make  strong  and  wise  and  good 
men  ;  to  put  a  sound  mind  into  a  sound  body.  Such  the  farmers  of  Old 
England  were,  and,  nothing  but  the  infernal  Pitt  system  of  paper-money 
could  have  changed  their  character.  It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I 
state,  that  those  farmers  whom  I  have  had  the  happiness  to  have  for 
friends,  have  not  been  brought  down,  and  will  not  be  brought  down,  by 
this  change  in  the  state  of  things.  They  are  all  of  them  firm  as  rocks. 
The  truth  is,  they  have  profited  from  my  warnings  :  they  have  been  upon 
their  guard  :  they  have  seen  that  the  infernal  system  could  not  last^br 
ever.  Many,  doubtless,  whom  I  have  never  personally  known,  have  been 
friends  also,  and  will  have  profited  in  like  manner. 

To  return  from  this  digression,  let  me  beg  you,  and  all  the  Reformers, 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  landlords  and  farmers  never  said  a  word  against 
the  Debt  and  taxes  as  long  as  high  prices  lasted ;  that  is  to  say,  as  long 
as  the  taxes  came  out  of  the  sweat  of  the  labouring  man.  Paper-money 
was  the  finest  thing  in  the  world.  It  created  such  "prosperity."  It 
made  roads  and  canals  and  bridges  and  new  enclosures.  It  found  out 
such  lots  of  new  manures.  It  enclosed  all  the  wastes.  And,  so  it  did ; 
but,  not  by  conjuration ;  not  by  witchcraft ;  but  by  deductions  made  from 
the  meals  of  the  millions ;  by  making  the  millions  go  half-naked ;  by  mak- 
ing the  millions  sit  shivering  in  the  cold;  by  making  the  millions  creep 
under  rugs  laid  on  beds  of  straw. 

As  for  the  correctness  of  the  above  table,  we  all  know  that  the  part 
relating  to  1809  is  correct;  and,  we  have  only  to  look  at  TOLL'S  prices  of 
1 7  years  before  (see  letter  to  ATTWOOD)  to  be  satisfied  that  Mr.  BAVER- 
STOCK'S  prices  are  correct;  and,  indeed,  they  are  much  less  favourable  to 
the  labourer  than  TULL'S  were.  In  fact,  I  myself  remember  almost  all 
the  prices.  I  remember  the  gallon-loaf  at  9d.,  and  I  was  not  born  till 
176£.  I  remember  mutton  at  4d.  I  remember  bacon  at  6d.  And  I 
never  knew  the  wages  so  low  as  7s.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men, 
now  alive,  know,  from  memory,  the  thing  to  be  true.  But,  if  this  be 
not  true,  let  some  lawyer  or  some  parson  show  us  the  contrary.  They 
cannot,  and  they  dare  not  attempt  it. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  big  farmers  mounted  their  hunting  horses, 
and  that  pianos  got  into  their  houses.  No  wonder,  that  they  never 
sought,  and  do  not  now  seek,  for  a  reduction  of  taxes  or  for  anything 
but  high  price.  No  wonder  that  they  were  "  loyal,"  and  that  they  were 
ready  to  run  their  swords  down  the  throats  of  all  the  poor  creatures  that 
were  "  disaffected."  No  wonder  that  they  burnt  "  Tom  Paine "  in 
effigy,  and  felt  such  a  holy  zeal  againt  "  blasphemers."  No  wonder  that 
the  upstarts  called  the  labourers  "the  peasantry,"  and  made  them 
stand,  cap-in-hand,  trembling  before  them. 
VOL.  vi.  H 
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Lawyers,  attorneys,  parsons,  landlords,  lords  of  the  loom  and  of  the 
anvil,  bankers  and  fund-lords,  all  throve.  New  houses  rose  up  every- 
where. Scrip-castles  started  out  of  the  earth.  London  was  enlarged 
and  embellished.  The  wars  went  on.  Subsidies  boundless  were  squan- 
dered. Even  the  printing  for  the  Parliament  has  cost  a  million  or  two. 
Secret  Service  grants  have  amounted  to  millions  since  the  war  began. 
The  world  wondered,  and  we  ourselves  wondered  (I  never  did  after  1803) 
how  such  prosperity  could  co-exist  with  such  taxation.  But  these  won- 
derers  did  not  go,  as  I  did  after  an  absence  from  the  scenes  of  about 
twenty  years,  into  the  labourer's  dwelling,  and  see  the  misery,  which  had 
there  come  to  oust  the  neatness  and  happiness  which  I  had,  in  those 
dwellings,  formerly  beheld  !  The  clock  was  gone  ;  the  brass  kettle  was 
gone ;  the  pewter  plates  were  gone ;  the  beer  barrel  was  gone ;  the 
brass  candlesticks  were  gone ;  the  warming-pan  was  gone  ;  the  brass- 
topped  dog-irons  were  gone ;  the  half-dozen  silver  spoons  and  the  two 
table-spoons  were  gone ;  the  feather-bed  was  gone ;  the  Sunday-coat 
was  gone !  All  was  gone !  How  miserable,  how  deplorable,  how 
changed  that  labourer's  dwelling,  which  I,  only  twenty  years  before,  had 
seen  so  neat  and  so  happy ! 

Some  will  say,  and  they  have  had  the  assurance  to  say,  that  these 
pictures  of  misery  are  false;  or,  at  least,  greatly  exaggerated  ;  and  that 
the  labourers  are  as  well,  or  nearly  as  well  off,  as  they  formerly  were. 
Now,  then,  observe,  that,  in  1743,  we  have  indubitable  testimony,  the 
lowest  labouring  man  earned  two  bushels  of  the  best  wheat  in  a  week. ; 
and  that  this  was  his  common  pay.  Pray  mark  what  I  am  going  to  say. 
This  was  the  state  of  the  labourer  in  1743.  When  we  come  to  1760, 
then  we  find,  from  Mr.  BAVERSTOCK'S  table,  that  the  labourer  earned  in 
a  week  only  a  bushel  and  two-fifths  of  wheat.  Now,  mind,  in  1743, 
there  was  but  very  little  paper -money ;  for,  no  notes  had  ever  been 
issued  under  TWENTY  POUNDS  !  (See  Paper  against  Gold,  Letter  I.  page 
12,  new  edition.)  But,  a  war  came  on  before  1760;  and  that  brought 
out  notes  so  low  as  FIFTEEN,  and,  afterwards,  TEN  POUNDS.  .  Prices,  there- 
fore, rose;  but,  you  see,  the  labourer's  wages,  though  they  rose  a  shilling 
in  the  seventeen  years,  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
food.  Now,  mind  again,  when  Pitt's  Burke-war  began,  out  came  notes 
to  the  amount  of  FIVE  POUNDS,  country-banks  having  begun  to  grow  up 
in  the  meanwhile.  Here  was  another  pull  at  the  labourer,  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  Poor-rates  began  to  rise  in  an  unusual  degree.  Mark  this 
well.  Then,  in  seven  years  afterwards,  came  the  ONE  POUND  NOTES,  and, 
by  1815,  up  went  the  Poor-rates  to  SIX  MILLIONS,  from  the  SIX 
HUNDRED  THOUSAND  POUNDS,  that  they  were  at  in  the  time  of 
TULL! 

This  is  what  Lawyer  SCARLETT  should  not  have  omitted.  This  is  what. 
a  man  having  anything  to  do  with  making  laws  should  have  gone,  upon 
such  an  occasion,  very  fully  into.  This  should,  with  such  a  man,  have 
been  subject  of  inquiry,  before  he  brought  in  a  bill  to  check  marriage 
amongst  the  labouring  classes ;  a  bill  in  direct  violation  of  the  laws  of 
God,  as  explained  by  the  Liturgy  of  our  Church  ;  a  bill  so  harsh  in  its 
tone,  and  so  full  of  violence. 

The  lawyer  states,  and  I  suppose  correctly,  the  amount  of  the  Poor- 
rates.  But,  he  says  nothing  about  the  deduction  from  wages.  Let  us 
see,  now,  how  the  matter  stands.  I  shall  suppose,  that  the  Poor-rates 
were  about  the  same  in  1750  as  they  were  in  TULL'S  time,  that  is  in 
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1743.     Let  us  divide  the  whole  time,  from  1743  to  1815,  into  ages,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  amount  of  the  lowest  bank-notes  that  were  issued. 

Wages  Bushels  p        _ 

a  week,  of  Wheat. 

*.  s.  £ 

207.  note  age   6   3 689,963 

15*.  note  age 7   5 1,530,804 

10/.  note  age — — 2,437,963 

.U  and  I/,  note  age 10 12 6,129,000 

Was  not  this  a  matter  that  Lawyer  SCARLETT  ought  to  have  taken  into 
view  before  he  proposed  an  Act  to  prevent  the  labourers  from  marrying  ! 
His  Bill,  he  said,  "  was  not  a  thing  hastily  taken  up"  It  had  been  the 
subject  of  his  meditations  for  years  \  Bless  his  head  !  And  is  this  all  he 
could  hatch  in  all  that  time  ?  Could  he  not  find  a  moment  to  look  after 
the  cause  of  the  evil  ?  Nay,  could  he  not  see  it,  when  it  stared  him  so 
directly  in  the  face  !  When  it  came  and  stood  right  before  him,  and  said, 
"  Look  at  me,  lawyer  !"  Strange  perverseness  of  mental  vision  !  Did 
cause  and  effect  ever  so  obviously  appear  ?  Was  cause  ever  so  visible 
before  ?  And  did  effect  ever  so  clearly  follow  cause  ?  For  the  ten-pound 
note  age  I  have  no  sure  source  to  get  at  prices  of  wages ;  but,  we  see  the 
Poor-rates  keep  pace  with  the  note;  that  is  to  say,  we  see  the  note 
lowered,  we  see  that  more  paper-money  got  out,  and  we  see  the  Poor-rates 
rise.  The  wages,  observe,  are  taken  for  the  common  labourer  in  hus- 
bandry, and  that,  too,  in  the  western  counties.  The  wages  were  some- 
times higher  of  late  in  more  populous  parts  ;  but  there  rents  and  every- 
thing else  were  higher  in  proportion.  TULL'S  county  was  Berkshire,  on 
the  borders  of  Wiltshire;  and  there,  for  that  very  Wiltshire,  Mr.  BE- 
NETT,  before  quoted,  has  furnished  us  with  the  labourer's  bill  of  fare  in 
the  glorious  time  of  high  prices  :  "  A  GALLON-LOAF  AND  THREE- 
"  PENCE  A  WEEK  FOR  EACH  PERSON  IN  A  LABOURER'S 
"  FAMILY  !"  That  is  to  say,  about  eighteen  ounces  of  bread  a  day,  no 
meat,  and  nothing  else  of  food,  and  THREE  PENCE  to  find  drink, 
clothing,  washing ,  fire,  light,  and  lodging  for  the  week!  Gracious 
God !  And  is  this  England !  And  was  this  what  was  allowed  by 
English  magistrates  to  English  labourers  in  husbandry  !  And,  at  this 
very  moment  was  Mr.  WILBERFORCE  receiving  incessant  plaudits  for  his 
humane  exertions  in  favour  of  the  black  slaves  in  the  colonies  !  And, 
did  he  never  utter  one  word  in  behalf  of  the  poor  creatures,  the 
wretched  human  beings  of  Wiltshire,  who  did,  and  do,  boil  the  tea«kettle 
at  -each  other's  houses  alternately,  not  being  able  to  get  fuel  even  for 
that  miserable  purpose  each  in  his  own  house  !  What  an  "  Englishman's 
castle"  that  must  be  where  the  kettle  is  not  boiled  !  Talk  of  security  ; 
talk  of  freedom  •  talk  of  rights  and  liberties  ;  talk  of  glorious  constitu- 
tion to  a  people  in  this  state  !  It  is  the  grossest  mockery,  the  basest  in- 
sult, that  ever  was  offered  to  the  mind  of  man. 

But,  have  we  no  other  recent  undeniable  proofs,  that  the  high  prices 
have  ruined  and  starved  the  labourer  ?  Listen,  then,  Lawyer  SCARLETT, 
gentle,  amiable  Scarlett,  pray  listen  !  One  witness  has  told  GAFFER 
GOOCH'S  committee,  that  the  servants  in  husbandry  were  turned  out  of 
the  houses,  when  the  high  prices  began.  Another  has  told  the  Com- 
mittee, that,  forty  years  ago,  every  labourer  in  the  parish  brewed 
his  own  beer,  and  that,  now  none  do  it.  A  third  has  told  the 
Committee,  that,  in  Somersetshire,  the  labourers  eat  little,  or  none, 
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even  of  bread;  and  that  they  carry  cold  potatoes  to  the  field  to 
eat !  God  Almighty  !  Again,  I  ask,  is  this  England  !  Is  this  the  coun- 
try of  roast-beef  I  Is  this  that  same  nation  that  used  to  laugh  at  ihefrog- 
eaters  of  France  \  And  shall  we  have  another  proposition  for  making  corn 
dear,  whether  by  corn-bills  or  new  issues  of  paper-money  ?  If  we  do 
but  I  dare  not  utter  what  my  heart  suggests. 

If  Lawyer  SCARLETT  had  taken  this  view  of  the  matter,  would  he  have 
talked,  or  thought  of  such  a  miserable  thing  as  his  bill  ?  Seeing-  that  the 
evil  had  arisen  from  causes  such  as  I  have  proved  it  to  have  arisen  from, 
would  he  have  thought  of  putting  a  stop  to  it  by  checking  the  marriage 
of  labourers?  We  call  the  nation  "  rich'1  and  "great :"  we  hear  ever- 
lasting boasts  of  prosperity  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  propositions 
before  us,  seriously  made,  to  check  the  increase,  actually  to  check  the 
breeding  of  the  people  !  Nations  have  hitherto  boasted  of  their  increase 
of  population  ;  and  good  ground  of  boast  it  is,  when  all  are  well  fed  and 
well  clad  out  of  their  earnings.  Something,  therefore,  must  be  radically 
wrong,  when  any  man,  not  absolutely  a  fool  or  mad  fellow,  can  talk  and 
be  heard  talk,  too,  about  the  necessity  of  checking  population.  And  this 
becomes  tenfold  more  outrageous,  when,  at  the  same  time,  the  Govern- 
ment boasts,  and  the  nation  itself  boasts  of  prosperity.  We  have  had 
thirty  years  of  prosperity  and  glory  ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  thirty  years, 
there  is  a  man  found  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  check  the  breeding  of  the  la- 
bourers,  lest  the  land  should  not  yield  enough  to  feed  them. 

It  was  not  prosperity ;  it  was  not  national  wealth.  It  was  a  tricky, 
showy,  false  thing  altogether.  It  was  means  of  happiness  taken  from 
the  labouring  classes  to  enrich  the  other  classes.  It  was  a  stripping  and 
gutting  of  the  labourer's  dwelling,  and  keeping  him  in  a  state  of  half 
starvation,  to  enable  the  others  to  build  fine  houses  and  live  sumptuously. 
This  is  what  it  was ;  and  this  was  effected  by  the  means  of  a  false  money, 
in  which  the  wages  were  paid.  National  ivealth  it  was  not.  Augmen- 
tation of  capital  it  was  not.  That  which  made  a  show  in  the  hands  of 
the  thousands  had  been  deducted  from  the  labour  of  the  millions.  The 
labourer's  c/oc/twas  gone;  his  feather  bed  was  gone;  his  beer -barrel  and 
his  bacon  were  gone ;  his  Sunday-coat  was  gone ;  even  his  bread  was 
gone,  and  as  it  is  in  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  GAFFER  GOOCH, 
he  was  "  eating  coid  potatoes  in  the  field."  But,  these  were  not  gone 
out  of  the  kingdom.  Assuming  new  shapes,  they  appeared  in  the  splendid 
mansions,  the  luxurious  furniture,  the  rich  attire,  and  "  grand  dinners," 
of  the  gainers  !  With  them  all  was  prosperous.  With  them  the  system 
was  a  blessing.  The  paper-money  enabled  them  to  extract  profits  as 
well  as  taxes  from  the  labourer's  bones. 

We  are  now,  my  good  friend,  come  to  the  proof  of  all  this.  Gold  is 
come.  It  will  soon  get  about  the  country.  The  labourer  is  about  to  be 
paid  in  true  money.  Well,  and  come.  The  labourer  is  now  paid  in  a 
true  money.  And,  what  do  we  hear  ?  Why,  that  the  landlords,  the 
farmers,  the  loom-lords,  and  the  anvil-lords,  are  ruined !  They  have 
now  begun  to  discover,  that  economy  and  retrenchment  are  wanted.  They 
now  begin  to  discover,  that  the  taxes  are  too  high.  They  now  begin  to 
think  and  to  say,  that  the  fund-lords  have  too  much  !  We  heard  of  none 
of  these  complaints  as  long  as  the  vile  paper-money  enabled  them  to 
deduct  the  taxes  and  their  own  immense  gains  into  the  bargain  out  of  the 
wages  of  labour  !  All  was  then  right,  according  to  them  ;  and  every  man 
who  said  that  it  was  not  right  was  hunted  out  of  existence. 
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Is  it  not  a  curious  thing  to  behold  :  the  landlord,  the  farmer,  the 
loom-lord,  the  ship-lord,  the  bank-lord  ruined  by  the  very  measure  that 
tills  the  labourer's  belly,  clothes  his  back,  and  makes  his  heart  glad  !  It 
was  not  augmentation  of  capital.  It  was  a  deduction  from  the  wages  of 
labour  ;  and  that  deduction,  if  Peel's  Bill  be  persevered  in,  is  now  put 
an  end  to  ;  and,  therefore  it  is,  that  that  Bill  is  ruining  all  the  descrip- 
tions of  persons  just  mentioned.  But,  mark  the  punishment  now  falling 
upon  the  heads  of  those  who  have  thriven  by  this  deduction  from  the 
wages  of  labour.  Mark  this.  Immense  sums  were  borrowed.  No  mat- 
ter to  them ;  for,  as  I  have  shown,  the  interest  came  out  of  the  bones  of 
the  labouring  classes,  by  the  necessary  operation  of  a  false  money.  But 
now,  who  is  to  pay  the  interest  ?  The  labourer,  in  his  taxes,  will  still 
pay  his  fall  share  ;  but  he  will  get  his  just  wages  ;  and  will  pay  no  more 
than  his  share.  Then,  there  is  a  great  army  and  great  half-pay,  and 
monstrous  establishments  of  barracks  and  the  like.  What  did  these  arise 
out  of?  Why,  out  of  the  discontents  of  the  people  !  This  is  notorious. 
It  has,  a  thousand  times  over,  been  asserted  in  Parliament,  and  Lawyer 
SCARLETT  himself,  in  his  speech  against  the  poor  silly  Rump-tool  at  Lan- 
caster, the  other  day,  said  that  "  a  larger  army  than  formerly  was  ne- 
cessary." He  said  that,  "  during  seasons  of  public  distress  a?id  calamity, 
it  too  often  happened,  that  those  who  were  not  the  best  judges,  though 
they  were  the  most  numerous  and  severe  sufferers,  adopted  opinions 
which  led  to  consequences  most  dangerous.  It  became  necessary, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  check  the  measures  which  these  persons 
might  be  pursuing.  Occasional  symptoms  of  discontent  might  require 
the  presence  of  the  military." 
What  do  we  want  more  than  this  confession  ?  Here  is  the  great 
standing  army,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  traced,  at  once,  to  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  most  numerous  class ;  and  we  have  only  to  look  at  TULL 
and  at  Mr.  BAVERSTOCK'S  table  of  the  effects  of  the  paper-money  to  see 
what  was  the  cause  of  those  sufferings.  And  here  let  us  stop  a  moment 
to  remark  on  the  Lawyer's  observation  as  to  the  want  of  judgment  in 
the  sufferers.  What  did  they  ask  for  ?  Why,  a  reform  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  such  a  reform  as  would  put  it  in  their  power  to  choose  persons 
to  speak  their  wishes ;  to  make  laws  for  their  good.  They  were  laughed 
at,  and  asked,  whether  voting  at  elections  would  give  them  more  food 
and  better  clothes.  They  answered,  yes;  and,  well  they  might ;  for,  is  it 
to  be  supposed,  that  men  chosen  by  themselves  would  have  enacted  the 
combination-law,  or  have  suffered  the  combination-law  to  remain  in 
force  ?  Is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  men  chosen  by  themselves  would  not 
have  put  a  stop  to  a  system  that  was  deducting  half  their  wages  from  them, 
making  them  bear  all  the  expenses  of  the  war  and  of  the  loans,  and  re- 
ducing them  to  cold  potatoes  and  to  rags  ?  Faith  their  "judgment" 
was  sound  enough,  Lawyer  SCARLETT,  and  this  has  been  now  most  amply 
proved  by  events. 

But,  to  return :  the  approach  to  real  money  and  the  consequent  check 
to  the  deduction  from  the  labourer's  wages  are  placing  the  saddle  upon, 
the  right  horse;  and  how  this  lately  high-mettled  steed  winces  and  capers 
and  jibs  it  is  quite  curious  and  diverting  to  behold  !  He  pranced  about 
gaily  before,  and  snorted,  as  if  in  a  fright,  when  the  poor,  plodding, 
bare-boned  cart  or  pack-horse  came  near  him,  approaching  by  stealth  to 
pick  up  the  orts  from  under  his  rack  and  manger.  But  noivt  that  gold 
is  bringing  things  to  rights  again  j  now,  that  the  payment  of  the  army  ia 
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coming-,  in  fair  proportions,  on  the  shoulders  of  all  the  community,  it  will 
soon  be  discovered,  that  the  army  is  too  large.  And,  observe,  that  the 
soldier  and  sailor  gain  along  with  the  labourer  from  the  rise  in  the  value 
of  money.  They  are  the  sons  and  the  brothers  of  the  labourers.  It  is 
impossible,  that  the  soldier  and  sailor  should,  in  this  way,  be  benefited, 
without  that  benefit  being  felt  by  their  kindred  and  friends.  So  that,  as 
the  paper-system  worked  in  all  sorts  of  ways  ayainst  the  labouring 
classes,  the  gold  system,  the  honest  system,  the  truly  loyal  system,  will 
work  in  all  sorts  of  ways  for  those  same  classes.  Even  the  gallant  yeo- 
manry cavalry  will  soon  be  found  unnecessary  ;  for  now  the  expense  of 
maintaining  them  will  not  come  out  of  the  sums  deducted  from  the  wages 
of  labour.  This  burden  amongst  others  will  fall  upon  all  classes  alike, 
except  the  class  of  fund-lords  and  others  who  live  on  the  taxes ;  and 
though  the  labourer  will  bear  his  full  share,  still  that  will  not  much  hurt 
him.  The  gallant  yeomanry  will  have  nobody  to  keep  down,  if  the  honest 
gold-system  be  persevered  in.  Nay,  it  is  quite  within  the  compass  of 
possibility,  that  the  Government  will  have  to  rely  on  the  labouring  classes 
for  the  means  of  being  able  to  set  the  gallant  yeomanry's  threats  at  de- 
fiance, which  threats  have  actually  begun  to  make  their  appearance  in 
print. 

This  is  a  thing  well  worthy  of  particular  attention.  It  is  a  striking 
corroboration  of  the  correctness  of  my  statements  and  reasoning.  Indeed, 
what  can  be  more  striking  than  the  fact,  that  those  very  yeomanry 
cavalry,  who  were  quite  pleased  with  a  state  of  things,  in  which  they 
paid  much  heavier  taxes  than  they  pay  now,  and  which  state  of  things 
enabled  them  to  deduct  half  the  iv ages  of  labour,  are  become  raving  mad, 
and  even  threaten  the  Government,  when  they  see  danger  of  being  no 
longer  able  to  make  that  deduction !  The  publication  which  I  more  im- 
mediately allude  to,  is  one  by  the  younger  John  ELlman,  a  big  farmer  in 
Sussex  and  son-in-law  of  another  big  fellow  of  the  name  of  BOYCE,  whom 
PITT  used,  they  say,  actually  to  associate  with  during  his  WALMER  ex- 
cursions. This  ELLMAN,  about  three  weeks  ago,  addressed  a  letter,  in 
print,  to  LORD  LIVERPOOL,  which,  after  along  and  senseless  heap  of  stuff 
in  favour  of  another  and  more  efficient,  Corn- Bill,  he  concludes  in  the 
following  words : 

"  My  Lord,  there  is  also  another  subject,  which  is  a  delicale  one  to  touch  on  ; 
but  a  sense  of  duty  compels  me  to  remind  your  Lordship,  how  frequently  we  see 
the  most  loyal  of  men,  driven  by  loss  of  property  (even  though  occasioned  by 
their  own  imprudence),  into  despair,  and  attributing  all  their  misfortunes  to  the 
Government  of  the  country.  If  then,  my  Lord,  we  see  such  daily  the  case,  where 
misfortunes  have  arisen  from  a  man's  own  acts,  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  many 
of  the  yeomanry,  whom  ruin,  not  chargeable  on  themselves,  must  overwhelm, 
unless  relief  be  given,  will  charge  their  ruin  on  the  Government  ?  Can  your  Lord- 
ship suppose  that  the  yeomanry  alone  are  free  from  natural  infirmities  ?  If  there 
is  any  one  class  of  society  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  safety  of  the  empire, 
during  the  most  eventful  period  of  the  iate  war,  it  is  to  the  yeomanry,  who,  ever 
loyal  to  their  king,  by  their  example  and  influence  with  the  peasantry,  rendered 
the  attempts  of  instigators  of  mischief  &t  once  nugatory  and  hopeless.  But,  my 
Lord,  I  hope  better  things.  I  cannot  believe  that  their  services  are  forgotten, 
and  will  be  so  requited  as  to  suffer  them  to  fall  without  one  single  effort  to  save 
them.  I  have  this  very  day  attended  our  weekly  market  at  Lewes,  and  to  hear 
the  universal  complaints  and  predictions  of  speedy  ruin,  is  enough  to  appal  the 
heart  of  any  one  who  has  embarked  his  property  in  agriculture.  There  is  but  one 
general  inquiry — Will  Government  do  anything  for  our  relief?  To  this  1  answer, 
that  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  impossible  to  believe  that  the  Government  will  not  assist 
ns.  And  although  ruin  has  already  overtaken  so  many,  I  cannot  believe  but  that 
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Parliament  will  interpose  its  powerful  arm,  and  save  the  remainder  from  destruc- 
tion; in  which  case,  I  boldly  assert,  that  however  the  feelings  of  some  may  have 
been  temporarily  changed,  when  occasion  calls,  the  Government  of  this  country 
will  ever  find  the  yeomanry  at  their  post,  ready  to  repress  disaffection,  preserve 
our  invaluable  Constitution,  and  defend  that  property  which  Government  is  so 
imperiously  bound  to  interpose  and  save" 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  waste  time  on  this  variegated  bunch  of  stink- 
ing1 flowers,  taken  from  the  parterre  of  ignorance  and  impudence.  These 
fellows  "  saved  the  empire,"  did  they  ?  Why,  then,  though  they  staid 
at  home,  armed  cap-a-pied,  to  keep  down  the  labourers'  mothers,  wives, 
sisters  and  children,  while  the  labourers  were  abroad  shedding  their  blood 
for  their  king  and  country  ;  why,  then,  I  say,  if  these  fellows  "  saved  the 
empire,"  the  "  empire"  is  saved,  and  a  pretty  sort  of  salvation  it  is  !  But, 
mind,  this  agricultural-  ass  fears  that  "  many  of  the  yeomanry  may  charge 
their  ruin  on  the  Government,"  if  the  Government  do  not  give  them  relief; 
that  is  to  say,  high  prices  ;  and,  in  conclusion,  he  says,  that  some  of 
them  have  been  "  temporarily  changed;"  but,  that,  IN  CASE  (this  is  the 
condition,  mind  !)  the  Government  (jive  them  high  prices  again,  he 
"  boldly  asserts,"  that  the  yeomanry  will  be  found  at  their  post.  Aye, 
at  their  post !  That  is  to  say,  at  their  old  work  of  deducting  wages  from 
labour,  galloping  over  "  disaffection"  for  cold  potatoes  and  water,  and 
preserving  the  "  invaluable  constitution ''  of  paper-money,  which  gave 
them  that  "  property  "  which  consisted  of  gains  extracted  from  the  la- 
bourer's bones.  "  Bold "  Ellman ;  *'  loyal "  Ellman,  who  have  been 
"  temporarily  changed  "  by  the  change  from  high  to  low  prices ;  lofty 
agricultural-ass,  LORD  LIVERPOOL  will  give  you  no  answer  to  carry  to 
Lewes,  but  I  will  give  one  in  his  Lordship's  stead  :  "  Bold  "  Ellman ; 
"  loyal"  Ellman;  the  Government  has  the  people,  the  millions,  at  its 
back  ;  and  it  can  "  boldly"  bid  you  go  to  the  devil,  and  make  to  the 
King  of  [Hell  a  tender  of  that  "  loyalty  "  which  depends  upon  a  conti- 
nuation of  a  privilege  to  grind  and  insult  the  labouring  man  ;  and,  if  you 
want  an  introduction  to  his  Majesty,  here's  a  lawyer,  long  acquainted 
with  the  Court,  who,  I'll  engage,  shall  give  you  a  character,  if  you  will 
give  him  a  fee. 

Friend  HAYES,  have  I  not  said  enough,  and  more  than  enoug'h,  to 
show,  that  the  very  foundation  of  Lawyer  SCARLETT'S  scheme  is  wholly 
rotten  ?  Have  I  not  shown,  that  there  has  been  no  increase  of  poor- 
rates  properly  so  called  ?  Have  I  not  proved,  that  whatever  has  been 
paid  in  that  shape,  has  come  out  of  the  wages  due  to  labour  ?  Have  I 
not  proved,  that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  deductions  from  labour,  that  has  paid 
all  the  taxes  for  many  years  past?  Have  I  not  proved,  that  it  was  from 
this  fund,  and  this  fund  only,  that  came  the  expenses  of  the  war  and  the 
interest  of  the  debt?  Have  I  not  proved,  that  it  was  the  drawing  of  the 
food  and  apparel  and  goods  of  the  millions  away,  and  putting  the  amount 
of  them  into  the  hands  of  the  thousands  that  gave  the  false  glare  of  pros- 
perity ?  Have  I  not  proved  that  all  this,  and  all  the  degradation  of  the 
labouring  classes,  and  all  the  consequent  temptation  to  crime,  proceeded 
from,  and  were  the  natural  and  inevitable  effects  of,  the  accursed  paper-' 
money,  and  were  in  nowise  connected  with  that  wise,  humane,  and  just 
code,  called  the  Poor-laws  of  England,  which,  as  I  have  shown,  did  no 
more  than  restore  to  the  labouring  classes  rights  and  property  of  which 
they  had  been  robbed  ?  All  this  I  have  proved  ;  and,  therefore,  I  might, 
if  I  pleased,  leave  Lawyer  SCARLETT  and  his  Bill  to  go  quietly  and  silently 
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off  the  stage,  and  let  them  sink  into  that  oblivion,  to  which  assuredly  they 
are  finally  destined. 

But  there  is  something1,  which,  as  to  point  of  time,  gives  this  Bill  a 
peculiar  character  of  absurdity ;  or,  else,  a  character  of  cruelty  equally 
peculiar.  Of  all  times  in  the  world,  why  choose  this  time  for  the  intro- 
ducing of  such  a  measure  ?  It  is  notorious,  that  the  labouring  classes 
are  better  off  than  they  were.  It  must  be  that  this  change  has  been 
worked  by  the  fall  of  prices.  Those  prices  are  still  falling ;  the  deduc- 
tion of  wages  is  ceasing ;  the  labourers  are  getting  their  due  again. 
And,  behold,  just  at  this  very  time,  when  the  bubble  of  paper-money  has 
bursted,  forth  comes  Lawyer  SCARLETT  with  a  "  Whereas,"  lest  the  relief 
given  to  the  poor  should  finally  leave  the  poor  without  relief  \  Upon 
the  very  face  of  things,  without  supposing  Lawyer  SCARLETT  at  all  capable 
of  entering  into  an  inquiry  as  to  causes  ;  this  was  the  time,  if  he  really  had 
been  thinking  about  the  things/or  years,  for  waiting  a  little  longer,  to  see 
what  turn  things  would  take ;  to  observe  that  "  general  working  of 
events  (beautiful,  statesman- like  thought!)  of  which  my  good  Lord 
CASTLEREAGH  so  very  recently  talked.  But,  no !  in  true  lawyer-like 
way,  the  brief  was  ready,  and  out  it  must  come. 

If  the  Ministers  hold  Jinn  to  their  solemnly-declared  resolution  (and, 
if  they  do  not,  everlasting  shame  will  fall  upon  them,  while  what  is  called 
"public  credit,"  will  bo  blasted,  and  blown  to  air)  ;  if  the  Ministers  hold 
Jirm,  the  labourer  in  husbandry  will  be  as  well  off  this  day  twelvemonth 
as  he  was  forty  years  ago ;  for,  though  he  will  still  have  to  pay  heavier 
taxes  than  he  paid  then,  this  will,  in  some  degree,  be  compensated  for 
by  the  higher  wayes  ;  for,  mind,  the  master  will  never  be  able  to  get  him 
down  in  proportion  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  food.  Only  this  very 
morning  a  chimney-sweeper,  who  had  swept  my  kitchen  chimney,  came 
to  my  study  (none  of  the  rest  of  my  family  being  up)  to  be  paid  eighteen 
pence. 

"  Eighteen  pence!  Is  not  that  a  good  deal?" — "  I  have  had  that 
price  for  years  for  sweeping  that  chimney." 

"  Yes ;  and  that's  the  very  reason  why  you  ought  not  to  have  so  much 
now:'—"  Why  so,  Sir?" 

"  Why?  Why  eighteen  pence  will  now  buy  twice  as  much  bread  as  it 
bought  then/' — "I  don't  know  anything  about  that,  Sir;  but,  then 
think  of  thesooM" 

"  Soot !  what  is  the  soot  to  me.  You  have  it  now,  and  you  could  no 
"  more  than  have  it  before." — "  Aye,  Sir ;  but  I  used  to  sell  it  for  2Ud. 
"  a  bushel.  I  used  to  have  it  bought  up  faster  than  I  could  get  it;  and 
"  now  I  have  got  waggon-loads,  and  cannot  get  7d.  for  it." 

"  So,  then,  as  sweep  you  gain,  and  as  soot-merchant  you  lose  ?" — 
"  Just  so,  Sir." 

"  Here,  then,  take  your  18d.  But  (calling  him  back),  what  do  people 
"  do  without  your  soot  now?"— "  I  don't  know  I'm  sure;  but,  I  'spose 
"  they  have  got  no  money  now  things  be  loiv,  and  that  they  pay  men  in 
"  victuals,  and  till  the  ground  more  and  don't  buy  soot." 

"  There  !  there  !"  said  I,  "  say  no  more  :  you  are  no  sweep :  you're 
a  philosopher.  Go  ;  go  to  SCARLETT  !  for  God's  sake  go  to  SCARLETT  !" 
— "  Scarlett !"  said  he. 

"  Aye,"  said  I,  "  it  is  not  anything  of  that  colour ;  it  is  a  man  ;  and 
"  his  dress  very  much  resembles  yours,  except  his  wig,  which  ought  to 
"  have  under  it  a  little  of  what  you  have  got  in  that  black  head  of  yours." 
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— "  O !"  said  he,  drawing  down  his  chin,  turning  up  the  whites  of  his 
eyes,  and  smiling-,  "  I  'spose  you  mean  a  lawyer  !"  And,  giving  him- 
self a  gentle  turn,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  no  thank  ye  !"  off  he  walked  to 
his  soot-bag  with  his  18d.  in  his  pocket. 

For  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  anecdote,  and,  indeed,  for  instruction  in 
matters  of  political  economy,  I  refer  Lawyer  SCARLETT  to  Mr.  JAMES 
MITCHELL,  a  very  respectable  chimney-sweeper,  No.  7,  Jennings's-build- 
ings,  Kensington. 

However,  there  needs  no  positive  evidence  ;  there  needs  no  matter  of 
fact,  to  convince  us,  that  the  wages  will  keep  behind  food,  while  the  food 
is  going  down,  as  they  did  while  the  food  was  going  up.  This  is  so 
clear,  it  is  so  obvious,  it  arises  so  directly  out  of  the  nature  of  things, 
that  it  must  be  so.  Things  certainly  will,  in  consequence  of  this,  be  in  a 
disturbed  state  for  awhile.  The  breaking  of  farmers  ;  the  transfer  of 
real  property  and  of  occupation ;  the  shifting  of  the  profits  of  labour 
from  one  class  to  the  other:  these  will  necessarily  occasion  a  sort  of 
unfixedness  and  a  species  of  silent  struggle ;  but,  before  next  November ; 
after  the  harvest  has  brought  all  hands  into  play  once  more,  all  will  be 
to  rights.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  and 
boys  and  girls  will  be  taken  into  farm-houses  next  Old  Michaelmas  Day. 
They,  at  any  rate,  will  no  longer  be  "  the  people  out  of  doors ;"  and  I 
do  not  think  that  that  contemptuous  appellation  will  be  given  to  the 
people  of  England  for  one  year  longer  !  Wheat  in  Darlington  Market 
(County  of  Durham)  sold,  on  Monday,  the  7th  instant,  at  from  4s.  6d. 
to  4s.  9d.  a  bushel.  At  Norwich  it  does  not  bring  more,  I  believe,  on 
an  average,  than  5s.  In  Sussex  it  scarcely  exceeds  5s.  6d.  In  Hamp- 
shire little  is  got  beyond  5s.  I  said,  long  ago,  that,  if  the  Ministers 
stood  firm,  wheat  would  be  at  5s.  a  bushel  by  the  first  of  June ;  and  I 
am  satisfied,  that  the  average  price  of  the  kingdom  does  not,  at  this  mo- 
ment, exceed  the  five  shillings.  Is  any  man,  is  even  Lawyer  SCARLETT, 
stupid  enough  to  imagine,  that  wages  will  come  down  in  this  proportion  ? 
O,  no !  The  tables  are  turned ;  and  the  lately  gaining  employer  and 
landlord  will  find,  that  they  never  can  bring  down  wages  in  any  thing  liks 
the  proportion  of  the  fall  in  the  price  of  food.  His  affairs  ivill  not  wait ! 
The  work  must  be  done.  Cattle  must  be  fed,  corn  must  be  cut,  housed, 
and  threshed  ;  land  must  be  ploughed  and  seed  sown.  Dinner  must  be 
cooked  at  gentlemen's  houses.  Affairs  cannot  wait ;  and  wages,  in  their 
fall,  will  keep  far  behind  provisions.  Many  of  the  present  farmers  will 
be  broken  up  by  the  struggle.  But,  as  to  the  main  part,  they  will  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  the  times.  The  very  rich  ones,  who  have  made 
such  a  show,  will  be  too  proud  to  come  down  and  to  do  justice  to  the 
labourer.  They  will  retire,  as  a  prudent  winner  does  from  a  gambling- 
table.  There  will  be  no  more  gambling  farming ;  no  more  adventurers  ; 
no  more  anticipation  and  accommodation  work.  And,  from  a  stoppage 
to  these  will  arise  a  dividing  of  the  farms,  which,  at  the  moment  that  I 
am  writing,  is  actually  going  on.  The  new  farmers  must  come  out  of  the 
labouring  classes ;  and  thus  things  will  work  their  way  back.  There  is, 
at  present,  in  large  towns,  a  struggle  between  the  retailers  of  food  and 
the  consumers.  Flour  is  sold  to  the  London  bakers  at  about  40s.  a  sack, 
and  yet,  the  quartern  loaf  is  kept  up  to  9d.  almost  generally.  We  have 
a  man  here  who  sells  at  7|d.,  but  this  is  not  general.  For  my  own  part, 
I  would,  as  we  did  once  in  New  Brunswick,  bake  my  bread  in  the  ashes, 
or  live  on  puddings,  rather  than  give  9d,  while  I  ought  to  give,  at  most, 
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no  more  than  6d.  However,  this  is  a  matter  that  will  settle  itself  in 
time;  but,  here  again  is  a  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  bringing  down,  by 
direct  means,  the  prices  of  any  thing  of  which  labour  forms  a  part.  We 
must  have  the  baker.  We  cannot  wait.  And  so  it  goes  all  round ; 
ploughman,  cook,  footman  ;  they  must  be  had  ;  and,  if  one  be  turned 
off,  another  must  be  got  immediately  ;  and  all  are  of  the  same  mind. 

Thus,  then,  things  are  working  to  reduce  the  Poor-rates;  those  rates 
must,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be  reduced.  Even  they  will  fall  slowly 
at  first ;  but,  in  the  course  of  two  years  they  will  be  so  small  as  to  be,  as 
in  former  times,  unworthy  of  attention.  Therefore,  Lawyer  SCARLETT 
conies  loo  late  with  his  celibacy -bill;  bis  bill  for  checking  breeding  ;  or, 
at  least,  for  keeping  up  the  population  by  "  love-children,"  as  the 
country  girls  very  delicately,  feelingly,  and  justly  call  them.  When 
Henry  the  Eighth  persisted  in  forbidding  priests  to  marry,  somebody 
told  him,  that  "if  the  .priests  could  not  have  wives,  the  wives  would 
have  priests."  This,  under  the  operation  of  Lawyer  SCARLETT'S  Bill, 
would  be  very  much  the  case  with  the  young  fellows  and  the  girls.  His 
Bill,  therefore,  to  be  of  any  effect,  must  go  further,  and  make  England 
as  famed  for  singers  as  Italy.  He  must,  at  once,  declare  the  labourers 
to  be  live  stock,  and  authorize  those  operations  upon  them,  to  which 
male  and  female  pigs  are  compelled  to  submit;  and,  in  that  case,  I 
think,  PARSON  MALTHUS  might  with  propriety  be  made  operator-general. 

O,  no  !  Lawyers  may  sport,  and  they  have  sported,  with  our  civil 
rights  and  liberties;  they  can  sport  with  the  laws  of  the  land;  but 
Lawyer  SCARLETT  cannot  abrogate  or  explain  away  the  laws  of  nature. 
He  cannot  stifle  the  fire  of  youth :  he  cannot  still  the  emotions  of  the 
heart ;  he  cannot  arrest  the  progress  of  the  propensity  of  those  emotions. 
His  rough  and  harsh  lawyer-like  mind  may  conceive  the  idea  ;  but,  here 
coercion  will  fail,  and  the  attempt,  if  the  Ministers  were  weak  enough  to 
adopt  it,  would  cover  them  also  with  that  ridicule,  which  ixS  at  present 
the  projector's  exclusive  possession.  Yet,  even  the  attempt,  absurd  as  it 
is,  yields,  in  that  respect,  to  the  point  of  time  chosen  for  making  it ! 
The  Lawyer  came  too  late ;  the  Ministers  had  adopted  a  train  of  mea- 
sures that  must  of  necessity  render  the  Bill  wholly  unnecessary,  null, 
and  void  of  all  effect  and  meaning :  and,  in  this  state  of  things,  when 
the  cause,  and  the  only  cause,  of  the  evil  was  doomed  to  cease,  out  comes 
Lawyer  SCARLETT  with  his  "  Whereas,  and  for  remedy  thereof  \" 

"  Like  Martin  Marr-all,  gaping  on, 
When  music  and  the  song  were  done." 

DR\BEN  thought,  I  dare  say,  when  he  had  invented  a  lover,  whose 
mistress  was  fond  of  good  singing,  and  who,  in  giving  her  a  serenade 
aided  by  the  voice  of  a  disguised  singer,  while  she  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow, opened  his  own  mouth  and  stretched  it  about  to  make  her  believe 
the  voice  was  his,  but  who  let  her  discover  the  cheat  by  his  forgetting  to 
cease  to  wag  his  chaps  when  the  song  was  over ;  when  Dryden  had  got 
this  character  upon  paper,  he  thought,  I  dare  say,  that  he  had  pushed 
credibility  to  its  utmost  extent:  but,  Dryden  had  never  heard  of  a 
Lawyer  SCARLETT  and  a  Bill  to  put  a  check  to  the  breeding  of  the  labour- 
ing classes. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  Bill  is  the  last  of  the  unnatural  offspring  of  that 
accursed  paper-money  system,  which  has,  as  I  have  clearly  proved, 
starved  and  degraded  the  labouring  classes  of  England.  Many  thou- 
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sands,  who  have  supported  this  system,  have  not  been  aware  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  worked,  and  from  these  I  will  not  be  so  unjust  as  to  ex- 
clude the  Ministers  themselves,  Pitt  and  all ;  for,  it  is  impossible  to 
believe,  that  human  beings  could  have  intentionally  invented  and 
fostered  so  cruel  and  hellish  a  system.  The  Ministers  are  now  doing-  all 
they  can  do  to  restore  us  to  happiness ;  for>  to  talk  of  happiness,  national 
prosperity  and  happiness,  while  the  millions  are  in  a  state  of  starvation 
and  degradation,  is  almost  blasphemy.  The  Ministers,  in  spite  of  all  the 
base  endeavours  to  intimidate  them,  have  given  us  gold  and  a  return  to  a 
just  balance  for  the  labourer.  This  it  was  their  duty  to  do.  If  the 
landlords  pay  too  much  to  the  fund-lords,  let  them  obtain  a  law  for  their 
relief.  If  they  find  the  army,  the  pensions,  the  salaries,  the  grants  to 
clergy,  to  emigrants,  to  military  academies,  to  yeomanry  cavalry ;  if 
they  find  these  too  expensive,  too  high  to  be  paid  in  gold ;  let  them  ap- 
peal to  the  Parliament  for  relief.  But,  let  them  make  no  attempts  to 
bring  the  labouring  classes  back  under  the  harrow,  the  lacerating,  the 
torturing  harrow  of  paper-monej. 

As  for  me,  who  has  so  much  to  forgive  as  I  have  ?  Who  has  been  so 
persecuted  by  this  long  train  of  Pittite  Ministers  ?  Yet,  so  grateful  do  I 
feel  for  the  good  now  done  to  the  labouring  classes,  that  I  freely  forgive 
them  ;  yea,  Sidmouth  and  all ;  and  I  am  not  a  little  pleased  at  the 
thought,  that  he  who  made  a  jest  of  "  the  revered  and  ruptured 
Ogden  "  has  withdrawn  himself  from  all  participation  in  this  forgive- 
ness-demanding merit.  The  Ministers  may,  nay  they  must,  have  been 
deceived :  they  were  dazzled  with  the  splendid  effects  of  a  plunder  of 
the  labouring  class.  I  myself,  in  the  early  part  of  my  writing  life,  was 
deceived  in  the  same  way;  but,  when,  in  1814,  I  re-visited  the  English 
labourer's  dwelling,  and  that,  too,  after  having  so  recently  witnessed  the 
happiness  of  labourers  in  America  ;  when  I  saw  that  the  clock  was  gone ; 
that  even  the  Sunday  coat  was  gone ;  when  I  saw  those  whom  I  had 
known  the  most  neat,  cheerful,  and  happy  beings  on  earth,  and  these 
my  own  countrymen  too,  had  become  the  most  wretched  and  forlorn  of 
human  beings,  I  looked  seriously  and  inquired  patiently  into  the  matter; 
and  this  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  an  effect  which  had  so  deep  an  im- 
pression on  my  mind,  led  to  that  series  of  exertions,  which  have  occupied 
my  whole  life,  since  that  time,  to  better  the  lot  of  the  labourers.  The 
unprincipled,  malignant,  and  brazen  villains,  who  fatten  under  the  wings 
of  corruption,  have  accused  me  of  inconsistency.  There  are  the  thirty- 
eight  volumes  of  the  Register.  Let  them  say,  whether  I  have  not  con- 
stantly been  labouring  for  nineteen  years  to  effect  such  a  change  as 
should  tend  to  restore  the  labouring  classes  to  a  state  of  happiness.  Let 
those  volumes  say  whether  I  have  been  fickle ;  whether  I  have  changed 
and  chopped  about.  Let  those  volumes  say,  whether  the  great  and  ever- 
prevailing  burden  of  my  complaints  has  not  been,  the  ruin,  the  starva- 
tion, the  degradation  of  the  English  labouring  clauses  by  the  means  of 
taxation  co-operating  with  an  infernal  paper-money  system.  For 
many  reasons  have  I  hated  and  detested  the  system.  I  have  hated  it 
because  it  gave  a  predominance  to  suddenly-acquired  wealth  ;  because  it 
caused  Jews,  jobbers,  loan-mongers,  East  India  adventurers,  and  all  sorts 
of  vermin,  to  come  and  domineer  over  the  people ;  becaused  it  destroyed 
English  hospitality  ;  because  it  took  from  the  people  their  natural  magis- 
trates, and  put  unfeeling  wretches  in  their  stead  ;  because,  to  answer  its 
fiscal  purposes,  it  took  away,  in  numerous  cases,  the  trial  by  jury ;  be- 
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cause  it  hardened  all  the  laws ;  because  it  made  thousands  the  victims  of 
irresistible  temptation  to  imitate  the  base  fabric  of  paper-money  ;  be- 
cause it  engendered  a  race  of  spies  and  informers  so  abhorrent  to  the 
English  heart :  for  these,  and  many  other  reasons,  I  have  detested  the 
system  ;  but,  my  great  and  never-ceasing-  subject  of  complaint  has  been, 
that  it  starved  and  degraded  the  labouring  classes  of  England.  To 
this  great  sin  of  the  system  I  have  hung  like  a  bull-dog :  for  the  whole 
nineteen  years  I  have  never  once  quitted  my  hold.  And,  at  last,  I  see 
the  object  of  my  labours  about  to  be  accomplished.  I  have  never  been 
actuated  by  any  party  motive ;  never  have  felt  hostility  to  the  Govern- 
ment, as  government ;  never  have  I  desired  to  see,  but  always  have  de- 
sired not  to  see,  a  revolution  in  the  bad  sense  of  that  word.  But,  I  have 
been,  and  I  am,  for  anything  that  will  restore  the  labouring  classes  to 
that  happiness,  which  I,  in  my  youth,  saw  them  enjoy,  and  which  I  en- 
joyed with  them.  If  the  labouring  classes  be  to  perish,  perish,  I  say,  the 
whole  nation  ! 

Neither  will  take  place  if  the  Ministers  hold  firm.  The  labouring 
classes  will  again  be  happy,  and  then  my  happiness  is  complete.  Not  as 
a  straw  in  comparison  with  the  stack  do  I  think  of  all  my  own  sufferings 
and  losses.  Let  the  Westminster  DON,  let  "England's  Glory1'  chuckle 
at  the  comparison  between  his  three  months'  walk  in  the  King's  Bench, 
and  my  two  years  in  Newgate  arid  thousand  pounds  fine  and  seven  years 
recognizances;  let  him  hug  himself  in  the  thought  that  the  seventy  thou- 
sand pounds  earned  with  my  pen  have  been  squeezed  from  me  and  my 
family  by  those  various  acts  of  oppression  and  fraud,  which  afforded  him 
the  occasion  to  promulgate  through  the  newspaper?;,  as  soon  as  my  buck 
was  turned,  an  insinuation  that  I  had  decamped  on  account  of  a  debt,  the 
very  existence  of  which  he  was  bound  in  honour  to  keep  secret;  let  him 
and  his  satellites,  at  their  approaching  Rump  Dinner  to  celebrate  "purity 
of  election,''  congratulate  each  other  on  the  pluck  that  they  had  at  my  skin 
after  the  feathers  were  stripped  oft';  let  him  promulgate  private  letters; 
let  him  write  answers  and  not  send  them,  but  place  copies  of  them  to  be 
shown  at  a  shop  in  the  Strand.  Born  to  an  immense  estate,  loaded  with 
the  accumulating  wealth  of  ages,  wallowing  in  money,  holding,  to  use  his 
own  words,  an  enormous  "  retaining  fee  "  in  the  cause  of  the  people,  let 
him  pass  another  five-and-twenty  years  of  big  words  and  little  deeds ;  and 
let  him,  if  again  placed  before  a  jury  of  landlords  and  big  farmers,  en- 
deavour to  save  himself  by  saying  that  he  was  a  friend  of  the  Corn  Bill. 
Let  him  do  all  this  over  again,  and  anything  further  that  his  mind,  or  the 
kindred  minds  of  Place  and  Adams,  Cleary,  Jackson,  and  Wright,  can 
suggest :  let  me  see  the  labourers  happy  ;  let  me  be  rewarded  by  an  ap- 
proving silent  look  from  them;  and  let  him,  O  God!  let  him  slide  out 
under  the  apologies,  and  be  loaded  with  the  praises  of  SCARLETT  ! 
I  am,  friend  Hayes, 

Your  faithful  friend 

And  most  obedient  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 
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APPENDIX.— No.  I.  . 

A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  LAWS  RELATING  TO  THE  RELIEF  OF 
THE  POOR  IN  ENGLAND. 

1.  Whereas  the  Rates  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  have  of  late  years  greatly  in- 
creased ;  and  if  some  timely  check  be  not  provided  to  prevent  the  further  in- 
crease thereof,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  lands  in  many  parts  of 
England,  over-burthened  by  the  charge  of  maintaining  the  Poor,  will  not  be 
worth  cultivating. 

2.  And  whereas  the  habits  of  industry  and  frugality  are  most  essential  to  the 
well-being,  comfort,  and  independence  of  the  Labouring  Classes ;  but  the  too 
great  facility  of  obtaining  relief,  by  those  who  are  able  to  work,  is  calculated  to 
encourage  idleness,  extravagance,  and  imprudence — the  sure  forerunners  of 
poverty,  misery,  and  vice. 

3.  And  whereas  also  the  Removal  of  the  Poor  who  are  unable  to  maintain 
themselves  to  the  places  of  their  settlement,  is  attended  with  great  oppression 
to  them,  as  well  as   great  expense,  trouble,  and  litigation,  to  the   different 
parishes  and  townships  from  and  to  which  they  are  so  removed ;  and  it  is  not 
reasonable  that  those  who  have  by  their  labour  contributed  to  enrich  one  place, 
should  be  removed  to  another,  and  often  very  distant  place,  where  there  is  no 
demand  for  their  labour,  there  to  be  maintained  in  sickness,  and  in  seasons  of 
scarcity  and  distress. 

4.  For  remedy  thereof,  and  of  the  several  matters  aforesaid ;  be  it  therefore 
enacted,  by  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parlia- 
ment assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  from  and  after 

no  greater  sum  shall  be  assessed,  raised,  or  levied,  for  the  Relief 
of  the  Poor,  in  any  parish,  township,  or  place,  in  England,  for  any  one  year, 
than  the  sum  assessed  for  that  purpose  in  such  parish,  township,  or  place,  for 
the  year  ending  on  the 

5.  And  to  the  end  that  the  amount  of  the  sum  so  assessed  for  the  last  year, 
ending  as  aforesaid,  may  be  better  ascertained ;  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the 
Constable  or  Constables  of  every  parish,  township,  or  place,  maintaining  its  own 
poor,  shall,  at  some  Quarter  or  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  to  be  holden 
within  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  bring  and  deliver  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  district  within  which  such  parish,  township,  or 
place  shall  be,  a  Certificate  in  writing,  signed  by  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of 
such  parish,  township,  or  place,  or  some  of  them  (who  are  hereby  required, 
upon  demand,  to  sign  the  same),  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  sum  so  assessed 
for  the  last  year  upon  such  township  or  place,  for  the  relief  of  the  Poor ;  which 
Certificate  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  is  hereby  required  to  receive  and  cause  to  be 
entered  fairly  in  a  book  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose,  for  which  entry  he  shall 
be  entitled  to  have,  and  take  from  the  Constable  bringing  such  Certificate,  the 
sum  of                               and  no  more,  to  be  allowed  to  the  Constable  in  his  ac- 
counts ;  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  shall,  and  is  hereby  required,  at  all  times 
hereafter,  upon  application  of  any  person  whatsoever,  to  furnish  a  copy  of  any 
such  Certificate  as  may  be  required,  upon  receiving  the  fee  of  for 
his  trouble. 

6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  before  any  Rate,  hereafter  to  be  made  for 
the  Relief  of  the  Poor,  shall  be  allowed  and  signed  by  any  of  his  Majesty's 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  such  Justices  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  in- 
quire into  the  amount  of  the  rate  or  rates  already  made  for  the  current  year, 
and  to  ascertain  that  the  same,  together  with  the  amount  of  the  Rate  so  to  be 
allowed  and  signed,  does  not  exceed  the  total  amount  limited  by  this  Act;  pro- 
vided always  that  in  case  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  such  Justices,  that  there 
is  any  increased  charge  in  the  County  Rates  which  are  payable  out  of  the  Poor 
Rates,  which  may  require  an  additional  assessment  beyond  the  assessment  for 
the  relief  of  the  Poor  for  the  year  last  past  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
such  Justices,  in  that  case,  to  allow  of  such  excess  only  as  shall  be  equal  to  such 
increase  of  the  County  Rates. 

7.  Aad  he  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  Church- 
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warden,  Overseer,  or  Guardian  of  the  Poor,  or  any  other  person  having  au- 
thority to  administer  relief  to  the  Poor,  to  allow  or  give,  or  for  any  Justice  of 
the  Peace  to  order,  any  relief  to  any  male  person  whatsoever,  being  single  and 
unmarried  at  the  for  himself  or  any  part  of  his  family,  unless 

such  poor  person  shall  he  actually,  at  the  time  of  asking  such  relief,  by  reason  of 
age,  sickness,  or  bodily  infirmity,  unable  to  obtain  his  livelihood,  and  to  support 
his  family  by  work. 

8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  it  shall  not 

be  lawful  for  any  Justice  of  Peace,  or  other  persons,  to  remove,  or  cause  to  be 
removed,  any  poor  person  or  persons,  against  the  will  of  such  person  or  persons, 
from  any  parish,  township,  or  place,  to  any  other,  by  reason  of  such  person  or 
persons  being  chargeable  to  such  parish,  township,  or  place,  or  being  unable  to 
maintain  him  or  themselves,  or  under  colour  of  such  person  or  persons  being 
settled  in  any  other  parish,  township,  or  place,  any  law  or  statute  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Provided  always,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  in  any- 
wise be  deemed  to  alter  any  law  now  in  force  for  the  punishment  of  vagrants. 
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Mr.  SCARLETT  rose  and  said,  that  as  the  House   seemed  disposed  that  he 
should  then  state  the  grounds  of  the  Bill  which  he  intended  to  introduce  to 
amend  the  Poor-laws,  he  would  do  so  as  shortly  as  he  could.     He  was  aware  of 
the  great  magnitude  of  the  subject.     No  subject,  indeed,  could  call  for  more  de- 
liberate consideration.     Any  measure  on  a  subject  so  important,  was  certainly 
deserving  the  support  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  Government,  and  he  was  not 
without  apprehension  in  bringing  forward  the  present  Bill  without  the  previous 
sanction  or  countenance  of  Ministers.     If  he  had  thought  that  the  measure,  or 
any  thing  like  it,  would  have  been  brought  forward  under  the  sanction  of  Go- 
vernment, he  would  not  have  obtruded  it  on  the  House.     If  he  had  any  reason 
to  believe  that  any  member  of  the  Committee  appointed  some  years  ago  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  Poor-laws,  and  whose  Report  contained  so  much 
valuable  information  on  the  subject— if  any  member  of  that  Committee  had 
shown  any  disposition  to  act  upon  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  Report,  he 
(Mr.  Scarlett)  would  have  altogether  abstained  from  the  subject.    The  subject 
of  the  Poor-laws  had  for  many  years  occupied  his  attention.    The  measure  which 
he  proposed  was  not  the  result  of  hasty  consideration,  nor  the  effect  of  any  de- 
liberation of  his  since  the  Report  of  the  Committee  had  been  published.     He 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  valuable  information  which  they  had  im- 
parted on  the  subject  until  after  he  had  proposed  his  Bill ;  it  was,  however,  a 
matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  him  to  find  that  the  views  which  he  had  taken  of 
the  question  were  supported  by  the  Committee.     The  great  evil  which  resulted 
from  the  Poor-laws  was,  that  an  unlimited  provision  was  settled  for  the  poor. 
(Hear,  hear.)     The  effect  of  that  unlimited  provision  for  the  poor,  to  reason  on 
it  a  priori,  was,  that  it  operated  as  a  premium  on  poverty.    (Hear.)     The  House 
would  not  be  at  a  loss  to  see  that  it  would  necessarily  create  idleness,  licentious- 
ness, and  immorality.    (Hear,  hear.)     It  was  the  condition  of  human  nature  to 
labour,-  nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  to  a  country  than  a  system  of  law 
which  disconnected  the  ideas  of  labour  and  profit ;  yet  such  was  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  Poor-laws,  they  gave  refuge  to  indolence,  they  operated  so  as  to  re- 
move inconveniences  which  should  always  be  allowed  to  follow  vice ;  they  de- 
graded the  character  of  the  man  who  received  relief  under  them,  because  they 
lowered  him  in  his  own  estimation.     They  certainly  had  the  tendency  to  involve 
in  their  fatal  circle  the  whole  population  of  the  country.     The  House  had  but 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that  this  evil  would  go  on  rapidly  increasing ;  the  time 
would  come,  it  was  fast  approaching,  when  parishes  would  be  found  not  suffi- 
cient to  support  their  population.     Indeed,  at  the  present  moment,  there  were 
parishes  in  England  whore  the  land  was  not  worth  more,  after  paying  parish- 
rates,  than  the  price  of  the  labour  expended  on  it.     He  would  now  proceed  to  state 
the  result  of  the  inquiries  which  he  had  made,  and  first  as  to  the  effect  of  those 
laws  on  the  feelings  of  the  people.     The  relief  was  scarcely  considered  in  the  light 
of  charity,  there  was  nothing  of  grace  about  it ;  it  was  bestowed  without  compas- 
sion, and  received  without  gratitude.    (Hear,  hear.)     There  was  another  consi- 
deration which  was  paramount  to  all  others,  namely,  it  dissolved  between  the  poor 
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and  the  rich—those  ties  which  had  formerly  bound  together  the  different  orders  of 
society  ,•  there  was  no  longer  gratitude  on  the  one  hand,  or  real  charity  on  the 
other,-  the  poor  received  without  thanks  what  they  were  entitled  to  receive,  and 
the  rich  gave  without  compassion  what  they  were  compelled  to  bestow.     On  look- 
ing to  the  result  of  the  law,  the  House  would  find  that  the  increase  of  the  poor- 
rates  was  so  rapid,  that  unless  some  check  was  given  to  them,  they  must  ulti- 
mately, and  that  at  no  very  distant  period,  absorb  all  the  landed  property  of  the 
country.    By  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Table  of  the  House,  he  found 
that  in  the  years  1748,  1749,  and  1750,  the  average  for  the  three  years  amounted 
to  689,971/.     In  26  years  after,  the  poor-rates  increased  to  1,530,804  J.;  in  1783, 
they  increased  to  2,437,000^.;  in  1803,  they  increased  to  4,267,963/.;  in  1813, 
they  increased  to  6,129,000/.    Thus,  during  the  period  he  had  stated,  the  poor- 
rates  increased  half  a  million  for  the  first  thirteen  years,  half  a  million  for  the 
next  seven  years,  one  million  for  the  seven  succeeding  years,  and  one  million  for 
the  five  subsequent  years.     In  1815,  the  last  year  included  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee,  the  amount  of  the  poor-rates  was  6,129,831J.     It  was  an  important 
fact  that  both  in  peace  and  in  war,  the  poor-rates  went  on  progressively  in- 
creasing ;  and  if  some  measure  were  not  adopted  to  stop  the  evil,  it  was  but  too 
much  to  be  apprehended  that  it  would  go  on  increasing,  until  at  length  no  main- 
tenance would  be  left  for  the  poor.    The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  next 
read  an  extract  from  a  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
state  of  the  parish  of  Namptwich,  in  Cheshire.     In  the  year  1816  the  parish- 
officers  addressed  a  public  letter  to  the  inhabitants,  in  which  they  stated  that  the 
increase  of  resident  paupers  from  1781  to  1815  was  from  50  to  90.     The  increase 
of  out  paupers  for  the  same  period  was  in  the  same  proportion.     In  1781  there 
were  six  bastard  children  charged  on  the  parish.     In  1815  they  increased  to 
thirty-seven.    Yet  the  price  of  corn  was  nearly  the  same  at  both  periods,  and 
wages  considerably  hiyher.     The  House,  he   was   satisfied,  would   agree   with 
him  in  thinking,  that  a  dependence  on  parochial  relief  caused  a  diminution 
of  individual  exertion,  an  inattention  to  economy,  and  a  relaxation  of  morals. 
It  was  remarked,  that  in  proportion  to  the  liberality  of  the  parish  was  the 
increase  of   paupers,   the    increase   of  vice   and    dissipation.     Parochial  aid 
extended  to  persons   supposed  not  able  to  find  employment,  was  found  to 
be  attended  with  consequences  most  injurious,  most  destructive  of  the  best 
habits  and  the  moral  character  of  the  people.      It  took  away  the  necessity 
of  labouring— men  to  indulge  in  idleness   became   paupers.    Thus  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  were  gradually  blunted,  and  the  labouring  class,  formerly 
considered   with   so  much  justice  the  very  strength  and   pride  of  the  State, 
were  in  danger  of  becoming  a  disgrace  and  a  burden.     The  evil  was  one  of  the 
most   alarming  kind  — an  evil  which  Parliament  would  be  anxious  to  remove, 
unless  in  removing  it  the  country  should  be  exposed  to  still  greater  danger.  The 
evil  consisted  in  an  unlimited  provision  for  the  poor;  the  obvious  remedy  was 
to  limit  that  provision.     The  first  measure,  therefore,  which  he  would  wish  to 
submit  to  the  House  was,  to  declare  a  maximum  ;  the  rates  of  the  last  year,  though 
not  the  highest,  were  nearly  so;  and  it  was  perhaps  the  best  period  to  select, 
because  the  nominal  value  of  money  had  more  nearly  approached  its  real  value 
than  in  the  preceding  years.     He  would  therefore  propose  to  fix  as  a  maximum, 
the  rates  of  the  year  ending  the  25th  of  March,  1821,  and  accordingly  to  declare 
it  to  be  unlawful  to  pay  any  larger  sum  for  Poors'-rate  than  was  assessed  off  the 
land  for  the  year  ending  the  25th  of  March,  1821.    The  next  question  was,  the 
propriety  of  enforcing  a  different  system  in  administering  relief.     It  never  was 
the  intention  of  the  Parliament  that  passed  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth,  to  relieve 
persons  who  were  able  to  work  and  who  preferred  a  life  of  idleness.     The  object 
of  the  statute  was  to  relieve  those  who,  by  age  and  infirmities,  wore  unable  to 
labour.     That  wise  and  humane  principle  was  departed  from  in  modern  times, 
and  incalculable  mischief  was  the  consequence.  At  the  present  moment^  persons 
who  were  married,  and  had  large  families  depending  in  some  degree  on  parish 
relief,  could  not  be  fairly  deprived  of  that  relief.    Time  should  be  allowed  to 
enable  those  persons  to  recover  themselves ;  but  the  evil  had  been  carried  to  so 
great  an  extent,  that  persons  marrying  looked  forward  as  a  matter  of  course  to 
have  their  second  child  supported  by  the  parish.     He  would  be  glad  to  know 
why  such  persons  ought  not  to  practise  those  industrious  and  economical  habits 
which  all  other  persons  in  society  were  compelled  to  practise.     It  was  for  the 
purpose  of  stopping  the  progress  of  this  evil,  that  he  proposed  as  the  second  part 
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of  the  Bill,  that  after  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  no  parish  officer  or  justice  of  peace 
should  be  authorized  to  give  relief  to  any  person  who,  at  the  time  of  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  should  be  unmarried,  either  for  himself  or  for  any  member  of  his 
family,  unless  such  person  should  be  afflicted  with  infirmity  of  body  or  old  age. 
The  poor  and  industrious  man  was  now  obliged  to  provide  for  the  idle,  and  the 
natural  effect  was,  that  he  was  inclined  also  to  become  one  of  the  idle  class, 
whom  he  saw  often  provided  for  better  than  himself.  His  third  measure  was 
one  respecting  which  there  was  likely  to  be  a  great  difference  of  opinion,  though 
he  had  given  it  so  much  consideration  that  he  did  not  think  his  own  mind  could 
be  shaken  respecting  it.  It  was  to  repeal  the  laws  authorizing  the  removal  of 
persons  chargeable  to  a  parish.  (Hear.)  The  present  system  originated  with  the 
13th  and  14th  Charles  II.,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  restrict  the  free  circulation 
of  labour,  and  subjected  the  labourer,  if  he  could  not  from  any  temporary  cause, 
find  bread  in  the  parish  where  he  resided,  to  be  removed  to  the  parish  where  he 
was  born,  or  where  his  father  or  grandfather  was  born,  though  perhaps  there 
was  a  certainty  that  he  could  not  find  employment  there,  and  that  he  must  re- 
main a  pauper  all  the  days  of  his  life.  A  more  oppressive  law  was  not  to  be 
found  in  any  code  in  Europe.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  It  in  fact  made  poverty  a  crime. 
If  a  law  was  now  proposed,  specifically  ami  avowedly  subjecting  a  man  to  be 
banished  from  one  place  to  another,  because  he  could  not  find  employment  from 
sickness  or  any  other  cause,  or  could  not  get  enough  to  feed  his  family  from  the 
dearness  of  provision,  the  man  would  be  deemed  not  only  mad,  but  inhuman. 
(Hear.)  Yet  this  in  reality  was  the  law  as  it  existed  under  another  name. 
(Hear.)  This  law  had  been  found  so  oppressive,  that  many  attempts  had  been 
made  to  modify  it  by  exceptions — as,  for  instance,  when  a  man  had  been  hired 
for  a  year  in  a  parish,  or  rented  a  tenement  of  10/.,  or  paid  parish  rates  or  served 
parish  offices.  It  was  said  by  Dr.  Burn,  that  there  were  more  decisions  on  this 
Act  than  on  any  law  in  the  statute-book.  The  Doctor  might  have  said— more 
litigation.  (Hear.)  There  was  probably  more  litigation  created  by  this  law  than 
by  all  the  laws  from  Magna  Charta  downwards.  An  artificial,  absurd,  and  op- 
pressive system  had  been  created,  and  it  became  half  the  business  of  society  to 
execute  it.  He  (Mr.  S.)  therefore  proposed  to  make  a  provision,  that  it  should 
not  be  lawful  to  remove  any  man  from  the  parish  in  which  he  resided,  as  the 
ground  of  his  being  chargeable,  or  likely  to  become  chargeable.  He  expected 
that  the  manufacturing  towns  would  object  to  this,  as  they  had  done  to  the  pro- 
vision, for  making  two  years'  residence  a  settlement.  Under  the  present  system, 
when  there  was  any  cessation  of  employment  in  a  manufacturing  town,  the 
labourers  were  scattered  all  over  England.  From  Manchester,  for  instance,  he 
had  seen  loads  sent  to  London  by  the  coach,  and  some  even  to  the  West  of 
England.  He  should  take  the  town  of  Manchester  as  an  example,  because  he 
was  best  acquainted  with  it,  and  because  the  Poor-laws  were  very  exactly  ad- 
ministered there.  The  effect  on  that  town  was,  that  in  Manchester  the  rates 
were  less  than  in  any  agricultural  parish  in  England.  Their  highest  rate,  which 
in  1816  was  8s.  6d.,  and  at  the  same  time  a  great  mass  of  county  rates  from 
the  northern  part  of  the  county  was  thrown  in  the  town.  Their  rates  now  were 
4s.  6d.,  or  four-fifths  of  the  rent,  while  many  parishes  in  the  south  and  west  of 
England,  wiih  agricultural  population,  paid  20s.  in  the  pound.  This  effect, 
leaving  the  poor  entirely  out  of  the  question,  was  not  just.  The  poor,  who  had 
enriched  the  town  of  Manchester  by  their  labour,  were  sent  away  on  any  ces- 
sation of  trade,  to  burden  agricultural  parishes  that  had  derived  no  benefit  from 
them.  (Hear,  hear.)  By  abolishing  this  system,  the  strongest  motive  would  be 
given  to  economy  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor-rates.  He  knew  an  instance 
of  a  large  factory  at  Manchester,  where  not  a  man  had  ever  become  chargeable 
to  the  parish,  because  a  regulation  was  made  by  which  all  persons  employed 
there  subscribed  to  a  fund  to  protect  themselves  against  casualties.  But  what  would 
be  the  effect  even  upon  Manchester  ?  In  1815-16,  Manchester  paid  for  the  poor 
of  other  townships  which  it  maintained,  2,527/.,  of  which  probably  great  part 
would  be  returned  to  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Manchester  paid  to  other 
towns  1,472/. :  272/.  for  removals;  200J.  for  a  charge,  he  should  be  tender  of 
counsel's  fees :  200/.  for  solicitor's  bills  and  other  expenses,  which  with  these, 
amounted  to  2.332/.,  leaving  a  balance  of  only  192/.  in  its  favour;  and  in  the 
next  year,  which  was  the  greatest  ever  known,  the  balance  only  amounted  to 
600/.  This  was  an  approximation  to  the  increase  of  charge  which  might  be 
thrown  by  his  measure  on  such  a  town  as  Manchester ;  but  even  if  it  were 
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10,000/.  a  year,  it  was  but  fair  that  it  should  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
labourers  by  whom  it  was  enriched.  The  law  for  the  removal  of  the  poor  of 
other  countries  he  did  not  now  intend  to  meddle  with,  though  he  had  an  opi- 
nion respecting  it;  but  he  should  remark,  that  on  account  of  the  injurious 
manner  from  which  the  settlement-laws  operated  upon  the  English  labourers 
(for  in  the  manufacturing  towns  all  expedients  were  resorted  to  to  prevent  them 
from  getting  settlements),  a  great  population  of  Scots  and  Irish  had  been  col- 
lected at  Manchester.  The  Irish  poor  formed  a  large  body,  and  the  sums 
applied  to  their  maintenance  varied  from  1676/.  to  9000/. ;  but  it  was  remarkable, 
that  from  the  habits  of  that  excellent  and  industrious  people,  the  Scots,  there  were 
only  four  families  that  had  ever  required  relief.  The  Honourable  and  Learned 
Gentleman  then  recapitulated  his  three  measures:  — 1.  To  fix  a  maximum  of  the 
Poor-rates;  2.  To  deny  relief,  except  to  the  impotent;  3.  To  take  away  the 
oppressive  laws  of  settlement  and  removal.  He  knew,  he  observed,  that  it  had 
been  held  out  that  the  fear  of  removal  operated  as  a  check  to  pauperism.  This 
check  would  not  be  needed  when  his  other  measures  were  adopted.  The  proper 
check  was  the  fear  of  poverty.  That  there  would  be  times  when  there  would  be 
need  of  relief  for  poverty,  beyond  what  his  measures  would  supply,  he  admitted, 
but  to  remedy  this,  they  might  trust,  to  what  had  never  been  known  to  fail— the 
benevolence  of  the  country.  Temporary  distress  should  be  met  by  temporary 
remedies,  but  they  should  not  perpetuate  a  law  which  went  on  increasing  the 
evil  which  it  professed  to  remedy.  He  concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  England.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill,  which  Mr.  Scarlett  accordingly 
brought  in;  and  on  moving  that  it  should  be  read  a  first  time,  the  learned  gen- 
tleman took  occasion  to  animadvert  upon  some  observations  which  had  been, 
made  as  to  the  principle  of  the  measure.  A  gallant  friend  of  his  had  observed, 
that  it  was  calculated  to  affect  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  poor  ;  but  he  could 
declare,  that  if  it  had  any  such  tendency,  or  if  it  was  calculated  in  any  degree  to 
interfere  with  the  independence  of  the  poor,  no  man  would  be  more  unwilling  to 
introduce,  or  to  support  it  than  himself.  But  he  had  quite  a  contrary  impres- 
sion; and  as  to  the  rights  of  the  poor,  he  thought  it  a  most  fatal  maxim  to  incul- 
cate, that  the  poor  had  an  unlimited  right  to  parochial  aid.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.) 
The  propagation  of  such  a  maxim  was  indeed  but  too  likely  to  interfere  with 
that  object  which  his  gallant  friend  desired,  and  which  he  was  anxious  to  pro- 
mote, namely,  an  advance  in  the  wages  of  labour,  by  a  reduction  in  the  Poors'- 
rate ;  for  it  was  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  proportion  as  the  Poors'-rate  was 
low,  the  wages  of  labour  were  high,  as  appeared  from  a  comparison  between  York- 
shire and  Lancashire,  and  the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Sussex.  In  the  two  former 
counties,  it  was  a  fact,  that  while  the  Poors'-rate  was  only  2s.  in  the  pound,  the 
average  wages  of  the  husbandman  were  from  18s.  to  a  guinea  a  week  ;  whereas, 
in  the  latter  counties,  where  the  Poors'-rate  was  from  12s.  to  15s.  in  the  pound, 
the  wages  of  the  husbandman  were  comparatively  very  low.  There  was  also 
this  remarkable  distinction  between  those  counties  thus  differently  circumstanced 
with  regard  to  Poors'-rate,  namely,  that  land  of  pretty  much  the  same  quality 
sold  upon  much  more  advantageous  terms  in  the  two  northern  counties,  than 
in  the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Sussex.  Here  the  learned  gentleman  read  a  state- 
ment vyhich  he  had  received  from  a  Mr.  Walker,  who  had  resided  for  four  years 
in  a  parish  near  Manchester,  where  the  Poors'-rate,  under  proper  manage- 
ment, had  been  so  materially  reduced,  that  there  was  reason  to  hope  the  parish 
would  be  subject,  in  some  time,  to  no  rate  at  all,  if  that  system  of  management 
were  regularly  pursued. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time  on  the 
24th,  and  to  be  printed. 


APPENDIX.— No.  III. 

Alton,  October  11,  1809. 

Sin,— Having  often  heard  my  father  expatiate  on  the  happy  times  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  present  King,  I  have  been  led  to  look  a  little  into 
the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  at  that  period,  and  to  judge  for  myself;  and 
though,  often  as  it  has  been  dinned  into  my  ears  by  the  lives-and  fortunes,  last- 
drop-of-blood,  and  last-shilling  men,  that  nothing  was  ever  so  delightful  as 
living  under  our  glorious  and  happy  Constitution,  and  our  beloved  king,  and 
VOL,  YI,  i 
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existing  circumstances,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  my  father  was  right,  and 
that  my  neighbours,  nay,  the  great  and  valuable  majority  of  the  nation,  who 
know  nothing  of  the  riot  and  luxury  in  which  their  turtle-fed  superiors  (as  they 
are  called)  live,  will,  afcer  they  have  perused  the  subjoined  comparative  table, 
agree  with  me  in  opinion,  that  the  sons  have  not  half  the  real  comforts  (I  am 
not  here  speaking  of  the  loss  of  political  rights  and  comforts)  their  fathers  pos- 
sessed ;  but  have  begun  to  suffer ;  are  in  an  actual  state  of  suffering,  and  will 
continue  to  suffer  even  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  unless  there  be  a 
speedy  and  general  radical  Reform  of  all  abuses  in  Church  and  State.  That  no 
reasons  may  be  wanting  why  the  approaching  accession  should  not  be  considered 
as  a  memorable  era,  I  wish  to  call  your  and  your  readers'  attention,  and  to  im- 
press on  your  minds,  the  state  of  things  when  George  the  Second  died,  when 
George  the  Third  came  to  the  throne,  and  when  he  enters  into  the  50th  year  of 
his  reign.  I  am  for  marking  the  day  as  it  ought  to  be  marked.  I  would  have 
my  table  read  in  every  parish-church  in  the  kingdom,  and,  by  the  king's  per- 
mission, printed  at  the  back  of  the  Form  of  Prayer.— George  the  Second  left  us 
it  is  true,  a  debt  of  about  90  millions.  It  is  now  upwards  of  600.  Since  that 
time  we  have  had  twenty  years  of  peace,  and  thirty  years  of  war.  And  we  have 
spent  in  the  last  year  only  (of  which  70  millions  were  raised  by  taxes),  more  than 
the  national  debt  was  in  the  year  1760.  Then,  see  how  the  poor-rate  and 
paupers,  state  and  parish  paupers,  have  increased.  The  number  of  parish  poor 
•was  then  about  280,000,  and  the  Poor-rate  about  1,200,000/.  The  number,  in  the 
49th  year  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
called  Great  Britain,  is  upwards  of  a  million,  and  the  Poor-rate  upwards  of  five 
millions — both  increased,  and  are  still  increasing  in  an  equal  ratio  with  the 
national  debt.  But  here  comes  the  pinch.  It  now  costs  a  labourer  in  hus- 
bandry ten  days'  labour  to  buy  a  bushel  of  flour,  costing  16s.  8d.  taking  the 
average  of  wages  at  10s.  per  week.  In  1760  it  cost  him  only  five  days'  labour, 
the  bushel  of  flour  then  being  only  5s.  lOd.  and  wages  7s.  a  week.  Oh  !  but  say 
the  Jews,  and  Jubilee-men,  and  fat-headed  contractors,  he  lives  as  well  as  he 
did  heretofore,— the  parish  makes  it  up  to  him;  and  so  it  does,  as  the  nation 
makes  it  up  to  you,  but  he  loses  his  independence,  his  comfort,  and  his  happi- 
ness ;  his  very  nose  is  brought  to  the  grind-stone, — while  you,  Sir  Balaam,  fare 
sum ptuously  every  day,  gain  what  he  loses,  and  turn  the  handle  of  the  grind- 
stone. Luxury  and  dependence  are  more  cruel  scourges  than  the  wars  which 
beget  them,  whatever  the  whole  crew  of  bloodsuckers,  bloated,  three-guiriea- 
gormandizing  gluttons,  who  with  Mawworm  and  the  rest  assembled  at  Merchant 
Tailors'  Hall  on  the  25th  of  October,  may  think,  if  they  ever  think  at  all,  to  the 
contrary. 

Comparison  of  the  Price  of  the  Common  Necessaries  of  Life  in  the  Years 
1760,  1809. 

1760.  1809. 

Wheat  per  quarter     £2     0    0  5    0    0 

Malt  ditto     , 1     8     0  4     0     0 

Flour  per  bushel 0     5  10  0  16     8 

Bread  per  gal 0     0     8  0     2    4 

Bacon  per  Ib 0     0     6  0     1     2 

Pork 004  009 

Butchers'    Meat 0     0    4  0     0     8 

Cheese  per  Ib 0     0     4  0     010 

Malt  per  bushel*    0     3     6  012     0 

Butter  per  Ib 0     0     6  0     1     6 

Soft  Sugar,  do 0     0     3  0     010 

Soap  and  Candles,  do 006  013 

Pair  Men's  shoes     0     5     0  012     0 

Ditto  Women's    ...   0    3     0  0     7     6 

Rejoice,  O!  ye  people!  Let  us  throw  up  our  hats,  and  bawl  out  toasts  and 
songs! Z. 


The  duty  is  now  4a,  4d.  per  bushel. 
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TO  MR.  COKE, 


ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  LARGE  FARMS  AND  SMALL  FARMS*  AND 
ON  THE  FALL  OF  THE  SYSTEM  OUT  OF  WHICH  THEY  HAVE 
ARISEN. 


"  Woe  unto  them  that  join  house  to  house,  that  lay  field  to  field,  that  there  be 
"no  place,  that  they  may  be  placed  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  earM."~-IsAiAH, 
ch.  5.  v.  8. 


(Political  Register,  May,  1821.) 


SIR,  Kensington,  May  22,  1821. 

I  have  lately  been  accused  in  that  herald  of  stupidity,  conceit  and  im- 
pudence, the  Morning  Chronicle,  of  eliciting  a  prejudice  against  large 
farms  as  being  a  cause  of  oppression  and  misery  to  the  labouring  classes. 
If,  by  prejudice,  the  "unaccountable"  Mr.  PERRY  mean  dislike,  he  is  so 
far  right ;  for,  it  is  my  object  to  excite  a  dislike  to  large  farms  as  a  sys- 
tem. This  "unassailable"  gentleman,  as  he  is  called  by  his  brother 
Scotchman,  Sir  JAMES  MACKINTOSH,  blames  me  also  for  not  wishing  for 
an  abolition  of  the  Poor-laws ;  and  bids  me  look  at  Scotland  as  an  ex- 
ample for  us  to  follow  ! 


*  The  reader  will  find  some  very  sensible  remarks  on  the  benefit  of  small 
farms,  in  the  work  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  DAVIES.  He  says  (page  102)  : — "  The  fatal 
"  consequence  of  that  policy,  which  deprives  labouring  people  of  the  expecta- 
"  tion  of  possessing  any  property  in  the  soil,  must  be  the  extinction  of  every 
"  generous  principle  in  their  minds.  Therefore,  1st.  Allow  to  the  cottager  a 
"  little  land  about  his  dwelling,  for  keeping  a  cow,  for  planting  potatoes,  for 
"  raising  flax  or  hemp.  2dly.  Convert  the  waste  lands  of  the  kingdom  into 
"  small  arable  farms,  a  certain  quantity  every  year,  to  be  let  on  favourable  terms 
"  to  industrious  families.  3dly.  Restrain  the  engrossment  and  over-enlarge- 
"  ment  of  farms.  The  propriety  of  these  measures  cannot,  I  think,  be  ques- 
"  tioned.  For  since  the  destruction  of  small  farms,  and  of  cottages  having  land 
"  about  them,  has  so  greatly  contributed  to  bring  the  lower  peasantry  into  the 
"  starving  condition  in  which  we  now  see  them,  the  most  effectual  means  should 
"  be  taken  without  delay  for  checking  this  practice,  and  counteracting  the  mis- 
"  chief  it  has  already  done.  The  mischief  is  universally  felt.  For  whilst  this 
"  practice  has  been  reducing  the  generality  of  small  farmers  into  day-labourers, 
"  an!  the  great  body  of  day-labourers  into  beggars,  and  has  been  multiplying 
"  and  impoverishing  even  beggars  themselves,  ifc  has  perhaps  elevated  the  body 
"  of  farmers  above  their  proper  level,  enabling  many  of  them  not  only  to  tyran- 
"  nize  over  their  inferiors,  but  even  to  vie  with  their  landlords  in  dissipation  and 
"  expense." — The  Case  of  Labourers  in  Husbandry  stated  and  considered,  Sfc.  By 
DAVI&  DAVIES,  Rector  of  Barkham,  Berks.  London,  1795.— ED. 
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It  is  my  intention,  Sir,  to  address  you  upon  these  subjects  ;  and  I  choose 
your  name  on  this  occasion,  because  you  are,  I  believe,  the  best  landlord 
and  the  best  husbandman  in  England,  which,  after  all,  contains  the  best 
of  both  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  world,  not  excepting-  dear,  generous, 
ingenious,  industrious  and  moral  Scotland  !  In  1815, 1  addressed  you  in 
a  very  angry  tone  ;*  and  I  had  a  right  so  to  do ;  for,  you,  in  standing 
forward  for  a  Corn-Bill,  though  actuated  by  no  selfish  motive,  lent  your 
name  and  all  its  weight  to  support  the  accursed  system  of  paper-money. 
You  and  Mr.  Western  did  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  all  my  proofs ;  not  my 
assertions,  but  my  proofs  that  a  Corn-Bill  could  do  the  husbandman  no 
good,  while  it  must  of  necessity  expose  him  to  hatred.  And  what  did  I 
see  as  the  consequence  of  your  rejecting  my  advice  ?  I  saw  you  'hooted 
by  the  people  ;  and  Old  George  Rose,  yea  the  old  purser  himself,  greeted 
as  "  the  friend  of  the  people  \ "  I  told  you,  then,  that  the  Old  Lady 
of  Threadneedle-street  was  at  her  tricks.  I  bid  you  look  to  her  works  as 
the  only  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  farmers.  This  truth  is  now  become 
clear  to  all  men  ;  and  it  would  have  been  clear  to  all  men  long  ago,  if  men 
like  you  had  spoken  out,  and  made  your  attacks  upon  the  real,  and  not 
the  imaginary  cause  of  the  nation's  calamities.  Now  it  is,  thank  God, 
impossible  to  disguise  the  cause  any  longer.  Now  every  one  sees,  that 
it  is  the  infernal  Pitt-system  of  paper-money  that  has  turned  all  the  na- 
tural manifold  blessings  of  England  into  just  so  many  curses. 

It  is  the  natural  and  inevitable  tendency  of  paper-money,  no  matter  of 
what  description  it  be,  to  draw  property  into  large  masses.  Not  to 
create  property,  as  the  Scotch  Baronet,  Sir  JOHN  SINCLAIR,  and  as  the 
deep  and  dark  SCOTCH  REVIEWERS,  with  their  aids,  the  dunderheaded 
Scotch  Economists,  CHALMERS  and  COLQUHOUX,  have  pretended  :  no, 
not  to  create  anything  valuable  ;  but,  to  draw  valuable  things  into  great 
masses.  One  of  its  effects,  therefore,  is  to  lessen  the  number  of 
occupiers  of  land ;  and  this  effect  it  has  produced  in  England  to  an  ex- 
tent of  about  three- fourths  ;  that  is  to  say,  where  there  were  about  fifty 
years  &gofour  farms,  there  is  now  only  one.  More  than  three-fourths  of 
this  change  has  been  produced  since  the  Pitt-paper  became  afloat.  And, 
if  we  could  make  the  enumeration,  we  should,  1  am  convinced,  find,  that 
paper-money,  large  farms,  fine  houses,  pauperism,  hangings,  transport- 
ings,  leprosy,  scrofula  and  insanity,  have  all  gone  on  increasing  regularly 
together. 

That  paper-money,  and,  indeed,  that  money  of  no  sort,  can  create 
anything  valuable,  is  evident ;  and  that  it  cannot  cause  it  to  be  created, 
on  a  general  scale,  is  also  evident;  for,  all  valuable  things  arise  from 
labour,  and,  if  an  addition  to  the  quantity  of  money  sets  labour  in  motion 
in  one  place,  it  draws  it  from  another  place ;  that  is  all  that  it  does.  If 
its  nature  and  operation  be  such  as  to  cause  new  and  fine  houses  and  car- 
riages and  "  grand  dinners  "  to  make  their  appearance,  it  takes  away  the 
means  of  furnishing  the  houses  of  the  most  numerous  class,  robs  them  of 
their  bedding,  their  food,  their  drink  and  their  raiment.  Nothing  is  created 
by  it.  It  is  not  value  in  itself ';  but  merely  the  measure  of  value,  and  the 
means  of  removing  valuable  things  from  one  possessor  to  another. 

But  apaper-tnoHey,  while  it  removes  things  from  one  possessor  to  ano- 
ther, is  a  false,  measure  of  value.  It  is  always  a  false  measure  ;  but  it  is 


*  See  these  Selections,  Vol.  IV,  p.  320.— ED. 
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in  some  states  of  it,  more  fake  than  in  other  states  of  it.  When  not 
convertible  into  gold  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  it  is  false  altogether;  and, 
as  I  have  shown,  in  my  Letter  to  JOHN  HAYES,  is  a  robber  and  despoiler 
of  the  labouring-  classes. 

By  its  amassing  quality  it  has  drawn  many  farms  into  one.  It  has 
taken  from  useful  industry,  particularly  in  husbandry,  its  fair  chance. 
It  has  given  to  dashing  adventure  that  which  naturally,  and  of  right, 
belonged  to  patient  labour.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  it  has  worked  : 
as  it  became,  from  its  quantity,  depreciated,  it  grave  unusual  gains  to  the 
occupiers  of  land  at  the  expense  of  the  labourer,  as  I  have  demonstrated 
in  the  Letter  to  HAYES,  on  Scarlett's  Check-population  Bill.  These  gains 
were  a  temptation  to  covet  the  occupation  of  Land.  Those  amongst  the 
then  farmers  who  were  the  largest  gained  mostj  and  more  than  the  small 
ones  in  proportion  too,  because  the  small  as  well  as  the  large  had  families 
to  support,  and  while  the  former  required  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
produce  to  be  consumed  by  themselves,  the  latter  required  but  a  small 
portion  of  theirs  for  that  purpose ;  for,  as  to  house-servants,  the  large 
farmers  soon  ridded  themselves  of  them,  while  the  small  farmer's  own 
family  were  his  principal  servants.  In  short,  the  small  farmer  was  half  a 
labourer,  and  suffered,  in  the  one  character,  from  the  foul  and  fraudulent 
workings  of  the  paper,  very  nearly  as  much  as  he  gained  on  the  other. 

The  necessary  consequence  of  this  would  be,  and  was,  the  small  farms, 
as  their  leases  expired,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  large  farmers,  who 
grew  over  the  small  farmers  by  degrees,  till,  at  last,  they  totally  destroyed 
them  ;  just  in  the  same  way,  as  naturally  and  as  regularly,  as  the  strong- 
wheat  plants  overtop,  shade,  and  finally  kill,  the  weak  ones.  Some  of 
the  small  farmers  stood  it  longer  than  others  ;  and  some  few  still  remain; 
but,  they  are  the  little  and  almost  grainless  under  ears  of  the  crop  ;  and, 
if  the  infernal  system  had  lasted  a  little  longer,  these  must  have  been 
destroyed  too. 

That  this  was  the  fact  you  know  well ;  but,  another  word  or  two  as  to 
the  process.  The  head-farmers  not  only  availed  themselves  of  the  powers 
of  their  necessarily  accumulating  gains,  they  further  availed  themselves  of 
the  powers  of  anticipated  gains.  The  paper-money  system  enabled  them 
to  borrow,  at  any  moment,  to  retard  their  sales  ;  so  that  the  little  farmer 
always  sold  cheaper  than  the  large  one.  This  must  always  be  the  case 
to  a  cer tain  extent ;  because  it  is  a  very  true  saying,  that  m oney  makes 
money  ;  but,  formerly,  neither  little  nor  big  had  a  paper-money-mill  to 
go  to,  and  now  the  big  had  and  the  little  had  not ;  for,  besides  the 
natural  timidity  of  the  little  farmer,  his  means  and  his  connections  were 
of  a  kind  not  to  enable  him  to  borrow. 

The  paper-money-mill  was  always  ready  at  hand  to  enable  the  large 
farmer  to  take  the  farm  over  the  little  one's  head.  Stock,  capital ;  none 
were  wanted.  All  was  ready  at  the  paper-money-mill  in  the  neighbour- 
ing town.  No  hesitation  was  required.  The  thing  was  done  in  a  moment ; 
anc,  as  all  taxes  and  all  additional  rents  came  out  of  the  deduction  which 
the  depreciation  continued  to  make  in  the  wages  of  labour,  the  new  tenant 
made  the  old  one  his  labourer,  added  another  hundred  a-year  to  his  pro- 
fits, and  reduced  the  former  farmer  and  his  family  to  be  "  labouring 
poor;"  or,  as  ELLMAN  calls  them,  "peasantry." 

Bat,  besides  this,  a  new  race  of  farmers  sprang  up.  Attorneys, 
bankers,  merchants,  big  manufacturers  became  farmers,  and  not  a  few 
of  the  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  owners  of  lands,  who  had,  certainly,  a  legal 
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right  to  do  what  they  pleased  with  their  estates  ;  but,  who  will  find,  in 
the  end,  that  they  did  not  pursue  the  wise  course.  Even  fashion  helped 
the  accursed  paper-money  system  in  this  its  pernicious  work.  The 
cattle-shows,  the  sheep-shearings,  had  good  motive ;  but  were  unwise. 
Those  lords  and  gentlemen  did  not  recollect,  that  the  sheep-shearing,  at 
which  they  assisted,  was  instead  of  a  thousand  sheep-shearings  that  for- 
merly took  place !  Their  sheep-shearing  was  a  brilliant  thing.  It 
dazzled.  It  was  magnificent,  and,  in  itself,  munificent ;  but,  if  the  hos- 
pitable host,  in  retiring-  from  the  festive  board,  had  been  met  in  his  bed- 
chamber, by  the  ghosts  of  only  a  hundred  thousandth  part  of  those  who 
formerly  held  sheep-shearings,  and  who  had  been  brought  to  the  death 
of  paupers  by  the  system  which  created  the  grand  sheep-shearing,  he 
would,  unless  his  heart  were  as  hard  as  a  stone,  never  have  tasted  joy 
again.  I  assure  you,  Sir,  that  I  say  this  without  any  desire  to  aim  a  blow 
at  you.  You  have  been  deceived  by  the  false  glare.  You  saw  assem- 
bled around  what  you  thought  the  effect  of  improvement  in  agriculture t 
when  it  really  was  the  effect  of  a  false,  fraudulent,  amassing  paper-moaey ; 
that  brought  before  your  eyes  the  prosperous  tens,  and  that  kept  the 
starving  hundreds  carefully  hidden  from  your  sight. 

So  much,  then,  Sir,  for  the  suppression  of  small  farms  and  for  the 
cause  of  that  suppression.  And,  pray,  Sir,  what  compensation  can  be 
found  in  any  of  the  effects  of  the  change  for  the  moral  evils  ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  starvation  and  misery,  which  the  change  has  produced, 
and  of  which,  perhaps,  I  shall  speak  more  fully  by  and  by  ?  Suppose  the 
present  farmers  to  be  in  number  100,000 ;  what  compensation  can  their 
skill  and  improvements  give  the  nation  for  the  breaking-up  of  300,000 
small  farms,  and  reducing  the  holders  to  the  state  of  paupers  ?  If  it  had, 
forty  years  ago,  been  proposed,  in  Parliament  (or,  at  least,  in  any  other 
assembly  in  the  world)  to  adopt  measures  for  raising  up  one  hundred 
thousand  families  to  wine  and  made-dishes,  and,  for  that  purpose,  to  re- 
duce three  hundred  thousand  families  to  water  and  potatoes,  would  the 
proposer  have  escaped  instant  indignation  and  abhorrence  ?  It  is  sup- 
posed (and,  I  think,  falsely)  that  large  farms  produce  more,  in  proportion, 
than  small  ones.  But,  if  we  were  to  admit  this  to  be  true,  what  com- 
pensation is  here  for  the  desolatirig,  for  the  mighty  mischief  which  that 
addition  to  the  produce  occasions  ?  If  the  additional  produce  take  away 
a  great  part  of  the  former  produce  along  with  it,  and  both  go  into 
the  mouths  of  the  idle  and  leave  the  labourer  to  starve,  is  not  this  addi- 
tional produce  a  dreadful  evil  ?  But,  even  this  additional  produce  is 
imaginary,  as  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  show. 

If  you  take  ten  farms  of  a  hundred  acres  each,  and  allot  to  them  a 
given  number,  say  50,  labourers,  and  a  given  number  of  horses,  say  50 
of  them  also,  the  land  will  (with  equal  skill,  care  and  industry  in  the 
farmers)  certainly  produce  less  marketable  food  than  if  it  were  all  in  one 
farm,  having  employed  upon  it  the  50  men  and  50  horses ;  for,  leaving 
capital  out  of  the  question,  great  strength  can,  in  the  latter  case,  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  any  particular  point  at  any  time.  As  in  the  case  of 
an  army,  ten  Jives  embodied  into  fifty  have  more  than  ten  times  the  force 
of  any  one  of  the  separate  fives.  And  this  is  the  view,  which  the  Scotch 
Economists  have  taken  of  the  matter.  They  have  never  cared  a  straw 
about  anything  but  the  "  head  manufacturer  of  corn  "  (as  they  callhim) 
and  his  gains,  his  quantities  brought  to  market. 

But,  if  we  consider,  that  here,  on  the  ten  small  farms,  there  are  ten 
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wives  and  about  forty  children,  all  living  upon  the  farms,  and  all  bestow- 
ing-, in  this  case,  labour  which  they  would,  otherwise  not  bestow ;  if  we 
consider,  that  a  woman,  though  she  cannot  leave  home,  can  do  something1 
at  home-,  it'  we  consider,  that  even  small  children,  not  fit  to  go  to  work 
for  hire,  can  do  some  little  thing  about  a  farm-house  or  garden,  with  their 
mother  at  their  elbow ;  if  we  consider,  that  poultry,  eggs,  bees,  seeds  of 
various  sorts,  fruit,  herbs,  and  many  other  things,  are  the  produce  of 
care  and  almost  of  care  alone-,  if  we  consider  these  things;  and  if  we 
could  take  all  the  stock,  all  the  poultry,  all  the  eggs,  all  the  stalls  of  bees, 
which  were  formerly  to  be  found  on  the  ten  farms,  and  carry  them  to 
the  yard  of  the  one  farm,  we  should  quickly  discover,  that,  even  as  to  the 
quantity  of  human  food  produced,  the  ten  verv  far  exceeded  the  one,  even 
leaving  out  of  the  amount,  the  good  Living  and  the  morals  of  the  ten-farm 
system. 

So  long  ago  as  1804,  I  went  round  a  little  common,  in  Hampshire, 
called  Hortou  Heath.  "  The  better  day  the  better  deed,"  and,  on  a  Sun- 
day I  found  the  husbands  at  home.  It  was  when  the  madness  for  enclo- 
sures raged  most  furiously.  The  Common  contained  about  150  acres  ; 
and  I  found  round  the  skirts  of  it,  arid  near  to  the  skirts,  about  30  cot- 
tages arid  gardens,  the  latter  chiefly  encroachments  on  the  Common, 
which  was  waste  (as  it  is  called)  in  a  manor  of  which  the  Bishop  was  the 
lord.  I  took  down  the  names  of  all  the  cottagers,  the  number  and  ages 
of  their  children,  the  number  of  their  cows,  heifers,  calves,  sows,  pigs, 
geese,  ducks,  fowls,  and  stalls  of  bees  ;  the  extent  of  their  little  bits  of 
grounds,  the  worth  of  what  was  growing  (it  was  at,  or  near  Michaelmas), 
the  number  of  apple-trees,  and  of  their  black  cherry-trees,  called  by  them 
merries,  which  is  a  great  article  in  that  part  of  Hampshire.  I  have  lost 
my  paper,  a  copy  of  which  I  gave  to  Mr.  WINDHAM  ;  and,  therefore,  I 
cannot  speak  positively  as  to  any  one  point ;  but,  I  remember  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five,  or  thirty-five  stalls  of  bees,  worth  at  that  time  ten  shillings 
a  stall  at  least.  Cows  there  were  about  fifteen,  besides  heifers  and  calves  ; 
about  sixty  pigs  great  and  small;  and  not  less  than  Jive  hundred  head 
of  poultry  !  The  cattle  and  sheep  of  the  neighbouring  farmers  grazed 
the  Common  all  the  while  besides.  The  bees  alone  were  worth  more 
annually  than  the  Common,  if  it  had  been  enclosed,  would  have  let  for, 
deducting  the  expense  of  fences.  The  farmers  used  the  Common  for 
their  purposes  ;  and  my  calculation  was,  that  the  cottages  produced  from 
their  little  bits,  in  food,  for  themselves,  and  in  things  to  be  sold  at  mar- 
ket^ more  than  any  neighbouring  farm  of  200  acres !  The  cottages 
consisted,  fathers,  mothers,  and  children,  and  grandfathers,  grandmothers 
and  grandchildren,  of  more  than  two  hundred  persons. 

Why,  Sir,  what  a  system  must  that  have  been  that  could  lead  English 
gentlemen  to  disregard  matters  like  these  !  That  could  induce  them  to 
ear  up  "  wastes  "  and  sweep  away  occupiers  like  those  that  I  have  de- 
cribed  !  "  Wastes  "  indeed  !  Give  a  dog  an  ill  name.  Was  Horton 
Heath  a  waste  ?  Was  it  a  "  waste  "  when  a  hundred,  perhaps,  of  healthy 
toys  and  girls  were  playing  there  of  a  Sunday,  instead  of  creeping  about 
overed  with  filth  in  the  alleys  of  a  town,  or,  at  least,  listening  to  the 
livings  of  some  weekly-penny  hunting  hypocrite  ?  Was  it  a  "waste?" 
bo  :  but,  it.  would  have  been  a  ivaste,  if  it  had  been  "  improved." 

Small  farms,  compared  with  large,  are,  in  a  great  degree,  what  these 
catage-establishments  were  compared  with  the  land  of  Horton-heath,  if 
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it  had  been  enclosed.  If  the  150  acres  had  been  moulded  into  a  farm, 
the  produce,  when  all  brought  to  one  homestead,  would  have  made  a  con- 
siderable show.  There  would  have  been  waggons  going  to  market  with 
corn ;  there  would  have  been  barns  and  ricks  and  stables ;  and  unreflect- 
ing persons,  as  they  rode  along  the  road,  would  have  exclaimed,  "  What 
improvement  I  This  was  a  barren  common  only  three  years  ago  I"  They 
would  not  have  thought  of  the  two  or  three  hundred  pounds,  paid  to  Old 
Rose  and  others  to  pass  the  Enclosure  Bill,  nor  of  the  expense  of  fencing. 
Nor  would  they  have  reflected,  that  the  fencing  materials,  and  that  all  the 
labour,  brought  to  this  spot,  must  have  been  brought  from  some  other 
spot.  And,  as  to  the  two  or  three  hundred  head  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
pigs  and  geese,  to  which  the  barren  common  afforded  an  outlet,  and  a 
part  living,  that  would  never  have  once  come  into  their  heads;  while  the 
sweeping  away  of  the  cottagers  and  all  their  property  would,  if  possible, 
have  been  still  less  thought  of. 

It  is  precisely  thus  with  the  large-farm,  or  paper-money-farm,  system. 
It  maks  a  show.  It  pulls  down  several  farm-houses,  or  guts  them,  and 
turns  them  into  hovels;  and  it  brings  the  materials,  or  the  means  of 
keeping  up  repairs,  and  heaps  them  upon  one  spot.  It  makes  new  roads 
and  canals  and  fine  hedges  and  rows  of  trees  ;  but,  it  does  not  add  to  the 
quantity  of  human  food  produced.  There  are  many  articles,  which  are 
the  produce  of  care  only,  poultry  and  honey  especially.  Poultry,  indeed, 
must  have  some  corn ;  but,  they  need  comparatively  little,  and  geese  want 
none  for  the  far  greater  part  of  the  year.  It  is  care  that  chiefly  creates 
poultry  and  eggs ;  and,  as  to  honey,  it  is  wholly  the  produce  of  care. 
But,  remove  the  care  from  the  scene  whereon  it  is  to  be  employed,  and, 
of  course,  its  effects  cease.  Hence  it  is  that  honey,  formerly  so  great  an 
article  of  produce  in  England  as  to  make  Metheglin,  the  object  of  an 
important  tax,  is  now  produced  in  quantities  comparatively  contemptible. 
The  Methegtin,  which  used  to  cheer  the  farm-house  and  the  cottage,  has 
been  abolished,  and,  for  fifiy  who  used  to  have  that,  there  is  now  one 
who  has  port  wine. 

And,  can  any  man  look  at  these  things  with  complacency  ?  I  am  sure 
that  you  cannot.  It  is  very  laudable  in  you,  and  in  other  great  land- 
holders, to  condescend  to  attend  personally  to  the  improvements  in  agri- 
culture; I  mean  improvements  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  a 
mark  of  good  taste,  and  it  is  a  pursuit  attended  with  more  pleasure,  per- 
haps, than  any  other.  But,  if  the  thing  pursued  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  producing  the  fall,  the  degradation  and  the  misery  of  millions, 
it  is  not  improvement.  The  land  may,  and  will,  look  finer,  and  the 
country  may  present  a  blooming  face ;  but,  the  nation  is  in  a  state  of 
decay. 

To  enumerate  the  moral  evils  of  the  rise  of  large  farms  would  require 
the  pages  of  a  very  large  volume.     There  were  always  some  large  farms  : 
it  was  not  only  natural  but  beneficial.     There  ought  to  be  ranks  and  de- 
grees in  husbandry  as  well  as  in  trade  and  in  all  the  other  classes  and 
callings  which  make  up  a  community.     The  greatest  farmer  ought  to  ap- 
proach nearly  to  a  gentleman,  and  the  least  nearly  to  a  labourer.     But, 
we  have  now  a  thing  out  of  order,  out  of  nature,  a  thing  created  by  z 
monstrous  cause,  and  monstrous  in   itself.      Instead  of  an  agricultura 
population  connected,  the  highest  with  the  lowest,  by  links  almost  imper 
ceptible,  and  having  interests  and  feelings   in  common,  we  have  now  i 
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few  masters  and  a  great  number  of  slaves,  each  having-  an  interest  directly 
opposed  to  that  of  the  other,  and  as  distinct,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  the  Virginian,  or  Jamaica,  farmer  and  his  slaves. 

I  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  many  large  farmers  treat  their  labourers 
very  kindly,  and  even  take  care  to  see,  that  they  are  supplied  with  a  suffi- 
ciency of  foot1  and  raiment.  I  believe  thi.*,  and  I  have  heard,  that  your 
estates' are  remarkable  for  this  kindness  and  benevolence.  But,  Sir,  the 
Jamaica  farmer  does  the  same  by  his  slaves.  From  a  different  motive, 
perhaps;  but  he  does  it.  This  renders  slavery  less  cruel;  but,  still,  a 
state  of  life  which  contains  a  compulsion  to  work  without  a  moral  possi- 
bility of  saving  something  for  old  age,  is  slavery,  call  it  by  what  name 
you  will;  and,  one  of  the  consequences  of  such  a  state  of  things,  is,  that 
a  forge  Standing  annt/  is  required  in  time  of  profound  peace.  The  social 
tie  being  broken :  the  tie  of  content  being  no  longer  in  existence,  its 
place  must  be  supplied  by  force.  Hence  our  two  armies,  the  army  con- 
stantly on  foot,  composed  of  labourers  who  have  sought  bread  i;i  the 
ranks  ;  and  the  army  of  farmers,  landlords  and  traders,  who  are  called 
yeomanry,  and  one  of  who'.u  has  recently  openly  avowed,  in  a  printed 
letter  addressed  to  the  Prime  Minister,  that,  j/'the  Government  will  give 
these  yeomanry  high  prices,  they  will  still  be  at  their  post,  ready  to  chop 
down  the  "  disaffected." 

Here  we  have  the  cause,  the  real  cause,  of  the  existence  of  these 
immense  armies.  And,  therefore,  it  is  nonsense  to  complain  of  the 
amount  or  the  expense  of  these  armies,  without  complaining  of  that  state 
of  things  which  has  produced  the  necessity  of  having  them.  It  is  little 
better  than  cavilling  to  make  motions  arid  speeches  about  the  armies,  as 
long  as  that  system  exists  of  which  these  armies  essentially  form  a  part. 
Out  of  this  system,  this  false  system,  this  dazzling  and  degrading  system, 
have  also  arisen  the  police  and  the  secret  service  departments.  These 
are  novelties  in  England.  Can  it  have  been  "  prosperity  "  that  gave  rise 
to  these  and  to  all  the  new  prisons,  with  "governors"  instead  of  jailers? 
Can  it  have  been  "  prosperity  "  that  caused  votes  of  a  million  of  money 
out  of  the  taxes  to  build  and  support  a  single  "  penitentiary1'  ?  Can  it 
have  been  "  prosperity"  that  has  filled  England  with  mad-houses  upon 
the  palace-scale  ?  Can  it  have  been  "prosperity"  that  has  caused  a 
thousand  volumes  to  be  published  on  "  prison  discipline  "  ?  O,  no  ! 
It  was  paper-money,  co-operating  with  taxation,  that  caused  all  these 
things.  And,  there  is  no  return  to  happy  days  for  England,  but  through 
the  extinction  of  the  cause.  PITT  boasted  of  "  prosperity"  when  he  saw 
big-manufacturers  and  bankers  swelling'  into  Baronets  and  Lords ;  and 
Mr.  CURWEN  boasted  of  "  prosperity"  when  he  met  five  hundred  big 
farmers  at  a  Holkham  sheep-shearing.  Neither  seems  to  have  reflected, 
that  it  was  false  glare,  and  that  it  engendered  police,  secret  service  and 
army  establishments  as  necessarily  as  putridity  engenders  maggots.  It 
was  the  painted  sepulchre  •  and  this  is  what  neither  seems  to  have 
thought  of.  If  \ve  approve  of  large  farms  and  all  the  glare  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  if  we  call  those  proofs  of  prosperi'.y,  we  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain of  the  other  parts  of  the  system.  Paper-money  is  the  common 
parent  of  the  whole  brood,  large  farms,  enclosures,  fine  houses,  cotton 
lords,  anvil  lords,  banking  lords,  army,  yeomanry  cavalry,  police, 
secret-service,  Power-of-imprisonment  Acts,  Six-acts;  all  spring  from 
the  same  cause  ;  all  must  go  on  "  prospering  together,  or  ail  must  fall. 

Now,  then,  Sir,  hoiu  are  they  to  fallr     How  are  we  to  return,  or  i* 
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return  impossible?  These  are  questions  of  infinite  moment.  My  opinion 
is,  that  we  MUST  RETURN.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  a  return  is  not 
only  to  be  wished  for;  but  that  it  will  and  must  take  place,  in  spite  of 
every  thing"  that  can  be  done  to  prevent  it.  The  system  has  reached  its 
highest  possible  point;  and  its  own  weight  is  now  bringing-  it  down.  We 
are  not  in  "  a  transition  from  war  to  peace;"  but  in  a  transition  from 
paper-money  to  gold  money.  And,  as  the  transition  from  gold  to  paper 
was  the  cause  of  big  farmers,  cotton  and  anvil  and  banking  lords  and 
fund-lords,  palace-like  houses  and  streets,  '•  grand  dinners,"  pauperism, 
immense  armies,  police  things,  secret- service  things  and  Six-Act  matters; 
so,  this  new  transition  will  cause  them  all  to  disappear,  and,  perhaps,  in 
much  about  the  same  order  in  which  they  arose !  Here  will  be,  then, 
when  the  return  has  been  completed,  an  everlasting  lesson  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  ! 

The  return  has  already  been  commenced.  The  big-farmers,  the  cotton 
and  anvil  and  banking  lords,  are  falling.  The  fund-lords  will  follow. 
The  palace-like  houses  and  streets  will  be  uninhabited.  The  "  grand 
dinners"  will  cease,  and,  indeed,  are  fast  ceasing.  Pauperism  will  go  ; 
it  cannot  lice  without  the  former.  It  is  already  going.  The  farmers, 
unable  to  deduct  the  rates  from  the  wages  of  labour,  cannot  pity  them  • 
and,  what  is  quite  as  yood,  the  labourer  will  receive  four  times  their 
amount  in  additional  quantities  of  wheat  for  his  work.  Accordingly,  I 
hear,  from  very  good  authority,  that  the  rates,  in  the  country,  are  falling- 
very  fast;  and  I  read,  in  the  BRIGHTON  HERALD  of  the  19th  instant,  that 
the  overseers  there  are  about  '*  to  make  the  present  quarter's  poor-book 
a  three-shilling  one ;  though  the  last  was  a  nine-shilling  one."  Aye,  to 
be  sure:  labourers  are  now  getting  directly,  in  the  fruit  of  wages,  what 
they  before  got  back  from  those  rates,  which  consisted  of  deduction  from 
their  wages  ! 

This>  this,  Sir,  is  the  thing  to  look  at !  Let  there  be  no  more  stop- 
pages at  the  Bank ;  let  the  Bank  be  compelled  to  pay  for  ever  offer 
this  timet  and  you  and  I  shall  see  the  Poor-rates  vanish.,  without  the  aid 
of  profound  Lawyer  SCARLETT'S  Check-population  Bill !  We  shall  see 
all  the  attorney-farmers  and  banker-farmers  and  cotton-lord  and  anvil- 
lord  and  ship-lord  and  fund-lord  farmers  fall  out,  or  creep  out,  of  a  con- 
nection with  the  once  more  honest  pursuits  of  husbandry.  We  shall  see 
the  colonel-farmers  and  general-farmers  and  admiral-farmers  and  com- 
missary and  contractor-farmers  and  purser-farmers  ;  we  shall  see  all  the 
right  honourable  and  most  noble  farmers',  we  shall  see  them  all  leave  the 
tilling  of  the  land  to  the  husbandman ;  and  which  will  not  be  the  least 
honourable  part  of  the  change,  we  shall  see  compassionate  and  profound 
parsons  and  lawyers,  whose  genius  may  lead  them  that  way,  giving  sur- 
gical lectures  to  the  operator  on  pigs,  lambs,  colts,  and  calves. 

This,  this,  Sir,  is  the  thing  to  look  at !  The  Poor-rates,  and  not  the 
rents  and  the  Government  revenue  !  The  meal  of  the  labourer ;  and  not 
the  "  grand  dinner  :"  potatoes  and  water ;  and  not  the  turtle-soup  tokay  : 
the  labourer's  cottage;  and  not  scrip-castle  and  Regent-street:  the 
labourer's  Sunday  coat  and  his  shirt  and  his  wife's  gown  and  stockings 
and  shoes ;  and  not  the  silks,  laces  and  diamonds  of  enormous  London. 
Away  will  go,  as  the  poor-rates  fall,  all  the  new  race  of  farmers ;  all  the 
"counting-houses,"  and  "clerks,"  and  glove-wearing  "apprentices" 
on  farms  !  Good  God  !  that  such  things  should  have  arisen  !  And, 
that,  too,  out  of  little  bits  of  paper  with  an  old  hag's  picture  at  the 
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corner  of  them  !  Away  will  go  all  the  paradings  and  (<  roll-callings  " 
of  the  labourers  on  the  farms.  Away  will  go  the  surveyors  and  land- 
agents  ;  and,  though  last  not  least,  away  will  go  the  Scotch  bailiffs, 
who  have  already  swallowed  the  last  of  those  daily  bottles  ofport'Wine 
that  ARTHUR  YOUNG  allowed  to  each :  away  they  will  go,  with  their 
heavy-thonged  whips,  not  back  to  dear  Scotland,  but  to  Virginia,  Jamaica, 
or  Hindostan. 

The  fall  in  the  amount  of  the  Poor-rates  is  the  grand  matter  ;  and 
this  we  shall  assuredly  see  by  Michaelmas,  if  the  Bank  continue  to  pay  in 
cash ;  for  all  depends  on  that !  By  next  Easter  the  Poor-rates  will  have 
fallen  one-half  in  amount,  unless  we  have  a  very  unseasonable  summer  so 
as  to  make  a  scanty  crop  of  wheat ;  and  even  that  will  not  keep  them  to 
within  two  millions  of  the  present  mark,  if  gold  continues  to  come  out 
fairly.  This  will  be  the  proof  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  late 
system  ;  for  such  I  hope  I  may  venture  to  call  it.  Let  us  but  have  the 
gold;  and  the  fall  in  Poor-rates  will  unravel  the  mystery  of  folly  and 
iniquity. 

And  then  what  will  follow  ?  Why,  an  end  to  the  big  standing  army  in 
time  of  peace  and  the  gallant  yeomanry  army  will  moulder  away  too  ! 
They  will  no  longer  be  wanted.  Young  ELLMAN  will  find  no  "dis- 
affected "  to  keep  down;  for  his  wretched  "peasantry  "  will  disappear, 
as  Mr.  BIRKBECK  found  they  had  disappeared  in  France.  They  in  that 
country,  went  oft'  with  the  Debt  and  the  Gabelles  and  the  feudal  tyranny. 
And  they  will  here  go  off  with  the  paper-money,  banker-farmers  and  Scotch 
bailiffs.  And  the  wretched  "  peasantry  "  having  disappeared,  the  big- 
army  and  the  gallant  yeomanry  cavalry  will  follow  pretty  quickly.  Nay, 
I  have  this  upon  the  word  of  a  king,  and  of  our  own  king  too ;  who  has 
told  us,  in  his  speeches,  that  the  people  have  been  made  discontented  and 
refractory  by  "  a  few  designing  and  wicked  men  who  took  advantage 
of  the  distresses  of  the  people  to  inflame  their  minds."  His  Ministers 
have  sworn  this  a  hundred  times  over ;  and  have  said,  that  the  armies, 
and  even  the  secret- service  branch,  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  dis- 
contents caused  by  those  designing  and  wicked  men,  who  took  advantage 
of  the  distresses.  Now,  what  did  I  say,  in  answer  to  this  :  "  Put  an  end 
"  to  the  distresses ;  and  then  the  designing  rogues  will  have  nothing  to 
"  work  upon." 

The  Ministers  are  now,  at  last,  following  my  advice.  They  are  causing 
_gold  to  come  out.  They  are  causing  prices  to  fall;  they  are  putting  a 
stop  to  the  deductions  from  the  wages  of  labour  ;  and,  of  course,  they 
are  removing  those  sufferings,  of  which  the  "  designing"  and  "  wicked" 
trash-merchants  "  took  advantage."  Consequently  the  designing  men 
will  now  design  in  vain  ;  for,  however  some  persons  may  despise  belly  - 
discontents,  they  are,  after  all,  much  more  easy  to  work  on  with  effect 
than  the  discontents  of  the  mind  ;  and  this  is  not  only  the  fact,  but  it  is 
reasonable  and  right  that  it  should  be  so.  The  army,  therefore,  and  the 
gallant  yeomanry  will  not  be  wanted.  Their  situation  will  be  like  that  of 
cats  in  a  country  where  there  are  no  mice  and  rats  :  (poor  pussy  !)  or, 
like  that  of  priests  amongst  a  people  who  have  cast  off  the  devil;  and, 
what  that  is,  the  French  clergy  know  pretty  well.  In  short,  to  keep  them 
up  would  be  nonsense,  and  would  not  and  could  not  be  ;  for  no  Minister 
upon  earth  would  desire  to  expend  millions  a-year  upon  a  thing  that  could, 
in  no  possible  way,  be  of  use  to  him. 

Here,  then,  Sir,  would  be  a  saving}     This  would  be  worth  talking  of. 
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The  Policers  would  drop  oft'  in  like  manner;  for,  be  you  assured,  that 
there  would  be  less  crimes,  just  in  proportion  to  the  addition  to  the 
labourer's  meal.  To  see  so  many  "  governors  "  become  mere  jailors 
again  ;  to  see  so  many  Olivers  and  Eclwardses  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment ;  to  see  so  little  work  going-  on  in  the  Old  Bailey  ;  to  see  such  a 
"  frightful  destruction  of  capital  "  (to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Mr.  ATT- 
woon)  as  would  be  occasioned  in  the  trade  of  the  laiv  by  a  thousand  or 
two  of  Acts  about  printing  and  publishing  and  contriving  and  training 
and  meeting  and  dispersing  and  conspiring  and  forging  and  treasoning 
and  smuggling  and  commissioning  and  stamping  and  auditing,  all  becom- 
ing a  dead  letter ;  to  see  the  player-men  and  player-women,  no  longer 
supported  by  "  prosperity,"  ceasing  to  keep  footmen  and  ride  in  landaus 
and  treated  as  "  vagrants  according  to  the  Act ;"  to  see  the  "  poor  clergy" 
of  the  rich  Church  of  England  no  longer  "  relieved  "  by  taxes  arising  out 
of  the  labour  of  others  ;  to  see  the  French  emigrants  no  longer  fed  and 
clothed  from  the  same  source  ;  to  see  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  Jews, 
with  their  big  arched  noses  and  big  round  eyes,  sailing  off,  being  no 
longer  able  to  convert  the  sweat  of  English  labourers  into  gold  :  to  be- 
hold these  things,  and,  in  addition,  to  see  no  more  sums  raised  out  of 
the  labour  of  "  loyal  and  dissolute  "  English  labourers,  to  be  sent  to 
create  work  for  the  "  industrious  and  moral  Scotch  :"  to  behold  these 
things,  to  see  such  a  change,  may,  perhaps,  shock  the  minds  of  many ; 
but  come  it  will,  if  the  Ministers  adhere  to  their  virtuous  resolution,  am/ 
give  us  the  gold. 

This  is  all  that  is  wanted.  /  ask  for  nothing  more.  But,  this  is  an 
indispensable  condition :  it  is  that  on  which  everything  turns.  This, 
therefore,  is  a  matter  as  to  which  I  am  uncommonly  anxious.  A  corre- 
spondent reminds  me,  that  Lord  Liverpool  said,  in  a  late  debate,  that 
"  the  question  of  paper-money  or  gold-money  was  stilt  open  to  Parliament ; 
"  and  that  the  present  Bill  (the  one-pounder  Bill)  was  merely  an  experi- 
"  merit."  I  did  not  (God  knows  my  heart  and  soul !)  ;  I  did  not  want 
to  be  reminded  of  this.  I  saw  the  words  but  too  plainly  in  print,  and 
they  made  an  impression  upon  me  which  I  would  fain  have  disguised  even 
from  myself.  A  nasty  article  in  the  COURIER  has  tended  to  add  to  my 
alarm.  But,  at  any  rate,  there  is  the  Bill  which  is  to  immortalize  Mr. 
Peel,  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  !  That  is  not  "  open  to  Par- 
liament "  I  hope.  That,  for  God's  sake,  is  not,  1  trust,  "  an  experiment." 
If  it  be,  all  that  I  can  say,  is,  that  confusion,  uproar,  horrible  convulsion 
will  be  the  end  of  the  drama  !  My  wish  has  always  been  to  let  the  thing 
end  quietly  •  and  this  is  the  way  in  which  it  will  end,  if,  as  we  approach 
the  close,  the  millions  shall  be  well  off.  CASTLEREAGH  said  (the  report 
says)  during  the  debate  on  "  England's  Glory's  "  unaccountably-delayed 
motion,  that  (in  the  year  1819),  "  the  danger  of  treason  had  disappeared 
before  the  THUNDER  of  Parliament."  O,  ye  gods  many  (for  to  thun- 
der ye  must  be  gods)  !  if  ye  thunder,  pray  let  your  bolts  be  made  of  gold  ! 
He  said,  that  "  England's  Glory  "  would  "  never  be  able  to  revive  the 
"  confusion,  if  the  manliness  and  wisdom  of  Parliament  continued  to  ma- 
"  nifest  itself  as  it  ever  had  done."  Now,  if,  instead  of  these  last  words, 
he  had  said,  "as  it  is  now  doing  by  causing  gold  to  come  out,"  he  would 
have  been  perfectly  correct.  For,  what  materials  for  "  confusion  "  can 
there  be,  if  the  millions  become  well  off?  Make  them  lutll  off;  let 
them  have  t/.co  bushels  of  wheat  for  a  week's  work  in  husbandry  (other 
branches  will  give  more  in  proportion) ;  and  the  very  elements  of  confu- 
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sion  are  annihilated.  Taxes  will  press  still  ;  bat  bread  and  meat  are 
the  main  thing's,  and,  if  a  labourer  in  husbandry  have  the  price  of  two 
bushels  of  best  wheat  for  six  days  of  labour  he  will  be  content.  Handi- 
craft and  manufactures  will  soon  afford  more  ;  and  they  ought ;  because 
the  husbandman  has  many  advantages,  in  which  the  labourers  at  the  loom 
or  the  anvil  do  not  participate.  He  has  (or  would  have),  garden,  pig1, 
sometimes  cow,  poultry,  bees,  and  many  other  things  which  they  can  sel- 
dom have. 

This,  then,  is  the  true  way  to  prevent  "  confusion."  This  is  the  way 
to  "  thunder  "  upon  us.  This  is  the  way  to  crush  "  treason/'  It  is  the 
belly  that  grumbles.  Thunder  on  it,  ye  gods,  loaves  as  big  as  a  bushel ! 
It  is  the  paper-money  that  sets  the  "  designing  men  "  in  motion.  Thun- 
der down,  O,  ye  gods,  bars  of  gold  and  boxes  of  sovereigns  !  This  is  the 
true  and  only  way  to  go  to  work  with  effect;  for,  as  to  thundering  out 
paper,  whether  in  oblong  snips  or  in  folio  volumes  ;  whether  in  notes  or 
in  acts,  it  is  of  little  use ;  and,  can,  at  best,  only  obtain  a  chance  of 
tranquillity,  and  that  only  for  a  limited  time.  But,  give  us  gold, 
that  will  give  labour  its  due  ;  that  will  keep  the  belly-full  and  the  back 
warm,  and  I,  who  by  some,  have  been  supposed  to  be  classed  amongst 
the  designers,  would  as  soon  undertake  to  move  Portsdown-hill  as  to  bring- 
to  that  hill  a  tenth  part  so  many  people  as  were  assembled  there  in 
February  1817. 

I  have  always  not  only  avoived  this,  but  I  have  always  put  it  in  t\\&  fore- 
ground. Why  did  we  cry  for  Reform  ?  Because  the  people  were  suffering, 
and  because  no  hope  was  entertained  that  the  Parliament,  as  now  con- 
stituted would  afford  us  relief.  J  never  signed  any  petition,  with  others, 
or  by  myself,  to  Parliament,  relative  to  Reform,  which  did  not  contain  a 
prayer  for  a  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  Debt ;  and,  I  have  always 
ascribed  all  the  evils  of  the  country  to  paper-money.  In  the  Reform  pe- 
tition which  I  signed  on  Portsdown-hill,  the  sufferings  from  the  paper- 
money  are  clearly  set  forth,  and  redress  as  clearly  prayed  for.  And  that 
petition  will  be  found  in  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons.  To  be 
sure  it  was  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  that  I,  for  my  part,  took  advan- 
tage of;  and  that  it  was  my  duty  to  do,  with  a  view  of  inducing  them  to  la- 
bour for  their  deliverance;  and  not  for  mine ;  for  I  was  not  in  a  situation  to 
suffer.  "  Taking  advantage,  indeed  !  "  This  is  pretty  talk.  You  see  the 
degradation  of  the  people  long  going  on  ;  you  see  them  silently  sinking 
into  the  deepest  misery  ;  you,  at  last,  see  them  beginning  to  be  roused 
Jay  the  acuteness  of  their  suffering  ;  and,  because  you  explain  to  them 
what  you,  at  any  rate,  deem  to  be  the  cause  of  their  suffering,  and  call  upon 
them  to  apply  for  redress,  you  are  to  be  accused  of  "  taking  advantage  of 
their  sufferings."  Advantage  !  A  pretty  advantage  to  be  thundered  up  \ 

However,  in  spite  of  the  thunder,  I  am  quite  sure,  that  I  did  not  "take 
advantage  "  in  vain  !  "  No  well-directed  effort  is  lost ;  "  and  I  now  see 
the  effects  of  all  mine.  I  am  satisfied,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  me  Peel's 
Bill  would  never  have  been  passed,  or  thought  of;  and,  I  only  repeat  the 
general  sentiment  "  out  of  doors,"  when  I  say,  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
me,  that  Bill  would  have  been  repealed  months  ago.  I  only  am  the  echo 
of  thousands  when  I  say,  that  it  was  iny  writings  about  the  May-morning 
that  produced  the  present  gold  payments,  and,  that,  if  they  continue,  I 
shall  have  been  the  cause.  This  is  "  egotism,"  is  it  ?  Well,  then,  let  it 
be  such  :  and  1  will  laugh  at  those  who  thus  call  it.  I  have  as  much  right 
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to  claim  the  merit  of  those  measures  as  ever  father,  or    (more  safely) 
mother,  had  to  call  a  child  her  own. 

And  is  there  anything  wrong  in  my  having-  this  influence  ?  What  is 
the  press  for,  if  not  for  such  purposes  ?  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  I 
recommended  or  dissuaded  from,  any  one  of  these  very  important  mea- 
sures. That  was  not  the  way  to  go  to  work.  Suffice  it  that  I  caused  them 
to  be  adopted,  and  of  this  I  am  thoroughly  convinced.  So  far  am  I  from 
blaming  the  "  thunderers  "  for  adopting  them,  that  I  applaud  them  for 
it ;  and,  whatever  I  am  able  to  do  in  support  of  them  shall  be  done,  being 
convinced,  that  if  these  measures  be  persevered  in,  we  may  safely  leave 
every  thing  to  Lord  CASTLEREAGH'S  '*  general  working  of  events."  And, 
if  they  be  not  persevered  in,  the  end  of  the  drama  will  come  almost  as 
soon,  only  the  catastrophe  will  be  of  a  different  sort,  a  sort  that  I  should 
greatly  dislike.  I  hate  the  dark  and  deep,  the  gloomy  and  sublime.  My 
taste  is  farce,  and  I  wish  to  see  this  famous  piece  close  with  the  "  gods  " 
in  good  humour. 

We  are  got,  Sir,  very  far  into  iheJifthAct.  Incidents,  all  tending  to 
help  out  the  plot,  crowd  in  upon  us  apace.  The  thing  that  engages  us 
at  present  is,  the  question,  whether  the  interest  of  the  Debt  shall  be  re- 
duced, and  to  what  extent,  if  at  all.  The  big  farmers,  the  cotton-lords, 
the  anvil-lords,  the  bank-lords  and  the  ship-lords,  seem  to  be  pretty  well 
provided  for.  They  have  all  fallen,  dead  as  herrings,  before  the  fund- 
lords,  and  the  tug  is  between  the  fund-lords  and  landlords.  About 
this  struggle,  as  far  as  the  parties  themselves  exclusively  are  interested,  I 
care  very  little.  The  labouring  classes,  if  gold  keep  coming  out,  may 
stand  and  look  on,  and  cry  "  Pull  devil  I  pull  baker !  "  as  we  used  to 
do  at  the  puppet-shows.  But  seeing  that  gold  cannot  continue  to  come 
without  making  the  battle  dreadful,  and  decisive  one  way  or  the  other, 
there  is  some  reason  to  fear,  that  the  Ministers,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
danger  that  this  deadly  fray  might  create,  may  be  induced  to  give  up  their 
public-spirited  and  just  resolution  to  make  the  Bank  pay  in  gold.  If  this 
should  be  the  case,  all  our  calamities  will  return,  for  a  season  at  least. 
The  labourer  whose  head  is  just  getting  above  the  mire,  would  be  re- 
plunged  ;  and  something  very  far  from  a  farcical  catastrophe  would  be  the 
consequence. 

Without,  therefore,  caring  one  straw  about  the  interest  of  the  two 
parties  ;  without  caring  one  straw  which  of  them  sinks  and  which  swims, 
I  certainly  think  it  would  be  best  for  the  nation  at  large  if  the  interest  of 
the  Debt  were  to  be  at  once  quietly  reduced.  I  know  that  the  thing  is  just.  I 
have  always  contended  that  it  was  just.  I  have,  beginning  with  the  year, 
1803,  had  to  endure  nineteen  years  of  abuse  for  having- endeavoured  to  con- 
vince the  nation  of  the  justice,  and  to  prepare  itfor  the  adoption,  of  this  mea- 
sure. I  have  now  re -published,  under  the  title  of  "  Preliminary  part  of 
Paper  against  Gold,"  my  arguments,  published  between  1803  and  1806 
inclusive,  to  show  the  justice  and  necessity  of  this  very  measure.  But, 
faith  !  I  must  be  quick  in  my  motions  now,  or  I  shall  see  others  very 
far  outstrip  me  in  the  race.  Converts  are  proverbially  zealous  ;  and  I 
should  not  be  at  all  surprised,  if  some  of  them  were  soon  to  represent 
me  as  a  poor  chicken-hearted  half-way  going  fellow. 

In  a  late  Register  I  mentioned  a  parson,  who  had  begun  to  thunder 
away  for  a  reduction  of  the  Debt;  and  that  too,  in  a  "  cheap  publication," 
coming  out  from  Mr.  HATCH ARD'S  in  Piccadilly,  who  is  also  the  book- 
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seller  of  the  Prime  Minister.  This  was  pretty  well !  I  have  now  before 
me  a  publication  by  a  "  Barrister,"  coming  out  from  the  shop  of  Mr. 
RIDGWAY  in  Piccadilly.  This  barrister  is  not  so  personally  bold  as  the 
parson ;  for  he  does  not  put  his  name,  which  the  parson  bravely  does. 
But  that  which  he  wants  in  personal  bravery,  he  amply  makes  up  for  in 
boldness  of  mind;  for  he  comes,  souse,  to  the  point  at  once.  He  insists  that 
the  fundholders  have  no  legal  right  to  any  interest  at  all,  and  out  of  mere 
favour,  he  would,  for  the  present,  allow  them  two-thirds  of  what  they 
now  receive.  His  arguments  in  support  of  his  proposition  against  the 
legal  right  of  the  fundholders,  are,  in  my  opinion  sound  and  good ;  and 
I  think  that  the  allowance  of  two-thirds,  even  to  begin  with,  is  a  proof  of 
this  lawyer's  generosity. 

It  is,  therefore,  Sir, 'perfectly  true,  that,  as  Mr.  PERRY  "  laments  to  say," 
this  notion  of  the  necessity  and  justice  of  a  reduction  of  the  interest  of 
the  Debt  is  daily  gaining  ground,  "  in  doors  "  and  "  out  of  doors  "  too. 
But,  why  does  Mr.  PERRY  lament  to  say  this  ?  He  used  to  be  a  great 
stickler  for  the  "  patriots  of  the  soil."  However,  that  was  when  they 
had  the  power  of  giving  him  a  place  of  twelve  hundred  a  year ;  and 
a  man,  especially  a  Scotchman,  is  allowed  to  change  sides  with  the 
change  of  his  interest,  without  being  liable  to  the  charge  of  "  inconsis- 
tency ;  "  which  charge,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  language  and  conduct  of 
Mr.  BROUGHAM,  is  applicable  to  those  only,  who  change  their  opinions 
without  being  paid  for  it. 

Sir  JAMES  MACKINTOSH,  during  the  debates  on  the  Six-Acts,  wished  for 
certain  provisions  in  the  Bills,  which  would  have  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween certain  writers  and  publishers ;  between  these  sedition-mongers 
and  his  friend  and  brother  Scotchman  Mr.  PERRY,  and  all  that 
"respectable"  class,  amongst  whom  was  to  be  found  Sir  James's 
own  brother-in-law,  DANIEL  STEWART,  principal  proprietor  of  the 
Courier.  But  Sir  James  particularly  named  his  worthy  countryman, 
Mr.  PERRY,  whom  he  described  as  an  "  unassailable,  unaccountable 
being,  exercising  almost  despotic  sway  over  the  minds  of  his  readers." 
And,  now,  Sir,  this  "  unassailable  being "  is  one  of  that  hopeful  fra- 
ternity, the  East  India  fundholders',  and  in  that  capacity  he  very 
lately  seconded,  at  the  India  House,  an  address  to  the  jocund  describer 
of  the  "  revered  and  ruptured  Ogden."  This  address,  which  was,  in  all 
probability,  written  by  the  "  unaccountable  being "  himself,  was  in  the 
true  Scotch  style ;  obscure  as  far  as  the  language  went ;  but  gross  and 
fulsome  in  the  flattery,  resembling  nothing  that  one  can  form  an  idea  of, 
except  the  words  uttered  by  an  Austrian  boor  before  he  licks  the  dirt  from 
the  shoe  of  his  Lord. 

From  this  little  circumstance,  however,  and  from  knowing  that  this 
Mr.  PERRY  has  a  son  in  India,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stance that  the  former  partner  of  PERRY,  a  Scotchman  named  SPANKEY, 
is  now  in  the  very  high  office  of  Advocate-General  at  Bengal;  from 
these  facts  we  come  at  something  like  the  probable  motive  for  Mr. 
PERRY'S  having  turned  from  the  "patriots  of  the  soil,"  to  join  the 
patriots  of  the  'Change  ;  for  it  is  very  easy  to  perceive  that  all  the  fund- 
lords,  whether  English  or  Indian,  or  Jewish  or  Arabic,  or  French  or 
American,  are  embarked  in  one  and  the  same  boat.  Let  us  hope,  how- 
ever, that  this  "unaccountable"  Scotchman  has  not  the  "despotic 
povrer  "  over  men's  minds  which  is  ascribed  to  him  by  the  Honourable 
Scotchman  "  in  doors."  Poh  !  he  has  no  power  at  all !  Those  who  do 
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not  think  him  worth  despising,  shrug1  up  their  shoulders  when  his  wish- 
ings  are  mentioned,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  'tis  a  poor  literary  dotard." 

Having  my  parson  and  my  barrister  at  my  back,  coming  forth  to  join 
me,  one  from  the  bookseller  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  other  from 
the  bookseller  of  the  Whigs,  I  may  surely  now  go  boldly  on  !  The  two 
parlies  in  the  struggle  seem  to  be  surveying  each  other  with  steady  coun- 
tenance, though  with  anxious  heart.  All  that  we  have  hitherto  heard 
pass  between  them  has  been  nothing  but  an  exchange  of  long  shots, 
which  persons  not  skilled  in  this  species  of  warfare,  might  mistake  for 
salutes  !  It  will  not  long  go  on  thus.  \\7e  shall  soon  see  the  hostile 
squadrons  bear  down  upon  each  other.  Perhaps  the  report  of  GAFFER 
GOOCH'S  committee  may  be  the  signal  for  fight.  Just  at  present  the  par- 
ties seem  to  be  clearing  the  decks  and  watching  the  winds,  each  wishing 
if  possible  to  get  the  weather-guage.  To  give  you  my  own  opinion,  Sir,  I 
do  not  think  that  there  will  be  any  thing  like  a  general  engagement 
during  the  present  Session.  It  is  the  next  Session  that  will  be  interesting  ! 
The  landlords  will  then  come  up,  some  riding  and  some  on  foot,  properly 
charged,  properly  primed  and  loaded  ;  and  then  you  will  hear  speeches  in 
praise  of  "public  credit"  and  of  "national  faith"  sufficient  to  put  in 
motion  the  risible  faculties  of  a  stoic.  At  last,  however,  the  heroes  of 
national  faith  will,  I  think,  have  to  give  way,  and  to  see  a  reduction  of 
the  interest  of  the  Debt  take  place. 

Yet,  this  will  be  such  a  blow  to  the  whole  system.  It  will  make  such 
a  noise  all  over  the  world  \  It  will  give  such  a  shock  to  the  whole  thing 
all  taken  together.  It  will  so  completely  annihilate  the  bait  which  now 
retains  the  money  of  foreigners  in  the  funds,  that,  one  can  hardly  believe 
that  the  Ministers  will  be  brought  to  do  it,  if,  by  any  means  whatever, 
they  can  possibly  avoid  it.  It  will  be  a  trying  session,  Sir,  such  an  one 
as  this  country  never  saw;  and  such  you  may  be  assured,  as  it  riever  will 
afterwards  see. 

With  such  terrible  dangers  and  difficulties  staring  them  in  the  face, 
whether  they  reduce  or  do  not  reduce,  I  am  really  afraid,  that  the  Minis- 
ters will  recoil ;  that  the  two  parties  will  shake*  hands  ;  that  Peel's  Bill 
will  be  repealed,  and  that,  "  the  paper -system  for  ever,"  will  once  more 
become  the  cry  of  the  day.  It  is  true  that  there  will  be  the  feast  of  the 
gridiron  to  endure  ;  but  what  is  shame  compared  with  a  danger  that 
menaces  life,  itself.  For,  the  system  dies,  and  almost  instant  death,  un- 
less the  Bill  be  repealed.  I  know  that  even  the  repeal  of  the  Bill  will  give 
it  a  most  terrible  shock.  It  will  be  like  No.  2  of  the  apoplexy.  But,  it 
may  receive  No.  2,  and  yet  linger  along  a  good  while,  and  thereby,  re- 
tard the  nation's  restoration  to  freedom  and  happiness. 

However,  time  will  tell  us  all  about  it;  and  in  the  meanwhile,  let  us, 
like  prudent  men,  enjoy  the  good  that  we  possess.  There  is  some  gold  ; 
and  there  is  bread  tolerably  low-priced.  These  things  are  valuable.  Let 
us  enjoy  them  ;  and  let  us  also,  console  ourselves  with  the  reflection,  that 
while  we  have  good  reason  to  hope,  that  we  shall  be  better  oft'  than  we 
are,  and  we  are  sure  that  we  never  can  be  worse  off  than  we  have  been.  I 
say  WE,  because  I  never  do  and  1  never  can  separate  myself,  in  this  view 
from  the  labouring  classes.  I  never  can  think  myself  well  off  while  they 
are  oppressed.  I  never  can  be  contented,  never  can  be  easy,  must  be 
"  disaffected"  and  "  designing";  always  "  rebelling,"  as  my  good  Lord 
CASTLEREAGH  calls  it,  as  long  as  the  millions  of  Englishmen  are  degraded 
and  in  misery.  And  what  man  can  think  that  he  tmghi  to  be  contented, 
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while  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  his  countrymen  have  just  cause  for  dis- 
content ?  Of  what  value  is  abundance  in  the  midst  of  famishing  mil- 
lions ?  There  may  be  men,  though,  I  trust,  the  number  of  them  is  small, 
who  can  enjoy  themselves  in  such  a  state  of  things ;  but,  from  all  I  have 
heard,  Sir,  you  are  not  a  man  of  that  description.  Nay,  I  will  not  think 
so  badly  of  any  part  of  my  countrymen  as  to  suppose  that  even  the  par- 
sons,  generally  speaking,  can  have  viewed  this  degradation  and  misery 
of  the  millions  without  pain.  As  to  the  gentlemen  "  in  doors,"  in  both, 
places,  they  have  never,  until  now,  seen  the  cause  that  was  at  work  to 
degrade  and  starve  the  people.  If  they  had,  they  would,  long  ago,  have 
directed  their  "  thunder"  against  that,  and  not  against  its  victims.  They, 
like  Pitt  and  his  successors  in  office,  have  been  dazzled  with  the  glare* 
They  have  thought  that  it  was  a  picture  of  real  prosperity  that  they  saw. 
A  considerable  part  of  them  have  been  born  since  the  system  had  pro- 
duced much  of  its  mischiefs  ;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  them  are  yet  too 
young  to  have  attentively  observed,  and  to  be  well  acquainted  with,  the 
state  of  the  millions  forty  years  ago.  Then,  again,  the  men  of  business, 
the  real  managers,  and,  in  fact,  the  rulers,  have  been  the  Roses,  the 
Longs,  the  Adding  tons,  the  Percevals,  the  Hobhouses ;  old  navy- 
pursers,  small  lawyers,  stock-brokers,  and  the  like.  So  that  there  is 
little  room  for  wonder,  that  we  have  gone  on  increasing  in  "prosperity," 
till,  at  last,  we  are  beset  with  difficulties  and  dangers  from  which  there  is 
no  escape  without  cutting  our  way  through. 

A  very  fair  specimen  of  the  notions  that  have  prevailed  was  given  by 
Lord  HARROWBY,  when  he  brought  in  the  Report  about  Peel's  Bill.  He 
said,  that  the  paper-money  had  saved  us,  had  obtained  our  victory  over 
Napoleon.  It  did  obtain  that  victory;  for  without  it  a  million  of  foreign, 
bayonets  could  not  have  been  hired  for  the  fight.  But,  are  we  saved, 
Sir !  Ask  GAFFER  GOOCH  !  He  will  say  we  are  far  from  being  saved. 
Is  it  being  saved  to  owe  a  debt,  the  annual  interest  of  which  absorbs 
more  than  twice  the  whole  of  the  rental  of  the  kingdom  ?  It  is  now  that 
the  great  begin  to  see,  because  they  begin  to  feel,  the  deadly  effects  of  a 
paper-money.  "  Strength  it  is  in  the  beginning,"  as  PAINE  said,  "  but 
weakness  in  the  end."  Could  this  nation  now  go  to  war  ?  And,  what, 
then,  is  the  figure  that  it  makes  in  the  world  ?  Do  we  think  that  we  can 
disguise  our  state  from  that  world  ?  The  world  is  much  too  sharp-sighted 
not  to  see  through  all  our  attempts  at  disguise,  and  much  too  curious  not 
to  enjoy  the  circumstances  that  induce  us  to  make  such  attempts. 

The  danger,  and  the  only  danger,  is,  that  we  shall  continue  making 
these  attempts  too  long.  To  cut  our  way  through  at  once  is  the  wise 
course.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  effects.  I  know  it  would  leave  thirty  thou- 
sand houses  tenantless  in  and  around  London  !  But,  I  also  know,  that 
three  hundred  thousand  farm-houses  would  arise  again  out  of  the  same 
number  of  hovels.  I  know  that  the  rich  would  diminish  greatly  in  number. 
Many  thousands  of  them  would  be  no  longer  rich ;  but,  from  the  same 
cause,  millions  would  rise  up  to  competence.  I  know  that  Bible-societies, 
School-societies,  and  Tract-societies  would  disappear ;  but  I  also  know, 
that  mendicity,  hypocrisy,  misery,  and  crimes,  would  be  reduced  to  the 
standard  of  forty  years  ago  ;  and,  perhaps,  to  that  of  seventy  years  ago  ; 
nay,  perhaps,  to  that  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  What !  cause  the 
nation  to  retrograde  a  century!  Who,  Sir,  and  especially  what  pro- 
prietor of  a  large  estate,  would  not,  at  this  moment,  give  one  of  his 
limbs  to  see  England  in  the  state  in  which  Queen  Anne  left  it  ?  England 
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then  had  her  numerous  farms  and  her  happy  husbandmen.  She  was 
then  really  strong  :  she  is  now  really  weak.  The  strength  of  a  country 
consists,  not  so  much  in  the  number  of  her  people  as  in  their  ability  and 
their  public  spirit ;  not  so  much  in  the  amount  of  its  valuable  things  as 
in  the  distribution  of  them.  If  our  rulers  had  viewed  the  matter  in  this 
light,  they  never  would  have  expended  seventy  millions  on  the  last  war 
against  America.  It  was  not  the  numbers,  it  was  not  the  masses  of  com- 
mercial wealth,  that  saved  America.  It  was  the  easy  circumstances,  the 
public- spirit  of  the  yeomanry,  the  real  yeomanry.  The  traders  of  Balti- 
more were  ready  to  surrender  to  the  army  of  Ross,  when  the  farmers 
from  the  back  part  of  Pennsylvania  arrived,  after  having  rode,  some  of 
them,  two  hundred  miles  at  their  own  expense.  The  traders  of  New 
Orleans  even  wished  to  surrender  to  PACKENHAM  ;  but  the  yeomen  from 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  coming  from,  at  nearest,  two  hundred  miles, 
took  possession  of  the  city,  punished  many  of  its  inhabitants  for  their 
cowardice,  made  others  work  to  assist  in  the  defence,  and  quickly  de- 
stroyed, or  drove  away,  the  enemy.  Perhaps,  and  I  have,  indeed,  good 
authority  to  state  the  fact,  there  was  not  a  dollar  given  to  these  yeomen, 
in  either  case,  whether  for  coming  or  returning.  Horses,  arms,  clothes ; 
all  were  their  own.  But,  if  America  had  been  a  country  of  large  farms 
and  a  poor  and  wretched  "  peasantry,"  how,  with  an  empty  treasury, 
and  with  two  thousand  miles  of  frontier,  was  the  country  to  have  been 
defended  ? 

Frightful,  therefore,  as  it  may,  at  first  sight  appear,  to  think  of  whole 
streets  and  squares  of  lofty  and  elegant  mansions  uninhabited  and  crum- 
bling down,  it  is  to  me,  at  least,  more  frightful  to  think  of  the  necessary 
final  consequences  of  a  perseverance  in  a  paper-money  system  ;  in  a  sys- 
tem which  draws  wealth  into  masses,  and  spreads  misery  over  the  land ; 
which  gives  the  Government  the  support  of  the  thousands,  and  alienates 
from  it  the  hearts  of  the  millions ;  which  calls  for  an  enormous  standing 
army  in  time  of  peace,  and  which  makes  the  nation  tremble  at  the  thought 
of  war.  Cut  our  way  through  !  That  is  the  only  wise  course  ;  and,  if 
we  have  not  the  courage  to  do  that,  instead  of  being  the  "  envy  and  ad- 
miration of  the  world,"  we  shall  become  an  object  of  its  scorn  and  con- 
tempt. 

In  conclusion,  Sir,  let  me  observe,  that,  as  to  the  fault,  the  blame, 
there  is  no  political  party  to  which  a  share  does  not  belong.  All  have 
supported,  and  even  applauded  the  system,  except  the  Old  Tories,  who 
have  long  been  extinct.  All,  indeed,  of  late  years,  have  been  deceived. 
The  great  deceiver,  Pitt,  deceived  himself.  The  Lord  Chancellor  has  re- 
cently observed,  that  he  several  times  talked  with  Pitt  about  Catholic 
Emancipation ;  but  never  could  get  from  him  "  any  clear  explanation  of 
what  he  meant,  or  wished,  to  do,  or  have  done  !"  I'll  warrant  him  he 
could  not !  And  the  same  may  be  said  as  to  all  Ministers,  for  forty 
years  past,  with  regard  to  the  paper-money  system.  It  served  them  ;  it 
served  their  turn  ;  it  caused  revenue  to  flow  in  ;  it  gave  an  appearance  of 
"prosperity  ;"  and,  as  to  ultimate  effects,  they  never  thought  about  them. 
One  would  have  thought,  that  the  increase  of  the  size  of  London, 
coupled  with  the  increase  of  the  poor-rates,  were  sufficient  to 
set  a  Minister  a-thmldng,  at  any  rate.  But,  the  glare  dazzled  them  all ; 
and  the  character  of  the  Government,  its  very  mind,  became  totally 
changed.  Solidity  used  to  be  the  great  characteristic  of  everything 
belonging  to  England.  Plenty,  great  store  of  good  things,  and  little 
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outside  show.  To  think  nothing-  gamed,  unless  it  was  made  fast  and  to 
last,  for  ever,  appeared  to  be  the  turn  of  the  minds  of  all  Englishmen, 
and  to  be  the  ruling-  maxim  of  their  Government.  What  a  metamor- 
phosis have  they  undergone  under  the  hands  of  Dutch  fund-makers, 
Jews,  and  all  sorts  of  paper-money  vermin. 

AIL,  therefore,  have  a  share  in  the  blame;  Apolitical  parties,  and 
every  man  who  has  been  in  Parliament  for  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  ;  for 
no  one  of  those  men  has  ever  made  an  attempt  to  eradicate,  or  even  to  ex- 
pose the  true  cause  of  the  evil  which  is  at  last  come  upon  us.  The  disputes 
have  been  as  to  the  more  or  less,  but  all  have,  expressly  or  tacitly,  given 
their  support  to  the  thing  itself.  Now  a  step  has  been  taken  towards  its 
destruction  and  towards  a  return  to  national  happiness  and  to  the  English 
character  ;  and  I  hope  that  men  like  you  will  not  be  found  to  endeavour 
to  impede  the  march  of  the  Ministers  in  this  direction.  To  carp  at  their 
expenditure  is  not  only  useless,  but  inconsistent,  as  long  as  they  are  to 
pay  the  interest  of  the  Debt,  and  as  long  as  high  prices  grind  the  labour- 
ers to  the  earth,  fill  their  hearts  with  bitterness,  and  make  them  a  barrel 
of  gunpowder  that  only  waits  for  the  match.  To  go  on  with  paper- 
money  system,  there  must  be  a  great  standing  army  in  time  of  peace, 
which,  besides  its  direct  repulsive  force,  is  necessary  to  draw  off,  and  to 
clothe  and  feed  the  most  sturdy  and  resolute  part  of  the  suffering 
labourers.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  find  fault  with  the  expendi- 
ture. It  is  demanded  by  the  system,  and  must  be  made  as  long  as  the 
system  lasts. 

Lord  GREY  said  lately,  and  he  said  truly,  that  a  change  of  Ministry 
would  be  of  no  use,  without  a  total  change  of  system.  It  was  a  pity  he 
did  not  explain  himself.  But,  if  he  meant  anything  short  of  a  total 
change  of  the  money-system  ;  if  he  meant  anything  short  of  turning  the 
paper-system  into  a  gold-system,  he  certainly  did  not  mean  enough. 
That  change  has  begun,  and  a  million  times  more  important  it  is,  than 
army  estimates,  Six  Acts,  or  anything  else.  Let  Peel's  Bill  go  into  effect, 
and  it  must  produce  a  destruction  of  the  Pitt-paper  system.  This  will, 
indeed,  bring-  "  woe  unto  them,  who  have  joined  house  to  house  and  laid 
field  to  field  ;"  "  of  a  truth,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  many  houses  shall 
be  desolate,  even  great  and  fair,  without  inhabitants  ;"  but,  the  small 
farms  will  again  rise  up,  the  cottages  will  smile,  and  England  will  be 
once  more  happy,  tranquil,  safe  and  truly  great. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  very  great  respect, 
Your  most  humble  and  most  obedient  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT 
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I  can  wait  no  longer  for  the  Evidence,  taken  by  the  Committee,  who 
were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  allegations  in  the  petitions  of  the 
agriculturasses.  The  Committee  made  their  Report  to  the  *'  Grand 
Council  of  the  Nation,"  to  the  "collective  wisdom,"  as  Mr.  Perry  calls 
it,  and  the  "  collective  wisdom  "  resolved  to  have  the  Report  printed, 
at  once,  and  to  leave  time  for  Luke  Hansard  to  print  the  Evidence. 
Luke  prints  at  a  low  price,  I  suppose  ;  and,  therefore,  has  not  been  able 
to  make  much  dispatch.  The  "  collective  wisdom,"  separated  before 
Luke  could  finish  the  job,  which  I  could  have  got  done  in  forty-eight 
hours  !  And  now,  the  collective  wisdom  will  hardly  be  able  to  see  this 
Evidence  before  the  wisdom  is  in  a  state  of  collection  again. 

Nevertheless,  this  Evidence  is  a  matter  of  great  importance ;  for, 
whatever  might  be  the  character  and  views  of  the  parties  giving  it,  they 
suffered  a  great  deal  to  leak  out.  They,  at  any  rate,  described  their  state 
and  that  of  their  labourers;  and,  before  any  sound  opinion  can  be  given 
on  the  Report  itself,  the  Evidence  must  be  read,  or,  at  any  rale, 
its  substance  must  be  stated.  Viewing  it  in  this  light,  I  notified  to  my 
readers  my  intention  to  republish.  the  whole  of  the  Evidence,  and  to 
write  a  couple  of  Registers  on  the  Report,  referring,  as  I  went  on,  to  the 
Evidence.  But  Luke  not  having  got  on  with  the  printing,  I  have  been 
compelled  to  give  up  this  design  ;  and  to  betake  myself  to  my  little  bird, 
who  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  intelligence  about  this  same  Evidence, 
and,  from  his  bill,  I  have  made  minutes  of  the  greater  part  of  it. 
So  that  the  effect  of  Luke's  slow-printing,  will  be  found,  at  last,  to  have 
thrown  no  bar  in  my  way  as  to  this  discussion. 

I  shall  take  the  Report  and  the  Evidence,  and,  from  them,  tell  your 
fortunes  as  true  as  a  hair.  I  shall  show  you,  not  the  way  downwards, 
for  that  you  must  see,  or  feel,  if  you  be  as  blind  as  a  dobbin;  but,  shall 
show  you  the  depths  into  which  you  are  descending,  and  the  torments 
you  have  to  endure.  "Ye  have  set  at  nought  all  my  counsel,  and 
would  none  of  my  reproof.  I  will,  therefore,  laugh  at  your  calamity, 
and  mock  when  your  fear  cometh.  For  the  turning  away  of  the  simple 
shall  slay  them  ;  and  the  prosperity  of  fools  shall  destroy  them."  Pro- 
verbs, ch.  i.  v.  25,  26,  32. 

These  words,  as  applicable  to  you  from  me,  I  quoted  at  the  time  when 
the  "  stern-path  "  men  had  compelled  me  to  flee  to  a  foreign  land.  At 
that  time  you  laughed.  You  laughed  when  the  Lancashire  Reformers 
were  dispersed  by  a  military  force,  or  marched  into  a  prison,  only  for 
being  assembled  to  petition  for  Reform.  You  laughed  and  applauded  at 
the  Manchester  and  Oldham  affairs  of  1819.  You  laughed  when  JOSEPH 
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SWANN  was  sent  by  the  Justices  of  Cheshire  to  be  imprisoned  tor  FOUR 
YEARS  AND  A  HALF.  You  laughed  when  the  Lancashirers  threat- 
ened to  interfere  if  I  attempted  to  enter  their  town.  You  laughed  when 
a  man  was  sent  to  jail  for  ten  weeks  for  going  round  a  town  to  announce 
that  I  was  come  home  in  good  health.  You  laughed  when  Six-acts  were 
passed.  O  !  how  you  laughed,  how  you  mocked,  how  you  showed  your 
bright  wit,  upon  all  these  occasions  !  Well :  I  never  cried :  I  was  sure 
that  the  time  would  soon  come  for  me  to  laugh  :  that  time  is  come  :  laugh 
I  do,  and  laugh  and  mock  I  will. 

However,  I  shall  discuss  your  case  with  seriousness,  with  this  express 
reservation,  that,  when  I  speak  of  the  sufferings  of  you  and  your  peti- 
tioning understrappers,  it  is,  if  you  please,  to  be  clearly  understood, 
that  I  rejoice  at  those  sufferings  for  two  reasons,  first,  because  you  have 
been  enemies  of  reform  ;  and,  second,  because  I  am  convinced,  that  those 
sufferings  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  well-being  and  the  freedom  of  the 
nation  at  large,  and  to  the  stability  and  security  of  his  Majesty's  throne. 

I  am  by  no  means  going  to  take  part  with  the  fund-lords  (except  on  cer- 
tain conditions) ;  but,  I  mean  to  argue  the  case  fairly,  to  do  which  no 
man,  as  far  as  feeling  goes,  is  better  qualified  than  myself,  caring,  as  I 
do,  not  one  single  straw,  which  class  suffers  most.  I  hate  the  muck- 
worm ;  but,  I  am  to  consider,  not  my  own  natural  propensity,  in  this  case, 
but,  what  is  best  for  the  King  and  that  part  of  his  people  who  get  their 
living  by  honest  means.  In  one  short  phrase,  I  am  to  consider,  under 
the  success  of  which  of  the  two  classes  we  are  most  likely  to  obtain  a  re- 
peal of  Six-acts  and  an  abolition  of  the  boroughs.  And,  really,  when  I 
look  at  the  cause  of  these,  I  do  not  see  so  clearly  the  efforts  of  the  muck- 
worm. I  cannot  trace  these,  and  especially  the  latter  (which  is  by  far 
the  greatest  evil  of  the  two),  to  the  muck- worm.  Therefore,  in  this  re- 
spect, I  must,  in  my  conscience,  say  "  Good  muck- worm,  harmless  muck- 
worm ;  I  will  not  hurt  thee,  muck-worm." 

It  is  now  evident  to  all  of  you,  even  the  most  silly  (and,  God  only 
knows  how  silly  that  is),  that  you  must  be  wholly  broken  up,  or  that  the 
interest  of  the  Debt  must  be  reduced,  and  "  public  credit  and  national 
faith,"  become  the  subject  of  farces  and  ballads.  This  is  now  evident  to 
all  of  you,  except,  indeed,  those  against  whom  statutes  of  lunacy  have 
already  been  issued.  The  question,  therefore,  is,  whether  under  these 
circumstances,  it  be  better  that  you  should  be  wholly  broken  up,  or  not. 
And  to  answer  this  question,  we  have  simply  to  ascertain,  if  we  can, 
whether  your  being  wholly  broken  up,  will,  or  will  not,  tend  to  give  us 
a  reform. 

To  answer  this  last  question  we  shall  want  a  little  time  :  time  to  see 
how  the  physic  of  manifestly  approaching  ruin  and  misery  works  upon 
you.  If  it  make  reformers  of  you\  then,  indeed,  we  may  lend  a  hand 
to  keep  you  from  being  wholly  broken  up ;  but,  mind  ;  mark  it  well ; 
ponder  well  on  my  words  :  if  you  do  not  become  reformers,  every  stroke 
that  can  be  given  in  favour  of  the  fund- lords,  will  be  given,  and  that,  too, 
with  hearty  goodwill. 

I  can  see  your  wishes  clearly  enough.  You  wish  to  see  some  reduction 
of  army,  salaries,  places,  sinecures,  pensions,  and  the  like;  and  then,  to 
turn  to  the  fund-lords,  and  say  ;  "  Come  :  we  have  seen  other  things  re- 
duced :  and,  now,  you  must  reduce/'  I  beg  your  pardon  !  This  will  not 
do.  The  money  has  been  borrowed.  Your  lands  are  pledged  for  the 
interest.  None  of  your  shuffling.  Deduct  one  single  farthicg  you  can- 
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not,  until  every  tiling  else  be  taken  off  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  bare  existence  of  Government.  The  clergy  begin,  for  instance,  to 
complain,  that  they  are  paying  too  much  to  the  fund-lords.  Now,  let  us 
see  how  this  matter  stands.  The  clergy  (besides  all  their  tithes  and  other 
income)  have  had  given  to  them  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  money  since 
1800.  Perhaps  it  may  be  nearly  two  millions.  Whence  did  this  money 
come?  Answer  me  that  question.  Where  did  this  money  come  from? 
Out  of  your  estates  ?  Out  of  the  revenue  ?  No  such  thing.  Loans 
have  been  made  every  year  all  the  while.  There  was  not  money  enough 
arising  from  the  revenue  to  pay  with  ;  consequently  that  which  was  given 
away,  came  out  of  the  loans  !  Ah,  ah  !  What,  you  start,  do  you,  Mr. 
Parson ! 

Now,  look  at  this  matter,  and  say,  whether  the  nation  will  ever  bear  to 
see  the  clergy  keep  this  money,  whilst  those  who  have  lent  the  money 
shall  suffer  a  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  million  and  a  half  lent ! 
This  would  be  so  flagrantly  unjust ;  it  would  be  such  an  outrage  on  all 
the  principles  of  justice  and  honesty,  that  it  never  could  be  tolerated.  O, 
no!  Before  the  interest  of  the  Debt  can  be  touched,  the  church  must 
refund,  to  be  sure  ! 

This  is  only  one  item  amongst  hundreds.  It  is  easier  for  you  to  talk, 
then,  than  for  you  to  do,  in  the  way  of  causing  a  reduction  of  the  Debt. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  a  man,  have,  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
had  thirty  or  forty  thousand  a  year  given  him,  and  has  been  getting  to- 
gether an  enormous  estate  with  the  money.  It  is,  as  in  the  former  case, 
clear,  clear  as  day-light,  that  this  estate  has  come  out  of  the  loans.  And, 
can  it  be  possible,  then,  that  the  interest  of  those  very  loans  would  be  re- 
duced,  while  he  kept  the  estate  ? 

These,  my  lords  of  the  soil,  are  little  spices,  little  foretastes,  of  what 
you  have  to  expect  from  us  of  the  reform  school.  We  shall  never,  be 
you  assured,  sanction  any  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  Debt,  until 
we  see  the  matter  clearly  settled  with  Burke's  executors,  who  have  now 
received,  since  his  death,  fifty-five  thousand  pounds  of  principal  money, 
on  account  of  pensions  granted  to  him  to  be  payable  after  his  death  ! 
What !  are  these  fifty-five  thousand  pounds,  which,  for  the  reasons  before 
stated,  must  have  come  out  of  the  loans  to  be  kept  by  these  executors 
(who  are  not  named  to  us),  and,  while  they  keep  the  principal,  is  the 
interest  on  the  loans  to  be  reduced  ? 

It  is  quite  surprising  what  we  shall  be  able  to  do,  when  we  come  to 
look  things  up  a  little.  We  are  not  so  poor  as  we  think  ourselves.  At 
any  rate,  until  we  have  hunted  up  all  our  odds  and  ends  ;  till  we  have 
made  a  muster  of  our  means,  I,  for  my  part,  shall  never  be  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  interest  of  the  Debt;  that  is  flat  and  plain,  and  that  I  will 
stand  to ;  and  I  ought  to  have  as  much,  at  least,  to  say  and  do  in  this  mat- 
ter as  any  two  hundred  of  the  very  best  of  you  If  you  talk  about  reform 
of  Parliament  •  and  talk  about  it,  and  begin  to  call  for  it  too,  BEFORE 
you  call  for  a  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  Debt ;  that  will,  in  my  view  of 
it,  alter  the  case  altogether.  A  sacrifice  that  we  might  be  willing  to  make 
for  the  general  good ;  a  sacrifice  in  which  all  would  participate,  and  by 
which  all  would  be  ultimately  benefitted,  would  be  cheerfully  endured, 
while  a  sacrifice  made  of  great  numbers  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  only  would 
be  intolerable. 

Mr.  BARING  was  thought  "  rather  strong,"  when  he  compared  the 
Horse-tax  repealers  to  a  "  band  of  robbers ;  "  but,  really,  if  there  be 
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persons,  who,  after  having  borrowed,  or  approved  of  borrowing1,  money 
to  carry  on  what  has  been  carried  on,  and  who  now  expect  to  get  out  of 
the  paying-  the  interest  in  full,  without  a  reform  of  the  Parliament, 
they  must,  if  not  very  dishonest,  be  very  great  fools.  The  case  is  this : 
the  money  was  borrowed  of  the  fund-lords  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
down  persons  accused  of  having  designs  on  rich  men  s  property  :  falsely 
accused,  but  that  is  no  matter.  Money  was  borrowed,  for  instance,  to 
defray  the  expense?  of  keeping  down  the  Radicals.  Very  well.  They 
have  been  kept  down  ;  but,  will  those  who  approved  of  the  loan  and  of 
the  object,  think  (now  the  desirable  object  is  obtained)  of  refusing  to  pay 
the  interest  of  the  money  borrowed  for  that  object  ? 

Thus,  you  see,  my  lords  of  the  soil  and  boroughs,  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  upon  this  subject.  I  have  always  been,  and  I  am  now,  for 
a  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  Debt,  the  reasons  for  which  I  have,  over 
and  over  again  stated  ;  but,  I  am  not  for  it  for  the  benefit  of  a  few,  and 
those  few  the  mast  opulent  too  !  Rather  than  this,  let  Jerusalem  triumph  ; 
let  the  orange-boys  walk  over  the  fox-hunters :  for,  as  I  once  before 
said,  we,  the  mass  of  the  people,  should  have  a  better  chance  with  the 
orange-boys.  1  dare  say  that  the  orange-boys  would  be  for  a  reform  • 
but,  at  any  rate,  I  know  this,  that,  if  they  were  not,  we  should  lead  them 
the  life  of  a  dog:  and  ail  your  money-loving  fellows  like  quiet.  They 
will  wink  at,  and  even  assist  in,  severities  and  cruelties  of  any  kind  and 
to  any  degree.  The  wretches  have  approved  of  every  act  of  injustice  and 
cruelty  committed  within  the  last  five  years.  They  would  see  a  whole  peo- 
ple flayed  alive  for  the  sake  of  obviating  a  chance  of  losing  their  money, 
or  any  part  of  it.  But,  they  are  less  vigorous  than  you  :  equally  cruel, 
but  less  vigorous :  the  difference  is  that  between  the  cuckoo  and  the 
kite. 

This  Number  of  the  Fortune-Teller  is  intended  merely  as  introduc- 
tory to  those  that  are  to  follow.  I  intend,  that  the  Numbers  shall  extend 
no  further  than  four,  in  the  course  of  which  I  shall  examine  the  Report 
and  also  the  Evidence  ;  and  shall  tell  your  fortunes  with  great  exactness. 
This  Number,  therefore,  is  merely  a  flourish  previous  to  the  charge. 
Though  even  here  I  have  been  unable  to  refrain  from  touching  on  matters 
that  might  have  been  reserved  for  a  future  stage  of  my  work.  In  my  next  I 
shall  take  the  Report  by  the  throat,  and  show  how  little  is  required  to  sa- 
tisfy the  singularly  moderate  desires  of  the  "  collective  wisdom/' 

WM.  COBBETT. 
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ON  THE  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  AND  EVIDENCE. 


(Political  Register,  September,  1821.) 


LETTER   I. 

LANDLORDS,  Worth,  Sussex,  1st  September,  1821. 

1.  In  a  former  Register  I  opened  this  subject,  in  what  I  called  the^zrstf 
Number  of  a  series  of  articles.     Since  that  day,  I  have  obtained  a  copy  of 
the  Evidence,  subjoined  to  the  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Committee,  of 
which  Committee  Mr.  GOOCH  was  chairman.     I  had,   before,  obtained 
extracts,  and  had  made  minutes ;  but  upon  examining  the  Evidence,  at 
full  length,  I  find  what  I  before  possessed  to  be  very  imperfect  as  to  some 
weighty  particulars.     Indeed,  the  papers  now  before  me  furnish,  if  my 
mind  be  equal  to  the  task,  matter  for  the  most  instructive  essays,  on  the 
management  of  a  nation's  affairs,  that  writer  ever  penned  and  people  ever 
perused.     We  have  here,  though   mixed  up  pell-mell ;   though  throwed 
together  like  all  sorts  of  grain  with  all  sorts  of  chaflf,  with  the  addition 
of  dirt  and  dust  and  muck  and  dung ;  all  the  materials  for  showing,  how 
it  is  that  a  people  is  rendered  happy  or  miserable,  contented  or  discon- 
tented, loyal  or  disaffected,  by  the  measures  of  a  government. 

2.  Will  you,  the  Landlords,  read  these  Essays  with  attention  and  pa- 
tience ?     No  ;  not  you,  indeed  ;  but,  the  Essays  will  live  to  bear  witness 
of  your  great  injustice  and  of  your  greater  folly;   and,  the  historian, 
when  he  is  giving  an  account  of  the  revolutions  of  these  times,  of  the 
sappings,  the  underminings,  the  explosions,  of  these  days,  and  especially 
of  the  silentya//  of  the  o/dand  silent  rise  of  the  new,  proprietors  of  the 
land,  will,  for  the  causes  of  so  apparently  unaccountable  an  event,  refer 
to  these  very  Essays. 

3.  The  Report  and  Evidence  make  a  closely-printed  folio  volume  of 
479  pages.     These  have  been  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  by  a 
Committee,  appointed,  in  March  last,  to  examine  into  the  allegations  of 
numerous  petitions  complaining  of  distress  in  the  affairs  of  agriculture, 
which  Committee  made  their  Report  and  brought  in  the  Evidence  on  the 
18th  of  June.     The  Members  of  the  Committee  were, 

Mr.  Gooch.  Mr.  Estcourt. 

Lord  Castlereagh.  Mr.  S.  Bourne. 

Mr.  F.  Robinson.  Mr.  Tremayne. 

Lord  Althorp.  Sir  Wm.  Rowley. 

Mr.  Bankes.  Mr.  Calthorpe. " 

Mr.  Brougham.  Mr.  Hunter  Blair. 

Mr.  Huskisson.  Mr.  Irving. 

Sir  E.  Knatchbull.  Sir  T.  Lethbridge, 
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Mr.  S.  Wortley.  Mr.  Littleton. 

Mr.  Baring.  Mr.  Alderman  Bridges, 

Sir  H.  Parnell.  Mr.  N.  Calvert. 

Mr.  Wodehouse.  Mr.  Ricardo. 

Mr.  Western.  Mr.  Curwen. 

Mr.  H.  Sumner.  Mr.  D.  Browne. 

4.  Now,  before  I  proceed  to  an  examination  of  these  papers,  which 
are,  on  account  of  the  subject,  of  the  greatest  possible  public  importance, 
it  seems  necessary  to  give  a  general  description  of  the  Report  and  of  the 
Evidence,  if  any  such  description   can  reach   things   so  uncommonly 
heterogeneous  in  their  matter  and  confused  in  their  manner. 

5.  What  the  Report  ought  to  have  been  is  clearly  enough  pointed  out 
by  the  tenor  of  the  petitions,  which  complained  of  distress  amongst  the 
farmers,  and  which  prayed  for  relief  generally,  or,  particularly,  by  means 

of  a  tax  on  imported  corn.  Now,  the  first  thing  to  ascertain  was, 
whether  the  distress  really  existed,  and,  if  it  did,  to  what  degree.  Next, 
whether  the  distress  were  temporary,  or  permanent,  and  this  should 
have  brought  out  a  clear  explanation  of  the  cause,  or  causes,  of  the  dis- 
tress. Then  would  have  followed,  whether  any  relief  at  all  could  be 
given  by  the  House,  and  if  it  could,  whether  it  ought  to  be  given ;  and 
here  would  have  come  in  a  clear  view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  several 
classes  of  the  community  were  affected  by  the  return  of  low  prices,  and 
in  which  they  had  been  effected  by  high  prices  ;  and  the  causes  of  those 
low  and  those  high  prices  ought  to  have  been  clearly  laid  before  the 
House ;  in  order  that  it  might  have  seen,  what  ground  there  was  for 
hope,  that  relief  would  come  from  the  mere  operations  of  time  ;  or,  if  it 
could  see  no  such  hope,  what  measures,  other  than  those  called  for  by 
the  petitioners  (if  those  were  not  proper  to  be  adopted)  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  take  into  its  consideration. 

6.  Instead  of  this,  what  have  we  ?     Numerous  statements,  many  of 
them  foreign  to  the  subject,  a  set  of  arguments  and  opinions,  not  at  all 
tending  to  the  elucidation  of  the  matter  in  question,  but  manifestly  in 
mere  opposition  to  the  opinions,  the  apprehensions,  and  the  prayers  of 
the  petitioners  ;  a  smoothly-written  and  badly-arranged  essay  on  prices 
of  farm-produce,  as  affected  by  seasons  and  by  currency,  and  on  the  de- 
gree in  which  property,  and  landed  property  especially,  is  aftected  by 
those  prices.     As  to  the  objects,  they  manifestly  are,  to  prevent  the  pass"- 
ing  of  another  corn-bill ;  to  create  a  belief  that  the  distress  is  less  than 
it  has  been  represented ;   to  cause  it  to  be  believed  that  the  distress  is 
merely  temporary,  that  it  has  reached  its  highest  point,  and  will  speedily 
pass  away  ;  to  lull  the  farmers  (and  more  especially  the  landlords)  by  a 
hope  of  a  reduction  of  taxes  sufficient  to  afford  them  relief;  to  excite 
horror  against  all  attempts  to  obtain  relief  by  a  reduction  of  the  interest 
of  the  Debt,  and,  above  all  things,  to  cause  it  to  be  believed,  that  the 
evil,  be  it  what  it  may,  in  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Government. 

7.  The  manner  of  the  Report,  its  way  of  going  to  work  and  of  pro- 
ceeding, is  such,  that,  to  take  the  paper  in  its  own  order  would  be  to 
give  rise,  not  to  any  clear  comprehension  of  its  matter,  but  to  a  confused 
mass  of  ideas  respecting  that  matter.     So  true  it  is,   that  a  man  may 
write  smoothly,  and  even  with  clearness  when  we  look  at  the  several 
parts  of  his  performance  in  a  detached  state ;  and,  at  the  same  time  be 
destitute  of  compass  of  mind  sufficient  to  place  the  thing,  as  a  whole, 
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clearly  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Such  is  the  case  of  the  writer,  or 
writers,  of  this  Report ;  for,  like  a  being  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
they  seem  to  have  been  many.  Probably  Mr.  HUSKISSON,  under  the  di- 
rection chiefly  of  the  stern-path  politicians,  though  there  is,  here-and- 
there,  a  passage,  which  seems  impossible  to  have  come  from  the  brain 
of  any  living  soul,  save  that  of  the  hole-digging  thunderer  himself. 

8.  Clearly  to  state  in  detail  the  meaning  of  such  a  performance  is  no 
easy  matter  ;  and  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  give  to  its  errors  and  absur- 
dities a  full  exposure.     The  divers  matters  are  so  mixed  up',   they  are 
made  to  run  so  muck  into  one  another-  there  is,  in  short,  such  confusion, 
that  it  requires  no  common  degree  of  labour  to  separate  them  in  such 
way  as  to  reduce  the  assertions  contained  in  the  mass  to  any  thing  like 
distinct  propositions. 

9.  This,   however,  is  what  I  must  endeavour  to  do;   or,  it  will  be 
wholly  useless  for  me  to   attempt  an  exposure  of  the  errors  and  the 
fooleries  that  lie  so  thickly  spread  before  me. 

10.  Come,  then,  landlords,  let  us  state  the  case  :  let  us  ourselves  rise 
above  the  fog.     The  case  is  this  :  the  farmers  in  name,  and  the  landlords 
in  fact,  complain  of  distress ;  that  is  to  say,  of  a  falling-off  in  their  gains, 
or  incomes.     They  ascribe  this  to  low  prices,  and  seek  a  remedy  in  a  tax 
on  foreign  corn.    The  Reporters,  that  is  to  say,  those  who  concur  in  views 
with  the  Ministers,   say,  that  the  remedy  will   be  found  without  a  new 
corn-bill  ;  without  a  repeal  of  Peel's  bill ;   and  without  that  which  they 
call  a  breach  of  national  faith.     /  say,  that  a  tax  on  foreign  corn,  and 
that  a  new  corn-bill  of  whatever  description,   would  do  you  and  your 
farmers  no  good ;  but,  that,  without  a  repeal  of  Peel's  bill,  or,  without 
what  is  called  a  breach  of  national  faith,  the  present  landlords  must  lose 
their  estates. 

11.  The  Ministers  are  aware  of  the  great  extent  of  the  belief  in  the 
soundness  of  my  opinions.     They  are  well  aware  of  the  many  thousands 
of  sensible  men,  who  think  precisely  with  me  upon  the  subject.     They 
are  not  ignorant,  that  many,  and  even  a  great  many,  even  of  the  land- 
lords, while  they  piously  wish  the  prophet  at  the  devil,  do,  nevertheless, 
firmly  believe  in  the  prophecy.     Therefore,  the  great  object  of  the  Re- 
port is,  to  persuade  you  into  the  belief,  that  the  prophecy  is  false,  and 
that  Peel's  bill,  full  interest  of  the  Debt,  and  all  may  still  go  on,  and  that 
you,  the  present  landlords,  will  not  lose  your  estates. 

12.  I  am  happy  in  the  thought  that  I  am  able  to  prove  to  you,  that 
tbe  contrary  is  the  fact ;  notwithstanding  the  uncommon  pains  that  have, 
for  years,  been  taken  to  (juiet  your  alarms  on  this  score,  and  the  pains 
not  less  extraordinary  that  have  been  taken   to  excite  your  alarms  on 
another  score.     Acquired  cunning  has  long  been  co-operating  with  native 
ignorance  and  impudence  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  combined  ob- 
ject, which,  if  it  be  accomplished,  will  hardly  be  able  to  tell,  to  which  of 
the  three  it  is  most  indebted,  seeing  that  I  myself  should,  without  great 
time  for  making  the  estimate,  be  very  loth  to  say  which,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  has  been  most  conspicuous  in  this  series  of  efforts,  lack  of  sin- 
cerity, lack  of  modesty,  or  lack  of  brains. 

13.  However,   sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof;  and,  there- 
fore, without  looking  further  back  than  the  bulky  book  before  us,  let  us 
now  see  what  this  production  contains.     It  contains,  expressly  or  in  sub- 
stance, certain  assertions.     It  will  be  of  advantage  to  state,   as  briefly  as 
may  be,  all  these  assertions,  before  I  proceed  to  remark  upon  any  one  of 
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them  ;  and,  that  you  may  clearly  see  your  fate,  and  begin  by  times  to 
enjoy  a  foretaste  of  your  ultimate  degradation,  I  shall  endeavour  to  sepa- 
rate the  divers  sorts  of  seed  and  grain  and  pulse,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, the  divers  sorts  of  chaff  and  husks,  that  I  here  find  mixed  up  toge- 
ther, and  to  place  each  sort  in  a  parcel  by  itself. 

14.  Observe,  the  tendency  of  the  Report,  its  direct  tendency,  the  point 
of  which  it  never  loses  sight,  is,  to  persuade  you,  that,  though  Peel's  Bill 
be  not  repealed,  and  though  the  interest  of  the  Debt  be  not  reduced,  you 
will  not  lose  your  estates.     In  support  of  this  there  are  divers  statements 
and  arguments  amounting  to  certain  assertions.     Some  of  these  are  cor- 
rect and  many  more  erroneous.     These  assertions  I  shall  first  state  ;  then 
make  my  remarks  on  them,  one  by  one,  in  regular  order;  and,  by  the 
time  that  I  have  done,  you   will,  I  think,  find  your  fortunes  told  to  a 
hair. 

15.  The  Report  itself  I  have   published  before,  in  the  form  of  the 
Register.   I  have,  in  that  publication,  numbtrcd  the  paragraphs,  for  the 
sake  of  easy  reference  when  I  came  to  write  on  it;  as  I  now  number  the 
paragraphs  of  these  Essays,  or  Letters.     In  stating  the  assertions,  just 
alluded  to,  I  shall  put  against  each  figures  denoting  the  paragraphs  of  the 
Report,   which,  expressly  or  substantially,   contain  the  assertion  against 
which  the  figures  are  placed.     This  will  save  a  great  deal  of  room  and 
time  which  must  otherwise  be  spent  in  quotations.     The  assertions  are, 
then,  as  follows : 

i.     That  the  Farmers  and  Landlords  are  of  a  manly  character  >  and  a 
most  meritorious  class  of  the  community.  5,  83. 

ii.    That,  at  present  prices,  an  arable  farm  can  yield  no  profit,  but  must 
be  productive  of  loss.  2. 

in.    That  consumption  and  revenue  have  not  fallen  off.  3. 

iv.    That  the  distress  is  not  so  great  as  has  been  Imagined.  4,  5. 

v.     That  abundant  harvests  have  contributed  to  the  distress.   12, 13,  21, 
22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  34,  84. 

vi.    That  sudden  transition  from  war  to  peace  is  not  yet  over.  20. 

vn.   That  other  nations  suffer  in  the  same  way  that  we  do.   19,  20. 
vm.  That  distress  of  this  sort  is  nothing  new  in  our  history.   14,  15,  i6, 
17,  18. 

ix.  That  taxation  does  something,  but  not  much,  in  creating  this  dis- 
tress. 60,  61,  6'2,  63,  64,  65,  66. 

x.  That  the  interest  of  the  Debt  ought  not  to  be  reduced,  and  that  the 
fundholders  have  a  right  to  what  they  get.  85,  86,  87. 

xi.    That  Peel's  Bill  ought  not  to  be  repealed.  87. 

xn.  That  rents  will  not  fall  so  low  as  some  expect ;  that  prices  will  not 
fall  so  low  as  some  predict ;  that  agriculture  will  not  decline  ;  that 
our  prosperity  in  war  has  added  to  the  capital  to  feed  agricul- 
ture with;  that  things  will  right  themselves;  and  that  the  Land- 
lords will  be  as  prosperous  as  before  the  lute  wars.  6,  7,  8,  9, 
10,  11,  54,  58,. 87. 

xni.  That  the  ascendancy  of  the  landed  interest,  as  evinced  by  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Constitution,  is  most  beneficial  to  the  country.  55. 

16.  Such  are,  in  substance,  the  assertions  of  the  Report.     I  have  pur- 
posely omitted  all  that  it  says,  pro  and  con,  all  its  pros  and  cons,  about 
Corn-bills  I  have  omitted;  as  being  wholly  unworthy  of  the  notice  of  any 
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rational  being-.  And,  as  to  the  "  evidence"  relating  to  Corn-bills,  that 
is  to  say  the  opinions  of  farmers,  landlords  and  corn-dealers  upon  this 
subject,  I  should  no  more  think  of  commenting-  on  them  than  on  the  chat- 
tering- of  so  many  pies.  Leaving  this  shocking  gibberish  aside,  let  us 
proceed  to  examine  these  assertions  one  by  one. 

r.   That  the  Farmers  and  Landlords  are  of  a  MANLY  CHARACTER,  and 
a  MOST  MERITORIOUS  class  of  the  community,  o,  83. 

17.  This  would,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be  a  mere  instance  of  coaxing; 
a  thing  quite  beneath  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be 
sure,  and  unworthy  of  serious  notice.     Nevertheless,  I  cannot  let  it  pass; 
for,  I  think  it  as  little  deserved  as  any  praise  that  ever  was  bestowed  in  the 
world,  not  excepting  that  which,   I,   in  my  days  of  darkness,  used  to 
bestow  upon  "Glory."     What,  1  should  be  glad  to  know,  makes  this  the 
"  most  meritorious  class  of  the  community"?     Have  they  greater  merit 
than  manufacturers,  artisans,  sailors,  soldiers,  or  any  other  class  ?     In 
what  does  their  peculiar  and  pre-eminent  merit  consist?    This,  therefore, 
is  mere  vulgar  parlance  ;  and  unworthy  of  any  document  having  an  offi- 
cial character  about  it.    It  is  familiar,  common,  low,  unseemly,  and  if  not 
absolutely  mean,  wholly  destitute  of  propriety.     And,  as  to  the  manly 
character  of  the  Farmers  and  Landlords,  where  are  we  to  look  for  a  proof 
of  that?     Is  it  to  be  found  in  their  crying  petitions ;  or  in  any  part  of 
that  conduct,  which,  by  supporting  the  several  sets  of  Ministers  for  forty 
years  past,  through  thick  arid  through  thin,  has  been  the  principal  cause 
of  that  long  series  of  unwise,  thoughtless,  desperate,  and,  in  many  cases, 
unfeeling  measures,  which   have  at  last  produced   this  very  distress  of 
which  these  men  complain  ?     If  other  classes  have  been  guilty  of  the 
same  tame  and  dastardly  acquiescence ;  even   that  does  not  justify  this 
eulogium,  which,  as  it  was  wholly  uncalled  for,  wholly  unsuited  to  the 
occasion,  is  also  wholly  unmerited  by  the  facts  of  the  case. 

1 8.  It  is  possible,  but  I  am  almost  afraid  to  entertain  a  supposition 
that  reflects  so  little  credit  on  the  writer  of  the  Report ;  it  is  possible  that 
this  eulogium  ;  this  manliness,  this  merit,   might  refer  to  the  conduct  of 
these  persons  as  armed  men  !     if  this  be  the  case  I  deny  the  thing  in  still 
more  positive  terms.     Against  whom  did  they  arm  ?     Was  it  against  the 
enemy  ?     Was  it  to  fight  in  Spain  or  in  Flanders  ;   in   Egypt  or  in  Hol- 
land, that  they  mounted  their  untaxed  horses,  and  received  out  of  taxes 
in  great  part  paid  by  their  labourers,  from  two  to  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year  ?     In  short,   who  did  they  ever  fight  with  ;  who  did  they 
ever  draw  their  swords  upon ;  against  whom  did  they  ever  defend  any- 
body,  and  if  they  did  ever  defend  anybody,  who  was  it  they  defended  ? 
They  have,  in  this  their  military  capacity,  occasioned  the  expenditure  of 
millions  of  the  public  money ;  and  have  thus  received  and  swallowed  up, 
a  part  of  the  loans,  which  have  so  accumulated  into  that  Debt,  of  the  op- 
pressive effects  of  which  they  now  feel  only  a  part  of  their  share.    I  deny, 
therefore,  that  we  possess  any  proofs  of  any  particular  manliness  of  cha- 
racter in  them ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  that,  taking  them  as  a  body,  and 
allowing  largely  for  honourable  exceptions,  they  are  the  least,  instead  of 
the  most,  meritorious  class  of  the  community. 

ii.  That,  at  present  prices,  an  arable  farm  can  yield  no  PROFIT,  but 
must  be  productive  of  LOSS.  2. 

19.  This  is  a  very  strange  assertion  to  make !     Upon  the  face  of  it,  it 
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cannot  be  true.  But,  T  will  take  the  very  words  of  the  Report  here.  The 
Committee  state  the  proposition  in  the  following  words  : — "  That,  at  the 
"  present  price  of  corn,  the  returns  to  the  occupier  of  an  arable  farm, 
"  after  allowing  for  the  interest  of  his  investment,  are  by  no  means 
11  adequate  to  the  charges  and  outgoings  ;  of  which  a  considerable  pro- 
"  portion  can  be  paid  only  out  of  the  capitals,  and  not  from  the  profits, 
"  of  the  tenantry." 

20.  This  is  really  very  bad  writing.  There  is  an  affectation  of  that 
mysterious  technicality,  which,  in  plain  English,  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  stang,  and  which  is  incomprehensible,  without  great  trouble,  to  men 
of  common  understandings.  It  is  difficult  to  know,  indeed,  precisely 
what  the  Committee  do  mean  here.  From  the  concluding  part  of  the 
sentence,  one  would  be  led  to  suppose,  that  the  charges  and  outgoings 
of  a  farm  ought  to  be  paid  out  of  the  profit*  of  tiie  farmer;  but,  the 
pro/its  consist  of  that  which  remains  clear,  after  all  the  outgoings  of 
every  description  are  satisfied.  This,  therefore,  is  a  blundering  descrip- 
tion of  the  case  ;  and  the  meaning  is,  as  stated  above,  that  an  arable  farm, 
at  present  prices  of  corn,  yields  no  profit,  but  is  productive  of  a  loss. 

'21.  Even,  however,  with  this  explanation,  the  description  here  given 
by  the  Committee  is  very  inadequate.  The  "  investment,"  as  it  is  here 
affectedly  called,  but,  which,  in  better  language,  would  be  called,  the  live 
and  dead  stock  of  the  farm,  must  bear  an  exact  proportion  to  the  price 
of  corn  and  other  produce;  and,  observe,  the  rent  must  bear  the  same 
proportion  too,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  farm  be  now  to  be  entered  on  •  and 
this  we  must  infer  is  the  case  supposed ;  or  else,  it  should  have  been 
stated,  that,  at  the  present  price  of  corn,  no  profit  could  be  made  ;  and  a 
loss  must  be  sustained,  with  a  liigh-priccd  stock  and  with  high  rents  jixed 
some  time  back.  For,  without  this  inference,  or  this  qualification,  the 
representation  is  not  only  manifestly  untrue,  but  altogether  ridiculous ; 
seeing  that  it  amounts  to  this :  that,  though  the  farm-stock  and  the  rent 
be  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  produce  ;  and  though  the  farmer  only 
bear  along  with  the  consumers,  his  share  of  tithes  and  taxes,  he  cannot 
farm  to  any  profit,  but  must  farm  to  a  loss.  Now,  if  this  be  the  case  with 
him,  at  this  time,  it  must  be  the  case  with  him  at  all  times;  and  thus  the 
statement  becomes  downright  nonsense. 

22.  If  I  take  a  farm  to-day,  it  matters  nothing  to  me  whether  farm 
produce  be  high-priced  or  low-priced.  If  my  fat  sheep,  when  I  have 
them,  will  sell  for  only  twenty-five  shillings  a-piece,  my  lean  stock  of 
sheep  that  I  have  to  buy  will  cost  me  only  fifteen  or  sixteen  shillings.  If 
my  best  wheat  will  sell  for  only  four  shillings  a  bushel,  four  shillings  a 
bushel  is  all  that  I  have  to  give  for  my  seed  wheat.  Thus,  when  my 
produce  is  low-priced,  there  requires  little  to  expend  in  that  stock,  which 
is  here  affectedly  called  my  "  investment."  At  whatever  price  I  shall 
sell  my  produce,  I  feed  and  pay  my  labourers  and  keep  my  family  till  my 
crop  comes  in.  My  wagons,  carts,  harness,  horses,  in  short,  all  my 
stock,  and  my  rent  too,  all  bears,  and  must  bear,  an  exact  and  just  pro- 
portion to  the  price  of  that  which  I  shall  produce  upon  the  farm. 

2.'3.  I  am  heart-sick,  then,  when  I  hear  the  Committee  talk  of  the 
price  of  corn  being  too  low  to  pay  me  interest  for  my  stock  and  to  de- 
fray the  outgoings  of  my  farm.  If  a  thing  like  this  were  possible,  a 
farm  would  be  worth  nothing ;  a  freehold  estate  would  be  a  burden ; 
chaos  would  be  come  again.  Therefore,  the  Committee  must  mean,  that 
the  farmer  must  lose.,  if  he  be  bound  to  a  high  rent,  and  if  he  have 
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bought  his  stock  in  when  it  was  at  a  high  price.  Yet,  even  in  this  case» 
the  Committee  would  not  be  correct ;  and  this  brings  me  to  speak  0* 
those  payments  which  the  tenants  are  here  said  to  make  out  of  their 
capitals.  Several  of  the  witnesses  were  asked  about  their  losses.  The 
greater  part  of  them  asserted  that  they  had  been  great  losers  of  late 
years;  and  upon  being  asked  how  they  found  the  means  to  get  along 
with  all  those  losses,  they  said  they  made  up  their  payments  out  of  their 
capitals.  They  were  not  frequently  asked  how  they  came  by  those  capi- 
tals ;  but  some  of  them  volunteered  in  observing,  that  they  were  poorer 
than  they  had  been  by  many  thousands  of  pounds.  This  was  a  great  deal 
too  much  for  a  farmer  to  lose  ;  and  I  do  hope,  that  the  times  are  coming 
when  we  shall  hear  of  no  more  such  heavy  Losses,  sustained  by  husband- 
men, who  have  lately  been  perked  up  into  "  agriculturists." 

24.  But,  what  were  these  same  capitals,  out  of  which  the  losses  were 
made    up,    and  which  losses  occasioned    the    complained-of   poverty  ? 
Why,  when  the  thing  comes  to  be  inquired  into,  we  find  that  the  losses 
of  men  who  had  any  thing  of  their  own,  were  merely  imaginary.     That 
it  was  not  loss,  in  fact,  but  cessation  of  enormous  gain.     We  find  that  the 
loss  was  on  the  stock •    not  that  there  was  less  stock;    less  horses,  less 
caws,  less  sheep,  less  wheat,  less  hogs,  or  less  any  thing  else,  but  that 
these  were  estimated  at  a  less  amount  by  these  same  losers.     Mr.  WM. 
ILOTT,  for  instance,  of  Milton  near  Blandford  in  Dorsetshire,  who  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee,   ruled   and  figured  accounts,  which,  in  small 
print,  fill  ten  and  a  half  folio  pages,  and  which  are  surpassed  by  nothing 
except  those  masses  of  figures  which  go  annually  from  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  to  the  trunk-makers  ;  this  WM.  ILOTT;  this  jewel  of  all  bull- 
frog farmers,  had  been  a  great  loser.     Being  asked  at  what  period  his 
losses  commenced,  he  said  from  about  1814.     Then  followed  this:  "Can 
you  at  all  estimate  what  your  aggregate  loss  has  been  ?" — ANSWER  :  "  I 
think,  in  the  year  1813,  I  could  have  retired  with  ten  thousand  pounds, 
or  from  that  to  twelve  thousand  pounds;  and  now,  1  should  think,  not 
more  than  half  the  sum,  or,  at  least,  not  two-thirds/'—  QUESTION  :  "  This 
loss  has  occurred  on  your  own  farm?" — ANSWER:    "Yes;    and   in  the 
diminution  of  the  value  of^tockl" 

25.  Here  we  have  it.     This  is  very  nearly  what  they  all  said,  under 
one  form  of  words  or  another  form  of  words.     They  were  poorer,  they 
said,  because  their  stock,  if  valued  now,  would  not  amount  to  so  much 
nominally,  as  it  would  have  amounted  to,  if  it  had  been  valued  five  or 
six  years  ago. 

26.  Now,  if  one  can  speak  comfort  to  such  disconsolate  persons,  does 
not  Christian  chanty  demand  a  performance  of  the    duty  ?     Mr.  WM. 
ILOTT,  will  you  not  forgive  me  for  all  that  I  have  said  about  bull-frog 
farmers,  and  will  you  not  say,  that  the  Radicals,  to  keep  whom  down,  I 
dare  say,  you  have  an  untaxed  horse,  a  sharp  sword  and   a  well-loaded 
pistol ;  will  you  not  say,  that,  after  all,  the  Radicals,  though  everlastingly 
guilty  of  "  sedition"  and  "  blasphemy,"  are  not  such  bad  sort  of  fellows, 
if  I  who  am  deemed  the  prime  apostle  of  Radicalism,  can  console  you, 
can  heal  that  wounded  heart  of  yours,  by  convincing  you  that,  you  are 
just  as  rich  as  you  were  before  1814  ;  and  that  the  eight  thousand  pounds 
which  you  confess  your  stock   and  capital  are  now  worth  ;    that  those 
eight  thousand  pounds  are  just  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  the  twelve 
thousand  pounds  which  you  think  you  possessed  in  1813  ? 

27.  Mr.  WM.  II.OTT,  the  most  disconsolate  of  all  disconsolate  farmers, 
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listen  for  one  moment,  and  I  will  give  peace  to  your  distressed  soul. 
You  have,  I  dare  say,  many  scores  of  pretty  long-tailed  ewes.  Now,  if 
one  of  those  ewes  will  sell  for  thirty  shillings  at  Apple-Shaw  Fair  ;  and 
if  those  thirty  shillings  will  purchase  as  many  and  as  good  stockings  for 
your  wife,  as  forty-five  or  fifty  shillings  would  have  purchased  for  her  in 
1813  ;  and  if  the  thirty  shillings  will  go  as  far  now  in  the  purchase  of 
all  the  necessaries,  conveniences  and  elegancies  of  life,  as  forty-five  or 
fifty  shillings  would  have  gone  in  1813  ;  if  the  thirty  shillings  will  now 
buy  as  much  malt  and  hops,  and  even  as  much  land  (equal  in  quality)  as 
the  forty-five  or  fifty  shillings  would  have  brought  in  1813  :  if  this  be  the 
case,  are  not  the  thirty  shillings  of  this  day  as  good  as  the  forty-five  or 
fifty  shillings  were  in  1813  !  You  will  take  a  moment  to  think  ;  you  will 
turn  your  head  on  one  side  ;  you  may,  perhaps,  blush  a  little  at  your 
folly;  but  you  will  not  have  the  grace  to  leave  off  calumniating  the 
Radicals  ;  much  less  will  you  think  of  sending  me  a  score  of  ewes  as 
an  atonement  for  your  sins  of  political  hostility  and  Agriculture-ass 
ignorance. 

28.  Thus,  then,  this  is  a  very  gross  error  which  the  Committee  have 
adopted.     They  have  proceeded  upon  the  notions  of  these  vulgar  men, 
who  had  nothing  but  the  money-price  of  their  stock  in  their  eye,  and 
who  wholly  left  out  of  view  the  powers  of  exchange  against  commodities, 
possessed   by  that  stock.     An  ox  is   an  ox ;  and  is  he  not  of  the  same 
real  value  now  that  he  was  four  or  five  years  ago  ?     What  signifies  it 
whether  you  call  him  fifty  -pound  ox  or  twenty -pound  ox,  so  that  he  still 
be  of  the  same  age,  and  has  still  the  same  weight  ?     Thus  it  is  with  re- 
gard to  every  kind  of  stock  ;    and  the  change  in  prices  makes  not  the 
smallest  difference  in  the  real  value  of  the  property  of  the  farmer. 

29.  If,  indeed,  the  farmer  be  in  debt,  when  the  low  prices  come  ;    if 
he  be  bound  to  a  high  nominal  rent ;  then  the  low  prices  operate  against 
him  ;    for  then  he  has  to  give  a  larger  quantity  of  his  produce  than  he 
expected  to  give,  and  than  he  contracted  to  give,  in  payment  of  such  debt 
and  such  rent.     He  must  go  on  hastily  to  his  ruin,  if  the  rent  be  very 
great  in  proportion  to  his  means ;    or  if  the  rent  be  on  the  scale  of  very 
high  prices,  and  of  long  future  duration. 

30.  This,  however,  was  a  view  of  the  matter  which  the  Committee  do 
not  appear  to  have  been   disposed  to  take,  and  for  reasons  which   one 
may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  conjecture.     To  have  laid  down  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  farmer  in  debt  and  a  farmer  not  in  debt ;    between  a 
farmer  now  entering  on  a  farm  and  a  farmer  already  bound  by  contract 
of  some  years  date  :  to  have  laid  down  this  distinction  would  have  been 
at  once  to  open  the  sores,  the  deadly  though  disguised  wounds,  inflicted 
by  the  paper-money  system.     This  was  a  thing  not  to   be  done  at  any 
time,  and  particularly  when  "  the  healinghand  of  time"  was,  in  the  close 
of  the  Report,  intended  to  be  so  pathetically  invoked. 

31.  If  the  Report  had  said,  that,  under  no  circumstances,  the  farmer 
could  gain  so  much  now  as  in  times  of  high  prices,  the  statement  would 
have  been  correct  enough  ;  because,  as  I  shall  have  most  amply  to  prove 
hereafter  from  the  Evidence  itself,  the  principal  part  of  what  the  farmer 
gained  before,  the  system  of  paper-money  enabled  him  to  squeeze  out  of 
the  flesh  and  blood  and  bones  of  the  labourer ;  but  to  say  that  a  farmer 
must  now  necessarily  lose,  is  to  say  that  which  upon  the  very  face  of  it  is, 
to  the  last  degree,  absurd  and  perfectly  monstrous  ;  for,  if  the  fact  were 
such,  noboJy  would  rent  a  farm,  and  the  lands  must  be  thrown  up  for  a 
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scramble.  Scramble,  did  I  say  ?  Why  should  people  scramble  for  that 
which  would  be  good  for  nothing  when  they  have  got  it  ?  Why  prose- 
cute poor  SPENCEANS?  They  were  accused,  and  so  were  the  Re- 
formers, too,  most  falsely  and  most  maliciously,  to  be  sure ;  but  no 
matter  for  that,  the  accusation  against  them  extended  no  further,  than 
that  they  aimed  at  a  division  of  the  lands,  declaring  the  lands  to  be 
•'  the  people's  farm."  To  what  tremendous  uses  were  these  harmless 
though  wild  expressions  turned  !  How  were  they  trumpeted  forth  !  What 
alarm  were  they  made  to  spread !  How  many  thousands  of  riders  did 
they  bring  forth  capering  upon  untaxed  horses  !  And,  now,  here  we 
have  a  Committee  of  that  very  Parliament,  who  enabled  the  Ministers 
to  commit  the  Spenceans  to  the  Tower,  upon  suspicion  of  high  treason  ; 
we  have  a  Committee  of  that  very  legislative  body,  presenting  to  it  a  Re- 
port that  sets  out  with  a  proposition,  which,  twist  it  and  turn  it  how 
you  will,  declares  the  lands  of  England  incapable  of  being  cultivated, 
except  at  a  loss  to  the  cultivator;  that  is  to  say,  declares  those  lands  to 
be  good  for  nothing  ! 

32.  In  the  next  LETTER  I  shall  proceed  with  the  rest  of  the  propositions, 
or  assertions.  I  have  numbered  the  paragraphs  of  this  letter,  in  order 
that  I  may,  as  I  proceed,  refer  to  them  with  facility.  It  is  my  intention 
to  make  these  Letters  form  a  part  of  each  succeeding  Register  (unless 
something  arise  which  demand  immediate  attention),  till  I  come  to  the 
close  of  the  subject,  I  shall,  for  the  future,  have  the  Essays  of  the  Regis- 
ter stereotyped,  that  they  may  never,  hereafter,  be  out  of  print;  and, 
when  this  series  of  LETTERS  is  concluded,  I  intend  to  have  them  bound  in  a 
volume  by  themselves,  so  that  they  may  form  a  distinct  work,  and  maybe 
had  without  encumbering  the  purchaser  with  other  matter  that  he  may 
not  want. 

WM.  COBBETT. 


COBBETT'S  LETTERS  TO  LANDLORDS, 

ON  THE  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  AND  EVIDENCE. 


(Political  Register,  September,  1821.) 


LETTER    II. 

LANDLORDS,  Kensington,  ISth  September,  1821. 

33.  At  the  close  'of  the  last  Letter,  being  paragraph  32,  I  gave  the 
reasons  for  numbering  the  paragraphs.  1  should  now  proceed  with  my 
examination  of  the  propositions  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Committee,  which  propositions  are  all  distinctly  stated  in  paragraph 
15  of  Letter  I,  [SELECTIONS,  p,  139  of  this  Vol.]  But  something  has  oc- 
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curred,  which  demands  immediate  attention ;  and  something1,  too,  which 
appertains  to  the  very  essence  of  this  most  important  subject. 

34.  In  Worcestershire  there  has  been  a  meeting  of  the  YEOMANRY, 
belonging  to  the  Agricultural  Association  of  that  county.    These  gentle- 
men, with  Sir  THOMAS  WINNINGTON  for  their  chairman,  have  passed  cer- 
tain resolutions,  which  resolutions  I  look  upon  as  of  such  great  importance 
that  I  shall  insert  them  here  at  full  length,  and  then  add  such  remarks  of 
my  own  as  the  case  appears  to  me  to  require. 

35.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  resolutions  not  only  relate  immediately  to 
the  subject  of  agricultural  distress ;  but  that  they  contain  some  very  per- 
tinent strictures  on  that  very  Report,  to  elucidate  which  these  letters  of 
mine  are  intended  ;  and  that,  in  short,   these  resolutions  go  at  once  to 
the  root  of  the  evil.     That  which  goes  to  the  root  of  an  evil,  may  with, 
strict  propriety  be  called  radical;  these,  therefore,  are  Radical  resolu- 
tions.    1  insert  the  whole  of  the  advertisement  as  I  find  it  in  the  Wor- 
cester paper  ;  begging  my  correspondents  at  Worcester  to  accept  of  my 
best  thanks  for  having  transmitted  me  copies  of  this  paper.     I  applaud 
their  discernment,  upon  this  occasion.     They  saw  at  once  the  importance 
of  the  thing ;  they  also  saw  how  exactly  it  corresponded  with  my  pre- 
dictions ;  and  their  justice  urged  them  to  put  me  as  soon  as  possible  in 
possession  of  the  facts. 

Worcester,  September  8th,  1821. 

At  a  numerous  and  highly-respectable  MEETING  of  the  YEOMANRY  be- 
longing to  the  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION  of  the  County  of  Worcester, 
held  at  the  Crown  Inn,  in  this  City,  pursuant  to  public  advertisement,  Sir 
THOMAS  WINNINGTON,  Baronet,  in  the  chair  : — 

i.  Resolved  unanimously, 

That  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  which  the  Agricultural  peti- 
tions were  referred,  has  admitted  the  existence  of  the  evils,  complained  of 
by  the  Agricultural  interests,  to  have  been  fully  proved, 
n.  Resolved  unanimously, 

That  while  the  Committee  thus  admits  the  evil,  it  denies  the  efficacy  of,  and  the 
propriety  of  granting,  the  remedy  sought  for  in  those  petitions  ;  and  it  more 
than  insinuates,  that  the  change  in  the  value  of  the  Currency,  brought  about 
by  the  Act  of  the  59th  Geo.  III.  commonly  called  Mr.  Peel's  Bill,  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  Agricultural  distress ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  clearly  ex- 
presses an  opinion,  that  the  prices  of  produce  and  labour,  and  consequently 
rents,  will  go  back  to  the  level  from  which  the  paper  currency  raised  them, 
in.  Resolved  unanimously, 

That  this  Meeting  is  of  opinion,  that  the  prices  of  produce  and  labour,  and  also 
rents,  became,  generally,  doubled  during  the  existence  of  a  depreciated 
paper  currency;  that  the  increased  taxation  of  the  country  was  founded 
upon  such  doubled  prices,  and  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  National  Debt,  and 
of  all  private  debts  and  obligations,  were  contracted  in  property  and  labour 
measured  in  those  doubled  prices, 
iv.  Resolved  unanimously, 

That  the  Committee,  contemplating  this  reduction  of  prices,  ruinous  as  it  has 
already  been  to  thousands,  and  overwhelming  as  it  must  ultimately  prove  to 
all,  attempts  to  justify  it  on  the  ground  of  rigidly  adhering  to  good  faith,  a 
principle  which  this  Meeting  at  once  recognizes ;  but  this  Meeting  is  at  a 
loss  to  understand,  how  it  consists  with  good  faith,  that  the  property  of  the 
landowner  and  cultivator,  and  the  prices  of  produce  and  labour,  should  be 
brought  back  from  the  level  to  which  they  had  been  raised  by  a  depreciated 
paper  currency  to  the  ancient  bullion  standard,  while  the  charges  to  the 
landholder,  the  sinecurist,  and  the  placeman,  contracted  in,  a  similar  paper 
currency,  are  exempted  from  a  similar  reduction. 

VOL.    VI.  L 
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v.  Resolved  unanimously, 

That  it  appears  to  this  Meeting,  that  not  only  will  good  faith  be  violated  by  at- 
tempting, under  such  circumstances  and  in  so  partial  a  manner,  to  return 
to  the  ancient  bullion  standard,  but  that  the  measures  in  progress  for  ac- 
complishing this  object  will  be  found  as  impracticable  as  destructive ;  inas- 
much as  the  ruin  of  the  productive  classes  of  society  must,  in  the  end, 
recoil  upon  the  unproductive,  by  making  it  impossible  much  longer  to  pay 
either  the  interest  of  the  Debt  or  the  charges  of  the  Government. 
vi.  Resolved, 

That  while  we  consider  a  great  part  of  our  distresses  to  have  originated  in  the 
foregoing  causes,  we  are  still  of  opinion,  that  the  admission  of  foreign  grain, 
duty  free,  in  this  country,  adds  grievously  to  the  difficulties  of  the  landed 
interest,  by  allowing  the  foreign  grower  to  reap  the  benefit  of  supplying  our 
markets,  without  contributing  any  share  of  our  taxes  and  burdens. 
vii.  Resolved  unanimously, 

That  this  Meeting,  duly  impressed  with  the  value  of  the  zealous  endeavours  and 
meritorious  exertions  of  George  Webb  Hall,  Esq.,  beg  to  return  him  their 
sincere  thanks. 
vin.  Resolved  unanimously, 

That  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  to  Thomas  Sherlock  Gooch,  Esq.  M.P.; 
Sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  Bart,  M.P.;  J.  C.  Curweii,  Esq.  M.P.;  C.  C.  Wes- 
tern, Esq.,  M.P.;  and  to  those  other  Members  of  the  Legislature  who  with 
them  have  eloquently  and  ably  advocated  the  cause  of  Agriculture. 
ix.  Resolved  unanimously, 

That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  also  given  to  the  Committee  at  Hen- 
derson's, for  their  great  and  valuable  services. 

That  these  Resolutions  be  inserted  in  the  two  Worcester  newspapers,  and  also  in 
the  Farmers'  Journal ;  and  that  a  Petition,  founded  on  the  above  Resolu- 
tions, be  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Members  for  the 
County. 

(Signed) 

THOMAS  WINNINGTON. 
The  Chairman  having  left  the  Chair, 
Resolved  unanimously, 

That  the  best  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  to  him  for  his  kindness  in  taking 
the  Chair,  and  for  his  able  conduct  in  the  same. 

36.  LANDLORDS,  I  hope  you  will  have  read  these  resolutions  with 
attention,  and  if  you  have,  can  you  forbear  to  exclaim,  "What !  forget 
"  Cobbett !  Not  thank  him,  without  whose  writing's  these  resolutions 
"  could  not  have  been  passed  and  promulgated,  without  exposing-  the 
"  Association  of  Yeomanry  to  be  knocked  in  the  head  with  stones  torn  up 
"  from  the  pavement  in  the  streets  of  Worcester  !  What !  not  thank 
"  him,  who  and  who  alone,  has  taught  the  principles  upon  which  these 
"  resolutions  are  founded  ;  who  has  put  into  the  mouths  of  this  Meeting, 
"  even  the  very  words  that  they  make  use  of;  who  has  taught  the  coun- 
"  try  to  be  prepared  for  the  passing  of  such  resolutions,  and  for  the 
"  grounding  of  petitions  on  them  !  Not  thank  him,  on  whose  pen  these 
"  Yeomanry  must  still  rely  for  success  in  their  endeavours  to  preserve 
"  themselves  from  ruin ;  and  who  has  only  to  take  part  against  them  to 
"  cause  their  petitions  to  be  blown  to  the  devil,  and  themselves  to  be 
"  hooted  to  a  degree  that  would  make  them  glad  to  follow  those  petitions  ! 
"  What !  thank  GAFFER  GOOCH  ;  thank  those  poor  gentlemen,  Sir  ED- 
"  WARD  KNATCHBULL,  Mr.  CURWEN,  Mr.  WESTERN,  Mr.  WEBB  HALL, 
"  and  the  Committee  at  Henderson's  Hotel !  Thank  these  poor  inefficient 
"  things  that  have  failed  in  all  that  they  have  attempted  ;  that  have 
"  brought  ridicule  and  contempt  on  the  cause  of  the  Landlords  and 
"  Farmers;  these  men  who  did  not  dare  to  utter  even  a  whisper  relative 
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"  to  the  real  causes  of  the  distress,  as  stated  in  these  very  resolutions  ; 
"  to  thank  these  puny  insignificant  creatures,  who  have  no  more  power 
"  to  sustain  the  cause  than  so  many  mice ;  to  thank  them,  while  not  a 
"  word  is  said  of  him,  who  has  the  power  to  make  that  cause  succeed, 
"  or,  so  to  mar  it  as  to  render  the  distress  of  the  complaining  parties  a 
"  hundred  times  greater  than  it  now  is,  before  any  relief  should  be 
"  applied  !" 

37.  There  appears  to  be  an  inveteracy,  an  absolute  incurableness  in  the 
stupidity  and  false  pride  of  this  description  of  persons.     However  their 
thanks  would  have  been  received  by  me  with  much  less  satisfaction  than 
I  derive  from  beholding  one  of  their  labourers  with  an  increased  bulk  in 
his  hunch  of  bread  and  cheese ;  and,  at  any  rate,   I  shall  not,  in  the 
part  which  I  shall  take  in  this  great  matter,  be  influenced  by  any  con- 
siderations  of  a  private  or  personal  nature.     My  great  object  is,  as  it 
always  has  been,  since  I  have  understood  the  subject,  to  better  the  lot  of 
the  labouring  classes.      Provided  that  be  done ;  provided  that  be  the 
natural  tendency  of  events,  or  of  measures,  I  care  very  little  what  other 
effects  those  events  or  those  measures  may  produce.  I  wish  not  to  belong 
to  a  nation,  of  which  nineteen-twentieths  are  "poor."     I  think  myself 
dishonoured  by  being  one  of  a  nation  of  paupers.     The  people  of  Eng- 
land are,  I  know  well,  the  most  industrious  and  persevering  in  the  world. 
They  deserve  to  live  better  than  the  people  of  any  other  nation.     Until 
of  late  years  this  has  been  their  way  of  life.     And  never  will  I  cease  my 
efforts,  as  long  as  I  am  able  to  move  a  pen,  to  restore  them  to  that  state 
of  merited  pre-eminence. 

38.  Provided  this  object  be  accomplished,  I  care  little  about  the  other 
effects  of  the  events  and  measures  which  are  at  hand ;  and,  the  whole  of 
my  conduct  during  the  approaching  struggle,  will  be  regulated  by  the 
answer  which  reason,  at  the  several  stages  of  the  struggle,   will  give  me 
to  the  following  question  :  "  Which  is  best ;  what  is  best,  for  the  la- 
bourer and  the  artisan  and  their  families  ?  "     The  answer  that  reason 
will  give  me  to  this  question  shall  be  my  guide.     If  reason  tell  me  it  is 
best  for  the  landlords  to  fall,  fall  they  shall,  as  far  as  I  have  the  power  to 
send  them  down.     If  the  decision  be  that  the  muck-worm  ought  to  come 
down,  the  muck-worm  shall  have  the  heaviest  blows  that  I  can  deal  him. 
At  present,  I  confess  that  I  have  not  sufficiently  considered  the  matter,  to 
be  able  to  say  decidedly  and  with  satisfaction  to  myself,  whether  the 
millions  would  be  most  benefited  by  the  fall  of  the  landlords  or  by  that 
of  the  fundholders.    One  or  the  other  must  come  down.     Not  Omnipo- 
tence itself,   without  abrogating  its  own  laws,  could  preserve  both  in  a 
state  of  prosperity.     This,  therefore,  is  impossible.     But  I  am  very  dif- 
fident in  deciding  which  of  the  two  we  ought  to  wish  to  see  fall ;  for,  if 
the  landlords  be  resolved  to  relax  in  no  degree  that  power  which  they 
now  hold  in  excluding  the  people  from  their  political  rights ;  then  I 
should  say,  that,  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  try  our  luck  with  a  new 
race  ;  for  how  can  Jews  or  Turks  or  anything  else,  deal  more  hardly  by 
us  than  we  have  been  dealt  by  for  many  years  past  by  the  present  arrogant 
owners  of  the  soil ! 

39.  Leaving,  therefore,  my  decision  as  to  this  momentous  question 
to  be  dictated  by  further  experience  and  further  reflection,  I  shall  now  beg 
the  reader  to  observe  well  the  substance  of  the  five  first  of  those  resolu- 
tions of  the  yeomanry  of  the  county  of  Worcester,  which  I  have  before 
inserted. 

L  2 
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40.  These  yeomen  have  read,  I  am  very  certain,  my  Registers  for  some 
time  back,  and  particularly  my  New  Year's  Gift  to  the  Farmers.    [SELEC- 
TIONS, p.  47  of  this  Vol.]     Of  this  Register  two  large  editions  have  been 
sold;  and  it  has  doubtless  been  read  by  many  thousands  of  the  parties 
interested.     I  hold  it  to   be  impossible ;  completely  impossible,  for  any 
Farmer  or  Landlord,  even  of  the  meanest  capacity,  to  read  that  Register 
with  common  attention,  and  not  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  expressed  in  the 
resolutions  before  us,  that  it  is  Peel's  Bill,  which  is  the  principal  cause 
of  what  is  called  agricultural  distress.     God  knows  how  long  I  had  been 
endeavouring  to  din  it  into  the  ears  of  the  nation,  that  it  was  the  rise  in 
the  value  of  money  which  was  ruining  the  Farmer  and  Landlord.    From 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1814,  up  to  the  month  of  December  1820,  I 
had  been  at  work  in  all  manner  of  ways,  to  endeavour  to  impress  this 
doctrine  upon  the  minds  of  the  nation.     In  1814,  when  the  Corn  Bill 
question  was  first  agitated  ;  in  1815,  when  that  Bill  was  passed  ;  in  1816, 
when  a  Bill  was  passed  to  add  to  the  import-tax  upon  seeds;  in  every  one 
of  those  years  how  often  did  I  tell  the  nation,  that  it  was  the  Bank  that 
was  at  work  ;  that  it  was  the  Old  Hag  that  was  playing  her  tricks ;  and 
that  it  was  not  the  importation  of  corn  and  superabundant  harvests.  How 
often  did  I  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  Mr.  COKE,  Mr.  CURWEN  and 
Mr.  WESTERN  ;  how  often  did  1  tell  them  that  there  was  no  real  remedy 
but  in  a  reduction  of  the  Debt,  the  sinecures,  the  pensions,  the  grants, 
the  salaries,  the  army,  the  staff,   the  barracks  and  the  monstrous  esta- 
blishments of  military  academies,  so  abhorrent  to  the  laws  and  usages  of 
England!     How  often  did  I  tell  them,  that  to  ask  for  a  Corn  Bill  as  a 
remedy  was  to  disguise  the  real  evil,  and  was,  in  fact,  to  give  the  Minis- 
ters, the  most  efficient  support.     In  1817  I  drew  up  that  petition,  which 
was  signed  on  the  Hill  of  Portsdown  by  four  thousand  men,  who  prayed, 
in  that  petition,   for  a  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  Debt,  and  also  for 
a  reduction  of  the  barracks,  the  staff,  the  army,  the  salaries,  grants, 
pensions  and  sinecures.     In  1818,  though  absent  from  my  country,  I 
sent  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  which  a  very  great  landholder 
thought  "  too  long"  to  be  presented  ;  and  in  that  petition  I  prayed  for  a 
reduction  of  the  Debt  and  of  the  salaries  and  other  things  above  men- 
tioned. 

41.  In  short,  from  the  moment  of  the  first  appearance  of  what  is  called 
agricultural  distress,  I  traced  it  to  its  true  causes,  laid  those  causes 
clearly  before  the  nation,  and  called  aloud  for  the  adoption  of  such  mea- 
sures as  would  have  prevented  that  immense  mass  of  ruin  that  we  have 
witnessed  already ;  that  greater  mass  which  we  have  yet  to  witness  ;  and 
that  indelible  national  disgrace,  which  we   now  exhibit  to   the  sneering 
world,  in  the  notorious  fact,  that  we  are  unable  to  go  1o  war,  even  if  a 
French  ship  were  to  sail  up  the  Thames,   and  batter  down  the  Docks  of 
the  Royal  Yards  of  Woolwich  or  Deptford  ! 

42.  Amongst  the  rewards,  that  I  received  for  these  services,  which 
millions  could  not  pay  me  for  upon  any  just  principle  of  valuation,  have 
been  implacable  persecution  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Government ;  laws 
brought  in  avowedly  to  crush  me;  malignity  without  a  match  from  indi- 
viduals even  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  Ministers,  one  of  which  opposing 
party  having  been  base  enough  to  propose  the  punishment  of  transpor- 
tation, to  be  made  applicable  to  a  case  which  was  notoriously  and  pecu- 
liarly mine  !    To  enumerate  all  the  acts  of  implacable,  mean,  dirty,  das- 
tardly, shameless  hostility,   practised   against  me,  would  be  to  fill  a  vo- 
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lume;   nay,  fifty  volumes  would  not  suffice.     One  particular  instance  of 
this  horrible  baseness  I  must,  however,  mention  here  in  detail. 

43.  In  the  month  of  March  I  was  at  an  inn  in  Warwickshire,  staying- a 
little  while  for  the  benefit  of  change  of  air  :  during-  that  time,  the  landlord 
of  the  inn  was  threatened  several  times,  as  he  told  me,  by  the  Landlords 
and  Farmers  of  the  neighbourhood,  unless  he  turned  me  out  of  his  house, 
they  would  take  their  custom  from  him  !  When  I  had  stayed  as  long-  as  I 
pleased,  I  went  away ;  and  directly  afterwards  the  following  advertise- 
ment appeared  in  the  Coventry  newspaper  : 

44.  "  Merriden,  18  March,  1820.— We,  the  undersigned  inhabitants  of  Merri- 
"  den  and  its  neighbourhood,  in  order  to  manifest  our  abhorrence  and  detestation 
"  of  the  principles  of  Cobuett  and  his  adherents,  do  hereby  publicly  express  our 
"  astonishment  and  disgust  at  the  conduct  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Bull's  Head 
"  Inn,  in  having  entertained  him  for  «vo  long  a  time,  contrary  to  our  general  feelings 
"  and  loyal  spirit ;  and  further  declare  that  we  neither  have  nor  will  have  any 
"  connexion  with  Cobbett." 

"  Aylesford  John  Dodwell 

E.  Finch  Samuel  Thompson,  sen. 

W.  Somerville  Samuel  Thompson,  jun. 

Thomas  Smith  Thomas  Phillips 

Joseph  Gibbs  John  Loveitt 

John  Beaufoy  Thomas  Oldham 

Robert  Bunncy  Gecrge  Proctor 

William  Zachary  George  Downing 

Humphrey  Harper  S.  Large 

Thomas  Johnson  Elizabeth  Wiggin 

Benjamin  Lees  Thomas  Shuttleworth 

John  Sabin  William  Gibson 

J.  Alsager  John  Gttise 

H.  B.  Bellison  John  Perks 

W.  Sabin  Wm.  Taylor,  Constable 

William  Repton  Robert  Taylor,  ditto." 

45.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  first  fellow  upon  this  list  is 
the  EAKL  of  AYLESFORD  ;  that  the  second  is  his  uncle  EDWARD  FINCH, 
and  who  is  a  groom  of  the  bedchamber,  with  a  salary  of  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  enjoys  the  emoluments  as  a 
colonel  of  a  regiment  in  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace.     One  of  the 
others  was  adjutant  of  the   Warwickshire    Yeomanry  Cavalry.     The 
rest  are  a  parcel  of  farmers,  and  I  see  that  there  is  one  who  is   a  farm 
woman.     In  consequence  of  this  advertisement,   I   addressed  a  letter  to 
this  fellow  AYLESFORD,  which  I  concluded  in  these  words  :  "  You  would 
"  do  well,  I  believe,  to  shift  youv  fears  from  me  to  the  Fundholders,  who, 
"  if  I  mistake  not,  will  soon  let  you  see,  that  there  is  something  in  the 
"  world  more  dangerous  to  you  than  <•  the  principles  of  Cobbett.'     If  my 
"  principles  had  been  acted  upon,  instead  of  the  principles  of  my  bitter 
"  foes,  you  would,  at  this  day,  have  had  no  cause  to  fear  that  which  is  to 
"  come.     My  principles,  long  ago  upon  record,  would  have  effectually 
"  prevented  all  the  present  dangers.     But  you  '  abhor  and  detest'  those 
"principles:  take,  therefore,  the  consequences,  while   I  stand  by  and 
"  laugh.     Good  bye.     Look  after  your  hares  and  pheasants ;  and  wait 
"  for  the  visit  of  the  Fundholders." 

46.  How  prophetic  !     This  fellow  is  now  receiving  the  visit  of  the 
Fundholders  ;  he  is  now  taking  the  consequence  of  his  abhorrence  of  my 
principles  ;  and  I  am  standing  by  laughing !     It  is  all  come  true.     It  is 
all  accomplished ;  and  that,  too,  in  the  short  space  of  eighteen  months, 
We  are  told  that  we  are  to  love  our  enemies ;  but  there  is  a  condition 
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attached  to  this :  they  are  to  repent,  and  make  atonement,  first;  for,  other- 
wise this  would  be  the  most  immoral  maxim ;  the  most  unjust  precept 
that  ever  was  inculcated.  God  says :  "  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth  ;"  and  this  is  the  rule  ;  the  plain  unmystical  rule  that  I  pursue. 

47.  However,  to  dismiss  the  fellow  and  his  crew  of  undersigners,  little 
did  they  imagine,  that,  in  far  less  than  eighteen  months,  the  yeomanry  of 
a  neighbouring  county  with  a  Baronet  and  great  landowner  at  their  head 
would  publicly  meet  at  the  county-town,  and  there  discuss,  adopt  and 
proclaim,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  "  the  principles  of  Cobbett  ;" 
those  very  principles  that  this  thing  and  his  wretched  followers  had  de- 
nounced as  objects  of  their  abhorrence  and  detestation  ! 

48.  The  Worcestershire  gentlemen   appear   to  have   come  to  their 
senses.     They  say  this,  that  prices  became  doubled  during  the  existence 
of  a  depreciated  paper-money ;  that  the  Debt  was  principally  contracted 
on  the  scale  of  those  double  prices  ;  that  the  "  good  faith,  of  which  so 
"  much  has  been  said,  is  not  intelligible  to  them,  if  the  Fundholder,  the 
"  sinecurist  and  the  placeman  be  not  to  experience  a  reduction  ;  that  the 
"  Bill,  commonly  called  Mr.  PEEL'S  Bill,  will  be  found  as  impracticable  as 
"  destructive;  and  that,  an  attempt  to  enforce  it  will  make  it  impossible 
"  much  longer  to  pay  either  the  interest  of  the  Debt  or  the  charges  of  the 
"  Government." 

49.  Well  said!  out  with  it,  dears  !  come  ;  take  t'other  glass  of  warm 
water,  and  bring  it  all  up !     You  have  been  ill  for  a  long  time  with  this 
overloaded  stomach.     Let  us  have  it  all  out  now  since  you  have  begun. 
Don't  be  ashamed.     I'll  stand  by  you  if  you  behave  well,  and  swallow 
your  physic  kindly.     However,  I  must  say  that  here  is  a  pretty  good  be- 
ginning ;  and  I  venture  to  predict,  that,  before  this  day  twelvemonth,  the 
dose  and  the  vomit  will  go  rou  nd.     If  they  should,  let  the  Fund  holders 
look  to  their  affairs ;  for,  though  you  could  not  carry  a  Corn  Bill ;  that 
foolish,  that  unpopular,  that  odious  measure,  which  was  sure  to  raise  up 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  all  the  labouring  classes  against  you  ; 
though  you  could  not  accomplish  this,  you  will,  if  you  go  rightly  to  work, 
accomplish  the  other,  and  that,  too,  amidst  the  cheers  of  those,  who,  in 
the  other  case  would  have  hooted  you,  and,  if  they  could,  have  knocked 
out  your  brains ;  that  is  to  say,  of  those  of  you  who  had  any  in  your 
skulls. 

50.  LANDLORDS,  these  Worcestershire  gentlemen  have  learnt  from  me 
to  ridicule  that  "  good  faith,"  which,  as  you  well  know,  I  have  been 
ridiculing  for  something  more  than  nineteen  years,   and  which  "  yood 
faith"  meant  neither  more  nor  less  than  this,  to  give  the  Fundholders 

three  bushels  of  wheat  and  three  pounds  of  bacon  for  every  one  bushel  of 
wheat  and  one  pound  of  bacon  that  they  had  lent  them  !  It  was  time, 
long  and  long  enough  ago  to  put  an  end  to  such  "  good  faith"  as 
this.  Nevertheless,  I  was  abused  like  a  hang-dog  for  proposing  to  put 
an  end  to  it ;  and,  upon  one  occasion,  CASTLEREAGH  called  it  a  treason- 
able design,  in  speaking  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Reformers  respecting 
the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  this  cormorant  devourer.  It  is  curious 
enough,  that  one  of  the  charges  against  the  Reformers,  contained  in  the 
Lords'  Report,  which  was  the  prelude  to  the  ever-memorable  Power-of- 
Imprisonment  Bill ;  it  is  curious  enough,  that,  in  this  Report,  the  Re- 
formers were  accused  of  representing  the  Fundholder  as  a  "  rapacious 
creature;"  and  that,  during  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  Mr.  LITTLE- 
TON, who  is  a  great  landholder,  represented  the  Fundholder  as  a  "  mon- 
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sler  of  consumption."  Monster  of  consumption  is  a  little  more  violent 
than  rapacious  creature,  and  yet  Mr.  LITTLETON  was  not  even  called  to 
order. 

51.  The  gentlemen  of  Worcestershire  come  to  this  conclusion;  that 
Peel's  Bill  ought  to  be  done  away,  or,  that  the  interest  of  the  Debt,  the 
sinecures,  and  salaries  ought  to  be  reduced.     This  is  what  I  have  been 
saying  ever  since  the  Bill  was  passed  ;  but  I  have  also  said  that  the  Bill 
cannot  be  carried  into  full  effect  unaccompanied  with  such  reduction. 
This  is  also  now  said  by  these  gentlemen  of  Worcestershire  ;  for  they 
say,  that  the  Bill  is  impracticable  without  the  reduction.     This  is  pre- 
cisely what  I  wrote  home  the  moment  I  read  the  substance  of  the  Bill. 
These  gentlemen,  therefore,  are  pledged  to  the  GRIDIRON  as  well  as 
myself.     I  give  them  a  general  invitation  ;  or,    rather,  I  hereby  summon 
the  whole  body,  with  Sir  THOMAS  WINNINGTON  at  their  head,  to  attend 
me  at  the  Feast  of  the  Gridiron,  whenever,  and  in  whatever  part  of  the 
kingdom,   I  shall  choose  to  hold  that  feast.     Sometime  before  it  takes 
place  I  shall  depute  persons,  of  which  Sir  THOMAS  WINNINTGTON  shall  be 
one,  to  hold  my  court  of  claims.     I  will  have  one  man  to  hold  my  pen  ; 
another  my  paper ;  another  my  ink  and  so  on  ;  and  I'D  utter  and  publish 
such  parcels  of  bombast  as  the  world  has  scarcely  ever  witnessed  before. 

52.  Mind,  this  festival  is  to  be  held  in  any  of  these  three  cases  :  first, 
if  Peel's  Bill  be  repealed ;  second,  if  the  interest  of  the  Debt  be  touched 
in  any  shape  whatever  before  the  month  of  June  1823;    third,  if  the 
whole  thing  go  off  like  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  at  any  time  before  that 
month.     These  are  the  cases  in  which  the  Feast  of  the  Gridiron  is  to  take 
place.     I  wish  this  to  be  clearly  understood  :  because  I  do  not  wish  to 
keep  my  disciples  with  their  horses  saddled  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
If  they  hear  of  a  change  of  Ministry  \  not  through  the  Morning  Chroni- 
cle, for  Mr.  PERRY  is  so  keen  of  place  ;  the  scent  is  so  strong  in  his 
nostrils,  that  he  goes  breast-high  and  often  over-runs  his  game.     Or, 
rather,  he  resembles  a  too-tender-nosed  dog,  that  stops  at  a  lark.     Whip- 
ping has  proved  wholly  unavailing ;  and,  therefore,  we  must  wholly  disre- 
gard him.     But,  if  we  see  the  old  lurching  slouch  of  the  COURIER,  make 
but  the  slightest  stop;   if  we  see  him  only  hang  back  a  little  upon  his 
haunches,  and  begin  to  step  cautiously,  and  slowly  turn  his  head  up  to. 
wards  the  wind  :  then  we  must  prepare ;  for,  if  a  change  of  Ministry  take 
place  ;  if  a  splicing,  or  patching,  or  anything  at  all  of  the  kind  take  place, 
it  must  be,  and  it  can  be,  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  repealing 
Peel's  Bill,  or  of  reducing  the  interest  of  the  Debt.     Therefore,  watch  the 
COURIER  ;  and  the  moment  this  Scotchman,  brother-in-law  of  Sir  JAMES 
MACKINTOSH,  begins  to  hang  upon  his  haunches,  put  on  your  saddles  and 
your  boots ;  be  upon  duty  day  and  night,  for  my  summons  will  come  upon 
you  swift  as  the  post  can  bring  it. 

53.  The  Worcestershire  Yeomanry  do   not  appear  to  have  made  up 
their  minds  which  they  ought  to  apply  for  ;  a  reduction  of  the  Debt  or  a 
repeal  of  Peel's  Bill.     The  former,  by  all  means,  gentlemen,  if  you  please. 
The  latter  would  only  put  off  the  evil  day  ;  and  that,  perhaps,  for  a  very 
short  space  of  time.     Until  the  interest  of  the  Debt  be  reduced ;   and  that 
more  than  one-half,  too,  this  nation  never  can  go  to  war;  and  the  land- 
lord will  never  have  an  acre  that  he  can  call  his  own.     This  has  all  been 
proved  over  and  over  again  by  me.     The  safety  of  the  country  and  of  the 
King's  throne  demanded  such  reduction  twenty  years  ago.     To  be  con- 
vinced of  the  justice  and  necessity  of  such  a  measure,  no  one  has  any- 
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thing  to  do  but  to  read  "  Paper  against  Gold  ;"  and  especially  the  PRE- 
LIMINARY PART  of  that  work.  I  wished  the  measure  to  be  adopted 
nineteen  years  ago.  In  1806  I  communicated  a  distinct  and  detailed 
plan  to  the  then  Ministry ;  and  if  that  plan  had  been  adopted,  the  pre- 
sent difficulties  would  never  have  existed.  In  this  PRELIMINARY 
PART,  I  have  not  supposed  (for  who  could  suppose)  anything-  so  mon- 
strous as  an  attempt  ever  being  made  to  compel  the  productive  classes  of 
society  to  pay  the  unproductive  classes  three  times  the  amount  of  what 
had  been  borrowed.  I  have  not,  in  that  work,  entertained  the  supposi- 
tion that  there  ever  would  arise  men  to  make  the  bees  give  the  drones 
three  times  as  much  as  they  then  gave  them.  I  take  the  thing  as  it  then 
stood ;  and,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  then  depreciated  state  of  the 
paper-money,  I  prove,  as  clear  as  daylight,  that  justice  and  necessity  de- 
mand a  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  Debt.  In  that  work  is  contained 
the  whole  argument ;  an  argument  that  has  been  a  thousand  times 
abused,  but  never  has  been  once  answered.  I  there  stand  upon  the 
ground  of  the  justice  and  necessity  of  the  thing  before  so  monstrous  a 
thought  was  entertained  by  any  human  being  as  that  of  trebling  the  in- 
terest of  the  Debt  by  so  augmenting  the  value  of  money  as  to  reduce 
prices  to  a  third.  And,  if  my  argument  was  good  in  that  case,  what  must 
that  argument  be  in  this  case  ! 

54.  In  the  course  of  these  Letters  to  the  Landlords,  I  shall  unveil, 
lay  bare,  and  scatter  to  the  winds,  all  the  miserable  delusions  contained 
in  the  Agricultural  Report,  relative  to  the  relief  which  the  landlord  is  to 
receive  from  a  rise  in  the  price  of  the  funds.     The  rise  in  the  price  of 
the  funds  may  tend  to  relieve  some  of  those  who  have  Israelitish  annui- 
ties fastened  upon  their  estates  ;  but  how  is  this  to  relieve  the  mortgager ; 
the  man  bound  by  marriage  settlement ;  the  life-holder  ;  and  the  various 
other  descriptions  of  encumbered  persons ;  and  if  all  these  could  be  re- 
lieved, or  destroyed  and  got  rid  of  wholly;  what  is  to  take  from  the  land 
the  all-pervading  mortgage  of  eight  hundred  millions,  which,  though  not 
recorded  against  the  separate  states  upon  parchment,  bilks  the  landlord 
of  his  income  ;   bilks  the  merchant,  the  tradesman,  the  farmer,  of  their 
fair  profits ;  and,  which  in  my  eyes  is  a  great  deal  worse  than  all  the  rest, 
bilks  the  labourer  and  the  handicraftsman  of  a  large  portion  of  their  earn- 
ings, strips  them  of  their  hustlement  and  their  wearing  apparel,  makes 
their  homes  desolate,  pinches  them  in  their   meals,  deprives  them  of 
everything  worthy  of  the  name  of  pleasure,  makes  them  discontented, 
and  justly  discontented,  fills  their  minds  with  habitual  anger  against  the 
whole  state  of  things  under  which  they  live,  makes  them  impatient  under 
all  subordination ;  in  short,  makes  them  impute  to  the  very  form  and  na- 
ture of  the  Government  all  those  sufferings  which  the  Debt  alone  inflicts 
upon  them,  and  thus  compels  the  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing subordination,  to  resort  to  a  monstrous  standing  army  in  time  of 

profound  peace,  which,  while  it  adds  to  the  jealousy  and  irritation  of  the 
people,  makes  a  large  addition  to  the  taxes,  to  the  drain  from  the  fruits  of 
the  labour  of  that  very  people,  and,  thereby,  augments  the  danger  against 
which  it  is  intended  to  guard. 

55.  This  is  then,  indeed,  a  monster  of  consumption.     A  monster,  to 
furnish  which  with  food  other  monsters  are  resorted  to.     It  cannot  be 
the  wish  of  the  Landlords  of  England  that  there  should  be  a  thundering 
standing  army  in  time  of  peace.     It  can  hardly  be  the  wish  of  any  set  of 
Ministers;  for,  if  it  give  them  patronage,  they  must  be  compelled  to  give 
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it,  out  of  their  own  hands,  and  leave  it  to  the  distribution  of  others.  This 
enormous  expense,  therefore,  of  about  seven  millions  a  year,  over  and 
above  what  it  was  before  the  French  war ;  this  seven  millions  a  year  is  a 
sort  of  retainer  to  the  Debt.  The  necessity  for  this  expenditure  is  created 
by  the  Debt,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  police,  the  secret-ser- 
vice money  and  various  other  articles  of  expense.  Therefore,  to  'get 
rid  of  this  Debt ;  or,  at  the  very  least,  to  reduce  it  down  to  a  mere 
trifle,  is  absolutely  necessary  previous  to  any  considerable  reduction 
of  the  army.  The  Debt  is  the  nation's  devil.  It  is  the  cause  of  all  its 
calamities.  And  reduced  it  must  be,  by  some  means  or  other,  or 
this  nation  will  never  again  know  the  blessings  of  internal  peace, 
any  thing  to  the  contrary  in  Mr.  JUDGE  BAYLEY'S  financial  creed,  not- 
withstanding. 

56.  Yet,  to  accomplish  this  great  purpose,  the  people  must  be  on  the 
side  of  the  reducers  ;  and  to  have  the  people  on  their  side,  the  Landlords 
must  act  a  part  very  different  indeed  from  that  which  they  have  lately 
acted.     It  is  very  true,  that  I  have  no  taste,  and   I  know  well  that  the 
people  have  no  taste  to  live  under  the  domination  of  the  Israelites  ;  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  imagine,  that  the  Israelites,  even  if  left  to  themselves, 
would  go  much  farther  than  Absolute  Power-of-Imprisonment  Bills,  Sid- 
mouth's  Circular,  Six   Acts,  Manchester  affair,  and  Bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties.     I  have  a  great  personal  dislike  to  the  Jews ;  but  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  very  great  additional  inconvenience  that  would  arise  to  the 
people  from  their  possessing  the  soil.     JOHN  SWANN  would  find  four 
years  and  a  half  of  imprisonment  full  as  pleasant  under  them  as  under 
those  that  sent  him  to  that  four  years  and  a  half  imprisonment :  in  short, 
if  it  is  to  be  merely  a  transfer  of  the  lands  from  the  present  possessors  to 
the  mushrooms  of  the  'Change;  if  the  people  are  to  gain  nothing  by  this 
being  prevented ;  I  can  see  no  reason  why  they  should  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent it,  while  I  can  see  many  reasons  why  they  should  endeavour  to  let 
the  law  take  its  course. 

57.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  we  shall  suffer  such  an  occasion  to 
pass,  without  an  effort  to  regain  our  lost  rights  ;  those  rights  for  which 
we  have  so  long  been  contending.    In  my  Leave-taking  Address,  when  I 
sailed  for  America,  I  said,  that  there  would,  at  last,  be  an  "  open  strug- 
"  gle  between  the  land  and  the  funds  ;  that,  if,  in  that  struggle  we  did 
"  not  obtain  a  Reform  we  never  should."     That  struggle  is  now  come. 
The  resolutions  which  I  have  above  inserted  form  a  sort  of  declaration  of 
war.     This  declaration  will  be  imitated,   I  am  very  certain  ;  and  if  those 
who  have  the  power  to  do  it,  give  the  people  their  rights,  the  nation  is 
safe,  the  King's  throne  is  safe,  and  we  have  before  us,  a  long  course  of 
happy  days.     But  unless  we  have  those  rights,  unless  we  be  suffered  to 
raise  our  heads ;  if  we  are  still  to  be  marks  of  persecution  and  of  obloquy, 
why  should  we  give  our  consent  to  any  measure  that  is  to  relieve  the 
landlords  and  save  their  estates  ? 

58.  As  to  the  sort  of  Reform.     As  to  the  more  or  the  less  ;  I  am  not 
for  quarrelling  with  any  body  about  a  mere  name.     There  are  some  that 
talk  of  a  moderate  Reform.     It  is  nonsense;  but  even  of  this  nonsense 
they  only  talk.     They  do  nothing.    They  still  beard  us  with  their  parch- 
ments, and  tell  us  we  are  scum  if  we  have  none;  though  we  contribute 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Government,  the  army  and  the  debt- 
people  ;  and  though  our  persons  are  liable  to  be  forced  out  to  be  employed 
in  defence  of  their  lands.     Why  not  give  us  their  moderate  Reform,  and 
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take  from  us  the  possibility  of  desiring  to  get  at  justice  through  the  means 
of  ft  convulsion?  Why  not  give  us  that  same  "moderate  Reform," 
and  not  entertain  the  wild  and  ridiculous  hope  of  being  able  to  keep  us  at 
bay  while  they  disembarrass  themselves  of  the  Fundholder  H 

59.  One  thing  I  will  never  depart  from,  and  that  is  this  :  that  I  will 
never  cease  to  oppose,  never  cease  to  annoy,  as  far  as  I  legally  may,  any 
man,  or  any  body  of  men,  who,  having  the  power  to  do  it,  shall  refuse  or 
shall  neglect  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  Queen,  and  to  the  perse- 
cuted Reformers  oj '1817,1818,  1819,  1820,  and  1821.  To  this  will  I  hold. 
From  this  I  will  never  depart.    If  justice  be  not  done  to  these  men,  I  care 
not  who  suffer.     Until  that  justice  be  done,  the  distress,  the  anguish,  the 
ruin  and  racking  torments  of  the  persecutors  give  me  pleasure.     Divers 
other  things  I  would  yield.     I  lay  wholly  out  of  the  question  all  redress 
for  myself  personally ;  for  God  has  blessed  me  with  health  and  spirits  to 
weather  the  storm  ;  but  this  is  my  solemn  determination,  that,  under  all 
circumstances,  at  all  times,  and  in  whatever  situation  I  may  be  placed,  I 
never  will  cease  to  endeavour  to  obtain  justice  for  the  basely  persecuted 
Reformers  of  the  five  above-mentioned  years.     Upon  this  score  I  submit 
to  no  compromise ;  and,  if  I  see  no  disposition  in  those  who  have  the 
power  to  do  justice,  to  do  that  justice,  I  hereby  pledge  myself,  that  those 
persons,   be  they  who  they  may,   shall  experience  at  my  hands  all  the 
thwarting,  all  the  annoyance,  all  the  injury  that  it  shall  be  in  my  power 
lawfully  to  bring  into  play  against  them. 

60.  In  the  next  letter  I  shall  pursue  my  examination  of  the  proposi- 
tions contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Committee.     Before  I 
have  done  with  those  propositions,  the  Landlords  that  read  me  will  see 
their  fate  as  clearly  as  they  can  see  their  faces  in  a  glass ;  and,  though 
that  fate  is  by  no  means  consolatory,  I  shall  point  out  to  them  how  they 
may  rescue  themselves  and  their  country  from  the  terrible  curse  that  now 
hangs  over  them.     I  am  aware,  that  I   have  said  many  provoking  and 
irritating  things.     I  am 'also  aware  that  stubbornness  and  pride  are  as 
excusable  in  others  as  they  are  in  myself.     If  I  have  been  deeply  injured, 
I  have  taken  deep  revenge.     I  by  no  means  wish  to  live  in  strife  to  the 
end  of  my  days.     If  I  could  see  complete  justice  done  ;  that  is  to  say,  full 
compensation  made,  to  the  persecuted  Reformers  of  the  above  five  years, 
I  should  be  ready  to  declare,  that  I   felt  no  enmity  towards  any  human 
being,  always  save  and  except  the  hell-hound  private-letter  party.     I  am 
as  desirous  as  any  man  to  see  peace  restored  to  the  nation.     I  can  have 
no  interest  in  convulsions  of  any  kind.    In  short,  no  man  is  more  anxious 
than  I  am  to  contribute  towards  the  removal  of  the  present  difficulties  ; 
and  yet,  I  am  compelled  to  see  them  with  pleasure,  because,  I,  at  pre- 
sent, see  in  them  the  only  possible  chance  of  the  people  obtaining  fair 
play,  and  of  the  abused,  insulted  and  persecuted  Reformers  obtaining 
redress. 

61.  Some  gentleman  has  just  sent  me  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  I 
find  takes  part  with  the  Fundholder s,  applauds  PeeCs  BUI,  says,  with 
the  ORACLE,  that  the  moms  It  has  been  raised  only  four  and  a  half  per 
crnt.,  and  concludes,  that,  if,   to  keep  "  good  faith,"  a  quarter  part  of 
the  lands  be  transferred  to  the  Jews,  it  will  give  us  national  prosperity  ! 
Ah!  here  these feelosofers  are  in   their   true  character!     They  are  the 
mouth-piece  of  the    Whirjs,   mind  ;  and,  therefore,    Messrs.  Landlords, 
take  care  of  that  faction.     These  Edinburgh   fellows  take  Mr.  Musthett 
by  the  hand.     They  prate  away  about  retrenchment  and  economy  as  the 
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effectual  remedy,  and  say,  that,  if  four  or  Jive  millions  are  cut  off  from 
the  annual  expenditure,  the  nation  will  bound  forward !  Wretched 
drivellers !  why,  that  amount  has,  in  fact  been  added  to  the  taxes,  since 
May  last,  by  the  rise,  since  that  time,  in  the  value  of  money  !  These 
coxcombs  call  themselves  "  statesmen!"  Miserable  is  the  nation  that 
is  under  the  guidance  and  control  of  such  "  collective  wisdom "  as 
this  !  These  j'eelosofers  eulogize  the  Government  on  account  of  Peel's 
Bill,  and  well  they  may  ;  for,  it  was,  in  fact,  the  work  of  the  Grenv  tiles 
and  the  Whigs  more  than  of  the  Ministers.  However,  I  shall,  in  the 
course  of  these  LETTERS,  take  in  the  doctrine  of  the  feelosofers  as  well  as 
the  statements  of  Mr.  MUSHETT  ;  and  I  shall,  I  fancy,  convince  the 
Landlords,  that  they  have  no  hope  but  in  the  support  of  the  people,  who 
are,  though  not  in  the  same  degree,  also  interested  in  the  reduction  of 
the  Debt. 

WM.  COBBETT. 
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LETTER    III. 

LANDLORDS,  Kensington,  September  26,  1821. 

62.  I  now  proceed  to  examine  the  third  Proposition  of  the  Report,  as 
stated  in  Letter  I,  paragraph  15,  thus : 

in.   That  consumption  and  REVENUE  have  not  fallen  off.  3. 

63.  This  is  one  of  the  grand  fallacies  of  governments.     They  prosper 
when  they  collect  great  sums  of  money  ;  and  they  have  the  folly,  or  the 
impudence,  or  both,  to  regard  it  as  a  thing  taken  for  granted,  that,  so  long 
as  they  prosper,  all  must  be  well ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  nation  means 
only  a  parcel  of  people,  made  to  work  for  the  greatness  and  splendour  of 
those  who  are,  in  any  way,  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  Government. 

64.  The  Committee,  proceeding  upon  this  notion  of  the  revenue  being 
the  standard  of  prosperity,  takes  care  not  to  advance  into  the  main  subject 
of  the  Report,  before  they  state,  as  an  answer  to  the  complaints  of  the 
farmers  and  of  the  tradesmen  connected  with  them,  that,  "  it  appears,  by 
"  official  returns,  that  the  total  consumption  of  the  different  articles  sub- 
"  ject  to  duties  of  excise  and.  customs  have  increased  in  the  last  year, 
"  compared  with  the  average  of  the  three  preceding- years." 

65.  It  is  a  strange  thing,  but  not  more  strange  than  true,  that,  in  this 
country,  a  minister  of  state,  or  a  Committee  of  the  "  Collective  Wisdom," 
seldom  (I  may  say  neve?-}  puts  pen  to  paper  without  making  some  gross 
grammatical  error;    and,  if  the  writing  he  of  any  considerable  length, 
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several  such  errors.  Accordingly  they  abound  most  luxuriantly  in  this 
Report ;  and,  in  the  sentence  before  us,  we  are  told,  that  the  "  total  con- 
sumption have  increased."  If  the  writer  of  this  Report,  or,  indeed,  if  any 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee,  had  read  my  little  Grammar,  and  had 
attended  to  what  is  said  in  paragraph  239,  this  error,  so  disreputable  to  the 
Committee  and  to  the  country,  would  not,  could  not,  have  been  committed. 
But,  alas  !  They  will  not  read  useful  books.  We  shall  find,  by  and  by, 
that  the  Committee  had  read  BUUKE  and  ADAM  SMITH,  in  order  to  discover 
in  what  degree  the  present  agricultural  distress  may  have  been  produced 
by  the  stars.  They  would  have  done  much  better  to  read  my  Grammar  ; 
and,  indeed,  there  does  seem  to  require  some  sort  of  national  establishment 
for  teaching  their  letters  to  persons,  who,  like  a  cub  that  I  have  in  my 
eye,  was,  with  great  pains-taking,  on  the  part  of  men  who  called  them- 
selves patriots,  put  into  the  representation  of  a  county  at  the  last  election. 
This  is  really  a  serious  evil.  It  reflects  disgrace  upon  the  whole  of  us  ; 
for  if  such  be  our  learning;  what  must  our  ignorance  be?  However,  I 
must  not  make  this  a  critical  essay ;  and,  therefore, I  proceed  with  my  subject. 

66.  Revenue  is  no  standard  of  prosperity  ;  that  is  to  say,  except  of  the 
prosperity  of  those  who  live  upon  the  taxes.  The  speeches  of  our  Kings, 
ever  since  the  Whigs  first  predominated  in  England,  have  always,  when 
it  was  possible,  boasted  of  an  increase  of  the  revenue  ;  of  the  large  produce 
of  the  revenue;  of  the  flourishing  state  of  the  revenue;  just  as  if  a  nation 
could  be  benefited  by  an  increase  of  its  burdens  ;  just  as  if  a  farmer  and 
his  people  can  be  better  off,  because  a  taxgatherer  comes  and  takes  away 
a  part  of  their  earnings  !  The  thing  is  too  monstrous,  in  this  view  of  it, 
to  be  the  subject  of  reasoning  for  a  moment. 

But,  now  let  us  consider  this  assertion  of  the  Committee  as  it  applies 
to  the  state  of  things  at  present.  The  process  that  is  going  on,  is  that 
of  taking  estates  from  one  class  and  giving  them  to  those  of  another 
class.  Now  this  the  Committee  are  very  anxious  to  cause  it  to  be  be- 
lieved, is  not  the  case.  They  are  anxious  that  the  landlords  should  not 
look  upon  their  estates  as  being  in  danger,  and  to  assist  them  in  this 
their  endeavour,  they  bring'  forward  the  assertion  that  revenue  and  con- 
sumption have  not  fallen  oif.  In  a  moment  we  shall  see,  that  this  is 
wholly  fallacious  ;  for  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  "  total  consump- 
tion," should  not  continue  as  great  as  before,  and,  with  respect  to  some 
articles  still  greater,  though  a  transfer  of  all  the  estates  in  the  country  be 
going  on  at  the  same  time.  My  Lord  DE  BOMBASTE\  ILLE  (the  Norman, 
who  came  in  with  the  Conqueror),  has,  for  instance,  mortgaged  his  estate 
to  MOSES  ORACULO,  the  Jew,  who  came  in  with  the  Dutch  and  the  devil. 
The  estate,  when  mortgaged  in  1812,  was  worth  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  Moses  lent  a  hundred  thousand  upon  it.  PEEL'S  Bill  passes 
in  the  memorable  year  181 9,  and  in  1821,  the  estate  is  the  Jew's  and  the 
Norman  has  no  estate  at  all. 

68.  Now,  this  is  the  process  that  is  going  on.  But  this  produces  no 
diminution  of  consumption.  This  produces  no  falling-off  of  revenue. 
What  the  Norman  had  before  the  Jew  has  now.  The  rents,  which  the 
Norman  spent,  are  now  spent  by  the  Jew,  who  lives  in  the  square  of 
London  where  the  Norman  lived  before,  and  whose  hooked-nose  wife 
and  daughters  have  as  low  bows  made  to  them  as  ever  were  made  to  the 
wife  and  daughters  of  the  Norman.  The  land  is  just  what  it  was  before. 
It  yields  the  same  produce  ;  it  requires  the  same  labour;  and  the  labour- 
ers require  the  same  quantity  of  victuals  and  drink. 
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69.  Viewing  the  thing-  on  a  larger  scale  :  that  which  the  landlord  con- 
sumed the  fundholder  now  consumes  ;   and  the  change  is  much  for  the 
better;  because  the  labourer  participates  with  the  fundholder,  and  is  get- 
ting-back  from  the  farmer  a  part,  at  least,   of  that  which  he  was  robbed 
of  by  the  depreciated  paper-money.     So  that  by  this  transfer  of  property, 
consumption  may,  possibly,  be  increased,   instead  of  diminished,  seeing 
that  the  millions  have  an  increase  of  means  from  the  very  operation  of 
those  causes  which  take  the  great  gain*   from  the  farmer,  and,  which 
must,  in  the  end,  take  the  estate  from  the  landlord  of  the  present  day. 
I  should  think  it  likely  that  more  malt,  beer,  spirits,   leather,  candles, 
soap,   sugar,  tea   and   tobacco,    would  be    consumed,  in     consequence 
of  the  fall  of  prices.     The  stamps,  the  post-horse  tax,  the  assessed  taxes, 
perhaps,  will  all  decline ;  but  I  GO  not  see  any  reason  why  there  should 
be  a  diminution  upon  the  total  of  the  Excise  and  the  Customs ;   I  do  not 
see  why  any  such  diminution  should  arise  out  of  a  fall  of  prices.     It  is 
true  that  the  tax  remains  the  same,  per  bushel  and  per  pound  ;  but,  the 
article  is  lower  in  price  ;  it  costs  less ;  and  it  costs  less,  too,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  wages.     And,  therefore,  if  the  landlords  will  be 
content  to  deem  an  increase  of  the  revenue  a  proof  of  their  own  pros- 
perity ;  I  think  it  is  likely  that  they  may  keep  prospering  more  and 
more  every  year  till  they  have  not  a  hedge- stake  left,  or  a  bit  of  ground 
wherein  to  drive  it. 

70.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  fourth  proposition  of  the  Committee, 
which,  in  Letter  I.,  paragraph  15,  is  stated  as  follows  : 

iv.    That  the  distress  is  NOT  so  GREAT  as  lias  been  imagined.  4,  5. 

71.  In  the  two  paragraphs  of  the  Report,  here  referred  to,  the  Com- 
mittee make  a  great  effort  to  describe  away  that  distress  which,  as  stated 
in  my  first  Letter,  paragraphs  19  and  onwards,  they  acknowledge  to  exist. 
They  say  here,   under  this  fourth  head,  that  they  find  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  rents  are  well  paid  ;  and  that  they  trust  they  have  a  ground 
of  hope,   "that  the  great  body  of  the  occupiers  of  the  soil,  either  from 
"  the  savings  of  more  prosperous  times,  or  from  that  credit  which  punc- 
"  tuality  will    generally    command    in   this   country,    possess  resources 
"  which  will  enable  them  to  surmount  the  difficulties  under  which  they 
"  now  labour !" 

72.  Well !  God  bless  us  !     Here  are  crumbs  of  comfort  for  the  chicken 
of  agriculture  !     But,  how ;  where  ;  what ;  when  :  good  God  !  what  does 
all  this  mean  !     Let  us  steady  our  heads  a  little  if  we  can,  and  ask  the 
Committee  how  the  difficulties  are  to  be  surmounted,  if  their  first  propo- 
sitibn  be  true;  namely,  "that,   at  present  prices,   an  arable  farm  can 
yield  no  profit,  but  must  be  productive  of  loss."     If  this  be  true,  and 
if  it  be  true  that  the  Committee  does  and  can  hold  out  no  prospect  of  a 
permanent  rise  of  prices,  how  are  the  farmers  to  surmount  their  difficul- 
ties ?     How  are  they  to  surmount  difficulties  under  a  continued  loss  ;  and 
how,  under  that  continued  loss,  and  that  being  known  to  be  their  state, 
are  they  to  obtain  the  credit  on  which  tho  Committee  depend  as  one  of 
the  means  for  helping  them  out  of  their  difficulties  ?     As  if  this  were 
not  sufficiently  preposterous  ;  as  if  this  did  not  smell  strongly  enough  of 
'Change  Alley,  wo  are  told  that  they  have  a  resource,  in  the  "  savin/is  of 
more  prosperous  times,"  which  really  i;  a  thought  which  one  could   not 
have  expected  to  come  into  the  head  of  any  one  more  elevated  .in  point 
of  station  than  the  keeper  of  a  chandler's  shop. 

73.  Let  u«  try  it  by  common  senve,  and  see  how  it  will  work.     Here 
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is  Old  GRUB,  the  tenant  of  a  large  farm,  taken  five  years  ago,  and  the 
lease  of  which  will  expire  in  two  years  to  come.  GRUB  has  saved  the 
worth  of  the  farm  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  paper-money  has  enabled  him  to 
squeeze  so  much  out  of  the  bones  of  his  labourers  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  But  he  now  pays  a  rent  of  a  thousand  a  year,  and  he  loses  seven 
hundred  a  year.  He  has  already  lost  in  this  way  twelve  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds;  and  he  has  1400/.  more  to  lose.  GRUB  knows  this  very 
well.  If  the  landlord  will  not  reduce  his  rent,  GRUB  will  quit  the  farm  ! 
That  is  the  way  that  GRUB  will  surmount  his  difficulty.  If  his  lease  be 
out  now,  he  quits  at  once,  and  then  his  difficulty  is  surmounted.  If  he 
be  a  very  ignorant  man  ;  if  he  understand  nothing  but  merely  the  getting 
of  money  together ;  if  he  be  totally  blind  to  the  real  cause  of  the  fall  of 
prices,  he  may  hold  over,  and  hang  on  for  a  year  or  so,  under  the  notion 
that  things  will  come  about  again  :  but  he  will  take  no  new  lease ;  he 
will  enter  into  no  new  engagement  for  time ;  he  will  have  the  farm  at  last 
for  300/.  a  year ;  or  he  will  leave  it  to  another  that  will  give  but  a  very 
little  more. 

74.  This  is  the  way  that  difficulties  will  be  surmounted  by  savings ; 
and  as  to  credit,  what  a  pretty  state  must  that  man  be  in,  who  has  to  bor- 
row the  means  of  carrying-on  that  which  is  notoriously  a  losing  concern, 
and  which  is  declared  to  be  such  by  the  Committee  itself!     And,  as  to 
the  assertion,  that  rents  have  been  collected,  "without  more  arrear  than 
has  occurred  on  several  former  occasions,"   I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
cover where  the  grounds  of  it  have  been  found  by  the  Committee.     One 
of  the  witnesses  declares  his  belief   that  the  far   greater  part  of  the 
farmers  within  his  knowledge  are  insolvent;  other  witnesses  give  nume- 
rous instances  of  sales  for  distress  and  total  ruin ;  and  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  WAKEFIELD  alone  is  quite  sufficient  to  prove,  that,  if  rents,  at  their 
present  amount,  have  been  collected,  they  can  be  collected  no  longer  from 
persons  who  depend  upon  the  produce  of  their  farms.     And  this  must  be 
the  sole  dependence  for  rent ;  for,  the  idea  of  farmers  with  spare  money, 
and  of  farmers,  too,  with  a  disposition  to  lay  out  spare  money  in  the  way 
of  gift  to  the  landlords  under  the  name  of  rent ;  such  an  idea  is  worthy 
of  no  place  but  Bedlam. 

75.  As  to  the  proposition,  however,  that  the  "  distress  is  not  so  great 
as  has  been  imagined;  "  this  is  true  enough,  if  the  word  distress  be  ap- 
plied to  the  situation  of  the  whole  body  immediately  connected  with  hus- 
bandry.    It  is  by  no  means  distress  with  the  labouring  millions.     They 
are  getting  back  to  prosperity.     With  the  renters  there  can  be  no  per- 
manent distress  ;  for,  first,  they  will  be  sold  up,  and  then  they  cease  to  be 
renters  ;  or  second,  their  leases  are  about  to  expire,  and  with  them  ceases 
their  distress  ;  or  third,  they  are  in  the  situation  of  Farmer  GRUB  above- 
mentioned  ;  and,  therefore,  though  the   landlord   filch  them  a  little,  it 
cannot  be  for  a  very  long  time,  and  they  are  rich  enough  besides  not  to 
feel  any  thing  worthy  of  the   name  of  distress.     With  respect  to  the 
business    of  the  farmer  in  future,  it  will  be   less  profitable ;  the  gains 
will  be  smaller  ;  a  larger  share  will  go  to  the  labourer,  between  whom  and 
the  farmer  a  greater  degree  of  equality  will  prevail.     There  will  still  be 
farmers  to  make  large  fortunes  ;  but  the  work  will  require  two  or  three 
generations  instead   of  one,  and  the  cases  of  this  kind  will  be  fewer  in 
number.     The  distress  will  belong  solely  to  the  landlord,  in  a  very  short 
time.     His  devil,  the   fundholder,  never  dies,  never  lets  go  his  grasp  ; 
never   ceases   to  torment  him.     Rides   him  incessantly   with  merciless 
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spurs;  is  continually  driving  him  harder  and  harder;  and  will  never  quit 
him  while  he  has  a  drop  of  blood  in  his  body.  The  farmer  creates  some- 
thing out  of  himself;  he  lives  along  with  the  rest  of  the  community. 
But  there  stands  the  landlord,  without  any  means  for  making-  up  on  the 
one  hand  for  losses  on  the  other,  and  he  daily  sinks  lower  and  lower  from 
the  very  weight  that  pushes  the  fundholder  above  him.  They  are  like 
two  well-buckets,  and  the  landlord  is  at  present  going  down. 

76.  Poor  comfort,  therefore,  it  is  to  him  to  be  told,  that  the  distress 
is  not  so  great  as  has  been  imagined.     The  Committee  seem   not  to  be 
wholly  insensible  of  the  inadequacy  of  this  comfort ;  for,  they  next  en- 
deavour to  ascribe  the  distress,  in  part,  at  least,  to  superabundant  crops, 
as  you  will  find,  my  lords  of  the  soil,  by  looking  into  the  Report  in  the 
paragraphs  pointed  out  by  the  figures  here  below. 

v.      That   ABUNDANT    HARVESTS    have   contributed    to    the    distress. 
12,  13,  21,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  34,  84. 

77.  To  hear  of  distress,  occasioned  by  abundant  harvests,  is  some- 
thing shocking  to  common  sense.     We  have,  in  our  common  prayer-book , 
a  prayer  for  fine  weather,  a  prayer  to  be  preserved  from  dearth  and  fa- 
mine ;  a  prayer  for  moderate  and  refreshing  showers  ;  a  thanksgiving  for 
joyful  rain  ;  a  thanksgiving  for  fine  weather  ;  and  a  thanksgiving  for  plenty, 
which  I  shall  here  transcribe  word  for  word,  without,  I  hope,   any  danger 
of  being  accused  on  this  account  of  sedition  and  blasphemy  : 

"  O  Most  merciful  Father,  who  of  thy  gracious  goodness  hast  heard  the 
'  devout  prayers  of  thy  Church  ;  and  turned  our  dearth  and  scarcity  into 
'  cheapness  and  plenty  •  we  give  thee  humble  thanks  for  this  thy  special 
'  bounty  ;  beseeching  thee  to  continue  thy  loving-kindness  unto  us,  that 
'  our  land  may  yield  us  her  fruits  of  increase,  to  thy  glory  and  our  comfort ; 
'  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen." 

78.  Amen  !  say  I,  and  particularly  as  to  the  cheapness.     Besides  this 
settled  thanksgiving  of  the  Church,  there  was  in  1810  a  particular  thanks- 
giving put  up  in  all  the  churches  by  order  of  the  King ;  in  which,  I  re- 
member, we  offered  our  thanks  to  God,  for  that  he  had  been  graciously 
pleaded  to  fill  our  valleys  with  corn.     The  bible,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other,  describes  plenty  as  a  blessing,  and  scarcity  as  a  curse,  with  which 
offending  nations  are  frequently  threatened.     PHARAOH  was  punished  with 
a  famine  ;  and  amongst  all  the  plagues  with  which  he  was  tormented  and 
distressed,  "  redundant  production  "  never  seems  to  have  been  thought 
of  by  Him  who  was  inflicting  vengeance  on  him.     It  remained  for  this 
bright  age  and  nation  to  produce  men  capable  of  talking  of  a  "  remedy  " 
for  a  redundant  crop  ! 

79.  The  Committee,  in  the  paragraphs  above-mentioned,  ascribe  a  part 
of  the  distress  to  the  general  abundance  and  good  quality  of  the  last  har- 
vest ;  to  the  improvement  in  the  extent  and  growth  of  wheat  in  this  king- 
dom.    They  speak  of  "  redundant  production,"  and  observe,  that  this 
admits  of  no  "  adequate  remedy,"  except  that  of  diminution  of  supply  or 
increase  of  demand.     They  further  observe  that  "  wo  relief"  from  ex- 
portation can  be  expected,  till  there  be  a  scarcity  abroad,  or  a  "failing 
crop  here,  either  of  which  will  restore  the  markets  to  their  natural  level." 
They  speak  of  the  "  inconvenience  "  arising  from  "  abundance,"  and,  ob- 
serve, that   this   cannot  be  "  alleviated  "  by  any  legislative  provision. 
Now,  was  ever  language  like  this  made  use  of  before,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  since  the  world  was  a  world  ?     Did  ever  man  before  hear  of  abund- 
ance being  an  inconvenience  ?     Did  ever  man  before  hear  the  word  re- 
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dundant,  applied  to  the  products  of  the  earth  ?  Did  ever  man  before 
hear  of  a  remedy  being  wanted  for  an  abundant  crop  ?  Did  ever  man 
hear,  since  the  world  began,  of  a  wished-for  alleviation  of  the  effects  of 
abundance  ?  It  required  this  state  of  things  ;  it  required  the  nation  to 
be  under  the  effect  of  the  measures  of  PITT  and  his  successors ;  it  re- 
quired the  existence  of  a  system  of  paper-money  to  put  it  into  men's  minds 
to  venture  upon  paper  such  combinations  of  words.  Instead  of  prayers 
for  gentle  showers  ;  for  plenty  and  for  cheapness,  we  ought,  according  to 
these  notions,  to  pray  for  floods,  blights,  parching  droughts,  blasting  winds, 
the  fly,  caterpillars,  grubs,  wire-worm,  lice  and  locusts.  Sunshine  in  har- 
vest ought  to  be  hateful  to  our  sight ;  and,  oh  !  what  pleasure  to  see  the 
wheat  growing  in  the  ear,  or  coming  home  to  the  yard  soaked  and  sopped 
in  the  wagon!  Redundant  production  !  No  remedy  for  this  !  Redundant 
means  too  much.  Remedy  means  the  getting  rid  of  an  evil.  And  these 
words  we  have  lived  to  see  applied  to  the  harvests  of  England  !  But,  the 
system  of  paper-money  is  full  of  monstrousness.  It  destroys  the  very 
mind  and  thoughts.  It  makes  good  evil.  Like  Satan,  it  says,  "  Evil  be 
thou  my  good."  However,  it  is  waste  of  words  to  talk  thus.  This  ques- 
tion presses  itself  upon  every  mind  :  What !  how  wretched ;  how  troubled  ; 
how  unnatural;  how  everything  abominable,  must  that  state  of  things  be, 
where  abundant  harvest  can  be  called  a  redundancy,  and  where  men  can 
talk  of  a  remedy  for  such  redundancy  ! 

80.  Leaving  the  thing  in  the  abstract  with  what  has  been  here  said  of 
it,  let  us  now  inquire  a  little  how  the  farmers  can  be  injured,  either  tem- 
porarily or  permanently  by  good  harvests.     In  the  first  place,  every  one 
of  the  witnesses,  without  a  single  exception,  to  whom  the  question  is  put, 
says  that  a  large  crop  and  good  harvests  are  best  for  the  farmer.     To  be 
sure,  they  are ;    they  are  best  for  the  whole  country,  and  the  farmei  par- 
ticipates in  the  blessing  with  others.     If  he  have  ten   bushels   of  wheat 
and  sell  them  at  five  shillings  a  bushel,  is  it  not  the  same  to  him  in  point 
of  money  as  if  he  had  five  bushels  of  wheat  and  sold  them  at  ten  shillings 
a  bushel  ?     If  his  harvest  be  fair,  it  is,  in  all  respects,  better  for  him  than 
if  it  be  foul ;  for  though  his  additional  expenses  be  repaid  him  in  great 
part  in  the  end,  he  has  first  to  encounter  those  additional  expenses. 

81.  What,  then,  can  the  Committee  mean  by  ascribing  part  of  the 
distress  of  the  farmers  to  abundant  harvests  ?     The  low  price,  indeed  ; 
the  depression  of  price,  may  partly  arise  from  an  extraordinarily  abundant 
harvest,  and  such,  indeed,  must  be  the  effect  of  great  abundance  ;    but 
it  is  impossible  ;  I  say  completely  impossible,  that  frorn  a  cause  like  this, 
the  farmer  should  suffer  injury  even  in  the  smallest  degree  ;  and,  of  course, 
it  is  impossible,  that  there  should  arise  to  him  from  this  cause,  the  small- 
est degree  of  incapacity  to  pay  his  rent ;  and  this,  you  will  observe,  is  the 
point  at  which  the  Committee  everlastingly  labours  ;  because  the  object 
is  to  assign  reasons  for  the  present  difficulties  of  the  farmers  ;  their  pre- 
sent embarrassments  or  distress  ;  that  is  to  say,  their  present  incapacity 
to  pay  rents  ;  if  the  Committee  had  gone  upon  the  sensible,  clear,  state- 
of  Mr.  WAKEFIELD  ;  upon  his  opinions,  fortified  at  every  step    by   un- 
deniable facts,  with  names,  dates,  sums  and  every  thing  else  necessary  to 
constitute  something  worthy  of  the  name  of  evidence  ;  if  the  Committee 
had  gone  upon  this  evidence;    they  would  not  have  wasted  their  time  in 
talking  about  remedies  for  redundant  production,  nor  amused  themselves 
and  the  House  and  the  public  with  the  curious  conundrums  of  Mr.  TOOKK 
and  the  astrology  of  BURKE  and  ADAM  SMITH,  which  1  shall  notice  onlv 
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because  I  would  not  have  it  be  believed  that  such  things  can  pass  under 
my  eyes  without  exciting-  my  ridicule. 

82.  The  ingenious  Mr.  TOOKE  has  discovered  (and  the  Committee  "  en- 
tirety concur  "  with  him)  ;  this  ingenious  person  has  discovered  that  the 
people  do  not  eat  more  bread  in  times  of  abundance  than  they  do  in  com- 
mon times;  and  that  the  increased  consumption  in  times  of  abundance, 
"  can  amount  to  little  more  than  waste."     Nothing  so  monstrous  as  this 
was,  surely,  ever  put  upon  paper  before ;  and  yet  the  Committee  say,  that 
experience  warrants  them  in  concurring  with  Mr.  TOOKE  in  opinion,  that 
even  redundancy  ;  that  is  to  say,  too  much  produce,  adds  very  little  to  the 
increase  of  consumption  !     O  !  monstrous,  as  every  farmer  can  swear, 
and  as  all  experience  proves.     In  America,  let  the  crop  be  what  it  may, 
the  corn  is  always  a  fourth  cheaper  in  October  than  it  is  in  June.     No- 
thing can  more  clearly  prove,  that  the   stock  has  been  diminished  by  a 
greater  consumption  than  ordinary  taking  place,   while  the  barns  and 
granaries  are  full.-     Indeed,  what  absurdity  can  possibly  be  greater  than 
that  of  supposing  that  the  mass  of  the  people  really  do  not  leave  off  eating- 
till  their  bellies  are  absolutely  full.     The  question  with  them  is,  not  how 
much  they  ought  to  eat,  but  how  much  they  can  eat.     Or  rather,  how 
much  they  can  get  to  eat.     The  mass  of  mankind;  that  is  to  say,  the  mil- 
lions of  the  labouring  classes,  know  nothing  about  dieting.     They  eat  as 
much  as  they  can  get ;  and,  if  the  kingdom  were  to  produce  twice  as  much 
next  year  as  it  ever  has  produced  before,  Mr.  TOOKE  and  the  Committee 
would  find,  that  the  stock  in  hand,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  would  be  very 
little  greater  than  it  is  at  this  moment.     Reason   says  that  it  must  be  so, 
unless  it  can  be  made  appear,  that  the  people  have,  at  present,  as  much 
as  they  can  eat,  and  that  the  food  is  as  fine  as  they  wish  it  to  be ;  a  state 
of  things  that  never  yet  existed  and  never  can  exist  in  any  country  in  the 
world.     Nevertheless,  this  pretty  doctrine  was  necessary  to  account,  or 
to  help  to  account,  for  the  distress  of  the  farmer,  without  ascribing  with 
Mr.  WAKEFIELD,  the  whole  of  the  distress  to  the  paper-money.     Yet,  it 
was  only  absurdity  upon  absurdity ;  for,  if  this  redundancy  of  corn  was 
not  consumed,  it  was  still  in  hand.     Consequently,  the  farmer  had  it  to 
the  good  ;  consequently,  he  had  not  yet  offered  it  for  sale,  and,  consequently, 
it  could  not  have  tended  to  lower  the   price  !     So  that,  after  all,  Mr. 
TOOKE'S  conundrum  makes   against,  rather  than  for,  that  "  ground  of 
hope,"  which  the  Committee  say  they  have,  that  the  great  body  of  the 
occupiers  of  the  soil  will  "  surmount  their  difficulties ;"  that  is  to  say, 
recover  their  capacity  of  making  good  with  their  landlords  their  present 
engagements. 

83.  We  now  come  to  the  astrologers,  BURKE  and  ADAM  SMITH.     The 
former  of  these  discovered,  from  the  aspect  of  the  stars,  I  suppose,  several 
years  ago,  that  taxes  were  like  dews,  which,  rising  up  and  forming  them- 
selves into  clouds,  fall  again  over  the  country  in  refreshing  showers.     This 
was  so  delightful  a  discovery  that  this  philosopher  has,  from  that  hour  to 
this,  been  a  great  favourite  with  every  set  of  Ministers,  and  with  the  whole 
of  the  "  collective  wisdom  "  in  both  branches,  and  whether  in  leaf,  flower 
and  fruit-bearing  state,  or  in  the  winter  of  opposition.  They  all,  from  Mr. 
BKNETT  to  Lord  CASTLEREAGH,  call  him   that  "  great  man ;"  CANNING 
calls  him    "  the  departed  sage ;"  and  you  frequently  hear  them  quoting 
his  words  wit h  as  much  reverence   and  solemnity  as  a  Methodist  parson 
quotes  the  Bible.     This  "  great  man  "  made  the  discovery  about  the  dews 
just  after  PITT  had  caused  a  most,  refreshing  and   fructifying'   shower   to 
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fall  upon  this  great  Irish  adventurer  himself,  who,  for  a  pretty  long*  life, 
had  been  opposed  to,  if  not  outrageously  abusing,  PITT  and  his  predeces- 
sors ;  but  who,  having  become  the  most  fulsome  eulogist  of  PITT,  found 
fall  upon  him  the  contents  of  a  cloud,  sucked  up  from  the  dews  of 
taxation,  and  consisting  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year  pension  for 
himself,  during  life  ;  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year  pension  for  his  wife, 
during  her  life  after  him,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  a  year 
to  be  paid  to  his  executors  after  his  death,  one-half  of  it  for  three  lives, 
and  the  other  half  of  it  for  two  lives,  one  of  the  lives  on  each  half  being 
still  in  existence ;  and,  of  course,  the  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds 
being  still  paid  to  those  executors  ! 

84.  About  seventy  thousand  pounds  of  principal  money  have  dropped 
out  of  this  cloud,  collected  together  from  the  dews  of  taxation  !     Well 
may  the  astrologer  be  called  a  "  great  man  !  "     Well  may  his  doctrine 
have  such  an  abundance  of  disciples  !     Well  may  the  Committee  appeal  to 
him  with  regard  to  another  branch  of  astrology,  connected  with  Agricul- 
tural dis(ress."     This  doctrine  is  "  that  years  of  scarcity  or  plenty  do  not 
come  alternately,  but  in  pretty  large  cycles,  and   irregularly."     Doctor 
Adam  Smith  (most  interesting  to  know  !)  has  made  the   same  discovery. 
Only  think  of  a  "pretty  large  cycle  !  "     Well ;  but  that  is  not  all.    These 
"  cycles  "  or  rounds   of  years,    do  not  come  regularly,  it  seems  ;  but 
irregularly.     You  will  observe  the  word  pretty  before  large.     You  will 
remember  that  a  cycle  means  a.  periodical  space  of  time  ;  you  will  then 
observe  that  these  periodical  spaces  of  time  come  irregularly  ;  that  is  to 
say,  not  periodically ;  and,  then,  you  will,  I  think,  my  good  lords  of  the 
soil,  have  a  jumble  in  your  heads,  a  confusion  of  ideas,  a  bewildering  so 
complete,  as  to  drive  out,  if  any  thing  can,  all  thoughts  of  the  fundholder. 
Good  God  !  to  talk  about  cycles  of  scarcity  and  of  plenty ;  to  talk  about 
unperiodical  periods  ;  to  send  you  to  the  stars  under  the  guidance  of  great 
Irish   and   great  Scotch  philosophers  ;    when  you  are  wanting  to  know 
when  and  how,  in  God's  name,  you  should  get  at  your  rents. 

85.  Let  me  hand  you  down  from  this  dazzling  height,  and  endeavour 
to  direct  your  attention  to  something  a  little  less  at  war  with  common 
sense.     The  Committee  tell  you  that  abundant  harvests  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  in  producing  the  distress.     They  say  that  the  last  was  a 
harvest  of  general  abundance  and  good  quality.     But,  was  there  nothing 
of  low  price  but  corn  ?     Was  there  nothing  else  of  which  the  produce 
of  the  land  consisted  ?     They  appear  to  have  forgotten  that  farmers 
raise  sheep  as  well  as  corn  ;  or  if  they  had  recollected  it  they  would  here, 
perhaps,  have  discovered  that  there  had  been  also  a  redundant  produc- 
tion of  sheep,  and  that  a  remedy  could  be  found   only  in  a  hoped-for 
barrenness  of  the  ewes.     In  this  part  of  the  business  they  had  a  conjuror 
to  assist  them,  and  a  conjuror,  too,  with  a  broad  brim  to  his  hat.     They 
had  friend  HODGSON,  of  the  partnership  of  CROPPER,  BENSON,  and  Co.  at 
Liverpool ;    and  friend  HODGSON  came,  not  only  with  an  account  of  the 
corn  crops  for  many  years  past  in  England,  but  with  very  elaborate   ac- 
counts about  flesh,  hides,  and  skins,  from  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds, 
and  Sheffield.     These  Quakers  are  far  more  searching  than  the  Jews. 

86.  This  conjuror  appears  to  have  been  out,  for  once,  in  his  calcula- 
tion.    Brother  Nicodemus  appears  to  have  been  a  very  favourite  witness; 
and  I  shall  advert  to  him  more  particularly  another  time,  when  I  develop 
a  little  the  nature  of  the  pursuits  of  a  fraternity  who  make  shift  to  live 
upon  the   fattest  of  the  land  without  ever    doing  any  work.     Brother 
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Nicodemus  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  oracle ;  I  mean  a  second  oracle. 
He  had  these  positions  to  submit  to  the  Committee  :  that  there  had  been 
of  late  years  a  diminution  of  the  consumption  of  butcher's  meat  in  the 
kingdom  ;  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  cattle  in  the  country  ;  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  land  has  been  increased  by  this;  or  that,  in  other  words,  a 
considerable  part  of  the  land,  formerly  appropriated  to  pasture,  had  been 
brought  into  tillage. 

87.  Brother  HODGSON  was  a  capital  witness,  faith!     What  interesting 
facts;  how  authentic  ;    how  minute  ;  how  lucid  and  neat  the  statement ; 
how   logical  and  natural  the  conclusion  !     Unfortunately    for    brother 
HODGSON,  this  prig-like  account  was  given  on  the  twelfth  of  April;  and 
it  was  hardly  given  before  the  butcher's  meat  begun  to  tumble  down ! 
And,  now,  at  Norwich  Fair,  where  about  a  hundred  thousand  lambs  were 
sold  about  a  month  ago,  the  lambs  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  sold  at  four- 
teen shillings  in  place  of  the  twenty-six  shillings  that  they  sold  at  last 
year.     The  Register  of  the  eighth  of  September  contains  a  statement  of 
the  sales  of  all  the  principal  flocks  at  the  Fair,  and  the  average  but  a  very 
little  exceeded  one- half  of  the  price  of  last  year.     At  Wilton  Fair,  about 
ten  days  ago,  the  average  price  of  South  Down  lambs  did  not  exceed 
eleven  shillings;    and  that  of  breeding  ewes  did  not  exceed  fifteen  shil- 
lings.   These  lambs  sold  last  year,  at  WILTON  Fair,  for  about  twenty  and 
the  ewes  for  about  twenty-eight.    At  LEWES  Fair  (in  the  very  home  of  the 
South  Downs)   the  lambs  scarcely  fetched   fourteen  shillings  upon   an 
average.     They  were  last  year  twenty-two  shillings ;  and  the  year  before 
thirty  shillings.     The    ewes  at   LEWES  Fair,  fetched  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-one  shillings,  last  year  they  fetched  more  than  thirty  and  the  year 
before  they  fetched  nearer  forty  than  thirty.     Now,  mind,  all  this  is  with 
such  a  crop  of  "  rowen"  and  such  a  crop  of  turnips,  as  never  before 
stood  upon  the  earth  within  my  memory.     If  the  "  rowen"  and  the  tur- 
nips had  been  short,  I  have  no  question  that  the  lambs  at  WILTON  Fair 
would  have  sold  for  five  shillings  a-piece. 

88.  Now,  then,  what  becomes  of  the  deep  research  and  profound  re- 
marks and  logical  conclusions  of  this  prig  of  a  Quaker  ?     Are  the  cattle 
scarce  now,  Brother  Hodgson  ?     Happy,  indeed,  must  be  the  nation, 
whose  lawgivers  receive  lessons  from  lips  like  thine !     Pasture  land  had 
been  broke  up  for  tillage ;    and  this  was  assumed  upon  no  other  earthly 
ground  than  that  this  prig's  observations  and  the  miserable  blocks   of 
figures  that  he  had  put  down  upon  paper,  represented  butcher's  meat  as 
low-priced,  and  cattle  scarce  ! 

89.  The  Committee  will  do  well  another  time  to  make  LUKE  HANSARD 
despatch  his  printing  more  quickly;    for,  it  has  so  happened  this  time, 
that  NORWICH  Fair  had  decided  that  cattle  had  fallen  one-half  in  price, 
before  LUKE  could  get  Brother  HODGSON'S  evidence   from    the  press. 
BARNET  Fair  has  seen  beasts  sold  for  eight  pounds,  which  only  last  year 
fetched  twelve ;  which  is  another  excellent  commentary  on  the  prig's  pro- 
found speculations.     At  LEWES  Fair  they  penned  about  five-and-twenty 
thousand  sheep.   At  WILTON  Fair  about  eighty  thousand.     So  that,  from 
these  two  fairs  the  farmers  took  home  about  fifty  thousand  pounds  less 
than  they  took  home  last  year,  and  about  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  less 
than  they  took  home   the  year  before.     Mighty  is  this  Bill,  O !  Mr. 
PEEL,  and  honoured  and  magnified  be  thy  name  throughout  the  dwellings 
of  all  the  labourers  in  England  !     Let  friend  CROPPER  bellow  as  long-  as 
he  will,  for  everlasting  paper,  thou  hast  smitten  the  whole  tribe  in  the 
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bowels,  and  we  shall  see  them  reduced  to  that  state  to  which  they  had 
reduced  millions. 

90.  But  observe,  how  this  sheep-story  completely  upsets  all  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Committee,  and  Mr.  TOOKE,  and  the  sages  of  the  "  cycles  ! " 
Who,  after  this,  can  treat  otherwise  than  with  scorn  any  one  who  would 
affect  to  ascribe  the  ruin  of  the  present  race  of  farmers  to  any  other  cause 
than  that  of  the  rise  in  the  value  of  money  ?     Should  any  one  be  weak 
enough  to  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  redundant  harvests,   is  there  an 
idiot,  dry  mouthed  or  slavering,  without  leader  or  with  leader,  who  will 
suffer  himself  to  be  persuaded,  that  there  has  been  a  redundancy  in  the 
breeding  of  ewes  and  of  cows. 

91.  Having  done  its  best  with  redundant  production,  the  Report  next 
resorts  to  the  transition  from  war  to  peace,  as  is  briefly  set  forth,  in  the 
sixth  proposition,  in  these  words  : 

vi.  That  sudden  TRANSITION /rom  war  to  peace  is  not  yet  over.  20. 

92.  The  words  which  the  Committee  make  use  of  are  these :  "  It 
"  would  seem  that  the  influence  of  that  general  derangement  which  the 
"  convulsions  of  the  last  thirty  years  have  produced  in  all  the  relations  of 
"  commerce,    in   the  application  of  capital,  and  in    the    demand  for 
"  labour,  is  not  yet  spent  and  exhausted,  and  that  neither  the  habits  and 
"  dealings  of  individuals,  members  of  the  same  community,   nor  the 
"  transactions  and  intercourse  of  different  communities  with  one  another, 
"  have  hitherto  altogether  adjusted  themselves  to  that  more  natural  state 
"  of  things,  which  we  may  now  hope  is  likely  to  become  again  the  more 
"  habitual  and  permanent  condition  of  society." 

93.  No.     They  do  not,  I  see,  actually  call  it  a  sudden  transition  from 
war  to  peace.     It  would  have  been  a  little  too  much  to  call  that  a  sudden 
thing,  which  has  now  been  going  on  for  seven  years  and  a  half.    But,  it 
is  no  other  than  a  continuation  of  that  pretty  talk  which  the  hole-digging 
philosopher  began  in   1816,  and  which  was  revived  and  brought  out  as 
fresh  as  if  it  had  been  only  an  hour  old  by  Lawyer  SCARLETT  in  his  loud 
cries  for  justice  on  the  poor  silly  Rump-ite  Evans.     Very  sudden,  in- 
deed, the  thing  has  not  been ;  and  if  the  "  derangement,"  have  not 
'*  spent"  itself  in  seven  years  and  a  half,  when  are  we  to  expect  it  to 
spend  itself?     Strange  sort  of  '*  derangement,"  this  must  have  been  ! 
What  was  it?     It  was  war.     It  lasted  just  twenty-one  years,  and  not 
thirty  as  it  is  here  stated.     But  it  was  only  war;  and,  bear  in  mind, 
my  good  lords  of  the  soil ;  that  it  was  gloriously  triumphant  war !    End- 
ing in  a  battle,  which  gave  us  the  "  greatest  Captain  of  the  Age. ;" 
which  decorated  so  many  thousands  of  heroes  with  medals ;  and  in  a 
peace,  dictated  to  the  French  at  Paris,  and  the  negotiating  of  which  peace 
caused  Castlereagh  to  be  received  with  clapping  and  shouting  by  the 
"  collective  wisdom  "  of  the  nation.     Is  it  possible  that  a  war  like  this 
can  produce  derangement  ?     Amongst  the  defeated  parties  it  may  ;  but 
can  it  produce  a  derangement  in  the  affairs  of  the  victors,  to  last  seven 
years  and  a  half  after  the  war  is  over,   and  even  then,  to  be  "  not  yet 
spent  ?"     If  this  be  the  case,  we  should  be  better  without  glorious  victo  - 
ries  ;  better  without  having  the  "  greatest  Captain  of  the  Age  ;"  better 
•without  such  a  peace  as  covers  the  ambassador  with  cheering  and  ca- 
resses. 

94.  However,  to  speak  in  plain   sense,  what  a  hunting  about  is  here 
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after  causes,  when  the  cause  is  as  evident  as  the  sun  at  noon-day.  There 
was  only  a  space  of  about  nine  years  between  the  American  rebel  war, 
and  the  antijacobin  war.  During  the  first  three  of  those  nine  years,  the 
nation  had  completely  recovered  itself  -,  and,  before  the  end  of  seven  years, 
its  prosperity  astonished  the  world  !  Ah  !  but  that  was  a  war  of  defeat 
and  disgrace ;  that^gained  us  no  "  greatest  Captain  of  the  Age."  So 
that,  it  really  would  appear,  that  glorious  wars  and  great  captains,  tend 
to  produce  sudden  transitions  and  lasting  derangements.  However,  this 
is  all  nonsense.  When  the  American  war  ended,  there  was,  as  there 
always  had  been,  settled  gold  and  silver  money.  During  the  war,  the 
nation  had  been  heavily  burdened;  and,  at  the  end  of  it,  there  was  a 
sudden  transition,  indeed,  but  it  was  a  transition  from  a  heavy  burden  to 
a  light  one;  whereas,  at  the  Waterloo  Peace;  at  the  Great  Captain 
Peace ;  at  the  glorious  Peace,  it  was  a  sudden  transition,  from  a  very 
heavy  burden  to  a  heavier  burden  still.  This  constitutes  the  only  dif- 
ference of  the  two  cases.  This  makes  that  transition  an  evil  now,  which, 
in  1784,  was  a  good.  The  paper-money  system,  as  I  said  before,  says 
with  Satan,  "  Evil  be  thou  my  good  ;  and  good  be  thou  my  evil !"  Dur- 
ing the  American  war,  there  was  no  depreciation  of  money,  except  in  a 
very  small  degree;  there  was  no  Bank  Restriction  Act;  no  deduction 
from  the  wages  of  the  labouring  classes  ;  no  false  prosperity ;  and,  of 
course,  at  the  conclusion  of  that  war  there  was  no  preparation  for  return 
to  cash  payments ;  no  drawing  in  of  paper-money  (of  which  there  had 
been  none  under  notes  of  ten  pounds) ;  there  was  no  such  thing  as  rag- 
bag country  bankers  in  the  kingdom  !  not  a  farmer  in  England  at  that 
time  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word  discount,  and  very  few  had  ever  even 
spelled  the  word  accommodation.  There  was  no  thrusting  out  and  draw- 
ing in  of  the  paper;  no  everlasting  hangings  for  forgery.  No  Peel's 
Bill  came  then  to  double,  if  not  treble,  rents,  taxes  and  the  interest  of 
the  Debt.  Therefore,  the  nation,  relieved  from  the  expenses  of  war,  as- 
sumed at  once  its  wonted  march  in  prosperity  and  improvement. 

95.  The  reverse  of  all  this  is  now  before  us,  and  has  been  passing  be- 
fore us  for  the  last  seven  years  and  a  half.  In  each  of  the  two  cases,  the 
effect  has,  naturally  and  directly  proceeded  from  the  cause.  That  cause 
is  so  plain  that  none  but  a  hood-winked  landlord  can  miss  seeing  it ;  and, 
if  he  suffer  himself  to  be  hood-winked  any  longer,  we  have  the  consola- 
tion of  knowing,  that,  in  the  end,  he  will  receive  the  merited  reward  of  his 
willing  blindness ;  and  that  no  one  will  be  punished  but  himself. 

96. -The  Committee  next  proceed  to  teach  the  landlords  to  draw  com- 
fort from  the  miserable  state,  that  is  to  say,  a  derangement  like  our  own, 
in  which  other  nations  are  placed.  This  is  the  seventh  proposition  or 
assertion. 

vn.   That  OTHER  NATIONS  suffer  in  the  SAME  WAY  that  we  do.  19,  20. 

97.  It  is  cold  comfort,  to  be  sure,  to  be  told  that  others  are  as  bad  off 
as  we  ;  and  the  Committee  (aware,  perhaps,  that  the  observation  would 
be  made)  expressly  disclaim  all  expectation  of  alleviating  our  sufferings 
by  presenting  to  us  the  contemplation  of  a  corresponding  pressure,  as 
they  call  it,  and  they  go  so  far  as  to  express  their  regret  at  the  embar- 
rassments existing  in  other  countries ;  nay,  they  go  farther,  and  say  that 
this  liberal  feeling  of  theirs  is  confirmed  in  their  minds,  "  by  reflecting 
"  upon  the  intimate  connexion  which  must  exist  between  the  advancement 
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"  of  other  nations  towards  wealth  and  improvement,  and  the  growing 
"  prosperity  of  our  own."  This  is  very  kind,  but  very  foolish ;  for  if  all 
prosper,  it  is  not  prosperity  to  any  one.  If  all  have  riches,  alike,  there 
are  no  riches.  So  that  this  is  merely  a  parcel  of  unmeaning  words  ; 
which  the  Committee  might  have  spared,  for  they  may  be  very  well  as- 
sured, that  their  motive,  in  this  case,  "  will  not  be  misconceived,"  by 
any  living  creature,  foreigner  or  native.  Well,  but  how  do  they  make  it 
out  ?  What  do  they  make,  the  thing  amount  to,  here  ?  They  tell  us  that 
prices  have  fallen  in  the  American  States ;  that  they  have  fallen  in  the 
West  Indies,  that  they  have  fallen  on  the  Continent  of  Europe ;  and 
then  they  come  to  what  they  deem  the  gist  of  the  matter  ;  namely,  that 
some  of  the  causes  which  have  been  operating  here  cannot  be  considered 
as  operating  in  those  countries. 

98.  Now  I  beseech  you  to  mark  this  !     Do,  I  pray  you,  forget  your 
empty  purses  for  one  moment,   and  hear  what  I  have  to  say  about  this. 
You  see,  that  the  object  is  to  persuade  you,  that  there  is  some  general 
cause  at  work  all  the  world  over  ;  and,  therefore,  that  you  are  not  to  sup- 
pose that  the  distress  here  arises  from  Peel's  Bill;  for  that  is  the  short 
and  long  of  the  matter.     They  bid  you  look  at  America,  at  the  West 
Indies,  at  the  Continent  of  Europe ;  they  bid  you  look  at  the  low  prices 
there ;  and  as  there  is  no  Peel's  Bill  there,  you  are  to  look  upon  it  that 
the  mischief  is  produced  here  by  something  other  than  Peel's  Bill,  and 
that,  therefore,  you  must  be  content  till  the  general  derangement  has  spent 
itself. 

99,  Now,  one  very  short  answer  to  all  this  pretty  matter  is  that  Peel's 
Bill,  and  the  drawing-in  measures  previous  to  that  Bill,  have  been  just 
as  much  and  as  directly  the  cause  of  the  reduction  of  prices  in  the  West 
Indies  as  in  England  itself.    To  a  considerable  degree  the  same  measures 
have  produced  the  same  effect  in  the  American  States,  which  are  very 
nearly  as  much  affected  by  English  operations  of  this  kind  as  the  Banks 
in  Liverpool  are  affected  by  the  measures  of  the  Bank  in  London.     The 
money  connexion,  or,  rather,  the  credit  and  paper  connexion,  between 
the  two  countries  is  little  less  close  than  that  between  consigner  and  con- 
signee.    In  addition  to  this,  the  Americans  had  banks  in  greater  num- 
bers than  we.     The  drawing-in  of  paper  took  place  there  in  1819,  and, 
in  the  space  of  about  twenty  months,  brought  the  bushel  of  Indian  corn 
down  from  125  to  25   cents!     What  could  have  produced  this,  but  a 
change  in  the  value  of  money  ?     There  had  been  no  sudden  transition 
from  war  to  peace  there,  between  the  fall  of  1817  and  the  spring  of  1819. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  moment  the  news  arrived  of  the  discussion  of  Peel's 
Bill,  a  shaking  of  the  banks  there  began  to  take  place  ;  and  before  the  Bill 
itself  had  been  in  the  country  a  month,  prices  were  reduced  nearly  one- 
half.  How  provoking-  then  was  it  to  hear,  just  after  my  return  from  Ame- 
rica, the  two  great  Ministers  of  our  day,  Lords  LIVERPOOL  and  CASTLE- 
KEAGH,  speaking  of  what  they  called  the  distresses  of  America,  wisely 
observing,  that  our  distresses  arose  partly  out  of  them,   and  expressing 
their  hope  that  the  American  distresses  would  soon  cease,  for  that  then, 
ours  would  be  removed  !     I  have  more  patience  than  any  other  man  that 
ever  existed  in  this  world,  or,  as  I  told  these  Lords  at  the  time,  this  talk 
would  have  driven  me  out  of  my  senses.     What !  Why  it  was  their  own 
measure  that  had  caused  this  distress  in  America  in  great  part ;  and  yet, 
relief  was  to  come  to  us  from  America  ;  and  that,  too,  while  this  very 
measure  was  going  on  full  swing !     Certainly  there  never  was  a  nation  in 
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the  world  committed  to  hands  such  as  those  to  which  this  nation  has  been 
committed. 

100.  So  much  for  the  West  Indies  and  the  American  States.     Austria, 
Russia,  and  several  other  States  on  the  Continent,  have  been  drawing1  in 
paper  and  reducing  interest  since  the  close  of  the  war;  and,  perhaps,  to 
a  very  great  extent ;  and  besides,  what  rule  can  we  have  to  judge  by  in 
the  cases  of  such  Governments  as  those,  and  where  the  press  is  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  the  Government  ?    And,  do  the  Committee 
imagine  ;  or,  rather,  can  any  man  in  his  senses  imagine,   that  the  dimi- 
nishing of  the  currency  in  England,  and  in  the  American  States,  has  not 
produced  a  diminution  of  currency  upon  the  Continent  ?     It  is  manifest 
that  it  must  have  produced  such  diminution.     Money  all  over  thfe  world 
has  been  recovering  its  value,  and  prices,   of  course,  have  been  falling. 
This,  of  course,  must  have  everywhere  produced  great  injury  to  bor- 
rowers, private  as  well  as  public ;  great  benefit  to  tax-eaters  of  all  de- 
scriptions ;  but  it  is  in  this  country  alone  where  the  debt  is  so  great  as  to 
make  this  cause  be  continually  in  operation  till  it  swallow  up  the  estates 
of  the  present  generation  of  landlords,  unless  in  those  particular  cases 
where  fundholding  and  landholding,  or  landholding  and  tax-eating  go 
hand  in  hand. 

101.  Thus  you  have  no  comfort,  then,  to  draw  from  the  alleged  dis- 
tresses of  other  countries.     The  same  cause  that  is  at  work  here  has  been 
at  work  there  :  the  differences  are  these  :  there  they  have  been  temporary 
(except  as  far  as  relates  to  the  American  public  debt),  here  it  will  be  per- 
manent :  there  it  has  swallowed  up  here  and  there  a  borrower ;  here   it 
will  finally  devour  the  great  mass  of  the  owners  of  the  land. 

102.  The  next  topic  of  comfort  with  the  Committee  is,  that  this  sort 
of  distress-  is  nothing  new  in  our  history ;  but  here  I  must  break  off  for 
the  present,  being  quite  satisfied  that  I  have  thus  far  dissipated  the  mist, 
and  that  before  I  have  done  I  shall  leave  you  a  clear  view  of  the  despe- 
rateness  of  that  situation  from  which  you  will  endeavour  in  vain  to  extri- 
cate yourselves,  unless  you  have  the  people  at  your  back. 
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LETTER    IV. 

LANDLORDS,  Kenringtoi,  Cctobtr  I,  1821. 

103.  In  my  last  letter  I  concluded  my  remarks  on  the  seventh  proposi- 
tion, or  assertion,  of  the  Committee.  I  now  proceed  to  the  eighth,  as 
stated  in  my  first  L)t'er,  paragraph  15,  namely  : 
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viii.  That   distress  OF  THIS  SORT  is  NOTHING   NEW  'in  our  history. 
14,  15,  16,  17,  18. 

104.  Wonderful  are  the  resources  of  the  mind  of  man  in  the  discover- 
ing of  comfort ;  in  the  finding  out  of  circumstances  to  cheer  his  spirits, 
and  to  allay  his  fears.     The   old  proverb,  that  "  drowning  men  catch  at 
straws/'  was,  perhaps,  never  more  aptly  illustrated  than  in  the  proposi- 
tion now  before  us.  When  a  friend  is  afflicted  with  any  malady,  we  seldom 
fail  to  find  comfort  for  him  in  assuring  him  that  his  case  is  nothing  new ; 
that  others  have  been  afflicted  with  the  same  malady;  that  they  have  (jot 
the  better  of  it,  and  have  lived  for  many  years  afterwards  in  health  and 
happiness ! 

105.  Precisely  such   is  the  conduct  of  the  Committee  with  regard  to 
the  proposition   immediately  under  our  view.     Indeed,   as  I  have  fre- 
quently had  to  observe,  the  main  drift  of  the  whole  of  the  Report  is  to 
comfort  the  landlords  ;  to  persuade  them  that  the  malady  is  temporary. 
First,  consumption  and  revenue  had  not  fallen  off;  then,  the  distress  was 
not  so  great  as  had  been  imagined ;  then  abundant  harvests  had  contri- 
buted to  the  distress  ;  then,  the  sudden  transition  from  war  to  peace  had 
not  yet  wholly  spent  itself;  then,  other  nations  suffered  in  the  same  way 
that  we  did  ;  and  tlnjs,  while  the  paper-money  and  Peel's  Bill  were  kept 
wholly  out  of  sight, 'and  while  the  distress  was  pushed  far  away  from  all 
causes  under  the  control  of  the  Government,  there  was  to  remain,  in  the 
minds  of  the  landlords,  a  hope  that  things  would  come  about.     At  last, 
after  all  these  endeavours  to  afford  comfort,  comes  the  assertion,  that 
distress  of  this  sort  is  nothing  new  in  our  history.     The  landlords  were, 
upon  this  assertion,  to  reason  thus  :  O  !  it  is  nothing  new;  the  country 
has  been  in  the  same  state  before  ;  and,  as  we  have  seen  great  prosperity 
of  late,   so  we  may  again ;  and,  as  the  Funds  remained  untouched  upon 
former  occasions  of  distress,  we  may  now  recover  our  prosperity  without 
the  Funds  being  touched. 

106.  Such  was  intended  to  be  the  reasoning  of  the  landlords,  and  such 
their  conclusion.     Let  us  see,  then,  how  the  matter  stands  with  regard  to 
the  basis  of  all  this  fine  reasoning.  Let  us  see,  whether  the  Committee  be 
correct  in  the  fact;  that  is  to  say,  let  us  see  whether  distress  of  this  sort 
be  nothing  new  in  our  history. 

107.  We  must  here  quote  the  words  of  the  Committee  a  little  more 
closely  than  we  have  sometimes  done.  They  make  this  branch  of  comfort  a 
principal  head  in  their  Report,  and  they  open  it  with  these  words :  "  Your 
"  Committee  feel  it  an  important  part  of  their  duty  to  recal  to  the  recol- 
"  lection  of  the  House  and  the  country,  that,  in  the  years  1804  and  1814, 
"  a  depression  of  prices,  principally  caused  by  abundant  harvests,  and  a 
"  great  extension  of  tillage,  excited  by  the  extraordinary  high  prices  of  an- 
"  tecedent  years,  appears  to  have  produced  a  TEMPORARY  pressure  and 
"  uneasiness  among  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  and  a  correspond- 
"  ing  difficulty  in  the  payment  of  rents  and  the  letting  of  farms,  in  SOME 
"  DEGREE  similar  to  apprehensions  and  embarrassments  which    now 
"  prevail ;  and,  also,  that  in  many  earlier  periods,  similar  complaints  may 
«'  be  traced  in  the  history  of  our  agriculture."     After  this  the  Committee 
allude  to  two  complaints  of  this  nature  made  between  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  and  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  say  that  argu- 
ments and  alarms  were  then  current,  similar  with  those  which  prevail  in 
many  quarters  at  this  period.     "  Yet,"   the  Committee  adds,  "  those 
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"  alarms  were  only  temporary,  and  the  fears  of  those  who  reasoned  upon 
"  their  continuance  and  increase  were  soon  dissipated  by  the  natural 
"  course  of  seasons  and  events/'  But  they  say  it  is  "  impossible  to  look 
"  back  to  the  years  1804  and  1814,  and  more  especially  to  the  evidence 
"  taken  before  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  House  on  the  latter  oc- 
"  casion,  without  being  forcibly  struck  with  the  conformity  of  the  state- 
"  ments  and  opinions  then  produced,  respecting  the  ruinous  operation 
"  and  expected  continuance  of  low  prices,  with  those  which  will  be  found 
*'  in  the  evidence  now  collected.  Indeed  these  statements,  in  some  in- 
"  stances,  come  from  the  mouths  of  the  same  witnesses"  The  Committee 
hang  on,  tooth  and  nail,  to  this  straw:  for,  not  content  with  the  above, 
they  add,  that  they  "  trust  that  this  reference  to  past  experience  will  not 
"  be  altogether  useless  and  unavailing  to  allay  the  alarm,  and  to  dispel 
"  some  of  the  desponding  predictions,  which,  by  a  necessarily  increasing 
"  anxiety  for  the  future,  tend  to  aggravate  the  severe  pressure  of  our 
"  present  difficulties." 

108.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  motive  for  this  hunting  back  into  history. 
It  was  to  allay  alarm,  and  to  dispel  desponding  predictions.     This  may 
be,  in  some  cases,  a  very  sensible  motive ;  but  the  present,  I  take  it,  is 
by  no  means  a  case  of  this  kind.     The  demands  of  the  fundholder  are 
eating  away  the  estate  of  the  landlord  ;  and,   therefore,  the  argument  of 
experience  is  wholly  worthless,  unless  you  can  show,  that  this  cause  was 
at  work  in  those  ancient  times,  to  which  you  refer ;  and  that  you  cannot 
show,  unless  you  go  back  to  the  paper-money  of  New  England,  which 
was  called  old  wack. 

109.  We  have  nothing  within  our  reach  here  but  the  complaints  of 
1804  and  1814;  and  what  are  we  to  gather  from  them  ?     In  those  two 
years  the  same  cause  was  at  work,  only  in  a  less  powerful  degree,  that  is 
at  work  now  !     Mark  that,  I  pray  you !  gentlemen  of  the  collective  wis- 
dom.    And,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  the  distress,  as  it  is  called,  was, 
in  those  two  cases,  removed  ;  that  is  to  say,  high  prices  were  brought  back 
again,  by  a  pouring  forth  of  the  paper-money  !     These  two  periods  were, 
in  fact,  two  periods  when  the  paper-money  had  been  drawn  in.     Thus  we 
shall  soon  "dispel,"  not  the  "desponding  predictions-"  but  the  efforts 
made  by  the  Committee,  to  allay  the  alarm. 

110.  We  will  begin  with  the  year  1804.     The  years  1800,  1801  and 
part  of  1799,  a  small  part  of  1802  was  a  time  of  great  dearth,  owing-  to 
a  bad  crop  in  1799  and  to  the  wettest  harvest  ever  known  in  1800,  when 
it  rained  every  day,  in  almost  every  part  of  England,  from  the  fourteenth 
of  July  to  nearly  about  the  first  of  September.     The  harvest  was,   too, 
very  forward  ;  so  that  the  crop  was  not,  in  point  of  eatable  matter,  the 
half  of  an  average  crop.     At  one  time,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  1801 
from  January  to  September,  the  quartern  loaf  in  London  was  eighteen- 
pence-halfpenny.     During  the  whole  of  the  year  1800  it  was  seventeen- 
pence.     In  the  last  three  months  of  1801  it  came  down  to  eleven-pence- 
halfpenny.   In  1802  it  came  down  to  ten-pence-halfpenny.     The  crops  of 
1802  and  1803  were  most  abundant,  and  the  harvests  singularly  fair. 
These  delightful  circumstances  were  the  subject  of  a  little  poem  by  Mr. 
CANNING,  wherein  he  endeavoured  to  immortalize  the  fame  of  the  "  Great 
Doctor"  to  whom  he  ascribed  the  sunshine,  the  showers,  and  the  happy 
harvest-home.     These  crops   brought  down  the  loaf  to  ninepence-halr'- 
penny  in  1803  ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  1804  they  brought  it  down  to 
eight-pence-halfpenny, 
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111.  I  beg  you  to  keep  these  dates  and  prices  in  mind.     No  doubt  so 
very  great  a  disparity  in  the  harvests  was  one  of  the  causes,  and,  in  this 
case,  a  principal  cause  of  the  disparity  in  prices ;  but  the  Old  Lady  in 
Threadneedle-street  was  also  at  work.     She  had  been  issuing  her  paper 
up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1801,  and  until  the  month  of  March,   1802, 
under  the  Act  which  protected  her  against  the  demands  of  her  creditors. 
But,   that  Act  was  to  cease  in  one  month  after  the  conclusion  of  peace 
with  France.     And  this  peace  was  concluded  on  the  25th  of  March, 
1802.     There  was,  at  that  lime,  some  little  remnant  of  shame  existing. 
The  Bank-protecting  Bill  had  existed  only  six  years  ;  and,  therefore, 
as  peace  had  been  talked  of  from  the  foregoing  month  of  October,  the 
Bank  naturally  looked  forward  for  a  resumption  of  payments   in  cash, 
agreeably  to  the  Act  of  Parliament.     The  Protecting  Act,  however,  was 
not  repealed  ;  or,  rather,  it  did  not  go  out  of  effect ;  but  another  Act  was 
passed  to  continue  it  in  force" for  a  year  longer;  that  is  to  say,  until 
March  1803.      Before  that  time  came,  another  Act  was  passed  to  con- 
tinue it  in  force  till  six  weeks  after  the  commencement  of  the  then  next 
Session  of  Parliament.    All  the  pretty  workings  upon  these  occasions ;  all 
the  pretty  reasons  given  for  these  Acts,  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to 
PAPER  AGAINST  GOLD,  Letter  xix.,  which  work,  it  is  now  more  than  ever 
necessary  for  the  politician  to  have  constantly  in  his  hand. 

112.  Jn  the  early  part  of  1804,  these  combined  causes  of  good  crops, 
fine  harvests,  and  the  drawing -in   of  paper-money  preparatory  to  cash 
payments,  had  brought  down  the  quartern  loaf  to  eightpence-three- far- 
things, as  we  have  seen   before.     The  landlords,  who,  in  consequence  of 
the  high  prices,  had,  where  they  could,  raised   their  rents  enormously, 
began  to  cry  out  for  a  Corn  Bill,  which  is  their  old-established  trick. 
The  vapouring  empty-skulled  Minister,  PITT,  who  had  turned  out  ADDING- 
TON  and  shoved  himself  into  his  place,  said  that  corn  was  now  too  low. 
A  Bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  passed  that  House 
in  the  early  part  of  1805  ;  but  the  war  had  now  begun  again  ;  a  Bill 
had  been  passed  to  put  off  cash  payments  till  six  months  after  the  end 
of  that  war;  the  paper  had  come  tumbling  out  again;  and,  before  the 
beginning  of  the  harvest  of  that  year  the  quartern  loaf  had  risen  to  a 
shilling,  and  before  the  month  of  December  it  had  risen  to  sixteen-pence, 
up  to  which  mark  it  kept  upon  an  average  until  the  passing  of  Peel's 
Bill. 

113.  Now,  here  was  sudden  relief,  indeed  !     The  "alarm"  was  "al- 
layed "  here  presently.     The  "  desponding  predictions  "  were  soon  "  dis- 
pelled ;"  but  how  were  they  "  dispelled  ?"     By  the  tumbling  out  of  the 
paper-money  ;  by  a  new  series  of  rise  in  prices,  and  by  a  new  train  of 
robberies  committed  upon  the  labouring  classes.     This  was  the  way  in 
which  the    "desponding  predictions"  were    "dispelled;"  and,  if   the 
Committee  had  recommended  a  repeal  of  Peel's  Bill,  and  a  consequent 
pushing  out  of  the  paper-money  again,  then,  indeed,  the  case  of  1804 
would  have  been  a  case  in  point,  and  the  landlords  might  have  derived 
something   like   comfort  from  the    experience    of    that  period.      But, 
to  refer  us  to  the  experience  of  1804,   and,  at  the  same  time,  to  tell  us 
that  the  means  then  made  use  of  to  remove  the  distress  are  never  to  be 
made  use  of  again  :  to  tell  the  landlords  that  they  made  similar  complaints 
in  1804;  to  tell  them  that  the  subject  of  those  complaints  was  of  short 
duration ;   to  leave  them  to  recollect  that  the  distress  was  then   removed 
by  an  Act  which  put   cash  payments  off  to  a  long  and  indefinite  period  ; 
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and  to  tell  them  (as  the  Committee  do  in  another  part  of  their  Report) 
that  cash  payments  shall  now  take  place;  this  is,  surely,  a  most  singu- 
lar way  of  going  to  "work,  to  "  allay  "  the  "  alarm  "  and  "  dispel  the 
desponding-  predictions  !" 

114.  As  to  the  other  period,  the  experience  relative  to  which,  is  to 
cheer  the  hearts  of  the  landlords,   I  mean  the  period  of  1814;  how,  in 
all  the  world,  could  the  Committee  take  it  into  their  heads,  that  th.3  din- 
tress  of  that  period  was  either  more  or  less  than  a  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent distress  ?     And  how  could  they  imagine  that  there  was  any  other 
cause  at  work,  than  that  very  cause,  which,  though  in  a  different  degree, 
is  at  work  at  this  hour  ? 

115.  Is  it  not  notorious,  that  it  was,  not  the  peace,  as  fools  imagined 
it  to  be,  that  made  what  was  called  the  plenty  of  1814  ;  but,  that  prepa- 
ration for  cash  payments  which  was  the  consequence  of  peace  ?     As  the 
law  stood,  previous  to  the  peace,  the  Bank  was   to  pay  in  cash,  at  six 
months  after  the  definitive  treaty.     Before  the  hour  came,  a  Bill  was 
passed  that  put  off  the  cash  payments  for  another  year.     Before  that 
year  expired,  another   Bill  was  passed  to  put  oft'  the  cash  payments  for 
two  years  longer ;  and  thus  the  thing  went  on ;  but,  at  every  renewal 
there  were  solemn  protestations ;  and,  the  Bank  was  always  compelled 
to  be  cautious  in  issuing  the  paper. 

116.  In  1814  the  pinch  began  ;  and  it  only  began.     The  landlords,  as 
usual,  began  to  cry  out  for  a  Corn  Sill,  the  moment  that  prices  began  to 
fall.     They  would  not  look  at  the  Bank.     They  would  not  look  at  the 
real  cause.     They  did  not  want  prices  to  be  low.     They  had  felt  the 
sweets  of  high  prices.     They  saw  the  labourers  perishing.     They  knew 
well  enough  the  cause.     But  then  they,  as  now,  sought  for  no  remedy, 
other  than  that  of  some  law  that  would  compel  the  people  to  purchase 
food  at  high  price.     Not  a  word  did  they  say  about  National  Debt ;  about 
taxes ;  about  depreciation  of  money ;  about  the  robbery  of  the  labourer. 
They  had  found  their  rents  rise  three,  four,  five  and  six  fold  ;  and,  there- 
fore, all  they  wanted  was  high  price ;  they,  though  in  opposition  to  the 
Ministry,  as  to  other  matters,  cordially  supported  them  here,   and  even 
pushed  them  on  to  action  ;  and  Sir  FRANCIS  BURDETT,  "  Westminster's 
pride,"  himself,  in  the  teeth  of  the  petition  of  his  own  constituents,  set- 
ting both  their  instructions  and  their  prayers  at  nought,  declined  to  oppose 
this  Bill,  and  has  since  made  a  merit  of  his  conduct  in  this  respect,  in 
pleading  for  an  acquital  on  a  charge  of  libel,  to  a  jury  of  landlords  and 
farmers  at  Leicester ;  nay,  he,  on  that  occasion  insinuated  a  charge  of 
deluding  the  people,  against  those  who  had  laboured  in  opposition  to  that 
Bill. 

117.  The  landlords  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  high  prices;  and  they 
wanted  something  to  keep  those  prices  high.     The  Corn  Bill,  however, 
had  no  such  efiect.     The  prices  declined ;  for  the  Bank,  always  in  a  state 
of  uncertainty,  was  compelled  to  draw  in  her  paper.     In  1817  the  land- 
lords got  a  short  relief;  and  how  ?   Why,  by  the  Government  borrowing 
many  millions  from  the  Bank,  and  thus  increasing  the  circulation.    What 
was  the  consequence  of  this  p.   Why,  the  few  millions  of  gold  that  the 
Bank  had  put  out,  instantly  took  their  departure  from  the  country  !* 

*  See  Debates  in  Parliament,  5.  April,  1819,  when  a  short  Act  was  passed 
through  all  its  stages  in  one  night,  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  payment  of 
certain  notes  in  gold.— ED. 
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Are  not  these  facts  notorious  ?  Is  it  not  notorious,  that,  the  moment  the 
gold  began  to  disappear,  that  moment  the  farmers  and  landlords  began 
to  flourish  ?  And  is  it  not  also  notorious,  that  this  flourishing  continued 
•until  the  Government  began  to  entertain  the  design  of  passing  Peel's  Bill? 

118.  As  soon  as  that  design  was  formed,  the  Bank  began  to  contract 
its  issues  at  a  great  rate,  of  which  the  landlords  very  soon  tasted  the  sor- 
rowful  effects.     Those  effects  increased   upon  them   continually;  and, 
therefore,  they  have  now  again  applied  for  their  old  remedy,  a  Corn  Bill, 
not  having,   in  any  one  of  the  petitions,  I  believe,  said  a  word  about 
either  the  taxes  or  the  Debt.     But,  if  the  petitions  were  silent  upon  this 
subject,  their  tongues  have  not  been  silent;  and,  therefore,  it  is,  that  the 
Committee  have  taken  such  infinite  pains  to  quiet  their  alarms  :  "to  allay 
the  alarm  and  to  dispel  some  of  the  desponding  predictions." 

119.  What,  then,   has  the  Committee  done  ?     It  has  referred  to  two 
specific  instances  of  "past  experience:"  it  has  shown  that  complaints 
like  those  of  the  present  day  were  made  in  1804  and  in  1814.     It  has 
shown,  that  the  low  prices  of  those  days  were  followed  soon  after  by  high 
prices ;  but  it  has  omitted  to  state  that,  in  neither  of  those  cases  was  a 
return  to  cash  payments  certain ;  and  it  has  also  omitted  to  state,  that, 
in  both  those  cases,  the  return  to  high  prices  was  accompanied  with  a 
great  increase  of  the  circulating  medium. 

120.  With  this  before  our  eyes;  with  this  clear  view  of  the  matter; 
these  evident  causes,  and  these  necessary  effects,  staring  us  in  the  face, 
what  ineffable  nonsense  do  not  the  following  observations  of  the  Com- 
mittee appear !     "  The  reflections  which  such  a  retrospect  is  calculated  to 
"  excite  may  lead  the  occupiers  of  the  soil,  as  it  has  led  your  Committee, 
"  to  infer,  that  in  agriculture,  as  in  all   other   pursuits   in  which  capital 
"  and  industry  can  be  embarked,  there  have  been,  and  will   be,  periods 
"  of  reaction ;  that  such  reaction  is  the  more  to  be  expected,  in  propor- 
"  tion  to  the  long-continued  prosperity  of  the  pursuit  and  to  the  degree 
"  of  previous  excitement  and  exertion  which  that  prosperity  had  called 
"forth.     They  must  add,  as  a  further  inference  from  the  experience  of 
"  former  periods,  to  which  the  present  crisis  bears  no  distant  resemblance, 
"  that  there  is  a  natural  tendency  in  the  distribution  of  capital  and  labour 
"  to  remedy  the  disorders  which  may  casually  arise  in  society  from  such 
"  temporary  derangements,  and  (without  at  all  meaning  to  deny  that  it  is 
"  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  do  every  thing  in  its  power  to  shorten 
"  the  duration,  and  to  palliate  the  evils  of  the  crisis) ^that  it  often  happens 
"  that  these  disorders  are  prolonged,  if  not  aggravated,  by  too  much  in- 
"  terference  and  regulation." 

121.  We  have  just  seen  what  the  "  retrospect  "  is.     These  gentlemen 
talk  about  ''periods  of  reaction."     What  do  they  mean  by  this   new- 
fangled word,  as  applied  to  political  matters  ?     A  curious  thing,  indeed, 
that  reaction,  that  is  to  say,  distress,  is  naturally  to  be  expected  to  follow 
prosperity  ;  and  that  it  is  "  the  more  to  be  expected  in  proportion  to  the 
long-continued  prosperity  of  the  pursuit;"  which  is,  bad  grammar  in 
the  first  place,   and  in  the  next,  most  ridiculous  philosophy.     A  pretty 
thing,  indeed,  to  tell  us  that  a  man  cannot  be  prosperous  in  any  pursuit, 
without  being  exposed  to  subsequent  distress !     If  this  were  true,  pros- 
perity would  require  a  remedy  in  like  manner  as  the  Committee  say,  a 
redundant  harvest  does.     This  is,  however,   nonsense  too  gross  to  pass 
even  with  landlords,   to  whom,   besides,  it  is  but  cold  comfort  to  know 
that  their  present  distress  is  the  cause  of  foregone  enjoyment. 
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122.  As  to  the  latter  part  of  the  observations  in  this  paragraph, 
namely ;  that  the  disorders  of  this  sort  tend  to  remedy  themselves  :  and 
are  often  prolonged  by  too  much  interference  and  regulation  :  If  the 
Committee  mean,  that  prices,  whether  very  high  or  very  low,  arising-  from 
natural  causes,  tend  to  remedy  the  little  disorders  that  may  arise  out  of 
them,  I  perfectly  agree  with  the  Committee.  I  perfectly  agree  that  dis- 
orders of  this  sort  are  often  prolonged,  if  not  aggravated,  by  too  much 
interference  and  regulation.  And  we!1  I  may  agree  with  the  Committee 
in  this  ;  for,  at  all  the  Bills  passed  by  the  collective  wisdom,  for  the  last 
twenty  years;  corn  bills,  import  bills,  export  bills,  bounty  bills,  brown- 
bread  bills,  bolting  cloth  bills,  potatoe  bills,  herring-soup  bills,  and 
pilchard-stew  bills,  I  have  uniformly  laughed.  But  with  the  leave  of 
their  worships,  the  present  case,  is  not  a  case  of  natural  causes.  It  is  a 
case  where  the  cause  is  that  of  interference  itself;  for,  if  Peel's  Bill  had 
been  in  these  words:  Whereas,  it  is  expedient  that  Farmer  GRUB,  who 
rents  a  farm  of  Lord  DE  DUNCEVILLE  should  pay  a  thousand  bushels  of 
wheat  annually,  instead  of  the  five  hundred  bushels  that  he  contracted  for, 
may  it  please  your  Majesty  that  it  be  enacted,  that  the  said  GRUB  pay  to 
the  said  DE  DUNCEVILLE,  for  this  year,  and  for  every  year  henceforward 
unto  the  end  of  his  lease,  the  price  of  a  thousand  bushels  of  wheat :  if 
the  Bill  had  been  in  these  very  words,  it  could  not  have  been  a  more 
direct  act  of  interference  between  GRUB  and  his  landlord. 

123  The  Bill  ruins  GRUB;  and  nothing  can  save  him  but  a  Bill, 
which  shall,  under  one  form  or  another,  repeal  this  Bill.  The  Govern- 
ment has  begun  with  its  interference.  There  has  been  direct  inter- 
ference all  through,  from  the  date  of  the  Bank  Stoppage  Act  to  the  date 
of  Peel's  Bill ;  and,  therefore,  for  the  Government  to  deprecate  inter- 
ference now,  is  being  delicate  and  squeamish  just  at  the  wrong  time.  It 
should  not  have  interfered  at  all.  It  should  not  have  interfered  in 
the  first  place  between  the  Bank  and  its  creditors,  which  was,  per- 
haps, an  instance  of  the  most  sturdy  interference  that  ever  was 
heard  of  in  the  world.  It  interfered  with  the  property  of  the  whole 
country.  It  disturbed  all  contracts.  It  caused  the  meaning  of  every 
contract,  every  settlement,  every  bargain,  every  will,  to  be  perverted.  It 
said  to  the  dead  father,  you  left  your  son  a  thousand  pounds,  and  he  shall 
have  only  seven  hundred ;  and  now  it  says  to  the  dead  father,  you  left 
your  son  an  estate,  subject  to  legacies  of  half  the  amount  of  it,  your  son 
shall  pay  the  legacies  and  he  shall  have  no  estate.  This  is  what  the  laws 
that  you  have  passed  say  in  effect ;  and  yet  when  something  is  called  for 
to  counteract  this  effect,  you  muster-up  a  doctrine  applicable  only  to  a 
case  of  natural  causes,  and  deprecate  all  interference  and  regulation  ! 

124.  So  much  for  the  assertion,   that  distress  of  this  sort  is  nothing 
new  in  our  history,  and  now  let  us  proceed  to  the  ninth  proposition ; 
namely, 

ix.  That  taxation  DOES  SOMETHING,  but  NOT  MUCH,  in  creating  this 
distress.     60,  61,  62,  63,  64,  65,  66. 

125.  The  Committee  acknowledge,   what  no  part  of   the  collective 
wisdom  has  ever  before  acknowledged ;  namely,  that  taxes  tend  to  di- 
minish the  enjoyments  of  the  people.     But  here  is  a  curious  observation 
brought  in;  namely,  that,  during  the  American  war,  prices  were  lower 
than  during  peace ;  and  that  at  the  same  time  taxation  was  very  heavy, 
and  was  accompanied  with  an  annual  diminution  of  revenue.     The-Com- 
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mittee  further  observe,  that  during-  the  last  war,  the  national  capital 
?nust  have  been  greatly  increased. 

126.  One  can  hardly  make  out  the  real  purpose  for  which  these  obser- 
vations are  introduced,  unless  it  be  that  of  communicating1  comfort  to 
the  landlords,  from  the  reflection  that  they  survived  the  effects  of  the 
American  war ;  and  that  of  the  assumed  fact,  that,  if  we  have  a  great 
deal  more  to  pay  now,  than  we  had  after  the  American  war,  we  have  a 
monstrous  deal  more  to  pay  with  ;  so  that,  after  all,  our  taxes  are  not 
heavier  now  than  they  were  after  the  American  War ;  and  that,   there- 
fore, the  landlords  ought  not  to  be  so  much  alarmed. 

127.  The  Committee  confound  things  in  a  very  strange  manner;  or, 
they  would  perceive,  even  from  their  own  showing,  the  wide  difference 
in  the  two  cases.     They  would  perceive,  that  during  the  American  war, 
farm  produce  was  lower  priced  than  it  was  after  the  war ;  whereas,  in  the 
present  case,  it  is  upon  an  average,  taking  cattle,  corn,  timber,  underwood 
and  all  together,  at  a  price  far  below  one-half  the  average  price  of  the 
war.     The  Committee   would  perceive,  if  they  were  but  to  open  their 
eyes,  that  the  stagnation  of  improvements,  as  they  call  it,  which  took 
place  during  the  American  war,  was  the  natural  effect  of  withdrawing,  by 
the  means  of  taxes,  the  profits  from  agriculture  and  trade  ;  and  they 
would  further  perceive,  that,  in  proportion  as  such  withdrawing  was  di- 
minished, improvements  would  recommence;  as  they  notoriously  did. 

.  128.  If  the  Committee's  eyes  had  once  been  open,  for  only  a  few 
minutes,  they  never  would  have  talked  of  the  increase  of  capital,  during 
the  last  war;  if  by  capital  they  mean  things  of  value.  If,  indeed,  they 
mean  an  increase  of  bank-notes,  they  are  as  right  as  Monsieur  DE  SNIP 
was,  the  other  day,  who  said  that  we  had  added,  during  the  war,  six 
hundred  millions  to  our  capital ;  thereby  meaning  our  debt.  In  any 
other  way  than  this,  an  addition  during  the  war  was  impossible.  Granted 
that  fine  houses,  fine  bridges,  fine  streets,  fine  rows  of  houses  have  been 
raised  ;  but  have  these  been  created  by  bank-notes  ?  O !  no  !  they 
have  been  created  by  those  unjust  deductions  from  labour,  of  which  de- 
ductions the  bank-notes  have  been  the  cause.  This  infernal  system  of 
paper-money  Ijas  demolished  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  farm-houses, 
and  annihilated  their  furniture  and  the  wearing  apparel  of  their  inhabit- 
ants. It  has  made  so  many  holes  and  dens  of  misery  of  four  millions  of 
labourers'  dwellings.  Regent-street,  though  a  tenth  part  finished,  and 
though  manifestly  destined  to  be,  like  Waterloo-bridge,  a  monument  of 
the  fooleries  of  this  at  once  wicked  and  despicable  system  ;  this  street 
alone  has  pillaged  many  a  hamlet  and  village.  Call  you  this  making  an 
addition  to  our  capital?  Capital  means  money.  It  means  gold,  or 
things  that  can  be  exchanged  for  gold,  and  readily  exchanged  for  gold, 
too ;  and,  how  then,  can  there,  taking  the  nation  as  a  whole,  have  been 
an  increase  of  these  proceeding  from  bank-notes  ? 

129.  This  word  capital  is  made  use  of,  it  appears  to  me,  when  men  do 
not  know  what  they  mean.  In  the  foregoing  observations  relative  to  the 
American  war,  the  Committee  say  that  a  part  of  the  taxes  of  those  times 
"  must  have  been  paid  out  of  the  capital  and  not  out  of  the  income  of  tho 
nation."  Now  what  in  God's  name  does  this  mean  ?  Let  us  try  it  by 
the  test  of  plain  words.  Taxes  are  the  thing-s  to  be  paid.  Very  well. 
These  must  be  paid  in  money.  Very  well  so  far.  This  money  then,  the 
Committee  say,  did  not  come  out  of  the  income  of  the  people.  Watch 
me  here,  reader — did  not  come  out  of  the  people's  income ;  that  is  to  say, 
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out  of  their  rents ;  out  of  the  profits  of  their  trade  and  business ; 
out  of  the  produce  of  their  trade  and  business  ;  out  of  their  wages, 
daily,  weekly,  monthly,  or  yearly;  out  of  any  earnings  whatsoever; 
out  of  the  fruit  of  any  sort  of  labour  or  skill ;  out  of  none  of  these  did  the 
money  come  to  pay  the  taxes  with  !  O  !  Good,  good.  But  what  did 
it  come  out  of,  then?  It  was  money,  mind  you;  and  the  money. must 
have  come  from  somewhere.  "  Why,"  say  the  Committee,  "  have  we  no- 
told  you  that  it  came  out  of  the  capital  of  the  people  ?"  And  what  is  the 
capital,  then ;  why,  it  must  be  hoards  that  the  people  had  !  Nothing 
short  of  this  :  nothing  else  will  answer  your  purpose  ;  for,  if  you  mean 
that  the  people  had  to  sell  part  of  their  property,  let  me  ask  you  where 
they  were  to  find  a  customer  ?  Let  me  ask  you  where  a  whole  people 
were  to  find  a  customer.  Some  might  sell  their  property  to  pay  their 
taxes ;  but  then  there  must  be  others  to  buy  it  with  their  incomes ;  so 
that,  at  last,  the  taxes  came  as  all  taxes  must,  out  of  rents  and  out  of  la- 
bour ;  unless  we  go  upon  the  monstrous  supposition  that  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  means  has  a  hoard  ;  and,  that,  at  the  mere  invitation  of  the 
Government,  without  any  possible  compulsion,  he  will  liberally  put  his 
hands  into  that  hoard. 

130.  If,  then,  this  notion  of  the  Committee  be  nothing  short  of  most 
astounding  nonsense ;  if  it  be  utterly  impossible  that  taxes  can  be  paid 
out  of  anything  but  the  rents  and  the  labour  of  a  country  ;  how  false  is 
the  notion,  that,  by  the  terrible  humbug  of  paper-money,  the  people's 
means  of  paying  taxes  have  been  increased  ?     There  has,  in  fact,  been 
no  such  increase  of  means.     There  has  been  an  increase  of  splendour  and 
an  increase  of  luxury  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  increase  of  beggary  and 
misery  on  the  other.     The  thousands  have  been  glittering  in  gold  ;  and 
the  millions  have  been  shivering  in  rags. 

131.  So  much  for  this  word  capital,  which,  as  I  said  before,  is  a  word 
made  use  of  by  those  that  have  no  definite  idea  of  their  own  meaning. 
The  operation  of  the  paper  system  was  to  draw  away  the  wages  of  the  la- 
bouring classes,  and  to  place   them   in  great  masses  in  the  hands  of 
bankers,  attorneys,  Jews,    jobbers,    contractors,    commissaries,    nabobs, 
pensioners,    commissioners,    and  all   that  host  of  creatures  which  was 
created  by  paper-money,  war   and  corruption.     The  landlord  profited, 
the  parson  profited,  the  big  farmer  profited ;  for  they  also  kept  drawing 
from  the  wages  of  labour  a  sufficiency  to  compensate  them  for  the  depre- 
ciation in  the  value  of  money,  and  they  continually  drew  something  more 
than  what  was  sufficient  for  this  purpose.     Struck  with  horror  at  the  idea 
of  never  seeing  specie  again ;  petrified  with  affright  at  the  vision  of  ever- 
lasting compulsory  peace;    their  hair  standing  on  end,   their  mouths 
gaping  open,  and  their  eyes  ready  to  start  out  of  their  head  upon  being 
awakened  from  their  dream  of  security,  and  told  that  they  might  at  any 
moment  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  keeping  a  bayonet  in  pay  :  thus 
scared  out  of  their  wits,  the  Bouroughmen  cried,  Give  us  gold  ! 

132.  It  was  decreed  that  they  should  have  gold  ;  but  they  did  not  ask 
for  low  prices  ;  they  did  not  ask  for  a  cessation  of  the  profits  which  they 
derived  from  a  deduction  from  labour ;  they  did  not  ask  to  have  a  million 
of  money  less  brought  them  home  from  the  sheep-fairs,  alone,  than  they 
were  accustomed  to  have  brought  them  home.  They  were  amused  with 
those  "  oracular  belching*"  which  told  them  they  would  lose  only  four 
and  a  half  per  cent.  This  they  could  endure  :  this,  liberal  and  public- 
spirited  souls,  they  would  gladly  sacrifice  for  the  honour  of  Old  England, 
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little  dreaming-,  that  half  rents  and  double  mortgages  would  be  the  in- 
evitable effects  of  the  measure.  And  now,  for  their  consolation  upon 
this  hideous  discovery,  the  Committee  reminds  them  that  they  survived 
the  American  war,  and  that,  the  "  capital"  of  the  nation  is  now  prodi- 
giously increased.  They  do  not  positively  say  with  Monsieur  DE  SNIP, 
that  it  is  increased  in  the  amount  of  six  hundred  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
ling ;  but  that  it  is  increased  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 

133.  Having  mentioned  Monsieur  DE  SNIP,  it  occurs  to  me  to  men- 
tion, that  I  hear,  that  he  has  prepared  his  pedigree  against  the  time  that 
he  is  to  become  a  lord.  I  hear,  that  he  means  to  say,  that  his  family 
"  came  in  with  the  Conqueror ;"  and  that  his  ancestors  cut  a  grand  figure 
"at  the  battle  of  Hastings."  He  means,  I  understand,  to  hoist  the 
escalop,  the  griffin,  and  the  bare  and  bloody  arm,  and  to  sink  for  ever 
the  needle,  the  cabbage,  the  goose  and  the  louse ;  and,  as  to  contract, 
he  intends  to  have  the  word  expunged  from  the  dictionary,  and  to  have 
"  capital"  inserted  in  its  stead,  with  a  quoted  illustration  after  the  man- 
of  old  Dame-Devil,  thus  :  "CAPITAL. — Money  taken  away  from  the  la- 
"  bouring  classes,  and,  being  given  to  army  tailors,  and  such  like,  ena- 
"  bles  them  to  keep  fox-hounds,  and  to  trace  their  descent  from  the  Nor- 
"  mans." 

Leaving  Monsieur  DE  SNIP  to  go  on  with  his  pedigree,  let  me  for  a 
moment,  before  I  conclude  this  Letter,  return  to  the  Committee,  for  the 
purpose  of  again  making  them  my  sincere  and  humble  acknowledgments 
for  having  confessed  that  taxes  are  an  evil;  that  they  do  deduct 
from  the  comforts  of  a  people ;  that  they  do  retard  improve- 
ment ;  that  they  are  burdensome  ;  and  that  their  weight  is  a  thing  to  be 
lamented.  I  am  sincerely  grateful  to  them  for  confessing  that  this  is 
the  nature  of  taxes  ;  because  it  contradicts  the  assertion  of  the  hole-digger, 
made  in  1819,  that,  if  all  the  taxes  were  taken  ojf,  the  labouring  classes 
v)ould  not  be  in  the  smallest  degree  the  better  for  it ;  and  that  I  was  a 
deluding  and  seditious  rascal  for  telling  them  what  they  suffered  from  the 
taxes.  This  confession  of  the  Committee,  must,  however,  give  pain  to 
that  famous  political  economist,  Mr.  JUDGE  BAYLEY,  who,  in  his  "  charge" 
to  the  Grand  Jury  of  York,  in  1819,  assured  them  that  national  debts 
and  taxes  were  a  blessing ;  and  no  one  thought  to  ask  him,  whether  it 
was  a  blessing  to  take  from  a  labouring  man  twenty  shillings  a  year  in 
tax  on  his  salt,  when,  without  this,  he  would  have  twenty  shillings  more 
to  lay  out  in  bread.  Taxes  are,  indeed,  a  blessing  to  the  Judges,  as 
things  now  stand  ;  for,  since  1797,  their  salaries  have  been  doubled,  and 
wages  and  provisions,  are  as  low-priced  as  they  were  in  1797;  aye,  and 
as  to  provisions,  clothing,  and  materials  for  building,  lower  priced. 
Taxes,  to  persons  thus  situated,  are  great  blessings ;  but,  far  otherwise 
with  those  who  have  to  pay  them. 

135.  In  concluding  the  present  Letter,  leaving  the  aforementioned 
comfortings  of  the  Committee,  together  with  my  commentary,  to  produce 
their  natural  effect  on  all  but  addled  brains,  let  me  just  observe,  that,  if 
the  landlords  be  not  really  born-idiots,  they  will  prate  no  more  about 
Corn  Bills,  but  will  set  on  upon  the  taxes,  and  take  them  away.  The 
jtift/f,  salt,  and  leather  taxes,  ought  to  be  taken  off  directly.  This  would 
produce  retrenchment  in  a  twinkling,  without  any  addresses  to  the  King, 
which  is  a  poor  way  of  going-  to  work.  However,  I  beg  leave  to  be  un- 
derstood as  expecting  no  such  thing  as  this.  My  opinion  is  that  we  shall 
have  a  good  deal  of  talk,  and  some  stir-  but,  that,  the  landlords  and 
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parsons  are  so  much  afraid  of  the  Radicals,  that,  rather  than  make  an 
opening  for  them,  they  will  go  on  paying  double  and  treble  interest  for 
the  Debt.  Let  them  :  they  will  only  secure  their  own  ruin  ;  and  will  not 
keep  off  the  Radicals  after  all,  who  will  have  a  great  deal  less  trouble  in 
grappling  with  the  Jews. 

136.  In  my  next  Letter  I  come  to  the  assertion,  that  the  interest  of  the 
Debt  ought  not  to  be  reduced.  This  is  a  grand  point.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
question ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  settle  it  in  the  minds  of  my  readers. 

WM.  COBBETT. 
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LETTER   V. 

LANDLORDS,  Kensington,  October  16,  1821. 

137.  We  now  come  to  a  great  point  in  our  subject;    namely,  the 
opinion,  stated  by  the  Committee,  as  to  the  interest  of  the  Government's 
debt.     But,  before  I  proceed  on  this  point,  I  beg  leave  to  look  back  for 
a  moment,  to  Letter  III.,  paragraphs  63  to  69.     I  there  noticed  the  state- 
ment of  the  Committee,  that  the  revenue  and  consumption  had  increased. 
I,  for  argument's  sake,  admitted  the  fact,  and  I  clearly  showed  that  it  was 
a  fact  to  afford  no  sort  of  comfort  to  the  landlords.     Now ;  that  is  to 
say,  within  this  week,  an  account  of  the  Quarter's  Revenue  has  been 
published  in  the  newspapers,  trumpeted  forth  by  the  COURIER  and  criti- 
cised in  the  Morning  Chronicle  by  (as  it  is  said)  the  profound  and  vigi- 
lant JOHN  DE  SNIP,  of  Cabbage-Hall,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  Esquire, 
who  (without  meaning  to  pun)  I  may  say  watches  Mr.  VANSITTART  with 
the  sharpness  of  a  needle. 

138.  According  to  this  account,  the  revenue  has  increased,  during  the 
quarter  of  a  year  which  ended  on  the  5th  of  October ;  and  it  is  stated 
that  the  increase  is  principally  in  the  produce  of  the  Malt-\.a\.     Now,  in 
the  first  place,  I  never  believe  any  of  these  statements.     They  come  forth 
under  no  responsible  authority.     If  false   (as  I  believe  they  always  are) 
there  is  no  detection  possible.     In  short  they  are  statements  such  as  the 
parties  putting  them  forth  choose  to  put  forth  ;  and  who  is  to  believe, 
that  they  will  not  put  forth  that,  be  it  what  it  may,  that  is  best  calculated 
to  answer  their  own  purpose,  be  that  purpose  what  it  may.     How  false 
these  statements  are,  upon  an  average,  must  be  evident  to  every  person 
of  the  smallest  reflection.     For  more  than  thirty  years  past,  there  has, 
according  to  these  accounts,  been  a  constant  increase  going  on.     <f  The 
last  was  good,  but  this  is  better."     And  thus  has  this  nation  been  cajoled 
along  from  year  to  year,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  newspapers,  who 
choose  to  regard  those  statements  as  true,  and  to  dispute  about  them 

VOL.  vi.  N 
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accordingly.  At  the  end  of  every  quarter  of  a  year,  they  amuse  their 
dupes,  for  a  week,  with  this  kind  of  sham  disputation;  and  thus, .for  these 
seven  days,  keep  their  minds  at  the  distance  of  leagues  from  every  thing' 
like  fact  and  common-sense. 

139.  However,  upon  the  supposition,  that  there  really  is  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  the  Malt-taxes  received   during-  the  last  quarter  of  a 
year,  the  fact  only  confirms  my  doctrine,  laid  down  in  Letter  III.,  para- 
graphs from  63  to  69.     And,  indeed,  nothing  can  well  be  more  plain, 
than  that  low  prices  of  food  and  raiment  tend  to  increase  the  amount  of 
consumption.     For,  though  the  tax  on  the  bushel,  the  gallon,  the  yard 
and  pound  remain  the  same,  the  article  still  costs  less,  and  costs  less, 
too,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  wages. 

140.  I  must  here  take  another  look  back.     In  Letter  III.,  paragraph 
7 1  and  onwards,  I  discussed  that  proposition  of  the  Committee,  which 
attempted  to   lessen  the  amount  of    the   distress.      I    have    all    along 
contended,    that   the    word   distress   does    not   apply    to    the    state   of 
the   far  greater   part  of   the  persons  employed  in  agriculture.       How 
can  it?     In  the  Western  counties  people  buy  mutton  at  3^d.  a  pound.     I 
hear  from  Hampshire,  that  bacon  is  bought  for  4d.  a  pound,  where  I 
never  knew  it  bought  for  less  than   lOd.   or  Is.  of  the   same  quality. 
Wages  never  can  come  down  in  this  proportion ;  and  the  fact  is,  they  do 
not.     Therefore,  it  is  not  distress  with  this  class,  but  an  approach  to- 
wards the  absence   of  distress.     But,    it  is  far  otherwise  with  farmers 
bound  by  lease  and  with  landlords.     From  every  part  of  the  country  I 
hear  that  the  main  part  of  the  farmers  are  ruined.     I  know  they  are  a 
race  that  cry  out  soon  enough;  but,  when,  from  the  Norwich  papers  and 
Bury  papers  which  my  correspondents  have  been  so  kind  as  to  send  me, 
I  see,  that  the  farming  stock  and  household  goods  are  actually  now  for 
sale  by  auction  (or  have  been  within  this  week),  upon  more  than  FOUR 
HUNDRED  FARMS  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk;  when  I 
see  this  with  my  own  eyes,  and  when  I  see  from  a  catalogue  of  a  sale 
that  has  taken  place  on  a  farm  where  the  stock  was  of  a  description  rather 
superior  to  the  ordinary  run  even  in  Norfolk ;  when  I  see  from  this  cata- 
logue, that  the  milch  cows  sold  for  seven  pounds  on  an  average,  and  that 
other  things  sold  at  a  proportionable  price ;  when  I  see  these  things,  I 
must  be  convinced,  that  a  farmer,  bound  by  a  lease,  must,  as  farmer,  be 
ruined  ;  and,  thai,  whatever  may  be  the  immediate  effect,  the  ultimate 
effect  must  be  the  loss  of  a  large  part  of  his  estate,  and  that  right  speedily, 
to  the  landlord. 

141.  The  foregoing  observations  form  no  unsuitable  preface  to  what  is 
to  follow  here,  the  next  proposition  of  the  Committee  being  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  : 

x.   That  the  interest  of  the  Debt  OUGHT  NOT  TO  BE  REDUCED,  and  that 
the  fundholders  have  A  RIGHT  to  what  they  get.     85,  86,  87. 

142.  It  does  not  appear  very  evident,   that  the  Committee  had  much 
business  with  this  matter.     The  Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  allegations  of  certain  petitions,  and  to  report  their  observations 
thereon.     Now  (and  I  beg  the  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind)   in  no  one  of 
these  petitions  was  there  a  word  said  about  the  interest  of  the  Debtl 
The  Committee,  therefore,  would,  if  I  had  been  a  Member  of  the  House, 
huve  received  a  rap  that  would  have  made  their  fingers  tingle,  for  having 
thus  gone  out  of  their  way  to  obtrude  upon  me  their  opinions  relative  to 
a  matter  not  at  all  referred  to  their  examination.     They  might,  with  full 
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as  much  propriety,  have  reported  upon  the  colour  of  ray  hair  or  that  of 
my  eyes  ;  and,  indeed,  with  less  impropriety  ;  because,  in  touching-  upon 
the  question  of  the  interest  of  the  Debt,  they  were  calling  upon  the  House 
to  sanction,  by  a  side-wind,  doctrines,  which,  before  they  were  adopted, 
required  to  be  discussed;  and  doctrines,  too,  of  the  most  fearful  moment. 

143.  However,  report  upon  this  they  did  ;  arid,   in  the  85th,  86th 
and  87th  paragraphs  of  their  Report,  they  say  what  amounts  to  a  decla- 
ration, that  the  interest  of  the  Debt  ought  not  to  be  reduced.     SO  SAY 
I ;  but,  only  CONDITIONALLY:  that  is  to  say,  right,  between  the  par- 
ties ;  right  between  the  landlords  and  the  fund-lords  demands  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  interest  of  the  Debt  to  a  very  great  amount.    But,  then,  there 
is  the  rest  of  the  nation ;  there  is  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  have  a 
demand  upon  the  landlords ;  namely,  to  be  restored  to  their  right  of  choos- 
ing their  representatives  in  Par liament,  which  those  landlords  now  withhold 
fronUhem.  The  good  of  the  whole  nation  is,  therefore  to  be  taken  into  view. 
And,  as  I  am  convinced,  that  the  people  will  never  be  permitted  to  have 
their  just  share  of  weight,  in  choosing  Members  of  Parliament,  if  the  inte- 
rest of  the  Debt  be  reduced  before  that  share  be  given  to  the  people,  I 
shall  do  my  best  to  oppose  such  reduction,  until  the  landlords  consent  to 
the  people's  possessing  that  share. 

144.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  I  am  here  to  enter  into  an  argu- 
ment to  show,  that,  under  a  Constitution  which  says,  that  no  man  shall 
be  taxed  without  his  own  consent,  the  people  who  pay  a  third  of  their 
earnings  in  taxes  have  a  right  to  have  a  voice  in  choosing  the  men  who 
impose  the  taxes  and  expend  the  amount.     Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that 
I  am,  at  this  time  of  day,  and  with  all  the  present  scenes  before  us,  to 
set  about  to  show  by  argument,  that  the  House  of  Commons,  as  at  pre- 
sent constituted,  is  not  calculated  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to 
those  difficulties   and  that  distress,  the  existence  of  which  it  so  loudly 
proclaims  and  the  cause  of  which  is  notoriously  to  be  found  in  its  own 
acts.     It  is  not  to  be  expected  of  me,  that  I  here  enter  into  discussion  on 
these  points,  which  have  been  long  settled  in  the  minds  of  the  nation  at 
large.      I  assume  the  positions,  as  I  have  a  clear  right  to  do ;  on  them  I 
ground  my  opinion,  that  the  interest  of  the  Debt  ought  not  to  be  reduced^ 
until  the  people  obtain  their  undoubted  right  of  choosing  those  who  are 
to  lay  taxes  on  them  ;  and  on  that  opinion  I  shall  act. 

145.  "What,"  some  landlord  will  say,  "  because  you  are  deprived  of 
a  right,  would  you  support  others  in  taking  my  estate  away  ?"     Stop! 
You.  have  not  Juiiy  stated   the  case.     Your   question  should   be  this  : 
"  Will  you,  because  I  withhold  your  right  from  you,  support  others  in  re- 
ducing me  to  a  state  of  impotence  ?  "     My  answer  is  that  of  common 
sense  :    "  To  be  sure  I  ivill."    If  the  landlord  rejoin,  and  say  :     "  What, 
then,  though  you  allow  the  claim  on  me  to  be  unjust,  you  will  give  your 
assent  and  support  to  that  injustice,  out  of  revemje  against  me  ?  "     No  ; 
but  for  my  own  preservation.     My  object  is  the   recovery  of  my  rights 
from  you  ;  if  you  suffer  from  my  assent  in  favour  of  a  third  party  who 
presses  on  you  unjustly,  the  fault  is  yours,  not  mine.     If  I  am  wronged 
by  a  powerful  neighbour,  if  he  use  his  power  to  oppress  and  insult  me  in- 
cessantly without  cause  and  with  perfect  impunity,  if  he  make  me  pay  to 
support  him  and  to  supply  him  with  the  means  of  keeping  me  in  a  state 
of  degradation  and  of  suffering  ;  and,   if,  in  this  state  of  thing1?,   I   see 
others  urging  on  him  an  unjust  claim  that  tends  to  enfeeble  him  first,  and 
finally  to  remove  him  wholly  f.om  out  of  my  way,  is  there,  in  morals  or 

N2 
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religion,  any  law  that  forbids  me  to  wish  success,  and  even  to  lend  my  aid, 
to  those  others  ?  It  is  for  myself,  and  not/07*  them,  that  I  act :  it  is  jus- 
tice, and  not  injustice,  that  is  the  object  and  end  of  my  wishes  and  my 
efforts.  If  a  robber  have  taken  my  purse ;  if  I  see  him  fallen  upon  by 
other  robbers;  shall  I  endeavour  to  rescue  him  that  he  may  quietly  keep 
my  purse  ;  or,  shall  I  assist  them  in  rifling  him  with  achance,  at  any  rate, 
of  obtaining-  my  own  again  ? 

146.  The  case  is  as  clear  as  daylight.     The  path  for  the   Reformers 
is,  therefore,  plain  as  the  King's  highway.     It  has   in  it  nothing  dark, 
devious  or  dirty.     They  must  see  their  interest  clearly ;  and  their  con- 
duct ought  to  be,  and  I  trust  it  will  be,  as  fair  and  as  open  as  their  view. 
They  know,  that  to  reduce  the  interest  of  the  Debt  is  just;  and,  if  it  be 
accompanied  with  a  restoration  of  the  people  to  their  rights,  it  will  be 
their  duty  to  join  the  landlords  in  calling  for  such  reduction  ;  but,  if  it 
be  not  thus  accompanied,  it  will  be  their  duty  to  oppose  it  with  all  (heir 
might,  and  to  disregard  the  circumstance,  that,  in  this  opposition,  they 
may  happen  to  give  support  to  the  Ministers ;  yea,  even  to  Castlereagk 
and  Sidmouth  \ 

147.  Now,  then  with  this  condition  constantly  in  our  minds,  let  us 
turn  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  and  examine  a  little  the  grounds  of 
this  opinion  of  theirs,  that  the  interest  of  the  Debt  ought  not  to  be  re- 
duced.   I  shall  suppose,  that  the  landlords,  bled  and  sweated  as  they  will 
have  been  by  their  old  friends,  the  fundlords,  will  have  come  a  little  to 
their  senses  at  last,  and  will  have  ceased  to  accuse  of  "  sedition  and  blas- 
phemy "  every  one  who  disapproves  of  the  selling  of  seats.     I  shall  sup- 
pose them  ready  to  put  a  stop  to  Burke's  posthumous  pensions,  and  that 
they  have  resolved  to  abolish  all  sinecures,  all  unmerited  pensions  and 
grants ;  that  they  will  have  no  scruple  to  resume  grants  of  property  in 
numerous  cases  that  I  have  in  my  eye  ;  and  that  the  church  will  have  re- 
funded what  it  has  been,  for  a  long  while,  annually  receiving  out  of  the 
loans.     I   shall  suppose  all  this  and   a  great  deal  more ;  and  upon  this 
supposition  I  proceed  to  show,  that  the  uncalled-for  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee, upon  this  subject,  is  erroneous. 

148.  The  Committee   say,  that  the  departure  from  the  ancient  stand- 
ard was  injurious   to  the  fundliolders,  and  that  the  restoration  of  that 
standard  has,  in  its  turn,  been  proportionably   disadvantageous   to  the 
landholders.     If  this  were  all  true;  arid  if  this  were  all,  it  may  well  be 
asked  what  sort  of  government  that  is,  which  has  sported  thus  with  peo- 
ple's property?     It  may  well  excite  surprise,  that  such  effects  should  be 
produced  by  the  Acts ;  by  the  deliberate  Acts,  in  black  and   white,  of  a 
Parliament  that  needs  no  reform,  and  that  acts  under   a   Constitution 
that  is  "  the  envy  of  surrounding  nations  and  the   admiration  of  the 
world." 

149.  But,  this  doctrine  of  the  Committee  is  all  a  fallacy  from  first  to 
last.     There  were  some  few  fundholders,  who  were,  in  1797,  compelled 
to  keep  their  money  in  the  funds.     All  the  rest  could  sell  out  at  any  mo- 
ment that   they  chose.     No  matter,  therefore,  what  was  the  state  of  the 
currency.     The  funds  were  still  the  best  security  and  gave  the  best  inte- 
rest ;  or  the  holders  would  have  removed  their  stock.     They,   in   fact, 
gained,  and  did  not  lose,  only  they  gained  much  less  than  they  gain  now. 

150.  It  has  frequently  been  said,  and  truly  said,  that  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  money  that  was  borrowed  was  depreciated  money.     In  answer 
to  this,  out  comes  Mr.  MUSHET  with  a  book  from  the  Mint,  to  show,  that 
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the  money  was  not  depreciated  when  the  far  greater  part  of  the  loans 
were  made.  This  book  is  the  war-horse  of  the  fundlords.  Every  body 
of  lords  ought  to  have  a  body  of  esquires ;  our  landlords  have  theirs,  and, 
God  knows,  we  frequently  see  them  on  benches  and  in  jury-boxes  !  Ac- 
cordingly the  fundlords  have  theirs  too,  and  the  author  of  this  book,  who 
is  a  clerk  in  the  Mint,  calls  himself  ROBERT  MUSHET,  ESQUIRE.  This 
'Squire's  book  consists  almost  wholly  of  columns  of  figures,  marshalled 
in  very  regular  order,  supported  with  head  and  tale  lines,  and  with  the 
words  "  national  faith,"  inscribed  on  their  banner,  enough  to  frighten  a 
poor  rentless  landlord  out  of  his  wits. 

151.  Nothing  is  so  true,  or  so  false,  as  figures.     If  true,  nothing  can 
be  so  perfect ;  if  false,  the  falsehood  is  monstrous.     The  'Squire's  book, 
though,  I  dare  say,  nice  to  a  hair  in  all  its  hideous  calculations,  leads  to 
a  conclusion  too  monstrously  false  to  admit  of  an  adequate  description. 
Yet,  this  being  the  grand  battery  of  the  Lords  of  'Change  Alley;  yea, 
their  very  citadel ;  it  being  so  well  calculated  to  impose  upon  the  much- 
talking  and  little-thinking  multitude,  such  as  those  who  rely  for  know- 
ledge on  the  paradise  of  fools;  this  being  the  case,  I  must  not  let  it  pass 
from  under  my  hand  without  clearly  developing  its  utter  destitution  of 
truth. 

152.  The  'Squire  sets  out  with  a  declaration,  that  his  object  is  to  show, 
that  the  fundlords  have  not  been  gainers  by  the  changes  in  the  value 
of  money  ;  and  to  produce  in  the  country  one  heart  and  one  mind  to  come 
to  the  support  of  the  Government,  who  have,  so  honourably  to  themselves 
and  so  consistently   with  the  national  dignity   and    integrity,  rejected 
every  attempt  to  break  faith  with  the  national  creditor  !     This,  too,  is 
the  language  of  our  Agricultural  Committee,  whose  business  it  was  to  in- 
quire into  the  alleged  distressess  of  agriculture,  and  who  conclude  their 

Report  with  advising  the  Parliament  to  "  manifest  to  the  world  " 

"What,    think   you? Why,   "the  inflexible   determination   of  this 

country  "...  .to  do  what  ? Why,  "rigidly  to  adhere  to  that  good 

"faith  of  which  the  moral  character  of  the  people  is  tl\e  sure  guardian, 
"  and  which,  with  that  character,  has  placed  our  greatness  and  our  power 
"  upon  the  foundation,  hitherto  unshaken  amidst  all  our  viscissitudes,  of 
"public  credit  and  national  honour." 

153.  Was  there  ever  such  shocking  bombast !      And,   not   a   word 
about  agricultural  distress  !     The  Report  seems  to  have  wholly  forgotten 
its  own  subject,  as  I  shall  the  'Squire's  book,  if  I  do  not  make  haste  back 
to  it.     The  'Squire,  by  his  tables  of  figures,  makes  it  out,  that,  upon  the 
whole,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  the  fundlords  have  not  gained  by  the 
changes  in  the  value  of  the  currency ;  and  he  asserts,  indeed,  that  they 
have  lost,  rather  than  gained.     Some  general  questions  will  occur  to  every 
one  to  put  to  the  'Squire  upon  this  point ;  but,  let  us  first  hear  his  preli- 
minary observations.     He  says, — 

"  The  object  of  the  following  tables,  is,  to  place  before  the  reader  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  which  have  arisen  to  the  fundholder,  from  the  state  of  the 
currency,  since  the  year  1800.  The  utility  of  this  inquiry,  I  think,  cannot  be 
questioned,  from  the  constant  attempts  now  made  to  represent  the  situation  of  the 
lundhoider  as  highly  advantageous,  arising  from  the  circumstance  of  his  now  re- 
ceiving in  a  currency  of  standard  value,  the  interest  of  the  capital  which  he  lent 
to  Government  in  a  currency  considerably  depreciated.  Besides  the  utility  of 
this  investigation,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  it  is  impossible  not  to  attach  consider- 
able importance  to  it,  from  the  wish,  not  secret,  but  expressed,  of  a  considerable 
'm  the  country,  to  break  faith  with  the  fundholdsr,  and  to  compromise  their 
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own  and  their  country's  honour;  and,  that,  too,  in  the  absence  of  any  proof,  that 
the  fundholders,  as  a  body,  have  derived  any  gain  whatever  in  conseqticnceof  the  de- 
preciation which  Jtas  existed  upon  the  currency  since  1800.  The  Government,  highly 
to  their  honour,  have  discouraged  every  attempt  that  has  been  made  ;  and  1  feel 
persuaded,  that  those  who  wish  to  interfere  with  the  property  of  the  fundholder, 
do  so  from  a  belief,  that  he  is  actually  deriving  great  advantages  from  the  in- 
creased value  of  our  currency;  though  even  upon  this  ground,  1  should  differ  in 
opinion  from  the  party  in  question  ;  for  the  fundholder  certainly  lent  his  capital 
to  Government  in  periods  of  great  exigency,  and  upon  an  express  understanding 
that,  at  six  months  after  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  the  currency  was  to  be 
placed  upon  its  ancient  footing  as  to  value.  As  no  respectable  party,  however,  in 
the  State,  can  wish  for  the  destruction  of  their  country's  faith  and  honour,  let  us 
hope  that  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  affect  the  property  of  the  fund- 
holder,  have  taken  place  in  the  absence  of  facts ;  and  when  his  case  is  more 
fully  and  perfectly  understood,  there  will  then  be  but  one  mind  and  one  spirit  in 
the  country,  as  to  the  obligation  to  maintain  sacred  those  engagements,  to  which 
the  Government  aud  the  country  at  large  are  parties." 

154.  Were  we  to  stop  here,  we  might  certainly  be  permitted    to  ask 
the  'Squire  how  it  has  happened,  if  the  fundlords,  as  a  body,  have  gained 
nothing ;  how  it  has  happened,  that  they  have  been  able  to  lend  a  sum 
very  nearly  twice  as  great  in  amount  as  the  wortk  of  the  fee-simple  of  all 
the  lands,  houses,  woods,  and  waters  in  the  kingdom  ?     One  of  my  boys, 
about  two  years  and  a  half  old,  when  the  nurse  introduced  him  to  a  new- 
born sister,  asked  the   old  granny:  "Where  did  \a\iumfom?"     The 
nurse  said,  of  course,  "  O  !  out  of  the  parsley-bed."     "  Aye,"  said  he, 
"  but  were  did  un  turn  fom  ?  "  laying  a  strong  emphasis,  and  stronger 
and  stronger  every  time,  upon  his  word  fom,  till  the  granny  was  compel- 
led to  get  out  of  the  inquiry  as  well  as  she  could.     He  knew  well  enough 
that  the  baby  came  out  of  the   parsley-bed  ;    for  the   nurse   had  told 
him   so;    but   he  wanted  to    know   how   the  little    girl   got   into   the 
parsley-bed :  that  is  to  say,  where  she  came  from  first  of  all.     I  am, 
at  this  moment,  very  much  in  the  situation  of  this  philosopher  in  pet- 
ticoats, whose  vehement  interrogation   has  so  often   been  a  subject  of 
mirth  with   us ;    and    I    now,  with   all  possible  earnestness,  put   it  to 
granny  MUSHET-:    where   did    these   thousand    or   eight   hundred   mil- 
lions  of  pounds    sterling   COME  FROM  ?      I    know  very  well  that   they 
are  written  down  in  the  great   book,  that  parsley-bed  of  our  nurse  of 
a  Government ;  I  know,  too,  how  they  came  there  ;  I  know  all  about  loan- 
acts  and   Exchequer-bills :  all  about  scrip  and  omnium,  and  the  devil 
knows  what  besides  :  but,  what  I  want  to  know  from  granny  MUSHET  is, 
where  the  eight  hundred  millions  of  pounds  sterling  were  first  got  to  be 
lent  to  this  unhappy  nation,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  paying  from 
60  to  80  millions  of  pounds  in  taxes  annually  ? 

155.  I   may  ask  in  vain.     The  Botley-granny   could   have   answered 
more  easily  than  granny  MUSHET  can.     What  then,  should  we  want  more 
than  this  to  induce  us  to  treat  as  a  farce  the  calling  of  such  a  thing 
"property?"     And  to  treat  those  as  impudent  knaves  who  would  per- 
suade us,  that  it  stands  upon  a  level  \vith  property  in  house  and  land? 
What  was  a  loan  ?  Was   it   the   bringing  of  so  much  real  money,  or  so 
much  of  valuable  things,  and  delivering  the  same  to  the  Government  ? 
It  was  no  such  thing.     It  is  notorious,  that  the  writing  of  a  name  con- 
stituted the  loan,  in  the  first  instance ;  that,  afterwards,  a  shuffling  of 
paper-money  took  place  ;  and,  that  after  the  bonuses  and  discounts  and 
allowances  of  one  kind  and  another,  the  thing  amounted  to  little  more 
than  the  lending  of  the  gains  arising  from  the  various  workings  of  the 
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thing-.  What  was  more  common  than  to  give  newspaper  editors  and  clerks 
in  the  offices  what  was  called  a  slice  of  a  loan  ?  And  is  it  not  on  the  re- 
cords of  Parliament,  that  Pitt,  out  of  his  own  head,  without  authority  of 
Parliament  and  without  the  assent  or  knowledge  of  his  colleagues,  DUN- 
DAS  only  excepted,  Lent  Boyd  and  Benjield  a  sum  of  the  public  money  to 
enable  them  to  make  good  an  instalment  upon  a  loan  made  by  them  to  that 
•very  public  \  Is  not  this  notorious  ;  and  is  it  not  notorious,  that  the  sta- 
tute-book contains  an  Act  to  indemnify  him  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  screen  him 
from  punishment  for  having  committed  this  unlawful  deed  ! 

156.  To  treat   such   a  thing,  therefore,  as  something  sacred  ;  to  talk 
of  the  national  faith  and  honour  holding  the  owners  of  the  soil  to  such  a 
thing  is  impudence  unparalleled.     Is   it  not  notorious,  that  hundreds  of 
beggars  have  swelled  up,  during  the  last  thirty  years  into  millioners  ? 
We  used  to  read  of  the  running  arid  squeezing  and  suffocating  and  tear- 
ing of  clothes  off  people's  backs  to  act  a  chance  of  lending  the  Government 
money  on  Exchetjuer-bills.     Did  men  ever  do  this,  or  such  things  as  this, 
for  the  purpose  of  really  lending  money  ?  Did  orange-boy  ever  in  this 
world  get  half  a  million  of  money  by  any  thing  that  was  fair  and  honest  ? 
Can  four  or  five  thousand  fellows  all  be  getting  money  and  living  like  lords 
by  merely  jobbing  about  upon  the  thing  called  the  funds,  and  can  this  be 
a  fair  and  good  thing  for  the  nation  ;  and,  can  the  national  faith  and  na- 
tional honour  be  bound  to  uphold  such  a  thing  ? 

157.  It  is  impossible,  physically  impossible,  that  any  people  in  this  or 
any  country,  can  have  had  eight  hundred  millions  of  their  oiun  money  to 
lend  to  the  nation.     It  has  been  the  nation's  own  money,  raised  in  taxes 
and  lent  to  itself.     Give  a  gamester  five  guineas  to   begin  with,  game 
with  him,  and  he  will  win  your  whole  estate,  then  lend  you  money  to  play  on, 
and  finally  get  your  promissory  note  and  put  you  in  jail  for  debt.     This  is, 
in  substance,  the  sort  of  thing  that  has  been  going  on.     There  are  un- 
questionably great  numbers  of  individuals  who  have  actually  lodged  real 
money,  or  things  of  real  value,  with  those  that  have  given  them,  in  return, 
some  sort  of  document,  authorizing  them  to  receive  interest  of  what  is 
called  the  National  Debt.     But,  however  the  thing  may  have  changed 
hands  ;  however  the  participators   in  it  may  have  been  multiplied ;  the 
thing  itself  has  always  remained,  and  always  must  remain,  essentially  the 
same.     How  often  have  we  seen,  that  the  scrip,  as  it  is  called,  and,  some- 
times, the  omnium,  has  sold  for  10  or  20  in  the  hundred  more  than  the 
loan-maker  had  contracted  to  give  for  it  ?  How  often  have  we  seen  the 
whole  of  it  disposed  of  in  this  way  before  the  loan-makers  had  paid  a  far- 
thfng  ?  And  whence  did  this  arise  ?  Why,  from  the  mass  of  paper  created, 
and  the  great  consequent  depreciation  of  the  currency,  of  which  for  the 
time,  at  least,  the  scrip  formed  a  part.     Thus  the  Government  got  some- 
thing, but  not  what  it  agreed  to  have  ;  and,  it  is  evident,  that,  in  the  course 
of  four  or  five  loans,  the  loan-makers,  as  a   body,  had  gained  enough  to 
lend,  in  future,  the  nation  its  own  money. 

158.  Besides  this,  how  do  we   know  how  many  transactions  like  that 
between  PITT  and  Boyd  and  Benfield  may  have  taken  place?  PITT  lent 
these  people  40,000^.  out  of  the  public  money  to  enable  them,  as  he 
alleged,  to  make  good  an  instalment  upon  a  loan  which  they  had  made  to 
that  public.     The  money  was  got  from  the  elder  Dundas,  who  was  then 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  who  afterwards  look  the  name  of  Melville.     But 
mind,  this  matter  lay  as  snug  as  murder  from  17S6  (mark  the  time  !)  to 
1805,  when  LORD  SAINT  VINCENT  (first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  Adding. 
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ton' s  ministry)  had  been  furiously  attacked  by  PITT  and  his  crew,  and  had, 
with  Addington  and  his  set,  been  turned  out  of  office.  Addington,  the 
gentle  Sidmouth,  would  have  put  up  with  a  good  deal ;  but  the  old 
sailor,  never  forgiving  to  a  fault,  pounced  upon  Melville  (who  by  the  bye, 
became  his  successor  at  the  Admiralty),  which  he  was  enabled  to  do  with 
great  effect,  the  books  of  Dundas,  as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  having,  of 
course,  fallen  within  his  reach.  Dundas  finally  escaped  all  punishment, 
except  that  of  being  put  out  of  the  Privy  Council  for  awhile  ;  but,  the 
inquiry  did  a  prodigious  quantity  of  good.  Amongst  other  things  it 
brought  out  the  loan  to  Boyd  and  Benfield;  and,  which  was  not  less  cu- 
rious, it  brought  out  the  fact,  that,  when  the  "  loyalty  loan  "  was  raised, 
that  "glorious  proof  of  public  spirit,"  as  PITT  called  it,  DUNDAS  lent 
10,000/.  of  it,  and  that  he  lent  it,  too,  kindly  and  generously  assisted  the 
nation  with  these  10,OOOZ.  out  of  its  oivn  money,  deposited  in  his  hands 
as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  ! 

159.  Come,  come,  granny  MUSHET,  we  begin  to  get  a  glimpse  at  the 
probable  whereabout  that  the  eight  hundred  millions  CAME  FROM. 
We  are  here  got  much  further  back  than  the  parsley-bed.  Let  it  be  ob- 
served, too,  that  PITT  was  a  "  heaven- born"  being!  That  he  was  brought 
up  in  a  sort  of  celestial  way  ;  that  a  man  who  is  now  a  bishop,  had,  as  it 
were,  the  cure  of  his  soul !  If,  then,  a  heavenly  creature  like  this  stands 
recorded  in  Act  78  of  the  45th  year  of  the  reign  of  the  late  king  of  most 
virtuous  memory  ;  if  he  there  stands  recorded  as  indemnified  ;  that  is  to 
say,  as  screened  and  protected^  for  having  unlawfully  lent  the  public 
money  to  loan-makers,  without  interest,  while  the  nation  was  charged 
witk  interest  upon  this  very  sum,  what  are  we  to  suppose  has  been  the 
case  with  others,  mere  mortals,  with  no  pretensions  to  heavenly  origin'?  If 
Dundas  could  lend  the  nation  ten  thousand  pounds  of  its  own  money, 
shall  we  suppose,  that  others,  who  had  constantly  immense  sums  in  their 
hands,  in  the  way  of  arrears,  were  not  equally  generous  ?  Was  this  spe- 
cies of  generosity,  think  you,  confined  to  the  breasts  of  these  two  indi- 
viduals ?  O,  no  !  granny  MUSHET,  this  excessive  generosity  was  a  general 
foible,  be  you  assured  ;  and  this,  and  this  alone,  together  with  the  bonuses, 
discounts,  premiums,  allowances,  charges  of  management,  and  the  rollings 
over  of  interest,  account  (for  nothing  else  can  account)  for  the  nation 
having  had  lent  to  it  a  thousand  millions  of  money,  while  the  fee-simple 
of  its  soil  is  not  worth  half  the  sum. 

160.  Upon  the  face  of  the  thing,  therefore,  and  without  any  investi- 
gation of  the  matter,  we  might  decide  against  any  claim  whatever  of  the 
fundlords  on  the  landlords.  If  a  mere  common  shopkeeper  were  to  go 
into  a  court  and  swear,  that  he  had  lent  his  rich  neighbour  half  a  million 
of  money,  would  not  a  jury  decide,  at  once,  that  the  demand  was  unjust, 
and  ascribe  it  to  madness  ?  And  is  the  demand  of  800  millions  of  money 
on  the  part  of  any  body,  no  matter  who  it  is,  to  be  seriously  listened  to 
and  reasoned  about  ?  However,  bearing  in  mind  this  real  character  of 
the  thing,  let  us,  for  argument's  sake,  and  in  order  to  show  the  shallow- 
ness  and  silliness  of  granny  MUSHET,  suppose  (and,  mind,  it  is  a  mere 
supposition  for  the  sake  of  exposure)  that  the  thing  called  the  national 
debt  is  a  real  thing,  and  that  it  arose  out  of  money  really  lent  to  the 
Government.  This  is  what  no  man  in  his  senses  can  believe,  and  it  is 
what  none  but  a  knave  will  pretend  to  believe  :  but,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  let  us  suppose  it  to  be  so. 

l<;o,     Proceeding1  upon  this  supposition,  tlere  are  two  qi  <-:tio;u  that 
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present  themselves :  First,  Is  it,  if  the  good  of  the  nation  require  it, 
right  to  siveep  away  the  Debt  altogether  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  pay  no  more 
interest  at  all  ?  Second,  Is  it  right,  under  the  present  circumstances,  to 
reduce  the  interest  of  the  Debt? 

162.  As  to  the  first  of  these,  I  have,  long  ago,  proved  the  affirmative 
of  the  question.      The  preliminary  part  of  Paper  against  Gold,  which  I 
have  lately  republished,  contains  the  whole  of  the  argument.     I  there 
prove,  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Government  to  sweep  the  whole 
of  the  Debt  away,  at  once,  if  the  good  of  the  nation  require  it.     I  prove 
that  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  expediency,  as  much  as  the  making  of  war  or 
of  peace,or  as  any  possible  condition  or  stipulation  in  a  treaty  with  a  foreign 
power ;  that  there  is  no  obligation  to  hold  the  nation  to  Loan-acts,  any 
more  than  to  Acts  for  the  raising  of  taxes  or  for  the  building  of  barracks  ; 
and  not  quite  so  much  obligation  as  there  was  to  hold  it  to  the  Act  of  Set- 
tlement and  the  Act  regulating  the  residence  of  the  clergy. 

163.  If  it  would  be  right  to  take  away  the  ruhole,  it  cannot  be  wrong 
to  take  away  a  part.    But,  now,  in  coming  to  the  second  question,  namely, 
"  Whether  it  be  right,  under  the  present  circumstances,  to  take  off"  part 
of  the  interest,"  we  agree,  though  in  the  teeth  of  reason  and  common 
sense,  to  regard  the  Debt  as  a  real  debt,  arising  from  money  really  lent 
to  the  nation  and  coming  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  fundlords. 

164.  The  object  of  inquiry,  in  this  narrowed  view  of  the  matter,  is, 
whether  the  fundlords  are,  or  are  not,  noiu  receiving  a  larger  interest  than 
they  ought  to  receive.     Granny  MUSHET  says  they  are  not :  I  say,  that, 
admitting  them,  for  argument's  sake,  to  be  real  creditors,  they  are  receiv- 
ing more  than  three  times  as  much  as  they  ought  to  receive.  I  say,  that  the 
money  they  lent  was  not  worth  a  third  part  as  much  as  the  money  they 
now  receive.     I  say,  besides,  that  they  did  not  lend  as  much  even  in  no- 
minal amount  as  they  claim  interest  for.     I  say,  moreover,  that  they  have 
been  already  paid  back  the  principal  of  a  full  third  of  what  they  regard 
as  a  debt  due  from  the  nation.     And,  now,  we  will  proceed  to  inquire, 
how  granny  MUSHET  makes  out  his  position. 

165.  Granny  MUSHET  sets  out  thus  : — "  I  shall  now  proceed  to  state 
the  principle  upon  which  the  following  tables  are  constructed."     Now 
mark  !     "To  ascertain  the  value  of  the  interest  of  funded  property  from 
"  1800  to  1821,  we  must  take  it  in  relation  to  the  market-price  of  gold  ; 
"  because,  when  the  interest  was  paid  in  paper,  under  a  price  of  gold, 
"higher  than  the  Mint-price   of  '31.  17s.  10|d.,  the  fundholder,  though 
"  nominally  receiving^the  same  number  of  pounds,  was,  in  fact,  receiving  a 
"  less  value.     So  that,  to  ascertain  the  actual  value  of  the  interest  paid  to 
*'  the  fundholder  from  1800  to  1821,  we  must  value  it  in  the  market-price 
"  of  gold  during  those  years,  by  reducing  the  nominal  value  of  the  100/. 
"  to  its  value  in  bullion." 

166.  Now  this  is  the  very  "  principle  "  upon  which   the  Parliament 
proceeded  in  the  passing  of  Peel's  Bill,  which,  to  cite  the  expression  of 
the  most  accomplished  rogue  I  ever  heard  or  read  of,  when  detected  in 
fabricating  false  accounts,  said    it  was  the   principle  of  mistake  !     As 
granny  MUSHET  takes  the  thing  on  both  sides,  the  market-price  oft/old, 
during  the  age  of  depreciation,    is  fair  enough  ;  for,  though    it    is    no 
criterion  at  all  as  applied  to  the  present  state  of  things,   and  though  the 
only  true  criterion  is,  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  it  is  as  broad  as 
long*  as  far  as  granny  Mushet  goes,     The  fact  i?,  that  the  fundlords  could 
no;,  for  a  long-  while,  buy  with  a  pound  more  than  they  can  now  buy  far 
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about  seven  or  eight  shillings  ;  but,  then,  the  pound  that  they  lent  was 
worth  only  about  seven  or  eight  shilling's  of  the  present  money.  While 
the  paper  was  depreciated  and  the  prices  high,  one  was  a  balance  against 
the  other.  And,  if  the  account  had  been  dosed  when  Peel's  Bill  was 
passed  ;  if  a  new  valuation  of  the  Debt  had  taken  place,  all  would  have 
been  right  enough ;  but,  then,  that  valuation  must  have  been  made,  not 
on  granny  MUSHET'S  principle,  but  upon  this  principle  ;  that  the  fundlord 
should  receive,  for  every  pound  lent,  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  as  much 
of  the  necessaries  of  Life  as  that  pound  would  have  purchased  at  the  time 
that  it  was  lent.  This  was  the  principle  that  should  have  been  adopted  ; 
and  that  man  must  be  besotted  or  perverse  indeed  who  can  contend  for  any 
other  principle. 

167.  To  refer  to  the  market-price  of  gold  as  a  standard,  is  exactly  what 
the  Oracle  did;  the  oracle  of  the  "  collective  wisdom."     Gold,  says  he, 
being  the  standard  of  all  things  in.  the  world  ;  every  price  depending   on 
that  of  gold  ;  and  gold  now  being  within  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  its 
lowest  possible  price,  the  prices  of  other  things  cannot,  by  this  measure, 
be  brought  down  more  than  four  and  a  half  per  cent.  ;  and,  of  course,  a 
Southdown  lamb,  at  Norwich  Fair,  which  now  sells  for  about  30s.,  will  lose 
in  price  only  Is.  5|d.  and  a  fraction  ;  and  will,  of  course,  sell,  in  future, 
for.  28s.  G^d.     This  was  a  mere  trifle.     The  farmers  could  stand  this ; 
and  the  landords,  always  as  wise  as  their  tenants,  chuckled  and  hiccupped 
with  delight  at  seeing  gold  about  to  return,  the  puff-out  rendered  im- 
possible, and  the    Radicals  put  down  for  ever.     Nought  but   glee  filled 
their  "  manly  "  hearts.     They  embraced  the  Oracle  with  the  fervency  of 
pardoned  penitents,  and  bedewed  his  beard  with  the  overflowings  of  their 
gratitude.     O  !  how  they  licked  him  and   slobbered  him  over,  arid  how 
my  Lord  FOLKESTONE  called  him  his  honour  able  friend  ! 

168.  This  was  the  ground  upon  which   Peel's  Bill  was  passed  I    This 
queer,  this 'Change-alley,  this  jew-like  notion  of  the  price  of  "gold  being 
the  standard.     However,  this  was  no  new  notion  :  it  had  been  harped  on 
by  Oracle  Horncr  and  his  Bullion  Committee  ;  by  Lord  King  ;  and  by  a 
great  many  others,  long  before  the  Oracle  by  excellence  spouted  it  forth. 
When  I  read  this,  in  Long  Island,  how  delighted  I  was !     I  not  only  saw 
that  the  Borough  lads  were  caught ;  but  I  saw  how  they  had  been  caught : 
and,  we  always  lose  half  the  pleasure  belonging  to  such  a  thing,  unless  we 
know  how  it  has  taken  place.     When  the  farmer's  men  bring  him  home 
a  fox  that  has  long  escaped  his  toils,  he  cannot  stir  from  them  till  he  has 
learnt  from  their  lips,  while  they  drink  his  ale,   where   they  found   him, 
how  they  outwitted  him,  and  where  and   how  they  got  the  old  rascal  at 
last ;    who  shot  him,  what  dog  first  laid  hold  of  him,  how  he  fought,  and 
how  he  died.     Thus  it  was  with  me,  when  I  got  the  Morning  Chronicle 
containing  the    "  debates,"  as  they  are  drolly  enough  called,  on  Peel's 
Bill.     And,  when  I  saw  how  the  Power-of-Imprisonment  Bill  gentlemen 
had  been  noodled  along  so  neatly  by  such  a  man  as  the  Oracle,  I  was  ready 
to  go  crazy  with  joy.     Some  friends  have  told  me,  that  they  thought  me 
in  jest,  when  I  said,  that  I  sent  for  my  son  to   New  York  to  come   up 
twenty  miles  to  help  me  laugh-,   but,  I  do  assure  them,  it  is  perfectly  true. 
He  had  a  right  lo  his  share  of  the  sport.     I  skimmed  the  papers  over  ;  and 
the  moment  1  saw  the  grave  assertion,  that  the  fall  in  prices  and  rents 
would  be  only  in  proportion  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  gold,  I  bursted  out 
a  laughing,  threw  down  the  paper,  packed  off  my  man  and  horses  for  my 
son,  before  I  set  to  for  a  regular  reading  and  laughing*. 
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169.  That  I  did  not  laugh  without  reason   the  event  has  fully  proved. 
I  might  have  doubted  as  to  the  ultimate  views  of  the  "  collective  wisdom  ;" 
I  might  have  supposed,  that  they  intended  to  reduce  the  interest  of  the 
Debt  ;  but,  when  I   saw    that  they  relied  upon  prices   and  rents  falling 
only  in  proportion  to  the  fait  in  the  price  of  yold,   I  was  sure  that  their 
difficulties  would  be  as  great  even  as  they  have  proved  to  be.     If  there  be 
any  persons  to  blame  me  for  my  joy  and  my  laughter,   let  them   tell   me 
their  names,  and  I  will  laugh  at  them. 

170.  To   suppose,  that  the  Market-price,  of  gold  is,  or  can   be,  any 
standard  at  all,  in  a  case  like  this,  is  monstrous.     For,  if  such  were  the 
case,  prices  would  be  always  the  same  in  times  of  a  settled  currency. 
Gold  is  an  article  bought  and  sold  like  other  things  ;  and,  of  course,  must, 
in  many  cases,  be  affected  by  causes  which  have  no  influence  at  all  as  to 
rents  and  prices  of  things  in  general.  •   Besides,  the  notorious   fact;  the 
fact  known  to  every  man  above  the  mere  labourer ;  that  the  actual  price  of 
gold  for  any  series  of  years,  shows  this  in  figures.     The  "  collective  wis- 
dom "  had  before  it  at  least  a  score  of  official  documents   to  show,  that 
gold  had  been  cheapest  when  corn  and  meat  were  dearest ;  and  that  gold 
had  been  dearest,  when  corn  and  meat  were  cheapest.     ItTiad  documents, 
to  show,  that  in  the  terribly  dear  year  of  1800,   the  price  of  gold  was  at 
77s.  lO^d.  the  ounce  ;  and  that,  in  the  cheap   years  of  1802,  1803  and 
1804,  gold  was  at  82s.  the  ounce.     It  had  documents  to  show,  that,  in 
the  dear  year,  1812,  gold  was  at  95s.  6d.  an  ounce;  and  that,   in   the 
cheap  ^year  of  1814,  it  was  at  104s.  the  ounce.     How,  then,  could  the 
"  collective  wisdom  "  imagine,  how  could  it  dream,  that  the  price  of  gold 
was  the  standard  of  rents  and  prices  generally  ;    and  how  could  it  hail  as 
an  oracle  the  man  that  called  upon  it  to  pass,  upon  such  a  notion,  an  Act 
affecting  all  the  contracts  and  [all  the   property  in  the  kingdom  ?     But, 

when  I  reflect,  why  should  I  ask  such  a  question  ! 

171.  Granny  MUSKET'S  principle  is  wholly  erroneous,  all  his   reason- 
ing is  erroneous,  and  his  columns  of  figures  not  worth  a  straw.     Besides, 
he  brings  the  amount  down  only  to  the  eud  of  1820.     Up  to  that  time, 
he  says,  the   fundlords  have   lost  us  much  by  high  prices    as  they    have 
gained  by  low  prices  ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  have  only  recovered  by  the 
rise  in  the  value  of  money  that  which  they  had  lost  by  the  fall  in  the  value 
of  money.  Thus,  then,  according  to  his  calculations,  the  landlords  and  the 
fundlords  were  even  at  the  end  of  last  year.     Well,  now,  suppose  this  to 
be  the  case,  are  the  fundlords  now  to  go  onjor  ever  receiving  two  or  three 

for  one  ?  And,  is  it  a  breach  of  faith  to  reduce  their  interest  so  as  to  give 
them  no  more  than  their  due  ?  Is  it  a  breach  of  faith  to  repeal  a  bill, 
which  has,  in  fact,  broken  all  contracts  and  all  faith,  or,  to  reduce  the  in- 
terest in  such  a  way  as  now  to  put  a  stop^to  this  course  of  injustice  ?  Granny 
MUSHET  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  circumstance,  so  awful  to  landlords, 
that  these  were  going  on  losing,  and  must,  unless  the  interest  of  the  Debt 
were  reduced,  lose  their  all  in  the  end.  The  granny  looks  only  at  the 
past  ;  he  is  blind  to  the  future;  though  it  is  in  the  future  that  the  whole 
of  the  injustice  to  the  landlord  lies.  This  is  like  the  "  collective  wisdom," 
who  thought,  and  who  said,  that  the  distress  would  be  over  when  cash- 
payments  came  ;  not  considering,  that  the  distress  would  only  then  come 
to  the  point  at  which  it  was  to  remain  I  This  was  a  grand  mistake 
of  the  "  collective"  and  into  a  similar  mistake  granny  MUSHET  has 
fallen. 

172.  The  fundlords  are  now  receiving  more  than  three  for  one.     Take 
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the  average  of  prices,  during  the  time  that  the  money  was  lent,  and  you 
will  find,  that,  taking  all  the  articles  of  farm-produce,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  that  one  pound  will  buy  as  much  as  three  pounds  bought,  during 
the  time  that  what  is  called  the  lending  was  going  on.  You  are  not  to 
take  corn  and  meat  only,  but  timber,  underwood,  and  all  the  numerous 
little  things,  which  now  fetch  next  to  nothing'.  Hops  do  not  form  a 
very  extensive  article  to  be  sure  ;  but,  a  crop  is  absolutely  an  evil.  It  is 
not  worth  the  direct  tax  imposed  upon  it ;  and  possibly,  it  never  may  be 
again,  until  a  part,  at  least  of  the  tax,  be  taken  off.  And  yet,  while  the 
grower  actually  pays  to  the  fundlords  a  tax  equal  to  the  amount  of  hi& 
crop,  the  Committee  encourage  him  to  hope,  that  things  will  regulate 
themselves ;  and  granny  MUSHET  says  it  will  be  a  breach  of  national 
honour  to  give  the  fundlord  less  than  he  now  receives  ! 

173.  But,  granny  MUSHET  omits  one  very  material  item ;  no  less  in 
amount  than  about  three  hundred  millions  that  the  fundlords  have  already 
received  over  and  above  their  interest  \  He  talks  .about  redeemed,  debt ; 
but,  he  makes  no  allowance  to  the  nation  for  the  300,000,0002.  raised  on 
the  nation  in  taxes,  and  given  to  the  fundlords  under   the  pretence  of 
"  redeeming  the  Debt,"  which  pretence  is,  even  in  the  "  collective"  itself 
now  called  a  "  humbug,"  though  it  was  the  joint  child  of  PITT  and  Fox  ! 
This  mass  of  taxes  has  been  ludicrously  called  the  sinking  fund.     But,  in 
plain  truth,  what  has  it  been  ?    An  enormous  sum  of  money,  raised  yearly 
in  taxes,  to  be  carried  to  'Change-alley,  and  there  laid  out  in  weekly  sums 
in  order  to  make  the  stock  of  the  fundlords  constantly  saleable  at  a 
good  price  \     Was  ever  such  a  thing  as  this  heard  of  before  in  the  world  ? 
So  here  was  this  silly  nation  borrowing  with  one  hand,  and,  with  the  other, 
buying  up,  at  the  same  time,  its  own  debts  !     This  was  a  humbug,  indeed, 
if  ever  humbug  there  were  ;  that  is  to  say,  with  regard  to  the  nation,  for, 
with  regard  to  the  fundlords,  it  was  a  most  solid  advantage.     It  was,  in 
fact,    so  much  money  paid  to  them  every  year    over  and  above    their 
interest. 

174.  If  you  have  a  house  to  sell,  and  I  expend  money  to  make  it  sell, 
have  I  not  paid  so  much  money  to  you,  and  am  I  not  to  be  repaid  out  of 
the  price  of  the  house  ?     The  fundlords  may  say,  that  they  did  not  agree 
to  make  any  deductions  on  this  account.     But,  far  be  it  from  me  to  pro- 
pose to  go  to  law  with  them.     Law  is  out  of  the   question.     We  know 
very  well  what  the  loan-bills  say;  but  we  are   here  talking  of  the  equity 
of  the  thing ;  because  we  know  very  well  that  the  matter  is  to  be  settled 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  surely  those  who  could  pass  Acts  to  screen 
the  Bank  from  paying  its  creditors  on  demand  ;  those  who  could  pass  an 
Act  to  set  aside  the  most  important  part  of  the  Bank  Charter,  that  part 
which  gave  protection  to  its  creditors  ;  surely  those  who  passed  an  Act  to 
suspend  actions  commenced  in  the  courtsfagainst  the  clergy,  which   ac- 
tions were  founded  on  the  clear  law  of  the  land  ;  surely  those  who  could 
finally  pass  an  Act  to  quash  those  actions  and  to  take  from  the  informer 
the  benefit  of  his  suit  ;  surely,  those  who  could  pass  Acts  giving  immense 
sums   out  of  the  taxes  to  the  clergy  of  the  church  and  foreign  emigrant 
princes  and  clergy  ;  surely  that  same  body  can  pass  an  Act  to  deduct  from 
the    fundiords  the  three  hundred    millions  that  have  already  been   paid 
to  them  under   the   colour    of    sinking    fund,  which   is    now  acknow- 
ledged to  have  l-een    a  humbug.     It  would   be  a  pretty  collective  wis- 
dom, indeed,  to  be  able  to  pass  all  the  Acts  that  we  have  scan  passed,  and 
ye;  to  be  unable  to  pais  this  one  Act,    To  say,  therefore,  that  the  fund- 
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holders  have  the  law  for  them,  is  saying1  no  more  than  that  an  Act  has  not 
yet  been  passed  to  reduce  their  interest ;  and  that  is  saying1  but  very  little, 
indeed,  when  we  know  very  well  that  such  an  Act  may  be  passed  long  be- 
fore next  April. 

175.  I  trust  it  is  necessary  to  say  no  more  on  the  equity  of  reducing  the 
interest  of  the  Debt.     It  is  against  the  principles   of  natural  justice  that 
the  labour  of  the  child  unborn  shall  be  taxed  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  father, 
or,  as  the  thing  now  stands,  of  the  great  great  grandfather.    The  scripture 
expressly  forbids  compelling  the  child  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  father,  and 
especially  to  make  the  child  a  bondman  for  those  debts;  and  what  is  he 
but  a  bondman,  who  is  compelled,  for  life,  to  labour  for  the  creditor  of  his 
father  ?     Talk  of  civil  society,  indeed  !  It  would  be  pretty  civil  society  that 
would  allow  of  one  generation  making- bondmen  of  another  generation; 
and  that,  too,  by  the  means  of  a  claim  the  origin  of  which  is  as  dark  as 
any  of  the  dealings  of  wizards. 

176.  The  equity  of  reducing  the  interest  of  the  Debt  is  clear  ;  and,  as 
to  the  expediency  of  it,  who  can  doubt  of  that,  that  considers  for  a  moment 
the  unavoidable  consequences  of  rejecting  such  reduction.     It  is  manifest 
that  a  revolution  is  now  silently  going  on  ;  that  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
real  property  must  change  hands ;  that  a  new  set  of  proprietors  will  arise  ; 
and  that,  in  the  meantime,  innumerable  families  will  be  reduced  to  ruin 
and   misery.     Then,  with  regard  to  foreign  nations,  is  it:jiot  manifest, 
that  to  talk  of  war  ;  to  talk  of  national  power,  while  this  millstone  hangs 
about  the  neck  of  the  nation,  would  be  to  give  sure   and  certain  signs  of 
incurable   insanity.     The   Debt   says  to  the  King   of  England,  "  Thou 
shall  nerer  yo  to  war  again,  as  lumj  as  I  am  in  existence !" 

177.  Yet,  I  wish   to   hold  out  no  expectation   that  the  interest  will  be 
reduced,  at  least  during  the   next  session  of  Parliament.     It  may,  and  it 
will,  be  talked  of  •  but,  there  will  be  too  many  to  hang"  on  to  the  thing 
in  the  hope  of  "  better  times."     It  is  an  evil  day  to  be  put  off.     It  is  an 
operation  to  be  performed  ;  and  we   know  how  fertile  we  are,  in  such 
cases,  in  excuses  for  postponement  !     1  had  been,  for  seven  years,  per- 
fectly convinced  that  the  tumour  on  my  head  must  finally  be  cut  ojf;  but, 
I  had  put  it  off  from  year  to  year,  from  month  to  month,  from  day  to  day; 
and,   at    last,  when    the  operators   came,    happening   to  say  something 
ahout  seeing  the  garden,  and  asking  whether  they  should  go   and   see  it 
before  or  after  the  operation,  I  said,  "  before,  by  all  means  !  "     This  is 
just  the  case  with  the  landlords.     But,  undergo  the  operation  the  nation 
must,  or,  like  a  tumour,  the  thing  will   burst,  and  then  the  cure,  if  ac- 
complished at  all,  will  be  accomplished  with  infinite  difficulty. 

WM.  COBBETT, 
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LETTER   VI. 

LANDLORDS,  Kensington,    23rd  October,  1821. 

178.  We  are  drawing  towards  the  close  of  our  examination.  The 
eleventh  proposition  of  the  Committee  is,  as  stated  in  Letter  I.,  para- 
graph 15,  in  the  following  words  : 

xi.   That  Peel's  Bill  ought  not  to  be  repealed.     87. 

.179.  Before  I  proceed  with  this  proposition,  I  should  state,  that,  since 
I  wrote  Letter  V.,  I  have,  by  the  favour  of  a  gentleman  who  has  lent  me 
the  book,  seen  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  June  last,  in  which  Mr.  MUSKET'S 
Tables  are  noticed  with  great,  approbation.  I  observed,  in  my  last,  in 
paragraph  171,  that  Mr.  MUSHET  has  brought  the  account  to  a  balance  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  he  had  made  it  out  by  his  calculations,  that,  up  to  the 
end  of  1820,  the  fundholders  had  neither  gained  nor  lost  by  the  changes 
in  the  value  of  money.  But,  I  learn  from  this  Edinburgh  Review  (odd  as 
it  is  that  one  can  learn  anything  from  it)  that  Mr.  MUSHET,  upon  second 
thoughts,  found  he  had  made  a  mistake  ;  and  so  he  published  a  new  edi- 
tion, giving  compound  interest  to  the  fundlords ;  and,  by  this  means, 
made  it  out,  that  they  had  lost  a  large  sum  by  this  miserable  debtor  na- 
tion !  But,  the  good  of  the  thing  is,  to  hear  the  grave  remark  of  the 
feelosofeis  upon  this  point.  "  Thus  (say  they)  there  is  a  permanent  an- 
nual loss  to  the  fundholder  of  72,704/."  Permanent  mind!  He  has 
lost  the  principal ;  and,  of  course,  will  continue  to  lose  the  interest ;  and, 
accordingly  they  then  set  down  the  value  of  72,704/.  at  twenty  years' 
purchase,  just  as  they  would  the  rent  of  an  estatel  Now,  if,  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  said  in  LETTER  V.  about  the  manner  in  which 
the  Debt  was  contracted  ;  about  its  very  suspicious  origin  ;  about  the 
impossibility  of  so  much  money  having  been  really  lent  to  the  nation  ; 
about  all  the  pretty  works  of  Pitt  and  Dundas  :  if  notwithstanding  all 
these,  we  regard  the  Debt  as  a  real  thing ;  and  if  we  believe,  that,  from 
the  alteration  in  the  value  of  money,  the  fundlords  did,  up  to  the  end  of 
1820,  lose  a  sum  that  was  worth  to  them  72,704/.  a  year  ;  if  we  suppose 
this,  is  that  any  reason  for  their  now  saining  20,000,000/.  a  year?  Is 
that  any  reason,  I  say,  for  their  now  gaining  twenty  millions  a  year,  and 
for  their  continuing  to  gain  it  for  ever?  'These  twenty  millions  a  year 
they  now  receive  unjustly;  for  it  is  notorious,  that  they  now  receive, 
taking  all  commodities  together,  three  for  one.  And  yet  the  feelosojers 
say,  that  Mr.  MUSHET  ha»  settled  the  question  for  ever  !  If  he  have,  he 
has  settled  ynvt  my  lords  of  ihe  soil ;  for,  it  will  require  but  a  very  few 
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years  for  me  to  see  the  far  greater  part  of  you  as  poor  as  those  "  Radicals" 
whom  you  have  hunted  like  wild  beasts.  You  will  find  something  else 
for  your  sapient  heads  to  think  about  than  inventing-  crimes  like  that  of 
"  radicalism."  Forty  millions  a  year  ;  for,  mind,  the  sinking  fund,  as 
the  humbug  is  called,  is  only  so  much  given  to  the  fundlords  ;  forty  mil- 
lions a  year,  ten  or  fifteen  of  which  come  out  of  your  estates,  directly  or 
indirectly,  will  soon  eat  you  out;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  we  shall  have 
you  gentle  as  doves  !  Not  but  you  will  spit  your  spite  out  upon  us  as 
much  as  you  can,  as  an  ill-tempered  coward  kicks  a  dog,  when  he  would 
wish  to  kick  his  servants  ;  but,  you  will  not  have  the  power ;  you  will 
grow  poorer  and  poorer  every  day ;  and,  as  you  grow  poor,  you  will  grow 
feeble  :  and  as  impotence,  as  all  philosophers  agree,  is  the  very  best 
possible  security  for  continence,  so  poverty  is  the  best  possible  security 
for  your  good  behaviour. 

180.  Leaving  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  for  the  present,  in  order  to 
return  to  them  hereafter,  let  us  now  come  to  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee as  to  Peel's  Bill.     The  Committee  do  not  name  this  precious 
monument  of  "  wisdom  collective."     They  allude  to  it  in  the  87th  para- 
graph, thus  :  "  They"  (the  Committee)  '.'  look  forward  to  this  mode  of 
easing  the  incumbrances  of  the  landlord"  (we  shall  see  this  mode  here- 
after)  "  with  the  more  anxiety,  as,   amidst  all  the  injury  and  injustice, 
"  which  an  unsettled  currency, — an  evil,  they  trust,  never  again  to  be 
"  incurred, — has,  in  succession,  cast  upon  the  different  ranks  of  society, 
"  the  share  of  that  which  has  now  fallen  upon  the  landed  interest,  is  the 
"  only  one  which,  without  inflicting  greater  injury  and  greater  injustice, 
"  admits  (now  that  we  are  so  far  advanced  in  the  system  of  a  restored 
"  currency)  of  no  other  relief." 

181.  To  understand  the  meaning  of  this  sentence,  even  at  a  third  read- 
ing, demands  a  steady ish  head.     But,  we  do  learn  from  it  that  "  injury 
"  and  injustice  have  been  cast  upon  the  different  ranks  of  society  by  an 
"  unsettled  currency."     Now,  this  is  something,  at  any  rate,  in  the  way 
of  acknowledgment.      Who  is  this  unsettled  currency  ?     What  is  he  ?    Js 
he  a  Radical !     Is  he  one  of  those  sedition  and  blasphemy  fellows  whose 
crimes  called  so  loudly  for  Six- Acts  ?  Is  he  a  two-penny-trash  man,  who, 
as  the  Doctor  lamented,  had  not  written  anything  that  could  be  prose- 
cuted with  a  chance  of  success?     *'  Why,  you  fule!"  I  hear  the  Edin- 
burgh Reviewers  exclaim,  "  It  is  nae  mon  :  it  is  a  theng  ! "  O !  thank  you, 
feelosofers  :  it  means  the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  value  of  money  I 
I  thought  it  was  licentiousness-of-the-press  man,  at  the  least,  if  not  Bona- 
parte, or  some  great  four-legged  monster  capable  of  eating  up  half  a 
nation  at  a  meal !  Now,  I  understand  the  thing  clearly  enough.     It  is  an 
"  evil,"  it  has  "  inflicted  injury  and  injustice  on  the  different  ranks  of 
society,"  and  the  Committee  trust  they  shall  never  see  this  evil  again  \ 

182.  Well,  then,  how  did  the  "  evil"  come  ?  Who  created  the  -'evil?" 
Who  did  the  injury  and  the  injustice  to  the  different  ranks   of  society  ? 
Why  those  who  made  the  unsettled  currency.  And  who  made  that  ?  Why, 
the  Parliament ;  that  very  Parliament  that  stands  in  need  of  no  reform, 
and  that  is  the  envy  of  surrounding  nations  and  the  admiration  of  the 
world  !     Now,  either  the  Parliament  did  this  injury  and  injustice  to   the 
different  ranks  of  society  intentionally,  or  it  did  not:  if  the  former,   1 
must,  with  Six-Acts  in  my  eye,  leave  the  reader  to  characterize  the  Par- 
liament :  if  the  latter,  every  one  to  his  taste,  but,  for  my  part,  1  can  have 
no  expectation  that  that  same  body  who  created  an  evil  of  such  magni- 
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tude,  who  cast  injury  and  injustice  upon  the  different  ranks  of  society 
without  intending  it ;  I  have  no  expectation,  that  that  same  body  will  ever 
intend  to  do  that  which  is  calculated  to  get  the  nation  out  of  its  difficul- 
ties. They  may  intend  to  do  that  which  they  think  will  have  this  effect ; 
but,  with  their  present  acknowledgment  before  me,  what  reason  have  I  to 
suppose,  that  those  will  think  correctly  now,  who  thought  so  erroneously 
before  ? 

183.  Nay,  they  seem  to  doubt  and  to  be  half  afraid  of  what  they  have 
already  done  ;  for,  observe  the  words  :  "  now  that  we  are  so  far  advanced 
in  the  system   of  a  restored  currency."     As  much  as  to  say,  that  they 
cannot  now  retract.     That  they  cannot  repeal  Peel's  Bill.     They  are  in 
the  mess,  and  they  must  go  through  it  \     Yet,  there  is  a  misgiving  here; 
and,  when  we  take  this  in  conjunction  with  what  the  "  prime"  minister 
(and  a  prime  cock  he  is!)  said,   towards  the  close  of  the  last  session  ; 
namely,  that  the  question  of  a  paper-currency  or  a  metallic  currency  was 
still  open  to  Parliament ;  when  we  look  at  these  together,  we  ought  not 
to  be  too  sure,  that  when  Mr.  Perry's  "  collective  wisdom"  shall  be  again 
collected,  there  will  not  be  some  little  talk  about  a  measure,  that  would 
cause  the  feast  of  the  gridiron.     Indeed,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  and  so 
are  thousands  and  thousands  besides,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  pic- 
ture of  the  gridiron  at  the   head  of  my  Register,  last  winter,  the  Bill 
would  have  been  repealed  before  the  month  of  May.     But,  that  picture  ! 
The  horrid  disgrace;  the  triumph  on  the  side  of  "  sedition  and  blas- 
phemy;" the  never-ending  jests  on  the  "  collective;"  the  noise  all  over 
the  world,  these,  seen  in  prospective,  made  the  "  stern-path"  men  brace 
up  their  nerves  ;  and   they  seem,   though  their  lips  quivered  and  their 
teeth  chattered  all  the  while,  to  have  resolved  to  go  on,  neck  or  nothing. 

184.  I  say  too,  "  that  Peel's  Bill  ought  not  to  be  repealed."     I  was 
half  dead  with  fear,  when  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt.     It  would  have  co- 
vered the  whole   thing  with  disgrace  and  infamy,  to  be  sure ;  but,  it 
would,  perhaps,  have  put  off  the  day  that  I  wish  to  see  come.     It  would 
have  lightened  up  the  jolterheads,  and  have  made  them  prance  and  gal- 
lop and  cut  and  slash  more  than  ever.     It  would  have  given  them  a  new 
lease  of  the  privilege  of  being  oppressive  and  insolent.     Thank  God  and 
the  King,  they  are  now  coming  down  to  their  proper  place.     They  are 
growing  mild  and  civil.     One  can,  be  within  a  yard  of  them  without  hav- 
ing one's  eyes  put  out  with  the  haze  proceeding  from  their  puffing  inso- 
lence.    I  thank  the  King  for  choosing  the  stern-path  men  to  push  the 
Bill  on,  and  I  thank  God  for  disposing  the  heart  of  the  King  to  make  such 
a  choice.     This  Bill  will  do  every  thing  for  us  in  time ;  but,  above  all 
things,  it  will  lay  sprawling  upon  the  earth  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
the  most  unjust,  oppressive,   cruel  and  cowardly  vagabonds   that  ever 
strutted  about  upon  the  face  of  that  earth. 

185.  If  this   Bill  were  to  be  repealed,  we  should  soon  feel  the  savage 
effects  of  it.     The  power  of  robbing  the  labouring  classes  would  then  be 
looked  upon  as  made  perpetual ;  and  there  would  be  nothing  left  for 
them  but  real,  personal  slavery,  or  open  resistance.     Fraud,  now  so  com- 
pletely held  in  check,  would  again  start  forth,  and  with  more  vigour  and 
confidence  than  ever.     As  to  the  violation  of  all  contracts  for  time,  that 
would  be  nothing  new.     But,  there  would,  out  of  the  repeal  of  the  Bill, 
arise  so  many  advantages  to  the  paper- fraud,  that  the  country  would  be- 
con.e  a  scene  of  general  gambling  and  swindling,  a  perfect  "  Pall-Mall 
Hell"  of  fraud  arid  villany.     The  Bill  has  already  given  us  gold  ;  it  has 
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banished  the  one-pounders,  and  is  banishing-  the  five-pounders.  And 
thus  we  are  come  to  the  ten-pounders.  They  will,  I  trust,  disappear  too; 
and  I  do  not  care  one  single  straw  from  what  cause.  The  rag-men  in 
the  country  must  follow  the  main  spring  of  paper ;  for  the  Debt  will  con- 
tinue to  draw  away  even  their  paper,  which  they  must  diminish,  mind,  in 
proportion  to  the  diminution  in  London  paper.  Gold  will  go  creeping 
over  the  country.  If  the  forgers  cannot  work  upon  the  Mother  Bank, 
they  will  fall  upon  her  country  litter;  and,  in  this  way  it  will  be,  that  we 
shall  need  no  corn-bills;  for  the  corn  will  be  as  cheap  in  England  as  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world. 

186.  This  Bill,  this  blessed  Bill,  which  was  passed  when  the  "  collec- 
tive "  was  in  one  of  its  happiest  moods,  will,  in  the  end,  be  the  salvation 
of  England.    It  will  "  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seals  \"  and,  there- 
fore, with  the  Committee,  I  say,  that  "  Peel's  Bill  ought  not  to  be  re- 
pealed.''    In  this  one  point,  too,  I  have  the  happiness  to  agree  with  tho 
Edinburgh  Reviewers,  who  are  stout  advocates  for  this  Bill;  and  well 
they  may,  for  it  originated  with  their  faction  !     It  was  the  relics  of  the 
Bullion-Committee.    But,  no  matter  for  its  origin  :  it  will  set  all  to  rights  ! 

187.  The  Edinburgh  Reviewers  do,  indeed,  seem  to  have  some  qualms' 
for,  they  do  not  positively  say,  that  the  Bill  can  be  adhered  to  without  a 
reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  Debt.     They  lay  about  them  on  all  those 
who  contend  for  the  reduction  ;  but,  still,  they  do  not  assert,  that  it  may 
not  be  found  unavoidable,  at  last.     They  call  those  "  open  and  bare-faced 
robbers  "  who  propose  to  do  the  thing ;  but,   still  they  talk,  as  if  they 
thought  the  thing  must  be  done  in  the  end.     They  come  in  with  a  "  but  " 
after  their  imprecations;  and  with  a  "  though  we  were  wrong."     And, 
then  they  say,  that ;  if  the   thing  be  done,  they  prefer  the  doing  of  it 
openly  to  a  debasing  of  the  coin,  on  the  plan  of  the  Attwoods,  which  is 
a  real  Birmingham  plan,  a  clipping  and  sweating  plan  ;  yet  this  was,  too, 
the  plan  of  the  "  Liverpool  merchants,"  who  petitioned  last  winter.  Yes, 
I  do  not  like  the  clipping  plan  ;  for  that  would  repeal  Peel's  Bill,  which 
I  regard  as  the  sure  means  of  our  regeneration. 

188.  These  Reviewers  say,  that  they  would  prefer  Mr.  RICARDO'S  plan 
of  dividing  the  lands,  to  a  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  Debt.    Why,  so 
should  I ;  for,  this  would  be  a  proper  punishment  of  the  landlords  for 
their  hypocritical  outcry  against  the  poor  Spenceans.    What  the  feeloso- 

fers  say  upon  this  subject  is  really  curious;  and,  as  a  fine  specimen  of 
grave  nonsense,  I  will  insert  it:  "A  measure  of  this  bold  and  decided 
character  ought  not  to  be  adopted,  except  as  a  dernier  resort,  and  after 
all  other  less  hazardous  and  more  practicable  means  of  relieving  the 
national  embarrassments  have  been  tried.  But,  if  our  choice  lay  only 
between  public  bankruptcy  and  the.  transfer  q/20  or  25  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  of  the  country  to  the  fundholders,  we  could  not,  unless  we 
had  determined  to  trample  on  public  faith,  and  to  commit  an  act  of 
gross  and  shameful  injustice  in  the  face  of  the  world,  hesitate  about 
making  such  a  transfer.  That  it  would  be  attended  with  considerable 
temporary  hardship  and  inconvenience,  cannot  be  denied  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  would  preserve  the  national  honour  and  character  unim- 
paired, while,  by  relieving  the  country  from  above  thirty  millions  a 
year  of  taxes,  it  would  go  far  to  render  us  the  most  flourishing  and 
happy  people  in  the  world." 

189.  Well !  Thank  God  there  are  not  many  such  fools  as  these  !  What 
will  a  fifth  or  a  fourth  part  of  less  than  thirty  millions  a  year,  pay  "ff& 
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debt,  the  interest  of  which  is  more  than  thirty  millions?  Do  these  men 
not  know,  that  the  rental  of  the  kingdom  is  not  thirty  millions  a  year? 
And  do  they  not  know,  that,  if  a  measure  like  that  of  Ricardo  were  at- 
tempted to  be  put  in  execution,  the  whole  lands  would  not  fetch  a  quarter 
part  of  the  principal  of  the  Debt  ?  Or  do  they  mean  all  capital ;  that  is 
to  say  all  property  ?  They  must :  and  then,  what  a  muster  of  chairs 
and  tables  and  frying-pans  and  porridge-pots  and  old  shoes,  to  be  ex- 
changed for  stock  !  It  is  a  real  madness.  Let  them  attempt  this,  and  I 
am  satisfied. 

190.  These  reviewers  again  resort  to  "retrenchment.''     Very  good; 
but  will  they  agree  to  the  lopping-off  of  Burke's  posthumous  pensions  of 
2500/.  a  year  ?     Will  they  agree  to  lop  off  the  pensions  and  sinecures 
granted  by  the  Whigs  ?     Will  they  agree  to  the  taking  off  of  the  pen- 
sions which  the  Whigs  granted  to  foreigners  in  direct  violation  of  the 
Act  of  Settlement?     O,  no  !  come  to  the  pinch,  and  they  will  agree  to 
none  of  these ;  nor  to  the  rescinding  of  any  of  the  grants,  which  they, 
in  the  language  of  Fox,  call  "  freeholds,"  &c. !     Foh  !  for  such  Whigs ! 
They  mean  by  "  retrenchment,"  the  taking  of  money  from  others  to  give 
to  themselves.     And,  when  these  Edinburgh  reviewers  met  to  petition 
the  King  to  turn  out  his  Ministers,  they,  with  the  most  bewitching  sim- 
plicity and  modesty  declared,  that  they  would  never  take  any  office  that 
they  were  unqualified  to  fill ;  and,  I'll  engage  that  the  King  has  no 
office  in  his  gift,  no,  not  even  his  own,  that  they  do  not  think  themselves 
better  qualified  to  fill  than  any  other  persons  in  the  world. 

191.  But,  why  this  vague  talk  about  ''retrenchment?"     Why  do 
they  not  tell  us  in  what  ?     There  are  the  salaries  of  the  judges.     These 
have  been  doubled  since  1799.     The  last  addition  was,  too,  made  upon 
the  motion  of  SAINT  HORNER,  one  of  these  very  reviewers.     Do  they 
propose  to  reduce  these  salaries  ?     Ah  !  they  know  better  !  They  are  a 
group  of  lawyers ;  and,  it  was  so  decent,  so  independent,  so  impartial 
in  Lawyer  HORNER,  though  in  "  opposition,"  to  propose  an  addition  to 
the  salaries  of  the  "  venerable  persons,"  before  whom  he  had  to  plead 
and  to  obtain  decisions  for  his  clients  as  often  as  he  could  !    Foh  !  for 
such  "  opposition."     No  wonder  the  Whigs  regard  HORNER  as  a  Saint. 
No  wonder  that  both  sides  of  the  "  collective  "  chant  his  praises  a  pleine 
t&e,  or,  as  we  of  the  vulgar  call  it,  open-mouthed  \    These  are  the  things 
that  have  disgusted  the  people,  and  made  them  sick  of  parties. 

192.  What  is  the  "  retrenchment,"  then,  that  these  men  are  ever- 
lastingly harping  about?     Do  they  not  know,   that  patronage  is  the  oil 
of  the  wheels  of  the  system  ?     Do  they  not  know,  that,  if  it  were  not  for 
that,  there  would  be  no  obstacle  to  reform  ?     Do  they  not  know,  that  the 
system  could  not  stand  a  day,  or,  rather,  could  not  move  another  inch, 
without  this  oil  ?  Where  is  their  sincerity,  then,  in  calling  for  "  retrench- 
ment,'' when  they  know  that  real  retrenchment,  that  the  putting  of  an 
end  to  unnecessary  expenses  must  put  an  end  to  the  system,  which  they 
labour  with  all  their  might  to  uphold  ? 

193.  I  shall  conclude  this   letter  with  an  extract  from  the  Norfolk 
Chronicle   and  Norwich   Gazette,  not,  indeed,  immediately  relating  to 
Peel's  Bill,  but  not  foreign  to  the  matters  of  the  Report,  it  being  one  of 
those  humbugs  by  a  succession  of  which,  regularly  served  out  at  stated 
periods,  this  nation  has  been  deluded  and   noodled  along  for  the  last 
thirty  years  ;  till,  in  the  end,  we  find  a  Committee  of  the  "  Collective  " 
itself  proclaiming,  that  it  is  in  a  state  of  embarrassment  sad  distress. 
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The  following  is  the  article  I  allude  to  ;  and,  if  anything1  more  gross  was 
ever  attempted  to  be  palmed  upon  the  Peruvians  by  the  Padres  whose 
object  was  to  filch  their  gold  and  debauch  their  wives  and  daughters,  the 
Padres  must  have  been  still  greater  impostors  than  they  have  been  repre- 
sented :  — 

"  British  Empire.  —  The  population  of  Great  Britain  at  the  census  in  1811,  was 
11,800,000,  exclusive  of  the  army  and  navy,  then  about  50,000.  From  the  re- 
turns, so  far  as  published  under  the  present  census,  it  appears  the  increase  is 
about  15  per  cent.  This  will  make  the  population  of  Great  Britain  at  present  to 
be  14,000,000  of  souls.  Ireland  contains  about  6,500,000  people,  making  the 
population  of  the  British  dominions  in  Europe  20,500,000.  The  population  of 
our  North  American  Possessions  cannot  be  less  than  1,500,000;  the  population 
of  the  West  India  Colonies,  800,000  ;  Africa,  about  130,000  ;  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, 150,000  ;  colonies  and  dependencies  in  Asia,  2,040,000  ;  and  pur  other  ex- 
tensive territories  in  the  East  Indies,  perhaps  70,000,000  of  souls.  The  whole 
population  of  the  British  Empire,  will,  at  that  rate,  contain  95,220,000  of  souls. 
The  Russian,  the  next  highest  in  the  scale  of  civilized  nations,  contains 
50,000,000  ;  France,  30,000,000  ;  and  Austria  an  equal  number.  The  Roman 
Empire,  in  all  its  glory,  contained  120,000,000,  one-half  of  whom  were  slaves. 
When  we  compare  its  situation  with  that  of  the  British  Empire,  in  power,  wealth, 
resources,  and  industry,  in  the  arts,  sciences,  commerce,  and  agriculture,  the 
preponderance  of  the  latter  in  the  scale  of  nations  and  ern  pires  is  great  and  most 
•remarkable.  The  tonnage  employed  in  the  merchant  service  is  about  2,640,000 
tons,  for  Great  Britain  :  the  exports  51,000,000  (including  11,000,000  foreign  and 
colonial)  ;  the  imports  36,000,000.  The  navy,  during  the  last  war,  consisted  of 
1000  ships  of  war;  the  seamen  at  present  in  the  merchant  service  are  about 
174,000  ;  the  net  revenue  of  the  state  57,000,000^.  The  capitalof  the  empire  con- 
tains 1,200,000  persons,  the  same  number  which  Rome  contained  in  the  days  of  her 
greatest  strength.  The  value  of  fixed  or  landed  property  in  Great  Britain,  as 
calculated  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1797,  was  1,600,000,000^.,  and  it  may  now  be  fairly 
taken  at  2,000,OUO,000/.  The  cotton  manufactures  of  the  country  are  immense, 
and  reach  in  the  exports  to  20,000,000/.  or  one-half  of  the  whole.  In  short, 
taking  everything  into  consideration,  the  British  empire,  in  power  and  strength, 
may  be  stated  as  the  greatest  that  ever  existed  on  earth,  as  it  far  surpasses  them  in 
knowledge,  moral  character,  and  worth.  On  her  dominions  the  sun  never  sets  ; 
before  his  evening  rays  leave  the  spires  of  Quebec,  his  morning  beams  have 
shone  three  hours  in  Port  Jackson,  and  while  sinking  from  the  waters  of  Lake 
Superior,  his  eye  opens  upon  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges." 

194.  Well,  then,  how  came  two  of  this  mighty  empire's  fleets  to  be 
beaten  and  captured  by  two  Yankee  fleets  of  inferior  force  ?     How  came 
her  fleets  and  armies  to  be  driven  from  America  in  utter  disgrace  ?     But, 
if  such  be  her  resources,  why  talk  of  the  paltry  expense  of  her  Sovereign's 
Coronation?     "Why  talk  of  "retrenchment?"     And,  above  all  things, 
why  -talk  of  her  difficulties  and  distress  ? 

195.  The  hired  fellows  who  write  these  things  are  no  fools.     They 
know  how  to  turn  the  vanity  of  the  stupid  to  account.     They  know,  that 
the  most  sordid  of  wretches,  who  have  no  feeling  for  their  poorer  neigh- 
bours, and  who  never  even  thought  of  a  public-spirited  act,  are  still  to  be 
tickled  by  statements  like  this  ;  and  that  the  conclusion  they  will  draw, 
is,  "  What  a  wise  and  good  government  we  must  have  to  have  gained  us 
all  this  power  and  all  these  riches  \  "     Even  the  half-broken  farmer  or 
tradesman  conceits,  for  a  moment,  that  he  has  a  part  in  these  immense 
riches  ;  and  is,  perhaps,  to  be  awakened  from  his  dream  only  by  a  tap  on 
the  shoulder  by  the  hand  of  the  bailiff. 

196.  Only  think  of  reckoning  the  land  at  a  fourth  more  than  the  worth 
of  1797,  when  it  is  notoriously  not  worth  in  nominal  amount  so  much  as 
it  was  then  !     And  only  think  of  omitting  to  state,  that  there  is  a  mort- 
gage on  this  fur  more  than  it  is  worth  according  to  the  present  rental  ! 
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Only  think  of  saying  that  the  land  alone  is  now  worth  twenty  hundred 
millions,  when,  according-  to  the  Property-tax  returns,  it  never,  at  the 
highest  times  and  in  the  most  base  paper,  was  worth  more  than  about 
twelve  hundred  millions,  and  cannot  now  be  worth  more  than  six  or  seven 
hundred  millions,  though  charged  with  a  mortgage  of  nearer  ten  hundred 
than  eight  hundred  millions  !  Only  think  of  reckoning  70  millions  of 
people  in  India  as  forming  part  of  our  strength,  when  we  are  drained  of 
the  fruit  of  our  labour  to  carry  on  wars  to  enable  a  company  of  merchants 
and  their  underlings  to  make  a  part  of  these  people  work  to  get  them 
money ! 

197.  But,  if  we  be  this  mighty  empire,  how  came  we  to  be  so  cursedly 
afraid  of  the  French  as  to  stop  cash  payments  at  the  Bank  upon  the  alarm 
excited  by  a  few  old  women,  in  Wales,  having  their  cloaks  mistaken  for 
French  soldiers'  dresses  ?     Look  at  "  Paper  against  Gold  "  and  see  the 

fright  the  "mighty  empire"  was  in  at  that  time!  If  we  be  this 
"mighty,"  this  Mammoth  of  an  "  Empire,"  how  came  we  to  be  so 
shamefully  in  fright  as  to  send  for  a  parcel  of  German  soldiers  to  defend 
us  against  the  French,  and  to  give  the  German  officers  the  command  of 
whole  districts  in  England  !  Poh  !  ye  impostors  !  None  of  your  drams 
to  drown  our  senses  and  our  sorrows ! 

198.  However,  my  lords  of   the  soil,  be  you   assured,  that  this  is 
amongst  the  devices  to  gild  the  pill  that  you  have  to  swallow.     It  is  to 
dazzle  your  poor  brains,  and  to  make  you  believe,  that  it  is  impossible 
that  you  should  be  ruined,  belonging,  as  you  have  the  honour  to  belong-, 
"  to  the  greatest  empire  on  the  earth."     Nevertheless,  suck  down  tlio 
dram-,  gulp  it  all  to  the  very  dregs  :    swallow  "Lake  Superior  and  the 
Ganges :"  and  then  awake,  and  find   the  Jews  in   possession  of  your 
estates  :  just  as  the  cully  who  has  fallen  asleep  in  the  elysium  of  a  brothel, 

awakes  stripped  to  the  skin  and  bitten  with  fleas I  am,  my  lords  of 

the  soil,  with  the  most  profound  respect, 

Your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 
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ON  THE  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  AND  EVIDENCE. 
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LETTER    VII. 

LANDLORDS,  Nevbury,  Berks,  October  31,  1821. 

199.  We  now  come  to  the  main  thing,  the  12th  proposition,  or,  rather, 
string  of  propositions,  of  the  Committee  ;  namely, 

xii.  That  rents  will  not  fall  so  low  as  some  expect;  that  prices  will 
not  fall  so  LOW  as  some  predict;  that  agriculture  will  NOT 
DECLINE  ;  that  our  PROSPERITY  IN  WAR  ftas  addr.d  to  the 

CAPITAL    TO    FEED    AGRICULTURE    WITH  ;    that   things  Will    RIGHT 

THEMSELVES  ;  and  that  the  landlords  will  be  AS  PROSPEROUS 

AS    EKFORE    THK    LATE    WARS.        (>,   7,  8,  9,    10,    II,  54,  58,   S7. 
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200.  If  you  look  at  the  several  paragraphs  of  the  Report  pointed  out 
by  the  above  figures,  you  will  find,  that  they  contain  all  these  assertions. 
The  thing-  aimed  at  here,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  Report,  is,  to  cheer 
you  up  ;  to  make  you  believe,  that  you  will  be  as  well  off  as  you,  or  your 
fathers,  were  thirty  years  ago.     Upon  the  very  face  of  the  thing  this  can- 
not ba,  seeing  that  the  Debt  is  now  four  times  as  great  as  it  was  then, 
and  seeing  that  the  interest  of  this  Debt  has,  in  part  at  least,  to  come  out 
of  the  land.     It,  therefore,  becomes  us  to  endeavour  to  discover  how  it 
is  that  the  Committee  have  deceived  themselves. 

201.  The  Committee,  in  paragraph  11  of  the  Report,  say:  "Under 
"  circumstances  favourable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  which  they 
"  trust  may  fairly  be  anticipated  from  the  continuance  of  peace,  they  are 
"  disposed  to  HOPE,  that  this  diminution  (of  rent)  may  not  be  carried 
"  even  to  that  extent ;"  that  is  to  say,  to  make  rents  as  low  as  they  were 
in  1793. 

202.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  why  do  the  Committee  associate  with 
peace  that  which  they  call  prosperity  ?     It  is  peace  that  has  put  an  end 
to  what  is  called  prosperity  !     When  the  Committee,  in  other  parts  of 
their  Report,  talk  of  "prosperous  times,"  they  always  allude  to  war-times. 
But,  here,  they  choose  to  think  peace  favourable  to  prosperity  ;  a  word, 
by-the-by,  to  which,  before  I  go  any  further,  I  must  endeavour  to  affix 
something  like  a  meaning.     When   the  crops  of  a  country  fail,   the 
hoarders  of  corn  call  it  prosperity  ;  when  the  drought  stunts  the  cabbages 
and  turnips,  the  black  grub  is  in  a  state  of  prosperity  •  when  the  yellow 
fever,  or  the  plague,  visits  a  city,  it  is'a  season  of  great  prosperity  with 
the  physicians  and  undertakers ;  the  rot  which  strews  the  fields,  lanes, 
and  hedge-rows  with  dead  sheep,  brings  uncommon  prosperity  to  the 
birds  of  prey;  and,  the  paper-money,  which  deducts  from  the  wages  of 
labour,  which  degrades  the  labourer,  which  strips  his  cottage  of  its  goods 
piece-meal,  which  makes  him  look  like  a  moving  bundle  of  rags,  which 
reduces  his  carcass  to  a  skeleton  ;  this  accursed  thing,  together  with  long 
war  and  heavy  taxation,  bring  great  prosperity  to  big  farmers,  landlords, 
parsons,  bankers,  attorneys,   lawyers,   placemen,  pensioners,   grantees, 
sinecure  people,  and  to  tax-eaters  of  all  descriptions.     But,  by  prosperity, 
as  applied  to  the  stale  of  a  nation,  we  mean  the  happiness  of  the  ivhole, 
or  of  the  great  mass ;  and,  when  we  are  talking  of  happiness  in  a  case 
like  this,  we  allude,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  well-being  of  the  bodies 
of  the  people,  to  their  having  plenty  to  eat,  drink  and  wear.     This  is 
national  prosperity  ;  this  comes  very  naturally  by  peace  ;  but,  it  does  not 
come  along  with  high  prices  and  high  rents.     So  that,  as  appears  to  me, 
the  Committee  has  in  view,  when  it  talks  of  prosperity,  prosperity  like 
that  which,  as  before-mentioned,  occasionally  attends  the  corn-hoarder, 
the   undertaker,   and   the    birds    of  prey.     The   gay   looks    and   lively 
movements,  glib  tongues  of  the  bankers  and  tax-eaters,  always  put  me  in 
mind  of  the  fluttering  and  skimming  and  skipping  and  strutting  about  of 
the  magpies  round  the  carcass  of  a  rotten  sheep.     "  Mack,  mak,  male  \ 
chac,  chac,  chac  !  "     And  then  up  they  flutter,  and  down  they  drop  again  ; 
and  look  as  merry  and  as  saucy  as  any  flock  of  Whitehall,  feeding  upon 
"  cheese-parings  and  candle-ends. ." 

y203.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  might  one,  with  Sir-Acts  in  one's 
frighted  eye,  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  this  Committee  of  the  "collective 
.sdom,"  whether  even  a  hole-digging  philosopher  would  be  able  to  give 
iy  good  reason  for  "  hoping  "  that  rents  will  not  fall  to  their  old  mark  ? 
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I  can  discover  none.  I  can  remember  when  very  good  arable  land,  very 
capital  farms,  let  for  10s.  an  acre;  and  I  began  myself  moving-  my  feet 
ahout  upon  land  that  let,  and  that  was  well  let,  for  lalf-a-crown  an  acre. 
But,  come  :  let  us  look  at  the  Evidence  here.  "  John  Elman,  Esquire," 
and  who  has  become  an  esquire  since  he  took  his  farm  in  1790,  then 
gave  for  440  acres  of  arable,  484  of  meadow  and  pasture,  and  350  of 
Downs  (South  Downs,  mind),  680  pounds  a-year  ;  that  is  to  say,  13s.  9d. 
an  acre ;  and,  mind,  here  are  484  acres  of  meadows  and  pasture  !  I 
have  been,  lately,  expressly  to  see  this  farm  ;  and,  God  bless  me,  what  a 
fine  farm  it  is  !  I  do  not  grudge  Mr.  Elman  his  prosperity  by  any  means. 
It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  see  his  beautiful  fields  and  prodigious  crops 
of  all  sorts ;  and  his  beautiful  cattle  in  the  meadows.  But,  am  I  not 
warranted  in  saying,  that  the  average  price  of  good  arable  land  did  not, 
before  the  war,  exceed  10s.  an  acre? 

204.  Now,  in  1790,  the  nation  was  in  a  state  of  great  real  prosperity. 
We  heard  then  of  none  of  these  distresses  and  these  Corn-bills  and  this 
hole-digging  work.     We  heard  then  of  no  emigrations  ;  no  overstock  of 
people  and  overstock  of  food  at  the  same  time ;  of  no  persons  petitioning 
to  be  transported !     Of  no  new  jails  and  "  improved  prison  discipline  ;" 
of  no  county- hospitals  for  the  insane.     All  these  signs  of  ''prosperity  " 
have  made  their  appearance  while  rents  were  trebling.     I,  therefore,  can 
see  no  good  reason  for  the  Committee  hoping  so  anxiously,  that  rents 
will  not  come  back  to  the  old  standard. 

205.  Their  reason,  however,  is  this  :  that,  if  the  rents  do  come  back, 
it  is  clear  as  day-light,  that  the  present  landlords,  if  encumbered,  must 
lose  their  estates  right  speedily;  and,  if  not  encumbered,  the  landlords 
must  be  brought  down,  and  will  soon  be  insignificant  creatures  compared 
to  the  fundlords,  who  are  daily  rising  over  them  :  and  who,  in  a  short 
time,  will,  and  must,  have  a  complete  ascendancy. 

20G.  So  much,  for  the  hopes  of  the  Committee.  Now  for  the  grounds 
of  those  hopes.  They  say,  that  the  rise  in  rent  was  partly  owing  to  im- 
provements and  partly  to  the  depreciation  of  money.  But,  this  is  so 
vital  a  part  of  our  aftair,  that  we  must  here  take  their  own  words  from 
paragraphs  6  and  7  of  their  Report. — "  Your  Committee  cannot  allude 
"  to  the  state  of  rents  in  this  country,  without  observing,  that  a  large 
"proportion  of  the  increase  of  the  rent  which  has  taken  place  within  the 
"  last  twenty  years,  is  owing  to  the  capitals  which  have  been  permanently 
"  vested  in  improvements,  partly  by  the  owners  and  in  part  by  the  tenants 
"  of  the  soil ;  by  the  judicious  application  of  which  capitals,  in  many  in- 
"  stances,  great  tracts  of  land,  theretofore  waste,  or  comparatively  of  little 
"  value,  have  been  brought  into  productive  cultivation.  A  further  pro- 
"  portion  of  the  increase  of  rent  is,  unquestionably,  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
"diminished  value  of  our  currency,  during  a  great  part  of  the  period 
"when  this  rise  took  place.  It  may  be  difficult,  upon  an  average  of  the 
•"  whole  kingdom,  and  still  more  difficult  in  specific  cases,  to  determine 
"  what  part  of  the  increase  of  rents  may  have  arisen  from  this  cause ;  but 
"it  is  certainly  not  inconsiderable,  and  was,  during  the  war,  sufficient 
"probably  to  compensate  to  the  landlord  the  effects  of  the  derangement 
"  of  the  currency.  The  restoration  of  that  currency  will  necessarily  lead, 
"as  existing  engagements  lapse,  to  new  arrangements  between  landlord 
"and  tenant;  in  the  adjustment  of  which  the  permanent  effect  of  that 
"  restoration,  however  difficult  exactly  to  ascertain,  will  have  its  practi- 
"  cal  effect." 


207. 
great  d 
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207.  Now,   though  a  plainer  manner  of  writing1  would  have  been  a 
great  deal  better,  even   here  ;  yet,  we   may  make  this  out.     In  the  first 
place,  a  large  part  of  the  increase  in  the  rent  is  ascribed  to  capitals  per- 
manently vested   in   improvements,  and   especially  in  new  enclosures. 
Which  means,  if  it  mean  anything,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  more  than 
usual  quantity  of  money  laid   out  upon  them  during  the  war,  the  lands 
became  more  valuable  than  they  were  before  the  war,  and  especially  the 
new  enclosures.     And,  that,  having  become  more  valuable  than  before 
the  war,  they  will  continue  (as  the  Committee  afterwards  say)  to  let  for 
more,  in  proportion  to  this  increased  value. 

208.  This  we  can  understand  ;  but,  we  may  ask  the  Committee  (or, 
we  would,  if  it  were  not  for  Six- Acts),  some  questions  here  that  might 
excite  a  good  deal  of  laughter.     However,  with  the  sword  suspended  over 
our  heads,  it  becomes  us  to  behave  in  a  respectful  manner.     "  Capitals 
permanently  vested  in  improvements."     What  a  phrase  to  describe  money 
laid  out  upon  chalk  and  lime  and  marl  and  hedges  and  ditches.     But, 
this  money  was  laid  out.     Its  effect,  in  many  cases,  must  have  been  any- 
thing but  permanent ;  for,  even  as  to  enclosures,  a  great  part  have  been 
thrown  up  again.     But  the  money  was  laid  out  in  this  way  •  but,  whence 
came  this  money,  and  have  not  the  lands  contracted  a  debt  to  the  poor 
equal  in  amount  to  this  increased  value,  whatever  it  may  continue  to  be  ? 

209.  In  Letter  IV.  paragraphs   1€8  and    129,  this  silly  word  capital 
(used  in  this  way)  was  fully  explained.     It  is  money ;  and,  now,  whence 
did  this  money  come?     To  go  about  proving  here  what  I  have  so  often 
proved,  would  be  irksome  to  myself  and  wearisome  to  my  readers.     I 
appeal  to  the  Letter  to  Mr.  ATTWOOD  [see  page  66  of  this  vol.]  ;  to  my 
Letter  to  Mr.  HAYES  [see  page  87  of  this  vol.]  ;  to  my  Letter  to  Mr.  COKE, 
[see  p.  115  of  this  vol.]  ;  and,  upon  the  proof,  the  unquestionable  proof, 
contained  in  those  three  Essays,  I  here  state,  as  a  thing  taken  for  granted, 
that,  whatever  addition  was  made  to  the  value  of  the  land,  during  high 
prices  and  depreciated  paper,  was  so  much  deducted  from  the  wages  of 
the  labouring  classes,  in  the  manner  that  I  have  a  hundred  times  shown. 
And,  therefore,  whatever  portion  of  this  increased  value  shall  remain  in 
the  land,  will  and  must  leave  a  proportionate  charge  on  the  land  in  the 
shape  of  augmented  poor-rates,  compared  with  the  poor-rates  previous  to 
the  high  prices  and  the  robbing  of  the  labourers. 

210.  It  is  not  all  gold  that  glistens.     The  gay  farm-houses  with  pianos 
within  were  not  improvements.     The  pulling  down   of  200,000  small 
farm-houses  and  making  the  inhabitants  paupers  was  not  an  improvement. 
The  gutting  of  the  cottages  of  their  clocks  and  brass-kettles  and  brewing- 
tackle  was  no  improvement.     And,  I  ask,  where  is,  or  where  will  soon  be 
found,  the  landlord,  not  to  wish  that  his  estate  and  the  poor-rates,  inde- 
pendent of  all  other  taxes,  were  what  they  were  in  1790  ? 

211.  Thus,  then,  the  land  has  made  no  permanent  gain  here.     If  prices 
do  not  come  back  to  the  standard  of  1790,  poor-rates  will  not ;  and,  in- 
deed, they  cannot.     So   that  rents  (if  gold  continue  to  be  issued)  must 
come  back  to  the  old  standard ;  or,  at  least,  there  is  no  reason  that  they 
should  not,  to  be  found  in  this  observation  of  the  Committee. 

212.  We  now  come  to  the  other  cause  of  the  increase  in  rents  ;  namely, 
the  paper-money  bales.     And  this  was  the  cause  and  the  only  cause. 
And,  observe,  that,  in  speaking  of  the  "diminished  value  of  the  currency," 
the  Committee  seem  to  go  by  the  Jew-standard ;  that  is  to  say,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  value  of  the  currency  was  diminished  only  in  proportion  to 
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the  difference  between  the  price  of  gold  and  that  of  paper  in  the  metal- 
market  !  It  is  notorious  that  rents  were  augmented  threefold  upon  an 
average.  But,  was  gold  ever  up  to  233s.  7Jd.  an  ounce  ?  Yes.  the  land- 
lord, and  so  with  the  parson,  found,  in  high  prices  a  compensation  for 
the  "  derangement,"  because  both  of  them  shared  in  the  deditctionsfrom 
the  wages  of  labour,  which  sharing  (and  (his  is  the  real  pinch  to  them) 
both  of  them  have  now  lost. 

213.  With  this  view  of  the  matter  before  us,  how  good  it  is  to  hear  the 
Committee  gravely  observe,  that  "  the  restoration  of  the  currency  will 
lead  to  new  arrangements  between  landlord  and  tenant ;"  and  that  here 
the  restoration  (that  is  Peel's  Bill)  will  have  "  '^practical  effect."     To 
be  sure  it  will!     The  thing  will  "adjust''  itself  with  all  imaginable 
truth.     No  joint  of  a  spinning-jenny  ever  fitted  better.     One  farmer  goes 
from  3CO/.  a-year  rent,  and  another  comes  at  100/.  a-year.     One  landlord 
loses  his  estate,  and  another  takes  it.     Or,  the  landlord  sinks  down  into 
comparative  insignificance,  while  the  fundlord  becomes  a  great  and  im- 
portant personage.     The  far  greater  part  of  the  lands  will  actually  change 
hands  and  owners.     But,  if  the  lands  could  all  remain,  those  valuable, 
those  precious  chattels,  the  SEATS,  would  soon  change  masters  ;  and 
they  are  by  far  the  best  part  of  the  inheritance. 

214.  The  Committee  having  given  us  their  brilliant  ideas  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  rise  of  rents,  they  n£U  proceed  to  treat  us  to  those  which 
they  entertain  as  to  the  causes  of  the  fail  of  rents  ;  and  to  explain  why 
it  is,  that  they  "hope"  that  rents  will  not  fall  so  low  as  the  standard  of 
1 790.      Why  they  "  hope  "  that  the  "practical  effect"  of  the  new  arrange- 
ments bet  ween  landlord  and  tenant  will  not  be  so  unpleasant  as  some  anti- 
cipate.    I  have  said,  that  I  understand  the  Committee  in  the  foregoing- 
quotation  ;  but,  I  cannot  omit  to  notice  here  what  I  hope  will  be  a  warn- 
ing to  all  future  Report-makers.     They  say  :  "  in  the  adjustment  of  which 
"  the  permanent  effect  of  that  restoration,  however  difficult  exactly  to 
f<  ascertain,  will  have  its  practical  effect."     Here  is  an  effect  having  an 
effect.     And,  then,  what  is  it  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  ?     Is  it  the 
permanent  effect?     If  it  be,  what  is  meant  by  ascertaining  it?     The 
Committee  meant  this  :  "  In  the  adjustment  of  which  that  restoration 
"  will  have  its  practical  and  permanent  effect,  however  difficult  it  may  be 
"  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  that  effect."     But,  the  Report  was  to  bejine ; 
and  to  define,  it  must  be  obscure. 

215.  Proceeding,  now,  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  the  Committee's 
lively  "  hope,"  that  rents  will  not  fall  so  low  as  they  were  in  1790,  we 
must  again  quote  their  own  words.     These  grounds  are  unsolidx  indeed, 
as  we  shall  see  in  a  moment,  seeing  that  the  chief  of  them,  is  an  opinion, 
a  mere  opinion,  that  we  had,  when  the  Report  was  made,  too  little  currency 
afloat.     The  reader  will  do  well  to  be  cool  and  provide  himself  with  great 
steadiness  of  head,  before  he  enters  upon  the  passage  that  I  am  about  to 
quote. 

"  But,  your  Committee  cannot  omit  to  state  their  opinion,  that  any  attempt  to 
determine  that  effect  at  this  moment,  would  give  an  erroneous,  and  possibly  an 
exaggerated  measure  of  its  prospective  influence.  Having  been  long  below,  the 
currency  appears  now  to  be  forced  above,  its  standard.  In  making  this  remark, 
it  is  by  no  means  designed  to  offer  an  opinion  upon  the  precautions  which  have 
been  taken,  and  the  preparations  which  have  been  made  by  the  Bank,  for  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments.  But  it  must  be  obvious,  that  if  the  effect  of  those 
preparations  has  been  to  contract,  in  any  considerable  degree,  the  amount  of 
coin  previously  circulating  in  Europe,  by  withdrawing  it  from  that  circulation 
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into  the  coffers  of  the  Bank,  the  value  of  money  must  have  been  raised  generally 
on  the  Continent ;  and  if,  coincident  with  that  operation,  the  separate  currency 
of  this  country  has  also  been  contracted,  not  only  in  the  degree  necessary, — first, 
to  restore  it  to  its  relative  par  value  \viththeinetalliccurrencyofothercountries, 
but  further,  to  place  it  at  a  permanent  premium  above  that  metallic  currency; 
(itself  enhanced  in  value  in  proportion  to  the  amount  withdrawn  by  the  purchases 
of  the  Bank,)  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that  the  proportion  of  our  circulation  is  now 
somewhat  below,  and  the  value  of  the  currency  somewhat  above,  what  would  be 
requisite  to  maintain  that  currency  upon  a  level  with  the  diminished  circulation, 
and  consequently,  with  the  increased  value  of  money  in  the  other  countries  of  the 
world.  The  present  price  of  standard  silver  in  bank-paper,  the  very  high  course 
of  the  foreign  exchanges,  and  the  immense  influx  of  bullion  for  the  last  nine 
months,  without  any  decline  in  those  exchanges,  now  higher  with  all  countries 
than  at  any  former  period,  all  concur  strongly  to  warrant  this  conclusion." 

216.  This  is  a.  puzzler,  faith  !     This  is  really  bad  writing  ;  and,  I  do 
hope,  that  MR.  HUSKISSON  did  not  write  this  part  of  the  Report  at  any 
rate  ;  for  I  have  always  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  his  clearness  of 
head,  and  these  sentences  do  not  justify  that  opinion  ;  for,  nothing1  can 
be  more  true,  than  that  he  who  thinks  clearly  will  write  so  as  to  be  clearly 
understood.     There  is  in  all  the  official  writings  of  the  present  day,  an 
affectation  of  singularity  ;  a  sort  of  aristocratical  reserve  ;  an  apparently 
constantly-prevailing  fear  of  being  too  familiar.     And  yet,  when  on 
subjects  of  this  sort,   they  condescend  to  borrow  pretty  freely  from  the 
slang  of  'Change  Alley.     This  passage,  however,  is  a  perfect  "  nest  of 
pill-boxes,"  as  SWIFT  would  call  it.     The  third  period  (beginning  too 
with  the  words,  "  it  must  be  obvious")  is,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  the  most 
obscure  that  I  ever  read  ;   and  I  appeal  to  the  reader,   whether,   even 
after  a  third  reading,  he  have  not  found  this  sentence  difficult  to  under- 
stand.    When  there  is  so  much  matter  to  lie  in  so  small  a  compass,  dis- 
tinct propositions,  though  plain  and  homely,  are  always  best ;  and  to 
them  1  must  resort,  even  now,   in  order  to  state  what  /  look  upon  to  be 
the  meaning  of  this  sentence,  which  is  a  very  important  one. 

217.  The  meaning,  then,  I  take  to  be  this  :   "  That,  if  the  preparations 
"  for  cash-payments  at  the  Bank  have  drawn  to  the  Bank  a  considerable 
"  part  of  the  coin,  before  circulating  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the 
"  value  of  money  generally  must  have  been  there  raised  by  such  with- 
"  drawing;  that,  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  paper-money  of  this  country 
"  have  also  been  diminished  in  quantity  in  a  degree  necessary  to  bring  it 
"  up  to  the  value  of  the  coin  of  other  countries,  and,  further,  to  make  it 
"  higher  in  value  than  that  coin,  which  coin  had  already  been  raised  in 
"  value  by  the  withdrawings  from  it  by  our  Bank  ;  if  these  premises  be 
'*  admitted,  it  follows,  that  the  quantity  of  our  present  circulating  medium 
"  is  smaller,  and  the  value  of  it  greater,  than  would  be  requisite  to  keep 
"  it  of  equal  value  with  the  money  of  other  countries." 

218.  Such  is  the  meaning  of  this  famous  sentence  :  and,  now,  for  tl  e 
opinion  which  it  expresses.     The  object  is,  you  see,  to  inculcate  a  belief, 
that  the  quantity  of  our  circulating  medium  will  not  further  diminish  ; 
and,  of  course,  that  PRICES  and  RENTS,  will  not  fed  I  lower  than  they 
are  at  present.     Nay,  that,  as  our  money  is  less  in  quantity  and  greater 
in  value  than  it  need  to  be,  there  is  reason  to  expect,  that  it  will  become 
greater  in  quantity  and  less  in  value  than  it  now  is  ;  and  that,  therefore, 
prices  and  rents  may  be  expected  to  rise  something,  rather  than  to  fall 
lower  than  they  now  are. 

219.  Such  is  the  object  of  the  passage  above  quoted.     But,  before  we 
agree  in  opinion  with  the  Committee,  and,  of  course,  before  we  take  their 
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"  hope  "  into  our  bosoms,  we  must  look  a  little  at  the  grounds  of  that 
opinion. 

220.  Nothing  can  be  more  true,  than  that  cash-payments  here  must 
raise  the  value  of  real  money  in  every  other  country,  and  even  of  paper- 
money  convertible  at  pleasure  into  real  money ;  for  it  takes  away  a  part 
of  the  money  of  every  other  country.     But,  I  should  be  glad  to  ask  Mr. 
HUSKISSON  (and  to  get  an  answer)  on  what  it  is  that  he  founds  the  sup- 
position, that  our  paper-money  is  now  higher  in  value  than  the  coin  of 
other  countries.     This  strange  supposition  appears,  from  the  concluding 
sentence  of  the  above-quoted  passage,  to  be  founded  on  the  market-price 
of  silver  and  on  the  state  of  the  exchanges.     But,  these  depend  upon 
circumstances  not  at  all  connected  with  this  matter ;  and,  it  remains  for 
the  writer  of  the  Report  to  show,  if  he  can,  how  the  market-price  of  silver 
can  possibly  warrant  his  conclusion.     It  was  upon  just  such  ground  as 
this,  that  the  House  of  Commons  resolved,  in  1811,  that  the  paper-money 
had  not  depreciated ;  for,  though  even  Rose  and  Vansittart  allowed  that 
the  market-price  of  silver  was  then  above  the  paper,  they  contended,  and 
they  proved,  that,  when  the  quantity  of  the  paper-money  had  been  greater, 
the  market-price  of  silver  had  been  less ;  and,  that  in  some  cases,  the 
silver  had  fallen  and  the  exchanges  had  risen  with  the  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  the  paper-money. 

221.  So  that,  I  think,  that  there  is  nothing  here  to  found  a  "  hope" 
on.     And,  indeed,  all  is  deception  when  you  make  the  price  of  the  metals 
a  standard  to  judge  by  in  a  case  like  the  present.     It  is  a  notorious  fact, 
that  almost  the  whole  of  the  circulating  medium  of  this  kingdom  is  paper- 
money  yet.     If  the  Bank  have  issued  Jive  millions  it  is  as  much  as  it  has. 
The  gold  is  slowly  creeping  about  the  country,  and,  if  it  go  a  distance 
from  London,  it  goes,  in  most  cases,  into  hoards.     It  bears  a  premium 
in  many  places;  and,   in  the  degree  that  it  creeps  along,  the  country 
bank-paper  will  make  way  for  it.     This  country  paper  ;  these  despicable 
rags,  which  frequently  rest  upon  no  security  at  all,  and  which  are  beset 
by  forgers  on  every  side,  do,  however,  for  the  present,  shut  out  coin  ; 
make  it  stay  in  other  countries ;  and  keep  up  prices  there,  though  not  so 
high  as  our  own.      This  is  the  thing  for  a  statesman  to  look  at.     No 
matter  what  the  market-price  of  silver  and  what  the  exchanges  say  :  so 
long  as  wheat  is,  upon  an  average  of  years,  much  dearer  in  England  than 
it  is  in  France ;  so  long  are  our  prices  and  our  rents  above  the  mark  to 
which  they  must  finally  come. 

222.  I  wish  these  gentlemen  would  talk  less  about  silver  and  more 
about  irjlieat !     I  wish,  with  all  my  heart  they  would ;  for,  their  Jew-like 
standards  puzzle  me.     I  am  told  here,  that  our  money  is  of  a  higher 
value  than  the  money  in  France  ;  and  yet  I  know,  that  prices  are  much 
lower  in  France  than  they  are  here !     Money  is  nothing  but  a  thing  to 
measure  by ;  and,  surely,  that  is  the  greatest  measure  that  will  hold  the 
most  wheat.     If  a  sovereign  will  buy  more  food  and  raiment  and  lodging 
(of  the  same  quality)  in  France,  than  it  will  buy  here,  is  it  not  of  higher 
value  there  than  it  is  here  ?     Jews  may  gabble,  Oracles  may  speak,  and 
Committees  may  send  forth  nests  of  pill- boxes  to  all    eternity,    about 
prices  of  silver  and  about  exchanges ;  but  this  everlasting  truth  nothing 
can   shake  ;  namely,  that  in  that  country,  where,  upon  an  average  of 
years,   food  is  highest  in  price,  in  that  country  is  money  the  lowest  in 
value. 

223.  Let  him  deny  this  who  can  find  assurance  lo  do  it.     And  yet,   if 
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this  cannot  be  denied,  what  becomes  of  the  opinion  of  the  Committee? 
View  the  matter  in  this  light :  take  produce  as  the  standard,  and  you  see, 
at  once,  what  is  wanted,  and  all  that  is  wanted  :  you  want  to  make  pro- 
duce as  low  in  price  (measured  by  gold)  in  England  as  it  is  on  the  Con- 
tinent ;  and,  then  you  want  no  Corn-bills  nor  anything  of  the  kind. 
And,  until  you  do  this,  you  will  never  have  one  moment's  peace  at  home, 
and  never  can  again  show  your  nose  in  war. 

224.  The  Committee  seem  to  think  that  a  Corn- bill  of  some  sort  is 
necessary  to  "  protect"  the  English  farmer.     Strange  thought !     When 
they  think  at  the  same  time,  that  English  money  is  higher  in  value  than 
the  money  on  the  Continent !     For,  if  this  latter  were  the  case,  it  is  as 
clear  as  daylight,  that  corn  would  be,  on  an  average,   higher-priced  on 
the  Continent  than  in  England  !     However,  it  is  useless  to  dispute  with 
"Change-alley.     It  has  in  it  all  things  monstrous  ;   all  things  roguish, 
and  all  things  foolish. 

225.  I  think  we   have  now  torn   up  this  ground  of   "  hope."     We 
have  seen,  that  it  is  a  sad  delusion  to  suppose,  that  money  is  higher 
in   value  here  than  it  is  on  the   Continent,   and   that   an   augmenta- 
tion may  be    made    to    our   paper    while  we   are   issuing   gold.     But 
besides  this,  the  real  time  of  trial  is  not  yet  come  ;  though  we  are  now, 
thank  God,  within  fourteen  months  of  it.     It  is  when  the  Bank  shall  be 
compelled  to  pay  in  gold  :  it  is  when  the  thing  shall  be  done  that  prepa- 
rations are  making  for ;  it  is  then  that  the  ragmen  in  the  country  will  be 
put  to  their  trumps  !     But,  in  short,  a  diminution  of  the  circulating 
medium  must  go  on,  until  prices  of  produce  in  England  come  down  to 
the  average  mark  of  prices  on  the  Continent ;  and,  if  I  am  asked  how 
the  present  taxes  are,  in  such  case,  to  be  paid,  my  answer  is  that  I  leave 
that  to  the  "  collective  wisdom"  who  contracted  the  Debt,  and  who  best 
know  how  to  settle  the  matter  of  payment. 

226.  Here  lies  all  the  mischief!    What  is  more  unnatural  than  to  "  hope" 
for  high  rents,  and  consequently  high-priced  food  ?     Do  we  not  well  know 
that  these  high  prices  drive  thousands  upon  thousands  of  people  out  of  the 
country  to  spend  their  incomes  with  our  rivals  and  perhaps  secretly  plot- 
ing  enemies  ?     The  Committee,  in  another  part  of  their  Report,  see,  and 
notice  this  evil  ;  and  their  words  are  remarkable.     They  speak  of  "  the 
"  necessity  of  guarding,  as  much  as  possible,  against  creating,  by  artificial 
"  means,  too  great  a  difference  between  the  cost  of  that  subsistence  here  and 
"  in  other  countries  ; — not  only  in  regard  to  the  people  themselves,  but 
"  also  from  the  risk  which  must  be  in  proportion  to  that  difference,  of 
'^driviny  much  of  the  capital,  by  which  their  industry  and  labour  are 
"  supported,  to  seek  employment  in  other  countries.     For  there  cannot 
"  be  a  doubt  that  this  difference  operates,  in  the  same  manner  as  taxation, 
"  to  diminish  the  profits  of  capital  in  this  country,  and  there  can  be  as 
"  little  doubt,  that  though  capital  may  migrate,  the  unoccupied  popula- 
11  tion  will  remain  ; — and  remain  to  be  maintained  by  the  landed  interest, 
"  upon  whose  resources,  diminished  in  proportion  to  diminished  demand, 
"  this  additional  burden  would  principally  fall." 

227.  Very  well,  then;   what  better  reason  can  be  given  for  wish- 
ing   our    produce    to    come   down    lower  than  it    is;   and,  of  course, 
wishing  rents  to  be  lower  ?     And  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  in  paragraph  201, 
they  "  hope,"  that  the  rents  will  not  come  down  !     But,  what  do  the  Com- 
mittee mean  by   "  too  great  a   difference?"     Any  difference  is   "  too 
great "  that  can  drive  people  to  go  and  live  and  spend  their  money  in 
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France ;  where  there  are,  at  this  time  they  say,  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  English  living  on  incomes  derived  from  English  labour ;  and 
yet  the  Committee  tell  us,  O,  good  God  !  that  money  is  higher  in  value 
here  than  it  is  there  !  And  they  "  hope  "  that  it  will  be  of  lower  value 
here;  that  rents  will  keep  up  here;  that  prices  will  get  up  too;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  O,  heavens  !  they  talk  of  the  care  that  ought  to  be  taken 
to  prevent  people  from  being  driven  abroad  to  spend  their  money  ! 

228.  Well  !  talk  of  inconsistency,  indeed  !     Here  is  blowing-  hot  and 
cold  with  the  same  mouth  over  the  same  mess.     Here  is  all  that  is  in- 
consistent, self- contradictory,  wild  and  childish  :  here  is   all  manner  of 
emptiness  of  mind  conveyed  in  the  most  ridiculous  pomposity  of  language. 
Such  a  Committee  was,  surely,  never  before  heard  of  in  this  world ;  and, 
as  Six-Acts  do  not,  I  believe,  reach  to  our  thoughts,  I  will  leave  the 
reader  to  form  his  own  opinion  of  this  select  and  celebrated  body,  not 
liking  to  put  into  words  my  thoughts  upon  so  ticklish  a  subject. 

229.  In  my  next,  which  will  be  the  last  but  one  (for  I  must  notice  Mr. 
Webb  Hall's  remarks  on  the  Report),  I  shall  have  to  explain  the  nature 

of  the  grand  remedy,  which  the  Committee  have  in  store  for  the  landlords' 
distress. 

WM.  COBBETT. 
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ON  THE  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  AND  EVIDENCE. 


(Political  Register,  November,  1821.) 


LETTER   VIII. 

LANDLORDS,  Uphursborne,  Hants,  Nov.  5,  1821. 

230.  You  will  please  to  bear  in  mind,  that,  in  the  last  Letter,  we  had 
the  12th  set  of  propositions  before  us,  and  that  we  showed  very  clearly, 
how  the  Committee  had  deceived  themselves  into  an  opinion,  that  rents 
and  prices  would  not  come  down  to,  and  remain  at,  the  standard  of  1790. 
But,  we  did  not,  in  that  Letter  (for  fear  of  tiring  ourselves)  come  to  the 
passage  in  which  the  Committee  conclude  their  statement  upon  the  sub- 
ject.    They  do  this  in  the  following  words  :    "  Whatever  may  be  the  ulti- 
"  mate  operation  of  the  restoration  of  the  currency  upon  the  nominal 
"  rental  of  the  kingdom,  your  Committee  incline  to  6eZieve;that  it  will  fall 
"  far  short  of  some  of  the  exaggerated  predictions  to  which  the  present 
"  alarms  have  given  rise ;   and  they  see  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  the 
"  diminution  can  ultimately  exceed  that  proportion  of  the  increase  which, 
"  during  the  war,  grew  out  of  the  depreciated  value  of  the  currency/' 

231.  Now,  what  does  this  mean  ?     Why,  that  the  Committee  do  not 
know  how  low  Peel's  Bill  will  bring  prices  and  rents  ;  but  that  they 
incline  to  believe,  that  it  will  not  bring  them  so  low  as  some  persons  (that 
is  William  Cobbett)  have  predicted ;  and  that  they  see  no  reason  to  fear 
that  the  fall  of  prices  and  rents  can  ever  exceed  that  portion  of  the  increase 
of  prices  and  rents,  which,  during  the  war,  grew  out  of  the  fall  in  the  value 
of  monev. 


232.  ' 
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232.  Well !  and  what  then  ?     We  have  seen  before  that  the  increase 
of  prices  and  of  rents  arose  wholly  out  of  the  fall  in  the  value  of  money  ; 
and,  what  have  I  predicted  more,  than  that  the  fall  will  be  equal  to  the 
increase,  and  that  things  will,  of  course,  come  to  the  mark  of  1 790  ?     The 
Committee  speak,  however,  in  very  faltering  accents  here.     They  only 
"incline  to  believe  ;"  which  is  not  very  much  unlike  a  Yankee's  saying1, 
"  that  he  expects  he  shall  guess."    What  would  a  Methodist  parson,  or  in- 
deed, any  parson,  or  any  priest,  say  to  his  flock,  who  should  be  only  "  in- 
clined to  believe"  in  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  who  could  only  "  see  no 
reason  to  fear"  damnation  ?     This  is,  in  fact,  very  feebly  expressing-  an 
opinion;  but,  it  is  as  strongly  to  do  it  as  the  nature  of  the  case  warranted. 

233.  However,  if,  for  argument's  sake,  we  were  to  allow,  that  prices 
and  rents  will  not  come  down  quite  to  the  mark  of  1790,  what  comfort 
is  there  here  for  the  landlords  ?     They  have  now  to  face  a  Debt  that  re- 
quires/or^?/ millions  a  year  instead  of  the  nine  millions  of  1790,  when, 
too,  observe,  there  was  a  real  diminution  of  the  Debt  going  on.     This  is 
the  grand  delusion  ;  namely,  that  things  will  come  to  about  the  same  state 
altogether,  that  they  were  in  before  the  late  wars  against  freedom  and 
for  the  Bourbons  and  the  priests,  were  begun  by  Pitt  and  his  associates. 

Now,  if  this  were  to  be,  all  would  still  be  well  with  the  landlords.  But, 
this  cannot  be ;  for,  before  the  wars,  the  whole  amount  of  the  year's 
taxes  was  only  sixteen  millions ;  whereas  there  is  now  required  annually 
much  more  than  fifty  millions ;  and,  when  money  come  (for  it  is  not  yet 
come)  to  the  value  of  the  money  of  1 790,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  landlords 
must  suffer  by  this  state  of  things?  The  additional  thirty-four  millions 
must  come,  in  great  part,  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  landlords.  The  wages 
of  labour  cannot  come  down  to  the  standard  of  1790,  because  these  wages 
have  to  bear  their  proportion  of  the  taxes  laid  on  since  1 790;  and,  if  wages 
do  come  nominally  down  to  the  standard  of  1790,  pray  mark,  that  they 
cannot  really  come  down  to  that  point ;  for,  a  part  of  the  wages  must 
come  out  of  the  poor-rates  !  And,  a  large  part  of  the  poor-rates  must, 
in  fact,  be  paid  by  the  landlord,  seeing  that,  in  the  first  instance,  they  are 
invariably  just  so  much  deducted  from  rent.  Suppose  land  tithe  free  : 
is  it  not  higher  in  rent  ?  And,  suppose  a  farm  poor-rate  free,  is  not  the 
rent  higher  in  proportion  ?  It  is  true,  that,  in  the  end,  rates  and  tithes 
fall  upon  the  consumer  ;  but  farmers  and  landlords  are  consumers  as  well 
as  others  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  the  rent  is  lowered  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  the  poor-rates. 

234.  There  is,  as  to  the  injury  now  to  be  sustained,  a  great  deal  of 
difference  between  landlord  and  tenant.  The  tenant  gets  rid  of  his  lease 
in  time  ;  but,  the  landlord  cannot  get  rid  of  that  which  binds  him.  If  a 
tenant  be  in  debt,  or  if  he  be  level  with  the  world,  and  have  a  lease  three 
or  four  years  old,  and  that  lease  have  some  years  to  run  and  he  be  held 
to  it,  he  must  be  totally  ruined.  If  a  landlord  have  his  estate  encumbered 
by  mortgage,  rent-charge,  annuity,  bond,  or  otherwise,  and  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  he  must  be  ruined  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  he  looks  upon  loss 
of  estate  as  constituting  ruin.  If  his  estate  be  wholly  unencumbered  by 
private  engagements,  still  he  must  lose  it  in  time,  or,  he  must  live  in  a 
way  so  low  and  degraded  as  to  make  it  a  question  with  all  around  him, 
whether  he  be,  or  be  not,  a  gentleman  ;  for,  observe,  he  cannot  get  rid 
of  the  public  encumbrance  ;  tiiat  is  to  say,  the  interest  of  the  Debt.  He 
cannot,  like  the  farmer,  take  a  nt'io  Ivasel  He  cannot  now  come  in 
ct fresh  with  the.  fundlord  ! 
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235.  I  beg-  you,  my  dear  lords  of  the  soil,  to  keep  this  in  your  eye  ! 
In  the  eye  of  those  enlightened  minds,  that  have  approved  of  Power-of- 
Imprisonment  Bills  and  of  Six-Acts  !  And  here  let  me  caution  you  against 
an  error,  that  the  general  stupidity  of  the  farmers  is  well  calculated  to 
lead  you  into.  They  hang  on.   They  do  give  rents,  and  pretty  high  rents, 
in  many  cases,   even  yet.     They  are   reluctant  to  quit ;  and  they  are 
men  who  know  their  interest  well,  in  most  cases,  and,  as  Mr.  PAINE 
truly  said  of  the  Quakers,  "  pursue  it  with  the  steadiness  of  time  and  the 
certainty  of  death."     But  remember  what  it  is  to  quit  a  farm  •  remem- 
ber what  it  is  to  srll  off  stock ;  remember  what  it  is  for  a  farmer  and  his 
family  to  be  without  occupation.     And,  above  all  things,  remember,  that 
the  main  body  of  farmers,  though  so  keen  as  to  their  own  particular  in- 
terests, know  really  nothing  of  the  causes  that  are  at  work  to  ruin  them. 
How  should  they  ?     The  far  greater  part  of  them   have  been  bred  up 
amidst  paper-money  and  high  prices.     Scarcely  a  man  of  them  knows, 
that  gold  coin  was  once  the  money  of  England.  They  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  effect  of  Peel's  Bill.     They  think  that  war  gave  high  prices  and 
prosperity  ;  and,  if  they  were  to  read  the  Report,  they  would  not  disco- 
ver their  error,  though  the  Committee  tell  us,  that  the  American  war  did 
not  produce  high  prices,  and  produced  the  opposite  of  prosperity .    They 
do  not,  in  short,  know  anything  at  all  of  the  causes  of  the  present  low 
prices.     And,  is  it,  then,  any  wonder,  that  they  should  hope,  that  the 
present  prices  will  not  be  stationary  ;  and  that  they  should  take,  or  keep, 
farms  upon  a  quite  inadequate  reduction  of  rent  ?     They  have  nothing  to 
assist  their  judgment.     They,  in  general,  read  nothing  but  newspapers, 
and  all  these,  instead  of  enlightening  them  as  to  these  causes,  serve  only 
to  keep  them  in  the  dark. 

236.  When,   therefore,  we  consider  these  circumstances,  is  it  any 
wonder,  that  the  farmers  hang  on  ;  that  they  take  or  keep  farms  in  the 
hope  that  things  will  come  about?     Peel's  Bill  says,  that  "  things  shall 
not  come  about;"  but  the  main  body  of  the  farmers  do  not  understand 
the  language  of  this  Bill,  any  more,  nor  half  as  much,  as  they  understand 
the  language  of  rooks  and  magpies.     In  short,  this  is  their  state  ;  those 
who  are  renters  and   are  poor  will  be  speedily  reduced  to  common   la- 
bourers; those  who   have   anything   beforehand  will   lose  it;  and  this 
loss  going  into  the  landlord's  pocket,  he  will  not  feel  his  real  pinch,  till 
the  main  body  of  the  farmers  be  reduced  to  something  very  little  short  of 
what  is  properly  called  poverty. 

237.  But,  this  pinch  will  come,  mind,  and  then  the  landlord  sinks  too, 
or  loses  his  estate.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  fundlords  will 
come  "  with  force  and  arms,"  as  the  law  calls  it,  and  put  men  out  of 
their  estates.     If  the  estate  be  heavily  encumbered,  it  goes  at  once,  or 
very  shortly.     If  not,  the  thing  will  work  in  this  way.     Here   is   SIR 
BOOBY  DE  NINCOMPOOP  with  a  clear  estate  of  3000/.  a  year,  and  with 
a  couple  of  sons  and  a  couple  of  daughters      His  three  thousand  falls  to 
two,  and,  by-and-by,  to  one.     He  will  have  his  bread  and  meat  at  prices 
of  three  for  one.     But,   Sir  Booby  and  "  my  Lady "  want  something 
besides  bread  and  meat.    They  want  servants  (a  great  article  !)  and  their 
wages  will  not  come  down  with  bread  and  meat.     They  want  "  wines;" 
and  they  want  numerous  things,  more  than  one-half  of  the  cost  of  which 
is  tax  ;  and  taxes  do  not  fall  with  rents.     They  want  horses  and  coaches 
and  dogs  and  windows  and  a  house.     Here  the  tax  remains  the  same, 
though  the  rent  is  come  down  one-third.     Sir  Booby  must  come  down 
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very  low  indeed,  in  his  way  of  living,  or  he  must  mortgage.  But,  sup- 
pose him  to  come  down  so  low  as  to  live  within  the  thousand !  That  is 
bad  enough.  But,  what  is  he  to  do  when  his  daughters  are  marriage- 
able? Will  young  fundlords  take  them  off  his  hands  without  a  penny? 
Fundlords  are  not  very  apt  to  fall  in  love  with  faces.  And,  the  sons, 
too!  No  places,  mind,  in  times  of  "  retrenchment \ "  No  war;  no 
posts  ;  no  commissaryships  even  to  satisfy  the  borough-voters  !  Well, 
there  the  family  lives  along,  till  the  sons  are  old  bachelors  and  the  daugh- 
ters old  maids.  Sir  Booby  dies  !  The  estate  is  divided  ;  that  is  to  say, 
sold  to  some  fundlord ;  and,  away  goes  the  family  of  the  DE  NINCOM- 
POOPS, who  "  came  in  with  the  Conqueror,"  and  whose  arms  and  crests 
stare  you  in  the  face  outside  and  inside  of  the  church,  on  the  portal  of 
the  almshouse  and  on  the  sign  of  the  neighbouring  inn  ! 

238.  This  is  the  march  of  things.     This  is  that  profound  statesman, 
Castlereagh's   "  general  working   of  events"     And,   thus,  quietly  and 
silently,  will  a  revolution  be  accomplished,  as  complete,  as  radical,  as 
ever  revolution  was  in  this  world.     Nothing  can  prevent  this  but  the 
speedily  taking  off  of  about  thirty  millions  of  taxes',  and  that  cannot  be 
accomplished  without  a  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  Debt ;  and  that 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  a  reform  of  the  Parliament ! 

239.  Now,  what  do  I  wish  for?  The  latter:  and  then  the  family  of 
DE  NINCOMPOOP  may  remain,  and  will  be  harmless.     But,  if  we  have 
not  Reform  first,  let  us  have  no  reduction  of  interest.     Let  the  revolution 
come,  say  I  ;  for  it  will  be,  not  only  a  thing  just  in  itself;  but  a  great 
blessing  to  the  people.     These  silly,  haughty,  insolent  "  comers-in  with 
the  Conqueror"  will  be  pulled  down.    We  shall  see  them,  first  in  a  state 
of  degradation,  and  then  we  shall  see  them  dispersed,  scattered,  annihi- 
lated as  persons  of  authority.    The  new  proprietors  cannot  arrive  at  their 
pitch  of  insolence  and  cruelty  for  ages  ;  and  Englishmen  will,  for  a  cen- 
tury, perhaps,  once  more  know  what  it  is  to  exist  without  Power-of-Im- 
prisonment  Bills,  Six-Acts,  and  Sidmouth's  Circulars. 

240.  If,  indeed,  SIR  BOOBY  has  any  share  in  a  borough,  that  may  save 
his  family.  The  sons  may,  in  that  case,  come  in  for  some  of  the  "cheese- 
parings and  candle-ends,''  that  "  retrenchment  and  economy  will  leave." 
As  the  feeders  on  cheese-parings  diminish  in  number,  they  will  become 
select  as  to  quality ;  and,  we  shall  soon  find,  that  whatever  there  is  left 
of  "  good  things"  will  be  bestowed  on  those  only  who  have  a  something 
or  other  to  do  with  that  famous  affair  which  the  grannies  call  "  the 
envy  of  surrounding  nations;"  that  is  to  say,  they  will  be  bestowed  on 
those  who  have  something  to  give  in  return.     The  tutors  of  the  Nor- 
mans, the  offspring  of  happy  ladies'  maids,  and  those  of  nurses,  confi- 
dential footmen,  or  of  butlers  who  are  the  creditors  of  their  masters,  must 
take  their  chance  in  the  world ;  and  the  good  things  must  be  kept  for 
those  who  have  something  to  give  in  return  for  them.     Those  of  the 
Normans  who  have  these  good  things  to  give  in  return  may  hold  their 
ground;  for  they  will  have  what  "  retrenchment"  shall  leave.     But,  if, 
by  any  chance,  they  let  go  these  things.     If  they  give  up,  for  value  re- 
ceived,  these  precious  things  to  the  fundlords  (as  some  of  them  have), 
away  they  go  for  ever.     Taking  a  trip  to  the   Continent  will  not  save 
them  long;  and,  besides,  who  knows  them  there?     Who  will  crawl  be- 
fore them  there  ?     While  the  grass  is  growing  up  between  the  steps  of 
the  door-way  of  Nincompoop   Hall ;  while  the  jackdaws  are  breeding 
in  the  roof  thereof;  while  the  De  Nincompoops  are  living  "  for  their 
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health'*  in  some  stinkhole  of  France,  it  is  clear  enough,  that  the  hares 
and  other  wild  animals,  and  a  great  many  other  good  things,  will  fall  to 
the  share  of  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nincompoop  Hall.  They 
are,  in  fact,  for  the  time,  as  effectually  delivered  from  their  petty  tyrant, 
as  if  he  were  transported  by  due  course  of  law.  His  going-  away  throws 
additional  burden  upon  those  landlords  that,  remain,  and  this  helps  to 
bring  them  down,  and  to  make  them  "  travel"  too;  so  that  the  thing, 
"  the  general  working  of  events,"  will,  even  in  this  way,  produce  great 
relief,  ease,  comfort  and  quiet,  to  the  main  body  of  the  people. 

241.  So  much,  then,  for  the  assertion  of  the  Committee,  that  prices 
will  not  fall  so  low,  and  that  rents  will  not  come  down  so  much  as  some 
people  predict.     Then,  as  to  the  assertion,  that   "  agriculture  ivill  not 
decline,"  who  denies  it  ?     But,  what  is  meant  by  agriculture  declining  ? 
Agriculture  does  not  decline  when  it  give?  a  good  living  with  moderate 
labour  to  all  that  are  engaged  in  it.     The   English  fields  and  meadows 
are  gardens  compared  with  those  of  America ;  but,  where  the  English 
labourer  gets  an  ounce  of  meat,  the  American  labourer  gets  half  a  pound. 
And,  in  any  rational  view  of  things,   agriculture  flourishes  more  there 
than  here. 

242.  But,  I  imagine,  that  our  Committee  have  in  view   nothing  but 
the  gain  of  the  landlord  and  that  of  the  Government.     And,  as  to  this, 
agriculture  has  declined,  does  decline,  and  will  decline.     The   Govern- 
ment, indeed,  receives  more  than  it  did,  in  reality,  for  the  taxes  have 
more  than  doubled  by  the  rise  in  the  value  of  money  ;   but  then,  the  gain 
of  this  goes  to  the  fundlord,  the  soldier,  the  sailor,  the  judge,  the  place- 
man, the  pensioner,  the  grantee,  and  to  all  who  receive  money  out  of 
the  taxes.    What  has  been  called  the  flourishing  of  agriculture  has  arisen, 
as  I  have  over  and  over  again  proved,  from  the  robbery  committed  on  the 
labourer  by  the  means  of  paper-money.     That  flourishing  has,  in  great 
part,  ceased ;  and,  if  Peel's  Bill  goon,  it  must  wholly  cease ;  and  the 
prices  must,  as  was  shown  in  Letter  VII.,  come  down  lower  and  lower, 
till  they  be  on  a  level,  upon  an  average  of  years,  with  those  of  France. 
So  that,  thank  God,  we  shall  see  no  more  "  flourishing;"  and,  if  we  do 
not,  we  shall  see  no  more  Six-Acts,  which,  together  with  all  the  other 
terrible  measures  of  the  last  thirty  years,  are  no  more  than  the  natural 
effects  or  concomitants  of  "flourishing.** 

243.  It  is  truly  curious  to  observe  the  "  working  of  events,"  and  I 
am  here  enticed  a  little  out  of  my  way  to  observe  on  it.     How  did  Pitt 
and  his  understrappers  exult,   from    17SO   to  1800,  at  the  pillaging  of 
France  by  the  seigneurs  and  priests  !     How  did  they  brag  of  the  barrels 
of  gold  and  silver  which  were  shipped  from  that  country  to  England  ! 
How  rich  did  we  become  at  the  expense  of  France  !    What  malignant, 
what  base,  what  cowardly  joy  was  expressed  upon  this  subject !     Very 
well,  then,  that  which  we  then  gained,  the  half-broken-up  landlords  and 
the  half-pay  people  created  by  the  war  against  France,  are  now  carrying 
back  to  that  same  France,  to  avoid,  the  high  prices  and  taxes  growing  out 
of  that  war !     Nay,   the   placemen  and   pensioners  and  grantees,  also 
created  by  the  war,  are  carrying  back   too,   and  repaying  France  with 
double  interest !     So  that,  every  day  of  our  lives,  we  are  enfeebling  our- 
selves ami  strengthening  our  rival,  who,  unless  human  nature  is  a  liar, 
can  never  forgive  us  for  the  injuries  and  insults  of  1814  and  1815.  And, 
I  beg  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind,  that  America  has  a  Jleet,  which  she 
had  not  in  1800!     She  has  now  74-gun  ships.     As  a  maritime  state 
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she  must  desire  to  put  us  down  a  step  or  two.  France  grows  in  strength 
hourly.  The  longer  the  peace,  the  more  are  we  unfit  for  war.  Nothing-, 
in  short,  can  prevent  the  humiliation  and  utter  degradation  of  England, 
but  her  ridding  herself  of  her  debt.  This  it  is  that  does  all  the  mis- 
chief. This  sends  forth  the  bands  of  taxgatherers ;  this  creates  the 
necessity  of  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace ;  this  drives  the  De 
Nincompoops  and  whole  swarms  of  officers  and  placemen  and  pen- 
sioners to  carry  the  fruit  of  English  labour  to  France ;  this  drives  another 
and  better  class  of  persons  to  carry  the  fruit  of  that  labour  to  Ame- 
rica ;  this  makes  a  discontented  and  miserable  people ;  and,  it  does  all 
those  things,  which  every  good  man  and  sensible  man  must  lament  to 
behold. 

244.  The  Committee  tell  us,  that  our  prosperity  in  war  has  added  to 
the  capital  to  feed  our  agriculture  with  !     Alas  !  for  the  heads  in  which 
such  an  idea  could  have  been  conceived  !     But,  let  us  quote  the  Com- 
mittee once  more.     "  Under  such  a  system  there  can  be  no  apprehen- 
"  sion  that  either  will  permanently  retrograde  (except  in  so  far  as  rents 
"  may  be  nominally  affected  by  the  resumption  of  cash  payments)  or 
"  even  be  for  any  time  stationary, — so  long  as  our  institutions  continue 
"  to  afford,  to  capital  and  industry,  that  superior  degree  of  security  and 
"  protection  which  they  have  hitherto  found  in  this  country, — so  long  as 
"  public  credit  and  yood  faith  keep  pace  with  that  security  and  protec- 
"  tion,  and  as  we  avoid  any  course  which,  in  a  time  of  peace,  and  pos- 
"  sibly  of  improving  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  institutions  of  other 
"  countries,   might  drive  capital  to  seek  a  more  profitable  employment 
"  in  foreign,  states." 

245.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  words  within  the  parenthesis  give  the 
lords  of  the  soil  but  poor  comfort.     But,  the  main  thing  to  look  at  here, 
is,  the  notion  of  the  Committee,  that  our  not  keeping  good  faith;  that 
is  to  say,  the  landlords  and  others  not  paying  the  fundlords  three  for  one, 
will   "  drive  capital  [read  money,  read  fruit  of  labour']  out  of  the  coun- 
try to   seek   a  more  profitable  employment  in  foreign  states."     Why, 
pretty,  pretty  gentlemen,  this  is  just  what  the  Debt  does  !     This  is  just 
what  your  "  public  credit  and  good  faith"   are   doing  !     What  drives 
Sir  Booby  and  "  my  lady;"  what  drives  Parson  Pinchum  and  his  whole 
tribe;  what  drives  these  to  France  with  their  "  capital;"  that  is  to  say, 
with  the  fruit  of  the  labour  of  the  parish  ;  what  drive*  them  to  carry  this 
to  France!,    Why,   they  find  a  "  more  profitable  employment"  of  it 
there  than  in  England.     It  hides  them  from  richer  rivals;  and  it  gives 
them  more  food,  more  clothing  and  more  waiting  upon  for  their  money. 
And  why  does  it  give  them  more  ?     Because  prices  are  lower  in  France 
than  in  England.     And  why  are  they  lower  in  France  than  in  England? 
Because  money  is  higher  in  value  in  France.    And  why  is  money  higher 
in  value  in  France  ?    Because  there  are  no  ragmen  there,  and  no  paper- 
money.     And,  why  do  we  not,  then,  get  rid  of  the  paper,  and  make  our 
money  as  valuable  and  our  prices  as  low  as  the  money  and  prices  in 
France  ?     Because,  if  we  do,  the  whole  of  the  rental  of  the  kingdom  will 
fall  down  to  less  than  twenty  millions,  and  to  collect  enough  to  pay  the 
bare  interest  of  the  Debt  will  be  impossible,  while  not  a  penny  will  be 
left  to  pay  soldier,  judge,  or  police-officer  !     So  that  it  is  the  Debt,  and 
the  army  which  the  Debt   has  engendered,  and  which  it  now  requires  to 
cause  it  to  be  paid  ;  it  is  the  Debt ;  it  is  "  public  credit  and  good  faith " 
that  drive  away  the  fruit  of  the  labour  of  the  people ;  and,  what  absur- 
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dity,  then,  to  suppose,  that  they  are  to  be  the  only  means  of  keeping  that 
fruit  to  emigrate  ourselves  ! 

246.  The  concluding-  part  of  the  string  of  propositions,   stated  under 
No.  xii.,  and  at  the  beginning-  of  Letter  VII.,  and  in  Letter  I.,  para- 
graph 15,  is,  that  the  landlords  will  be  as  well  off  as  be/ore  the  late 
wars  against  the  people  of  France  and  those  of  America.     I  have  before 
touched  upon  this,  but,  let  me  again  here  remind  the  landlords,  that  they 
have  now  a  large  share  of  thirty-four  millions  a  year  to  pay  on  account  of 
debt  and   army,   which  they  had  not  to  pay  before  the  late  wars ;  and 
that,   as   I  have  clearly  shown,  whatever  permanent  nominal  value  the 
lands  may  have  acquired  during  the  war,  they  must  now  lose  ;  because 
the  poor-rates  must  remain  permanently  augmented,  unless  wages  keep 
much  above  the  mark  of  1790. 

247.  How,  then,  is  the  landlord  to  be  placed  in  the  situation  in  which 
he  was  in    1790?     If  prices  come  down  and  rents  come  down  to  the 
standard  of  1790,  the  landlord,  like  Sir  Booby  Nincompoop,  must  dwin- 
dle, even  if  his  estate  be  wholly  clear,  and  for  the  reasons  before  clearly 
stated.     If  prices  do  not  come  down  quite  so  low ;  nay,  if  they  stand 
where  they  are  now,  wheat  on  an  average,  at   about  5s.  a  bushel  (for  a 
great  deal  of  it  is  wholly  unfit  to  make  flour),  and  wether  sheep  at  about 
2s.  8d.  a  stone  of  eight  pounds,  and  fat  bogs  at  about  7s.  6d.  a  score ;  if 
the  prices  were  to  continue  even  thus,  the  rents  must  fall  down  to  the 
standard  of  1790.     Not  just  immediately,  for  the  reasons  that  I  have 
before  given  in  this  letter ;  but,  for  those  same  reasons,  down  the  rents 
must  come  in  a  year  or  two  or  three  ;  for,  the  farmers'  heads  will  grow 
clear  in  just  the  degree  that  their  purses  grow  empty.     So  that  there  is 
no  hope  for  the  landlord,  except  in  the  taking  off,  somehow  or  other,  of 
about  thirty  millions  of  the  taxes  ;  and,  as  this  cannot  be  done  without  a 
"  breach  of  public  faith;"  and,  as  he  is  so  honest  and  "  honourable"  a 
gentleman,  he  will,  of  course,  yield,  after  the  manner  of  SIR  BOOBY,  his 
estate,  his  armorial  bearings,  his  manor  and  his  hounds  to  the  Jews  and 
the  De^  Snips. 

248.  The  next  letter  will  close  the  series,  and  will  be  a  commentary 
on  the  REMEDY  which  the  Committee  hold  out  to  the  landlord  for  his 
DISTRESS,  which  I  shall  show  to  be  no  remedy  at  all,  but  the  grossest 
delusion  that  ever  weak  mind  practised  upon  itself  first,  and  then  upon 
other  weak  minds. 

WM.  COBBETT. 

P.S.  There  is,  I  see,  a  Mr.  THOMAS  ATTWOOD,  a  "  Brummagem  " 
banker,  figuring  away  in  the  "  Brummagem  "  newspapers,  about  the 
effects  of  Peel's  Bill.  This  is  a  brother  of  the  ATTWOOD,  on  whose  single 
speech,  in  the  "  collective  wisdom,"  I  commented  in  May  last.  These 
gentlemen  are  sporting  upon  my  manor,  which  I  hereby  desire  them  not 
to  do  any  more  without  leave  ;  and,  I  beg  them  to  take  this  as  a  regular 
and  legal  notice,  which,  if  they  disregard,  I  shall,  agreeably  to  the  sta- 
tute, proceed  against  them  as  "  malicious  trespassers."  When  did 
they,  I  pray,  obtain  a  right  to  inveigh  against  the  paper  system  ?  I  have 
had  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  this  right  for  now  nearly  twenty  years, 
during  a  great  part  of  which  time  they  have  been  paper-money  makers. 
What  right  have  they  to  pretend,  that  they  have  discovered  the  effects  of 
Peel's  Bill,  when  it  is  notorious  that  I  pointed  out  the  effects  of  the  Bill,  a 
year  before  the  dear  good  little  Bill  was  born.  They,  indeed,  wish  to 
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stop  the  Bill,  and  to  get  the  paper-mill  to  work  again  ;  but,  these  **  loyal" 
Brummagemites  shall  not  carry  this  point;  if  they  do  they  shall  be 
dragged  to  the  feast  of  the  gridiron  !  Another  Brummagem  gentleman 
wants  little  shillings  ;  but,  he  shall  not  have  them.  No  :  we  will  have 
none  of  your  "  Brums,"  as  the  bad  half-pence  used  to  be  called  when  I 
was  a  boy.  None  of  your  "  Brums/'  gentlemen  :  let  us  have  the  Bill, 
the  immortal  Bill ;  let  us  see  it  go  into  full  effect,  without  a  reduction 
of  the  interest  of  the  Debt  (for  that  is  the  condition,  mind  !)  and  then  I 
will  surrender  myself  to  be  broiled  alive.  We  have  but  a  little  better 
than  a  year  and  a  half  to  wait ;  nay,  only  eighteen  months  from  the  1st 
of  November,  which  is  now  past.  I  once  more  beg,  civilly  desire,  these 
Messieurs  ATTWOODS  to  desist;  to  cease  their  unneighbourly,  and,  I 
might  call  them,  poaching  practices.  If  they  ask  leave,  they  shall. have 
it ;  but,  if  they  persist  in  their  present  course,  I  will  visit  them  with  that 
species  of  punishment  which  the  laws  of  literature  award  to  impudent 
coxcom bical  plagiarists. 
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(Political  Register,  November,  1821.) 


LETTER   IX. 

Gloucester,  Novembers,  1821. 
LANDLORDS, 

249.  We  now  come  to  the  Committee's  grand  remedy  for  your  distress. 
We  now  come  to  the  "  landlords'  last  hope  ;  "  and,  therefore,  let  us  deal 
fairly  by  it.     Let  us  give  it  our  best  attention  ;  let  us  endeavour  to  under- 
stand  it  in  the  first  place  ;  and  let  us  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether 
there  be  here  any  possible  remedy  or  not. 

250.  Let  us  take   the  whole   passage  from  the  Report,  paragraph  86 
and  87. 

"  That  restoration  must  also  be  accompanied  with  embarrassment  tt>  the  land- 
owner, in  proportion  as  his  estate  is  encumbered  with  mortgages  or  other  fixed 
payments,  assigned  upon  it  during  the  period  when  land  and  rents  were  raised 
to  an  artificial  value,  in  reference  to  the  impaired  value  of  the  money  in  which 
those  encumbrances  were  contracted.— From  the  cessation  of  public  loans,  the 
probability  of  large  accumulations  of  capital,  and  the  constant  operation  of  such 
a  sinking  fund,  as  in  the  present  state  of  our  finances,  may,  henceforward  during 
the  continuance  of  peace,  be  regularly  appropriated  to  the  reduction  of  the  public 
debt,  your  Committee  trust  that  the  rate  of  interest  of  money,  may,  in  a  short' 
time,  be  so  far  reduced  below  the  legal  maximum,  as  to  make  thos-e  encumbrances 
a  lighter  burden  upon  the  landed  interests  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  an  alleviation 
which  former  intervals  of  peace  have  produced,  at  periods  in  many  respects  less 
favourable  to  its  attainment;  and  if,  in  the  present  instance,  the  want  of  that 
alleviation  is  become  more  urgent,  your  Committee  venture  to  hope, that  from  the 
greater  accumulation  of  capital  in  the  country,  co-operating  with  the  effects  of 
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a  positive  and  steady  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  this  salutary  result  will  also  be 
more  speedily  brought  about.  They  look  forward  to  this  mode  of  easing  the  en- 
cumbrances of  the  landlord  \vith  the  more  anxiety,  as,  amidst  all  the  injury  and 
injustice  which  an  unsettled  currency,  — an  evil  they  trust  never  again  to  be  in- 
curred,— has  in  succession  cast  upon  the  different  ranks  of  society,  the  share  of 
that  evil  which  has  now  fallen  upon  the  landed  interest,  is  the  only  one  which, 
without  inflicting  greater  injury  and  greater  injustice,  admits  (now  that  we  are 
so  far  advanced  in  the  system  of  a  restored  currency)  of  no  other  relief.  The  diffi- 
culties, great  as  they  unfortunately  are,  in  which  it  has  involved  the  farming,  the 
manufacturing  and  trading  interests  of  the  country,  must  diminish  in  proportion 
as  contracts,  prices,  and  labour,  adjust  themselves  to  the  present  value  of  money. 
That  this  change  is  now  in  progress,  and  has  already  taken  place  to  a  considerable 
degree,  is  in  evidence  before  your  Committee.  They  are  satisfied  that  it  will  con- 
tinue until  that  balance  is  restored,  which  will  afford  to  labour  its  due  remunera- 
tion, and  to  capital  its  fair  return." 

251.  Here  is  another  of  those  blocks  of  words  (resembling  a  "nest  of 
pill-boxes")  of  which  I  gave  a  specimen  in  Letter  VII.     Now,  I  ask  the 
reader,  be  he  who  or  what  he  may,  whether,  even  after  a  third   reading", 
and  that,  too,  before  breakfast,  he  really  does  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
all  this  ?     The  use  of  words,  is,  to  communicate  our  thoughts  to  others  ; 
but,  if  they  be  employed  in  a  manner  not  to  effect  that  purpose,  we  may 
as  well  refrain  from  speaking  and  writing.     To  twist  together  great  par- 
cels of  words  in  this  manner  is  no  mark  of  talent,  but  the  contrary. 
And,  really,  when  we  look  well  at  this  Report,  and  consider  it,  as  we  must, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  greatest  ability  of  the  Government,  are  we  to  won- 
der that  a  nation,  which  has  so  long  been  under  the  management  of  that 
Government,  should  be  entangled  in  a  combination  of  conflicting  difficul- 
ties from  which  even  the  clearest  head  can  discover  no  possible  means  of 
escape  ? 

252.  There  are  no  less  than  three  grammatical  errors   in  this  passage 
of  the  Report,  rather  than  have  suffered  any  one  of  which   to  go  from 
under  my  hand,  in  a  writing  like  this  Report,  I  would  have  hanged  my- 
self.    What  confusion  is  here  with  "  progress  "  and  "  change,"  and  "  a 
change  continuing  \ "     However,  not  to  waste  time  upon  the  manner,  let 
us  come  to  the  matter :  let  us,  for  the  present,  at  any   rate,  leave   the 
words,  and  come  to  the  thoughts. 

253.  And  here  I  must,   to  do  justice  by  my  readers,  and  to  show  my 
own  superiority,  as  I  have  a  right  to  do,  over  the  writer  of  this  Report, 
proceed  as  I  did  in  Letter  VII. ;  that  is  to  say,  to  reduce  this  passage  to 
distinct  propositions ;  to  open  the  nest  of  pill-boxes;  to  place  the  boxes 
before  the  reader  one  by  one  ;  then  inquire  into  the  nature  and  worth  of 
each ;  and,  lastly,  to  see  what  the  whole  amount  to. 

254.  The  passage  that  I  have  quoted  means  as  follows  :  1.  That  Peel's 
Bill  (by  raising  the  value  of  money)  must  pinch  the  landlord  whose  estate 
is  mortgaged  (or  otherwise  encumbered)  :  2.  That  the  masses  of  money, 
now  gained  by  the  fundlords,  will  (the  Committee  trust)  be  lent  to  land- 
lords at  a  reduced  interest,  so  that  the  mortgager  may  get  rid  of  tliejive 
per  cent,  interest,  and  have  a  lower  interest  to  pay :  3.  That  the  Com- 
mittee venture  to  hope,  that  the  accumulation  of  capital  in  the  country, 
co-operating  with  the  reduction  of  the  Debt  by  the  sinking-fund,  will  bring 
about  this  lowering  of  the  interest  of  money  more  speedily  than  at  former 
periods  :  4.  That  the  Committee  look  forward   with  the  more  anxiety  to 
this  lowering  of  the  interest  of  money  generally,  as  it  is  the  only  means 
which  they  can  discover,  without  lowering  the  interest  of  the  Debt,  of 
giving  relief  to  the  landlord. 
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255.  There  are  two  propositions  remaining- ;  but  those  will  find  a  fitter 
place  by-and-by.     We  will  first  take  these  four,  and  try  to  ascertain  what 
they  are  worth. 

256.  First,  that  Peel's  Bill  must  pinch  the  landlord  whose  estate  is 
mortgaged  is  clear  enough ;  and,  if  mortgaged  to  any  thing-  approaching 
half  its   value  of  ]813,  must  take  it  wholly  away,  as  the  proceedings 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  now  must  prove  to  every  person  of  common 
sense.     The  mortgagees  are  at  work,  taking  away  the  estates  as  fast  as 
the  forms  of  the  law  will  allow  them  ;  and  nobody  can  blame  them  for  so 
doing.     This  is  the  way  in  which  the  insolent  Normans  are  to  be  brought 
down  and  made  to  feel,  in  their  turn,  the  evils  of  a  system,  which  has 
hitherto  oppressed  only  the  labouring  classes.  And,  pray,  "  Mounseers," 
when  the  stock-jobber  comes  and  bids  you  walk   out,  and,  as  you  cast 
"  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind/'  do  recollect,  that  this  Debt  was  a 
debt  of  your  oivn  contracting  ;  that  the  Radicals  wanted  you  not  to  con- 
tract it ;  that  they  warned  you  of  the  consequences  ;  that  I,  a  Radical  to 
the  back-bone,  have  been   twenty  years,  come  January,   warning  you  of 
these  consequences  ;  and,  that  you  contracted  the  Debt  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  preventing  a  Reform  in  the  People's  House  of  Parliament :  pray  re- 
member all  this,  "  Mounseers,"  when  the  Jews  come  to  oust  you  from 
your  mansions,  and  to  pull  down  and  laugh  at  those  arms  through  which 
you  trace  yourselves  back  to  "  the  Conquest." 

257.  Second.  But,  you  are,  the  Committee  say  they  "  trust,"  not  to 
be  ousted  !     Come,  then,  cheer  up,  "  Mounseers  \  "     Your  estates  are, 
though  actually  mortgaged,  to  be  saved  by  a  fall  in  the  interest  of  money. 
That  is  to  say,  the  accumulation  of  gains  in  the  hands  of  the  fundlords, 
will  indute  them  to  lend  you  money  at  a  lower  interest  than  five  percent. ; 
so  that,  if  for  instance,  you  have  a  thousand  pound  interest  to  pay  an- 
nually now,  you  will  if  money  come  down  to  four  per  cent.,  have  only 
eight  hundred  pounds  to  pay  ;  and  if  money  fall  [to  three  per  cent.,  you 
will  have  only  six  hundred  pounds  to  pay.     Now,  this  is  the  most  curious 
way  of  getting  relief  that  ever  was  heard  of.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  re- 
markable enough,  that  the  Committee  should  wish  for'a  lowering  of  the 
interest  of  money,  seeing  that,  whenever  and  wherever  it  take   place, 
it  is  a  sure  and  certain  sign  that  all  persons  engaged  in  productive  labour, 
and  all  persons  owning  the  materials  (of  which  land  is  one)  of  that  pro- 
ductive labour,  are  in  a  state  of  depression  and  decline.     Suppose  I  am 
a  tradesman  and  am  gaining  greatly  by  my  trade.     I  wish  to  extend  it. 
I  borrow,  and  can  afford  to  give  a  high  interest  •  but,  if  my  trade  be  not 
profitable,  I  do  not  wish  to  extend  it.     I  do  not  borrow.     Less  money  is 
wanted  on  loan  ;  and  the  money  that  is  lent  must  bring  a  lower  interest. 
It  is,  therefore,  queer  enough,  that  a  Committee  of  a  "  collective  wis- 
dom "  should  wish  for  a  lowering  of  the   interest  of  money,     But,  the 
Government  is  sick  ;  it  is  in  ill  health ;  odd  as  it  may  seem,  the  "  restoring 
of  our  currency  to  a  healthy  state,"  as  the  slang  was  in  1819,  has  made 
the  Government  unhealthy ;  and  we  all  know  how  capricious  the  appetite 
is  when  the  party  is  out  of  health,  a  remarkable  instance  of  which  is  daily 
witnessed  in  South  Carolina,  where  consumptive  young  women  chew  by 
stealth  a  sort  of  clay  or  marl,  and,  indeed,  actually  eat  it  ! 

258.  But,  it  is  the  masses  of  money  collected  by  the  fundlords  that  is  to 
produce  this  lowering  of  interest.  Now,  whence  are  these  masses  to  come  ? 
Why,  out  of  the  taxes  to  be  sure.     And,  if  they  come  out  of  the  taxes, 
must  not  you  lose  in  exactly  the  same  proportion  that  the  fundlords  gain 
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and  amass  ?  Must  not  your  loss  precede  the  lowering  of  the  interest  o 
money  ?  And  must  not  your  estates  sink  in  value  in  proportion  to 
the  lowering-  of  interest  from  this  cause  ?  Must  you  not  lose  in  your 
principal  in  proportion  to  your  gain  by  the  lowering-  of  the  interest  of  the 
money  which  is  first  to  go  from  you  to  the  man  who  lends  it  ?  Good  God  ! 
is  it,  can  it  be,  necessary  to  say  any  more  upon  such  a  subject  to  men 
whose  ancestors  came  from  Normandy,  proverbial  for  the  keenness  of  its 
inhabitants  !  The  plain  state  of  the  case  is  this  :  you  owe  the  fundiord  a 
thousand  pounds  of  money  of  1810.  You  are  now  to  pay  him,  in  his 
capacity  of  fundiord,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  instead  of  fifty, 
as  you  actually  now  pay  him  three  fur  one.  Of  the  money  thus  gained  from 
you  and  accumulated  by  him  he  will  lend  you,  in  hiscapacity  of  mortgagee, 
some  money  on  your  estate,  and  will  take  from  you  only  four  or  three  per 
cent.  ;  and  then,  when  he  has  got  some  more  from  you  in  his  capacity  of 
fundiord  he  will  lend  you  some  more  in  his  capacity  of  mortgagee.  He 
grows  richer  and  richer,  and  you  poorer  and  poorer ;  and  yet,  O  Lord  ! 
this  is  the  only  means  that  the  Committee  has  to  relieve  you  !  Come, 
come,  "  Mounseers,"  you  will  act  wisely  to  let  us  have  our  rights;  for 
nothing  but  a  Reformed  House  of  Commons  can  save  youl 

259.  Third.  But  the  Committee  say,  "  That  they  venture  to  hope," 
(how  modest !  how  bashfull)  "  that  the  accumulation  of  capital  in  the 
country,  co-operating  with  the  reduction  of  the  Debt  by  the  sinking  fund ," 
will  accelerate  this  happy  reduction  of  the  interest  of  money  to  be  lent  on 
mortgage,  and  thus  gratify  more  speedily  this  Carolina  girl-like  appetite. 
How  the  capital  will  accumulate  we  have  just  seen  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it 
will  be  great  parcels  of  money  carried  up  and   given  to  the  fundlords  in 
taxes  raised  in  part  upon  you.     But  the  sinking  fund  is  to  lessen  these 
taxes.     It  is  to  reduce  the  Debt,  and,  of  course,  the  interest  of  the  Debt ; 
and  thus,  it  is  to  cause  you  to  pay  less  taxes  1     Now,  pray,  if  you  have 
brains  in    skull ;  if  your  heads  be  anything  better  than  pumpkins  and 
calabashes  :  if  you  be  not  the  most  perverse  as  well  as  the  most  stupid 
brutes  that  ever  dishonoured  the  human  form,   listen  to  me,  and  1  will 
make  the  foolishness  of  this  as  plain  to  your  understandings  as  the  day- 
light is  to  your  eyes. 

260.  What  is   the  sinking  fund?     What  is  it?     In    Paper  against 
Gold,  I,  twelve  years  ago,  traced  it  from  its  seed-root  up  along  its  trunk, 
then  along  its  limbs,  its  branches  and  into  its  very  leaves.     1  proved  the 
utter  impossibility,  not  only  of  its  reducing  the  Debt,  but  of  its  having 
any  other  tendency  than  that  of  augmenting  the  Debt.  I  proved  it  to  be  a 
flagrant  humbug,  the  child  of  the  most  profound  knavery  or  the  most  de- 
grading imbecility.     Since  that  time,  this   favourite  child  of  the  joint 
efforts  of  PITT  and  Fox,  has,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  been  called  "a 
humbug  "  a  hundred  times  over.    And,  yet,  we  now  hear  this  Committee 
putting  it  forward  as  a  thing  to  assist  in  affording  the  landlords  relief !  This 
I  think  really  does  surpass  anything  we  have  hitherto  heard  of,  even  of  this 
Committee.  To  tell  us  anything  that  could  be  taken  in  by  any  body  ;  that 
any  creature  could  swallow  ;  to  do  this  might  be  excused  :  but  to  trump 
up  this  sinking  fund,   which  has  almost  become  the  subject  of  ballads 
and  epigrams,  is  going  farther  than  ever  I  could  have  expected. 

261.  But,  despised,  laughed  at,  flouted  as  this  thing  is,  as  a  thing  to 
reduce  the  Debt,  it  is,  as  a  thing  to  help  to  empty  the  landlords'  pockets 
and  rid  them  of  their  estates,  by  no  means  a  thing  to  be   laughed  at. 
What,  then  (coming  back  to  nay  question) ;  what  is  this  sinking  fund  ? 
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Why,  my  lords  of  the  soil,  it  is  composed  of  taxes.  Aye,  of  taxes. 
It  is  not  made  up  of  money  which  the  Bourbons  or  the  Holy  Alliance 
send  here.  It  is  not  found  on  the  King's  highway.  It  does  not  drop 
down  from  the  clouds.  It  is  a  parcel  of  money,  raised  annually  to  the 
amount,  they  say,  of  Jive  millions  a  year.  Now,  mind,  I  do  not  say,  that 
it  is  Jive  millions  ;  for,  trust  in  no  account,  no  paper,  no  statement  made 
by  any  one  belonging  to  that  body  of  men,  who,  in  1797,  managed  the 
affair  of  the  Bank  Stoppage.  I  never  give  credit  to  anything  that  any  of 
them  say  :  others  may,  for  aught  I  care  :  I  do  not. 

262.  However,  on  the  supposition,  that  what  they  say  is  true ;  on  the 
supposition  that  they  do  collect  five  millions  a  year  for  a  sinking  fund, 
then  five  millions  is  so  much  money  raised  from  the  nation  in  taxes.  And, 
does  it  not  appear  very  odd,  that  any  body,  and  especially  a  select  Com- 
mittee, and,  a  Committee  too,  of  a  "  collective  wisdom/'  should  think  that 
the  landlords  could  get  relief  by  means  of  their  paying  taxes  !  Did  ever 
even  tax-gatherer  tell  poor  plucked  pigeon  of  tax-payer,  that  the  payment 
was  for  his  relief !  That  it  was  to  tend  to  make  his  fortune  !  No :  he 
used  to  teil  him,  that  it  was  to  preserve  him  from  the  French,  and,  at  one 
time,  that  it  was  to  preserve  him  from  the  devil,  seeing  that  the  devil  was 
coming  on  with  the  French  to  take  away  his  religion  :  and  it  is  well  known, 
that  nothing  was  more  common,  than  to  hear  the  people  called  upon  to 
fight  for  their  King  and  their  God  \  George  Rose,  who  had  been  a  ship- 
purser,  called  taxes  a  salvage,  which  the  people  paid ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
portion  of  the  cargo  given  up  in  order  to  preserve  the  remainder,  amongst 
which  remainder  George  reckoned  "  the  blessed  comforts  of  religion." 
This  was  all  well  enough  ;  but,  never  until  now  were  taxes  held  out  as 
the  means  of  RELIEF  to  the  party  paying  those  taxes  !  If  this  language 
be  proper,  we  have,  all  these  ages  past,  been  in  great  error  as  to  poor- 
rates.  We  ought  to  call  them  a  sinking  fund;  but,  at  any  rate,  we  ought 
to  look  upon  them  as  giving  relief  to  those  who  pay  them,  and  not  to  those 
who  receive  them. 

263.  These  five  millions  of  taxes  are  just  so  many  pounds  paid  annually, 
or,  rather,  given  annually  to  the  fundlords,  for  no  value,  and  even  no 
pretended  value,  received.  The  thing  is  this  :  the  fundlords  have  stock, 
as  it  is  called.  They  receive,  out  of  the  taxes,  interest  on  this  stock ; 
and,  in  order  that  they  may  at  all  times  be  able  to  sell  the  principal,  five 
millions  a  year  are  raised  in  taxes  to  be  laid  out  (a  part  of  it  weekly)  in 
stock  !  Now,  is  not  this  sum  of  five  millions  just  so  much  added  annually 
to  the  amount  of  the  interest  paid  to  the  fundlords  ?  And  do  not  these 
five  millions  come  out  of  the  taxes.  ?  And  does  not  the  landlord  help  to 
pay  the  five  millions  ?  And,  O  monstrous  !  these  five  millions  are  to  help 
to  relieve  the  distressed  landlord ! 

364.  The  five  millions  are  divided  into  52  parts,  and  are  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  stock  in  weekly  parcels.  This  gives  a  higher  value  to  the 
stock  than  it  would  otherwise  have.  This  keeps  the  Funds  up;  but  in 
whatever  degree  it  do  that,  is  it  not  clear  that  it  must  pull  land  and  labour 
down  ?  Suppose  I  were  to  lend  you  a  hundred  pounds,  on  your  farm, 
and  you  were  to  pay  me  an  interest  of  five  per  cent. ;  but,  besides  this, 
suppose  you  were  to  be  compelled  to  give  one  pound  every  year  to  some 
third  party  to  be  laid  out  in  buying  up  my  mortgage ;  would  not  my  mort- 
gage become  thereby  more  valuable ;  would  not  you  be  losing  the  pound  * 
a  year,  and  should  not  I  be  gaining  it ;  and  must  I  not  go  on  very  fast 
lo  mallow  up  your  estate?  Is  not  this  a»  clear  as  day-light  ?  Can  you 
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be  relieved  by  my  taking  the  additional  pound  a  year  from  you  ?  And,  yet, 
this  is  the  very  way  that,  as  the  Committee  tell  the  landlords,  these  latter 
are  to  be  relieved  by  the  sinking  fund  ! 

265.  Let  us  put  the  thing  in  another  shape.     Suppose  these  five  mil- 
lions of  taxes  were  laid  out  every  year  upon  land  !     Ah  !  you  start  back, 
do  you,  my  lords  of  the  funds  !     And  you  my,  lords  of  the  soil,  lick 
your  lips  !  Suppose  these  five  millions  of  taxes  were  laid  out  yearly  upon 
land?     Would  not  land  rise  in  price  directly?     To  be  sure  it  would; 
for,  though  the  landlords  would  then,  as  they  do  now,  pay  a  part  of  the 
five  millions,  others  would  help  to  pay,  and  the  land  would  be  the  gainer. 

'This  would  make  the  land  worth  five  per  cent.,  and  would  bring  the  Funds 
down  to  twenty,  perhaps,  instead  of  their  being  at  eighty.  This,  indeed, 
would  bring  the  landlord  relief.  A  sinking  fund  of  this  sort  would  afford 
hope  to  him  ;  but,  the  present  sinking  fund  is  an  addition  to  his  loss  and 
to  the  fundlord's  gain.  It  is  accelerating  the  fall  of  the  former  and  the 
domination  of  the  latter. 

266.  And,  why  are  the  Ministers  so  partial  to  the  fundlords  ?     They 
are  not  partial  to  them.     They  do  not  care  a  straw  about  them.     But, 
they  know,  they  feel,  as  the  lawyers  and  parsons  know  and  feel  in  the 
case  of  the  gold.     They  feel  that  if  the  furidlords  fall,  they  themselves  fall 
and  the  THING  falls.     They  smell  this,  as  pigs  do  the  wind.     But,  let  us 
be  just.     It  is  not  the  Ministers  :  it  is  the  seat-gentlemen  :  it  is  this  body 
that  fear  to  shake  the  Funds  ;  and  a  great  part  of  these  have  the  means  of 
indemnifying  themselves  for  their  share  of  the  taxes.     These  gentlemen 
see  the  danger  to  them,  and  especially  to  those  precious  things  which  give 
fatness ;  they  see  the  great  danger  that  would  arise  from  a  shaking  of 
the  Funds.     The  Funds  now  form  an  integral  part  of  the  system.     Indeed 
they   are   the   key-stone   of  it.     It   must  fall   if  the  Funds  give   way. 
Seats  and  funds  are  now  mutually  dependant.     Liver  and  lights  are  not 
more  closely  connected.     And  this  is  the  reason,  and  the  only  reason, 
why  the  land  and  the  labour  are  taxed  at  this  rate  for  the  support  of  the 
Funds. 

267.  A  very  sufficient  reason  it  is,  I  grant ;  but,  then,  let  us  not  be  bam- 
boozled \     Let  us  not  be  made  to  believe,  that  we,  who  have  no  share  of 
the  taxes,  are  to  be  relieved  by  our  paying  the  fundlords  five  millions  a 
year  in  addition  to  the  three  for  one  that  we  are  paying  them  in  the  shape 
of  interest!     Let  us  not  be  fools  enough  to  swallow  this.     Let  us   not, 
unless  we  have  the  strange  ambition  to  pass  for  idiots,  suck  this  down,  as  a 
turkey  takes  in  its  cramming. 

268.  Having  disposed  of  this  point;  having  made  this  matter  plain  to 
the  eyes  of  every  one  who  is  not  blind,  let  us  proceed  to  the  remaining 
points. 

269.  Fourth.     "  That  the  Committee   look   forward,  with  the  'more 
ft  anxiety ,  to  the  lowering  of  the  interest  of  money  generally,  as  it  is  the 
*'  only  means  which  they  can  discover,  without  a  reduction  of  the  interest 
"  of  the  Debt,  of  affording  relief  to  the  landlord."     Well,  then,  here  we 
nave  the  REMEDY ! 

270.  The  Committee  do  not  say,  in  so  many  words,  ''without  reducing 
the  interest  of  the  Debt ;  "  but  that  they  mean  it  by  the  words,  "  without 
inflicting  greater  injury  and  greater  injustice,"  is  evident  enough  ;  and 
then  they,  as  we  have  seen  before,  conclude  by  an  appeal  to  public  faith 
and' national  honour.     Now,  we  may  dismiss  this  at  once  by  referring  to 
Letters  V.  and  VI.,  where  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Debt  are  fully  set 
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forth,  and  where  the  justice  of  reducing  it  is  fully  proved.  This  part, 
therefore,  of  the  proposition  just  quoted  we  may  pass  over  without  further 
notice. 

271.  What  we  have  now  to  fix  our  attention  on,  is,  the  assertion  of  the 
Committee,  that  the  lowering  of  the  interest  of  money  generally  is  the 
only  ?ncans  that  the  Committee  can  find  out  of  relieving   the  landlord. 
God  help  him,  then !  say  I ;  for  the  poor  soul,  unless  he  be  a  tax-eater 
as  well  as  a  landlord,   is  in  a  fair  way  of  exchanging  his  title-deeds  for  a 
place  in  the  poor-book  ;  and  of  exchanging  his  hunter  for  a  stool  to  sit 
on  to  pick  oakum.     We  have  seen  before,  that  the  interest  of  money  be- 
comes low  only  in  proportion  that  labour  and  materials  of  labour  become 
of  less  value  ;  and,  that  the  lowering  of  the  interest  of  money  generally 
is  a  sure  sign   of  a  decline  of  means  and  of  gains  generally.     But,  here 
we  have  the  monstrous  proposition,  that  the  landlord,  who. is  to  pay  the 
fundlord  at  the  rate  ofy^eper  cent.,  is  to  be  relieved  by  the  depression  of 
things  being  such  as  to  reduce  all  other  interest  to  three  per  cent. ! 

272.  Need  one  say  another  word  upon  such  a  subject?     Need  one  to 
enter  into  any  argument ;  need  one  use  any  illustration,  in  the  way  of  con- 
troverting a  proposition  so  monstrously  absurd  as  this  !     If,  indeed,  ALL 
interest  were  reduced  to  three  per  cent.,  there  might,  and  would,  be  some 
relief.     All  interest  on  mortgages,  and  other  private  engagements,  and  on 
the  Debt,  the   everlasting,  all-devouring  Debt,  at  the  same  time.     But, 
to  make  the  landlord  pay  the  fundlord  Jive  per  cent,  interest,  while  every 
body  else  is  getting  only  three  per  cent.,  and  to  tell  the  landlord  that  he 
is  to   get  relief  in  this  way,  and  that  this  is  the  ONLY  REMEDY  for 
his  distress,  is,  surely,  something  more  outrageously  insulting  to  the  un- 
derstanding than  any  thing  that  was  ever  before  seriously  addressed  to  any 
class  or  description  of  rational  beings. 

273.  There  remain  two  points  to  be  noticed  :  Fifth.     "  That  the  diffi- 
"  culties  of  the  country  will  grow  less,  as  contracts,  prices,  and  labour  ad- 
"  just  themselves  to  the  present  value  of  money/'     And,  Sixth:  "That 
"  this  change  is  in  progress,  and  that  the  Committee  are  satisfied,  that 
"  the  progress  will  continue,  till  labour  shall  obtain  its  due  remuneration 
"  and  capital  its  fair  return."     And,  I  am  satisfied  of  it  too  !     The  change 
is  in  progress  ;  that  is  to  say,  things  are  working  to  this  end  :  the  break- 
ing of  the  farmers  and  the  loss  of  estate  to  the  landlords.     All  will  be  re- 
lieved at  last ;  but  the  present  race  of  farmers,  and  also  of  landlords  who 
are  not  tax-eaters,  will  go  off  with  the  paper-money.     Another  race  will 
arjse  ;  and  the  change  will  be  greatly  beneficial  to  the  country  in  the  end.  All 
these  matters  I  have  fully  discussed  in  former  Letters,  and  need  not  repeat 
the  discussion  here.     I  will  only  just  add,  that,  while  the  Committee  state, 
and,  apparently  with  exultation,  that  contracts  are  adjusting  themselves 
to  the  present  value  of  money,  they  seem  to  overlook  the  GREAT  CON- 
TRACT ;  that  with  the  fundlord  !  That  is  not  to  adjust  itself.     That  is  to 
remain,  though  it  gives  the  fundlord  three  times  as  much  as  he  ought  to 
receive,  even  if  his  title  were  the  best,  instead  of  being  the  worst,  that 
ever  was  heard  of  in  the  world.     This  contract,  if  contract  it  can  be  called, 
is  to  be   "  rigidly  adhered  to,"  while  all  other  contracts  are  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  present  value  of  money  ! 

274.  Well :  but  let  it  be  adhered  to,  for  me.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  it 
altered,  except  the  people  have  their  rights  at  the  same  time.  However, 
I  will  say  more  about  this  presently,  when  I  have  made  my  observations 
on  tlw  13th  and  last  assertion,  or  proposition  of  this  ever  famous  and 
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renowned  Committee  of  the  Collective  Wisdom.  But,  these  observations 
I  must,  though  with  great  reluctance,  put  oiY  till  next  week,  when,  in  the 
tenth  letter,  I  shall  close  this  long-,  and  to  my  readers,  I  am  afraid,  weari- 
some examination. 

WM.  COBBETT. 


COBBETT'S  LETTERS  TO  LANDLORDS, 

ON  THE  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  AND  EVIDENCE. 


(Political  Register,  November,  1821. ] 


LETTER   X. 

Bottilree  Castle,  Herefordshire,  \$th  Nov.  1821. 
LANDLORDS, 

275.  We  now  come  to  the  last  proposition  of  the  Committee,  which 
is,  in  meaning-,  as  follows  : 

XIH.  That  the  ASCENDANCY  of  the  landed  interest,  as  EVINCED  BY  THE 
PRACTICE  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION,  h  mojt  beneficial  to  the  coun- 
try. 55. 

276.  Why  such  an  observation  as  this  should  have  been  brought,  neck 
and  heels,  into  such  a  paper  as  this  Report,  may  very  well  be  asked ;  but, 
we  shall  see  the  reason  presently ;  and,  when  we  have  seen  that,  we  will, 
with  the  Committee's  leave,  inquire  into  the    truth   of  the  proposition. 
Let  us  first,  however,  take  the  very  words  of  the  Committee.     "  Looking- 
"  to  the  possible  contingencies  of  war,  your  Committee  are  not  insensi- 
"  ble  to  the  importance  of  securing  the  country  from  a  state  of  depend- 
"  ence  upon  other,  and  possibly  hostile,  countries,  for  the  subsistence  of 
"  its  population ;— -looking-  to   the  institutions   of  the  country,  in  their 
"  several  bearings  and  influence  in  the  practice  of  our  Constitution,  they 
"  are  still  more  anxious  to  preserve  to  the  landed  interest,  the  weight, 
"  station   and  ascendancy,  which  it  has  enjoyed  so  long,  and  USK!  so 
"  beneficially.     Their  first  wish,   therefore,   is,  that,    whatever  general 
"  suggestions  they  may  offer,   should  be  scrupulously  examined  with  a 
"  due  regard  to  these  two  considerations." 

277.  Do i  they  indeed  !     Do  they  look  to  the  " possible  contingencies 
of  war  ?"  They  ought,  indeed  ;  but,  do  they ;  can  they  ;  and,  in  the  same 
breath,  propose  to  continue  a  debt  of  eight  hundred  millions  ?     Can  they 
think  of  a  war  with  France  and  America,  and  yet  propose  to   keep  a 
paper  money  afloat?     And  can  they  hope  to  carry  on  war  for  half  an 
hour  without  a  paper-moner,  just  such  as  it  was,  or  a  great  deal  worse 
than  it  was,  before  ?      If  they  can  really  think  of  any  of  these  thing's 
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they  must  be  what  (with  Six-Acts  in  my  eye)  I  dare  not  trust  my  pen  to 
describe. 

278.  However,  we  will  sot  now  criticise  the  Ministers  as  warriors:  we 
will  leave  them  to  have  another  war-frolic  as  soon  as  they  please  :  they 
are  harmless  enough  now  in  that  way :  they  are  like  a  lately-mischievous 
but  now  miserable  old  boar,  deprived  of  his  spirit  and  his  tusks  knocked 
out ;  and  a  more  dejected  and  deplorable  creature  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
find  in  existence.     We  will  leave  them  as  warriors,  and  come  to  their 
eulogium  on  "the  practice  of  the  Constitution." 

279.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  discover  what  they  mean  by  institutions  of 
the  country  having*  bearings  on  the  practice  of  the  Constitution.    This  is 
a  fine  specimen   of  the  deep  and  dark.     Make  a  puddle  muddy,   says 
SWIFT,  and  it  seems  as  deep  as  the  sea.     However,  in  plain  English,  this 
is  the  meaning   of  this  passage  :  that,  in  whatever  they  propose,  they 
would  wish  to  keep  in  view,  the  upholding  of  the  great  landowners,  in 
order  that  they  may  not  lose  the  power  which  they  now  have  of  putting 
members  into  the  House  of  Commons,  which  power  has  been  so  long  en- 
joyed by  them,  and  so  beneficially  itsed. 

280.  No  man  denies  that  the  great  landowners   have  long  enjoyed 
this  power  :  no  man  denies,  that  this  is  the  practice  of  the  Constitution : 
but  many  even  openly  deny,  and  a  great  majority  of  the  people,  of  all 
ranks  and  degrees,  noiv  begin  to  deny  the  opinion,  that  this  practice  has 
been  beneficial  to  the  country  at  large,  and  that  it  finally  will  be  beneficial 
even  to  the  great  landowners  themselves,  whose  means  of  escape  from 
the  present  perils  are  not  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day ;  for,  it  would 
be  strange  indeed,  if,  during  a  general  wreck  of  fortunes,  theirs  were 
wholly  to  escape  even  a  sousing  in  the  water. 

281.  The  best,  and  indeed,  the  only  way  to  judge  of  the  goodness  or 
badness  of  any  practice  is,  to  ascertain  its  effects,  its  consequences.  Thus, 
in  judging  of  the  French  Revolution,  for  instance,  we  are  not  to  inquire 
what  fooleries  or  violences  were  committed  during1  its  progress;  but,  we 
are  to  ask,  what  has  it  produced  in  the  end?     And,  if  we  find,  as  we  do 
find,  that  it  has  freed  that  fine  and  populous  country,  from  a  tyrannical 
noblesse,  who  played  the  despot  in  every  village,  who  compelled  the  peo- 
ple to  bake  their  bread  at  the  ovens  of  these  tyrants  and  to  pay  a  tax  on 
it,  and  who  held  them  in  a  state  of  the  most  abject  slavery ;  if  we  find 
that  it  has  taken  a  third  part  of  the  real  property  of  the  country  out  of 
the  hands  of  a  set  of  lazy,  luxurious  monks,  and  distributed  it  amongst 
the  industrious  cultivators  of  the  land  ;  if  we  find,  that  it  has  swept  away 
art  enormous  debt,  and  the  most  odious,  vexatious  and  oppressive  taxe's 
that  ever  were  known  in  the  world,  those  of  one  other  country  only  ex- 
cepted ;  if  we  find,  that  it  has  produced  a  representation  of  the  people 
that  it  is  not  a  mere  sham ;  if  we  find,  that  fair  and  open  trial  has  taken 
place  of  those  base  and  cruel  private  condemnations  that  used  to  take 
place ;  if  we  find,  that  the  Revolution  has  made  a  happy  people  of  the 
most  wretched  peasantry  that  ever  disgraced  the  globe  ;  if  we  find,  that  it 
has  renovated  the  French  nation,  made  it  really  prosperous ;  given  solid 
means  ;  enabled  it  to  prepare,  slowly  and  surely,  to  assert  its  rights,  or, 
to  take  just  vengeance  on  its  base  foes,  by  means  of  war ;  if  we  find,  that 
the  French  Revolution  has  done  all  these  things,  we  must  declare  it  to  be 
a  very  good  thing  itself. 

282.  SOLOMON  tells  us  to  look  at  the  end ;  not  at  the  beginning  or  the 
middle,  of  a  course  of  action,     Let  us  try  th«  "  practice  of  our  Consti- 
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tution  "  by  this  unerring  test.  But,  why  the  practice  ?  Why  not  talk 
of  the  Constitution  itself?  Can  the  manner  be  of  more  importance  than 
the  thing  itself  ?  Why  resort  to  the  use  of  this  word  practice  ?  It 
would  not  do  to  say,  that,  "  above  all  things  we  must  take  care  not  to  do 
any  thing  to  let  in  Reform."  It  would  not  do  to  say  that  in  so  many 
words  ;  and,  hence,  I  imagine,  this  word  practice  was  resorted  to.  But, 
let  us  proceetl  to  try  this  practice  by  the  test  of  experience. 

283.  This  practice  has  been  going,  full  swing,  for  a  hundred  and  four 
years',  that  is  to  say,  ever  since  the  Whig- parliament,  which  was  chosen 
to  sit  for  three  years,  passed  an  Act  to  lengthen  its  term  to  seven  years, 
and  to  cause  all  future  Parliaments  to  sit  for  the  same  length  of  time. 
There  began  this  famous  "practice."     And  what  has  it  produced  in  the 
end  ?     Not  in  the  end,  indeed  ;  for  that  is  to  come  ;  but  what  has  it  pro- 
duced up  to  this  time?     We  have  had  many  wars,  many  victories,  more 
defeats,  the  gain  of  India  and  the  loss  of  America.     But,  how  do  we 
stand  ?     Externally  the  practice  has  created  a  new  nation  ;  a  great  mari- 
time nation,  with  the  best  ships  and  best  seamen  in  the  world,  ready  to 
cope  with  us  at  any  moment ;  and,  it  so  is,  that,  if  we  were  at  war  with 
France  and  America,  an  event  naturally  to  be  expected   would  be  an 
invasion  of  Ireland  from  New  England.     In  short,  to  preserve  the  West 
Indies,  and  to  prevent,  at  the  same  time,  an  invasion  of  Ireland,  in  case 
of  a  war  with  these  two  powers,  appears  to  me  impossible ;  that  is  to  say, 
unless  the  whole  of  our  system  be  changed,   and  of  course  unless  the 
famous  practice  be  abandoned,  before  such  war  shall  take  place. 

284.  This  is  one  thing  that  the  practice  has  produced  ;  for,  most  as- 
suredly, if  that  practice  had  not  been  in  vogue,  the  United  States  would 
still  have  been  colonies  of  England,  instead  of  being  a  nation  able  to  beat 
her  single-handed  ;  able  to  defeat  and  capture  two  of  her  fleets  with  an 
inferior  force.     I  beg  the  reader  not  to  think  that  this  was  owing  to  some 
accident.     It  was  owing  to   natural  causes ;  owing  to  superior  skill  in 
the  making  of  the  ships,  in  the  managing  of   them,  and  to  superior 
strength  and  activity  in  the  seamen.     The  American  officers  are  not  se- 
lected through  the  influence  of  the  "  practice  -"  and  the  seamen  share 
largely  in  the  gains  of  war,  and  are  therefore  selected  for  their  bodily 
powers  and  moral  character  united. 

285.  This,  then,  the  creation,  the  raising  up  and  establishing  of  this 
formidable- maritime  rival  and  enemy,  is  one  of  the  deeds  of  the  "prac- 
tice;"  and,  whether  this  be  one  of  its  boiejicial  effects,  I  may  safely 
leave  the  reader  to  judge.     At  the  same  time  the  practice  has  done  and 
is  doing,  all  it  could  and  can  do,  to  add  to  the  maritime  power  of  France. 
It  is  doing  this  in  the  most  effectual  of  all  possible  ways  :  that  is  to  say, 
by  driving-  people  from  this  country  to  spend  their  money  in  that  country. 
This  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  sending  a  part,  and  a  considerable 
part,  of  the  fruit  of  English  labour  to  be  carried  to  France,  to  assist  to 
make  her  prosperous  and  to  add  to  her  strength  ;  and,  of  course,  to  her 
means  of  injuring  and  humbling  England. 

28G.  Many  things  in  addition  the  practice  has  done  with  regard  to  ex- 
ternal matters,  all  having  a  tendency  to  make  this  country  feeble  in  the 
scale  of  nations;  but,  we  will  pass  these  over,  for  the  present.  I  confine 
myself  to  France  and  America  •  and  I  put  it  to  any  man  of  common  un- 
derstanding, whether  he  think,  that  we  should  now  be  able  to  meet  those 
two  nations  in  war,  with  a  debt  of  eight  hundred  millions  hanging  about 
our  necks  ?  Freed  from  that,  we  might  do  great  things ;  but,  and  let 
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this  be  well  observed,  this  debt  has  been  produced  by  "  the  practice  ;"  is 
the  creature  of  "  the  practice,"  and  must  live,  or  die,  with  it,  one  being 
the  root  and  the  other  the  trunk  of  this  tree  of  benefits. 

287.  As  to  the  internal  state  of  the  country,  the  internal   effects  of 
the  practice,  Ministers'  speeches  and  kings'  speeches,  and  hired  news- 
papers, magazines  and  reviews,  say  that  those  effects  are  excellent.     I 
say,  that  they  are  the  worst  that  can  possibly  be.     But,  in  order  to  avoid 
all  dispute,  we  will  take  the  state  of  the  country  as  it  is  described  to  us  in 
this  very  Report.     And  what  is  it  ?     It  is  this :  that  the  cultivators  of  the 
land  (three-fourths  of  the  people)  are  in  a  state  of  distress  ;  that  the  land 
cannot  now  be  cultivated  without  loss;  that  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity have,  each  in  its  turn,  smarted  under  the  injury  inflicted  on  it  by  the 
Bank  stoppage,  and  that  the  owners  and  occupiers   of  the  land  are  now 
smarting- under  injury  inflicted  by  this  cause;  that  the  state  of  the  country 
is  one  of  great  difficulty  and   distress;   that  abundant  crops  and  fine 
harvests  tend  to  augment  this  difficulty  and  tfiis  distress  ! 

288.  Now,  what  do  we  want  more  than   this  ?     What  do  we  want 
more,  to  show  the  nature,  tendency  and  result  of  "  the  practice  of  the 
Constitution  ?"     This  is  the  state  of  things,  which  the  Committee  say  ex- 
ists ;  and  we  know  well,  that  it  has  not  been  produced  by  any  convulsion 
in  nature ;  by  any  flood,  hurricane,  or  tempest.     We  know,  that  God  has 
dealt  by  us  as  he  was  wont  to  deal  by  our  forefathers,  in  whose  time  it 
was,  as  it  had  been  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  looked  upon  as  a 
blessing  to  have  abundant  crops  and   fine  harvests.     This  state  of  things 
has,  then,  been  produced  by  those  amongst   us   who  have  the  power  of 
making  the  rest  of  us  do  what  they  pleased  ;   by  those  amongst  us  who 
have  had  the  power  to  put  us  to  death  if  we  disobeyed  the  laws  that 
they  made ;  by  those,  in  short,  who  derive  their  power  from  "  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Constitution." 

289.  And  let  us  now  see  how  they  have  gone  to  work,  and  how  they 
have  proceeded  in  producing  this  state  of  things.     The  people,  or,  at 
least,  great  numbers  of  them,  wished,  thirty  years  ago,   to  do  away  the 
practice  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  revert  to  the  Constitution  itself;  and, 
at  this  time,  they  were  encouraged  in  their  endeavours  to  effect  this  by 
the  people  of  France,  who  had  just  begun  that  revolution  which  has,  in 
the  end,  produced  their  present  ease  and  happiness.     Those  who  were 
engaged  in  "  the  practice  "  made  war  upon  the  French  people,  and  per- 
suaded a  great  part  of  the  people  of  England,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
destroy  the  revolution  in  France  in  order  to  preserve  the  property  and 
the  religion  of  the  people  of  England !     This  war  required  immense 
sums  of  money  to  carry  it  on.     It  was  impossible,  by  the  means  of  taxa- 
tion, to  raise  money  enough  for  this  purpose.     Those  who  derived  their 
power  from  "  the  practice"  had,  therefore,  recourse  to  borrowing,  and 
they  issued  large  quantities  of  paper-money,  in  order  to  make  borrowing 
more  easy.     Having  gone  on  in  this  way  for  aboutjtfre  years,  the  people 
began  to  suspect  the  solidity  of  the  paper-money;  and  they,  accordingly, 
ran,  in  great  crowds,  to  the  Bank,  to  get  gold  and  silver  for  the  paper 
that  they  held.     The  Bank  had  not  gold  arid  silver  enough  to  pay  them. 
In  a  fright,  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  went  to  the  Minister,  told  him 
their  state,  and  asked  him,   "  when  he  would  think  proper  to  INTER- 
FERE."   The  Privy  Council  issued  an  Order  to  the  Bank  not  to  pay 
any  more  gold  or  silver  ! 

290,  This  is  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  the"/?  ractice  "  of 
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the  Constitution.  The  practice  of  the  Constitution  produced  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  called  an  Act  of  Indemnity,  to  screen  the  Directors,  the 
Ministers,  the  Privy  Councillors,  and  all  others  concerned  in  this  viola- 
tion of  the  law.  It  next  produced  other  Acts,  in  succession,  to  make  the 
paper-money,  down  to  one-pound  notes,  become  the  sole  current  money 
of  the  country ;  and  without  placing  any  check  on  the  issuers  as  to  the 
quantity  that  they  issued.  This  caused  a  revolution  in  all  prices  ;  so  that 
a  thing  that  used  to  sell  for  five  shilling's  now  sold  for  fifteen  shillings. 
Thus  all  contracts  for  time  were  virtually  violated ;  servants  were  robbed 
of  part  of  their  wages  :  deductions  were  made  from  the  wages  of  the  la- 
bourer ;  the  labouring  classes  became  miserable ;  and  the  number  of 
parish-paupers  received  a  frightful  addition. 

291.  In  the  meanwhile  the  practice  pushed  on  the  war,  and  carried 
on  its  borrowings,  till,  at  last,  it  got  a  debt,  the  annual  interest  of  which 
required  more,  in  various  shapes,  than  40  millions.     It  did  not,  with  all 
this,  effect  its  grand  purpose ;  for,  though  it  hired  more  than  a  million 
of  armed  men  to  fight  against  the  French,  the  French  got  rid  of  their 
swarms  of  petty  despots ;  of  the  gormandizing  monks  ;  and  of  all  their 
grievous  oppressions.     The  practice  defeated  them  in  war  ;  overwhelmed 
them  with  myriads  of  armed  men  brought  together,  by  means  of  its 
paper-money,  from  all  parts  of  the  earth ;  but  the  French  have,  as  we 
have  seen,  ended  their  strife  in  obtaining  a  representative  government, 
and  in  being  in  a  state  of  great  and  solid  prosperity. 

292.  The  persons  engaged  in  carrying  on  "  the  practice  "  now  found 
themselves  at  peace ;   and  they  had  enacted,  that,  when  peace  should 
come,  they  would  cause  the  Bank  to  pay  its  notes  in   gold  and   silver. 
This  was  not  done  ;  it  is  not  done  even  yet,  though  the  peace  has  been 
made  more  than  seven  years  I     However,  in  1819,  they  enacted,  that 
the  Bank  should  be  compelled  to  pay  in  gold  and  silver  in  1823.     This 
Act  contained  promises,  that  caused  the  quantity  of  paper-money  to  grow 
less.     This  caused  prices  to  begin  to  go  back  on  their  way  from  15s.  to 
5s.     Prices  are  now  on  their  march  downwards,  and  have  made  consi- 
derable progress. 

293.  This  has  produced  a  virtual  violation  of  all  contracts  the  other 
way.     A  man,  who,  in  1818,  bargained  to  pay  100/.  in  1821,  has  200/. 
to  pay  instead  of  100/.     But  the  great  thing  of  all  is,  that  the  interest  of 
the  Debt,  which  had  been  contracted  by  the  persons  who  carry  on  the 
practice,  has  now  to  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver,  and,  of  course,  the  per- 
sons receiving  that  interest,  will  now  receive  three  for  one,  long  before 
we  come  to  actual  legal  payments  in  gold  and  silver  ! 

294.  Thus  it  is  that  distress  and  difficulty  is  coming  (for  they  are 
hardly  felt  ijet)  upon  this  nation ;  thus  it  is,  that  England  is  becoming 
a  poor,  feeble,  crippled  nation,  borne  down  by  debt,  and  wholly  unable, 
while  that  debt  hangs  on  her,  to  attempt  to  go  to  war,  or  even  to  talk 
of  war.     And,  as  we  have  seen,  she  has  been  brought  into  this  miserably 
degraded  state  by  no  convulsion   of  nature ;  by  no  visitation  of  God  ; 
but,  merely  by  human  means.     We  have  all  the  chain  of  causes  clear 
before  our  eyes.     These  causes  are  Acts  of  Parliament,  which  are  all 
now  10  be  seen  in  the  statute-book,  and  all  proceeding  directly  from  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  those,  who  have  derived  from  "  the  practice  of  the 
Constitution  "  their  power  of  making  those  Acts. 

295.  Now,  then,  is  not  this  statement  of  mine  true  ?     Can  any  part 
of  it  be  denied  ?     And  if  it  be  true,  has  this  practice  of  the  Constitution 
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been  beneficial  to  the  kingdom  ?  Are  the  Committee  correct  in  describ- 
ing the  tendency  and  eft'ects  of  this  practice  ?  Will  any  man,  at  this 
day,  and  with  the  difficulty  and  distress  in  his  eye,  say  that  he  sees  any 
proof  of  the  benefits  of  this  practice  ?  Will  any  man  say,  that  he  can 
discover  any  danger  in  this  practice  being"  changed  ? 

296.  Nor  let  it  be  pretended,  that  that  which  has  now  come  upon  us 
could   have  been   anticipated  by  no  human  foresight.     There  are  my 
twenty  years'  Registers  to  prove  the  contrary.     But,  if  we  were  to  choose 
to  avoid  adverting'  to  particulars,  is  it  not  enough  to  have  shown,  that  the 
ruin  of  a  great  body  of  as  skilful,  as  industrious,  as  moral,  as  prudent 
men  as  ever  existed  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  is  it  not  enough  to  have 
shown,  that  the  ruin,  the  heart-breaking,  of  a  body  of  men  like  this, 
have  been  caused  by,  have  directly  proceeded  from,  Acts  of  Parliament ; 
is  it  not  enough  to  have  shown  this,  in  order  to  be  justified  in  flatly 
denying  the  proposition  of  the  Committee,  and  in  asserting,  that  the 
present  manner  of  choosing  Members  of  Parliament  is  not  beneficial  to 
the  nation  ? 

297.  Those  who  contend  for  the  present  mode  of  choosing  this  body 
of  lawgivers  have  always  this  dilemma  to  get  out  of:  either  the  Parlia- 
ment intended  to  bring  things  to  this  pass,  or  they  did  not.     If  they  did 
intend  to  spread  ruin  around  amongst  the  farmers  of  this  industrious 
land,  what  are  we  to  say  of  their  hearts ;   if  they  have  done  it  without, 
intending  to  do  it  (as  they  assuredly  have)  what  are  we  to  say  of  their 
heads  ?     They  themselves  now  confess,  that  they  have  got  the  nation 
into  a  state  of  difficulty  and  distress,  for  which  they  have  no  remedy  ; 
and,  are  we  still  to  say,  that  their  measures  have  been  beneficial  to  the 
nation  ?     Was  such  a  conclusion  ever  before  come  to  by  rational  beings  P 
It  is  clear  to  all  eyes,  that  a  great  change,  a  radical  change,  must  take 
place  ;  and  yet,  are  we  to   say,  that  the  root  of  all  is  to  remain  un- 
touched ?     That  the  cause  is  still  to  remain,  and  that  we  are  to  hope  to 
see  the  effects  put  an  end  to  ? 

298.  If  we  look  a  little  more  into  particulars,  what  proof  shall  we 
discover  of  those  beneficial  effects  which  the  Committee  ascribe  to  the 
predominant  influence  of  what  they  call  the  landed  interest  ?     Are  we 
to  look  for  it  in  the  Act  which   quashed  proceedings  against  the  non- 
resident clergy,  and  which  has  caused  those  clergy  to  carry  the  produce 
of  their  livings  to  be  spent  at  a  distance  from  the  spot  whence  it  pro- 
ceeded, and  not  unfrequently  out  of  the  kingdom  ?     Shall  we  find  it  in 
the  sin/ting  fund,  which  was  the  joint  work  of  the  two  parties,  and  which 
is  now  called  a  humbug  in  the  Parliament  itself  ?     Shall  we  find  it  in 
the  appropriation  of  millions  upon  millions  of  the  taxes  to  public  works 
for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  the  people  from  emigrating,  and 
in  the  appropriation  of  other  large  sums  to  cause  the  people  to  emigrate? 
Shall  we  find  it  in  the  appropriating  of  these  sums  to  this  latter  purpose, 
while  the  Committee  tell  us,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  "  increase  of  our 
population  "   is  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  means  of  our  extricating 
ourselves  from  the  present  distress?     Shall  we  find  it  in  the  notorious 
fact,  that,  in   1816,  the  House  ascribed   the  distress  of  the  nation  to 
an  insufficiency  of  mouths  ;  and,  in  1817,  to  an  insufficiency  of  food  ? 
Shall  we  find  it  in  the  opinion  of  the  Prime  Minister,  seconded  by  that 
of  this  Committee,  that  a  short  crop  or  wet  harvest  would  tend  to  the 
relief  of  the  grower  of  the  corn  ?     Shall  we  find  it  in  the  Resolution, 
solemnly  passed  in  iSil,  that  the  paper-money  had  not  depreciated,  and 
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n  the  Act  of  1  819,  which  declared  it  to  be  still  depreciated,  even  after 
it  had  been  raised  greatly  in  value  since  1811  ?  Are  we  to  find  it  in 
the  Act  of  1819,  which  compels  the  nation  to  pay  three  for  one  for 
money  which  the  House  had  taken  on  loan;  which  attempts  that  which 
never  was  attempted  before  in  the  world,  namely,  to  force  a  degraded 
currency  back  to  its  sterling-  value,  without  any  alteration  in  the  letter 
of  contracts?  Shall  we  find  it  in  the  present  obstinate  perseverance  in 
a  scheme,  which  is  manifestly  as  impracticable,  as  impossible  to  be  carried 
into  full  execution  as  it  would  be  to  pluck  the  sun  from  the  sky  ?  Shall 
we  find  it  in  a  parrot-like  repeiition  of  the  words  national  honour  and 
<jood  faith,  applied  to  a  thing-,  which  is  in  effect  a  violation  of  all  the 
laws  of  debtor  and  creditor,  and  of  every  contract  for  time  ?  Shall 
we  find  it  in  that  series  of  measures,  which  has  rendered  "  necessary  " 
(as  the  advocates  of  them  assert  them  to  have  been)  laws  to  suspend  the 
people's  personal  liberty,  and  to  place  the  imprisonment  of  their  bodies, 
for  ten  years  out  of  the  last  thirty,  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  day  ?  Shall  we,  without,  as  we  might  do,  swelling  the 
list  out  to  the  length  of  a  volume;  shall  we  find  it;  shall  we  find  the 
beneficial  effects  of  this  influence ;  shall  we  find  an  evidence  of  its  utility; 
shall  we  find  a  proof  of  its  goodness,  in  the  ever-memorable  fact,  that 
the  persons  chosen  by  'this  influence  have  passed  an  Act  to  subject  to 
banishment  for  life  any  man  that  may  say  any  thing  which  shall  have  a 
TENDENCY  to  bring-  them  into  CONTEMPT? 

299.  Good  God  !     And,  with  all  these,  and  a  thousand  other  things, 
before  us,  are  we  still  to  be  told,  that  this  influence  has  been  beneficial 
to  us  ?     While,  indeed,  all  wore  the  outward  face  of prosperity ,  though 
it  was  a  false  face ;  though  it  was  a  painted  and  plastered  face ;  while 
our  affairs  wore  that  face,  it  might  be  endurable  to  be  told  of  the  good 
effects  of  the  influence.     It  might,  then,  in  answer  to  those  who  prayed 
to  have  the  Constitution  restored,  be  not  so  very  impudent  to  say,  "  the 
"  practice  of  the  Constitution  is  better;  for,  see,  how  it  produces  pros- 
"  perity  !"     But,  now,  when  it  is  acknowledged,  even  by  the  Committee 
themselves,  that  the  nation  is  in  a  state  of  difficulty  and  distress,  and 
when  this  Committee  declare,  that  an  arable  farm  cannot  be  cultivated 
without  loss,  and  when  they  have  no  remedy  to  offer ;  to  assert  now, 
that  this  influence  has  been  beneficial  to  the  nation,  does  certainly  re- 
quire powers  of  front  that  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  human  beings. 

300.  If,  as  I  before  was  about  to  observe,  it  be  contended,  that  nobody 
could  have  done  better  ;  that  that  which  has  happened  might  have  hap- 
pened in  spite  of  all  that  human  wisdom  could  have  done,  1,  for  my  part, 
have  my  answer  ready.     I  have  to  appeal  to  forty  volumes  of  Registers, 
the  work  of  twenty  years.     Numerous  others  have  used  their  endeavours 
to  prevent  that  which  is  now  coming  upon  us.     Let  each  speak  for  him- 
self; let  every  one  come  forward  and  claim  his  due.     I  shall  claim  mine  ; 
and  there  are  my  forty  volumes,  or,  at  least,  thirty-eight  of  them,  to 
bear  witness  against  this  system  of  the  practice.     For  the  whole  of  these 
nineteen  years  have  I  been  pointing  out  the  dangers  which  must,  in  the 
end,  result  from  this  system  of  paper-money.     I  have  been  warning  the 
Government  of  the  consequences ;  showing  it  how  those  consequences 
might  be  avoided ;  doing,  in  short,  every  thing  in  my  power  to  obtain 
the  adoption  of  timely  remedy,  and  to  prevent  those  shocks  which  we 
are  now  experiencing,  and  that  final  convulsion  which  now  appears  to  be 
inevitable. 
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301.  My  reward  has  been  punishment  of  body,  loss  of  the  fruit  of 
nineteen  years'  of  unremitted  labour,  exile  to  avoid  a  dungeon,  and 
calumny,  public  and  private,   from  three  hundred  publications  almost 
incessantly  pouring-  forth  upon  me  their  polluted  streams,  while  the 
tongue  of  still  baser  calumny  has  been  busy  in  tens  of  thousands  of  chan- 
nels.    Every  thing-  that  craft  and  hypocrisy,  at  some  times,  and  that  bold 
and  unblushing-  falsehood  and  villany,  at  other  times,  could  invent  and 
execute,  wherewith  to  delude  honest  ignorance  and  to  feed  honest  pre- 
judice, has  been  in  constant  play  against  me,  and  against  my  zealous 
endeavours  to  prevent  the  calamities  that  are  now  staring  the  nation  in 
the  face.     Falsehood,  fraud,  violence,  treachery  of  every  description ; 
the  dreadful  enmity  of  irresistible  power;  the  deadly  envy  of  associates; 
the  heavy  blows  of  the  strong ;  the  viperous  bite  of  the  feeble  :  all,  every 
thing  hostile  to  human  efforts  have  I  .had  to  bear  up  against..    And  the 
wonder  with  reasonable  men,  is,  not  that  I  have  not  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting those  mischiefs  that  it  was  the  object  of  my  labours  to  prevent ; 
but  that  I  have  not  been,  long  and  long  ago,  utterly  destroyed  both  in 
body  and  in  mind.     The  laws,  which  protect  other  men,  have,  in  effect, 
been  no  protection  to  me.     I  have  been  as  a  stranger  in  my  native  land, 
the  interest  and  honour  of  which  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  promote 
and  uphold,  and  to  turn  my  back  on  which,  even  in  the  days  of  my  exile, 
I  never  did  in  one  single  instance  by  deed  or  word.     I  have  been  as  an 
outlaw  in  the  midst  of  society,  without  any  offence  legal  or  moral.     Ex- 
emplary in  every  department  of  life  ;  gentle,  kind,  indulgent  and  generous 
to  every  creature  coming  within  the  sphere  of  my  power,  I  have  been 
held  forth  and  generally  believed  'to  be  a  monster  of  severity,  injustice, 
and  cruelty.     That  which  is  accounted  foul  and  base  and  deserving  of 
universal  execration,  when  practised  towards  other  men,  has  been  rec- 
koned fair  and  meritorious  when  practised  towards  me.     Villains  who 
would  have  been  hunted  out  of  society  had  the  injury  of  another  man 
been  the  object  of  their  frauds  and  treasons,   have  been    applauded, 
caressed,  hugged  and  rewarded,  because  their  villanies  were  thought  to 
tend  to  my  destruction. 

302.  As  to  the  persons  in  authority,  if  every  drop  of  ink. from  my  peri 
had  been  to  the  nation  what  a  burning  coal  is  to  silk  and  fine  linen,  they 
could  not  have  taken  greater  pains  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  my 
writings ;  and,  as  is  clear  in  the  recollection  of  the  country,  one  of  the 
Ministers  distinctly  urged  as  an  argument  for  passing  the  poiver-of-im- 
prisonment  Bill,  the  inability  of  the  Law-officers  of  the  Crown  to  find 
anything  criminal  in  the  "  Cheap  Publications."     To  clip  the  wings  of 
these,  it  has  been  enacted,  that  they  shall  be   sold  at  a  higher  price  ! 
And,  that  /  may  not  Largely  profit  by  them,  that  they  shall  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  paper  \     By  dint  of  talent,  and  of  industry  without  a 
parallel,  even  these  deeds  of  power  have  been  rendered  nugatory ;  and, 
at  this  very  time,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done,  I  have  more  readers, 
and  more  ardent  friends,  than  at  any  former  period ;  and  it  is  impossible 
for  any  one  but  a  besotted  aristocrat  not  to  perceive,  that  I  have  now, 
even  amongst  the  middle  class  of  society,  a  stronger  party  than  either  of 
the  factions  can  pretend  to,  while  reason  and  events  are  constantly  at 
work  to  augment  its  numbers  and  to  add  to  the  weight  of  its  character. 
After  all  these  years,  after  this  whole  age,  of  detraction  employed  against 
me,  there  are  a  greater  number  of  men  to  have  confidence  in  me  than  in 
either  of  the  factions,  and  who  would  rather  stake  their  fortunes  upon 
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measures  suggested  by  me  than  on  those  suggested  by  those  factions 
united.  What,  then,  will  be  the  case,  when  ruin  shall  have  advanced 
further  in  its  progress  ?  When  the  losses,  the  sufferings,  shall  be  mul- 
tiplied a  hundred  fold,  and  when  absolute  despair  shall  have  succeeded 
to  the  tantalizing  uncertainty  and  racking  anxiety  that  now  prey  on  the 
minds  not  only  of  tradesmen  and  farmers,  but  also  on  those  of  the  inferior 
and  more  numerous  class  of  Landlords  ! 

303.  Will  calumny  still  be  at  work  with  her  hundreds  of  presses  and 
her  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tongues  ?     Let  hei* !     Will  stupid  pride 
still  say  that  destruction  from  other  hands  is  preferable  to  salvation  by 
mine  ?  Let  it !    Will  both  factions,  dog  and  cat  as  to  every  other  matter, 
cling  together  like  oysters  in  the  vain  attempt  to  keep  me  down  ?     Let 
them  !     Be  the  consequences  on  their  own  heads.     I  shall  have  no  part 
of  the  ruin  to  answer  for,  and  shall  not  participate  in  it ;  and  the  satis- 
faction which  I  shall   be  fairly  entitled  to  feel  in  the  hour  of  confusion 
and  dismay  will  be  no  more  than  the  just  and  appropriate  vengeance  for 
indignant  talent  to  take  on  conceited,  insolent  and  malignant  imbecility. 

304.  Thus  I  close  my  commentaries  on  the  Report  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee,  which  commentaries  would,  if  I  had   been  in  Parliament, 
have  been  made  there,  on  the  very  next  day  after  the  delivery  of  the 
Report,  and  would,  of  course,  have  been  read  by  the  whole  country  in  a 
few  days  afterwards.     It  has  pleased  the  rich  ruffians  of  Coventry  to  order 
it  otherwise  ;  and  to  place  there,  in  my  stead,  Peter  Moore  and  Edward 
Elllce,  of  whom  I  give  them  and  the  country  joy  with  all  my  heart.     I 
ought,  too,  perhaps,  to  congratulate  myself  ;  for  this  nation  must  suffer, 
and  greatly  suffer,   before  the  dictates  of  reason  and  of  justice  can 
prevail.  WM.  COBBETT. 

POSTSCRIPT. — Mr.  WEBB  HALL  has  published  a  pamphlet,  containing 
his  commentary  on  the  Agricultural  Report.  I  think,  and,  indeed,  I 
know,  that  Mr.  HALL  is  in  error ;  that,  though  he  possesses  great  ability 
as  a  farmer,  and  writes  exceedingly  well,  he  deceives  himself;  wholly 
deceives  himself,  as  to  the  real  cause  of  the  frightful  ruin  that  is  now 
spreading  itself  over  the  once  prosperous  families  of  the  farmers  of  this 
kingdom.  If  I  had  wanted  any  thing  to  satisfy  me  as  to  this  cause,  I 
have  seen  and  heard  quite  enough  since  I  left  home.  Now,  the  desirable 
thing  is,  to  put  a  stop  to  this  ruin,  or,  at  least,  to  mitigate  it,  in  cases 
where  it  can  be  mitigated,  amongst  renters.  From  their  ignorance  of 
the  cause  of  the  low  prices,  they  are  led  to  hope  that  things  will  come 
about ;  and,  in  that  hope  many  have  proceeded,  and  many  more  are  pro- 
ceeding, to  the  spending  of  their  last  shilling,  and  to  bring  utter  ruin  on 
their  families.  This  fatal  delusion  has  been,  in  great  part,  occasioned 
by  the  importance  attached  to  a  Corn-Bill;  and  Mr.  HALL'S  endeavours, 
the  object  of  which  has  been  to  benefit  the  farmers,  have,  I  am  con- 
vinced, greatly  aided  in  producing  their  ruin.  It  is,  therefore,  my  inten- 
tion to  address,  the  week  after  next,  a  Letter  of  Remonstrance  to  Mr. 
WEBB  HALL  ;  and  to  make  to  him  a  proposition  for  making  a  fair  appeal 
to  the  minds  of  the  farmers.  They  are,  at  present,  the  geese  with  the 
golden  eggs ;  and  they  are  suffering  themselves  to  be  lapped  up  by  the 
Landlords. 

If  we  consider  the  means  that  have  been  made  use  of  to  deceive  and 
cajole  this  class  of  the  community,  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  that  they 
are  going  headlong  into  ruin,  Now,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  do  all  that  I 
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am  able  to  do  to  prevent  the  total  ruin  of  so  many  thousands  of  re- 
spectable families  ;  and  this  is  the  plan  which  I  have  in  contemplation  for 
effecting'  that  purpose.  The  Register,  if  it  could  go  into  every  farmer's 
house,  would  put  a  stop  to  the  ruin  at  once ;  and  would  send  off  to  Ame- 
rica, or  to  France,  every  man  sentenced  to  his  utter  and  inevitable  ruin  by 
Peel's  Bill,  It  would  put  a  stop  to  the  taking  of  ruinous  leases.  In 
short,  it  would  save  those  who  are  not  already  ruined.  But,  alas  !  How 
many  farmers  read  the  Register?  Some  do,  and  not  one  of  them  has 
been  ruined  by  the  times,  which  gives  me  great  satisfaction.  The  object 
is,  to  make  renting  farmers  see  the  causes  that  are  at  work !  If  they 
could  clearly  see  these,  they  would  be  right  in  a  twinkling.  Now,  I 
could  put  upon  one  single  sheet  of  paper  an  explanation  of  these  causes. 
But,  then,  how  am  I  to  get  this  sheet  of  paper  into  every  farm-house? 
I  intend  to  make  a  proposition  upon  this  subject  to  Mr.  WEBB  HALL, 
which,  I  think,  he  will  not  reject,  seeing  that  he  cannot  do  it  consistently 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  farmers,  whose  cause  he  espouses 
with  so  much  zeal. — Another  measure  which  I  intend  to  take,  having  the 
same  main  object  in  view,  is,  to  invite  two  substantial  farmers  from  each 
county  to  meet  me  in  London  in  the  second  week  after  the  meeting  of 
Parliament;  and  to  dine  at  some  Tavern.  There  we  could  agree  upon 
the  promulgating  of  some  paper,  in  the  form  of  Resolutions,  or  other- 
wise, tending*  to  place  clearly  in  the  minds  of  the  farmers  the  causes  of 
low  prices.  This  would  be  a  sure  guide  to  them  in  all  matters  of  pur- 
chase or  of  lease;  and  would  save  thousands  upon  thousands  from  ruin. 
I  would  propose  to  mix  up  nothing  of  what  is  generally  called  "politics  " 
with  the  business  of  the  day ;  but,  would  have  the  proceedings  confined 
entirely  to  the  causes  of  the  present  ruin  and  to  the  probable  duration 
and  final  effects  of  those  causes.  By  the  end  of  the  second  week  after 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  we  shall  be  able  to  discover  what  that  re- 
nowned body  meant  to  be  "  after."  Whether  it  balanced  about  Peel's 
Bill  ;  whether  it  thought  a  little  less  steadily  about  national  faith  ; 
whether  the  Little  Shilling  project  had  any  avowed  advocates ;  or,  whether 
it  were  resolved  to  push  on  in  the  present  "  stern  path  of  duty."  For, 
observe,  prices,  rents,  leases,  mortgages,  debts,  purchases  and  sales  even 
of  farm-stock,  will  be  greatly  affected  by  what  we  shall  perceive  to  be  the 
bent  of  the  mind  of  the  renowned  assembly  in  question.  And,  there- 
fore, such  a  meeting  of  farmers,  from  the  several  counties,  as  I  propose, 
would  be  attended  with  the  greatest  possible  benefit.  I  shall,  in  another 
Number  of  the  Register,  state  more  in  detail  the  means  and  manner  of 
accomplishing  this  great  object.  It  may,  probably,  be  better  to  meet  in 
the  third  or  fourth  week  after  the  renowned  body  shall  have  assembled. 
But,  I  will  fix  on  the  day  long  enough  beforehand  to  give  good  time  for 
preparation.  The  newspaper  wits,  who  are  surprisingly  brilliant,  will 
call  this  meeting  "  Cobbett's  Parliament;"  but,  while,  I  trust,  we  shall 
take  care  to  leave  nothing  to  laugh  at  in  any  part  of  our  proceedings, 
we  will  not  call  ourselves  delegates,  or  deputies,  for  fear  of  enabling  the 
greatest  knaves  in  Christendom  to  frighten  the  greatest  fools  in  Christen- 
dom out  of  their  senses  ;  but,  we  will  use  the  modest  appellation  of 
"  Farmers'  Meeting,"  not  after  the  manner  of  the  gentlemen  assembled 
at  Henderson's  Hotel,  but  with  the  hope  of  doing  a  little  more  for  the 
farmers  in  one  single  evening,  than  those  gentlemen  would  have  been 
able  to  do  if  they  had  sitten  till  doomsday.  Their  eggs  were  addled ; 
ours,  I  trust,  would  contain  the  principle  of  life  and  effective  animation, 
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ON  THE  EFFECT  OF  TAXATION  ON  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  FARMER 
AND  THE  LANDLORD;  PARTICULARLY  ADDRESSED  TO  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  CHICHESTER. 


(Political  Register,  March,  1822.) 


Kensington,  5th  March,  1822. 
SIR, 

I,  on  Wednesday,  the  20th  of  February,  took  occasion  to  cite  a  very 
glaring  contradiction  in  your  opinions  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  taxa- 
tion on  the  interests  of  those  concerned  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 
This  happened  at  CHICHESTER,  the  city  where  your  constituents  resides. 
I  had  a  full  right  to  show  the  existence  of  such  contradiction  ;  but  it  is 
but  fair  that  I  bring  the  whole  evidence  before  the  public  ;  and  I  think, 
that,  by  doing  this,  I  shall  be  able  to  produce  matter  likely  to  have  a 
tendency  totally  to  remove  that  dangerous  error,  which  now  appears  to 
have  taken  possession  of  some  minds ;  namely,  that  the  repealing  of 
taxes  is  not  the  way  to  go  to  work  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  agriculture. 

This  proposition,  though  so  monstrous  upon  the  very  face  of  it,  was 
first  broached  by  your  colleague  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  has 
since  been  adhered  to  by  Mr.  Ricardo ;  and  you  yourself,  Sir,  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Brougham,  on  the  15th  of  February,  are  reported  to  have  said, 
that  you  hoped  "  to  be  able  to  convince  the  House,  that  taxation,  instead 
"  of  occasioning  the  present  low  prices,  was  one  of  the  means,  indeed 
"  the  principal  means,  by  which  these  prices  were  prevented  from  falling 
"  lower.  Taxation  increased  the  wages  of  labour,  and  that  enabled  the 
"  labourer  to  pay  a  higher  price  to  the  farmer  "  ! 

How  strange  is  the  perversion  of  human  intellect  !  What  can  this 
mean  ?  If,  for  instance,  the  labourer  use  ten  pounds  of  candles  in  a 
year ;  if  a  tax  of  sixpence  a  pound  be  laid  upon  the  candles  ;  this  causes 
the  labourer  to  demand  five  shillings  a  year  more  in  wages  ;  but  in  what 
way,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  show  me,  can  this  tend  to  prevent  the  price 
of  corn  falling  ?  You  have  resented,  Sir,  the  imputation  of  mystification, 
in  the  Agricultural  Report,  but  if  this  be  not  mystification,  perhaps  you 
will  be  able  to  tell  me  what  mystification  may  mean. 

However,  not  to  waste  either  your  time  or  mine  in  this  sort  of  way, 
let  me  come  at  once  to  the  plain  matter  of  my  letter.  Subterfuges,  equi- 
vocations and  reservations  laid  aside,  the  proposition  that  you,  your  col- 
leagues and  Mr.  Ricardo  maintain,  is  this  :  that  to  repeal  taxes  would  not 
relieve  the  farmer.  This,  I  am  sure,  the  public  will  say  is  the  fair  con- 
struction to  be  put  upon  your  words.  Upon  this  ground  it  is,  that  you 
oppose  the  repeal  of  taxes.  And,  therefore,  I  am  now  going  to  show 
what  was,  as  to  this  very  matter,  your  opinion,  in  the  year  1814;  and 
not  1815,  as  I,  from  mistake,  stated  at  Chichester. 

That  speech  of  yours  which  I  am  now  about  to  quote,  was  mace  in  th«» 
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House  of  Commons  on  the  6th  of  June,  in  the  year  just  mentioned.  It 
contains  observations  well  worthy  of  your  own  attention  at  this  moment, 
and  still  more  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  every  farmer  and 
landlord  in  the  kingdom.  Before  I  make  the  quotation  let  me  here  give 
the  history  of  the  speech.  It  was  made  during-  the  debates  on  the  pre- 
sent existing-  Corn-Bill;  which  was  proposed,  as  you  very  well  recollect, 
in  1814,  and  passed  in  1815.  The  people  of  HAVANT,  in  consequence 
of  this  speech,  hang-ed  you,  and  burned  you  in  effigy.  For  this  act  of 
theirs  I,  in  the  Register  of  the  25th  of  June  1814,  bestowed  on  them 
the  only  species  of  chastisement  which  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  bestow. 

In  the  preceding  Register  I  had  spoken  of  the  speech  in  these  terms  : 
— "  It  does  the  speaker  great  honour  :  not  on  account  of  its  originality, 
"  for  I  had  said  the  same  thing  two  or  three  times  before ;  but  on  account 
"  of  its  manliness.  Mr.  Huskisson  is  the  only  man,  who,  as  far  as  I 
"  have  observed,  has  had  the  sense  to  discern,  and  the  courage  to  state 
"  in  plain  terms,  the  truth  of  the  case.  His  speech  comes  at  once 
"  home  to  my  notions  about  old  prices." 

Now,  Sir,  with  this  preface,  I  proceed  to  remind  you  and  the  public  of 
what  you  said  upon  the  occasion  here  referred  to.  Were  I  to  take  the 
rest  of  my  lifetime  to  think  upon  the  subject,  I  could  not,  as  an  answer 
to  your  present  opinions  and  assertions,  give  a  better,  and  perhaps  not  so 
good,  as  I  here  produce  in  your  own  words. 

"With  respect  to  the  encouragement  which  ought  to  be  afforded  to  the  farmer, 
it  should  be  considered  that  there  was  now  a  great  diminution  in  the  value  of 
money ;  and  that  the  capital  necessary  for  carrying  on  of  farming  operations, 
must  now  be  double  to  what  it  was  before  the  war.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord  A. 
Hamilton)  deceived  himself,  therefore,  if  he  thought,  that  prices  could  return  to 
what  they  were  before  the  war  \  This  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous  errors  which 
could  be  entertained.  What  was  likely  to  be  the  permanent  charge  of  this 
country,  now  that  the  war  was  at  an  end?  The  whole  expenses  of  this 
country,  including  all  our  establishments  before  the  war,  only  amounted  to  six- 
teen millions.  He  could  not  anticipate  what  part  of  our  present  establishments 
would  be  kept  up  ;  but  whatever  they  might  be,  he  believed  that  our  peace  es- 
tablishment must  entail  on  us  a  permanent  charge  of  nearer  sixty  than^/?/Vy  mil- 
lions. Would  this  produce  no  alteration  in  the  money  value  of  articles  ?  When 
gentlemen  talked  of  the  increased  price  of  bread,  was  not  everything  else  raised 
in  proportion,  and  that  not  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  bread,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  altered  value  of  money  and  amount  of  taxation  ?  It  was 
impossible  then  for  the  country  to  return  to  the  prices  that  existed  before  tlie  war. 
It  had  been  said  that  the  obvious  remedy  was  to  LOWER  THE  RENTS.  He 
had  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  a  landholder,  and  he  had  no  interest  but  that  of 
the  "public  in  a  general  view.  The  proportion  of  the  gross  proceed  of  land, 
which  came  to  the  landlord,  however  it  might  be  represented  in  money,  was  now 
much  less  than  it  was  in  1 792.  Previous  to  the  war,  in  a  farm  of  moderate  extent, 
the  farmer  considered  himself  requited  if  he  made  three  rents  from  it.  But  it 
was  necessary,  in  the  case  of  such  a  farm  now,  that  the  farmer  should  make  at 
least  five  rents  to  be  enabled  to  go  on,  If  even  the  WHOLE  RENTAL  OF  THE 
COUNTRY  WERE  REMITTED,  it  would  be  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  RETURN  TO 
THE  PRICES  OF  BEFORE  THE  WAR.  He  was  not  afraid  to  declare  that  the 
people  of  this  country  must  not  expect,  be  the  law  on  the  subject  what  it  may, 
that,  WITH  OUR  PRESENTBURDENS,  the  price  of  bread  can  ever  BE  LESS 
THAN  DOUBLE  TO  WHAT  IT  WAS  BEFORE  THE  WAR. 

Well,  Sir !  How  do  you  feel  now  ?  Can  you  very  well  look  the  peo- 
ple of  Chichester  in  the  face  again  ?  At  the  time  of  your  making  this 
speech,  I  was  (through  the  whole  of  volume  25  of  the  Register)  protest- 
ing against  the  Corn-Bill ;  showing  that  it  could  do  the  farmer  no  good; 
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that  it  could  only  enable  him  to  pay  taxes  •  that  the  placeman  and  the 
fundholder  would  be  the  gainers.  /  hold  to  my  opinion,  which  have 
been  verified  by  ample  experience.  A  very  malignant  and  very  rich  man 
has  employed  bands  of  lawyers,  and  others  of  the  vilest  of  mankind  lo 
make  speeches,  and  to  write  paragraphs  and  pamphlets,  about  what  he 
and  they  call  my  "  inconsistency."  But,  though  he  may  prove  that  I  was 
deceived,  when  I  thought  him  worthy  of  praise,  can  he  show,  that  I  have, 
in  the  whole  of  my  twenty  years  of  writing,  ever  changed  my  opinion  as 
to  this  great  subject  ?  What  change  have  your  opinions  underg-one ! 
For  you  now  contend,  that  the  high  taxes  can  be  paid,  and  that,  too, 
with  prices  one- third  in  amount  of  those  of  the  years  during  the  \\ar  ! 
What,  then,  is  your  judgment  worth  ?  What  a  guide  you  are  to  the 
farmers  and  landlords ! 

Let  us  now  see  how  you  stand  in  another  respect.  You  are  now  the 
great  trumpeter  for  l<  national  faith."  For  the  funding  system.  For 
the  race  of  Jews,  loan-jobbers  and  stock-jobbers.  The  safety  of  the  na- 
tion now  depends,  according  to  you,  in  making  this  race  the  possessors 
of  the  rents  and  of  the  fruit  of  the  labourer's  toil.  This  race  must,  in 
short,  be  cherished  let  what  may  come  of  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Let  us 
therefore  hear  what  were  your  opinions  when  you  belonged  to  the  Jacobin 
Club  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1790.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  thirty-two  years  ago, 
come  next  August,  since  you  made  the  speech  that  I  am  about  to  quote; 
but  principles  are  immutable.  That  opinions  are  not  we  have  seen  above 
and  shall  presently  see  again.  The  speech  which  I  am  about  to  insert,  I 
find  in  a  pamphlet,  in  the  French  language,  printed  at  Paris,  by  "  DE- 
VAUX,  Rue  des  Boucheries,  Saint  Honore,  No.  7."  At  the  time  when 
the  speech  was  made,  M.  MIRABEAU  had  supported  the  project  for  issuing 
assignats,  as  the  means  of  making  the  holders  cling  to  the  new  govern- 
ment. This  base  idea  roused  your  indignation  ;  and  gave  rise  to  the  fol- 
lowing manly  and  excellent  speech,  which  one  cannot  read  without  lament- 
ing, that  you  did  not  continue  a  Jacobin  ;  and  I  am  very  much  deceived 
if  you  will  not,  if  you  live  a  few  years,  see  good  reason  for  lamenting  this 
yourself;  for,  mind,  though  you  have,  thus  far,  greatly  gained  by  be- 
coming a  thorough-paced  courtier,  we  must  see  the  end,  before  we  pro- 
nounce that  you  have  acted  the  prudent  part,  even  for  your  own  interest. 

FRENCH.  ENGLISH. 

Diftcours  prononce   par  MONSIEUR  A  Speech  made  by  Mr.  Huskisson, 

HUSKISSON,  Artglois  ct  Membre  de  la  an  Englishman,  and  Member  of  the 

Socitte  de  1789,  a  la  Seance  de  cette  Society  of  1781),  at  the  Sitting  of  that 

Societt,  le  29  Aout,  1790.  Society,  on  the  29th  of  August,  1 790'. 

Ou  a  cru  que  Cette  grande  emission  It  has  been  believed  that  this  great 

d'  assignats  attacheroit  a  la  revolution  emission  of  assignats  will  attach  to  the 

beaucoup  de  personnel  m£contentes,  revolution  many  persons  now  discon- 

ou  qui  la  voient  avec  indifference.     On  tented  with  it,  or  who  view  it  with  in- 

a  fait  valoir  cet  argument  comme  s'  il  Difference.     This  argument  has  been 

£toit  de  la  plus  grande  importance ;  dwelt  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  im- 

c'est  avec  un  sentiment  de  douleur  que  portance.     It  was  with  a  sentiment  of 

je  me  suis  dit,  en  lisant  cette  partie  du  grief  that  I  said  to  myself,  in  reading 

discoursdeM..Mirabeau;  eh  quoi!  une  this  part  of  the  speech  of  M.Mirabeau: 

revolution    qui     a    tire     24    millions  What !  a  revolution  which  has  extri- 

d'hommes  de  1'  esclayage,  pour  leur  cated  24  millions  of  men  from  slavery, 

vendre  les  droits  sacres  de  la  nature,  in  order  to  restore  to  them  the  sacred 

awoit-elle  besoin  (Vim  appui  aussi  dan-  rights  of  nature ;  can  such  a  revolution 
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gereux  ?     Non,  je  ne  puis  le  croire;  stand  in  need  of  a  means  of  support  so 

voulez-vous  d'ailleursdiminuerlenom-  dangerous?     No:  I  cannot  believe  it. 

bre  de  ces  egoistes  agioteurs  ?  voulez-  Would  you   diminish  the   number  of 

vous  en  faire  des  patriotes  ?  faitesen  the  selfish  and  base  stock-jobbers,  and 

des  proprietaires :  au  lieu  de  tants  de  money-lenders?   Would  you  make  them 

droits  fe'odaux,  de  dimes  et  d'  impots  love  their  country  ?     Make  them  pro- 

vexatoircs,  au  lieu  de  ces  privileges,  prietors   of   the  soil.      Instead  of    so 

de  ces  exemptions  accordees  au  hazard  many  feudal  rights,   tithes,  and   vex- 

par  cet  amas  de  sous-despotes,  qui  ne  atious  imposts;  instead  of  tbose  privi- 

protegeoient  les  unes  que  pour  peser  leges,    tbose   exemptions    granted    at 

plus  durement  sur  les  autres,  les  nou-  hazard   by  a  swarm  of  petty  despots, 

veaux  propiietaires  n'  auront  plus  a  who  protected  some  men  only  for  the 

payer    qu'   un   impot    juste,    egal'  et  sake  of  squeezing  others   with  a  hand 

rnodique,  dont  la  perception  etl' emploi  more  cruel  and  remorseless,    the  new 

seront  surveilles  par  eux:  que  de  motifs  proprietors  will  have  nothing  to  pay 

pour  airner  la  revolution,  pour  la  de-  but  a  just,  equal,  and  moderate  tax,  of 

fendre  comme  le  plus  grand  de  bien-  which  they  themselves  would  watch  over 

faits,  que  de  motifs  pour  s'  attacher  a  both  the  collection  and  the  expenditure. 

la   constitution,    comme   a  1'  unique  How  many  motives  are  here  for  loving 

appui  de  cette  cgalite  dont  ils  jouissent,  the  revolution,  for  defending  it  as  the 

et  a  1'  unique  sauvegarde  de  leurs  pro-  choicest   of   blessings!      How    many 

prietes  nouvelles.  motives    for    attaching    men    to    the 

constitution,  as  the  sole  guarantee 
of  that  equality  which  they  enjoy, 
and  as  the  only  safeguard  of  their 
newly-acquired  property. 

Far  from  me,  Sir,  to  blame  you  for  this  excellent  speech.  It  is 
your  present  speeches  that  I  blame.  I  do  not  blame  you  for 
changing  your  opinions  :  I  blame  you  for  changing  from  good  to 
bad.  I  blame  you  for  now  saying,  that  between  fifty  and  sixty 
millions  of  taxes  can  be  paid  out  of  the  prices  of  1790;  when 
your  speech  of  1814  shows  that  you  know  better.  I  blame  you  for 
saying  now,  that  the  paper-race  is  everything;  when  your  speech  at 
the  Jacobin  Club  proves  that  you  know  that  race  to  be  a  curse  to  any 
nation.  And,  1  have  a  full  right  to  blame  you,  because  your  opinion,  or, 
rather,  your  professed  opinion,  has  changed  in  accordance  with  your  in- 
terest. 

I  must  notice,  however,  before  I  conclude,  that,  when  you  and  I  agreed 
so  well,  in  1814,  we  were  both  wrong.  We  said,  that  fifty  or  sixty  mil- 
lions of  taxes  never  could  be  collected  with  the  prices  of  1790 ;  and  they 
have  been  and  are  collected  with  those  prices.  But,  neither  of  us,  what- 
ever else  we  might  think  of  the  landlords,  ever  dreamed  that  they  would 
be  "content  to  give  up  their  rents  !  When  we  say  to  a  man,  "  You  carc- 
not  jump  down  that  chalk-pit;"  we  mean  that  he  cannot  do  it  without 
lading  himself,  which  we  look  upon  as  impossible  that  he  should  willingly 
do.  So,  when  we  said,  that  fifty  or  sixty  millions  of  taxes  could  not  be 
raised  with  the  prices  of  1790,  we  meaned  that  it  could  not  be  done, 
without  the  landlords  giving  up  their  rents,  which  we  naturally  looked 
upon  as  impossible  for  them  to  be  persuaded  to  do.  They  have  gone  very 
far,  however,  in  the  surrender,  and,  I  think,  about  January  1824  will  see 
the  surrender  completed. 

You  and  I,  who  started  in  politics  at  the  same  time  and  at  much  about 
the  same  age,  have  generally  gone  on  in  exactly  opposite  directions.  It 
will  not  now  be  very  long  before  events  will  decide  which  of  us  has  been 
right  and  which  wrong.  You  have  been  rolling  in  riches  derived  from 
the  taxes ;  you  have  got  a  large  pension  for  yourself  and  one  for  your 
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wife  out  of  those  taxes  :  while  I  have  been,  by  the  system  that  you  have 
assisted  to  uphold,  stripped  of  my  own  earnings  three  or  four  times  over, 
and  hunted  almost  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  Yet,  is  there  now,  in  this 
whole  world,  a  single  man  to  be  found,  who  would  rather  be  William 
jHuskisson  than 

WM.  COBBETT. 
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r,  the  way  for  the  Farmer's  Wife  to  assist  in  saving  her  family  from 
ruin ;  showing  how  it  is  that  the  taxes  and  the  present  rents  and 
tithes  produce  the  present  distress  ;  and  showing  also  what  sort  of 
life  the  farmer's  family  is  to  lead,  according  to  publications  put 
forth  under  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

ADDRESSED  TO  ENGLISH  FARMERS'  WIVES. 


(Political  Register,  March,  1822.) 


Kensington,  20 th  March,  1822. 
FARMERS*  WIVES, 

IT  is  now  just  about  a  year,  since  I  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  you  in 
order  to  induce  you  to  stir  up  your  husbands  to  stand  forth  for  a  Reform  of 
the  Parliament,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  them,  you,  and  your  children 
from  beggary.  The  progress  of  things  since  that  time  has  shown  that 
that  appeal  was  founded  in  reason  and  in  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of 
what  was  going  to  happen;  for,  where  is  now  the  renting  farmer,  who 
does  not  expect  to  be  totally  ruined,  unless  something  effectual  be  speedily 
done  to  save  him? 

The  reasons  why  a  Reform  of  the  Parliament  is  the  only  means  of 
salvation  I  shall  explain  to  you  clearly  before  I  have  done.  My  first  busi- 
ness is  to  convince  you,  to  make  you  see  clearly,  that  it  is  the  taxes,  the 
present  rents  and  tithes,  which  produce  the  present  distress,  which  cause 
the  embarrassment  of  your  husbands,  and  which  threaten  to  make  you  and 
your  children  paupers.  I  shall,  before  I  have  done,  show  you  that  the 
far  greater  part  of  these  taxes  are  wholly  unnecessary  to  any  good  purpose. 
The  three  things,  which  I  undertake  to  prove  to  you,  are, — 1.  That  it  is 
the  taxes,  and  the  present  rents  and  tithes,  which  cause  the  distress ; — 2. 
That  rents  and  tithes  ought  to  be  altered  ; — 3.  That  a  Reform  of  the  Par- 
liament is  the  only  means  of  getting  the  taxes  effectually  reduced,  and  of 
getting  things  to  be  on  a  fair  footing.  If  I  prove  these  things  clearly  to 
you,  I  shall  hardly  need  to  have  to  urge  you  to  endeavour  to  stimulate 
your  husbands  to  stand  forward  like  men  in  the  cause  of  Parliamentary 
Reform.  But,  at  any  rate,  I  shall,  in  the  course  of  this  Letter  convince 
you,  that  you  ought  immediately  to  resolve  to  put  some  few  pieces  of  gold 
in  a  state  of  safety  ;  that  you  ought  to  save  some  little  matter  from  the 
wreck  ;  and  not  suffer  the  last  shilling  to  go  to  the  landlord  and  the  parson. 
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1  beseech  you  to  listen  to  what  I  say  upon  this  part  of  my  subject  par- 
ticularly;  for,  when  the  landlords'  and  parsons'  "  ladies  "  have  got  your 
last  shilling  to  spend  upon  their  fine  dresses  and  fine  carriages,  and  when 
you  and  your  daughters  are  come  to  rags,  it  will  be  too  late  for  you  to  listen 
to  advice  from  anybody.  I  implore  you  to  think  of  this  in  time  ;  and,  if 
you  slight  my  warning,  remember,  that  you  will  be  the  makers  of  your  own 
misery  and  the  misery  of  your  children.  You  have  already  seen  a  great 
change,  but  you  have  a  much  greater  to  see  :  you  have  already  fallen 
very  low,  but  you  have  a  great  deal  lower  to  fall,  unless  you  immediately 
follow  my  advice. 

Not  to  trouble  you  with  further  preface,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  three 
points  before  mentioned ;  and,  if  I  trespass  longer  on  your  time  than  I  could 
wish,  recollect  that  I  can  gain  nothing  by  saving  you  from  utter  ruin ; 
that  whether  you  become  paupers  or  not,  it  is  all  the  same  tome;  and 
that,  therefore,  it  is  impossible,  that,  in  the  writing  of  this  address  to 
you,  I  can  have  any  other  object  in  view  than  your  good. 

1 .  That  it  is  the  taxes  and  the  present  rent  and  tithes  that  cause  the  pre- 
sent distress. — You  will  have  observed,  that  the  King's  Ministers  and  a  majo- 
rity of  the  House  of  Commons  deny  this,  particularly  as  relating  to  the  taxes. 
One  of  the  arguments  that  they  make  use  of  is  this  :  that  the  taxes  were 
greater  in  amount  during  the  war  ;  that  the  farmers  were  then  prospe- 
rous; and,  that,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  the  taxes  that  produce  the  distress. 
This  is  a  specious,  a  deceiving  falsehood  ;  and,  if  those  who  make  use  of 
it  be  deceived  themselves,  all  that  that  does  for  them,  is,  to  show  that  they 
are  ignorant  men;  and  you  will,  before  I  have  done,  be  convinced,  that 
high  rank  and  profound  ignorance  are  not  always  inseparable. 

It  is  very  true  that  a  larger  sum  was  collected  in  taxes  during  the  war  ; 
and,  it  is  also  true,  that  farmers  were  then  prosperous.  But,  pray  remark, 
that  wheat  then  sold  for  about  fifteen  shillings  a  bushel,  and  that  it  now 
sells  for  less  than  Jive  shillings.  During  the  war  there  was  the  proper  ty- 
tax  and  the  war -ma  It -tax.  These  were  taken  off.  Half  this  malt-tax  was 
put  on  again  in  1819,  and  it  is  now  to  be  taken  off  again.  However, 
upon  the  whole,  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  taxes  paid  during  war  have 
been  taken  off  since  the  war;  but  (and  I  pray  you  to  mark  this)  the  Ministers 
and  the  Parliament  have,  since  the  war,  adopted  measures  and  passed  acts, 
that  have  made  the  wheat  sell  at  five  shillings  a  bushel  instead  of  fifteen. 
So  that,  while  they  have  taken  three  shillings  and  ninepence  off  from 
every  fifteen  shillings  of  the  taxes,  their  measures  and  acts  have  taken  ten 
shillings  from  every  fifteen  in  the  price  of  wheat.  Therefore,  though 
the  taxes  be  less  in  name,  less  in  mere  show,  than  they  were  before,  they 
are,  in  reality,  greater  than  they  were  before,  and  indeed,  nearly  three 
times  as  great  as  they  were  during  the  war.  Thus  it  is  that  your  hus- 
bands find  themselves  ruined  without  knowing  why.  They  know  well 
enough,  that  it  is  the  low  price  that  keeps  them  from  receiving  the  money 
that  they  want  to  pay  their  way ;  but  their  heads  have  been  puzzled  to 
know  what  it  is  that  causes  the  low  price.  They  see,  indeed,  that  there 
is  less  money  about  than  there  used  to  be.  They  know  that  the  country 
banks  have  not  half  so  much  out  as  they  used  to  have.  The  measures 
and  acts  of  the  Government  have  caused  this  want  of  money  ;  this  want 
of  money  makes  the  low  prices  •  and  these  low  prices  cause  the  distress, 
because  the  taxes,  which  used  to  be  paid  by  high  prices,  have  now  to 
be  paid  by  low  prices ;  or,  in  other  words  because  your  husbands  have  to 
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pay,  all  but  one-fourth,  as  much  taxes  out  of  five  shillings  as  they  used  to 
pay  out  oi fifteen  shillings. 

Some  of  you,  like  me,  are  old  enough  to  rememher,  the  peace  that  took 

place  after  the  old  American  war.  You  know  that  farmers  greatly  flourished 

as  soon  at?  tliat  peace  came.      You  know  that  that  peace  Drought  us  all 

prosperity.     And,  our  fathers  told  us,  that  peace  always  brought  plenty 

and  happiness.     How  comes  it  then,  this  peace  brings  swift  decay,  ruin, 

and  misery  to  the  farmer;  to  him,  who,  of  all  others,  ought  to  be  benefited 

by  peace  ?     The  reason  of  this  strange  difference  between  the  effects  of 

this  peace,  and  of  every  former  peace,  is  this  :  the  taxes  have  now,  as  I 

have  before  shown,  been  made  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  they  were 

before  this  peace  took  place;  the  rents  and  tithes,  as  I  shall   show,  have 

been  augmented  in  the  same  proportion.     This  has  been  done  by  measures 

and  acts  of  the  Ministers  and  the  Parliament;  and,  observe,  this  never 

was  done  at  any  former  peace;  and,  I  may  add,  that  such  a  thing  was 

never  before  done,  or  thought  of,  by  any  government  in  the  world.     This 

is  the  reason  why  the  return  of  peace  has  seen  such  misery  now,  instead 

of  that  happiness  which  used  to  be  formerly  witnessed    by  the  return  of 

peace.     There  is  one  of  the  Ministers,  whose  name  is  Gastlereagh  ;  who 

tells  us,  that  the  distress  has  been  caused  by  a  sudden  change  from  war 

to  peace.     Are  not  such  changes  always  sudden  ?     And  how  is  it,  then, 

that  this  distress  has  been  growing  greater  and  greater  for  eight  years? 

This  is  not  very  sudden  !  There  is  another  Minister  that  tells  us,  that  the 

distress  of  the  farmer  arises  from  low  price  occasioned  by  too  abundant, 

crops.     But,  you  know  well,  that  the  last  harvest  was  not  so  abundant  as 

the  harvest  before,  and  yet,  as  you  well  know,  prices  hsrfefdllen  since  last 

harvest.     Now,  then,  these  Ministers  must  be  very  insincere,  or  very 

foolish  men.     One  or  the  other  they  must  be  ;  and,  be  they  which  they 

may,  you  ought  to  put  no  trust  in  their  opinions  and  sayings.     There  is 

a  very  wild  person,  whose  name  is  WEBB  HALL,  who  says  the  low  prices 

and  the  distress  arise  from  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  ;  but  this  must 

be  impossible,  because  no  corn  has  been  imported  for  three  years,  and  yet 

the  prices  have  been  getting  lower  and  lower  from  that  time  to  this. 

O,  no  !  Farmers'  wives  have  too  much  sense  ;  too  much  sense  and 
reason,  if  King's  Ministers  have  not,  to  believe  that  those  are  the  causes 
of  that  horrible  ruin  that  now  stares  them  in  the  face.  You  must  see 
clearly,  that  the  real  cause  of  the  ruin  is  to  be  found,  only  in  your  hus- 
bands' being  compelled  to  pay  as  much  taxes  out  of  five  shillings  as 
they  formerly  paid  out  of  fifteen  shillings.  In  most  cases  they  have  been, 
hitherto,  compelled  to  pay  rent  and  tithes  in  the  same  monstrous  propor- 
tion ;  but,  the  taxes  are  first  to  be  considered  ;  and,  it  is  now  my  business 
to  show  you  what  taxes  you  do  pay,  and  how  you  are  ruined  in  this  way, 
and  not  by  peace,  not  by  too  abundant  crops,  not  by  foreign  corn. 

The  Ministers  assert,  that  taxes  do  not  cause  the  distress  to  the  farmer, 
because,  as  they  say,  he  pays  so  little  in  tuxes.  And  there  is  a  Duke, 
under  whose  name  a  list  of  the  taxes,  paid  by  the  farmer  of  400  acres  of 
land,  has  been  published  in  all  the  newspapers.  This  Duke  is  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  ;  the  man  who  was  made  a  Duke  the  other  day,  and 
of  whom  and  whose  family  I  will  say  more  by-and-by.  This  Duke 
said  in  the  House?  of  Lords,  that  the  taxes  paid  by  a  farm  of  400  acres 
were  a  mere  trifle ;  and,  in  a  few  days  after  he  made  this  speech,  the  fol- 
lowing list  wa?  published  in  the  newspapers,  as  coming  from  him  and  as 
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making  good  his  assertion,  which  list  I  insert  just  as  I  find  it  in  those 
papers. 

The  following  are  the  calculations  which  were  referred  to  by  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  26th  February,  to  prove 
how  small  is  the  Effect  of  Taxation,  direct  and  indirect,  paid  by  the 
Farmer  and  his  Labourers,  on  the  Price  of  Wheat. 

No.  1. 

Estimate  of  Taxation  paid  by  a  Farmer  renting  400  Acres — Himself t  Jus  Wife,  one 
Woman  Servant,  and  three  Men  Servants  in  Family. 


Articles. 

Quantity 
consumed. 

Total  cost. 

Rate  of  Duty. 

Total  Tax. 

Malt 

15  Quarters 
(JO  Ib  

£   *. 
30     0 
3     0 
8  10 
2     4 

3  10 
1     fi 
2     8 
2     5 
1     5 
1     0 
2     4 

a. 

o 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

New  Kate. 
2s.  Hd.  per  bushel, 
-d.  per  Ib. 
30s.  per  cwt. 
3d.  per  Ib. 
3d.  per  Ib. 
100  per  cent. 
100  per  cent. 
34  d.  perlb. 
Id.  per  Ib. 
12s.  7|d.  per  gallon. 
10s.  4^d.  per  ditto. 
Is.  4  gd.  per  ditto. 

£     s.    (7. 
12  15     0 
0  10     0 
7  10     0 
030 
0     7     fi 
I  15     0 
0  13     0 
0  19     fi 
0     fi     0 
0  12     7 
0  10     4 
0  10     fi 
100 
2  17     fi 
0  10     0 
220 
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Total  Taxes  paid  by  the  Fanner 
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Before  I  enter  into  particulars,  let  me  point  out  the  monstrousness  of 
the  idea,  that,  in  the  house  of  a  farm  of  400  acres,  there  is  to  be  only 
one  maid  servant,  and  that  there  are  to  be  no  children  •  and  also  the 
idea,  not  less  monstrous,  that  there  is  to  be  but  one  married  labourer  to 
such  a  farm,  and  that  even  he  is  to  have  but  one  child.  Pray  observe, 
that  this  Duke  has  here  nine  men  and  boys,  and  only  three  of  the  female 
sex.  So  that,  according-  to  his  account,  there  must  be  three  men  to  one 
woman  throughout  the  country  ;  for,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  reason  to 
show,  why  the  females  should  abound  in  any  class  more  than  in  that  of 
husbandry.  The  grossness  of  the  ignorance,  or  something  else,  that  we 
behold  here,  would  make  us  cast  aside  this  list  as  rubbish,  unworthy  of 
our  attention ;  and  this  is  what  I  should  do  at  once :  but  the  list  is  a 
thing  that  ought  to  be  recorded ;  it  presents  us  with  a  Bill  of  Fare 
which  a  Duke  has  provided  for  the  farming  people ;  and,  as  such,  it  is 
worthy  of  being-  preserved. 

A  mere  glance  at  this  Bill  of  Fare  will,  doubtless,  let  you  into  the  light 
as  to  what  is  intended  for  you.  What  do  you  think,  my  dear  Abigails, 
of  a  pound,  a  whole  pound  of  sixpenny  sugar  for  only  one  week  in  the 
house  of  a  farm  of  400  acres ;  and  of  three  ounces  and  •£%  or  one  four- 
teenth part  of  another  ounce  of  bohea  tea  for  a  week  for  the  same 
house  ?  What  do  you  think  of  almost  a  pound  and  a  half  of  candles 
and  the  like  weight  of  soap  for  a  week  for  such  a  farm-house  ?  No 
starch,  of  course  ;  for  the  devil  of  any  frills  or  caps  are  you  to  have,  and 
the  devil  of  any  shirts  your  husbands.  What  think  you  of  twelve  pounds 
of  rough  leather,  or  about  six  when  made  up,  in  the  year  for  you,  your 
husband  and  rnaid,  in  shoes,  boots,  gloves,  breeches,  and  all  other  things 
in  which  leather  is  used  ?  But,  why  need  I  say  anything  more,  in  this 
way,  than  just  to  congratulate  you  on  the  comfortable  dish  of  tea  that 
you  and  your  husband  and  the  maid  will  have  out  of  two  ounces  and 
better  of  nice  red  sugar  and  almost  half  an  ounce  of  black  tea,  in  a  day! 
Ah !  silly  Yeomanry  Cavalry  !  Could  the  Radicals  have  brought  you 
lower  down  than  this  ?  Would  they  have  allowed  your  wives  no  caps 
and  you  only  one  pair  of  shoes  in  a  year,  and  no  boots  ?  Would  they 
have  allowed  you  neither  pepper,  vinegar,  tobacco,  paper,  books,  tables, 
chairs,  coals,  physic,  nor  coffins  ?  Would  they  have  allowed  you  to  have 
no  children  ?  Would  they  ever  have  thought  of  bringing  you  and  your 
wives  down  to  the  Buckingham  Bill  of  Fare,  which  is  a  vast  deal  lower, 
a  vast  deal  meaner  and  more  degrading  than  that  of  the  negro-slaves 
either  in  Virginia  or  Jamaica :  they  are  allowed  to  breed,  at  any  rate  ! 

Seeing  that  this  is  the  Bill  of  Fare,  which  a  Duke  has  allotted  to  the 
farmers  and  their  wives,  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  us  to  see  who  and  what 
this  Duke  is,  and  what  sort  of  Bill  of  Fare  he  and  his  family  have  out 
of  the  produce  of  these  same  taxes  of  which  I  am  speaking.  This  Duke's 
name  is  Grenville,  and  there  is  a  large  family  of  these  Grenvilles.  This 
one  was  made  a  Duke  but  the  other  day ;  and,  therefore,  we  must  sup- 
pose, that  those  who  advised  the  King  to  make  him  a  Duke,  discovered  some 
great  merit  in  him ;  and,  we  must  also  suppose,  that  his  sentiments,  as 
to  the  life  that  you  ought  to  lead,  are  the  sentiments  of  the  King's 
ministers.  But  as  to  the  Bill  of  Fare  of  these  £renvilles  :  this  Duke's 
father  received,  out  of  the  taxes,  for  a  great  number  of  years,  a  very 
large  sum  of  money  every  year,  and  that,  too,  for  a  sinecure-office ;  that 
is  to  say,  an  office  where  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do.  So  that  this 
Duke  had,  in  all  likelihood,  more  than  a  pound  of  sixpenny  sugar  a  week 
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to  himself  even  when  he  was  a  boy.  The  whole  family  must  have  fared 
pretty  well ;  for  this  is  the  statement  respecting  them,  made  by  Mr. 
BENNET,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  only  a  fortnight  ago. 

' *  He  would  read  a  short  statement  of  their  allowances  in  pensions  and  salaries 
of  sinecure  offices.  In  the  year  171)5  Lord  Grenville  became  an  Auditor  of  the 
Exchequer,  at  the  regulated  salary  of  4000/.  per  annum;  so  that  he  received 
during  the  whole  of  the  period  for  which  he  held  the  office  (twenty-one  years) 
85,000/.  of  the  public  money.  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville  was  presented  with  the 
sinecure  of  Chief  Justice  of  Eyre,  with  a  yearly  salary  of  2000J. ;  and  he  took 
altogether  no  less  than  44,000/.  In  176'3  the  late  Marquis  of  Buckingham  was 
appointed  first  teller  of  the  Exchequer.  He  enjoyed  this  office  for  the  space  of 
fifty-six  years,  and,  taking  the  average  salary  at  10,OOOJ.  a-year,  which  he  (Mr. 
Bennet)  thought  was  rather  below  the  mark,  his  Lordship  must  have  derived 
from  the  public  purse  during  that  period,  the  enormous  total  of  560,000/.  Ano- 
ther branch  of  this  family,  in  1762  was  presented  with  a  sinecure  appointment 
of  not  less  than  3000/.  a-year ;  and  up  to  the  present  moment,  consequently,  he 
had  taken  180,000/.  altogether.  He  had  spoken  in  round  numbers;  but  by  the 
paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  it  appeared  that  from  the  earliest  of  the  periods 
he  had  named,  up  to  the  present  year,  the  Grenville  family  had  shared  be- 
tween them  no  less  a  sum  than  872,000/." 

This  was  pretty  well ;  but,  the  sum  is  greatly  understated ;  and  Mr. 
Bennet  forgot  one  of  the  family ;  a  Mr.  WYNN,  a  first  cousin  of  this 
Duke,  who  at  a  very  early  age,  was  sent  to  be  an  ambassador  at  Dresden, 
where  he  remained  four  years,  when  he  came  home  ;  and,  from  that  day 
to  the  other  day,  when  he  was  sent  out  to  some  other  place,  he  received 
out  of  the  taxes,  1 200Z.  a-year  pension ;  so  that,  for  four  years'  service, 
he  got  the  four  years'  salary  about  12,00(M.  and  in  pension  he  got 
15,0001. 

Lord  Grenville  and  a  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville,  who  are  uncles  of  this 
Duke,  have  now,  the  former  4000/.  and  the  latter  2000/.  a-year,  in  sine- 
cure offices ;  and,  in  a  Report  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
1 808,  it  appears  that  Lady  Grenville,  the  wife  of  the  former,  had  a 
pension  settled  on  her  of  1500/.  a-year,  to  commence  at  her  lord's  death ! 
So  that,  you  see,  the  females  of  this  Duke's  family  must  want  rather 
more  than  a  pound  of  sixpenny  sugar  and  three  ounces  of  bohea  tea 
a- week !  However,  if  your  husbands  Like  all  this  ;  if  they  like  to  pay  taxes 
for  these  and  such-like  purposes  ;  if  they  would  rather  that  you  should 
be  capless  and  smockless  and  shoeless ;  if  they  would  rather  that  this 
should  be,  and  that  the  Grenvilles  should  have  all  this  money  out  of  the 
taxes ;  if  they  would  rather  that  things  should  go  on  thus  than  help  to 
get  a  Reform  of  Parliament,  why,  all  that  I  can  say  is,  that  it  is  much 
more  their  and  your  affair  than  it  is  mine ;  and,  with  all  my  heart  I  wish 
you  joy  of  your  beggary  and  of  your  Buckingham  Bill  of  Fare  ! 

But,  upon  the  supposition,  and,  indeed,  in  the  hope,  that  you  do  not 
relish  this  Bill  of  Fare,  and  that  the  "  gallant  Yeomanry"  are  coming  to 
their  senses,  I  will  now  proceed  to  prove  to  you,  that  the  taxes  (with  pre- 
sent rents  and  tithes)  are  the  cause  of  the  distress  and  ruin  of  your 
husbands. 

The  list  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  does  not  contain  more  than  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  articles  on  which  you  pay  taxes.  Then  it  does 
not  contain  half  the  number  of  labouring  people  employed  upon  such  a 
farm.  Then  it  leaves  out  the  taxes  of  smiths,  collarmakers,  wheelwrights 
and  other  tradesmen,  a  portion  of  which  taxes  the  farmer  must  pay.  And 
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then  (which  I  shall  first  notice)  it  shamefully  and  impudently  understates 
the  taxes  paid  by  the  farm-house  family  and  the  labourers,  whom  it  sup- 
poses to  exist  oq  the  farm. 

The  fifteen  quarters  of  Malt  might  be  enough  for  the  six  persons ;  but, 
in  the  first  place,  the  tax  on  Malt  is  2s.  6d.  a  bushel  after  the  Is.  shall  be 
taken  oft".  Why,  then,  does  this  Duke  call  it  2s.  l£d.  ?  But,  this  is  not 
all;  for  the  taj  causes  expenses  beyond  its  bare  amount.  The  trouble  that 
the  maltster  has  with  the  exciseman ;  the  hindrance  this  fellow  gives  him ; 
the  advance  of  money  to  pay  the  tax  ;  the  capital  required  for  this ;  the 
sort  of  monopoly  that  it  gives  ;  all  these  add  to  the  price  of  the  malt. 
In  short,  the  well-known  fact  is  this  :  that  a  bushel  of  barley  will  make 
nearly  a  bushel  and  a  peck  of  malt,  and  that  this  increase  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  pay  for  malting.  So  that,  all  that  is  not  cost  of  barley  is 
tax\  and,  as  malt,  with  the  Is.  duty  taken  oft",  is  7s.  a  bushel,  and  as 
barley  is  2s.  6d.  a  bushel,  the  farmer  pays  4s.  6d.  a  bushel  in  tax.  This 
is  the  true  view  of  the  matter ;  and  therefore,  the  tax  on  the  fifteen  quar- 
ters is  27/.  instead  of  the  Duke's  121.  15s.  But,  is  nobody  to  drink  beer 
from  the  farm-house  but  these  six  persons  ?  Are  the  haymakers  and 
harvest  people  to  have  none  ?  If  they  do  not,  the  beer  must  be  paid 
for  in  money,  which  is  the  same  thing  in  the  end  ;  so  that  tax  on  malt 
must  be,  on  such  a  farmer,  about  GO/,  or  70/.  a-year  instead  of  12/. 

Of  Salt  the  Duke  allows  ten  bushels,  which  may  be  enough  for  the  six 
persons.  And  the  tax  he  states  at  15s.  a  bushel.  But,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  malt,  he  omits  the  expenses  which  the  tax  occasions.  You  give  19s. 
a  bushel,  when,  if  there  were  no  tax,  you  would  give  at  most  Is.  6d.  For 
(and  now  mark  this),  when  salt  is  sent  to  America,  the  tax  is  taken  off; 
and,  when  it  arrives  there,  the  grocers  sell  it  out  there  by  retail  at  2s.  6d. 
a  bushel !  So  that,  if  we  allow  Is.  Gd.  for  lading,  unlading,  freight,  wharf- 
age, insurance,  tonnage-duty,  and  for  merchant  and  grocer's  profit,  the 
salt  costs  at  first  but  Is.  It  is  notorious  that  it  costs  less;  but,  allowing' 
Is.  Gd.  then  you  pay  17s.  6d.  tax.  So  that  here  would  be  8/.  15s.  instead 
of  71.  10s.  And  only  think  of  this  monstrous  thing  ;  that  this  very  same 
quantity  of  this  very  same  salt,  the  American  farmer,  who  lives  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  can  get  at  2s.  Gd.  a  bushel,  while  you  are  compelled 
to  pay  19s.  a  bushel  for  it !  When  I  lived  at  Botley,  within  a  few  miles 
of  a  saltern,  I  paid  19s.  a  bushel  for  my  salt,  and,  the  very  same  year,  I 
paid,  in  America,  2s.  Gd.  a  bushel  for  the  salt  brought  across  the  sea  from 
this  very  saltern  !  Well  enough  American  or  any  foreign  farmers  may 
-undersell  your  husbands  !  On  malt  the  American  farmer  pays  no  tax  at 
all.  Things  are  somewhat  the  same  in  all  countries  but  this;  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  foreign  farmers  are  able  to  undersell  you.  But,  then, 
those  countries  are  not  so  happy  as  to  possess  Grenville  families] 

How  came  the  Duke  to  think  that  a  half  pound  of  hops  was  enough 
for  a  bushel  of  malt  ?  Let  us  put  down  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
of  hops,  if  it  please  your  Grace ;  and  let  us  charge  the  expenses  of  the 
hop-tax,  and  we  shall  find  the  hop-tax  30s.  instead  of  10s. 

But  only  think  of  twelve  pounds  of  Leather  in  a  year  for  the  farmer, 
his  wife  and  maid  !  Shoes,  boots,  gloves,  breeches,  gaiters,  and  all  other 
things,  only  twelve  pounds  weight ;  and  that,  too,  mind,  in  the  whole 
hide  or  skin,  one  half  of  which,  as  to  weight  is  cut  away  in  the  working 
up.  So  that  here  is  only  two  pounds  of  leather  each  for  this  farmer,  his 
wife  and  maid.  If  we  allow  about  forty-eight  instead  of  twelve,  and  that 
is  only  about  twenty-four  pounds  in  the  weight  of  the  articles  when  rmde, 
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and  allow,  as  in  the  case  of  malt  and  salt,  for  the  expenses  of  the  tax,  we 
shall  find  this  tax  amount  to  18s.  for  these  three  persons  instead  of  3s. 

Now  comes  the  Leather  for  "  harness,"  and  the  Duke  allows  for  a 
farm  of  400  acres,  requiring  two  teams,  thirty  pounds  of  leather  a-year ; 
that  is  to  say,  for  the  wagon-harness  of  eight  horses,  the  plough- harness, 
the  straps  on  the  wagon  and  cart  shafts,  the  horse-collars,  the  collar- 
laces,  the  thongs,  the  whips,  the  bridle,  the  saddle,  and  a  hundred  other 
things.  Upon  such  a  farm  half  a  horse  hide  is  wanted  to  cut  up  into 
thongs  and  straps  and  laces,  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  bare  repair 
of  horse-collars  will  require  a  dozen  pounds  in  a  year.  I  have  forgotten 
the  ox-collars  where  oxen  are  tied  up  to  fat ;  and  also  halters  for  horses. 
Two  hundred  pounds  of  leather  of  all  sorts  is  not  enough  ;  and  if  the 
expense  of  the  tax  be  added,  here  are  70s.  a-year  tax  instead  of  7s.  6d. 

Next  comes  the  tea  and  the  sugar  ;  but  of  these  I  have  said  enough 
for  the  present,  though  I  shall  touch  on  them  by-and-by ;  just  observing, 
here,  that  the  expenses  of  the  tax  are  to  be  added  here,  as  well  as  in 
every  other  case.  And  now  for  the  soap  and  candles.  Here  are  seventy- 
two  pounds  of  each  allowed  for  the  "year  :  that  is  to  say,  one  pound  and 
six  ounces  a  week.  What  cleanly  people  you  will  be  ;  and  what  a  deal 
of  light  you  will  have  !  This  is  to  be  a  dairy  farm  too,  in  great  part. 
And  what  clean  clothes,  and  tables  and  dressers  you  will  have !  And 
how  nice  you  will  look  about  your  butter  !  As  to  caps  and  smocks  there 
are  to  be  none  allowed  by  the  Buckingham  Bill  of  Fare.  In  short,  as  to 
soap,  look  at  you  who  likes,  and  touch  or  smell  you  who  dare  !  You 
well  know  that  this  allowance  of  candles  (a  dip-candle  and  a  half  a  day) 
is  hardly  enough  for  the  stables  during  six  months  of  the  year.  That 
you  are  to  have  no  candle  to  do  needlework  by,  much  less  to  chat  by,  is 
evident  enough ;  but,  even  with  all  these  restrictions  you  will  require  twice 
the  quantity  allowed  you  in  this  Bill  of  Fare;  and,  observe  that,  in  the 
case  of  soap  and  candles,  even  more  strikingly  than  in  the  case  of  Malt 
and  Salt ;  the  tax  is  injurious  to  the  farmer,  because  you  and  your  maids 
can  make  these,  and  from  the  farm  go  the  principal  of  the  materials  to 
make  them  of.  In  America,  where  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  excise" 
man,  the  farmers  make  their  own  soap  and  candles.  I  bought  both  at 
a  neighbouring  farm-house,  till  I  killed  some  sheep  and  an  ox  myself; 
and  then  my  maids  made  better  candles  than  I  have  ever  seen  in  England, 
and  as  good  soap  as  I  wish  to  have.  In  soft  soap  there  is  little  to  buy. 
In  the  hard  soap  not  much,  if  the  tax  be  taken  from  the  ashes  and 
alkali ;  and  as  to  the  candles,  take  the  tax  from  the  cotton,  which  is 
very  heavy,  and  you  can  make  your  candles  for  3d.  a  pound.  Your  hard 
soap  you  can  make  for  2d.  and  soft  soap  for  Id.  So,  my  Lord  Duke,  we 
will,  if  you  please,  allow  some  caps  and  smocks  and  shirts,  and  allow  a 
little  light  to  work  by  and  to  go  to  bed  by,  at  any  rate,  and  to  feed  and 
curry  the  horses  by,  and  these  will  demand,  even  on  your  establishment 
of  persons,  two  hundred  pounds  of  soap  and  as  many  of  candles  ;  and, 
as  these  now  cost,  according  even  to  your  account,  12/.  ISs.  and  as  they 
could  be  made  in  the  farm-house  for  3/.  15s.  if  the  taxes 'on  them,  were 
removed  clean  away,  here  is  8(.  3s.  tax  on  soap  and  candles,  for  the/arm- 
huuse  alone. 

We  now  come  to  the  Brandy,  Rum,  and  Gin,  the  tax  on  which  I  count 
as  nothing ;  because  I  hold  them  to  be  pernicious,  and  that  the  farmer, 
or  any  other  man,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  using  them,  is  a  criminal ;  and 
that,  if  any  woman  be  in  that  habit,  she  is  a  loathsome  beast,  and  ought 
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never  to  be  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  mother,  wife,  or  daughter. 
The  heavier  the  tax  on  these  pernicious  and  brutalizing- things  the  better; 
and,  is  it  not  scandalous  to  see  a  tax  of  only  Is.  4±d.  on  nine  or  ten 
shilling's  worth  of  gin,  while  there  is  a  tax  of  15s.  on  one  shilling's 
worth  of  salt  \  Is  this  the  way  to  promote  sobriety  and  "  morality?" 
Lord  Castlereagh,  the  other^day,  said,  that  he  preferred  the  use  of  tea  to 
beer,  by  the  people,  on  the  score  of  morality  ;  why,  then,  not  tax  the 
gin,  as  much,  at  least,  as  he  does  salt,  which  is  an  absolute  necessary  of 
life  ?  Why  not  tax  it  as  much  as  he  does  the  soap  ?  And,  pray,  observe 
how  generous  our  new  Duke  is  as  to  spirits.  He  will  allow  Rum,  and 
even  French  Brandy,  though  he  \vill  not  allow  you  starch,  pepper,  vinegar, 
paper,  books,  tables  or  chairs,  coals,  or  physic  or  coffins ;  and  though  he 
will  allow  you  no  children  \  He  will  allow  your  house  nearly  as  muchjor 
spirits  as  for  sugar  and  tea  ;  he  will  allow  you  as  much,  within  a  shilling, 
for  French  Brandy  alone  as  for  all  the  sugar  used  in  a  farm-house  ?  He 
will  allow  more  half  pints  of  spirits  than  he  allows  pounds  of  sugar,  and 
nearly  as  many  half  pints  as  he  will  allow  pounds  of  soap  or  of  candies  ! 
He  will  allow  as  much  to  be  spent,  all  but  4s.,  in  spirits  as  in  soap  and 
candles,  and  more  than  twice  as  much  as  he  will  allow  to  be  spent  in 
shoes,  boots,  gloves,  breeches,  gaiters,  and  all  other  articles  used  in  the 
family,  made  of  leather.  There's  a  generous  Grenville  !  There's  a  noble 
soul !  There's  a  new  Duke,  and  a  great  statesman  to  judge  of  the  means 
of  making  a  people  happy! 

But  the  Duke  is  so  good  as  to  allow  something  for  wearing  apparel. 
He  does  not  state  the  amount  of  the  clothes  here,  but  merely  the  amount 
of  the  tax,  and  he  generously  gives  a  pound  on  the  whole  for  the  farmer, 
his  wife  and  maid.  He  allows  of  no  laces,  no  tapes,  but,  let  him  know 
that  of  every  yard  of  cheap  calico  two-thirds  and  more  are  tax  and  ex- 
penses of  tax.  Tax  on  the  raw  cotton,  tax  on  all  the  colours,  tax  on  all  the 
materials  that  the  machines  and  manufactory  are  made  of,  tax  on  all 
the  manufacturers  consume,  and  tax  in  every  shape,  till  the  thing  is  on 
tne  back,  besides  a  direct  tax  of  one-fourth  of  the  present  price  of  cheap 
printed  calico.  Nearly  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  woollens,  and  linens 
of  all  sorts ;  and  though  the  stamp  tax  is  taken  off  the  hat,  it  comes  to  be 
loaded  with  tax  on  the  fur,  tax  on  the  oil,  tax  on  the  dye,  tax  on  the 
bristles  that  make  the  brushes  used  in  making  the  hat,  and  on  those 
that  make  the  brush  that  brushes  the  hat  while  in  wear;  unless  indeed, 
which  is  most  probable,  his  Grace  does  not  think  it  necessary  that  the 
farmer  should  have  his  hat  brushed  at  all :  for,  to  see  a  brushed  hat  or 
any  hat  upon  the  head  of  a  wretch  who  is  to  be  the  daily  participator, 
morning  and  evening,  in  one  ounce  of  brown  sugar,  which  he  is  to  share 
with  two  others ;  for  such  a  convict-fed  wretch  to  pretend  to  have  a 
brushed  hat  would  be  to  show  a  mutinous  spirit,  a  spirit  of  insubordi- 
nation, and  might  bring  down  on  his  rebellious  head  a  charge  of  "  sedi- 
tion and  blasphemy  !  "  But,  to  dismiss  this  rubbish ;  this  impudent 
statement  of  a  pound  a-year  tax  on  the  wearing  apparel  of  the  farmer, 
his  wife  and  maid,  consider  all  the  above  taxes,  and  the  taxes  on  the 
draper  and  the  tailor,  of  which  the  consumer  must  pay  a  share,  and  you 
will  find,  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  every  article  of  wearing  apparel 
is  tax;  and,  if  the  clothes  cost  those  three  persons  12/.  only  a-year, 
eight  of  them  are  tax. 

Thus  have  I  gone  through  the  list  of  No.  I.  As  to  the  second,  or  No.  II., 
reserving  for  a  moment  what  I  have  to  say  of  the  number  of  labourers, 
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only  think  of  the  one  married  man  with  one  child  !  Only  think  of  these 
three  persons  being  allowed  a  little  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  brown 
sugar  a  day,  and  one  and  a  half  pint  of  beer  a  day  !  Only  think  of  the 
two  single  men  to  be  allowed  (harvest  time  included)  a  pint  of  beer  a  day 
each,  and  no  tea  or  sugar,  and  no  candlelight !  And  only  think  of  the  tax 
on  their  beer  being  Id.  a  pot,  when  Mr.  Calvert  says  that  he  pays  the 
Government  l\d.  besides  what  the  publican  pays,  which  is  not  less  than 
three  farthings  more,  besides  the  tax  on  the  brewers  horses  and  harness 
and  on  his  tubs  and  every  thing  else!  And  only  think  of  the  "  two 
boys/'  who,  mind,  are  not  to  be  in  the  farm-house,  and  who,  be  they  where 
they  may,  are  to  be  allowed  neither  tea,  nor  sugar,  nor  beer  of  any  sort 
or  kind  !  His  Grace  does, '.in  tlie  overflowing  of  his  generosity,  allow  those 
two  boys  6J  pounds  of  soap  in  a  year ;  and  a  brace  of  pretty  dirty  devils 
they  must  be ;  for,  to  wash  a  smock  frock,  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  stockings 
a  week,  for  each ,  will  take  20  pounds  of  soap  in  the  year  for  the  two ; 
and  still  leave  their  flesh  as  black  as  that  of  negroes,  so  that  to  make 
this  a  brace  of  real  slaves,  they  will  not  be  deficient  even  in  colour  of 
skin. 

So  much  for  the  Buckingham  Bill  of  Fare,  put  forth  in  the  face  of 
a  nation  that  used  to  boast  of  its  good  cheer;  that  used  to  sing  "O! 
the  roast-beef  of  old  England/'  and  that  used  to  laugh  at  the  French 
for  eating  frogs  and  sallad !  And  now  let  us  see  what  articles  the  noble 
Grenvilte  has  wholly  omitted. 

Tobacco  and  snvff  he  allows  none  to  his  seven  men  and  three  women. 
If  these  seven  be  to  have  none,  nobody  else  can  have  any :  slap  goes, 
then,  two  millions  and  a  half  of  revenue,  unless  the  Grenvilles  and 
others  of  the  *'  high  orders  "  be  to  use  all  the  tobacco  !  And  this  would 
be  his  Grace's  way  of  supporting  "  public  faith "  and  preventing 
"  national  bankruptcy."  As  to  raisi?is  and  currants  and  spices  of  all 
sorts,  his  Grace  allows  none  of  them  in  a  farm-house;  neither  does  he 
allow  of  starch,  pepper  or  vinegar  ;  and  away,  of  course,  goes  another 
million  of  revenue.  His  Grace  will  not  allow  the  farmer  of  four  hundred 
acres  of  land  to  have  any  thing  to  pay  for  stamp-duty,  no  lawsuits,  no 
deeds,  no  buying  any  thing  of  a  licensed  person,  no  wills,  no  legacies, 
no  notes  of  hand,  receipts,  newspapers,  almanacks,  fire  insurance,  me- 
dicines (for  horses  or  wife),  no  gold  or  silver  plate,  no  pamphlets,  ad- 
vertisements, no  riding  in  coaches,  hack  or  stage;  and,  as  the  farmer  of 
400  acres  is  to  touch  none  of  these,  who  is  to  do  it  ?  So  his  Grace,  in 
order  to  "  support  public  credit"  sweeps  away  nearly  seven  millions 
more  of  revenue.  His  Grace  suffers  the  farmer  of  400  acres  neither  to 
sell  nor  buy  at  auction  ;  nor  to  use  any  paper ;  nor  to  have  any  books 
(not  even  a  Bible);  nor  to  receive  any  letters;  nor  use  any  coals;  or 
bricks,  or  stones,  or  slate,  or  hemp  (either  in  ropes,  cords,  string,  hal- 
ters, or  sacks),  or  any  Swedish  iron ;  and,  as  to  wine,  it  is  an  abomina- 
tion in  a  farm-house,  especially  where  there  are  to  be  no  christenings 
and  groaninys,  and  where  they  are  to  keep  Christmas  and  Harvest-home 
with  two  whole  ounces  and  more  of  red  sugar  a  day  !  But,  then  his 
Grace  musi  mean  to  lop  off  another  three  or  four  millions  of  revenue,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  "  national  faith  !"  In  short  (and  this  is  the  right 
view  of  the  matter)  there  are  no  taxes,  of  which  the  farmer  of  400  acres 
does  not  participate  in  the  payment.  Now,  then,  this  Grenville  Duke 
of  ours  will  let  him  partake  in  those  only  which  yield  about  eighteen 
millions  a  year  of  clear  revenue  ;  and,  as  the  whole  of  the  taxes  do  now 
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yield  a  revenue  of  Jifty-four  millions,  his  Grace  must  mean  to  cut  off 
thirty-six  millions,  which  is  precisely  what  /  want  to  see  done  •  but 
which  would  be  an  odd  way  of  supporting  what  his  Grace  is  pleased,  in 
condescending  imitation  of  the  monotonous  harbinger  of  summer,  to  call 
"  supporting  of  national  fait  li." 

Let  us  now  see  a  little  about  the  number  of  persons  that  his  Grace 
allows  to  this  farm  of  400  acres.  He  will  have  it  half  grass  land. 
Will  he  cut  the  grass  for  hay  ?  Let  him  add  at  least  thirty  women  for 
a  month.  Will  he  graze  it  ?  This  will  want  shepherds  and  drovers  and 
boys.  But,  in  half  the  cases  at  least,  it  must  be  dairy.  Let  him  put 
three  more  maids  into  the  house  and  two  more  men.  And  even,  then, 
he  has  not  more  than  half  men  and  boys  enough  for  the  arable  land, 
including  the  harvest.  And,  as  to  the  monstrous  idea,  that  there  is  to 
be  only  one  married  labourer  out  of  six,  and  that  that  one  is  to  have  but 
one  child,  do  you  not  treat  it  with  scorn  and  contempt  inexpressible  ? 

His  Grace,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  the  faculty  of  seeing  far  be- 
yond his  nose,  seems  not  to  have  been  able  even  to  get  a  glimpse  at  one 
large  branch  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  farmer ;  namely,  the  taxes  of  the 
smiths,  collarmakers,  wheelwrights,  shoemakers,  tailors,  and  all  other 
tradespeople  that  he  employs,  or  with  whom  he  deals,  in  any  way  what- 
ever. I  shall  have  no  difficulty  here,  because  his  Grace  has,  in  his  lists, 
admitted  the  principle ;  for,  if  the  farmer  pay  the  whole  of  the  taxes  of 
his  ploughman,  who  does  not  live  in  his  house,  he  must  pay  the  whole 
of  the  taxes  of  a  smith  who  works  for  nobody  but  him.  This  is  evident ; 
and,  how  many  farms  of  400  acres  are  a  smith,  his  man  and  a  boy  able 
to  do  the  work  of  ]  Not  more  than  four.  Here  are  pretty  nearly  forty 
horses  to  shoe,  besides  all  the  work  to  be  done  to  wagons,  carts,  ploughs, 
harrows,  prongs,  shovels,  gates,  and  God  knows  what  besides.  One 
collarmaker  may  do  for  eight  such  farms ;  a  wheelwright  for  six ;  but, 
if  you  add  the  shoemaker,  the  tailor,  the  carpenter,  and  the  bricklayer, 
you  will  find  that  the  farmer  of  400  acres  has  to  pay  out  of  the  produce 
of  his  crop,  taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  for  about  fifteen  persons  (including 
children)  in  the  tradesman  branch  of  the  labour  performed  on  his  farm, 
and  which  labour  is  as  necessary  to  him  as  is  the  labour  of  the  plough- 
man himself. 

I  marvel  that  his  Grace  overlooked  this  ;  his  Grace  who  is  so  profound 
a  statesman,  and,  withal,  so  liberal  in  his  allowances !  In  short,  on 
every  thing  that  the  farmer  wants  for  his  use  there  is  a  tax,  and,  be- 
sides this,  he  has  to  pay  a  share  of  the  taxes  of  the  persons  who  supply 
his  wants.  Well,  then,  his  Grace  will  exclaim,  and  do  not  the  eaters  of 
bread  and  meat  pay  the  farmer  all  his  taxes  back  again  ?  Yes,  if  he 
can  get  a  price  high  enough  to  make  them  pay  him  again  ;  but,  if  he 
cannot ;  if  the  Parliament,  by  its  acts,  make  the  money  in  the  country 
so  small  in  quantity,  that  he  cannot  get  a  price  high  enough  to  enable 
him  to  pay  himself  for  what  he  lays  out,  those  who  eat  the  meat  and 
bread  do  not  pay  him  back  what  he  has  paid  in  taxes  ;  and  he  sinks  his 
capital,  and  becomes  a  ruined  man.  And  this  is  the  course  in  which 
your  husbands  are  now  proceeding.  If  so  much  were  not  taken  away  in 
taxes,  there  would  be  more  left  for  other  purposes ;  but,  if  the  produce 
be  so  heavily  loaded  with  taxes,  that  the  farmer  has  not  enough  out  of 
the  produce  to  pay  rent  with,  the  rent  must  go  unpaid  ;  or,  it  must  come 
out  of  the  farmer's  capital.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  I  rent  a  hundred 
acres  at  a  hundred  a-year  and  am  doing  veiy  well ;  keeping  up  my  stock, 
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and  saving  40  pounds  a-year.  Suppose  the  government  to  lay  taxes  on 
my  necessaries  of  life  and  implements,  things  that  I  cannot  do  without, 
to  the  amount  of  140  pounds  a-year.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  Why, 
that  I  cannot  save  any  thing,  and  that  I  can  pay  no  rent,  unless  I  sell 
off  part  of  my  stock,  to  pay  the  rent  with.  The  next  year  I  must  sell 
more  of  my  stock  to  pay  rent  with.  And,  thus,  the  landlord  gets  my 
capital,  and  I  am  ruined.  Well,  but  why  do  I  not  put  a  price  on  my 
produce  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  pay  my  rent  and  to  save  as  before  ? 
So  I  would ;  but,  the  general  amount  of  prices  in  any  country  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  money  circulating  in  that  country  compared  with  the 
number  and  amount  of  money  transactions  ;  and,  if  the  quantity  of 
money  be  the  same  after  my  taxes  be  laid  on  as  it  was  before,  my  prices 
cannot  rise  with  my  taxes.  During  the  last  war,  the  taxes  rose  from 
thirteen  to  more  than  sixty  millions  a-year  and  still  the  farmers  grew 
rich  ;  but,  then,  observe,  the  money  increased  even  faster  than  the  taxes, 
and  the  prices  rose  in  proportion.  But  now,  the  Same  taxes  (all  but  a 
fourth)  remain  ;  and  the  quantity  of  money  is  brought  back  to  nearly 
what  it  was  before  the  taxes  were  augmented.  This  is  the  reason  why 
your  husbands  cannot  get  high  price  to  pay  them  back  the  taxes;  and 
therefore  it  is  that  they  cannot  pay  rents,  except  out  of  their  capitals. 

This  brings  me  to  the  other  causes  of  the  farmers'  ruin,  the  present 
rent  and  tithes.  The  taxes  alone  would,  in  time,  leave  the  farmer  little ; 
they  would  make  him  a  low  and  poor  man  ;  but,  when  there  are  rent 
and  tithes,  in  addition  to  the  taxes,  the  candle  is  lighted  at  both  ends  ; 
and  especially  where  the  rent  and  tithes  were  agreed  on  at  a  time  when 
prices  were  higher  than  they  are  now.  Precisely  what  sum  goes  away 
in  the  year,  in  taxes,  from  a  farmer  of  400  acres,  it  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
quite  impossible  to  tell.  Such  a  farmer  shares  in  all  the  taxes ;  and, 
therefore,  the  plainest  view  to  take  of  this  matter  is  this.  Before  the 
last  war  (in  the  year  1790)  prices  of  farm-produce  were,  and  had  been 
for  years,  much  about  what  they  are  now.  Then  the  whole  of  the  taxes 
in  Great  Britain  amounted  to  less  than  thirteen  millions  a-year;  and 
they  now  amount  to  more  than  fifty-three,  millions  a-year.  So  that  it 
must  be  madness,  downright  insanity,  in  any  one  not  to  see  at  once,  that 
every  farm  of  400  acres  must  now  pay  more  than  four  times  as  much  in 
taxes  as  it  paid  then  ;  and,  if  farmers,  upon  the  same  rents  and  tithes 
that  they  paid  then ;  if  with  four  times  as  much  tax,  can  pay  the  rents 
and  tithes  of  1790,  what  a  fine  time  of  it  must  they  have  had  in  1790, 
and  what  generous  people  the  landlords  and  parsons  of  those  days  must 
have  been  !  But,  the  case  is  a  great  deal  worse  than  this,  for  the  farmer 
now  pays  (until  he  breaks)  much  greater  rents  and  tithes  than  he  paid 
in  1790,  besides  paying  more  than  four  times  the  taxes  that  he  paid  in 
1790.  He,  therefore,  unless  he  give  way,  unless  he  get  out  of  the 
scrape  some  way  or  other,  must  be  completely  ruined  ;  for  all  his  capital, 
all  his  stock,  must  go  to  the  taxing  tribe,  the  landlord  and  the  parson. 

I  shall  be  told,  and  so  you  are  told,  I  dare  say,  in  the  "  religious 
tracts  "  that  the  parsons  circulate  about,  that  a  tenth  is  a  tenth  now  as 
well  as  in  1790.  But,  I  beg  you  to  hear  me  upon  this  subject.  Get 
half  an  ounce  more  of  candle  from  his  Grace,  just  to  read,  three  times 
over,  this  one  paragraph.  A  tenth  is  certainly  a  tenth  now  as  well  as  in 
1790 ;  but  a  tenth  that  your  husbands  pay  jour  times  as  much  taxes  to 
get  as  they  paid  to  get  a  tenth  in  1790,  makes  the  tenth  now  a  very 
different  tiling  from  tho  tenth  then  ! — Now  snuff  the  little  bit  of  candle, 
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— If  I  have  a  ten-acre  field  of  wheat,  on  which  I  have  expended  no  tax, 
and  another,  in  all  other  respects  like,  on  which  I  have  expended  ten 
pounds  in  tax,  does  not  the  parson  take  away  a  pound  more  from  the 
latter  field  than  from  the  former  ?  Yes,  as  clear  as  daylight. — And  now 
let  his  Grace's  bit  of  candle  expire  in  the  socket ;  for,  you  must  not  be 
that  sensible  woman  that  most  farmers'  wives  are,  if  any  parson  can  now 
persuade  you,  that  the  tenth  of  1822  is  the  same  thing  as  the  tenth  of 
1790;  or,  if  he  can  make  you  believe,  that  he  does  not  now,  in  addition 
to  a  tenth  of  the  crop,  get  from  your  husband  an  amount  equal  to  that  of 
a  tenth  part  of  all  the  taxes  that  the  farm  pays.  Get  the  Rector  or 
Vicar  of  your  parish,  if  he  should  happen  to  live  any  where  in  your  part 
of  the  country,  to  come  and  see  you,  and  to  partake  of  a  comfortable 
Buckingham  dish  of  tea ;  read  this  to  him  (without  telling  him  who 
wrote  it),  and  just  watch  him  a  bit,  and  hear  what  he  says  !  If  he  look 
as  if  nothing  were  the  matter  of  him  ;  if  he  talk  coolly  ;  if  he  reason  ; 
listen  to  him  with  all  due  attention  ;  but,  if  he  change  colour;  if  his  lips 
quiver,  and  if  he  begin  to  rail  against  the  writer,  and  to  accuse  him  of 
"  sedition  and  blasphemy,"  get  rid  of  him  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  make 
up  your  mind,  that  he  is  wrong  and  that  I  am  right. 

3.  Now,  then,  it  being  manifest  that  ruin  must  finally  fall  on  every 
farmer,  however  rich  he  may  be,  that  has  present  taxes,  rents  and  tithes 
to  pay  out  of  the  prices  of  1790,  it  is  equally  manifest,  that  the  present 
rents  ought  to  be  reduced  to  those  of  1790,  and  that  three-fourths  of 
the  present  taxes  ought  to  be  taken  off.  You  will  say,  that  your  hus- 
bands have  not  the  power  to  cause  taxes  to  be  taken  off.  I  know  that 
very  well.  And  I  also  know,  that  many  of  them  are  bound  by  lease  to 
pay,  not  only  rents  as  high  as  those  of  1790,  but  a  great  deal  higher. 
How  to  get  them  out  of  these  bonds,  J  know  not;  but,  where  they  are 
not  bound,  they  can,  surely,  get  out  of  giving  up  your  last  gown  to  go  to 
deck  out  the  waiting  gentlewomen  of  the  landlords'  and  parsons'  wives  ! 
For  mind,  this  is  what  they  are  now  doing.  Every  penny  (except  in  a 
few  peculiar  instances)  that  the  landlord  and  parson  get  from  the  farmer, 
comes,  not  out  of  the  gains,  not  out  of  the  increase,  not  out  of  the  pro- 
duce, of  the  farm,  but  out  of  the  capital,  or  stock,  of  the  farmer,  who  is, 
and  who  must  be,  every  day  becoming  a  poorer  and  poorer  man  ;  while 
the  landlord  and  the  parson,  if  one  get  his  rent  and  the  other  his  tithe, 
are  gaining,  as  they  long  have  been  gaining,  by  the  farmers'  loss. 

If,  therefore,  no  alteration  be  made  in  the  rent  and  tithe,  it  is  madness 
for  any  man  to  remain  in  a  farm.  I  know  how  unwilling  farmers  are  to 
quit,  I  know  how  many  thousands  have  remained  till  they  became 
paupers ;  and  I  know  what  pains  base  and  wicked  and  covetous  and 
fraudulent  men  have  taken  to  persuade  them  that  "  things  will  come 
round  again."  Alas  !  things  will  never  come  round  again  !  Things  can 
never  come  round  again  !  And,  every  thing  that  I  have  seen,  and  that  I 
yet  see,  convinces  me,  that  the  course  of  events  will  be  this  :  that  the 
main  body  of  the  farmers,  actuated  by  the  fear  of  being  out  of  business 
on  the  one  hand,  and  buoyed  up  by  false  hopes  on  the  other  hand,  will 
continue  to  pay  rents  as  long  as  they  have  a  shilling  left;  that  they  will 
drop  off  into  the  pauper-list  one  by  one;  that  their  places  will  be  sup- 
plied by  a  species  of  bailiffs  ;  that  rents  will  cease,  by  degrees,  all  over 
the  country  ;  that  the  landlords  will  become  of  little  account ;  and  that, 
at  no  very  distant  day,  the  land  being  unable  to  pay  taxes  and  tithes  too, 
these  latter  will  be  ''dealt  with  according  to  law,"  as  so  many  of  the 
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Radical  Reformers  have  been;  and  that,  at  last,  if  no  unexpected  event 
occur,  the  tax-gatherers,  under  some  name  or  other,  will  appoint  the 
bailiffs  to  the  farms. 

I  may  be  deceived  as  to  these  forebodings,  and  I  wish  I  may ;  but  (and 
I  beg  you  to  remark  and  remember  it)  those  who  bid  the  farmers  to  have 
hope,  bid  them  to  hope  that  their  prices  will  rise.  This  (and  let  your 
husbands  note  it  well)  is  the  only  ground  of  hope,  that  these  silly,  or 
knavish,  men  have  to  rest  on.  They  have  no  hope  but  this  ;  and  they 
talk  of  no  hope  but  this.  And,  such  being-  the  case,  what  a  shame  is  it, 
that  there  should  be  one  single  farmer  in  all  England  so  weak,  so  child- 
ish, so  miserably  foolish  as  to  believe  them;  and  so  scandalously  un- 
mindful of  his  duty  to  his  wife  and  family,  as  to  keep  any  farm  (that  he 
can,  by  any  means,  get  rid  of)  at  any  rent  at  all  \  How  can  prices  rise, 
when  there  is  a  law  in  existence  that  must  make  the  circulating  money 
less  in  quantity  than  it  now  is?  Have  not  your  husbands  seen  a 
bad  crop  and  a  wet  harvest,  and  have  they  not  seen  their  prices  con- 
tinue  to  fall  ?  What  will  convince  them  then  ?  What  will  open  their 
eyes  ? 

In  1814,  just  after  the  peace,  I  said,  that  it  was  impossible  to  pay  the 
present  taxes  unless  the  prices  were  high.  Mr.  Huskisson,  now  one  of 
the  King's  Ministers,  said  the  same.  He  said,  that,  even  if  the  landlords 
were  to  give  up  all  their  rents,  fifty  or  sixty  millions  of  taxes  could  not  be 
paid  without  prices  twice  as  great  as  they  were  in  the  year  1790.  This 
gentleman,  has  now  changed  his  tone ;  but  he  is  now  a  Minister,  and  was 
not  one  in  1814!  Truth  does  not  change,  however;  and  it  is  unques- 
tionably true,  that  the  present  taxes  cannot  be  paid  by  present  prices, 
even  if  all  rents  be  given  up.  That  is  to  say,  even  though  the  landlords 
give  up  all  rents  and  become  paupers  themselves,  still  the  farmers  cannot 
go  on  with  the  present  taxes  without  sinking  into  beggary.  They  must 
have  the  tithes  taken  off  as  well  as  the  rents  ;  and,  even  then,  though 
they  will  sink  more  slowly,  they  must  become  mere  bailiffs  to  the  tax- 
gatherers. 

Yet,  this  Mr.  HUSKISSON  is  one  of  those,  who  would  persuade  the  half- 
ruined  farmers  that  things  will  mend ;  that  things  will  come  round  ;  that 
prices  will  rise  ;  when  it  is  as  impossible  as  it  is  to  make  yesterday  re- 
turn. All  the  time,  however,  that  the  farmers  can  be  made  to  believe 
this,  they  are  hastening  on  to  utter  ruin.  In  some  cases  they  are  led 
along  by  reduction  of  rent  and  tithe.  Those  who  reduce,  doubtless,  in 
some  cases,  mean  well ;  but  they  are  deceived  themselves  as  much  as  the 
farmers  are.  They  are  not  necessarily  wise  men,  because  they  own  land. 
They  think,  that  it  is  impossible  that  things  should  not  come  round  ;  but, 
they  can  give  you  no  reason  for  this.  Let  me  hope,  that  no  farmer  who 
reads  this  will  be  encouraged  to  proceed  with  a  farm  by  having  a  part  of 
his  rent  taken  off.  Take  off  the  whole,  and  then  the  whole  of  the  tithe, 
and  he  may  get  along  for  a  little  while ;  at  least,  he  will  be  able  to  quit 
when  he  likes  ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  let  me  beseech  you  to  lay  by  some 
few  pieces  of  gold  against  a  rainy  day ;  for,  there  is  no  one  can  tell 
what  may  happen. 

But,  you  will  ask,  is  there  no  means  of  giving  relief.  Yes,  taking  off' 
the  taxes,  or  a  great  part  of  them  ;  not  a  shilling  a  bushel  on  malt,  but  a 
large  part  of  the  whole  of  the  taxes.  This  would  leave  the  farmer  money 
to  pay  fair  rent  with,  and  would  make  his  tithe  much  less  than  it  is  now, 
as  I  have  clearly  shown  you  above,  And,  if  you  ask  why  the  taxes  are 
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not  taken  off,  you  bring1  me  to  my  third  point,  namely,  that,  to  obtain  this 
there  must  be  a  Reform  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

III.  Lord  Castlereagh  said,  the  other  day,  that  a  Reform  of  Parlia- 
ment would  not  raise  the  price  of  corn  a  farthing  a  bushel.  And,  who 
ever  said  it  would  ?  and  who  but  very  foolish  or  veiy  wicked  men  ever 
wished  the  price  of  corn  to  be  raised  ?  But,  all  good  men,  all  men  who 
do  not  wish  to  see  the  farmers  and  tradesmen  utterly  ruined  and  the  la- 
bourers starved  or  made  paupers  of,  wish  to  see  the  taxes  reduced.  That 
is  the  thing  that  a  reformed  Parliament  is  wanted  for,  and  that  is  the  first 
thing  that  a  reformed  Parliament  would  do,  and  do  effectually  and  in- 
stantly. This,  and  this  alone,  can  save  fanners  that  cling-  to  their  farms ; 
but,  unless  the  farmers  throughout  the  country  manfully  come  forward 
and  askfor  this  reform,  unless  the  yeomanry  do  this,  reform  will  never 
be  obtained  in  the  manner  that  all  good  men  wish  it  to  be  obtained. 

We  all  know  that  some  taxes  are  necessary  to  the  support  of  govern- 
ment, and  that  without  government,  there  can  be  no  peace  or  safety  in 
society;  but,  do  you  think,  that  we  want  a  more  expensive  army  and 
navy  now,  in  time  of  profound  peace,  than  we  wanted  during  the  last 
peace  ?  What  must  you  think,  then,  when  you  are  told,  that  the  army 
and  navy  costs  more  than  four  times  as  much  now  as  it  did  during  the 
last  peace  ?  But,  what  must  you  think  when  you  are  told,  that  a  navy  of 
twenty  thousand  seamen  and  marines  costs  nearly  three  times  as  much  as 
a  navy  of  the  same  numbers  cost  in  the  last  peace  ? 

Here  are  the  things  that  ruin  the  farmers  ;  here  are  the  things  that  call 
for  a  Reform  of  Parliament,  it  being  the  opinion  of  every  man  of  sense, 
that  these  things  never  will  be  altered,  unless  there  be  a  House  of  Com- 
mons chosen  by  the  people  at  large.  I  have  before  mentioned  the  im- 
mense sums  received  by  the  family  of  Grenville.  Now,  do  you  think, 
that,  if  the  people  at  large  had  the  choosing-  of  those  who  manage  the 
money  concerns  of  the  nation,  that  that  family  would  ever  have  received 
all  that  money  ?  I  suppose  that  a  farm  of  400  acres  pays,  at  least  500/. 
a-year  in  taxes  of  all  sorts  and  in  all  manner  of  ways.  So  that  the  two 
uncles  of  this  Duke  of  Buckingham  now  receive  out  of  the  taxes  a  sum 
equal  to  the  taxes  paid  by  fourteen  400  acre  farms,  on  which  farms  about 
460  people  (old  and  young)  depend  in  some  way  or  other.  They  take 
as  much  for  doing  nothing  as  would  support  233  labourers'  families  at  30 
pound  a-year  each  family  !  Is  this  what  the  farmers  can  like  ?  And  yet 
it  was  against,  and  is  against,  these  things  that  the  Radicals  complained 
and  still  complain,  and  that  they  did  want,  and  do  want,  to  put  an  end 
Can  you  see  any  good  reason  why  Mr.  WYNN,  the  cousin  of  this 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  should  have  received  1200/.  a-year  for  doing 
nothing  from  1807  to  1822,  merely  because  he  had  been  receiving  a  large 
salary  for  four  years  before  that  time  ?  And,  will  any  one  pretend  to 
say,  that  the  taxes  were  necessary  that  went  to  pay  this  man  these  large 
sums  of  money  ?  As  I  am  speaking  of  this  Ambassador,  I  will  speak  of 
the  whole.  We  had,  in  1808  (I  can  find  no  account  of  later  date)  24 
Ministers  at  Foreign  Courts  ;  and  we  had  45  such  Ministers  in  pay  be- 
sides these;  so  that  we  had  in  all,  69  Ambassadors  and  other  Ministers. 
The  whole  45  received  in  the  year  1808,  57,5891.,  though  performing  no 
service  at  all  ;  and  some  of  them  had  been  paid  in  this  way  for  upwards 
of  40  years  !  A  Mr.  DUTENS,  who  had  been  a  charge  d'affaires  at  Turin 
for  13  months,  from  June  1761  to  July  1762,  had,  in  1808,  been  receiv- 
ing a  pension  of  300/,  a-year  during  the  whole  of  the  time ;  that  is  to 
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say,  during  forty- six  years;  that  is  to  say,  11,800/.  for  thirteen  months' 
as  charge  d'affaires. 

When  we  think  of  these  things,  is  it  any  wonder  that  farmers  are  im- 
poverished, and  that  the  labourers  become  paupers?  That  which  is  taken 
away  to  keep  these  people  and  their  troops  of  servants,  cannot  be  kept 
for  the  feeding  and  clothing  of  you,  your  husbands  and  children,  and  to 
help  keep  the  labourers  from  becoming  paupers.  There  was  a  Mr. 
GEORGE  CANNING  that  you  may  have  heard  of,  who  was  sent  as  an  Am- 
bassador to  Portugal  (where  there  was  no  king  or  queen  or  sovereign) 
with  a  salary  of  14.000/.  a-year ;  or  enough  to  support  466  labourers' 
families  at  301.  a  family.  To  enumerate  all  the  instances  of  public  mo- 
ney, or  taxes,  bestowed  in  this  sort  of  way,  and  in  pensions  and  sinecures, 
would  fill  twenty  such  pamphlets  as  this.  The  very  t;  i  that  you  would 
have  to  pay  on  the  pamphlets  would  cost  more  than  a  month's  tea  and 
sugar  on  the  scale  of  the  Buckingham  Bill  of  Fare.  But,  I  cannot  help 
mentioning  Mr.  William  Huskisson,  above-named,  who,  in  1801,  obtained 
a  pension  for  life  of  1,200/.  a-year,  always  to  be  paid  him,  except  when 
he  should  hold  an  office  of  2,000/.  a-year.  This  affectionate  husband 
took  care  of  his  wife  too,  Mrs.  Emily  Huskisson,  who  had  a  pension  of 
600/.  a-year  settled  on  her,  to  commence  at  her  husband's  death.  It 
has  pleased  God  to  spare  this  loving  husband  to  enjoy  a  fat  place,  and 
to  tell  the  farmers  that  they  want  nothing  but  bad  crops  to  relieve  them  ! 
Mrs.  Emily  Huskisson  would,  I  suppose,  not  much  relish  a  dish  of  tea 
according  to  the  Buckingham  Bill  of  Fare  !  And,  yet,  it  would  be  hard 
to  show,  that  she  has  a  better  right  to  a  good  dish  of  tea  than  you  have. 
You  have  already  thought,  perhaps,  that  the  Grenvilles  have  taken  care 
to  provide  for  a  good  dish  of  tea ;  but,  in  an  account  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment in  1808  (since  which  time  there  has  been  none),  the  wife  of  Lord 
Grenville,  one  of  the  uncles  of  our  Duke,  stands  with  a  pension  of  1500/. 
a-year  settled  on  her,  to  commence  at  her  husband's  death,  and  to  con- 
tinue for  her  life.  But  in  this  account  (which  is  hardly  grown  less  bulky) 
there  are  hundreds  of  ladies,  young  and  old,  and  some  little  girls,  pen- 
sioned out  of  the  taxes  that  we  pay.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  striking 
thing  of  all  is,  that,  for  many  years  past,  for  twelve  years  at  least, 
100,000/.  a-year  has  been  voted  by  our  Parliament  out  of  our  taxes,  to 
assist  the  "poor  clergy  "  of  the  Church  of  England  !  So  that  this  enor- 
mously rich  Church,  several  scores  of  the  clergy  of  which  are  rolling  in 
wealth,  must,  besides  all  the  tithes  and  glebe,  have  these  immense  sums 
given  it  out  of  the  taxes,  in  order  to  relieve  its  "  poor  clergy  !" 

And  here  let  me  observe,  that  our  Duke  of  Buckingham,  when  he 
mentioned  his  Bill  of  Fare,  observed,  that  "he  was  persuaded  that  one 
"  of  the  most  effectual  modes  of  relieving  the  farmer  would  be  the 
"  adoption  of  some  measure  which  should  restore  the  poor  to  their 
"  ancient  condition  of  earning  their  own  bread,  instead  of  living  on  the 
"•  country  as  annuitants."  Now,  what  a  slap  in  the  face  is  here  to  all 
the  above  fine  persons,  who  certainly  do  "  live  on  the  country  !"  Oh, 
rny  lord  Duke,  I'll  tell  you  the  measures  to  adopt,  and  the  first  is,  to  take 
oft"  all  the  pensions,  sinecures  and  grants,  which  now  take  away  as  much 
as  would,  if  not  raised  in  taxes,  put,  in  great  part,  an  end  to  the  pauper- 
ism. He  says  nothing  about  giving  such  immense  sums  to  relieve  the 
parsons'  wives  and  children,  but  the  wives  and  children  of  the  labourers  ; 
these  are  called  annuitants,  living  on  the  country  !  What  are  all  the 
ladies,  old,  young,  and  little  girls,  on  the  pension-list  ?  Are  not  they 
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annuitants,  "  living  on  the  country  ?"  And  who  is  "  the  country  ?  " 
Those  who  work  to  raise  the  food  and  raiment,  or  those  who  eat  and  wear 
them  in  idleness  ? 

It  is  the  taxes,  and  (wherever  they  exist)  exorbitant  rents  and  tithes 
that  make  paupers.  The  farmer,  pressed  by  the  tax-gatherer  (and  by  the 
landlord  and  the  parson  if  rent  and  tithes  be  too  high),  has  not  a  suffi- 
ciency to  give  in  wages.  The  labourer,  for  this  reason,  is  compelled  to 
become  a  pauper  or  to  starve,  and  no  man  will  die  of  starvation,  if  he  can 
get  at  food.  The  taxes,  therefore,  which  take  so  much  away  from  the 
farmer,  and  out  of  the  wages  of  labour  itself,  make  the  paupers ;  and 
this  we  see  clearly  proved  in  the  fact,  that,  now  the  taxes  are  four  times 
as  great  as  they  were  in  1790,  the  poor-rates  are  also  four  times  as  great. 
When  a  farmer  now  breaks  (as  thousands  do)  is  he  not  made  a  poor  man 
by  the  taxes  ?  And,  when  he  becomes  a  pauper,  is  it  his  fault,  or  the 
fault  of  those  who  have  imposed  such  ruinous  taxation  ?  To  blame  the 
labourers  is  horribly  unjust.  Take  off  the  taxes,  and  they  will  no  longer 
be  paupers,  any  more  than  their  great  grandfathers  were.  To  them  no 
part  of  the  blame  belongs.  They  did  not  lay  on  the  misery-making 
taxes ;  nor  have  they  had  any  power  to  cause  them  to  be  taken  off.  Some 
of  them  have  attempted  to  effect  this;  and  their  reward  has  been  dreadful 
abuse  and  more  dreadful  punishment.  Your  husbands  have  had  some 
power ;  but,  that  power  they  have  used  to  keep  taxes  on,  and  not  to  take 
them  off.  When  the  labourer  receives  nine  shillings,  four  at  the  least  are 
for  the  tax-gatherer  ;  for  nothing  can  he  wear  or  swallow  that  is  not  taxed, 
unless  he  dress  in  fig-leaves,  eat  dirt,  and  drink  water.  'It  is  Jive  shil- 
lings, therefore,  and  not  nine,  that  he  receives  ;  and  yet  he  is  now  told, 
that  he  ought  to  earn  his  bread,  and  not  be  an  "  annuitant  living  on  the 
country  !"  He  lives  on  nobody;  but  enough  live  on  him.  His  toil  keeps 
enough  of  others  in  idleness  ;  and,  surely,  he  is  to  have  as  much  food  as 
will  barely  keep  him  alive  !  Long  enough,  and  too  long,  have  we  heard 
farmers  inveighing  against  the  poor.  Everlasting  outcry  against  the 
poor-rates  ;  but  none  against  the  taxes  that  cause  the  poor-rates.  Bitter 
invectives,  loud  reproaches,  on  the  defenceless  and  broken-hearted  labour- 
ers, without  whom  farmers  are  nothing;  but,  nothing  but  civility  towards 
the  tax-gatherers  and  tax-eaters  of  all  descriptions. 

Upon  every  principle  hitherto  known  amongst  men,  "the  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,"  that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  evident  meaning  of 
our  Saviour,  worthy  of  an  ample  sufficiency  of  food  and  raiment.  The 
law  of  nature  tells  us,  that,  of  the  food  and  raiment  raised  from  the  land 
or  caught  in  the  chase,  the  first  portion  belongs  to  the  husbandman  and 
the  hunter.  Moses*  law,  that  is  the  law  of  God,  forbids  to  muzzle  the  ox 
while  he  is  treading  out  the  corn,  a  command  which  shows  how  careful 
we  ought  to  be  to  be  just,  considerate,  kind,  humane,  and  even  grateful 
towards  all  those  who  perform  the  toils  of  the  community.  Base  is  the 
man  who  can  be  happy,  who  can  enjoy  himself,  while  he  has  reason  to 
suspect  that  he  owes  any  part  of  his  enjoyments  to  the  unrequited  toil  of 
another;  and,  what  must  those  be,  who  can  wallow  in  wealth  and  luxury, 
procured  them  by  the  labour  of  others;  who  can  see  those  others  perishing 
with  hunger  and  nakedness,  and  condescend  even  to  notice  them  only  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  them  with  insult ! 

The  middle  class  of  society  have  a  wrong  and  blind  bias  whenever  they 
lean  to  the  higher  rather  than  the  lower.  The  lower  are  their  natural 
allies.  Without  these  they  are  nothing.  If  the  labourer  be  degraded 
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into  a  slave,  the  farmer's  turn  comes  next.  And,  if  the  labourers  of 
England  had  not  become  miserable  paupers,  and  been  nick-named  the 
"  peasantry ,  the  population  \'  if  their  bill  of  fare  had  not  long  been 
potatoes  and  water,  we  never  should  have  seen  two  ounces  of  red  sugar 
set  down  as  the  daily  treat  of  the  farmer  of  four  hundred  acres  and  his 
wife.  But  (and  mark  it  well)  if  two  labouring  boys  are  to  have  neither 
tea,  sugar,  nor  beer  of  any  kind,  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other,  then 
two  ounces  of  red  sugar  is  too  great  a  luxury  for  the  farmer  and  his 
wife  !  Let  this  sink  deeply  into  your  minds.  The  thought  of  seeing-  you 
brought  into  this  state  of  degradation  has  entered  one  man's  mind,  at 
any  rate  ;  and  the  thought  has,  too,  been  openly,  and  even  ostentatiously, 
avowed. 

This  never  would  have  been  the  case ;  such  a  thought  as  this  never 
would  have  entered  the  mind  of  any  man  in  former  times,  before  En- 
glish labourers  were  bowed  down  to  the  earth,  as  they  have  been  within 
the  last  thirty  years  especially.  In  this  work  of  degradation  the  farmers 
have  had  their  part;  and,  the  consequences  are  before  us  :  an  innumera- 
ble host  of  pampered  and  insolent  tax-eaters,  and  a  "  yeomanry,"  each 
of  whose  families  is  to  be  regaled  with  two  ounces  of  sixpenny  sugar  a 
day !  While  the  farmers  were  efficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  taxation 
and  of  rent  and  tithe  paying  too ;  while  the  high  prices  and  the  depre- 
ciated money  enabled  them  to  wring  from  the  labourer  a  sufficiency  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  taxation  without  practising  much  of  frugality 
themselves;  Oh!  then  they  were  the  "  yeomanry/'  the  "enlightened 
yeomanry,"  the  "sound  part  of  the  country ;"  but  now,  that  the  unspar- 
ing hand  of  taxation  is  grasping  at  their  capital,  and  they  begin  to  cry 
out  in  their  turn;  now  one  calls  them  "populace;"  another  appeals 
from  them  to  *'  the  education  of  the  country,"  a  third  bids  them  "put 
on  smock  frocks,"  and  a  fourth  allots  to  each  family  of  "enlightened 
yeomanry  "  two  ounces  of  sixpenny  sugar  a  day  !  Let  this  be  a  warning 
to  the  farmers  :  let  them  see,  before  it  be  too  late,  that  there  is  no 
safety,  no  chance  of  escape  for  them,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  mass 
of  the  people. 

Nay,  it  is  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  the  greater  part  of  landlords 
also  and  even  of  tithe-owners.  Mr.  WESTERN  says,  that  the  Sheriff's 
officers  (much  more  efficient  men  in  this  way  than  Radicals)  are  going 
round  to  the  farmers  of  Essex  as  fast  as  they  can.  The  farmer's  capital 
goes  first ;  but  it  is  only  the  precursor  of  the  rent  and  the  tithe.  So  that 
landlords  and  parsons,  as  well  as  farmers,  have  no  hope  but  in  the  mass 
of  the  just  and  loyal  people.  How  quickly  would  a  reform  take  place  if 
any  considerable  body  of  landlords  and  yeomen  came  forward  in  the 
cause !  How  efficient  would  their  remonstrances  be,  seconded,  as  they 
every  where  would  be,  by  the  undivided  voice  of  the  mass  of  the  people  ! 
But,  it  is  for  them  now  to  call  on  the  people  :  the  people  have  long  enough, 
and  much  too  long,  called  on  them  in  vain.  At  any  rate,  if  the  landlord, 
from  his  false  pride  and  true  baseness  suffer  his  last  acre  to  be  taken 
away,  do  you  take  care  that  your  husbands'  last  shilling  be  not  first  taken 
away  by  the  landlord. 

To  you,  the  farmers'  wives,  it  belongs  to  do  much.  A  man  is  coward 
indeed,  who  is  insensible  to  the  reproach  of  lack  of  spirit,  coming  from 
a  female  tongue.  You  should  consider,  that  even  the  Buckingham  Bill  of 
Fare  is  luxury  to  what  awaits  you  and  your  children  in  the  poor-house. 
And  at  what  stage  short  of  the  poor-house  are  you  to  rest,  unless  the 
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hand  of  taxation  relax  its  grasp?  But,  how  much  worse  off  than  ordi- 
nary paupers  will  you  and  your  family  be  ?  The  recollection  of  past 
prosperity,  though  it  were  unembittered  by  any  consciousness  of  cruelty 
or  injustice  towards  the  poor,  would  inflict  on  you  sufferings  that  are  un- 
known to  the  common  pauper,  who,  with  mind  habituated  to  degradation 
and  without  knowing  what  hope  or  emulation  means,  seeks  only  for  what 
is  requisite  to  satisfy  the  calls  of  hunger.  Those,  who,  after  a  long  ca- 
reer of  prosperity,  have  had,  in  days  of  decline  and  misery,  to  experience 
the  effect  of  blandishments  and  caresses  exchanged  for  neglect  and  scorn; 
those,  and  those  only,  can  anticipate  the  sufferings  that  await  you  and 
your  children,  unless  you  instantly  resolve  to  do  all  that  in  you  lies  to 
save  something  from  the  wreck  that  awaits  eveiy  farmer's  family  not 
already  dashed  to  pieces. 

Fling  from  you  with  disdain  the  vague  hope,  unsupported  as  it  is  by 
reason  or  experience,  that  "those  at  the  head  of  affairs  must  know  best, 
and  that,  surely,  they  will  not  let  you  be  reduced  to  beggary."  If  they 
must  know  best,  how  come  you  in  your  present  state  ?  If  they  must  know 
best,  why  have  so  many  thousands  of  farmers'  families  already  had  the 
beds  taken  from  under  them  ?  If  they  must  know  best,  why  is  it  that  all 
their  plans  have  failed,  that  all  their  expectations  have  been  disap- 
pointed, that  all  their  predictions  have  been  falsified?  If  they  must 
know  best,  how  is  it  that  they,  in  one  and  the  same  breath,  regret  the 
existence  of  too  much  food  and  encourage  projects  for  checking  the  in- 
crease of  mouths?  If  they  must  know  best,  how  is  it  that  the  calling  of 
the  farmer,  heretofore  steady  as  the  sun  that  warms  the  earth  and  safe  as 
the  earth  itself,  has,  under  their  sway,  become  more  uncertain  than  the 
winds  and  more  perilous  than  the  rocks  and  billows  ?  If  they  must  know 
best,  how  is  it,  that  they  now  confess,  that  they  know  not  what  to  do,  and 
that  this  greatest  of  all  national  concerns  must  be  left  to  chance  ? 

Away,  then,  with  this  blind  reliance.  Consider  well  your  situation. 
Weigh  carefully  your  dangers  and  your  duties.  Employ  all  your  powerful 
influence.  If  the  wreck  must  come,  save,  as  you  would  save  your  lives, 
some  pieces  of  gold ;  and,  above  all  things,  remember,  at  your  down- 
laying  and  up-rising  remember,  the  two  ounces  of  sixpenny  sugar  ! 

I  am, 

With  sincere  respect, 
Your  friend  and  most  obedient  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 
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"  If  a  man  die,  and  have  no  son,  then  ye  shall  cause  his  inheritance  to  pass 
unto  his  daughter.  And  if  he  have  no  daughter,  then  yc  shall  give  his  inherit- 
ance unto  his  brethren.  And  if  he  have  no  brethren,  then  ye  shall  give  his  in- 
heritance unto  his  father's  brethren.  And  if  his  father  have  no  brethren,  then 
ye  shall  give  his  inheritance  unto  his  kinsman  that  is  next  to  him  of  his  family, 
and  he  shall  possess  it." — NUMBERS,  ch.  xxvii,  v.  8 — 11. 

"  If  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and  specially  for  those  of  his  own  house,  he 
hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  ivorse  than  an  infidel." — PAUL  to  TIM.  ch.  v.  v.  8. 


(Political  Register,  March,  1822.) 


THE  insignificance  of  the  man,  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
article  would  make  an  apology  necessary  for  my  taking-  up,  in  this  way, 
any  portion  of  the  time  of  my  readers,  who  might  very  reasonably  say, 
"What  is  the  conduct  of  this  banker  to  us?"  But,  the  public  prints 
have,  for  years  past,  been  infested  with  praises  on  him  and  on  the  woman 
who  is  now  his  widow;  and,  the  disposition  of  his  immense  wealth  has 
been  such  as  to  set  an  example  of  the  most  evil  and  odious  tendency. 
Therefore,  however  a  mere  money-huckster  may  be  beneath  our  notice, 
in  that  capacity,  a  man  arid  a  woman  who  have  had  twenty  ordinary 
volumes  of  praise  bestowed  upon  them ;  and  an  act,  by  which  a  million 
or  more  of  money,  got  together  during  a  marriage  with  one  wife,  has 
been  made  to  pass  to  a  second  wife,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  children 
by  the  first  wife  ;  these,  and  especially  when  all  the  circumstances  are 
taken  into  view,  do  become  worthy  of  public  attention. 

COUTTS  appears  to  have  been  a  Scotchman,  who  came  to  London 
about  sixty  or  more  years  back.  The  means  by  which  he  became  a 
banker;  how  he  became  to  be  banker  to  the  King  and  Family;  how  he 
got  his  money  together :  these  are  matters  of  little  interest ;  for  we 
daily,  under  this  system  of  frauds  and  loans  and  jobs  and  taxes,  see  beg- 
gars, and  stupid  beggars  too,  become  richer  than  nobles,  in  a  much 
shorter  space  than  it  took  Coutts  to  get  his  mass  of  money  together. 

Not  a  great  many  years  after  his  becoming  a  banker  in  London  he 
married  ;  and,  from  this  marriage  he  had  three  daughters.  He  lived  in 
a  very  fashionable  and  high  style  while  his  daughters  were  growing  up, 
and  they,  of  course,  as  was  natural  and  proper,  and  agreeable  to  the  edu- 
cation they  had  received,  looked  upon  themselves  as  the  future  possessors 
of  great  wealth.  The  prospect  cf  such  wealth  would,  too,  naturally  have 
some  weight  in  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  they  were  to  become 
closely  connected.  At  a  pretty  early  age  they  were  all  married,  one  to 
the  EARL  of  BUTE,  one  to  the  EARL  of  GUILDFORD,  and  one  to  Sir 
FRANCIS  BURDETT.  They  all  had,  and  have,  children,  both  sons  and 
daughters. 
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With  this  family  of  children  and  grandchildren,  one  would  have  thought 
that  must  have  been  a  strange  sort  of  father  and  grandfather  not  to  be 
uncommonly  anxious  to  do  nothing  himself  that  should  tend  to  tarnish, 
and  especially  to  make  them  ashamed  of  him !  Yet,  what  did  this  man 
do  ?  This  is  what  we  are  now  going  to  see  !  And  this  inquiry  will  de- 
cide the  question,  whether  his  memory  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  be  held  in 
abhorrence. 

In  1816  the  late  Mrs.  COUTTS,  the  mother  of  the  three  ladies  before- 
mentioned,  died,  herself  at  a  very  advanced  age,  and  leaving  a  husband 
eighty-one  years  old.  What  had  such  a  man  to  do  but  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  amongst  his  children  ?  Ought  not  the  death  of  her, 
who  had  been  for  half  a  century  his  companion,  to  have  admonished 
him,  that  the  close  of  his  own  career  was  at  hand  ?  The  event  was,  in- 
deed, a  natural  one,  but  was  it  not  calculated  to  turn  his  mind  more  im- 
mediately towards  the  means  of  doing  all  that  yet  lay  in  his  power  to 
make  as  sure  provision  as  possible  for  the  peace,  honour,  and  happiness 
of  his  daughters  and  of  their  children  ?  At  the  moment  of  their  birih, 
he  contracted,  towards  them,  duties  which  could  cease  only  with  his  life 
or  with  their  lives. 

Wholly  insensible  of  these  duties ;  dismissing  all  feeling  for  his  chil- 
dren, and  with  a  degree  of  indecency  perfectly  without  a  parallel,  he 
married  another  woman  before  the  corpse  of  the  mother  of  his  daughters 
was  scarcely  in  the  tomb ;  and,  to  those  daughters,  two  of  whom  were 
the  wives  or  widows  of  peers  of  the  realm,  he  gave  a  late  play-actress 
for  mother-in-law  !  As  to  the  motives  to  this  act;  as  to  whether  it  de- 
noted any  thing  previous ;  as  to  the  character  of  the  woman  thus  placed 
in  the  seat  of  the  mother  of  these  ladies ;  of  these  I  shall  say  nothing. 
I  leave  these  to  the  reader's  own  information  and  judgment,  and  tie 
myself  down  to  the  simple,  undeniable  and  notorious  fact,  that  COUTTS 
did  thus  marry,  under  all  these  circumstances,  and  at  the  age  of  four 
score  and  one. 

In  a  pamphlet,  published  just  after  this  marriage  took  place,  and  of 
which  pamphlet  I  shall  have  to  say  more  by-and-by,  it  was  asked,  whe- 
ther Coutts  had  not  a  right  to  do  this  thing ;  whether  he  had  not  a  right 
to  take  this  woman,  whose  name  was  Mellon,  to  wife  ?  To  which  I  an- 
swer, that  he  had  not  a  right  to  do  this. 

Nobody  pretends  that  Coutts  had  not  a  legal  right  to  marry  a  play- 
actress  ;  and,  even  to  marry  her  within  ten  minutes,  instead  of  ten  days, 
after  the  breath  was  out  of  his  former  wife's  body.  But,  there  are  many 
things  that  men  have  Law  for  doing  and  that  they  are  held  in  abhorrence 
for  doing  at  the  same  time.  A  man  may,  quite  legally,  be  guilty  of  most 
monstrous  acts  towards  his  wife  and  children  ;  and  so  may  they  towards 
him.  He  may,  Judge  BULLER  said,  legally  beat  his  wife  with  a  stick  as 
big  as  his  thumb ;  and  she  may  legally  run  him  in  debt,  waste  his  sub- 
stance, and,  if  he  be  a  weak  man,  drive  him  to  cut  his  throat,  instead  of 
driving  him  to  use  the  stick  as  big  as  his  thumb,  which,  in  such  a  case, 
would  be  much  better  than  throat-cutting.  Children  may,  without  any 
breach  of  the  law  of  the  land,  be  most  undutiful  and  ungrateful  and  un- 
feeling towards  their  parents;  and,  without  any  breach  of  that  law,  pa- 
rents may  act  a  most  cruel  and  unnatural  part  towards  their  children. 
The  law  of  the  land  leaves  many  of  our  acts  untouched ;  because,  to 
meddle  with  them  would  be  to  bring  the  magistrate  into  our  houses, 
kitchens  and  bed-rooms.  But,  there  is  another  law ;  the  law  of  reason 
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and  public  opinion  ;  the  law  of  conscience ;  the  law  of  moral  right  and 
wrong  ;  that  law  by  which  men  try  the  characters  of  each  other  ;  by  this 
law  Coutts  stands  condemned ;  this  law  declares  that  he  had  no  right  to 
insult  the  scarcely  cold  corpse  of  the  mother  of  his  children,  and  so 
cruelly  to  wound  the  feeling's  of  those  children. 

Had  Coutts  been  a  man  with  no  children  at  all,  there  was  still,  con- 
sidering- the  length  of  time  he  had  been  married  to  his  former  wife  ;  con- 
sidering that  she  had  been  the  companion  of  his  life,  something  unjust, 
and  grossly  unjust,  towards  her  memory,  to  marry  another  woman  on  the 
day,  or  day  after,  her  burial.  Even  the  law  of  the  land  holds,  that  you 
may  libel  the  dead,  and  that  such  libelling  is  criminal,  because  it  tends 
to  stir  up  ill  blood,  and  to  produce  acts  of  unlawful  violence  on  the  part 
of  the  relatives  of  the  libelled  dead.  If  this  be  the  case,  what  greater 
libel  could  be  pronounced  on  the  deceased  Mrs.  Coutts  than  the  instant 
marriage  of  her  husband  with  another  woman  ?  If  indeed  the  deceased 
had  been  a  bad  wife,  a  bad  mother,  a  dissolute,  squandering,  or  unfeel- 
ing creature,  the  case  would  have  been  different ;  but,  it  is  well  known, 
that  she  was  precisely  the  contrary  of  all  these ;  and  /  know,  that  he 
himself  called  her  a  "  departed  angel "  in  a  very  few  days  after  he  had 
given  her  the  late  play-actress  for  a  successor.  What !  Was  he  become 
a  driveller  then  ;  was  he  fallen  into  his  second  childhood  ?  O,  no  !  Or, 
if  this  defence  be  set  up  for  him,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  new  wife? 
Nevertheless,  either  he  was  a  mere  dotard,  or  (leaving  children  out  of 
the  question)  he  was  guilty  of  deliberate  injustice  towards  the  memory  of 
her,  who  had  been  the  companion  of  his  cares  as  well  as  a  partaker  in  the 
fruits  of  them  during  a  long  life. 

Had  the  children  of  Coutts  been  placed  in  such  a  state  of  life  as  to  be 
unexposed  and  unaffected  by  the  new  marriage  ;  then  the  offence  of  the 
father  would  have  been  less.  But,  they  were  all  on  a  station  ;  all  exposed 
to  the  gaze  of  the  world  ;  all  necessarily  deeply  affected  by  such  an  act 
on  the  part  of  their  father  and  the  grandfather  of  their  children.  He  had 
not  only  given  his  consent  to  their  marriage  with  noblemen,  but  had,  in 
a  great  measure,  from  the  education  he  gave  them,  from  his  style  of 
living,  and,  indeed,  from  his  direct  acts,  been  the  cause  of  their  marriage 
with  those  noblemen.  And,  after  all  this,  had  he  a  right  to  give  them 
and  their  husbands,  for  a  mother-in-law,  a  woman  whose  person,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  play-actress,  they  had  all  paid  a  hundred  times  over  to  af- 
ford them  amusement  ?  Had  he  a  right  to  do  this  ?  If  he  had,  then  a 
father's  rights  have  no  bounds  but  that  of  the  mere  prohibition  to  stick  a 
dagger  into  the  heart  of  his  child. 

It  is  not  this  particular  case  that  I  should  think  worthy  of  so  much  at- 
tention ;  it  is  not  the  cruelty  towards  Coutts'  children  only  ;  but  it  is  the 
principle,  it  is  the  example,  that  I  have  in  view.  If  a  man  have  a  right 
in  his  second  marriage,  to  disregard  the  feelings  of  his  children,  he  has 
a  right  also  to  disregard  their  morals  as  affected  by  his  example ;  and, 
if  this  doctrine  be  sound,  he  has  a  right  to  marry  not  only  a  play-actress, 
but  a  notorious  prostitute  !  And,  will  any  man  say,  that  a  father  of  a 
family,  with  daughters  married  ;  will  any  man  say,  that  the  lowest  trades- 
man, or  even  a  common  labourer,  thus  situated,  would  have  a  right  to  do 
this  ?  Nay,  will  any  man  say,  that  he  ever  heard  of  a  tradesman  or  com- 
mon labourer  doing,  or  think  of  doing1  such  a  thing? 

It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  slur  over  the  degradation  in  this  case 
of  Coutts,  by  saying  that  one  woman  is  as  good  as  another;  that  God 
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made  them  all ;  and  the  like.  In  this  case  there  is  a  broad  and  marked 
distinction.  Players  exhibit  their  persons  for  hire.  They  choose  their 
way  of  life.  It  is  easier  than  digging  or  hammering1.  But,  it  has  always 
been  held  in  dishonour  ;  in  all  times  and  in  all  countries.  And,  as  to 
our  country,  the  law  calls  an  unlicensed  player,  a  rogue  and  vagabond. 
So  that,  if  Coutts'  eulogists  will  have  the  law,  let  them  have  this  along 
with  it.  There  area  dozen  Acts  of  Parliament,  which  say,  that  "  every 
"  person  who  shall,  for  hire,  gain,  or  reward,  act,  represent,  or  perform, 
"  any  tragedy,  comedy,  opera,  play,  farce,  or  entertainment  of  the  stage, 
"  without  license,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  rogue  and  vagabond."  28 
G.  II.  chap.  10. 

Yes,  it  is  true  enough,  that  God  made  all  the  women  ;  but  he  did  not 
make  them  all  players  ;  he  did  not  make  any  license  necessary  to  save  them 
from  the  consequences  of  being  deemed  rogues  and  vagabonds ;  he  did 
not  make  it  necessary  that  "  all  women  "  should  have  a  license  to  protect 
their  backs  from  the  beadle's  lash.  And,  therefore,  this  will  not  do.  In 
this  polite  and  polished  age,  indeed ;  in  this  age  of  "  education,"  the 
players  are,  by  some,  called  "  professional  gentlemen  and  ladies."  But, 
in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done,  the  degradation  remains,  and  will  always 
remain.  When  once  the  ruddle  and  plaster  have  been  put  upon  the  skin, 
nothing  can  rub  it  off.  The  character  of  player,  like  that  of  parson  is 
indelible. 

There  are  cases,  indeed,  where  the  passions  plead  strongly,  and  where 
there  is,  on  this  score,  an  apology,  and  even  a  justification.  A  young 
man,  however  high  in  rank,  may  be  in  love  with  a  play-actress.  He  may 
be  unable  to  resist  the  power  of  her  charms.  Love  is  a  great  leveller;  a 
perfect  Radical.  And,  in  such  a  case,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any- 
thing to  be  severely  criticised,  because  (and  this  is  a  great  point)  the  pas- 
sion may  be,  and  is  likely  enough  to  be  muntal.  But,  has  Coutts'  case 
this  apology?  Was  he  young?  Was  he  in  love  ?  Did  the  charms  of  his 
second  wife  set  his  heart  on  fire,  and  make  it  blaze  with  such  fury  as  not  to 
be  quenched,  or  checked  even  for  ten  days  by  the  tears  that  he  was  shedding 
for  his  former  wife  P  The  woman,  might,  indeed,  be  in  love  with  him. 
Her  passionate  affection  for  his  person  might  have  made  her  in  haste  to 
obviate  all  possible,  or  at  least  all  moral  and  all  legal  obstacles  to  its  full 
gratification.  But  he  could  have  been  under  the  influence  of  no  such  im- 
patient feelings.  Therefore,  if  he  were  not  a  mere  dotard  and  driveller, 
there  can  be  no  apology  for  his  conduct ;  and,  if  he  were  a  dotard  and 
driveller — if  he  were  an  imbecile,  who  was  his  adviser  ?  who  urged  him 
on  to  commit  this  barbarous  insult  on  the  memory  of  the  mother  of  his 
children  ?  Who  pushed  him  on  to  cast  this  slur  upon,  and  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  those  children  ? 

But,  there  were  two  particular  circumstances  attending  this  marriage, 
in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  which  of  themselves  are  odious 
enough,  in  all  conscience.  The  first  of  the  circumstances  to  which  I  here 
allude,  is  not  generally  known  ;  but  it  happens  to  be  known  to  me  ;  and, 
as  it  is  decisive  as  to  the  unfeelingness  of  Coutts,  or  his  advisers,  I  will 
state  it.  The  house,  qorner  of  Stratton-?treet  and  Piccadilly,  which  is, 
in  fact,  two  houses,  only  there  is  a  door  which  opens  out  of  the  one  into 
the  other  :  these  houses  were,  as  plainly  and  as  fully  as  such  a  thing  can 
be  done  by  words,  given  by  Coutts,  one  of  them  to  his  daughter,  Lady 
Guildford,  and  the  other  to  his  daughter,  Lady  Burdett ;  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett  having  long  lived  in  this  house,  in  which,  I  believe,  his  children  had 
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been  born.  The  late  Mrs.  Coutts,  who  was,  as  I  have  heard  from  the  best 
authority,  a  very  affectionate  mother,  frequently  observed  to  her  daughters 
how  comfortable  it  would  be  forthem  to  be  resident  so  close  to  each  other, 
and  in  a  manner  that  they  could  communicate  and  visit  without  going-  out  of 
doors.  Now,  then,  let  the  reader,  whether  father,  mother,  son,  or  daugh- 
ter, think  of  this  a  little;  and  then  let  it  be  told  to  that  reader,  as  I  now  tell 
it,  that  Coutts.  almost  immediately  after  the  breath  was  out  of  his  wife's 
body,  really  gave  these  tico  houses  to  his  new  wife  !  And,  what  is  more, 
almost  immediately  announced  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett  that  he  had  done 
so  ;  and,  of  course,  thereby  gave  him  to  understand,  that  if  he  remained 
in  the  house  he  must  remain  by  consent  of  the  successor  of  his  wife's 
mother. 

Upon  this  occasion  Sir  Francis  did  that  which  it  was  natural  for  him 
to  do.  He  offered  to  purchase  the  houses  at  any  price  that  might  be 
put  upon  them,  in  order  that  the  intention  of  the  late  Mrs.  Coutts,  with 
regard  to  the  residence  of  her  daughters,  might  be  fulfilled.  This  was 
refused !  Let  the  public  bear  that  in  mind.  This  was  refused,  posi- 
tively refused  •  and  if  Lady  Burdett,  if  Coutts'  own  daughter,  ever  set 
her  foot  in  the  house  again,  it  was  to  be  as  tenant,  or  by  sufferance  of 
the  new  wife  !  Accordingly,  she  never  did,  1  believe,  set  her  foot  in  the 
house  again.  The  house  was  quitted  in  a  very  short  time  afterwards, 
and  Sir  Francis  Burdett  purchased  or  took  another  town  residence. 
This  fact  alone,  for  the  correctness  of  which  I  vouch,  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  decide  the  character  of  Coutts.  When  he  committed  this  act 
he  was  still  possessed  of  his  mental  faculties  or  he  was  not.  If  he  still 
possessed  his  vigour  of  mind,  what  human  heart  is  there  to  suggest  an 
apology  for  him  ?  If  he  had  sunk  already  into  a  state  of  imbecility, 
what  apology  is  there  for  the  person  who  could  have  been  his  adviser  ? 
Had  he  not  already  done  enough  to  tear  the  hearts  of  his  daughters  ? 
Was  it  necessary  to  add  to  all  the  rest  this  most  barbarous  and  most 
brutal  act  of  cruelty  ? 

The  other  circumstance,  to  which  I  have  alluded  above,  is  pretty  gene- 
rally known  ;  namely,  the  publication,  soon  after  the  death  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Coutts,  of  a  Pamphlet,  entitled,  "  An  Account  of  Mr.  Coutts'  first 
wife,  BETTY  STARKY,  and  of  the  present  MRS.  COUTTS." — This  Pamphlet 
was  published,  the  reader  will  observe,  just  after  the  second  marriage  of 
Coutts  ;  but  not  until  after  Sir  Francis  Burdett  had  refused  to  live  in  a 
house  by  sufferance  of  the  second  wife.  The  Pamphlet  related  in  sub- 
stance this  :  that  Elizabeth  Starky,  the  daughter  of  a  husbandman  in 
Lancashire,  was  a  fine  young  woman,  healthy  and  handsome,  and  ser- 
vant to  Coutts'  brother,  and  that  she  was  married  to  Coutts,  and  became 
the  mother,  as  it  is  well  known  she  was,  of  two  Peeresses  and  of  a 
Baronet's  Lady. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  of  the  malignant  mnolive  witli  which 
this  Publication  was  made.  It  is  obvious  that  the  intention  was  to  bring 
those  ladies  down  to  a  level  with  the  new  wife ;  who  is,  in  the  same 
Pamphlet,  highly  extolled  for  her  accomplishments  and  manners.  What 
I  am  aiming  at  here  is  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  source  from 
which  this  Pamphlet  must  have  come  ;  and  that  he  will,  I  think,  be 
enabled  to  do  by  looking  a  little  at.  one  of  the  anecdotes  contained  in  the 
Pamphlet.  This  anecdote  relates,  that  when  the  late  Mrs.  Coutts  was  a 
servant  girl,  the  present  Lord  Dundonald,  who  was  then  a  schoolboy 
(mark  the  particulars)  US^L!  to  come  to  Coutts'  in  the  holiday  time,  and 
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to  frolic  and  gambol  with  Betty  Starky ;  and  then,  the  anecdote  goes 
on  to  say,  that  little  did  she  think  that  she  was  to  be  the  mother  of 
Peeresses ;  and,  little  did  he  "  suppose  it  possible  that  he  should  ever 
"  be  compelled  to  apply  to  her  bounty  for  relief  to  save  his  progeny 
"from  actual  want." 

Now  let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  that  full  half  a  century  had  elapsed 
since  the  late  Mrs.  Coutts  was  a  servant  at  all ;  who,  therefore,  could 
have  known  the  fact  of  Lord  Dundonald's  gambolling  with  Betty  Starky  ? 
Who  but  his  Lordship  himself  and  Coutts  ?  Who  could  have  known  of 
that  unfortunate  nobleman's  application  to  the  late  Mrs.  Coutts  for  bounty, 
to  save  his  progeny  from  actual  want ;  who  but  himself  and  Coutts  ?  Let 
the  reader  judge,  whether  any  but  these  two  persons  could  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  facts.  Let  him  look  at  the  nature  of  the  facts  them- 
selves. Let  him  judge  which  of  the  two  was  most  likely  to  make  the 
facts  known ;  and,  when  he  has  well  considered  these  things,  let  him 
mistake  if  he  can,  as  to  the  person  who  conveyed  these  anecdotes  to  the 
press.  Talk  of  chanty,  indeed,  ten  thousand  charity-schools,  as  many 
alms-houses,  and  a  million  of  money  doled  out  into  the  hands  of  beggars, 
would  not  wipe  off  the  ten  millioneth  part  of  an  act  like  this. 

The  daughters  of  Coutts,  as  well  as  every  other  person  of  sound  judg- 
ment, would  naturally  despise  an  attempt  like  this  to  degrade  the  charac- 
ter of  the  late  Mrs.  Coutts.  She  had  been  a  servant,  but  in  the  estima- 
tion of  whom  has  that  ever  been  regarded,  not  as  dishonourable,  but  as  at 
all  lessening  the  honour  belonging  to  future  elevation  ?  Besides,  Coutts 
himself  was  a  tradesman  ;  a  tradesman  in  money,  to  be  sure,  but  still  a 
tradesman  ;  and  in  no  way  that  the  matter  can  be  viewed,  was  the  late 
Mrs.  Coutts  at  all  beneath  him  in  point  of  rank.  If,  indeed,  the  late  Mrs. 
Coutts  had  been  a  play -actress,  the  fact  might  have  been  something  like 
an  answer  to  her  daughters  who  were  supposed  to  complain  of  the  second 
marriage  ;  but  there  was  no  similarity  in  the  cases.  There  were  no  chil- 
dren before  the  marriage  of  the  late  Mrs.  Coutts  ;  there  was  nobody  to 
inflict  pain  on  ;  the  parties  were  about  of  an  age  ;  there  was  every  reason  to 
suppose  the  existence  of  a  mutual  attachment,  before  which  a  disparity  in 
point  of  riches  naturally  vanishes.  Nevertheless,  the  publication  of  these 
anecdotes  was  not  the  less  malignant.  It  showed  a  disposition  to  degrade, 
to  mort'fy,  to  sting  to  the  quick,  and,  in  short,  to  do  every  thing  that  a 
fiend -like  mind  could  suggest.  And,  as  I  said  before,  let  the  reader,  tak- 
ing all  the  circumstances  into  view,  judge  who  the  person  was  that 
caused  this  most  malignant  publication  to  find 'its  way  through  the  press. 

So  much  for  Coutts'  conduct  with  regard  to  his  second  marriage. 
Now  let  us  see,  how  he  stands  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  his  property 
at  his  death.  He  has  left  three  daughters,  two  of  whom  are  widowed 
peeresses,  each  of  the  three  has  several  children,  and  amongst  the  whole 
there  are  two  or  ttoree  grandsons  of  Coutts.  Yet,  he  has  left  the  whole 
of  his  immense  property  to  the  late  play-actress  who  is  now  his  widow  ! 

This  act  I  condemn  as  unnatural  and  unjust.  Those  texts  of  Scripture, 
which  I  have  taken  as  mottos  to  this  article,  merely  enforce  what  the  law 
of  nature  dictates ;  and  if  that  law  were  generally  set  at  defiance,  in  the 
distribution  of  men's  goods,  there  must  be  an  end  to  civil  society,  which 
is  only  combination  of  families,  framed  as  nearly  as  possible  upon  the 
principles  of  family  connection.  Nay,  mankind  could  not  exist  at  all 
even  in  the  savage  state,  if  Coutts'  example  were  generally  acted  upon. 
Any  argument  that  would  justify  his  conduct,  would  justify  the  savage  in 
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abandoning  his  children  upon  his  choosing  a  second  companion.  It 
matters  nothing  that  the  children  of  Coutts  will  not  suffer  hunger  or 
thirst  on  account  of  his  conduct.  Want  is  relative  as  well  as  most  other 
things ;  and  the  only  question  here  is  whether  he  has  acted  by  those 
children  as  it  was  na'tural  for  a  father  to  act ;  and  this  question,  every 
man  will  at  once  decide  in  the  negative. 

It  is  said  here  again,  that  he  had  a  right  to  do  what  he  has  done ;  which 
question  of  right  I  settled  before.  But  as  to  his  property,  it  is  said  that 
he  earned  it ;  and  that  he  had  a  right  to  do  what  he  pleased  with  it. 
This  I  deny.  Legally,  to  be  sure,  he  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  his  goods 
as  he  liked  ;  but  morally  he  had  not."  Will  any  one  deny,  that  there 
existed,  and  must  have  existed,  a  tacit  pledge,  at  the  least,  that  his  chil- 
dren should  inherit  his  property  ?  Will  any  one  deny,  that  the  expecta- 
tions, the  calculations,  and  that  numerous  positive  acts  of  those  children, 
must  have  been  grounded  upon  a  firm  faith  on  this  pledge  ?  Two  of  the 
daughters  are  widows,  each  with  several  children,  and  will  any  one  deny, 
that  the  late  husbands  of  those  widows,  must  not,  at  their  death,  have 
calculated  upon  their  widows  and  their  children  being  provided  for  by  the 
father  of  their  wives  and  the  grandfather  of  their  children,  who  was  well 
known  to  possess  boundless  riches,  who,  be  it  observed,  too,  had  never 
had  anything  like  quarrelling  or  bickering  with  his  children,  who 
had  constantly  shown  great  fondness  for  them  all,  and  who  was  too  old, 
already  far  too  old,  for  any  human  being  to  suppose  it  possible  that  he 
could  ever  think  of  a  second  matrimonial  connection  ?  Did  not  this 
tacit  pledge  clearly  exist  ?  Nay,  does  not  every  father  make  this  pledge 
to  his  children  the  moment  they  are  born  ?  Does  he  not  make  the 
pledge  with  the  mother,  too,  when  he  marries  her  ?  And  if  he  does  not, 
what  pledge  does  he  make,  and  what  compensation  does  she  receive  for 
the  surrender  of  her  person. 

It  is  said,  that  he  earned  his  fortune.  The  pride  of  man  holds  this 
language,  I  allow,  but  it  is  not  tolerated  by  reason  and  by  justice,  in  this 
unlimitedly  exclusive  sense.  When  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman 
join  together  in  matrimony,  and  a  fortune  as  well  as  a  family  of  children 
make  up  the  result,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  upon  what  ground  it  is, 
that  the  wife,  if  she  have  performed  her  duty  faithfully,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  having  had  no  share  in  the  gaining  of  the  fortune.  The  law,  indeed, 
gives  the  man  a  great  deal  of  control  with  regard  to  the  fortune ; 
but  even  the  law  does  not  allow  a  man  to  strip  his  wife  of  all. 
His  will  cannot  take  from  her  her  dower,  and  cannot  take  from 
her  her  portion  of  freehold  property.  The  law;  the  bare  law  of 
the  land,  leaving  honour,  conscience,  and  common  humanity  out  of 
the  question;  the  naked  law,  that  can  only  provide  against  flagrant 
villanies,  will  not  suffer  him,  except  he  be  uncommonly  artful,  to  do 
such  crying  injustice  to  her  who  has  assisted  in  gaining  a  fortune. 

But,  upon  what  ground  is  it  that  the  late  Mrs.  Coutts  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  not  having  been  a  partner  in  the  property  of  her  husband  ?  If 
he  had  been  unfortunate  ;  if  he  had  become  a  beggar ;  then,  I'll  warrant, 
she  would  have  been  admitted  to  a  full  partnership  in  carrying  his  wallet, 
and  collecting  bread  and  broken  meat  for  his  sustenance.  He  was  for- 
tunate ;  he  grew  rich ;  his  daughters  became  peeresses ;  but,  had  the 
wife  no  share  in  all  this  ?  had  her  influence  over  him,  the  happiness 
which  children  gave  him  ;  the  emulation  with  which  they  inspired  him  ; 
had  her  management,  her  skill  and  conduct  in  her  affairs ;  had  these 
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nothing  to  do  with  the  making-  of  the  fortune  ?  She  might  have  been  a 
squanderer  of  his  money,  a  tormentor  of  his  life,  a  curse  and  a  ruin  to 
him.  She  was  the  contrary,  the  precise  contrary  of  all  these;  and  yet 
we  are  to  be  told,  that  the  fortune  was  all  his  own  j  that  no  part  of  it 
belonged  to  her  ;  and  that  he  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  it  in  a  way  that 
would  take  from  her  children  even  that  portion  which  she  herself  had 
assisted  to  earn. 

If  this  doctrine  were  to  be  admitted  to  be  good  and  sound,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  a  being  more  degraded  than  that  of  a  wife.  She  is  to 
be  looked  upon  in  a  light  much  more  disadvantageous  than  that  of  a  ser- 
vant. The  servant  has  wages,  besides  board  and  lodging ;  but,  if  this 
doctrine  be  admitted,  the  wife  has  no  claim  to  anything  but  mere  cover- 
ing and  sustenance.  There  are,  however,  very  few  men  that  will  not 
hold  such  doctrine  in  detestation.  A  sense  of  natural  justice  tells  every 
man,  that  when  a  young  woman  unites  herself  with  him,  she  is  to  be  a 
sharer  in  the  good  as  well  as  in  the  evil  of  their  lives  ;  that  all  his  gains 
ought,  in  reason,  to  be  ascribed  partly  to  her ;  and  that  it  is  manifestly 
unjust  to  give  away  from  her  children  that,  at  any  rate,  which  forms  her 
portion  of  the  gains.  Yet  this  is  what  Coutts  has  done.  If  he  broke 
his  pledge  with  regard  to  his  own  share  of  the  fortune,  he  ought,  at  the 
least,  to  have  given  his  wife's  share  to  her  children ;  he  has  alienated  all. 
He  has  set  reason,  nature,  and  common  decency  at  defiance  ;  and  all  that 
we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  destroy  t  he  effects  of  so  evil  an  example,  by  ren- 
dering it  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  community. 

It  has  surprised  some  persons,  and  me  amongst  the  rest,  that  no  appeal 
to  the  law  has  been  made  in  this  case.  I  suppose,  however,  that  all  the 
precautions  had  been  duly  taken.  The  law  of  last  wills  it  is  difficult  to 
rely  much  upon ;  and,  indeed,  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  make  efficient 
laws  respecting  them.  But,  without  pretending  to  know  anything  about 
this  law,  and  without  wishing  any  law  to  be  made,  that  should  bind  per- 
sons in  general  too  tightly  in  the  disposing  of  their  property,  I  do  think, 
that  some  law  is  necessary  to  prevent  persons,  after  a  certain  age,  from 
alienating  their  property  from  their  kindred  ;  and  especially  from  their 
natural  heirs.  In  America,  they  would  break  such  a  will  as  that  of  Coutts' 
without  scruple.  That  is  to  say,  an  Act  would  be  passed  to  do  it.  They 
are  Republicans,  to  be  sure ;  but  they  have  some  very  just  notions  about 
the  rights  of  women,  as  well  as  about  the  rights  of  men.  They  do  not 
suffer  a  man  to  leave  his  wife,  or  his  wife's  children,  pennyless,  if  he  have 
anything  to  leave.  They  do  not  suffer  a  second  wife  to  come  in,  and 
sweep  away,  in  virtue  of  a  will,  that  which  would  naturally  belong  to  the 
first  wife's  children.  The  man  that  means  to  do  an  act  of  injustice  of 
this  sort,  must  do  it  in  his  lifetime,  and  must  die  a  beggar,  as  the  just 
punishment  for  being  an  unnatural  father. 

However,  it  is  very  clear  that  some  law  pug'ht  to  exist  to  prevent  pro- 
perty from  being  alienated  by  the  will  of  any  person,  if  such  will  be  made 
in  extreme  old  age,  whether  there  be  proof  of  mental  imbecility  or  not.  If 
the  will  be  made  at  an  earlier  age,  it  ought  to  stand.  But  if  made  in  ex- 
treme old  age,  and  if  it  be  manifestly  contrary  to  all  sound  principles  of 
law,  and  of  natural  justice,  it  ought  to  be  set  aside,  and  a  distribution 
of  property  take  place,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  there  were  no  will  at  all. 

Those  that  contend  for,  those  that  justify  the  will  of  Coutts,  must  con- 
tend that  he  was  competent  to  the  making  of  a  will ;  that  his  mental 
faculties  were  yet  sound  and  efficient;  that  he  clearly  knew  what  he  was 
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doing ;  that  he  intended  to  do  what  he  has  done  ;  and  if  he  did  intend  to 
do  this  ;  if  it  was  a  deliberate  act  of  his,  where  shall  we  find  words  to  give 
an  adequate  description  of  his  character  ;  and  where  will  he  find,  except 
amongst  the  hireling  scribes  of  this  town,  one  single  soul  in  the  whole 
world  to  attempt  to  defend  that  character  ?  Yet,  they  must  insist  that 
he  was  competent  to  the  making  of  a  will ;  they  must  insist,  that  his 
mind  as  well  as  his  hand  was  at  work  in  the  doing  of  this  thing  ;  they  must 
insist  that  it  was  an  act  of  his  own  unbiassed  choice  ;  or  else  what  do 
they  do,  what  sentence  do  they  pass,  with  regard  to  every  one  who  can 
be  supposed  to  have  possessed  any  influence  over  him  ? 

In  conclusion,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  offer  any  apology  to  my 
readers  for  having  taken  up  so  much  of  their  time  with  remarks  on  the 
conduct  of  an  individual,  now  dead  and  never  worthy  of  any  great  deal  of 
public  attention  ;  because  the  remarks  have  a  general  application.  Few* 
men  possess  a  million  of  money ;  but  most  husbands  and  fathers  possess 
something ;  and  it  is  the  example  of  this  man,  and  not  his  particular 
conduct  as  confined  to  his  family,  that  makes  that  conduct  an  object  of 
public  importance.  The  immense  wealth  of  Coutts  is  talked  of  every- 
where ;  consequently  the  disposal  of  it  is  a  subject  of  conversation  equally 
extensive.  If  the  press  be  totally  silent,  and  totally  silent  it  has  hitherto 
been,  may  not  the  unnatural  act  become  in  some  degree  a  precedent  ?  All 
men  are  liable  to  grow  old,  age  is  always  liable  to  frailties;  and,  if  those 
who  still  possess  vigour  of  mind  suffer  the  effects  of  those  frailties  to  be- 
come examples  for  the  future,  we  must  expect  the  cases  to  be  multi- 
plied, until  to  be  unnatural  and  unjust  become  a  characteristic  of  the 
country. 

Towards  this  man  and  his  widow  the  press  of  London  has  discovered 
baseness  without  a  parallel,  while,  with  unblushing  front,  it  calls  itself 
the  "guardian  of  public  morals."  Volume  upon  volume  of  praise,  of 
unqualified  praise,  has  that  press  bestowed  upon  these  two  persons ; 
praise  so  disgusting,  so  nauseous,  so  loathsome,  as  to  make  one  almost 
ashamed  of  belonging  to  the  public  amongst  whom  it  could  be  tolerated. 
With  this  I  bid  all  the  parties  farewell :  when  the  press  has  taken  a 
refresher,  let  it  burst  forth  again  in  new  peals  of  praise  ;  but  first  let  it 
ansioer  these  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the  eulogised  parties.  Let  it 
rub  off  this  ;  and  then  proceed  in  its  old  strain,  till  the  very  dogs  howl 
out  responses.  WM.  COBBETT. 


TO  ANY  PLOUGHMAN, 

ON  THE  RECENT  REPORT  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  COMMITTEE. 


(Political  Register,  April,  1822.) 


BROTHER  CLODTHUMPER,  Kensington,  10th  April,  1822. 

I  am  about  to  address  you  on  a  subject  in  which  you,  as  well  as  all 
t,Jie  class  of  labourers,  whether  they  work  on  earth  or  on  brass  or  cotton, 
or  whatever  else  it  may  be,  are  very  deeply  interested.  There  are  on 
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foot  many  schemes  to  raise  the  price  of  corn ;  and  one  of  them  I  am 
about  to  speak  to  you  of.  What  are  the  objects  of  such  schemes ;  whe- 
ther such  schemes  ought  to  be  thought  of;  and  whether  any  such  schemes 
can  be  effectual ;  these  are  matters  that  I  shall  consider  by-and-by ;  but, 
first  of  all,  I  must  give  you  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  schemes,  and 
explain  to  you  what  this  Agricultural  Committee  is. 

You  know  but  too  well  to  what  an  enormous  price  corn  and  all  sorts  of 
food  were  raised  during  the  war ;  you  know  that  your  wages  did  not  rise 
with  the  rise  in  that  price  ;  you  know,  that  in  1792,  the  quartern  loaf  (in 
London)  was  6|c/.,  and  that  then  you  got  on  an  average  9s.  a-week  at  the 
lowest;  and  you  know  very  well  that  when  the  quartern  loaf  (in  London) 
got  up  and  kept  up  at  Is.  to  2s.  you  did  not  get,  as  you  ought  to  have 
done,  27s.  a  week ;  but  were  compelled  to  live  (or  rather  starve)  on  from 

.  to  15s.  a  week.     You  saw  the  farmers  and  the  landlords  and  the' 

sons  prosper  all  this  while  ;  and  well  they  might,  for,  amongst  them 
and  amongst  those  who  were  living  on  the  taxes,  there  was  a  pretty  fair  divi- 
sion of  what  was  withheld  from  you  ;  namely,  about  18s.  out  of  every  27i. 
that  you  would  have  had,  had  it  not  been  for  a  paper-money  system,  by  the 
means  of  which  prices  were  raised,  while  the  nominal  value  of  the  money 
caused  your  wages  to  continue  so  much  lower  than  they  ought  to  have  been. 
The  prosperity  was  a  thing  continually  boasted  of;  but  you  were  not 
prosperous!  Fcm  did  not  taste  of  this  "prosperity."  You  were  suf- 
fering ;  and  the  consequence  of  which  suffering  was,  that  a  large  part  of 
the  working  people  became  paupers.  It  was  a  strange  sight  to  behold  a 
Government  boasting  of  the  prosperity  of  a  country,  and  the  niunber  of 
paupers  increasing  all  the  while  !  I  used  to  tell  the  Government  this.  I 
told  it  of  it  almost  weekly  for  a  great  many  years ;  but,  our  Government  is 
as  strange  a  thing  itself  as  there  is  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

This  prosperity  is  a  thing,  however,  that  we  ought  clearly  to  under- 
stand ;  because  we  shall  presently  have  to  speak  of  the  "distress," 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  that  lieport  on  which  I  am  about  to  address 
myself  to  you.  If  all  the  straw  and  hay  and  turnips  and  oats  produced 
upon  a  farm  were,  when  turned  into  dung,  to  be  laid  upon  one  of  the 
fields  out  of  the  twenty,  while  the  rest  were  ploughed  and  mowed  and 
fed  constantly,  without  ever  being  dunged  at  all,  that  one  field  would  look 
very  gay  ;  it  would  be  very  prosperous ;  but  would  it  be  a  prosperous 
farm  ?  If  one  of  the  members  of  a  family  take  not  only  his  own  income 
but  two-thirds  of  that  of  ten  brothers  and  sisters,  he  will  make  a  fine 
figure ;  he  will  shine ;  he  will  be  prosperous  ;  but  will  this  be  a  prosper- 
ous family  ?  And  would  it  not  merit  the  epithet  prosperous  much  more, 
if  every  member  of  the  family  kept  his  or  her  own  income  or  earnings  ? 
No  doubt  the  one  would  make  a  fine  show ;  and  as  he  would  be  the  only 
one  of  the  family  that  would  be  seen,  the  family  of  Chopsticlc  would  be 
thought  prosperous,  though  nine-tenths  of  them  might  be  paupers. 

Thus  was  it  with  this  nation,  nine-tenths  of  whom  were  beggared  by 
the  very  means  that  enabled  the  other  tenth  to  make  a  grand  and  brilliant 
show.  This  prosperity  was  not,  however,  to  go  on  without  end.  The 
paper-money,  not  payable  in  gold,  was  the  cause  of  it.  This  it  was 
that  puffed  up  prices  without  puffing  up  your  wages  ;  and  this  it  was, 
which,  in  'this  manner,  took  from  the  labouring  classes,  actually  pinched 
from  their  backs  and  bellies  and  fires  and  beds,  all  the  means  of  carrying 
on  the  wars  and  of  enriching  farmers  and  landlords  and  parsons  besides. 
The  immense  sums  thus  pinched  from  the  millions,  and  put  into  the 
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hands  of  the  thousands,  made  a  grand  show ;  and  this  show  was  called 
prosperity .  This  prosperity  has  now  changed  places  with,  or,  at  least,  is 
supplanted  by  "  distress."  The  farmers  and  landlords  and  parsons  are 
now  in  distress.  Curious  enough  this,  too,  that  as  soon  as  any  of  you 
get  a  little  meat  to  eat ;  as  soon  as  you  begin  to  live  a  little  ;  as  soon  as 
the  Government  has  to  announce  (which  it  does)  that  the  poor-rates  are 
decreasing  ;  it  lias  to  confess,  though  (it  says)  with  great  pain,  that  the 
farmers  and  landlords  and  parsons  are  in  distress  !  Strange  thing,  my 
brother  ploughmen,  that  their  prosperity  should  have  increased  as  poor- 
rates  increased,  and  now  decline  as  poor-rates  decline  ! 

That  man  must  be  an  idiot,  or  a  landlord,  who  wants  anything  more 
to  convince  him,  that  the  boasted  prosperity  was./a/se;.  that  it  was 
merely  the  effect  of  a  transfer  of  the  wages  and  goods  of  the  millions 
into  the  hands  of  the  thousands  ;  that,  in  short,  all  the  fine  show  that 
has  been  made,  has  been  merely  the  result  of  deductions  from  the  wages 
of  labour ;  and  that  not  a  single  pennyworth  has,  upon  the  whole,  been 
added  to  the  valuable  things,  or  property,  of  the  nation. 

"Well,"  say  you,  as  every  man  of  plain  sense  will,  at  first  thought, 
naturally  say;  "  Well,  but  here  is  no  cause  of  distress,  Mr.  Cobbett. 
"  The  farmers,  landlords  and  parsons  will  indeed,  cease  to  deduct  from 
"  ovr  wages;  but,  they  will  still  have  their  own.  We  shall  get  the 
"  wages  that  we  got  in  1792,  and  they  will  get  the  prices  and  rents  and 
"  tithes  that  they  got  then.  We  shall  want  no  more  poor-rates  than  we 
"  wanted  in  1792:  so  that,  we  have  only  to  forgive  the  past,  and,  please 
"  God,  Mr.  Cobbett,  we  shall  all  do  very  well  again  ;  and  Old  England 
"  will  once  more  be  the  best  country  in  the  world." 

COBBETT.  Ah  !  Master  Clodthumper  !  But,  it  is  very  natural,  that 
you  should  see  the  thing  in  this  light.  This  is  a  curious  sort  of  a  THING 
this  thing  of  ours  :  it  puzzles  wiser  men  than  you  and  I  are. 

CLODTHUMPER.  But,  surely,  I  must  be  right  in  this.  Prices,  as  I  can 
well  remember ;  I  mean  prices  of  corn,  are  the  same  as  they  were  in 
1792;  and,  all  there  is  to  do  is  to  give  us  the  same  wages  as  in  1792; 
and  then  are  we  not  all  right  again  in  a  short  time  ? 

COBBETT.  Why  now,  do  you  get  what  you  got  in  1792  ? 

CLODTHUMPER.  Yes,  I  get  more. 

COBBETT.  And  are  you  as  well  off  as  you  were  in  1792? 

CLODTHUMPER.  No  :  but,  then,  all  prices  are  not  yet  come  down. 
There  is  my  salt  which  is  about  four  times  as  dear  as  in  1792 ;  and  my 
shoes  and  breeches  and  leggings  and  hedging-gloves  ;  and  the  malt  is  so 
dear  that  I  cannot  get  any  yet ;  and  there  are  my  tobacco  and  sugar  and 
tea,  all  three  times  as  dear.  But,  they  will  all  come  down,  will  they  not  ? 

COBBETT.  I  do  not  know  that. 

CLODTHUMPEU.  O  !  If  they  do  not  come  down,  and  a  great  many 
other  things,  I  cannot  live  upon  the  wages  of  1792  ;  or,  if  I  am  compelled 
to  take  the  wages  of  1792,  I  must  still  have  "part  of  my  weekly  pay 
from  the  overseer. 

COBBETT.  Thus,  then,  it  depends,  it  seems,  upon  these  same  prices  of 
other  things  besides  corn.  And, do  you  not  find,  now,  that  bread  and 
even  flour,  are  much  dearer  than  in  1792,  though  corn  is  no  dearer 
than  in  1792? 

CLODTHUMPER.  Yes,  I  do  ;  and  that  is  a  cursed  shame.  But,  Mr. 
Cobbett,  you  know  that  millers  and  bakers  are  great  rogues  ! 

COBBETT,  They  must,  then,  be  fools  also ;  for,  do  you  see  many  of 
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them  that  get  rich  ?  Come,  I  see  you  puzzle  yourself  about  this  matter  » 
and,  if  you  will  listen  to  me  fora  few  minutes,  I  will  explain  to  you  how  it 
is,  that  with  the  prices  of  1792,  you  and  the  farmer  and  the  landlord  and 
the  parson  may  all  be  in  a  state  of  distress  now,  though,  in  1792,  you 
were  in  no  distress  at  all.  You  are  not  so  well  off  as  you  were  in  1792  ; 
the  farmer  is  getting1  poorer  and  poorer ;  the  landlord  gets  little,  and 
will  shortly  get  no  rent ;  the  parson  sees  his  tithes  in  danger ;  and  yet 
prices  of  farm  produce  are  much  about  what  they  were  in  1792.  Will 
you  listen  to  me  while  I  explain  to  you  the  reason  of  this  ? 

CLODTHUMPER.  To  be  sure  I  will. 

COBBETT.  You  have  said,  that  your  salt,  tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  leather, 
soap,  malt,  and  you  might  have  added  a  great  many  other  things,  are 
dearer  than  they  were  in  1792.  Now,  all  that  the  farmer  and  his  family 
consume  in  this  way  is  dearer  also.  All  his  implements  are  dearer. 
All  that  his  tradesmen  consume  is  dearer.  So  that  the  farmer  has  not  so 
much  left  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  he  used  to  have.  He  pinches  you  as 
hard  as  he  can ;  but  if  he  do  not  give  you  enough  to  keep  you  in  wages, 
he  must  give  it  you  in  poor-rates.  He  pinches  himself  and  the  trades- 
man as  hard  as  he  can  too ;  but,  still  he  has  to  pay  them  a  great  deal 
more  than  in  1792.  Several  farmers  were,  last  year,  asked  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Committee,  whether  the  smiths  andwheelwrightsandcollar-makers 
had  not  reduced  their  prices.  The  answer  was,  very  little ;  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  corn,  nor  anything  like  it.  And,  why  ? 
Because  these  people  found  that  salt,  soap,  candles,  tobacco,  leather,  tea, 
sugar,  malt,  and  other  things,  did  not  fall  at  all,  though  corn  did.  Nay, 
they  found  that  even  flour  did  not  fall  to  the  price  of  1792,  nor  anything 
like  it !  And  why  not  ?  Because  the  miller  and  millwright  and  all  the 
miller's  tradesmen  found  that  their  salt,  malt,  and  other  things,  did  not 
fall  at  all,  though  corn  and  cattle  had  fallen  so  much  ! 

Now,  then,  why  do  not  these,  and  numerous  other  things,  fall  as  the 
corn  and  cattle  fall?  This  is  the  point.  They  cannot  fall,  because 
there  is  a  tax  on  them ;  and  that  tax  does  not  fall  at  all.  The  bar- 
ley is  fallen  to  2s.  6d.  a  bushel;  but,  there  was,  till  the  other  day,  3s.  6d. 
a  bushel  tax  on  the  malt ;  and  there  is  now  2s.  6d.  tax  on  the  bushel  of 
malt ;  which,  together  with  Excise-expenses  and  risks,  makes  up  about 
three-fifths  of  the  whole  cost  of  the  malt.  Then  the  salt  is,  in  fact,  all 
tax,  except  about  a  shilling  a  bushel ;  and,  it  is  now  twenty  shillings  a 
bushel,  and  was  in  the  year  1792  only  about  five  shillings  a  bushel. 
In  short,  the  farmer  has  now  to  pay,  through  the  various  channels, 
about  four  times  as  much  in  taxes  as  he  had  to  pay  in  1792  ;  and,  if  his 
prices  be  the  same  that  they  were  in  1792,  it  is  clear,  that  he  must  pay 
rent  out  of  something  else  than  his  produce  ;  for,  if  he  can  now  pay  rent 
out  of  his  produce,  the  farmer  of  1  792  must  have  been  getting  rich  as  a 
Jew ;  and  we  all  know  that  he  was  not. 

The  fact  is,  that  great  numbers  of  the  farmers  grew  rich  during  high 
prices ;  that  is  to  say,  as  I  have  shown  before,  by  deducting  from  the 
wages  of  labour  and  by  making  the  labourers  paupers.  But,  these  riches 
soon  melt  away  ;  and,  as  a  great  part  of  them  are  already  melted,  the 
farmers  cannot,  in  numerous  cases,  pay  any  rents  at  all.  This  is  a  pretty 
smart  pull  up  for  the  landlord.  He,  therefore,  now  feels  what  is  called 
"  distress.1'  You  felt  it  before  ;  but  you  went  quietly  to  the  poor-house  . 
and,  if  the  landlord  would  go  quietly,  we  should  hear  of  no  such  schemes 
as  I  am  about  to  address  you  on ;  but,  the  landlord  will  not  go  quietly 
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to  the  poor-house  :  he  makes  a  "  clamour  ;"  calls  aloud  for  a  "  remedy," 
and  the  Report,  about  which  I  am  going  to  write  to  you,  contains  one  of 
the  many  remedies  that  have  been  proposed  for  purposes  of  giving  him 
relief. 

It  is  curious  enough  to  observe,  that  when  the  farmer  paid  high  rent 
very  punctually,  and  when  the  deduction  from  your  wages  was  reducing 
you  to  misery  the  most  deplorable,  the  landlords  never  thought  of  any 
schemes  to  afford  relief  to  you  !  This  is  very  well  worth  carrying  along 
in  your  mind.  You  know  very  well,  that,  since  1792,  three-fourths  of 
you  have  actually  become  paupers  ;  and  yet,  the  nation  was  said  to  be, 
all  the  while,  increasing  in  prosperity  !  But  now,  the  moment  the  land- 
lords begin  to  feel,  though  the  millions  are  better  oft",  those  landlords  set 
up  the  cry  of  "national  distress*."  This  is  well  worthy  of  being  borne 
in  mind  ;  though  the  case  is  full,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  of  curious 
matter. 

However,  let  us  now  proceed  towards  the  remedy  contained  in  the 
Report,  first  describing  a  little  this  thing  called  the  Agricultural  Report. 
You  should  know,  then,  that  a  great  number  of  farmers  and  landlords 
have  sent  petitions  to  the  House  of  Commons,  complaining  of  their  dis- 
tress, and  praying  for  relief.  The  House  has,  in  consequence  of  these 
prayers,  picked  out  a  portion  of  the  wisest  of  its  Members,  and  called 
them  a  Committee,  and  ordered  them  to  inquire  into  these  complaints, 
and  to  report  to  the  House  the  result  of  their  inquiries  ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  lay  before  it  a  paper,  containing  the  opinions  of  these  picked  Members 
as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evil,  and  as  to  the  remedy,  if  any, 
which  they  think  ought  to  be  applied.  This  paper  is  called  the  Report, 
and  the  Committee,  in  this  Report,  have  suggested  certain  remedies,  of 
which  I  propose  to  speak  to  you  pretty  fully. 

You  will,  doubtless,  conclude,  at  once,  that  the  tendency  of  the  remedy 
will  have  a  correspondence  with  the  cause  of  the  distress.  Having  seen 
so  clearly,  that  the  farmer  is  disabled  to  pay  rent  by  the  taxes  ;  having 
seen  that,  with  prices  of  1792  and  with  taxes  four  times  as  great  as  those 
of  1792,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  pay  the  rent  of  1792;  having,  in 
your  own  case,  experienced,  that,  with  corn  at  the  price  of  1792,  you 
would  actually  starve  to  death  with  the  wages  of  1792,  if  unaided  by  poor- 
rates  ;  having  seen,  in  short,  that  it  is  the  taxes  that  disable  the  farmer 
to  pay  his  rent,  and  that  is  now  taking  down  the  landlords  into  a  state 
that  their  honours  and  lordships  are  pleased  to  call  "  distress;"  having 
seen  this,  you  will,  I  dare  say,  have  already  concluded,  that  the  Com- 
mittee, in  a  case  so  very  plain,  have,  at  once,  recommended  the  reducing 
of  taxes  to  the  standard  of  1792. 

Alas  !  Brother  Clodthumper,  little  do  you  know  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
nation  in  its  "  collective  "  state  !  O,  no  !  Not  a  word  about  reduc- 
ing taxes  :  not  so  much  as  a  single  word,  or  the  ten-millionth  part  of  a 
single  hint,  as  to  any  such  matter.  Quite  enough,  however,  about  an- 
other mode  of  giving  relief;  namely,  by  raising  the  price  of  corn  !  Now, 
here  we  have  another  curious  thing.  During  the  twenty  years,  or  there- 
abouts, that  you  were  suffering  from  high  prices  and  low  wages  ;  during 
the  time  that  you  were  in  a  state  of  half  starvation  from  that  cause,  we 
never  heard  of  any  schemes  for  raising  your  wages  by  law  !  We  heard 
of  schemes,  and  we  saw  the  laws  passed,  to  prevent  you  from  combining , 
to  punish  you  for  combining,  to  raise,  or  even  to  keep  up,  your  wages  ; 
we  saw  laws  to  compel  you  to  make  disclosures  as  to  combinations  of  this 
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sort  in  which  you  yourself  might  have  been  implicated  ;  but,  during  the 
whole  of  the  twenty  years,  while  your  wages  were  kept  down  in  compa- 
rison with  the  prices  of  provisions,  we  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  any 
one's  thinking,  or  dreaming,  of  a  law  to  raise  the  price  of  your  labour  ! 
This  is  something  quite  neat :  it  has  in  it  no  sort  of  mixture. 

But,  in  the  total  absence  of  all  thoughts  of  this  kind,  there  were 
thoughts  enough  of  another  kind  respecting  you.  Pinched  so  hard  by 
high  prices  of  food  and  by  low  wages,  you  necessarily  became  what  they 
still  called  paupers,  though  the  character  of  pauper  was  merely  one  in 
which  you  received  a  part  of  your  wages.  Hence  arose  numerous  schemes 
for  docking  you  in  this  quarter  ;  and  amongst  other  schemers,  one  Par- 
son MALTHUS  came  forth  with  a  proposition  to  check  the  breeding  of 
labourers !  He  did  not  propose  a  law  to  raise  the  price  of  labour.  That 
was  not  amongst  his  remedies.  Your  labour  had  fallen  in  price  through 
the  means  of  a  base  paper-money.  No  proposition  to  get  rid  of  this  base 
money.  No  proposition  to  raise  the  price  of  your  commodity,  your  labour ; 
but,  now  that  the  landlords  complain  of  distress,  there  are  propositions 
enough  to  raise  the  price  of  the  produce  of  the  land\ 

Keeping  this  in  our  minds,  let  us  approach  the  scheme  for  raising  the 
price  of  corn.  And  here,  let  me  beseech  you  to  bear  in  mind,  that  this 
same  Parliament  has  passed  laws  ;  or,  at  least,  keeps  in  force  laws,  to 
prevent  corn  from  rising  in  price  !  "  Good  God  !"  you  exclaim  ;  "  can 
this  be  true  ?"  Indeed  it  is.  There  are  laws  in  full  force,  that  make  it 
impossible,  that  the  Winchester  bushel  of  wheat  should,  on  an  average 
of  seasons,  fetch  more  than  about  four  or  five  shillings  English  money ; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  the  price  may, 
on  an  average,  come  down  below  four  shillings.  This  will  depend,  in 
some  measure,  on  what  foreign  nations  shall  do  as  to  their  money-affairs  ; 
but,  according  to  present  appearances,  it  is  possible,  and  even  probable, 
that  the  price  may  come  down  to  three  shillings.  I  have  seen  no  state- 
ment ;  I  have  heard  no  argument,  to  show  why  it  may  not,  while  I  can 
see  many  reasons  on  the  other  side.  However,  the  laws  now  in  force 
absolutely  forbid  the  expectation,  in  the  mind  of  any  sane  person,  of  a 
higher  price,  on  an  average  of  seasons,  than  the  present  pi-ice.  And  yet, 
the  scheme  of  the  Committee  is  to  raise  the  price  by  another  law !  I 
beg  you  to  bear  this  in  mind,  and  not  to  disbelieve  it,  or  to  doubt  of  it, 
because  it  appears  to  you,  and  to  common  sense,  so  utterly  strange  and 
monstrous ;  for,  you  will  observe,  that  what,  as  applied  to  other  time's 
and  other  persons,  would  appear  absolutely  against  nature,  is  natural 
enough,  and,  at  any  rate,  strictly  true,  when  applied  to  these  times  and 
these  persons. 

The  scheme  for  raising  the  price  of  corn  is  as  follows.  The  Committee 
assume  that  there  is  "  a  glut  "  of  the  market.  That  over-quantity  of 
corn  is  the  cause  of  the  distress.  Why  they  assume  this,  they  do  not 
say;  but  they  assume  it ;  and,  having  assumed  it,  they  proceed  as  follows 
to  state  their  remedy  for  the  glut ;  though  I  must  here,  again,  before  I 
quote  the  Report,  state,  that  there  is  no  reason  given  by  the  Committee, 
and  that  there  is  no  reason  existing,  why  corn  should  be  at  a  higher 
price  now  than  it  was  in  the  year  1792  ;  and,  as  to  a  glut,  as  to  over- 
production, how  monstrous  is  the  idea,  when  it  is  notorious  that  the  last 
crop  was  smaller  than  the  crop  before  the  last,  and  when  it  is  equally 
notorious  that  the  price  has  become  much  lower  since  that  smaller  crop 
was  gathered.  In  the  teeth,  however,  of  these  notorious  facts,  this  Com- 
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mittee  propose  a  remedy  for  a  glut.     Having  observed,  that  to  export 
must  be  impossible,  they  proceed  thus : — 

"  Two  other  modes  have  therefore  been  under  the  consideration  of  your  Com- 
mittee ;  by  the  first  of  which  it  was  proposed,  that  one  million  of  Exchequer  Bills 
should  be  applied  to  purchasing,  through  the  agency  of  Government,  and  laying 
up  in  store,  a  certain  portion  of  wheat  grown  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  by 
the  second,  that  facility  and  encouragement  should  be  offered  to  individuals  to 
deposit  a  part  of  their  stock  in  warehouses,  so  that  they  might  not  be  forced  to 
come  into  the  market  simultaneously,  and  under  the  disadvantage  of  excessive 
competition,  but  might  be  enabled  to  wait  until  the  supply,  having  approached 
nearer  to  the  wants  of  the  consumers,  might  afford,  if  not  a  remunerating,  at 
least  a  price  somewhat  less  ruinous  for  their  produce. — With  regard  to  the  first 
of  these  proposals,  the  general  objections  against  making  the  public,  through 
the  Executive  Government,  a  dealer  and  speculator  in  corn,  the  suspicions  to 
which  it  might  give  rise,  and  the  uneasiness  in  the  public  feeling,  which  it  might 
eventually  excite,  the  danger  of  its  being  drawn  into  precedent,  the  claims  which 
it  might  be  supposed  to  give  to  other  important  articles  of  domestic  produce, 
whenever  they  might  be  exposed  to  similar  depression,  and  the  universal  rule 
of  allowing  all  articles,  as  much  as  possible,  to  find  their  own  natural  level,  by 
leaving  the  supply  to  adjust  itself  to  the  demand,  discourage  your  Committee 
from  recommending  it,  even  under  this  extraordinary  emergency,  and  with  all 
the  guards  and  qualifications  of  a  temporary  expedient.    But  with  regard  to  the 
second,  although  much  less  efficacious  in  its  operation,  the  objection  of  Govern- 
ment becoming  a  purchaser  docs  not  apply,  as  individuals  would  in  this  case  act 
for  themselves,  and  according  to  their  own  discretion,  the  Government  interfer- 
ing no  otherwise  than  by  making  advances  upon  the  commodity  deposited,  which 
would  be  repaid,  with  a  low  rate  of  interest,  as  soon  as  the  article  should  be 
brought  to  market. — For  effecting  this  object,  two  different  modes  have  been 
suggested  ;  by  one  of  which  it  was  proposed,  that  when  the  weekly  average 
pi-ice  is  under  58s.  (the  import  scale  remaining  as  at  present)  wheat  should  be 
stored,  subject  to  a  monthly  allowance  of  6d.  per  quarter,  until  the  average  price 
should  reach  65s. — The  whole  quantity  not  to  exceed  600,000  quarters,  and  the 
time  for  which  the  allowance  should  be  payable  not  to  exceed  twelve  or  eighteen 
months. — Not  more  than  a  certain  number  of  quarters,  nor  less  than  another 
specified  number  of  quarters,  to  be  stored  on  the  part  of  any  individual  or  firm. 
—The  owner  of  the  corn,  so  deposited,  to  be  at  liberty  to  withdraw  it  at  any 
time,  waving  his  claim  to  allowance,  or  refunding  it. — The  other  proposition 
was,  That  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  glut  which  at  present  presses  upon 
the  grain-market,  the  Government,  whenever  the  average  price  of  wheat  shall 
be  under  60s.  should  grant  advances  of  money  upon  such   corn  of  the  growth  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  as  should  be  deposited  in  fit  and  proper  warehouses  upon 
the  River  Thames,  and  in  the  ports  to  be  hereafter  specified  to  an  extent  not 
exceeding  tivo-thirds  of  the  market-value  of  such  corn;  the  quality  of  the  corn 
and  the  fitness  of  the  warehouses,  to  be  approved  of  by  officers  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Government. — The  loan  to  be  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent,  and  the  period  of  de- 
posit not  to  exceed  twelve  months. — The  corn  to  be  withdrawn  at  the  will  of  the 
depositor,  upon  payment  of  the  interest,  warehouse-rent  and  other  charges. — 
The  sum  of  one  million  so  applied,  would  probably  be  fully  adequate  to  give  a 
temporary  check  to  the  excess  which  is  continually  poured  into  the  already  over- 
stocked market. — If  the  House  should  be  inclined  to  agree  with  your  Committee 
in  countenancing  the  latter  of  these  propositions,  it  is  evident  that  it  ought  to 
lead  to  some  immediate  proceeding  -  and  although  no  very  great  effect  can  be 
contemplated  from  adopting  it,  its  operation,  as  far  as  it  may  extend,  can  hardly 

fail  to  afford  some  temporary  relief." 

This,  as  was  before  observed,  is  a  scheme  for  raising  the  price  of  corn. 
I  shall  say  nothing  about  the  morality,  the  humanity,  or  the  justice,  of 
the  scheme.  I  shall  consider  it  as  a  scheme  to  answer  a  certain  end ; 
and  inquire,  whether  it  be  calculated  to  answer  that  end.  The  end  is, 
to  enable  farmers  to  pay  rents.  The  present  price  is  called  "ruinous," 
and  the  scheme  is  intended  to  obtain  for  the  farmer  a  price  "  somewhat 
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less  ruinous."  I  should  like  to  know  upon  what  ground  it  is  assumed, 
that  the  present  is  too  low  a  price.  As  compared  with  rents,  tithes  and 
faxes,  the  price  may  be  too  luw  ;  but,  as  compared  with  labour,  with  wear- 
ing apparel,  and  with  other  commodities,  exclusive  of  tax,  it  is  not  too 
low.  The  price  is  now  as  high  as  the  manufacturer  and  labourer  and 
artisan  can  afford  to  pay.  This  is  what  the  Committee  appear  never  to 
have  thought  of.  They  have  only  looked  at  the  defalcations  in  the  rent- 
roll,  not  recollecting,  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  prices,  which 
produce  those  defalcations,  and  only  in  consequence  of  those  prices, 
that  the  manufacturers,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  not  coining  strictly 
under  that  denomination,  are  enabled  to  exist.  The  Committee  forget, 
that,  if  food  were  now,  with  gold  in  circulation,  at  a  price  to  enable  the 
farmers  to  pay  the  same  nominal  sums  out  of  the  produce  that  they  paid 
some  years  back,  starvation  or  convulsion  must  be  the  instant  conse- 
quence. The  Committee  seem  to  have  nothing  but  rents  to  compare 
prices  with.  Let  them  compare  the  price  of  corn  with  the  price  of  la- 
bour, or  the  price  of  any  untaxed  thing,  if  they  can  find  such  a  thing. 
Let  them  compare  the  price  of  corn  with  the  price  of  raw  cotton;  or. 
indeed,  let  them  compare  prices  of  food  here  with  those  of  food  in 
France ;  and,  then,  I  fancy  they  will  find  them  hiyh  enouyh  ;  and  that,  if 
they  be  ruinously  low,  it  is  only  in  comparison  with  rents,  tithes  and 
taxes. 

But,  let  us  look  at  the  scheme  a  little  in  detail,  and,  first,  at  the  first 
mode.  A  man  is  to  bring  a  parcel  of  wheat  and  it  is  to  be  put  into  a 
store,  provided  by  the  Ministry  or  persons  appointed  by  them  ;  it  is  to  be 
locked  up ;  the  market-price  must  be  under  58s.  a  quarter  when  it  is  put 
in,  and  it  may,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  owner,  remain  for  twelve  or  eigh- 
teen months.  He  is  to  receive  an  advance  upon  it  from  the  Government, 
to  the  amount  of  6d.  per  quarter  a  month.  When  he  takes  out  his  corn 
he  is  to  repay  the  advances  that  he  may  have  received  on  it.  Thus,  then, 
if  I  have  a  lot  of  corn  1  may  pawn  it,  and  get  an  advance  upon  it,  and 
thus  keep  it  back  from  market  for  eighteen  months.  The  pawning  of 
corn,  and  for  a  Government  to  be  pawnbroker,  are  things  wholly  new  ; 
but,  who  did  not  expect  to  see  even  stranger  things  than  this  before  the 
breaking  up  of  this  monster-creating  system  ! 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  Committee,  that  a  man  might 
pawn  corn  not  worth  more,  perhaps,  than  30s  a  quarter  (and  a  great  deal 
is  not  worth  that  sum),  and,  by  keeping  it  in  pawn  eighteen  months,  clear 
twenty  per  cent,  by  the  pawning.  He  might  take  his  wheat  out  of  pawn 
at  the  end  of  eighteen  months;  and  then  put  it  in  again,  unless  the  law 
were  repealed.  From  the  quantity  required  to  obtain  a  pawn,  it  is  clear 
that  the  great  corn-dealers  would  have  the  whole  of  the  thing  in  their 
own  hands ;  and  it  would  be  hard,  indeed,  if  they  could  not  keep  the  pro- 
fits to  themselves.  What  is  intended  is  a  benefit  to  the  landlords  ;  use 
of  the  public  money  to  them  for  nothing.  A  gift,  a  grant,  a  present  to 
them;  but,  if  it  go  through  the  hands  of  corn-dealers  (who  are  in  great 
part  Quakers),  the  landlords  must,  after  all,  scramble  hard,  fight  tooth 
and  nail,  to  get  even  a  taste  of  the  precious  donation. 

The  other  of  this  pair  of  schemes  is  a  pawn  for  a  sum  to  be  received 
at  once  from  the  Government  to  the  amount  of  two- thirds  of  the  market 
worth  of  the  corn,  and  this  worth  is  to  be  settled  by  officers  appointed  by 
the  Government !     Gracious  God  !     Here  will  be  pretty  goings  on  !     I 
is  useless  to  attempt  to  describe  the  effect  of  such  a  scheme;  but,  it  mus 
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be  precisely  what  every  one  like  its  inventor  must  want.  The  Govern- 
ment appoint  the  persons  to  value  the  corn  and  apportion  the  pawn  on  it\ 
Well,  after  that,  is  it  of  any  use  to  offer  a  comment  upon  this  scheme  ? 
It  is  a  deep  scheme,  indeed  ;  and  such  an  one  as  we  have  so  often  seen 
from  the  man  to  whom  this  scheme  is  ascribed.  O !  there  is  nothing1 
like  your  "independent  country-gentleman"  for  the  most  precious  of 
schemes ! 

As  to  the  terms  of  taking  corn  out  of  warehouse  under  a  law  like  this, 
the  Parliament  need  not,  I  think,  trouble  themselves  about  that  !  To 
ketp  it  out  will  be  the  difficulty  ;  for,  I'll  engage  it  will  come  tumbling 
in,  at  the  valuation  of  the  "  officers  appointed  by  the  Government "  ! 
There  can  be  no  obligation  to  take  it  out.  The  nation  may  keep  the. 
pledge  ;  and  a  famous  pledge  it  will  be.  The  pawners  will  be  all  "  loyal  " 
men,  I  dare  say  ;  for,  radicals  and  jacobins  will  never  have  the  impudence 
to  face  "officers  appointed  by  the  Government  "I  If  this  scheme  go 
into  effect,  a  prettier  thing  never  was  played  off:  no,  not  even  during  the 
disputes  about  the  Union  with  Ireland.  I  think  it  is  likely  to  be  the  last 
grand  trick  from  the  budget  of  the  system.  There  will  be  enough  and 
enough  to  get  a  little  slice  of  the  million  \ 

The  Committee,  in  their  eagerness  to  check  the  glut,  seem  to  have 
overlooked  the  possibility,  not  to  say  probability,  of  corn  being  cheaper 
at  the  end  of  twelve  or  eighteen  months  than  it  is  now  !  If  the  next 
harvest  should  be  a  fine  one,  wheat  may  be  four  shillings  a  bushel,  though 
the  600,000  be  locked  up.  Besides,  will  it  not  be  known  to  he  locked 
up  ?  Aye,  and  known,  too,  that  it  must  come  out  again  into  the  market. 
In  fact,  unless  destroyed,  it  must  come  out  first  or  last.  In  the  course 
of  two  years  it  must  make  its  appearance  in  the  market.  And,  as  it 
must  come  first  or  last,  must  not  its  effect,  first  or  last,  be  the  same  upon 
prices?  There  it  is,  ready  to  come  out,  and  nothing- but  destruction 
can  prevent  it  from  producing  its  full  effect.  To  a  people  it  may  some- 
times be  of  use,  in  countries  of  great  casualty,  for  the  Government  to 
hold  corn  in  pawn,  or  to  purchase  it  up  ;  but  to  the  growers  of  corn,  and 
especially  in  a  country  like  this,  it  is  impossible  that  such  a  measure  can 
be  productive  of  good.  It  is  mere  delusion;  and  delusion,  too,  capable 
of  imposing  upon  none  but  very  weak  persons. 

Threeper  cent,  interest  is  to  be  paid  on  the  pawn.  Now,  what  is  this  ; 
what  can  it  be  called  but  a  loan  of  a  million  at  three  percent,  to  corn-deal- 
ers, in  order  to  induce  them  to  buy  up  corn,  that  the  price  may  be  raised 
and  that  the  farmers  may  be  induced  to  try  another  year  and  give  up 
more  of  their  capitals  in  rent  to  the  landlords  ?  What  can  it  be  called 
but  this?  The  farmers  are  ready  to  start-,  and  this  may  retain  them, 
till  their  last  shilling  be  gone  !  It  is  impossible,  that  any  rational  man 
can  entertain  the  hope  of  the  measure  producing  the  smallest  ultimate 
benefit  to  the  farmer.  It  may  induce  him  to  keep  on  a  little  longer  ;  and 
that  little  longer  must  be  his  ruin.  If,  indeed,  Peel's  Bill  were  to  be  re- 
pealed in  18  months'  time;  or  if  it  could  be  reasonably  expected,  that 
any  thing  to  lower  the  value  of  the  currency  would  take  place,  there 
might  be  something  to  say  for  such  a  measure ;  but,  the  contrary  of  this 
must  be  expected.  The  value  of  the  currency  has  not  yet  reached  its 
height;  and,  if  a  man  have  debt  to  pay  with  the  amount  of  corn,  the 
sooner  he  pays  it  the  better. 

To  what  a  disgraceful  state  is  the  system  arrived,  when  such  schemes 
can  be  entertained  !  What  must  the  landlords  think  of  themselves, 
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when  they  contemplate  this  as  a  means  of  affording1  them  relief '!  But, 
to  this  and  to  much  worse,  much  more  low  and  ridiculous,  shall  we  see 
the  thing-  fall.  The  scheme  of  advancing1  four  millions  is  abandoned  ; 
but,  to  something  like  that  we  shall  return,  unless  taxes  be  reduced. 
Farmers  will  quit  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done  ;  or  they  will  be  ruined. 
Landlords  will  be  unable  to  continue  the  cultivation  of  the  land  them- 
selves. Yet  the  land  must  be  cultivated  and  the  people  fed.  The  Go- 
vernment must  see  to  this.  It  must  lay  hold  as  owner  or  trustee.  In 
what  way,  under  what  name,  or  colour,  no  one  can  tell  ;  but,  if  the 
present  taxes  be  enforced,  this,  or  something  very  much  like  it,  must  be, 
and  will  be,  the  result.  How  long  the  thing  may  stop  at  that  stage  no 
man  can  say  ;  but,  that  that  will  not  be  the  last  stage  we  may  be  perfectly 
satisfied.  We  are  now,  at  this  moment,  in  a  revolution  of  property, 
quietly  going  on.  A  more  radical  revolution  than  that  of  France ;  and 
this  is  seen  clearly  by  all,  except  those  who  are  most  deeply  interested  in 
the  consequences  of  the  revolution. 

The  remainder  of  the  Report,  as  it  does  not  propose  any  thing  now  to 
be  done  in  the  way  of  affording  what  the  Committee  call  relief,  is  not  a 
thing  to  occupy  much  of  our  time ;  but,  there  are  certain  parts  of  it  not 
altogether  unworthy  of  notice.  It  is  proposed  to  allow  those  who  hold 
foreign  corn  to  take  it  out  of  warehouse  and  to  grind  it.  For  what  ? 
To  be  sold  and  eaten  here  to  be  sure  ;  for,  as  for  doing  this  "  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exportation,"  where  is  the  spot  of  earth  in  this  whole  world,  to 
which  it  could  be  sent  at  any  thing  like  so  cheap  a  rate  as  the  people 
there  can  get  flour  manufactured  elsewhere  ?  Did  it  ever  yet  happen, 
that  wheat  was  imported  and  manufactured  here,  and  exported  in  flour, 
the  trade  of  the  world  being  free  at  the  same  time  ?  Never.  Why, 
then,  are  we  to  believe  that  this  is  the  intention  now  ?  There  can  be  no 
doubt  at  all,  that  the  foreign  corn-holde'-s  would  like  this ;  for  they  know 
very  well  the  impossibility  to  prevent  them  from  selling  the  flour  in  this 
country,  if  they  be  once  permitted  to  grind  the  wheat  here.  And  what 
is  to  become  of  the  offal  ?  Is  that  to  be  exported  too?  Or  is  it  to  be 
flung  into  the  rivers  and  ditches  and  ponds  ? 

This  whole  quantity  of  foreign  corn,  however,  about  which  the  Com- 
mittee make  such  a  to-do,  and,  in  their  circulating-library  style,  talk  of 
its  "  hanging  over  the  market,  ready  to  pour  in  at  once  ;  of  its  being  made 
"  to  feed  the  market  rather  than  inundate  it ;"  the  whole  quantity,  thus 
made  to  hang  and  to  pour,  to  feed  and  to  inundate  ;  the  whole  quantity 
thus  spoken  of  in  language  like  that  of  a  girl  in  her  teens  writing  a 
letter  to  her  dearest  friend  at  another  boarding-school ;  the  whole  quan- 
tity that  hangs  like  a  craggy  rock  and  pours  like  a  stream  in  one  sentence, 
and  that  feeds  like  your  plough-boy  with  the  hay  under  his  arm,  and 
comes  rowing  over  like  a  flood,  in  another  sentence  ;  this  whole  quantity, 
which  you,  brother  Clodthumper,  would  have  said,  ought  to  be  made  to 
feed  rather  than  cram  the  market ;  this  whole  quantity,  about  which  there 
is  such  a  terrible  piece  of  work,  is  only  about  enough  for  thirteen  days' 
consumption  !  This  is  a  pretty  cause  to  produce  such  important  and  last- 
ing effects. 

The  Committee,  no  less  than  three  times,  make  use  of  these  words,  or 
words  to  this  effect: — "  that  foreign  corn  is  raised  at  less  expense  than 
in  this  country"  Do  you  know,  brother  Clodthumper,  what  the  Com- 
mittee may  mean  by  this  ?  I  do  not,  I  confess.  If  a  farmer  pay  his 
man  a  penny  a-day  in  France,  and  if  a  penny  will  buy  as  much  food  in 
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France  as  half-a-crovvn  will  in  England,  the  corn  is  raised,  as  far  as  la- 
bour goes,  as  cheap  in  England  as  in  France,  though  the  English  farmer 
pay  half-a-crown  a-day  to  his  labourer.  The  Committee  view  the  thing 
in  the  wrong  light ;  or  rather,  they  blink  the  main  thing  altogether. 
Corn  is  everywhere  raised  at  the  same  positive  expense,  with  the  difference 
in  soil  arid  climate.  It  is  the  relative  expense;  and  that  depends  upon 
the  taxation  altogether.  I  should  like  to  know,  however,  what  are  the 
notions  of  the  writer  of  this  Report  upon  this  subject ;  who  the  writer 
is,  1  cannot  tell;  but  his  notions  upon  a  matter  like  this,  must,  I  am  sure, 
be  something  very  entertaining. 

In  one  part  of  the  Report,  the  growers  of  British  corn  are  encouraged 
to  rely  on  an  interested  combination  of  the  importers  of  foreign  corn  in 
their  favour.  The  Report  observes  that  the  interest  of  these  proprietors 
of  foreign  corn,  will,  by  letting  them  sell  in  our  market  when  wheat  gets 
up  to  seventy  shillings  a  quarter,  "  be  brought  strictly  into  unison  with 
"  the  interest  of  the  British  corn-grower,  and  into  direct  hostility  to  that 
"  of  all  other  importers  of  foreign  corn;  so  that  every  endeavour  will  be 
"  resorted  to,  on  their  part,  to  advance  the  price  to  seventy  shillings, 
"  that  they  may  Liberate  their  own  stock,  but  to  keep  it  below  eighty  shil- 
"  lings  that  they  may  exclude  all  foreign  competitors."  There  only 
wanted  the  word  enemies  instead  of  competitors  to  make  this  a  perfectly 
military  sentence  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  I  should  tell  you, 
brother  Clodthumper,  that  this  is  House  of  Commons'  writing.  It  is  like 
no  other  writing  in  this  world.  None  that  ever  was  and  none  that  ever 
will  be. 

But,  as  to  the  matter,  it  is  curious  enough,  that,  while  we  have,  in  this 
part  of  the  Report,  such  a  clever  contrivance  for  squeezing  advantage 
out  of  the  greediness  and  villany  of  combined  corn-dealers,  we  have, 
directly  afterwards,  a  contrivance  equally  clever,  for  the  purpose  "of 
preventing  the  ej/'ects  of  combination."  There  occur  only  two  clear 
sentences  between  the  hopes  held  out  as  likely  to  arise  from  a  combina- 
tion of  corn-dealers  for  raising  and  depressing  prices,  and  the  advantages 
likely  to  be  derived  from  "preventing  the  effects  of  combination  and 
speculation  "  in  those  very  corn-dealers  ! 

There  is  one  passage  more  in  the  Report  which  I  think  it  necessary  to 
notice.  The  words  are  these  :  "  Nor  must  it  be  lost  sight  of,  that  owing  to 
"  the  great  alteration  in  our  currency,  eighty  shillings  may  and  do  now 
"  represent  a  different  and  considerably  higher  value,  than  in  1S15,  as 
"  measured  by  the  price  of  all  articles  of  consumption.''  This  is  a  very 
curious  admission.  It  has  been  contended  by  this  description  of  politicians, 
and  by  the  Ministry  especially,  that  the  currency  has  been  raised  in  value 
only  in  the  proportion  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent.  But  here  we  have  a 
great  alteration;  here  we  have  a  considerably  higher  value;  and  here 
we  have,  sloped  out,  as  it  were  by  mere  accident,  what  no  one  has  ever 
seen  before  except  in  my  Register,  namely,  that  we  are  to  measure  the 
value  of  the  currency,  not  by  the  price  of  gold,  but  by  the  "price  of  all 
articles  of  consumption.''  This  has  slipped  out  for  the  first  time,  in  this 
place  ;  and  if  the  Report  had  contained  nothing  but  this  one  sentence,  it 
would  have  been  good  for  something,  and  bad  for  nothing. 

Few  as  the  words  are  here,  they  are  of  great  importance.  The  Com- 
mittee was  selected  by  the  Ministers,  and  this  one  sentence  of  the  Report 
totally  removes  the  foundation  upon  which  they  erected  the  Bill  of  Mr, 
Peel.  This  has  been  the  great  question  at  issue  between  the  Ministry, 
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the  Parliament,  the  Scotch  reviewers,  and  all  the  Scotch  writers  and  all 
the  English  writers  that  write  about  such  matters,  on  the  one  side,  and 
me,  your  brother  clodthumper,  on  the  other  side.  They  have  always  con- 
tended ;  this  host  of  dunderheads  (I  do  not  mean  to  include  the  Parlia- 
ment, when  I  talk  of  dunderheads),  this  whole  host  have  contended,  that 
the  price  of  gold,  as  compared  with  that  of  paper-money,  was  the  measure 
or  standard  of  value;  that  it  was  by  that  that  we  were  to  know  in  what 
degree  our  currency  had  risen  in  value  ;  that  it  was  by  that  that  we  were 
to  know  the  extent  of  the  alteration  in  the  currency.  I  contended  that 
that  was  no  standard  at  all ;  that  it  could  be  no  standard  ;  that  it  really 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  into  which  we  were  inquiring ;  and 
that  the  true  measure  was,  the  general  average  price  of  articles  of  con- 
sumption, and  that,  if  we  had  a  mind  to  select  any  one  of  which,  the  best 
was,  the  average  price  of  the  bushel  of  wheat. 

Now,  whether  the  Committee  have  deliberately,  or  accidentally,  recog- 
nised this  doctrine  of  mine  as  the  true  doctrine,  I  cannot  say ;  but,  certain  it 
is,  that  they  have  here  recognised  that  doctrine  most  fully  ;  and  they  have 
made  the  recognition,  too,  in  the  most  ample  manner ;  because  they  have  in- 
troduced it  as  forming  part  of  the  basis  of  a  proposed  law  ;  and  of  a  law, 
too,  affecting  very  important  interests.  Whether  they  perceive  it  or  not, 
I  am  not  certain ;  but  here  is  the  axe  laid  to  the  very  root  of  the  very  best 
argument  brought  forward  by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  by  his  colleague 
in  the  other  House,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  taxes  were  not  the  cause  of 
the  distress.  Their  argument  was  this.  In  1813  agriculture  was  in  a  state 
of  prosperity.  The  value  of  money  at  that  time  was  a  fourth  lower  than 
it  now  is.  Since  that  time  a  fourth  part  of  the  nominal  amount  of  the 
taxes  has  been  taken  off.  The  taxes,  therefere,  are  now,  no  heavier  than 
they  were  in  that  time  of  prosperity ;  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  the 
taxes  that  now  cause  the  distress  ! 

This  is  conclusive  ;  this  is  wholly  unanswerable,  if  you  admit  that  the 
money  is  now  only  a  fourth  higher  in  value  than  it  was  in  1813.  This 
has  been  admitted  by  every  one  but  myself;  and  this  has  been  the  strong 
ground  of  the  Ministers,  and  the  Scotch  reviewers.  Place  them  upon 
this  ground,  and  they  will  beat  you  for  ever  upon  the  question  of  taxes. 
However,  in  this  Report,  they  seem  to  have  abandoned  the  ground  them- 
selves ;  for,  as  I  observed  before,  here  they  have  recognised  my  doctrine  ; 
and  I  only  wish  I  could  hope  that  the  rest  of  the  Report  would  warrant  the 
opinion  that  this  recognition  is  the  forerunner  of  the  return  of  long  absent 
common  sense. 

When,  however,  I  look  at  this  Report  as  a  whole  ;  when  I  consider  it  as 
something  intended  to  point  out  a  remedy  for  those  evils  which  press 
upon  the  country  ;  when  I  consider  it  as  a  thing  intended  to  stem  the  tor- 
rent of  that  revolution  in  property  which  is  taking  place  ;  and  especially 
when  I  gee  it  containing  not  one  single  word  upon  the  subject  of  those 
taxes  which  are  sternly,  though  quietly,  ejecting  the  farmer,  disinheriting 
the  landlord,  and  sending  the  labourer  prowling  about  for  food ;  when  I 
view  it  in  this  light ;  when  I  find  in  it  for  this  mass  of  evils,  nothing 
but  a  poor  miserable  scheme  for  taking  corn  into  pawn ;  when  I  see  this,  I 
should  be  weak  indeed  to  place  even  the  smallest  degree  of  reliance  upon 
anything  to  be  done  by  an  assembly  in  which  such  a  Report  could  be 
received  without  every  mark  of  contempt ;  and  that  it  will  be  received 
with  any. mark  of  contempt  at  all,  is  a  great  deal  more  than  I  expect  from 
that  assembly. 
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I  have  now  done  with  'this  Report  ;  but  there  are  some  matters  very 
closely  connected  with  it,  to  which  I  have  now  to  call  your  attention  ;  and, 
if  you  do  attend  to  what  I  am  going  to  say,  you  will  understand  much 
more  about  the  cause  of  the  distress,  as  it  is  called,  than  this  Committee 
appear  to  understand. 

In  London,  at  this  time,  the  quartern  loaf,  weighing-  four  pounds  and 
five  ounces,  is  sold  for  9|d.  At  Paris,  the  police  has  just  ordered  the 
price  of  bread  of  four  pounds  to  be  sold  for  as  much  French  money  as 
makes  5d.  of  English  money.  The  French  pound,  is,  I  believe,  two  ounces 
heavier  than  ours.  Thus,  then,  the  bread  in  London,  is  nearly  as  dear 
again  as  the  bread  at  Paris  ;  and  all  the  world  knows  that  the  French 
bread  is  the  finest  of  the  two.  How  comes  this  difference  ?  The  wheat 
in  France  is  no  very  great  deal  cheaper  than  it  is  in  England  at  this  mo- 
ment ;  but,  the  taxes  paid  by  the  miller,  by  the  baker,  and  by  all  the  peo- 
ple that  they  employ,  makes  such  an  addition  to  the  price  of  the  bread  in 
England,  that  the  people  in  London  are  compelled  to  pay  so  much  more 
for  it  per  pound  than  they  pay  at  Paris.  Here  we  have  the  true  reason, 
why  people  go  to  spend  their  English  money  in  France.  There  are  said  to 
be  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  English  persons  living  in  France.  Take 
these  at  twenty  pounds  a  year  a-piece  ;  and  here  are  two  millions  of  money 
a-year,  spent  in  France,  which,  were  it  not  for  our  enormous  taxes,  would 
be  spent  in  England.  So  that  one  evil  creates  another  ;  and  the  evils  at 
last  combine  and  form  a  burden  that  is  intolerable.  A  great  part  of  the 
English  persons  in  France,  live  upon  the  taxes  raised  in  England.  Per- 
haps one-fourth  part  of  them  ;  so  that  here  is  money,  actually  taken  away 
from  the  landlords,  farmers,  and  tradesmen  and  labourers  and  artisans  in 
England,  and  carried  and  giver,  to  the  subjects  of  our  old  enemies  the 
Bourbons,  to  make  their  people  well  off  and  themselves  powerful. 

But,  now  let  me  beg  your  attention  to  a  comparison,  as  to  the  price  of 
bread,  at  two  different  periods,  in  this  our  own  country  ;  and  what  I  am 
going  to  say  now,  I  beg  you  will  never  forget;  but  that  you  will  read  it 
over  and  over  again,  till  you  remember  every  word  of  it  as  well  as  you 
remember  the  Belief  or  the  Lord's  Prayer.  I  will  put  it  in  a  separate 
paragraph,  in  order  that  you  may,  if  necessary,  cut  it  out  of  my  little  book 
and  stick  it  up  over  your  mantelpiece. 

The  two  periods  to  which  I  have  alluded  are  1792  and  1822.  Now 
mind,  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  1792  was  42s.  4d.  the  quarter.  And 
the  price  of  the  quartern  loaf  in  London  was  then  6-^d.  Now  mind  again, 
the  average  price  of  wheat  in  this  year,  1822,  is  45s.  lid.  a  quarter; 
and  the  price  of  the  quartern  loaf  in  London  is  9|d.  Thus,  you  see, 
that,  though  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  price  of  the  wheat  in 
the  two  years,  there  is  almost  one-third  difference  in  the  price  of  the 
bread  !  This  seems  a  wonderful  thing.  And  how  is  it  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  Do  bakers  grow  rich  ?  Are  they  not,  on  the  contrary,  the  poorest 
of  all  tradesmen  ?  No  ;  but,  when  you  consider  that  the  corn-dealer,  the 
miller,  the  flour-merchant,  the  lightermen,  the  carters,  the  bakers,  and 
all  the  people  that  all  of  them  have  to  employ,  pay  four  times  as  much 
in  taxes,  as  they  paid  in  the  year  1792,  your  wonder  ceases  that  the 
quartern  loaf  costs  nearly  a  third  more  than  it  cost  in  the  year  1792, 
though  the  sum  of  money  which  the  farmer  gets  for  his  quarter  of  wheat 
is  but  very  little  more  now  than  it  was  then. 

In  perfect  accordance  with  this,  is  the  result  of  the  inquiries  of  a  gen- 
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tleman  in  Suffolk,  a  Mr.  ROUSE,  who  has  lately  published  an  Essay,  in 
which  he  has  shown,  that  farmers  were  formerly  allowed,  as  their  share  of 
a  quarter  of  wheat,  the  price  of  ninety-six  quartern  loaves.  The  quarter  of 
wheat  was  allowed  to  make  one  hundred  and  four  quartern  loaves.  The 
price  of  eight  loaves,  together  with  the  offal,  was  allowed  to  miller  and 
baker  for  their  expenses  and  profit.  Now,  ninety-six  quartern  loaves,  at 
9-Jd.  each,  amount  to  76s.  Therefore,  according-  to  the  old  mode  of 
reckoning,  the  farmer  ought  to  get  76s.  at  this  time  for  his  quarter  of 
wheat;  and  he  does  get  only  45s.  lid.  People  cry  out ;  and  a  very  igno- 
rant writer  in  the  County  Herald,  says  that  the  farmer  gets  now  only 
about  fifty-five  quartern  loaves,  "  leaving  the  value  of  fifty-four  to  the 
rapacity  of  traders  and  corn-dealers."  What  rapacity  ?  What  vain  and 
silly  abuse  is  this  ?  Corn-dealers  and  traders,  if  they  profited  so  very 
largely  from  their  business,  would  soon  have  plenty  of  others  to  share 
in  it.  O  !  no  ;  this  is  miserable  nonsense.  It  is  all  the  taxes  and  all 
the  rates  that  the  traders  and  millers  and  bakers,  and  all  the  persons 
before  mentioned,  have  to  pay ;  it  is  these  that  make  the  eaters  of  bread 
pay  more  to  the  manufacturers  of  it,  and  that  cause  the  farmer  to  receive 
less  in  proportion. 

I  have  now,  I  think,  made  this  so  clear,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
person,  of  common  understanding,  not  to  comprehend  the  cause  of  all 
those  distresses  which  are  harassing  the  country.  Turn  the  matter  which 
way  you  will ;  look  at  it  in  whatever  direction  ;  and  the  taxes  still  stare 
you  in  the  face  as  the  great  and  all-pervading  cause  of  the  distress.  It 
appears  to  me  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world,  that  there  should  be  any 
longer  a  dispute  upon  the  subject.  I  believe  the  conviction  to  be  very 
general,  that  the  taxes  must  be  speedily  greatly  reduced,  or  that  a  con- 
vulsive revolution  will  be  the  consequence.  This  is  my  own  firm  per- 
suasion. It  remains  with  the  landlords,  and  with  them  wholly  and  solely, 
to  adopt  the  measures  necessary  to  produce  such  reduction  :  if  they  fail  to 
adopt  those  measures,  I  have  nothing  within  my  power  left,  but  to  offer 
my  best  wishes  for  such  final  settlement  as  shall  secure  the  happiness  of 
the  nation  ;  and  particularly  that  of  those  labouring  classes,  amongst 
whom  I  was  born  and  bred,  and  to  make  common  cause  with  whom,  has 
always  been,  and  always  will  be,  the  pride  and  the  boast  of, 

Your  friend, 

WM.  COBBETT. 
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TO  MR.  WESTERN, 

ON  THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  A  REPEAL  OF  PEEL'S  BILL. 


(Political  Register,  April,  1822.) 


"  This  Bill  (Mr.  Peel's)  was  grounded  on  concurrent  Reports  of  both  Houses ; 
it  was  passed  by  unanimous  votes  of  both  Houses;  it  was,  at  the  close  of  the  Ses- 
sion,  a  subject  of  high  eulogium  in  the  Speaker's  Speech  to  the  Regent,  and  in 
the  Regent's  Speech  to  the  two  Houses  :  now,  then,  I,  William  Cobbett,  assert, 
that  to  carry  this  Bill  into  effect  is  impossible ;  and  I  say,  that,  if  this  Bill  be 
carried  into  full  effect,  I  will  give  Castlereagh  leave  to  lay  me  on  a  Gridiron  and 
broil  me  alive,  while  Sidmouth  may  stir  the  coals,  and  Canning  stand  by  and 
laugh  at  my  groans." — Taken  from  Cobbett's  Register,  written  at  North  Hamp- 
stead,  Long  Island,  on  the  24th  of  September,  1819,  and  published  in  England  in 
November,  1819. 


Kensington,  16th  April,  1822. 
SIR, 

You  have  given  notice,  that,  if  no  other  Member  undertake  the  task, 
you  will  move  for  a  "  re-consideration  of  Peel's  Bill."  By  re-considera- 
tion you  must  mean  repeal ;  and,  indeed,  this  you  state  to  be  your  object. 

Therefore,  notwithstanding  far-famed  Six  Acts,  I  will  take  the  li- 
berty to  address  to  you  a  few  remarks  upon  [the  probable  consequences 
of  repealing  that  famous  Bill.  The  reasons  against  the  repeal  are  many 
and  weighty ;  but,  I  must  confess,  there  are  also  many  and  weighty 
reasons  for  the  repeal,  and  especially  that  the  repeal  would  put  off  the 
evil  hour,  which  is  a  host  of  reasons  all  in  one  with  those  whose  very 
minds  are  fashioned  to  a  system  of  shifts  and  expedients. 

I  am  peculiarly  well  qualified  to  judge  with  impartiality  in  this  case; 
because  I  feel  no  bias,  no  interest,  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other.  In 
most  other  cases  I  have  my  wishes ;  here  I  have  none ;  no  wish  at  all. 
If  it  were  left  to  me,  I  being  in  my  present  situation  of  a  hater  of  the 
Borough  system ;  if  it  were  left  to  me  to  say,  whether  the  Bill  should  re- 
main, or  be  repealed,  I  should  certainly  decide  by  toss  of  a  halfpenny. 
The  decision  might  depend  on  the  humour  in  which  I  happened  to  be ; 
whether  disposed  or  indisposed  for  fun.  Knowing  that  the  end  will  be 
the  same,  I  might,  if  in  a  humour  for  larking,  say,  "  Come,  then,  repeal 
the  Bill,  and  let  us  have  the  Feast  of  the  Gridiron."  And,  ridiculous  as 
this  is,  ridiculously  out  of  all  reason  as  it  is,  this  Feast  of  the  Gridiron  is 
certainly  one  of  the  reasons,  if  not  the  sole  reason,  for  the  hitherto  non- 
repeal  of  this  truly  terrible  Bill. 

The  motto  to  the  present  Letter  and  the  culinary  implement  placed 

above  it ;  the  sight,  the  bare  sight  of  these,  is  enough  to  turn  any  one  01 

you  ;  any  man  of  the  Collective,  sick  ;  sick  to  the  very  heart.     And,  I 

leave  you  to  guess,  if.  you  can,  at  the  fu?s,  the  noise,  the  piece  of  work,  the 
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bragging,  the  frolic  and  the  laughing,  that  will  take  place  if  you  succeed 
in  your  motion  !  And  yet  (for  the  reasons  by-and-by  to  be  stated)  I  do 
believe,  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  Bill  will  be  repealed. 

That  it  would  have  been  repealed  last  year,  if  I  had  remained  in  Ame- 
rica, I  am  morally  certain,  and  so  are  the  public.  I  foresaw  that,  and, 
for  that  reason,  hastened  home.  If  I  had  held  my  tongue  last  year,  the 
Bill  would,  every  one  thinks,  have  been  repealed.  The  shame  attend- 
ing the  repeal  of  the  Bill;  the  shame  at  being  proved  to  have  been  so 
grossly  ignorant  as  to  a  matter  of  such  vast  importance  ;  this  shame  is 
a  great  deal\  but,  what  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance,  the  Bill 
cannot  be  repealed,  or  modified,  without  the  whole  nation,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  world,  seeing,  that  I  possessed  more  understanding 
than  Ministers  and  Parliament  all  put  together  \  This  is  the  devil : 
this  is  the  real  obstacle :  this  is  the  terrific  object.  Some  persons 
would  say,  that  history  wilt  record  this ;  but,  I  will  not  leave  it  to  history. 
I  will  not  leave  the  thing  to  a  pensioned  historian.  I  will  record 
it  myself:  that  is  the  safe  way  ;  and  will  endeavour  not  to  leave  all  the 
fruits  to  be  gathered  by  posterity,  for  whom  I  have  as  great  a  regard  as 
other  people ;  but  with  whom,  by  their  leave,  I  wish  that  we  of  the  pre- 
sent day  should  share. 

That  it  is  to  the  Bill  and  to  the  other  measures  for  cash-payments  that 
you,  the  landlords,  owe  all  your  distress  and  danger,  is  now  no  longer 
denied;  or,  at  least,  the  denial  is  so  very  feeble,  is  made  in  so  faint  a 
manner,  that^it  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  a  denial,  but  merely  as 
something  put  forward  to  save  the  parties  from  the  excruciating  torment 
of  acknowledging  that  they  were  wrong,  and  this  the  whole  Collective 
body  is  the  more  willing  to  admit  of,  as  it  serves  to  prevent  an  open  con- 
fession that  Cobbett  was  right,  which  is  always  a  capital  matter.  This 
denial  will  not  be  made  at  all  much  longer,  for  a  proof  of  which  we  may 
appeal  to  the  last  Agricultural  Report,  where  the  doctrine  of  Ricardo  is 
completely,  though  incidentally,  and,  as  it  were  by  mere  accident,  dis- 
avowed. The  error  is  now  seen.  It  is  now  plain  to  you  all.  But,  how 
are  you  to  look  ME  in  the  face,  and  now  repeal  this  Bill  ?  I  want  to 
know  that.  The  nation  has  its  eyes  on  the  Parliament  and  on  me  too. 
This  is  one  of  the  advantages  derived  from  persecution.  It  is  well-known, 
not  only  in  this  kingdom,  but  in  America  and  France  ;  all  well-informed 
men  know  well  how  I  stand  with  regard  to  this  thing.  My  opinions  with 
regard  to  this  paper-system  have  been  too  striking  in  themselves,  and 
have  been  stated  and  maintained  with  too  much  force  and  perseverance, 
not  to  have  become  well  known.  They  have  related  to  measures  of  tre- 
mendous importance,  and  have  constantly  run  paralleled  with  and  op- 
posed to  the  opinions  of  those  who  adopted  those  measures.  The  mea- 
sures affect  all  nations  in  some  degree  or  other,  and,  whatever  the  Col- 
lective may  think  of  it,  however  it  may  hurt  the  pride  of  the  haughty, 
insolent,  and  greedy  race  of  squeakers,  the  name  of  Cobbett  is,  when- 
ever the  English  paper-fabric  is  talked  of  at  Paris  or  at  Washington, 
much  oftener  in  men's  mouths  than  the  names  of  Castlereagh  and  Liver- 
pool. It  is  not  in  England  only,  I  assure  you,  that  the  Feast  of  the 
Gridiron  is  looked  forward  to  with  great  expectation. 

One  of  the  consequences,  and  that  not  the  least  important,  of  repealing 
the  Bill,  would  be  to  give  me  such  a  predominance  in  point  of  influence 
over  men's  minds  that  no  man  ever  before  possessed,  or  ever  thought  of 
possessing ;  and  this  must,  in  the  end,  if  I  lived  and  continued  to  be  as 
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industrious  as  I  am  now,  lead  to  other  inevitable  consequences  hostile 
to  the  paper  and  borough  and  Six-Act  system.  I  defy  any  man  to  pre- 
vent the  existence  of  this  influence  ;  for,  though  I  should  not  deserve  it 
more  than  I  deserve  it  now,  seeing  that  my  claim  to  superior  knowledge 
and  foresight  stands  clearly  established  by  events  ;  yet,  there  are  multi- 
tudes of  men,  who  are  to  be  convinced  only  by  a  literal  fulfilment  of 
every  part  of  a  prediction.  However,  when  that  comes,  as  it  will  come, 
either  by  a  repeal  of  the  Bill,  or  by  a  bursting  of  the  whole  thing  to 
pieces,  the  influence  will  come.  In  the  latter  case  it  will  be  a  little 
longer  before  its  arrival ;  and  as  this  will  be  one  of  the  reasons,  and,  I 
believe,  the  chief  reason,  for  not  repealing  the  Billy  I  will  here  show  how 
the  Collective  and  I  should  stand  before  the  world,  in  case  the  Bill  were 
now  to  be  repealed. 

It  was  in  the  year  1810,  that  the  propriety  of  passing  such  a  Bill  began 
to  be  agitated  ;  and  I  will  now  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Collective  Wisdom  on  one  side,  and  of  mine  on  the  other  side,  with  re- 
gard to  this  measure.  The  late  Mr.  PERRY  used  to  call  the  Parlia- 
ment, "  The  Collective  Wisdom  of  the  Nation."  An  appellation  that  I 
like  exceedingly,  only  it  is  a  little  too  long.  I  like  it  much  better  than 
Ministry,  for  that  body  is  nothing  of  itself.  I  like  it  better  than  Parlia- 
ment, for  that  may  mean  to  leave  out  the  Ministers.  I  like  it  better  than 
Government,  for  that  sometimes  means  one  thing,  and  sometimes  another. 
At  Westminster  there  are  met  all  the  whole  body  that  manage  our  affairs  ; 
and  this  Mr.  PERRY,  with  great  propriety,  called  "  The  Collective  Wis- 
dom of  the  Nation  ;"  an  appellation,  which,  having  so  high  an  authority 
in  point  of  taste,  I  have  long  adopted,  though,  to  save  time  and  paper,  I 
sometimes  abridge  it  to  Collective  Wisdom,  and,  when  hard  pushed  for 
time,  to  Collective ;  but  in  no  case  without  carrying  along  in  my  mind 
all  the  respect  naturally  inspired  by  the  appellation  at  full  length. 

Very  well,  then,  we  are  now  going  to  see  how  the  Collective  Wisdom 
and  I  shall  stand  before  the  world  if  this  Bill  should  be  repealed ;  and, 
in  order  to  do  that,  we  must  see  what  the  conduct  of  each  of  us  has  been 
since  the  propriety  of  passing  such  a  Bill  was  first  agitated,  which  was  in 
the  year  1810. 

In  the  year  just  mentioned  there  was  formed  one  of  those  detached 
bodies  of  the  Collective  Wisdom,  called  Committees;  and  this  particular 
detachment  was  called  the  Bullion  Committee.     The  projector  and  chair- 
man of  this  Committee  was  a  lawyer  and  Edinburgh  reviewer  of  the  name 
of  Horner,  who  has  died  since,  and  over  whom  a  funeral  oration,  or  rather 
orations,  came  forth  from  both  sides,  so  rare  were  his  merits  as  a  states- 
man,  and  so  great  was  the  loss  which  the  Collective  sustained  in  his 
death.     This  Bullion  Committee  sat  a  long  while,  and,  at  last,  brought 
forth  a  very  large  book,  which  they  called  a  Report  and  Evidence.     This 
Report,  made  in  1810,  recommended  that  a  law  should  be  passed  during 
the  next  Session,  to  cause  cash  payments  to  take  place  in  1813.     The 
Ministers  contended,  that  the  nation  was  able  to  return  to  cash-payments 
at  any  time  ;  but,  that,  during  war,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  do  it;  and, 
as  a  majority  of  the  Collective  were  on  the  side  of  the  Ministers  (as,  in- 
deed,  they  usually  are),  it  was  resolved  not  to  pass  such  Bill;  merely, 
mind,  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  that  it  might  occasion  during  war  ; 
and  not  on  account  of  any  injury  that  it  could  inflict  on  tenants,  landlords, 
mortgagers,  or  debtors  of  any  description. 

So  that,  here  were  the  Bullion-Committee  and  its  partisans  for  a  law 
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to  return  to  cash-payments  in  1813;  and  the  opponents  of  this  Com- 
mittee were  for  putting  it  off  till  the  peace,  asserting,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  nation  could  return  to  cash-payments  at  any  time  without  any 
injury  as  to  its  internal  affairs.  These  projecting^  and  debatings  were 
going  on  in  the  years  1810  and  1811,  at  which  time  the  THING  had  me 
in  Newgate  for  two  years,  with  a  thousand  pounds  fine  and  seven  years 
recognizances,  for  having  expressed  my  indignation  at  reading  of  the 
flogging  of  English  local-militia-men  at  the  town  of  Ely  in  England, 
under  a  guard  of  German  bayonets.  This  did  not  make  me  love  the 
THING  much,  as  you  may  easily  guess.  But,  the  THING  was  then  very 
strong  and  very  furious.  I  was  naturally  anxious  to  find  out  whether 
there  were  any  hope  that  the  THING  would,  at  any  future  time,  be  likely 
to  be  more  tolerable  to  live  under.  This  bullion  affair  attracted  my  atten- 
tion ;  and,  I  found,  that  both  parties  were  ignorant  of  the  subject,  and 
that,  if  they  pursued  the  path  they  appeared  to  be  in,  they  would,  at  last, 
bring  the  thing  to  a  state  that  might  give  even  me  a  chance  of  redress. 
It  was,  however,  useless  for  me,  as  to  my  own  views,  to  see  this  ignorance 
of  the  parties,  unless  I  made  others  see  that  I  saw  it.  To  do  this,  there- 
fore, and  to  do  it  effectually,  I  set  about  it  in  earnest,  during  the  third 
month  of  my  imprisonment,  and  ended  my  task  in  a  little  better  than 
a-year.  I  was  paying  twelve  guineas  a-week  for  the  indulgence  of  not 
being  shut  up  with  felons  !  I  kept  my  temper  ;  and  I  wrote  Paper  against 
Gold,  which  has  been  sticking  to  the  THING,  clinging  to  it  like  a  leech, 
through  all  the  boundings  and  starting^  and  caperings  and  mad  pranks 
that  it  has  been  playing,  and  which  hangs  on  to  it  still,  and  will  hang  on 
to  it  till  it  groans  out  its  last ! 

In  that  work  I  denied  that  the  nation  could  return  to  cash-payments 
without  ruin.  I  denied  that  the  nation  could  e,ver  pay  the  interest  of  the 
Debt  in  full,  in  cash.  I  not  only  insisted,  but  I  proved,  that  an  attempt 
to  do  this,  would  produce  a  convulsive  revolution.  And,  there  we  stood 
for  that  time,  the  whole  of  the  Collective  Wisdom  on  one  side,  and  I  on 
the  other  side. 

From  1814,  when  the  peace  came,  to  1817,  I  was,  almost  weekly, 
calling  upon  the  Ministers  to  pay  in  cash  agreeably  to  their  promise  ; 
but,  telling  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  never  could  do  it  without 
reducing  the  interest  of  the  Debt.  In  this  latter  year  the  THING  grew 
so  very  angry  and  violent,  that  I  was  compelled  to  draw  off  to  a  distance 
from  it.  It  still  retained  all  its  "  vigour,"  which  is  a  terrible  quality  in 
the  Thing.  I  had  been  out  of  its  reach  only  about  a  year,  before  there 
was  a  talk  on  foot  again  about  cash-payments;  and  the  Collective  Wis- 
dom seemed  (in  May  1818)  to  be  resolved  to  pass,  during  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  some  law  or  other  to  compel  payments  in  cash,  at 
some  time  or  other.  The  knowledge  of  this  resolution  reached  me  in 
Long  Island  in  July;  and,  on  the  llth  of  that  month,  in  1818,  I  wrote 
the  LETTER  to  TIERNEY,  foretelling  the  consequences  of  passing  such  a 
Bill.  I  had  two  objects  in  view  in  the  writing  of  this  letter :  first,  to 
show  that  I  had  more  understanding  than  the  Collective  Wisdom,  and  to 
have  the  proof  of  this  at  hand  when  the  event  should  arise  :  and,  second, 
to  cause,  or  to  help  to  cause,  such  a  Bill  to  be  passed;  being  well  satis- 
fied, that  my  being  strenuously  and  vehemently  opposed  to  any  measure, 
was  a  great  stroke  in  favour  of  such  measure  being  adopted  !  * 

*  We  take  the  following  from  a  "  Letter  to  the  President  and  Members  of  the 
Chelmsford  Agricultural  Society,"  dated  lf>th  May,  1835,  and  written  by  Mr. 
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What  weight,  if  any,  this  latter  consideration  had,  I  know  not ;  but, 
adopted  such  a  measure  was  in  1819,  and  that,  too,  to  my  inexpressible 
joy;  because  I  knew,  that  it  would  bring  the  THING  completely  to  its 
bearings,  and  make  it  not  only  safe,  but  pleasant,  living  in  England.  I 
knew,  that  my  time  was  at  hand.  The  moment  I  saw  Peel's  Bill  I  was 
regardless  of  every  other  measure.  I  did  not  care  a  straw  about  the  pass- 
ing of  Six-Acts,  about  Edwards  and  Monument,  and,  as  to  myself,  the 
rest  of  the  things  that  took  place.  I  knew,  that,  this  Bill  being  passed, 
the  main  chance  was  secured,  and  that  we  had  but  a  short  time  to  endure 
the  old  sort  of  thing.  Above  all  things,  I  thought  of  the  harvest  of  fair 
and  honest  fame  that  I  myself  should  have  to  reap.  I  had  waited  with 
a  great  deal  of  patience  for  the  coming  up  and  the  growing  of  the  seed 
that  I  had  sowed ;  I  had  endured  all  the  hard  seasons  with  a  great  deal 
of  fortitude,  and  without  any  whining  or  grumbling ;  and  I  had  a  right 
to  anticipate  the  harvest  with  feelings  of  delight,  and  especially  as  such 
harvest  must  be  inseparable  from  the  restoration  of  my  country  to  happi- 
ness and  freedom. 

Now,  there  are  persons  enough  who  have  their  eyes  upon  this  ap- 
proaching harvest,  and  would  go  much  more  than  half  way  to  the  devil, 
in  order  to  prevent  my  reaping  it.  To  some  persons  this  may  appear  un- 
accountable. "  What,"  it  may  be  asked,  "  need  Lords  and  other  men  of 
"  rank  and  in  power  care  about  it  being  said  that  they  were  wrong,  and 
"  that  Cobbett  was  right ;  that  he  had  more  knowledge  of  such  matters 
"  than  all  the  Collective  put  together  ?"  O,  yes  !  They  have  need  to 
care  about  this.  They  cannot  slur  this  over.  Cobbett  holds  a  pen. 
Cobbett's  memory  is  good  ;  his  industry  great ;  and  his  perseverance  not 
to  be  wearied.  They  will  not  get  out  of  this  scrape  so  easily.  In  short, 
they  know  well,  that,  if  they  repeal  this  Bill,  he  will  never  cease  till  he 
has  exposed  their  ignorance  and  showed  his  superiority  over  them,  in 

WESTERN,  the  gentleman  to  whom  this  paper  was  addressed,  and  now  Lord 
Western  (1837).— ED. 

"  The  Lords  LIVERPOOL  and  CASTLEREAGH,  in  the  distress  of  1822,  distinctly 
declared  their  intention  of  raising/  the  price  of  corn,  &c.  by  a  forced  increase  of  the 
circulating  medium  (Bank  of  England  paper).  Now  upon  what  principle  it  can 
be  justifiable  to  alter  the  standard  of  value  by  an]  increased  circulation  of  Bank- 
notes, and  wrong  to  do  it  by  changing  the  standard  from  gold  to  silver,  for  in- 
stance,— is  to  me  perfectly  incomprehensible.  To  alter  the  metallic  standard  in 
any  way  is,  they  say,  a  robbery,  and  I  know  not  what.  To  alter  the  value  of 
every  man's  property,  by  increasing  the  amount  of  the  Bank-notes  in  circulation, 
is  highly  praiseworthy.  In  1822,  corn  was  as  low  as  at  present,  and  all  the 
products  of  agriculture  and  the  wages  of  labour  as  much  or  more  depressed. 
Wheat  had  sunk  to  5s.  the  bushel.  Mr.  COBBETT  foretold,  as  early  as  1818,  cer- 
tainly more  distinctly  than  any  body  else  at  that  time,  that  a  gold  standard  at 
3/.  17s.  10£d.  would  inevitably  reduce  the  price  of  wheat  to  4s.  6d.  or  5s.  the 
bushel  on  the  average,  and  other  commodities  in  a  similar  ratio  ;  nor  would  it 
have  risen  upon  an  average  since  1819,  but  for  the  different  means  that  were  found 
to  prevent  the  full  operation  of  that  measure.  Our  statesmen  were  as  little  in- 
formed as  babies  of  that  which  Mr.  COBBKTT  understood  so  well,  or  otherwise 
fancied  they  could  counteract  the  effects  which  that  adjustment  of  the  metallic 
standard  would  induce.  *  *  *  Every  expansion  or  contraction  of  issues  by 
the  Bank  is  a  tampering,  because  the  value  of  the  currency  is  on  each  occasion 
varied.  Now  as  to  robbery,  when  creditors  cry  out  robbery,  it  puts  me  in  mind 
of  the  thief  who  turned  upon  the  man  he  was  robbing,  and  charged  him  with 
theft.  Never  was  a  people  so  robbed  as  the  people  of  this  country  have  been  by 
the  operation  of  Peel's  Bill  •.  the  plunder  has  been  continued  from  the  time  of  ita 
passing  to  this  hour,  and  is  in  full  activity  now."  . 
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such  a  way,  and  through  such  channels,  that  there  will  hardly  be  a 
single  soul,  even  amongst  the  least  informed  classes,  that  will  remain 
ignorant  of  any  part  of  the  matter. 

The  Parliamentary  debate-publishing  is  a  great  instrument  in  favour 
of  the  Collective.  It  gives  them  an  importance  that  they  would  not  other- 
wise have.  It  has  long  been  a  most  powerful  mode  of  using  the  press, 
and,  in  many  cases,  to  a  most  pernicious  purpose.  But,  in  the  present 
case,  this  debate-publishing  has  been  singularly  useful.  It  has  given  us 
upon  record  the  words  of  all  the  wise  men,  at  the  time  of  passing  Peel's 
Bill.  Some  of  these  I  must  notice  now,  in  order  to  give  the  Collective  a 
foretaste  of  that  which  is  to  come  by-and-by.  To  put  down  all  the  praises 
that  were  bestowed  upon  this  measure;  to  make  a  regular  arrangement 
of  all  the  wise  sayings  would  fill  a  volume  ;  yet,  I  shall  certainly  attempt 
this,  and  do  it,  too,  before  the  thing  be  over.  At  present,  let  me  observe 
that  Lord  Grenville  bestowed  on  it  the  highest  eulogiums  that  it  seemed 
possible  for  him  to  discover ;  called  it  the  salvation  of  the  country  ;  said 
that  the  Bill  which  suspended  cash-payments  was  the  most  disastrous 
measure  that  ever  was  adopted  in  the  country ;  declared  that  so  injurious 
was  it  that  he  had  no  hesitation  to  say  that,  rather  than  suffer  another  such 
a  measure  to  be  enacted,  he  would  run  the  risk  of  even  the  conquest  of 
the  country  by  an  enemy.  He  concluded  his  speech  by  expressing  his 
regret  that  cash-payments  were  not  to  be  sooner  resumed ;  but  he  said 
that  the  measure  would  be  productive  of  incalculable  advantages,  and 
"  he  most  heartily  declared  that  he  gave  it  his  entire,  unlimited,  and  most 
unqualified  approbation."  This  was  pretty  well,  but  even  this  was  no- 
thing to  what  his  speech  contained  in  some  parts.  He  boasted  of  the 
great  knowledge  of  the  men  who  had  recommended  this  measure.  It  was 
a  plan,  he  said,  "  recommended  by  men  of  science,  by  men  who  had 
"  made  these  matters  the  object  of  great  study  and  deep  research.  If 
"  that  object  proceeded  from  them,  he  for  one  should  receive  it  with  all 
"  the  deference  which  it  gratified  him  on  every  occasion  to  pay  to  talent 
"  and  to  learning.  His  own  experience  enabled  him  to  say,  that  greater 
"  lights  on  this  important  subject  had  not  been  derived  from  those  who 
"  had  practised,  than  from  those  who  had  written  upon  it.  It  was  a  plan 
"  of  one  now  existing  in  Europe,  whose  name,  of  all  others,  would  be 
41  most  likely  to  recommend  any  question  of  political  economy.  It  was 
"  recommended  by  men  who,  to  profound  and  intimate  acquaintance 
"  with  the  theory  of  the  subject,  united  the  most  extensive  practical  ex- 
perience. Men,  indeed,  without  science,  experience  or  information  in 
the  details  of  this  extensive  matter,  and  only  such,  considered  and 
treated  this  plan  as  whimsical  and  impracticable.  But  let  it  be  remem- 
bered who  those  were  who  supported  it,  men  of  unexceptionable  CHA- 
RADE R/or  knowledge,  practice  and  sagacity.'' 

Well  said  !  Auditor !  This  plan ;  this  famous  thing  springing  from 
V  men  of  science-"  this  plan,  the  result  of  "  great  study"  and  "  deep 
research ;"  this  measure,  the  "  fruit  of  great  lights,  profound  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subject ;"  this  plan,  the  fruit  of  knowledge, 
practice  and  sagacity  ;  this  famous  plan,  was  that  very  Peel's  Bill,  which 
you  now  are  about  to  propose  to  be  repealed  ! 

Lord  Liverpool  went  on  in  much  about  the  same  strain.  Less  lofty  in 
his  language,  to  be  sure ;  but  full  of  his  praises  of  the  scheme,  and  his 
exultation  generally,  upon  this  occasion,  was  perfectly  childish.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  both  sides  agreed  as  to  this  great  measure;  though 
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I  must  do  Mr.  MARRYATT  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  did  object  to  the 
measure  as  one  which  would  produce  ruinous  effects,  though  when  it 
came  to  voting  he  did  not  disturb  that  sweet  harmony  which  at  last  pro- 
duced this  blessed  Bill.  As  to  Mr.  PEEL  himself,  the  praises  of  the  Bill 
were  natural  to  him.  Sir  JOHN  SEBRIGHT  said,  "  if  ever  there  was  a 
"  moment  of  Mr.  PEEL'S  life,  in  which  he  was  most  unquestionably  and 
"  most  eminently  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country  it  was  the  pre- 
"  sent  moment."  Mr.  PASCOE  GRENFELL,  "  speaking-  as  a  practical  man 
of  business,"  praised  the  Bill.  Mr.  PEEL  himself,  spoke  of  the  Bill  as  a 
thing1  which  conducted  us  in  "  safety  and  triumph  to  the  destined  shore 
"  of  success.  He  confessed  that  he  had  changed  his  opinions  upon  the 
"  subject  of  paper-money ;  and  that  he  hoped  that  the  avowal  of  the 
"change,  would  not  expose  him  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency;  but 
"  would  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  his  sincerity."  Ah  !  happy  Mr.  PEEL! 
Your  changes  of  opinion  are  to  bft  proofs  of  your  sincerity,  though  re- 
lating to  matters  of  theory;  but  my  changes  of  opinion,  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  proofs  of  my  insincerity,  though  relating  to  the  characters  of 
men,  whom  1  regarded  as  honest  till  I  found  them  to  be  knaves  ! 

But,  to  proceed  with  our  Members  of  the  Collective,  Mr.  Tierney  was 
very  neat  indeed  upon  the  occasion.  "  He  could  assure  the  Right  Ho- 
"  nourable  Gentleman,  Mr.  Peel,  that,  if  a  compliment  from  so  humble  an 
"  individual  as  himself  could  give  him  any  gratification,  he  would  gladly 
"  offer  it ;  but,  in  truth,  he  was  afraid  to  do  so,  lest  he  should  be  thought 
"  to  compliment  himself,  the  Bill  being  founded  upon  principles  which 
"  he  had  been  advocating  for  a  long  series  of  years."  This  gentleman 
was  quite  affecting  in  one  part  of  his  speech.  "  He  returned  Mr.  PEEL 
"  his  sincere  thanks  for  this  great  service  to  his  country,  and  above  all, 
"  he  returned  him  his  thanks  for  the  just  compliment  which  he  had  paid 
"  to  the  memory  of  a  dear  lamented  friend,  and  he  should  have  received 
"  still  higher  gratification  from  the  events  of  the  present  evening,  had 
"  that  beloved  friend  (Mr.  Homer)  been  alive  to  witness  the  glorious 
"  establishment  of  those  principles,  which  he  had  been  the  first  to  pro- 
"  pose  to  the  attention  of  Parliament.  The  eloquence  and  ingenuity 
"  with  which  his  dear  departed  friend  had  explained  and  defended  his 
"  principles  had  always  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  House ;  but  to 
"  hear  an  acknowledgment  of  their  truth  was  reserved  for  a  later 
"  period  !" 

Was  there  ever  humbug  equal  to  this  !  What  principles  were  these  ? 
\Vhat  was  it  after  all  that  this  Homer  proposed  or  said?  Why,  he  said 
that  the  paper  was  depreciated,  which  I  had  proved  seven  years  before, 
and  he  proposed  that  the  Bank  should  be  compelled  to  pay  in  specie  ac- 
cording to  law,  as  it  had  done  for  a  hundred  years  before  the  stoppage. 
What  the  devil,  then,  was  all  this  eloquence  and  ingenuity  required  for? 
However,  bear  in  mind,  Mr.  Western,  that  this  dead  Scotch  lawyer  re- 
viewer was  to  be  immortalized  because  he  had  held  the  principles  upon 
which  Peel's  Bill  was  founded  ;  that  Bill  which  you  say  has  been  the  ruin 
of  the  country,  and  which,  therefore,  you  want  to  have  repealed. 

Mr.  TIERNEY  said  "  that  no  man  was  more  anxious  than  he  to  see  cash 
"  payments  restored  ;  that  the  sooner  the  ancient  standard  of  value  was 
"  restored  the  better;  that  there  was  no  security  for  the  empire  but  in  a 
"  recurrence  t )  the  ancient  standard;  that  no  man's  property  could  be 
"  safe  without  the  restoration  of  that  wholesome  standard  ;  and,  in  short, 
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"  that  the  only  objection  he  could  have  to  the  Bill  was  that  it  did  not 
"  cause  the  cash  to  come  quick  enough  !" 

Mr.  RICARDO  said  "  the  proposed  mode  of  resuming  cash-payments 
appeared  to  him  the  easiest  thing  that  could  be  imagined."  He  afterwards 
said,  that  "we  had  nearly  got  home,  and  he  hoped  the  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
"  tleman  would  lend  them  his  assistance  to  let  them  reach  it  in  safety. 
"  He  would  venture  to  state,  that,  in  a  very  few  weeks,  all  alarm  would 
"  be  forgotten,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  should  be  all  surprised  to 
"  reflect  that  any  alarm  had  ever  prevailed  at  a  prospect  of  a  variation 
"  of  three  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  the  circulating  medium."  This  gen- 
tleman observed  that  the  House  had  withdrawn  its  confidence  from  the 
Bank  Directors,  "  on  account  of  their  ignorance  of  political  economy  !" 
And  then  this  Honourable  Member  sat  down,  "  amidst  loud  and  general 
cheering  from  all  sides  of  the  House  !" 

Loud  and  general  cheering  for  the  father  of  that  project  which  is  now 
sought  to  be  got  rid  of  !  Mr.  FRANKLAND  LEWIS  said  he  hoped,  "  that 
"  henceforth  the  question  would  be  set  at  rest,  and  that  the  general  af- 
"  fairs  of  the  nation  would  be  restored,  not  merely  to  order,  but  to  pros- 
"  perity."  What  a  remarkably  profound  gentleman  !  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  we  are  as  we  are,  when  this  gentleman  passes  for  a  great  statesman? 
After  Mr.  FRANKLAND  LEWIS,  came  Mr.  ABERCROMBIE,  the  House  not 
having  been  willing  to  listen  to  Mr.  PETER  MOORE.  Mr.  ABERCROMBIE 
said,  "that  the  measure  was  as  necessary  to  the  political  interest  as  to  the 
"  moral  character  of  the  country ;  and  though  a  great  deal  had  been  said 
"  about  the  injury  the  Bank  might  or  might  not  sustain,  very  little  had 
"  been  urged  in  favour  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  who  had  been 
"  suffering  under  many  difficulties  and  privations,  while  the  Directors 
"and  Proprietors  were  heaping  up  wealth  I"  This  one  passage  is 
enough  to  mark  the  character  of  a  whole  assembly.  This  one  passage, 
heard  without  shouts  of  laughter,  is  quite  enough  to  tell  us  what  we  have 
to  expect  from  that  quarter.  I  remember  reading  this  passage  in  Long 
Island  and  talking  about  it  to  one  of  my  neighbours.  We  observed  that 
this  speaker  had  got  the  bull  by  the  tail  in  place  of  by  the  horns.  He 
asked  me  who  he  was  and  what  he  was.  I  told  him  he  was  a  lawyer,  and 
the  rest  of  what  he  is  •  and  then  my  neighbour  ceased  to  wonder.  This 
gentleman  was  extremely  anxious  that  the  Bill  should  pass  without  a 
division  ! 

An  equally  wise  man  followed  him,  no  other  than  Lord  CASTLEREAGH 
himself.  This  great  political  philosopher,  amongst  innumerable  other 
good  things,  said,  "  he  would  venture  to  predict,  that  if  the  House 
"  acted  upon  the  basis  laid  down  in  the  Report  with  the  wisdom  and  en- 
"  ergy  belonging  to  the  British  Parliament,  capital  and  industry  would 
*'  resume  their  stations,  and  would  operate  with  success  in  a  new  and  un- 
"  tried  direction." 

In  conclusion  of  the  debate  Mr.  PEEL  observed,  "  that  we  were  now,  at 
"  the  end  of  twenty-two  years'  departure  from  it,  about  to  reach  the  goal 
"  of  a  sound  metallic  currency,  from  which  we  had  been  so  long  absent, 
"  that  some  apprehensions  appeared  to  exist  that  we  never  should  return 
"  to  it  again  ;  fortunately,  however,  those  apprehensions  were  now  no 
"  more  !' 

The  House  being  about  to  divide  upon  the  question  on  the  call  of  Mr. 
CRIPPS,  Mr,  CANNING  "  implored  his  honourable  friend  not  to  divide  the 
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House."  At  last  Mr.  CRIPPS  consented,  and  Mr.  CANNING  concluded 
•with  these  words,  "  it  is  the  unanimous  determination  of  Parliament  that 
"  the  country  shall  return  to  the  ancient  standard  of  value  in  the  esta- 
blishment'of  a  metallic  currency."  LOUD  AND  UNIVERSAL 
CHEERS! 

Thus,  Sir,  I  have  taken  a  little  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  passing  of 
the  Bill.  When  the  Session  of  Parliament  ended,  the  Speaker  con- 
gratulated the  Regent,  now  King,  on  the  completion  of  this  great  work ; 
and  the  Regent  praised  the  zeal  and  wisdom  of  the  Parliament.  But  all 
was  not  yet  done.  The  THING  had  driven  me  away  ;  but  the  THING 
had  not  put  my  eyes  out  or  cut  off  my  fingers.  There  was  my  decision, 
therefore,  to  come  yet.  I  had  to  write  to  the  Regent  on  the  subject ; 
and,  amongst  other  things,  I  told  him  what  you  will  find  in  the  motto  to 
this  paper.  From  that  time  to  this,  therefore,  there  has  been  a  looking 
forward  to  the  issue  of  this  sort  of  struggle  for  reputation,  between  me 
and  the  Collective  Wisdom  of  the  nation.  There  are  thirteen  months 
yet  to  come  before  the  Bill  can  go  into  full  effect.  It  is  not  yet  cash- 
payments,  nor  anything  like  cash-payments.  The  Bank  paper  is  a  legal 
tender  all  over  the  kingdom.  The  people  in  Scotland  cannot  get  gold  in 
exchange  for  the  bankers'  notes,  even  by  paying  a  discount.  In  no  other 
part  of  the  country  is  gold  to  be  got  except  in  London.  And  yet,  such 
havoc  has  already  been  produced ;  so  far  nave  my  opinions  been  verified 
as  to  the  effect  of  these  measures,  that  you  are  about  to  move  for  a  re- 
consideration  of  them. 

The  very  notice  of  your  motion  is  enough  for  me.  The  making  of  the 
motion,  though  you  were  not  to  divide  the  House  upon  it,  would  bring 
thousands  to  range  themselves  as  my  disciples.  What,  then,  would  be 
the  consequence  of  an  actual  repealing  of  the  Bill  ?  That  modest  man, 
Lord  Castlereagh,  during  his  invectives  against  the  Reformers  in  1817, 
and  when  he  was  calling  upon  the  Collective  Wisdom  to  pass  the  Bill 
that  empowered  Sidmouth  to  send  whom  he  pleased  to  jail,  said  that 
the  people  were  instigated  to  acts  of  sedition  "  by  ambitious  men,  who 
wanted  to  get  into  office  without  having  any  fair  pretensions  to  office.'' 
The  public  had  no  doubt,  that,  in  this  species  of  loose  and  vulgar  accu- 
sation, he  alluded  particularly  to  me.  Now,  Sir,  I  have  but  a  rough  sort  of 
life  to  lead,  at  some  times.  I  have  been,  during  the  last  twenty-two  years, 
some  time  in  Newgate,  some  time  at  sea ;  some  times  in  the  Rules  of  the 
King's  Bench  ;  and  have  been  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  whole  of 
the  time  under  the  fangs  of  lawyers  of  some  sort  or  other.  But  I  most 
solemnly  declare,  that  I  never  have  been  in  any  situation  in  my  life  that 
I  would  have  exchanged  for  that  of  a  Minister  compelled  to  have  inces- 
sant intercourse  with  boroughmongers,  loan-jobbers,  stock-jobbers  and 
Jews.  I  never  have  seen  that  moment  when  I  would  have  exchanged 
situations  with  any  man  calling  himself  one  of  the  English  ministry.  If 
ever  I  were  to  have  power,  it  must  be  wholly  uncramped  by  stock-jobbers 
or  seat-gentlemen  ;  and  my  wonder  constantly  has  been,  that  any  man 
with  the  bare  means  of  living1  in  comfort  without  the  salary,  would  sub- 
ject himself  to  the  toil  and  torment  and  degradation  and  odium  belong- 
ing to  almost  any  of  the  offices  that  I  know  any  thing  about.  The 
money  \  Can  it  be  an  object  worth  any  sacrifice  at  all,  does  any  ons 
imagine,  with  a  man  like  me  ?  And,  as  to  the  honour  !  Is  there  a 
man  in  England  that  believes,  that  I  would  give  the  parings  of  my  nails 
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to  have  bestowed  on  me  anything-  that  can   be  given  to  Sir  Benjamin 
Bloomfield  ! 

What  a  low  what  a  vulgar  idea  was  this,  then  !  How  little  did  this 
man  know,  and  how  little  does  he  know,  and,  indeed,  how  little  can  he 
know,  of  the  feelings  and  the  motives  belonging  to  talent  !  But,  after 
all,  suppose  I  had  entertained  the  wishes  that  he  ascribed  to  me,  it  seems 
now  to  appear  that  those  wishes,  that  those  pretensions,  as  he  called  them, 
would  not  have  been  so  very  preposterous  !  If  I  had  been  a  Minister ; 
if  I  could  have  submitted  to  an  intercourse  with  loan-jobbers  and  borough- 
mongers  ;  if  I  had  been  in  the  place  of  the  Prime  Minister,  you  are  cer- 
tain, I  suppose,  that  this  destructive  Bill  of  Peel  would  never  have  been 
passed.  That  I  should  no  more  have  thought  of  than  of  jumping  into  a 
well.  You  are  certain,  of  this.  So  that  here  would  have  been  some 
good,  at  any  rate.  Nay,  was  there  any  one  of  the  million  and  a  half  of 
Reformers,  who,  if  he  had  been  a  Minister,  would  have  projected  or 
agreed  to  such  a  bill.  Their  petition  showed  that  they  had  no  such  stu- 
pid ideas.  They  prayed  for  Reform  of  Parliament,  for  reduction  of  taxes, 
salaries,  sinecures,  pensions,  grants,  and  interest  of  Debt ;  and  these 
are  the  things,  and  the  very  things  that  you  are  now  seeking  to  obtain. 

I  can  assure  LORD  CASTLEREAGH,  that,  though   he  thinks  /  have  no 
fair  pretensions   to  office,  there  are   hundreds   and   thousands   of  per- 
sons, and  sensible  persons,  too,  in  this  kingdom,  who  think  I  have. 
But  not  one  man  in  the  kingdom  can  say  that  he  ever  could  discover  in 
me  ;  and  those  who  know  me  know  well  that  it  was  by  no  means  difficult 
to  discover  all  that  I  think  ;  no  man  can  say  that  he  ever  discovered  in 
me  a  desire  to  derive  emolument  from  anything  but  my  earnings ;  and 
as  to  posts  and  honours,  it  is  impossible  to  know  me  for  a  week  without 
knowing  that  1  hold   them   in  aversion.     Nevertheless,  I  do  think,  that 
this  thing  will  never  be   settled  without  my  having  a  hand  in  it  in  some 
shape  or  other.     I  am  too  much  of  a  mark  before  the  public  for  anything- 
very  material  belonging  to  me  to  escape  notice.     A  long  continuation  of 
these  labours  of  mine ;  the  deep  impression  which  my  writings  have  had 
on  so  great  a  number  of  persons,  and  of  the  most  thinking  persons,  too, 
as  well  as  the  most  zealous  ;  the  great   number  of  persons  who  are, 
strictly  speaking,  my  disciples,  who  think  as  I  think,  and  who  have  fol- 
lowed me  all  through  what  the  stupid  hirelings  of  London  call  my  "  ter- 
giversations ;  "  these  circumstances,  together  with   the  wonder  (not  to 
say  admiration)  excited   by  my  industry  and  perseverance  ;  these  things 
have  made  it  so,  that  the  public  have  their  eye  constantly  upon  me,  and 
upon  the  conductors  of  the  system ;  and  no  small  part  of  the  public 
attention  and  anxiety  is  directed  to  this  one  point:   "Is  Cobbett  right  or 
is  he  wrong  ?  "     This  being  the  case,  even  the  agitation  of  the  question, 
whether  Feel's  Bill  shall  be  repealed  or  not  is  matter  of  dreadful  impor- 
tance to  the  Ministry  and  the  borough  system.  The  public  bear  in  mind  all 
the  prophecies   from  Long  Island.      Your  notice  of   a  motion    tends 
greatly  to  confirm  the  prophecies  ;  and  if  the  motion  were  to  be  carried, 
can  you  conceive  any  bounds  to  the  influence  which  I   should  therefrom 
derive  ;  would  not  my  word  in  future  as  to  all  such  matters  be  a  law  with 
the  people  ?     Would  they  ever  doubt  of  that  word  again  ?     And,  if  I  had 
ridden  the  system  with  long  sp'jrs  thus  far,  what,  after  such  an  event, 
could  reason  expect  to  be  the  length  of  those  spurs  ?     I  am  a  match  for 
the  system  now  ;  a  dead  mntc'n  for  it. ;  and  if  Peel's  Bill  were  to  be  re- 
pealed, what  chance  would  remain  for  this  deplorable  system  ? 
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This,  Sir,  would  be  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  repeal  of  Peel's 
Bill.  There  are  others,  and  of  great  importance,  too  ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  paper's  becoming  assignats  ;  for,  if  this  Bill  were  now  to  be  re- 
pealed, in  any  part  of  it,  in  such  a  way,  at  any  rate,  as  to  prevent  the 
abolition  of  legal  tender,  after  the  first  of  May  1823  ;  if  this  were  to  be 
the  case,  do  you  think,  that  any  man  in  his  senses  would  regard  such  re- 
peal in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  declaration  of  National  Bank- 
ruptcy ?  This  is  the  light,  to  be  sure,  in  which  it  would  be  regarded. 
No  man  would  believe,  that  the  Bank  ever  could  pay  again,  if  it  stopped 
paying  now.  Every  man  would,  for  once,  believe  Mr.  VANSITTART,  who 
said,  last  winter  (I  mean  last  session  of  Parliament),  that  "unless  we 
returned  to  cash  payments  now,  we  never  could."  I  agree  with  him 
perfectly,  unless  the  interest  of  the  Debt  be  reduced.  And  I  add,  that 
we  cannot  return  to  cash  payments  now  without  a  reduction  of  that  in- 
terest. 

I  am  totally  regardless  of  what  is  called  injury  to  the  credit  of  the 
country;  and,  therefore,  whether  foreigners  would  take  their  money  out 
of  the  funds  or  not,  in  consequence  of  a  repeal  of  Peel's  Bill,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  matter  of  no  importance.  But,  a  new  violation  of  contracts 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance  ;  and  this  would  be  produced  from  one 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  It  would  produce  a  robbery  of  all  yearly 
servants ;  it  would  again  unsettle  all  wages  ;  it  would  be  a  robbery  most 
flagrant  of  all  merchants  and  manufacturers  who  have  given  credit,  and 
would  give  to  the  Americans  alone  from  ten  to  fifteen  millions  of  money 
at  the  expense  of  the  King's  subjects.  The  immense  evil ;  the  everlast- 
ing mill-stone  would  then  take  a  roll  backward,  crushing  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  that  have  escaped  it  in  its  forward  direction. 

Prices  would  rise  ;  "  times  would  be  better,"  as  the  saying  is  ;  the 
farmer,  who  has  survived  the  storm  thus  far,  would  keep  his  capital,  and 
the  landlord  would  get  some  rent ;  but  what  would  become  of  the  labourer 
and  the  manufacturer  again,  and  especially  of  the  latter  ?  The  prosperity 
which  the  Ministers  now  pretend  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  manufacturers,  is 
merely  an  absence  of  bankruptcy  in  the  masters  and  of  starvation  in  the 
workmen.  This  is  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  prosperity ;  but  even 
this,  they  enjoy  only  in  consequence  of  those  low  prices  of  food  which 
are  the  ruin  of  the  farmer  and  the  landlord.  Therefore,  if  the  repeal  of 
Peel's  Bill  raise  the  prices  of  produce,  and,  thereby,  relieve  one  class  of 
men,  it  must  inevitably  spread  ruin  over  another  class  of  men.  It  is  the 
interest  of  the  Debt,  and  the  expense  of  the  establishments,  which  demand 
such  enormous  taxation  ;  these  are  the  causes  of  the  evil ;  these  must 
produce  distress  somewhere  ;  they  must  lead  to  ruin,  misery,  starvation 
and  convulsion  in  some  quarter  or  other  ;  the  load  may  be  shifted  from 
one  set  of  shoulders  to  another;  but,  somewhere  it  must  rest,  and  there 
it  will  produce  all  its  natural  consequences. 

It  is  a  repeal  of  taxes,  therefore,  that  is  wanted,  and  not  a  repeal  of 
Peel's  Bill,  which  can  only,  at  best,  make  a  new  distribution  of  the  load, 
and  stave  oft' the  convulsion  for  awhile.  In  the  end,  my  prophecies  must 
be  fulfilled.  There  must  be  a  repeal  of  the  Bill  or  a  reduction  of  the 
Debt.  1  wish  the  prophecies  to  be  fulfilled  ;  but  I  would  rather  it  should 
be  by  a  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  Debt  than  by  a  repeal  of  the  Bill ; 
notwithstanding  the  latter  would  be  more  striking  and  would  make  my 
triumph  more  obvious  and  more  simple  in  its  cause.  My  choice,  how- 
nvor,  will  have  little  to  do  with  the  matter  ;  and,  strong  as  the  reasons 
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are  against  the  repeal  of  Peel's  Bill,  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  it  will 
not  be  repealed.  It  would  certainly  give  instant  relief  to  the  farmer  and 
landlord ;  and,  though  it  would  operate  to  the  injury  of  merchants,  ma- 
nufacturers, servants  and  labourers,  the  effect  would  not  be  so  instant 
here  as  it  would  be  on  the  other  side. 

The  great  objection  which  the  landlords  have  to  the  reduction  of  taxes 
and  the  interest  of  the  Debt,  arises  from  the  fears  which  they  have  of 
reform  entering  at  the  breach  that  would  take  place  between  the  land  and 
the  funds.  The  establishments  cost  much;  but  the  landlords,  by  one 
means  or  another ;  by  sons,  by  relations,  by  something  or  another,  par- 
ticipate pretty  largely  in  what  goes  to  maintain  the  establishments.  If 
my  son  be  a  placeman  or  a  pensioner,  or  an  officer  of  some  sort  or  other, 
I  lick  myself  whole  for  what  I  lose  in  paying  to  the  establishments.  Be- 
sides, I  am  always  in  hopes  of  getting,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  something 
in  that  quarter.  All  that  goes  to  the  establishments  is  so  much  to  be 
divided,  generally  speaking,  amongst  those  who  have  what  is  called  inter- 
est, all  of  us  well  knowing  what  that  interest  means,  and  how  it  is  to  be 
acquired  and  maintained.  But,  amongst  the  fundholders,  interest  will  do 
nothing,  especially  now  that  loans  are  out  of  fashion. 

It  is  the  fundholders,  therefore,  whose  grasp  the  landlords  wish  to  nar- 
row ;  and  this  they  cannot  do  without  one  cf  two  things :  a  reform  of  the 
Parliament,  or  a  repeal  of  Peel's  Bill.  To  reform  the  Parliament  is  the 
devil !  It  is  nonsense  to  think  that  it  will  be  done  in  consequence  of  any 
motion  like  that  which  is  proposed  to  be  made ;  or,  that  it  ever  will  take 
place  but  in  a  case  of  the  last  extremity.  To  reduce  the  interest  of  the 
Debt  without  this  Reform  is  absolutely  impossible,  unless  the  throwing  of 
the  country  into  utter  confusion  be  resolved  upon  at  the  same  time. 
But,  to  repeal  Peel's  Bill  is  a  thing  that  would  create  no  commotion  cer- 
tainly ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  give  great  satisfaction,  at  first,  to 
perhaps,  a  large  majority  of  the  nation.  It  would  make  money  plenty,  a 
thing  always  agreeable  to  persons  who  have  dealings  going  on.  It  would 
cause  more  employment  to  take  place  ;  and  it  certainly  would  afford  faci- 
lity in  the  raising  of  the  revenue.  The  losers  would  not  feel  the  loss  im- 
mediately, except  the  fundholders ;  and  they  are  a  set  of  persons  whose 
clamours  are  of  very  little  consequence.  Besides,  they  would  be  very  apt 
to  be  content.  They  would  get  the  same  number  of  pounds  ;  and  those 
apprehensions  which  they  now  have,  would  disappear  for  awhile,  at  any 
rate. 

Thus  would  the  Debt  be  reduced  in  fact,  though  not  in  name ;  and  in 
addition  to  these  considerations,  there  would  be  the  relief  of  the  Ministry 
from  the  everlasting  torments  that  they  have  now  to  endure.  If  they 
were  men  of  irritable  nerves,  they  must,  one  would  think,  absolutely  go 
mad.  I  would  not  have  been  in  Lord  CASTLEREAGH'S  place  in  that 
Agricultural  Committee  for  a  mountain  of  gold.  Only  think  of  the  tor- 
ment of  being  called  upon  for  high  prices  by  men  that  have  passed  a  law 
to  make  low  prices  !  It  is  a  great  compliment  to  the  Ministers  ;  not  to 
their  sensibility,  I  mean,  but  to  their  powers  of  face,  that  they  are  able  to 
talk  to  such  people  without  either  laughing  or  swearing.  The  devil,  they 
say,  ought  to  have  his  due ;  and  it  is  but  bare  justice  to  these  Ministers 
to  say  that  they  were  forced,  nay  bullied,  and  frightened  into  the  passing 
of  Peel's  Bill ;  and  I  have  always  admired  the  address  of  Canning  in 
getting  the  House  to  an  unanimous  vote  upon  the  subject,  I  am  not 
certain,  by  any  means,  that  he  foresaw  the  result ;  but  if  he  did,  it  was 
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as  clever  a  stroke  of  policy  as  any  of  which  I  have  a  recollection.  It  was 
like  the  soldiers  and  sailors  signing1  a  round-robin.  It  was  the  cry  of 
one  and  all.  It  was  the  old  scheme  of  time  out  of  mind  of  preventing 
the  pot  from  be-calling  the  kettle  in  terms  not  fit  to  be  used  in  these  times 
of  universal  delicacy.  It  would  not  have  done  to  divide.  There  would 
have  been  a  motion  upon  record.  There  would  have  been  the  names  of 
a  minority.  The  Ministers  clearly  did  not  want  the  thing ;  but  if  they 
had  it,  they  contrived  it  very  well  to  get  the  whole  into  the  mess. 

Yet,  and  which  really  is  not  fair  play,  they  have  now  to  bear  all  the 
blame  in  substance,  though  not  in  form.  They  are  called  upon  to  relieve 
the  distress,  when  they  are  no  more  answerable  for  it  than  any  of  the  rest 
of  the  passers  of  this  Bill.  They  are  not  told,  indeed,  in  so  many  words, 
that  the  Bill  ought  not  to  have  been  passed,  but  their  assailants  act  to- 
wards them  as  if  this  were  their  subject  of  complaint.  So  that,  their 
situation  is  to  be  envied  by  nobody,  not  absolutely  in  a  dungeon  or  going 
to  trial  for  libel.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  do  that  which  is  demanded 
of  them,  unless  they  repeal  this  Bill.  Reduce  the  interest  of  the  Debt 
they  dare  not,  without  a  reform  of  the  Parliament.  Reform  the  Parlia- 
ment they  cannot  without  the  consent,  and  even  without  the  first  move- 
ment, of  those  that  want  the  high  prices.  Reduce  the  other  expenses  of 
the  State  they  cannot,  and  carry  on  the  Government  according  to  the 
present  system.  To  repeal  Peel's  Bill,  therefore,  is  the  only  thing  that 
they  have  in  their  power  in  order  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the  farmers 
and  the  landlords.  Dreadful,  indeed,  would  be  the  shame,  everlasting 
would  be  the  disgrace  of  this;  but,  it  would  be  an  expedient;  and  really, 
all  things  considered,  I  should  not  wonder,  if,  tormented  half  out  of  their 
senses  as  they  are,  they  were  to  give  their  consent  to  this,  even  with  the 
condition  attached  of  their  coming  to  Kensington  and  acting,  in  their 
proper  persons,  in  the  farce  that  is  to  be  performed  at  the  Feast  of  the 
Gridiron. 

A  few  weeks,  Sir,  will  inform  us  whether  I  am  to  have  this  very  great 
pleasure  or  not.  If  you  carry  your  point,  preparations  for  the  feast  will 
instantly  be  made.  It  will  be  in  the  season  of  green  geese,  riot  less  than 
five  hundred  of  which  will  be  broiled  whole  for  the  occasion.  The  enter- 
tainments will  be  such  as  I  trust  will  reflect  no  disgrace  upon  our  taste 
at  this  end  of  the  town  ;  no  house  will  be  able  to  contain  us  ;  and  upon 
looking  into  Six-Acts,  which  are  great  friends  of  good  cheer,  I  see  that 
we  must  meet  in  "  no  field  or  place  "  without  bona-Jide  eating  and  drink- 
ing !  Eat  and  drink  we  will,  therefore  ;  and,  Sir,  I  trust  that  you  will 
honour  us  with  your  presence  upon  the  occasion,  to  render  which  agree- 
able at  the  time  and  memorable  afterwards,  nothing  shall  be  wanting  that 
is  within  the  power  of 

Sir,  your  most  obedient 

And  most  humble  servant, 
WM.  COBBETT. 
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A  SECOND  LETTER  TO  MR.  WESTERN, 

ON    HIS 

INTENDED  MOTION  FOR  A  REPEAL  OF  PEEL'S  BILL. 


(Political  Register,  April,  1822.) 


"  However,  TIME  now  stands,  the  Palm  in  one  hand,  and  the  Fool's-Cap  in  the 
other ;  the  Nation  are  looking  on,  and  will  be  speedily  called  upon  to  make  the 
award."— REGISTER,  5th  September,  1819. 


Kensington,  24th  April,  1822. 
SIR, 

It  was  my  intention  to  address,  this  week,  a  Letter  to  the  English 
Protestants  on  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  the  Irish  Catholics-, 
and,  indeed,  I  was  actually  doing-  it,  when,  through  the  means  of  some 
friend,  I  received  a  copy  of  your  Second  Address  to  the  Landowners, 
just  published  by  Mr.  Ridgway  in  Piccadilly.  I  have,  therefore,  changed 
my  subject ;  for,  though  that  of  Irish  Tithes  (which  is  the  real  matter 
in  dispute)  is  of  great  importance ;  and  must  come  to  issue  at  no  distant 
day,  it  is  second  to  your  subject,  which  is  the  master  of  the  whole.  It  is, 
in  fact,  that  on  which  all  measures  of  reform  or  relief  of  whatever  kind 
have  a  complete  dependence. 

This  new  pamphlet  of  your  production  contains  an  express  declaration 
of  your  intention  to  move  for  a  repeal,  or,  at  least,  a  re-consideration, 
of  the  Bill  of  Peel ;  and,  as  I  now  find,  that  you  have  a  measure  in  your 
eye  for  settling  things,  without  any  mention,  or  any  apparent  thought,  of 
a  Reform  of  Parliament,  I  shall  notice  a  little  this  proposed  measure  of 
yours,  first  examining  those  parts  of  your  pamphlet  which  precede  the 
mention  of  it. 

And  here  let  me,  at  once,  charge  you  with  plagiarism  the  most  gross. 
You  think  it  just  and  right  to  give  Locke's  name  with  Locke's  words. 
Why  not  mine?  Both  factions  I  find  alike  in  this  respect.  You  are,  as 
the  country  people  in  Essex  say,  "  all  tarred  with  the  same  stick  !"  You 
seem  to  forget,  that  it  is  not  pride,  but  meanness,  that  can  induce  men 
to  be  guilty  of  literary  theft.  Curious,  too,  that  you  should  all  be  so  for- 
ward to  quote  old  Jenkbison,  Hume,  Smith,  and  Locke.  Those,  who 
were  all  placemen,  or  pensioners,  or  both,  you  seem  to  think  it  an  honour 
to  have  read,  though  famously  blunderheaded  they  are  in  many  things. 
However,  I  shall  not  reason  with  you  :  I  shall  inflict  punishment  on  you  :  I 
shall  post  youup,  and  leave  you  to  be  laughed  at.  I  will  bring  your  haughty 
stomachs  down  before  I  have  done  with  you.  1  will  make  your  aristocratic 
insolence  bend  before  the  superior  mind  of  the  "  Lower  Orders."  I  am 
the  only  man  that  ever  really  tackled  you.  Thousands  of  men  of  greater 
talent  than  myself  have  felt  your  injustice,  have  hated  and  despised,  but 
have,  at  last,  become  underlings  to  you.  They  have  wanted  the  toiling 
disposition,  the  perseverance,  and,  above  all  things,  the  self-denial, 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  tackle  you  and  stick  to  you  to  the  end.  I 
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want  none  of  these.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  become  your  underling  ;  but 
shall  pull  you  well  down  before  this  thing1  be  over.  As  to  what  any  of 
you  say  in-doors,  you  are  protected  by  an  Act  of  your  own  to  banish  those 
who  shall  say  that  which  has  a  tendency  to  bring  you  into  contempt.  This 
protection  does  not  follow  you  into  the  bookseller's  shop.  When  you  are 
weak  enough  to  expose  yourselves  there,  we  are  permitted  to  laugh  at  you. 
You  have  not  even  yet  taken  so  much  care  of  your  literary  reputations  as 
you  have  of  your  game.  You  cannot  transport  us  for  being  found,  after 
sun-set,  "lurking"  round  book-shops  in  pursuit  of  your  pamphlets. 

You  begin  your  pamphlet,  this  new  Address  to  the  Landowners,  by  a  re- 
statement of  the  extent  of  the  distress  ;  and,  havingdone  this,  you  proceed 
thus  :  "I  observed,  that  such  a  case  never  before  occurred  in  the  history 
<(  of  any  civilized  country.  I  called  upon  Ministers  to  tell  me  if  such 
"  a  calamity  had  ever  visited  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  any  age  or 
"  nation.  No  revolution,  no  civil  war  ever  made  such  havoc  in  thepro- 
"  pertyof  that  class  of  the  people,  as  has  already  taken  place.  It  is  the 
"  class  which  even  an  invading  enemy  pays  the  greatest  respect  to,  on 
"  account  of  the  superior  importance  of  their  occupation  to  society ;  I 
"  asked  how  this  could  happen  in  a  moment  of  profound  peace,  after  a 
"  period  too  of  seven  years  of  undisturbed  tranquillity,  when  if  nations 
"  can  ever  expect  to  be  prosperous  and  happy,  they  have  a  right  so  to  in- 
"  dulge  their  hopes." 

The  bad  grammar  is  your  own,  Sir  ;  all  the  rest  is  mine,  as  every  reader 
of  the  Register  well  knows.  The  tenth  Letter  to  the  Landlords  ;  the  rus- 
tic harangue  at  Lynn  ;  and  several  other  articles  contain  this  precise  mode 
of  stating  the  case.  But,  as  to  your  call  upon  the  Ministers  ;  pray,  Sir, 
what  riyht  have  you  to  call  upon  them  in  this  style  ?  We  are  clearly  to 
infer  from  this  passage,  that  you  blame  them  for  the  calamities  that  you 
have  described  ;  that  you  blame  them  for  this  revolution  in  property ;  for 
this  havoc  amongst  that  class  of  men,  whose  affairs  have  never  until  now 
been  regarded  as  other  than  solid  as  the  earth  they  cultivate.  And, 
what  right,  I  ask,  have  you  to  impute  this  blame  to  the  Ministers?  You 
have  yourself  been  in  Parliament  as  long  as  I  can  remember  anything 
about  politics.  And,  did  you  ever  attempt  to  prevent  the  measures  that 
you  say  have  been  the  cause  of  this  havoc  ?  However,  let  us,  before  we 
go  further,  hear  you  as  to  this  cause. 

"  The  causes  of  this  phenomenon  appear  to  me  daily  more  distinct  and  evident ;  so 
indeed  they  do  to  every  body  who  devotes  any  serious  unbiassed  attention  to  the 
subject.  IT  INDISPUTABLY  HAS  ARISEN  ALTOGETHER  FROM  THE  OPERATION 
OP  THE  ACT  OF  1819;  BY  WHICH  OUR  ENORMOUS  BURDENS  ARE  LEVIED, 
AND  ALL  PECUNIARY  ENGAGEMENTS  CHARGED  IN  THE  OLD  STANDARD  OF 
VALUE  PRIOR  TO  1797,  INSTEAD  OF  THAT  IN  WHICH  THEY  WERE  IMPOSED 
AND  CONTRACTED.  It  is  clear,  by  what  is  passing  under  our  eyes,  that  such  a 
change  must  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences;  that  the  industry  of  the 
country  cannot  sustain  it ;  that  the  relative  situations  of  individuals  and  classes 
will  be  entirely  altered,  and  that  the  progress  of  that  alteration  will  create  a 
convulsion  that  will  be  dangerous  to  all." 

Well,  then,  Peel's  Bill,  according  to  you,  is  the  cause  "of  the  mischief. 
This  is  true,  if  you  include  the  previously -adopted  measures  for  a  return 
to  cash-payments.  For  want  of  your  doing  this,  you  expose  yourself  to  the 
shots  of  the  Oracles  and  Edinburgh  reviewers,  and  even  that  old  ass,  the 
Times  newspaper  has  his  kick  at  you,  and  pretty  fairly  too.  For  he  says, 
there  was  agricultural  distress  in  1814,  1815,  181G  and  1817.  Peel's 
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Bill  was  not  passed,  then  ;  and,  therefore,  Peel's  Bill  cannot  have  been 
the  only  cause  of  the  distress  now.  This  is  a  fair  enough  hit  on  the  part 
of  this  old  Jackass,  who  only  copies,  indeed,  word  for  word,  from  the 
Oracle's  article  in  the  Chronicle ;  but,  no  matter  for  that,  he  hits  you  ; 
and  it  is  better  to  parry  his  blows  ;  which  is  done  at  once  by  including  in 
the  causes  the  steps  taken  by  the  Bank  in  1814,  1815  and  1816. 

However,  did  you  ever,  in  the  proper  time  and  place,  complain  of  these 
causes  ?  Did  you  ever  so  much  as  point  them  out  ?  Did  you  ever  even 
allude  to  them,  though  in  the  most  distant  degree  ?  Never.  Yet  you 
had  a  seat  in  Parliament  all  the  time  !  If,  then,  you  could  see  none  of 
these  causes,  what  right  have  you  to  blame  the  Ministers  ?  Are  you,  who 
have  been,  all  the  while,  a  member  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  any  one  of 
them,  and  who  have  had  neither  loan-jobbers  nor  boroughmongers  to 
bother  you  ;  are  you  now  to  say  to  them  :  "  I  could  not  see  these  causes, 
but  you  ought  to  have  seen  them  ?  "  They  ought,  indeed,  to  have  seen 
them  ;  bnt,  it  was  as  much  your  duty  as  theirs  to  see  them  ;  and  if  you 
felt  your  incapacity  to  penetrate  into  such  causes,  you  should  have  told 
your  constituents  that  you  were  unfit  to  represent  them,  I,  William 
Cobbett,  have,  indeed,  a  right  to  blame  the  Ministers ;  for  I  saw,  from 
the  first,  and  pointed  out,  these  causes  of  mischief,  and  even  in  1816, 
depicted  the.  consequences  in  the  loss  of  Sir  Giles  Jolterhead's  estate. 
But,  I  have  a  right  to  blame  you  as  well  as  the  Ministers  ;  and  blame  you 
I  must;  or  else  I  act  a  very  partial  or  base  part. 

Nay,  Sir,  I  contend,  that  you  are  more  to  blame  than  the  Ministers. 
You  have,  though  the  public  may  seem  to  have  forgotten  it,  been  a  great 
actor  in  the  thing  ;  a  great  mischief-doer,  whatever  your  intentions  may 
have  been  ;  and  I  understand  this  fine  THING  a  great  deal  too  well  to  be 
humbugged  by  the  mere  name  of  "  country  gentlemen,"  amongst  those 
who  take  which  title  we  see  some  of  the  most  mean  and  despicable 
wretches  in  the  kingdom.  "  Glory  "  has  a  class  whom  he  calls  "  the 
gentlemen  of  England."  Whether  these  be  the  same  as  "  the  country 
gentlemen,"  I  know  not ;  but,  this  I  know,  that  the  far  greater  part  of 
all  those  whom  I  have  had  pointed  out  to  me  as  "  country  gentlemen," 
are,  on  an  average,  whether  in  point  of  honour  or  of  intellect,  far  be- 
neath the  average  of  any  common  soldiers  or  sailors  that  I  ever  saw.  A 
set  of  greedy,  proud,  mean,  and  servile  wretches  :  "  meanness  that  soars, 
and  pride  that  licks  the  dust."  They  are  always  grubbing  about  after 
post  and  pensions  for  their  families.  They  are  tyrants  in  their  villages, 
and  slaves,  even  the  slaves  of  slaves,  three  or  four  deep,  when  they  get 
within  the  air  of  Court. 

I  do  not,  however,  class  you,  Sir,  with  this  swarm  of  base  reptiles  ;  but 
I  wish  to  be  clearly  understood  as  bearing  you  not  an  atom  of  respect  on 
account  of  your  being  what  is  called  "  a  country  gentleman/1  I  come 
back  from  this  digression  to  repeat,  that  you  have  been  a  great  actor, 
and  a  great  mischief -doer,  as  to  the  matter  before  us ;  and,  if  I  allow,  as 
I  do,  that  you  did  the  mischief  without  intending  it,  I  go  quite  as  far  on 
the  good-natured  side  as  any  one  would  go,  who  had  been  pillaged  without 
acknowledgment,  as  I  have  been  by  you. 

When  great  calamities  take  place,  a  wise  man  will  look  back  to  the 
cause,  and,  he  will  inquire  into  the  cause  of  that  cause,  if  he  can.  Now, 
it  is  very  certain,  that  the  cash-payment  measures  are  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  present  revolution  in  property ;  but,  it  is  also  certain,  that  the 
Ministers  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  cash-payment  measures.  I  am 
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not  to  be  carried  away  by  any  cry  of  Whig  or  Tory  :  that  is  all  a  scan- 
dalous humbug.  I  am  sitting  here,  at  this  table,  in  judgment  on  you 
all.  And,  let  poor  Old  Nick  have  his  due,  and  Castlereagh  and  Jenky 
also :  and  I  must  say,  that,  from  first  to  last,  the  devil  a  halfpenny  did 
they  ever,  wish  to  pay  in  gold,  or  in  metal  of  any  sort  or  size  ;  an  asser- 
tion which  I  am  ready  to  maintain  against  any  "  country  gentleman  " 
that  ever  swaggered  over  poacher  or  cringed  before  a  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

This  is  a  great  matter,  mind,  Sir.  This  is  no  trifling  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  agricultural  distress.  The  Ministers  were  the  authors  neither 
of  Corn-bill  nor  Cash-bill ;  and,  it  really  is  a  little  hard,  that  they 
should  bear  the  whole  of  the  blame  !  "  What !  Are  they  good  men,  then, 
and  wise  Ministers,  and  worthy  of  support  ?"  O  !  that  is  quite  another 
thing  !  But,  we  are  not  to  confound  in  this  way.  Because  they  autho- 
rised Sidmouth's  circular  Of  1817  and  his  letter  to  the  Manchester  sabre- 
fellows  of  1819,  it  does  not  follow,  that  they  would  have  paid  in  cash  ! 
And  this  is  the  matter  which  we  have  now  before  us. 

Be  it  remembered,  then,  that  so  far  from  discovering  any  eagerness  to 
get  into  cash-payments,  they  used  every  artifice  in  their  power  to  keep 
out  of  thefii.  In  1814,  they  ought  to  have  paid  in  cash  ;  but,  the  Ame- 
rican ivar  served  them  as  a  pretext  for  delay.  When  that  war  was  over, 
they  found  out  another  reason  for  putting  off  the  evil  day.  And  thus 
they  kept  on  from  1814  to  1819.  All  this  while,  they  were  baited  by  your 
side  of  the  House  to  come  to  cash-payments.  You  will  say,  perhaps, 
that  /  baited  them  too  !  That  is  true  enough  ;  but,  mark ;  I  always  ac- 
companied my  call  for  cash-payments  with  a  call  for  a  reduction  of  army, 
navy,  salaries,  sinecures,  pensions,  grants,  and  interest  of  debt,  which 
your  side  of  the  House  never  did,  the  reasons  for  which  are  plain  enough, 
when  we  consider  that  there  are  as  many  pensions  and  sinecures  on  one 
side  as  on  the  other  ! 

Thus,  though  they  did  not  actually  coma  to  cash-payments,  they  en- 
deavoured to  get  prepared  for  it ;  and  to  get  prepared,  paper  must  be 
drawn  in.  The  drawing  in  of  paper  must  lower  prices.  It  did  lower 
prices.  This  produced  distress.  And  then  came  the  Corn- Bill  project. 
You,  Sir,  were  at  the  head  of  this  project.  The  Ministers  rejected  it  the 
first  year;  but,  the  second  they  were  compelled  to  yield.  I  say  com- 
pelled; for  they  yielded  avowedly  against  their  own  opinions  and  wishes. 
Now,  Sir,  look  into  the  Register  of  1814  and  1815;  and  there  you 
will  find  me  remonstrating  with  you  and  Mr.  Coke  ;  endeavouring  to  con- 
vince you,  that  your  Corn-Bill  will  do  you  no  good;  praying  you  to 
think  nothing  about  the  importations  of  corn,  but  to  think  constantly 
about  the  drawiny-in  of  the  paper;  beseeching  you  to  look  at  the  Old 
Lady's  tricks ;  and,  in  short,  explaining  to  you  all  the  causes  of  the  low 
prices,  as  clearly  as  ever  one  of  Mr.  Brougham's  grannies  explained  the 
alphabet  to  a  child. 

The  Corn-Bill  was  passed,  however,  and,  as  I  had  foretold,  it  did  no 
good  to  the  farmer.  Then  came  1816,  when  you  appeared  again  with  a 
Seed- Bill.  Now,  this  was  doing  infinite  mischief.  It  was  laying  the 
foundation  of  Webb  Hall's  crack-brain  delusions.  You  cannot  be  easily 
excused  for  this,  Sir.  It  was  a  perseverance,  an  obstinate  perseverance 
in  error;  and  in  mischievous  error  too.  On  the  10th  of  February,  in 
that  year,  before  you  brought  forward  your  motion  on  the  "  distresses  of 
the  country,'*  I  again  remonstrated  with  you  on  the  subject,  in  words, 
VOL.  vi.  u 
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which  justice  to  myself,  and  to  my  disciples  also,  calls  upon  me  to  insert 
here.  They  have  for  years,  had  battles  to  fight  for  me.  They  have  en- 
dured loads  of  obloquy  on  my  account.  Justice  to  them  as  well  as  to 
myself,  therefore,  demands  that  I  prove,  that,  if  my  advice  had  been  fol- 
lowed, the  present  calamities  never  would  have  been  witnessed.  Justice 
to  those  also  who  subscribed  towards  the  Coventry- contest,  demands  that 
I  prove,  when  the  occasion  so  fully  warrants  it,  that,  if  I  had  been  in 
Parliament,  right  notions  would  have  prevailed  years  and  years  ago,  and 
that  the  Bill  of  Peel  would  never  have  been  passed,  without  such  accom- 
panying measures  as  would  have  prevented  the  present  destructive  con- 
sequences. "  As  to  the  intended  discussion  on  the  distressed  state  of 
"  the  country,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  know  what  it  will  produce  ;  but, 
"  there  can  certainly  be  no  benefit  attending-  a  mere  display  of  those  dis- 
"  tresses.  They  are  known  and  felt  in  every  family,  which  does  not  live 
"  upon  the  taxes.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  of  any  use  to  paint  them  in 
"  speeches  in  Parliament.  And  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  I  do  not  be- 
"  lieve,  that  such  discussions  can  lead  to  any  practical  result  of  any  real 
"  utility,  unless  there  be  some  measure  proposed  for  taking1  off  at  least 
"  twenty  millions  of  the  taxes  now  paid.  Mr.  COKE,  on  the.  first  day  of 
"  the  session,  complained,  that  the  farmers  had  no  market  for  their  grain. 
"  This  was  a  mistake  to  be  sure  :  for  they  can  always  sell  it  for  something. 
"  They  have  always  a  market;  but,  it  is  high  price  that  they  want;  and 
"  I  defy  any  human  power  to  give  them  this,  without  augmenting  the 
"  quantity  of  the  paper-money.  When  the  low  price  was  imputed  to  the 
"  importations  from  abroad,  the  remedy  was  easy,  supposing  the  impor- 
"  tations  to  have  been  the  real  cause  and  the  only  cause.  The  remedy 
"  was  applied,  but  it  was  soon  found  to  be  useless,  because  the  far  greater 
"  part  of  the  cause  of  low  price  did  not  consist  in  the  importations.  The 
"  cause  that  now  operates  is  a  very  different  one  indeed.  It  is  general 
"  and  powerful,  and  must  be  durable,  unless  removed  by  new  issues  of 
"  paper.  It  is  strange  that  Mr.  COKE  should  not  see  this  cause  ;  and  if 
"  he  does  see  it,  that  he  should  content  himself  with  merely  talking  of 
"  the  evil.  If  Mr.  WESTERN  does  not  do  more  than  this,  he  may  as  well 
"  do  nothing  at  all  ;  for,  as  to  a  mere  display  of  the  distresses  of  the 
"  country,  it  will  be  perfectly  useless.  Great,  however,  are  the  expecta- 
"  tions  from  the  result  of  that  day's  proceedings.  The  farmers  think  that 
"  zummut  is  yet  to  be  done  for  them,  and  so  do  the  shopkeepers.  I 
"  should  not  like  to  have  excited  such  expectations,  unless  I  were  re- 
"  solved  to  lay  all  bare,  and  to  propose,  in  the  most  distinct  terms,  a 
"  return,  through  thick  and  thin,  to  the  expenses  of  1792,  when  wheat 
"  was  nearly  as  it  is  at  this  hour,  and,  perhaps,  as  it  ever  will  be  again. 
"  Mr.  WESTERN  may  be  assured,  that  nibbling  will  do  no  good.  It  must 
"  be  a  bite,  and  a  bite,  too,  that  will  make  the  teeth  meet,  and  even  to 
"  take  out  the  piece.  It  must  be,  not  the  snap  of  a  well-bred  spaniel, 
"  but  the  unrelenting  grip  of  a  bull-dog.  This  is  too  harsh,  you  will  say. 
'  Well,  then,  the  thing  may  as  well  remain  as  it  is;  for  we  are  past  all 
"  help  from  barking  and  snapping." 

Now,  Sir,  can  you  read  this  passage,  and  reflect  on  the  time  and  cir- 
cumstances, and  then  look  at  the  plagiarism  in  your  present  pamphlet, 
without  feeling  shame,  and  being  anxious  to  beg  my  pardon  ?  O,  yes  ; 
that  you  can  ;  and  be  just  as  full  of  pride  and  conceit  as  ever  !  The  pub- 
lic, however,  is  sitting  in  judgment  on  us.  "  TIME  has  the  Palm  in  one 
hand,  and  the  Fool's  Cap  in  the  other  ;"  and  the  award  is  now  just  about 
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to   be  made.     Get  Peel's  Bill  repealed,   and  the  decision  is  instantly 
made ! 

In  spite  of  my  remonstrances  you  persevered,  and,  early  in  March 
1816,  brought  forward  your  resolutions.  Such  a  string-  of  nothings  never 
before  appeared  upon  paper.  Not  a  word  about  the  effects  of  the  cur- 
rency. That  was  to  be  beaten  into  the  heads  of  none  of  you ;  though 
you  have  now  found  out  that  the  currency  is  every  thing.  I  shall  pre- 
sently show  you  how  clearly  I  proved  this  to  you  then ;  but,  first  of  all, 
let  me  repeat  my  question  :  With  what  justice  can  you  now  blame  the 
Ministers-,  you,  who  saw  the  distress  in  1814,  1815,  and  1816,  and  who 
dealt  largely  in  remedies,  too  ;  but,  who  never  said  one  single  word  about 
this  all  important  thing,  the  currency?  You  were  for  laws  to  raise,  or 
keep  up,  the  price  of  produce.  And,  if  you  despised  all  the  advice  offered 
to  you  upon  the  subject,  with  what  reason  do  you  throw  blame  upon  the 
Ministers,  because  they  did  not  listen  to  that  advice  ?  They  adopted, 
not  their  own  measures,  but  yours.  They  passed  all  the  Bills  that  you 
asked  to  have  passed,  and,  I  beg  to  know,  then,  upon  what  ground  you 
impute  the  fatal  consequences  to  them  ? 

Now,  Sir,  in  order  to  show,  that  you  had  no  excuse  for  your  conduct 
in  1816,  which  was  merely  the  forerunner  of  the  ruinous  delusions  of 
Webb  Hall ;  in  order  to  show,  that  the  effects  of  the  diminution  of  the 
quantity  of  the  currency  ought  to  have  been  as  clear  to  you  in  1816  as 
they  are  in  1822.  Read  the  following  from  the  Register  of  9th  of  March 
of  the  former  year  ;  and  then  make  an  apology  for  yourself  if  you  can  : 
"  This  military  and  naval  establishment,  together  with  the  interest  of  the 
'  Debt  and  the  Sinking  Fund,  which  latter  is  full  as  necessary  as  the  in- 
'  terest  of  the  Debt  itself;  all  these  require,  and  will  require  for  ever, 
'  sixty  millions  of  pounds  a  year,  at  the  very  least.  To  pay  this  sixty 
'  millions  of  pounds  a-year,  while  an  immense  navy  commanded  all  the 
'  advantages  of  all  the  trade  in  the  world  ;  and  while  this  island  appeared 
'  to  be  the  only  safe  place  in  Europe  for  the  depositing  of  money  and  of 
'  riches  of  all  sorts  ;  and  especially  while  there  was  afloat  a  paper  eur- 
'  rency  so  abundant  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  every  one ;  to  pay  this 
'  sixty  millions  a-year  during  this  state  of  things  was  no  great  difficulty  ; 
'  but  from  the  moment  that  peace  was  made  with  America,  followed  as  it 
'  immediately  was  by  peace  with  France,  and  preceded  as  it  had  been  the 
'  year  before  by  peace  on  the  Continent  of  Europe ;  from  that  moment 
'  the  navy,  which  had  before  swept  the  seas  of  all  their  riches,  became 
'  ineffectual ;  foreigners,  who  now  saw  the  Continent  a  safe  place  to 
'  return  to,  took  their  money  out  of  the  country  of  the  Income-tax,  and 
'  retired  home,  leaving  us  to  pay  the  Income-tax  ourselves.  Numerous 
'  English  families  flocked  to  the  Continent,  leaving  their  share  of  the 
'  poor-rates  to  be  paid  by  those  who  remained  behind.  But,  the  great 
'  thing  of  all,  was,  the  absolute  necessity  which  now  arose  of  diminish- 
'  ing  the  quantity  of  paper-money  in  circulation.  Unless  this  was  done, 
'  the  Bank  paper  must  have  continued  at  a  discount  of  from  thirty  to 
'  forty  percent.,  and  the  exchange  against  us  with  foreign  countries  must 
'  have  been  in  the  same  proportion.  Therefore,  the  quantity  of  paper 
'  was  diminished  ;  by  what  means,  at  what  time,  and  in  what  manner, 
'  I  have  described  to  you  before,  in  the  second  Number  of  this  present 
'  volume,  in  my  Letter  to  your  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  where  I  have 
'  told  you  the  whole  story  about  the  operations  of  the  Treasury,  and  of 
'  the  Governors  and  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England.  I  have  frequently 
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"  before  shown,  that  this  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  paper,  necessarily 

"  produced  that  confusion  in  the  affairs  of  all  men  in  trade,  which  con- 

"  fusion  has  been  followed  by  the  distresses  spoken  of  before.     For  in- 

"  stance,  the  bank-note,  the  pound-note  is,  to-day,  worth  thirteen  shil- 

"  lings  in  silver.     I  borrow  a  pound  of  my  neighbour.     Next  week  this 

"  same  pound-note  is  worth  twenty  shillings  in  silver.     My  neighbour 

"  calls  upon  me  to  pay  him  the  pound.    Consequently  I  pay  him  a  thing 

"  that  is  worth  seven  shillings  more  than  that  which  I  borrowed.  Farmers 

"  who  took  their  land,  put  it  into  high  condition  and  stocked  it  well  with 

"  cattle  and  implements,  while  wheat  was  fifteen  shillings  a  bushel,  have 

"  now,  all  at  once,  sunk  half  the  principal  money  that  they  laid  out.     If 

"  they  borrowed  money  upon  mortgage  for  the  sake  of  effecting  these 

"  purposes,  or  for  the  sake  of  purchasing  land,  they  have  now,  in  fact,  to 

'  pay  nearly  double  what  they  paid  before,  as  the  interest  of  the  money 

'  so  borrowed.    There  are  thousands  of  men  who  bought  land,  paying 

'  half  the  purchase-money  down,  and  leaving  the  other  half  as  mortgage 

'  upon  the  land.     The  half  which  they  paid  down,  they  have  lost,  the 

'  land  being,  at  this  time,  worth  no  more  than  what  it  is  mortgaged  for. 

'  All  the  tradesmen  and  manufacturers,  and  merchants,  who  have  been 

'  trading  upon  borrowed  money,  must  be  very  lucky  indeed  if  they  escape 

'  ruin.     Seeing  that  they  have  to  pay  in  a  currency  of  higher  real  value 

*  than  the  currency  was  in  which  they  borrowed.     Accompanying  this 
'  has  come  an  abatement  in  prices,  which,  of  course,  renders  it  impossi- 
'  ble  for  the  people  to  continue  to  pay  sixty  millions  of  taxes  in  a  year. 
'  You  have  seen  enough  of  the  paltry  remedies  proposed  by  others,  who 
'  either  want  the  sense,  or  want  the  courage,  to  propose  to  the  country 
'  that  which  alone  can  afford  it  a  chance  of  surmounting  its  difficulties 

*  without  first  being  plunged  into  uproar  and  confusion.     Men  are  shy 
1  upon  this  score.     They  fear  to  give  offence.     Every  one  has  his  circle 
'  of  friends.     Those  who  are  able  to  write,  or  to  speak  in  public,  have 
'  generally  some  interest  or  other  to  restrain  them.     Many  are  afraid  of 
'  mere  popular  clamour.    For  my  part,  I  am  restrained  by  none  of  these 

' '  considerations ;  and  shall,  therefore,  speak  out  as  freely  as  if  I  were 
"  sitting  by  my  fire-side." 

And,  is  it  after  this  that  you  can  publish  a  sort  of  discovery,  that  the 
augmentation  of  the  value  of  the  currency  is  the  cause  of  the  distress  ? 
Can  you,  recollecting  this,  as  you  must  recollect  it,  publish  to  the  world 
an  extract  from  Locke,  pretending  that  it  is  from  him  that  you  have  got 
your  light  upon  the  subject  ?  Yes  ;  that  you  can ;  and  expose  yourself 
to  the  contempt  of  every  candid  and  just  man  in  the  kingdom  rather  than 
do  justice  to  me. 

But,  again,  why  blame  the  Ministers  ?  They  were  not  bound  to  under- 
stand this  matter  better  than  you.  In  this  same  Register  (six  years  ago, 
mind)  you  were  told,  that,  after  ruin  had  "  done  its  worst  for  the  farmers, 
the  estates  of  the  landlords  would  be  transferred."  Six  years  ago  you 
were  told  this,  and,  indeed,  had  been  told  it  several  years  before  even 
that.  What  apology  was  there,  then,  for  you  at  that  time  ;  or,  what 
apology  is  there  for  you,  at  this  time,  in  not  quoting  my  words  with  my 
name,  instead  of  pretending  that  you  have  been  enlightened  by  Locke, 
whose  doctrine  is  general,  and  does  not  directly  point  at  our  case  ?  How 
industrious  a  reader  you  have  been  !  How  deep  in  your  researches ! 
What  a  pity,  since  Locke  has  enlightened  you,  that  you  did  not  read 
Locke  before  you  were  so  eager  for  Corn-Bills  1 
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However,  leaving1  now  these  former  periods,  what  a  pity  you  did  not 
read  Locke  before  Peel's  Bill  was  passed  !  You  ascribe  all  the  mischief 
to  this  Bill.  That  is  manifestly  wrong1,  because  the  mischief  began  as 
soon  as  the  Bank  began  to  draw  in  the  paper,  which  was  in  1814,  five 
years  before  Peel's  Bill  was  passed.  But,  at  any  rate,  if  Peel's  Bill  be  so 
mischievous  a  measure,  why  did  you  not  oppose  Peel's  Bill  ?  And,  if  you 
did  not  see  any  reason  for  opposing  it,  is  it  just  in  you  now  to  blame  the 
Ministers  for  the  mischief  it  has  done,  and  is  doing  ?  Have  you,  a  Mem- 
ber for  a  county,  and  about  thirty  years  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Wis- 
dom, any  right  to  assume,  that  you  are  to  be  exempted  from  all  share  of 
the  blame  due  to  a  measure,  which,  at  tho  very  least,  you  suffered  to  pass 
without  a  single  breath  of  opposition  ?  Without  even  a  suggestion  as  to 
any  fatal,  or  even  disagreeable,  consequence  ? 

Here,  too,  you  as  well  as  all  the  other  opponents  of  the  Ministers  were 
not  without  advice,  very  impressively  given,  long  beforehand  too,  and  ac- 
companied with  reasons  most  elaborately  stated.  In  November  1817,  I 
(being;  then  in  Long  Island)  wrote  a  Petition  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
stating1  the  causes  of  the  distress,  and  praying  for  the  suitable  remedy  ; 
namely,  a  reduction  of  interest  of  Debt,  of  salaries,  pensions,  sinecures, 
and  public  pay  of  all  sorts.  This  was  the  too  long  petition,  which  Lord 
FOLKESTONE  did  not  present ;  which  I  wished  to  have  on  the  Journals  of 
the  House,  that  it  might  afterwards  be  quoted  to  my  honour  ;  and  which 
I  will  not  suppose  that  Lord  Folkestone  refused  to  present  from  any  mean 
or  bad  motive.  In  July  1818,  I  sent  you  over  the  Letter  to  Tierney; 
and,  when  Peel's  Bill  had  been  passed,  I  sent  you  over  a  letter  to  the 
Regent,  from  which  I  have  taken  the  motto  to  this  present  Letter  to  you. 

These  three  papers  will  live,  and  long  live,  in  proof  of  my  superiority 
over  you  all :  they  will  live  to  your  shame  and  to  my  honour.  Here  was 
the  warning  of  the  danger  :  here  was  the  remedy  :  here  is  the  prophecy 
as  to  the  consequences  of  despising  the  warning,  or  rejecting  the  remedy. 
These  three  papers  I  have  just  republished  in  one  pamphlet,  price  six- 
pence !  Six  Acts  have  not  been  able  to  effect  their  object ;  but,  God 
knows  my  mind  -and  heart,  and  I  have  taken,  and  always  shall  take,  the 
will  for  the  deed ;  and  shall  always  feel  and  act  accordingly.  I  remem- 
ber what  was  said  by  Mackintosh,  Scarlett,  and  Brougham,  during  the 
discussions  on  those  Acts,  and  I  am  not  fool  enough  not  to  have  perceived 
the  influence  that  set  their  tongues  in  motion.  I  remember  that  the 
man  was  put  in  gaol  for  ten  weeks,  who  went  round  an  English  town  to 
announce  that  I  had  arrived  in  good  health.  The  immediate  actors  in 
these  scenes  never  attracted  much  of  my  attention.  I  looked  back,  and 
looked  back,  to  the  first  movers ;  and  I  thank  God  for  what  /  now  behold, 
and  for  what  I  shall  and  must  behold. 

So  much  for  the  past.  But,  you  have  a  remedy ;  and,  now  let  us  look 
at  that.  First,  however,  as  I  have  said  so  much  about  your  being-  en- 
lightened, all  of  a  sudden,  by  Locke,  let  us  see  what  it  is  that  Locke  says ; 
and,  it  will  be  curious  enough,  if  we  should  find,  that  the  passage  quoted 
is  not  only  inapplicable  to  our  case,  but  false  in  its  doctrine,  into  the 
bargain.  The  words  are  these  : 

"The  exigencies  and  uses  of  money  not  lessening  with  its  quantity,  and  it  be- 
ing in  the  same  proportion  to  be  employed  and  distributed  still,  in  all  the  parts  of 
its  circulation ;  so  much  as  its  quantity  is  lessened,  so  much  must  the  share  of 
every  one  that  has  a  right  to  this  money,  be  the  LESS  ;  whether  be  be  landholder 
for  his  goods,  or  labourer  for  his  hire,  or  merchant  for  his  brokerage. 
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"  If  one-third  of  the  money  employed  in  trade,  were  locked  up,  or  gone  out  of 
England,  must  not  the  landholders  necestarily  receive  one- third  less  for  their 
goods,  and  consequently  rents  fall  ?  A  less  quantity  of  money  by  OTze-third  being 
to  be  distributed  amongst  an  equal  number  of  receivers  ?  Indeed  people  not  per- 
ceiving the  money  to  be  gone,  are  apt  to  be  jealous  one  of  another ;  and  each 
suspecting  another's  inequality  of  gain,  to  rob  him  of  his  share;  every  one  will 
be  employing  his  skill  and  power,  the  best  he  can,  to  retrieve  it  again,  and  to 
bring  money  into  his  pocket,  in  the  same  plenty  as  formerly.  But  this  is  but 
scrambling  amongst  ourselves,  and  helps  no  more  against  our  wants  than  the  pull- 
ing of  a  short  coverlet  will,  amongst  children  that  lie  together,  preserve  them  all 
from  the  cold  ;  some  will  starve,  unless  the  father  of  the  family  provides  better,  and 
enlarges  the  scanty  covering.  This  pulling  and  contest  is  usually  between  the 
landed  man  and  the  merchant;  for  the  labourer's  share,  being  seldom  more  than 
a  bare  subsistence,  never  allows  that  body  of  men  time  or  opportunity  to  raise 
their  thoughts  above  that,  or  struggle  with  the  richer  for  theirs  (as  one  com- 
mon interest),  unless  when  some  common  and  great  distress,  uniting  them  in  one 
universal  ferment,  makes  them  forget  respect,  and  emboldens  them  to  carve  to  their 
wants  with  armed  force,  and  then  sometimes  they  break  in  upon  the  rich,  and  sweep 
all  like  a  deluge" 

This  passage,  which  you  call  "almost  miraculous,"  is,  in  fact,  a  very 
poor,  common-place  thing1,  and  the  figure,  in  the  middle  of  it,  perfectly 
absurd.  The  notion,  that  prices  will  fall  one-third  by  the  removal  out 
of  the  country  of  one-third  of  the  money,  is  false.  Locke  had  not  had, 
like  you,  the  advantage  of  getting  the  Letter  to  Ticrney  for  two-pence, 
and,  therefore,  he  might  be  excused.  In  that  Letter  it  is  shown,  that 
the  taking  away  of  a  third  of  the  money,  will  make  prices  fall  much 
more  than  a  third.  It  is  a  false  notion,  too,  that  there  will  be  any 
"scrambling  "  on  account  of  a  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  money  in 
a  country.  It  is  false  to  suppose,  that  a  small  quantity  is  not  as  good  as 
a  large  quantity,  as  is  here  supposed;  except  as  applied  to  cases  of  debts 
and  contracts  and  taxes  and  pay  out  of  public  money,  the  rate  of  which 
is  already  fixed ;  and  to  these  Locke  makes  no  allusion.  What  are  the 
labourers  to  be  in  a  ferment  for  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  money  in 
the  country ;  unless  there  be  certain  fixed  taxes  or  payments  out  of  the 
public  stock  to  produce  oppression  ?  So  that  this  "  almost  miraculous  " 
passage,  which,  in  the  first  place,  has  not  the  most  distant  application  to 
our  case,  is,  in  itself,  if  not  a  tissue  of  errors,  at  least  a  very  bald  and 
inadequate  explanation  of  the  thing  intended  to  be  explained. 

We  now  come  to  your  remedy,  which  is  described  in  these  words  :  "  I 
"  have  pledged  myself  to  bring  before  !u  House,  in  some  form  or  other, 
"  a  consideration  of  the  effects  of  thai  Act,  and  perhaps  shall  move  a 
"  repeal  of  it,  with  the  view  subsequently  and  gradually  to  adjust  the 
"  standard  of  value  in  proportion  to  the  rate  of  prices,  and  the  value  of 
"  money  since  the  year  1797  ;  and  according  to  which,  public  and  pri- 
"  vate  debts,  taxes,  monied  engagements  and  contracts  have  bce<i  made 
"  and  imposed  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  same  according 
"  to  the  medium  price  of  corn  and  other  essential  articles,  as  well  as 
"  labour  during  that  period.  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  extreme  deli- 
"  cacy  and  difficulty  of  such  adjustment :  it  will  require  time  and  most 
"  mature  deliberation.  The  Act  of  1797  has  thrown  us  into  a  situation, 
"  from  which,  to  extricate  ourselves,  must  be  a  work  of  infinite  difficulty  ; 
"  no  path  presents  itself  which  is  not  strewed  with  thorns ;  but  that  we 
"  have  chosen,  leads  to  inevitable  destruction,  and  we  must  reconsider 
"  and  retrace  our  steps." 

In  so  important  a  matter,  you  ought  to  have  been  very  precise  and 
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clear  in  your  definition.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  ''adjusting 
"  the  standard  of  value  in  proportion  to  the  rate  of  prices  and  the  value 
"  of  money  since  the  year  1797."  However,  what  I  suppose  you  to 
mean  is  this :  To  reduce  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  coin,  so  as  to  make  a 
bushel  of  wheat  sell  for  as  much  nominally  as  it  did  between  1797  and 
1814.  There  is  nothing  new  here.  It  is  Mr.  JAMES'  ("  Lord  Little- 
Shilling's")  project.  It  is  what  Mr.  THOMAS  ATTWOOD  has  contended 
for,  with  as  much  ability  as  can  be  employed  upon  such  a  subject. 

To  make  the  reduction  sufficient,  the  gold  sovereign  must  pass  for 
three  pounds,  which  would  be  a  pretty  decent  pull  upon  creditors  and 
receivers.  It  would  be  perfectly  just  as  far  as  relates  to  all  payments  out 
of  the  public  money.  But,  would  it  be  just  towards  yearly  servants,  the 
whole  of  whom  would  be  actually  defrauded  of  two-thirds  of  a  part,  at 
least,  of  their  year's  wages  ?  Then,  pray  consider  private  creditors, 
amongst  whom  are  all  tradesmen,  the  whole  of  whom,  such  as  butchers, 
bakers,  upholsterers,  and  all  common  tradesmen  who  have  yearly,  or  long, 
bills  on  their  customers,  must  be  ruined.  Wholesale  tradesmen,  the 
whole  of  whose  capital  is  frequently  in  book- debts,  must  also  be  ruined. 
Merchants  and  manufacturers,  having  debts  due  to  them  abroad  must  also 
be  ruined.  Annuitants  on  contracts  of  recent  date ;  owners  of  house 
and  land  recently  let ;  recent  mortgagees ;  all  these  would  be  grievously 
injured.  The  labourers  would  also  be  injured  greatly;  for  it  would  take 
time  to  get  their  wages  up  again. 

Have  you  looked  well  at  the  agitation,  which  the  very  mention  of  a 
design  to  clip  the  shilling,  or  to  reduce  its  size,  would  create  ?  Do 
you  imagine  that  any  paper  would  pass  after  such  a  measure  ?  Have 
you  an  idea  of  the  confusion  and  uproar  that  an  attempt  of  the  kind 
would  create  ?  Have  you  thought  of  the  manner  in  which  the  soldiers 
would  relish  such  a  measure  ;  or,  would  you  make  an  exception  in  their 
favour  ? 

You  say  very  fairly,  "  that  no  path  presents  itself  which  is  not  strewed 
with  thorns  ;"  but,  I  can  assure  you,  that  this  is  the  most  thorny  of  all. 
There  is  a  great  deal  better  way  than  this  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty  ; 
and  one  that  I  believe  from  my  soul  the  Ministers  would  have  come  to 
before  now,  if  they  had  been  let  alone  ;  if  those  bothering  metaphysicians 
from  the  North  had  not  pestered  them  with  their  "  bullion- question." 
Paper-money  is  only  paper-money,  call  it  what  you  will.  Repeal  Peel's 
Bill;  issue  liberally;  the  more  you  speed  the  better;  make  a  "  Bank 
Restriction  "  as  before  ;  but,  make  wo  legal  tender  except  at  the  Bank  ; 
and,  the  whole  thing  will  be  settled  to  universal  satisfaction  in  about  four 
months  !  This  would,  indeed,  put  an  end  to  the  Borough-system  ;  but, 
if  you  see  any  harm  in  that,  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not. 

This  is,  I  am  confident,  the  only  way  of  saving  any  of  the  estates,  un- 
less by  reduction  of  interest  of  Debt  together  with  concomitant  mea- 
sures, by  a  Reformed  Parliament  ;  and,  if  I  were  to  say,  that  I  expect 
to  see  such  reform,  but  in  the  last  extremity,  I  should  be  a*great  de- 
ceiver. The  plan  for  this  adjustment,  which  I  drew  up  in  Long  Island, 
and  which  would  long  ago  have  been  before  the  country,  if  I  had  been 
returned  for  Coventry,  is,  I  am  pretty  sure,  the  plan  that  will  be  adopted 
at  last ;  that  is  to  say,  if  any  settlement  at  all  be  to  take  place  without 
a  convulsion.  But,  time  passes.  Every  month  renders  a  just  and  quiet 
settlement  more  difficult;  and  I  do  not  wish  to  disguise,  that  I  begin  to 
think  that  it  will  not  take  place.  There  is  great  ground  of  confidence 
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in  the  general  information,  in  the  good  sense,  in  the  justice,  the  modera- 
tion and  humanity  of  the  people.  But,  who  is  to  answer  for  what  a  sud- 
den burst  may  produce  ? 

What  you  may  mean,  Sir,  by  our  present  path  "  leading  to  inevitable 
destruction,"  I  do  not  know.  Destruction  of  what  ?  All  that  I  can  see 
a  destruction  of  is,  the  property  which  the  present  owners  have  in  land. 
This  will  assuredly  take  place,  if  the  present  thing  go  on  in  its  present 
way  ;  and  this  is  not  clear  now  •  but  has  been  clear  for  years,  and  many 
years  too.  How  this  comes  not  to  have  been  seen,  when  Peel's  Bill  was 
passed  is  strange  enough  ;  or,  at  least,  it  would  be,  if  we  were  speaking 
of  any  other  assembly  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  was  so  evident  that 
that  Bill  must  be  ruinous  to  the  land,  in  the  end.  You  are  a  deep  reader, 
Sir.  You  love  deep  things.  Besides,  it  is  deepness  to  name  Locke. 
That  is  such  a  deep  sound.  Mr.  Waithman's  portrait,  in  a  shop,  on 
Ludgate-hill,  represents  him  as  having  in  his  hand,  (f  Locke  on  the 
Human  Understanding."  That  is  so  deep !  But,  Sir,  if  I  could  but  in- 
veigle you  to  read  the  last  of  the  Two-penny  Trashes  above-mentioned. 
The  Letter  to  the  Regent  on  the  "  wild  and  visionary  projects  of  the 
Boroughmongers  !"  If  I  could  but  prevail  on  you  to  do  this,  and  that, 
too,  before  you  make  your  motion,  how  happy  should  I  be !  It  will  teach 
you  more  useful  matter  than  Locke  ever  taught  any  body,  and  will  give 
you  two  penny-worth  of  laughter  into  the  bargain.  I  have  not  seen  that 
Number  of  the  Register,  that  I  know  of,  since  I  wrote  it,  till  this  very 
day,  when  I  sent  it  to  the  press.  The  moment  I  clapped  my  eyes  on  it 
I  fell  a  laughing.  An  association  of  ideas  brought  me  back  to  the  paper- 
tent  where  I  wrote  it,  and  to  all  the  fun  that  I  enjoyed  at  the  time.  But, 
when  I  come  now  to  read  it  over  soberly,  I  am  surprised  at  the  correct- 
ness of  all  the  views  there  taken  of  the  subject.  It  was  then  prophecy  : 
it  is  a  record  of  facts.  All  is  verified  to  the  letter.  There  was  the 
Speaker  (the  Number  related  to  the  close  of  the  Session  of  1819)  con- 
gratulating the  Regent,  that  he  had  a  House  of  Commons  wise  enough 
to  pass  Peel's  Bill !  There  was  the  Regent  expressing,  in  the  name  and 
behalf  of  His  Royal  Father,  his  satisfaction  that  he  had  a  House  of  Com- 
mons so  wise  as  to  discover  the  safe  and  easy  means  of  returning  to  the 
ancient  standard  of  value !  And  there  was  I,  sitting  in  my  shirt  and 
trousers,  writing  a  prophecy  upon  the  consequences  of  this  measure  of 
consummate  wisdom  !  I  am  sure  I  never  read  what  I  wrote  before  it 
came  off  to  England,  and  I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  seen  it,  in  Eng- 
land, till  this  very  morning.  There  were  several  Numbers,  written  in 
Long  Island,  after  I  got  the  news  of  the  passing  of  Peel's  Bill.  I  wished 
to  republish  one  of  them  just  now.  I  had  frequently  thought  of  the  one 
that  began  with  a  commentary  on  the  Speaker's  congratulatory  speech  ; 
and,  this  morning  I  looked  it  out.  I  say  all  this  in  order  to  tempt  you 
to  read  it,  Sir,  before  you  make  your  motion. 

Before  I  conclude  this  very  long  Letter,  let  me  notice  the  doctrine, 
which  the  Oracle,  in  conjunction  with  Malthus  they  say,  has  cooked  up 
for  the  comfort  of  the  landlords.  1  have  not,  perhaps,  a  very  clear 
conception  of  it,  and  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  pamphlet,  or  review,  that 
contains  it ;  but,  from  what  I  can  gather,  it  is  this  :  that,  if  all  foreign 
produce  be  kept  out  of  the  counfry,  the  land  must  yield  the  means 
of  paying  rent.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  doctrine  of  the  Treasury  pamphlet, 
published  in  January,  and  ascribed  to  Mr.  COURTENAY.  I  took  the  part 
of  Mr.  Courtenay's  pamphlet  in  my  rustic  harangue  at  Chichester,  to 
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which  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you.     But,  as  this  really  seems  to  be  the  last 
hope  of  the  Boroughmongers,  I  will  here  make  a  few  observations  on  it. 

The  argument  is  this :  "  An  article  of  such  indispensable  necessity  as 
"  human  food  must  continue  to  be  raised  :  no  article  will  continue  to  be 
"  raised,  or  made,  for  any  length  of  time,  unless  it  fetch  a  price  sufficient 
"  to  pay  the  cost  of  production  :  human  food  does  not  now  fetch  a  price 
"  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  production  including  rent ;  therefore,  the 
"  price  of  human  food  must  rise,  and  must,  in  general,  yield  enough  to 
"  pay  rent,  unless  food  be  permitted  to  come  from  abroad." 

I  do  not  know,  that  this  is  precisely  what  they  say ;  but,  it  is  this  in 
substance.  Now,  Sir,  all  the  premises  may  be  true ;  but,  the  conclusion 
is,  I  am  convinced,  false.  To  be  sure  human  food  will  be  raised,  be- 
cause, do  what  you  will,  hunger  will,  in  case  of  necessity,  take  possession 
of  the  land.  It  is  also  true,  that  it  will  not  be  raised,  for  any  length 
of  time,  without  yielding  enough  of  something  or  another  to  pay  the  cost 
of  production  ;  for,  if,  in  some  cases,  it  yields  nothing  beyond  the  food 
of  him  who  tills  the  land,  his  labour  is  the  cost  and  the  only  cost  in 
certain  cases.  So  far  all  is  right.  But,  as  to  rent  being  part  of  the 
cost,  that  may  or  may  not  be.  This  argument  assumes,  that  rent  is  ne- 
cessary to  production  ;  it  assumes  that  human  food  cannot  come  without 
rent ;  it  may  as  well  assume  that  human  food  cannot  come  without 
tithes.  • 

When  we  set  about  to  raise  wheat,  for  instance,  we  want  the  seed 
and  the  various  kinds  of  labour  from  the  seed-time  to  the  winnowing. 
These  are  necessary.  Without  these  the  wheat  cannot  come.  But,  it  will 
come  without  rent.  Rent  is  what  is  left  after  the  producing  costs  are 
paid.  If  there  be  nothing  left,  after  those  costs  are  paid,  there  is  no 
rent;  but  this  circumstance  will  not  tend  at  all  to  put  a  stop  to  production. 
But,  the  price  will  be,  and  must  be,  they  say,  sufficient  to  pay  rent ; 
for  men  w ill  have  rent  for  their  land.  If  it  be  a  will  have,  indeed ;  then 
they  may  have  what  rent  they  choose,  and  the  prices  must  rise  accord' 
ingly.  O,  no  !  The  positive  price  of  the  produce  does  not  depend 
solely  on  the  cost  of  raising  it  nor  upon  the  quantity  raised  in  proportion 
to  the  usual  demand.  It  depends,  too,  as  all  other  prices  do,  on  the 
quantity  of  money  circulating  in  the  country .  And,  if  to  labour  and  seed, 
there  be  added  another  cost,  called  tax,  which,  no  more  than  rent,  is 
necessary  to  production,  this  tax  may  take  away  that  which  would  other- 
wise be  rent. 

Suppose  the  farms  of  a  country  to  be  all  of  one  size"  and  quality ;  and 
suppose  each  to  yield  a  rent  of  a  hundred  pounds  a-year,  leaving  the 
farmer  a  bare  existence,  and  nothing  more.  Then  suppose  the  Govern- 
ment to  lay  on  a  tax  of  a  hundred  a-year  on  each  farm,  payable  by  the 
farmer  prior  to  rent.  Must  he  not  cease  to  pay  rent  ?  Could  he  raise 
his  price  ?  How  could  he  raise  his  price,  unless  he  could  put  more 
money  into  circulation  in  the  country  ?  Divest  the  thing  of  money  al- 
together. Suppose  him  to  have  every  year  100  bushels  of  corn  to  give 
to  the  landlord.  If  the  Government  came  and  took  that,  could  he  create 
another  hundred  bushels  to  give  to  the  landlord  ? 

But,  landlords  may  choose,  it  is  said,  whether  they  will  let  their  farms 
without  getting  rent.  Yes,  but  they  may  not  choose  as  to  paying  land- 

Itax,  and  poor-rates  too,  if  they  keep  the  farms  in  hand  ;  and,  if  the  farmer 
can  pay  them  no  rent,  how  are  they  to  make  it  ?  They  may  let  the  land 
lie  fallow.  Yes,  but  they  must,  then,  keep  the  labourers  from  some  other 
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source ;  and  what  source,  I  wonder,  can  that  be  }  The  fact  is,  that  when 
we  come,  thus,  to  analyse  the  thing1,  we  find,  that,  though  we  talk  of 
landowner,  and  though  he  talks  of  his  property,  he  is,  after  all,  only  par* 
proprietor ;  and  that,  in  short,  neither  parchments  nor  prescription,  can 
take  from  the  whole  of  the  people  of  a  country  the  right  to  live  upon  the 
produce  of  the  land. 

The  question  of  rent  or  no  rent,  lies,  properly  speaking,  in  our  present 
case,  not  between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  but  between  the  landlord  and 
the  Government.  The  Government  takes  away  as  much  as  it  likes.  U 
takes,  we  will  suppose,  as  much  as  it  can.  It  must  leave  those  who  till 
the  land  sufficient  to  eat  and  to  screen  their  carcasses  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather,  or  they  could  not  work,  and  would  rebel.  It 
must  leave  enough  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer  to  keep  up  his  stock  or 
he  could  not  carry  on  production.  But,  there  is  no  mast  in  the  case  of 
rent.  Production  may  go  on  very  well  without  that.  If  the  Government 
need  that,  whether  to  keep  down  Radicals  or  re-exalt  the  Bourbons,  it  can 
take  it,  without  any  hinderance  to  production  ;  and,  so  "  loyal"  a  body 
of  men  as  the  landlords  of  England,  would  hardly  wish  to  keep  what  was 
needed  for  such  purposes  ! 

It  appears  to  me,  then,  Sir,  that  this  last  hope  of  the  boroughmongers 
completely  fails  them  ;  and,  that  the  idea  of  some  overruling  necessity  to 
bring  them  rents  is  as  gross  an  absurdity  as  ever  found  its  way  into  the 
head  of  Oracle.  The  general  positive  price  of  the  produce  will  depend 
upon  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation.  The  quantity,  or  amount  of 
the  tax,  will,  or  will  not,  take  all  away,  except  the  necessary  producing 
costs.  If  the  tax  leave  nothing  but  the  necessary  producing  costs,  there 
can  be  no  rent;  if  it  leave  any  thing  more,  that  more  will  go  to  the 
landlord.  In  the  necessary  producing-  costs  is  included  the  interest  of 
the  farmer's  stock ;  for,  unless  he  have  this  he  will  withdraw  his  capital 
from  the  land.  The  landlord,  you  observe,  cannot  withdraw.  His 
share  comes,  if  at  all,  out  of  the  earth  itself  and  is  inseparable  from  it. 
The  parson  will  have  his  portion ;  for  he  comes  and  takes  it  away  out  of 
the  field.  The  burden  goes  rolling-  back,  till,  at  last,  it  settles  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  landlord.  It  may  happen,  that  the  Government,  after 
leaving  what  it  must  leave  with  the  husbandman  and  labourer,  without 
leaving  any  thing  for  rent,  will  still  not  have  enough.  In  that  case,  it 
must  take  the  parson's  share !  Nor  should  1  be  at  all  surprised  to  see 
this  beginning  in  a  short  time.  Perhaps  the  first  step  in  this  way  may 
be  to  make  the  parson  divide  with  the  landlord  !  Give  them  the  tithe 
between  them,  while  the  fundholder  and  soldier  and  placeman  and  pen- 
sioner take  the  rents ! 

However,  the  thing  will  assume  so  many  and  such  strange  shapes  be- 
fore it  come  to  the  close,  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  any  one  but 
an  Oracle  to  attempt  to  foretel  particulars  ;  and,  therefore,  Sir,  I  now 
take  my  leave  of  the  subject  for  the  present,  by  wishing  you  a  full  house 
and  plenty  of  actors  on  both  sides. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

WM.  COBBETF. 
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TO  SIR  FRANCIS  BURDETT,  Burr,, 


THE  INJUSTICE,  ON  THE  PART  OF  LANDLORDS,  IN  HOLDING 
TENANTS  TO  THEIR  LEASES  UNDER  THE  PRESENT  CIRCUM- 
STANCES. 


(Political  Register,  May,  1822.) 


Worth,  Sussex,  22  May,  1822. 
SIR, 

The  subject  above- stated  is  one  of  great  importance  ;  many  families 
arc  deeply  interested  in  it ;  you  are  one  of  the  parties,  and,  in  treating 
of  it,  I  address  myself  to  you,  because  you  are  not  only  one  of  the  great 
landlords  of  the  country,  but  have  much  to  do  with  the  matter  in  a  point 
of  view  which  is  somewhat  peculiar,  and  which  will  be  mentioned  before 
I  come  to  the  close  of  this  Letter. 

It  is,  as  I  have  frequently  had  to  observe,  very  well  worthy  of  great 
attention,  that  the  landlords  never  discovered  any  uneasiness  on  account 
of  the  suffering's  of  the  country,  till  they  began  to  suft'er  themselves. 
For  about  twenty  years  they  saw  the  miseries  of  the  labouring  classes 
increase  in  an  enormous  degree.  They  saw  the  persons  destitute  of  a 
sufficiency  of  food  and  raiment  increase  in  number  four  fold.  What 
were  the  thoughts  which  this  heart-rending  circumstance  awakened  in 
their  minds  ?  What  thoughts  ought  it  to  have  awakened  ?  Why,  cer- 
tainly, very  anxious  thoughts  about  means  to  put  a  stop  to  the  increase 
of  degradation.  Thoughts  about  the  causes  which  had  produced  the 
increase.  But,  the  thoughts  that  were  awakened  were  such  only  as 
tended  to  schemes  for  punishing  the  unfortunate  parties ;  for  preventing 
them  from  obtaining,  out  of  the  products  of  their  labour,  even  enough 
to  sustain  life.  It  was,  at  the  end  of  three  hundred  years,  discovered, 
that  the  law  which  provided  for  the  feeding  of  those,  who  were  unable  to 
obtain  food,  had  been  misinterpreted.  Select  vestries  were  enacted,  in 
order  to  place  the  power  of  giving  relief  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  rich. 
The  inhuman  project  of  Maltkus,  that  project,  insulting  to  human  nature 
itself,  was  cherished  by  the  landlords  (including  parsons)  all  over  the 
kingdom.  I  never  knew,  and  I  never  heard  of,  a  landlord  that  did  not 
approve  of  that  abominable  project.  The  name  of  pauper  was  given  to 
every  one,  who,  cut  oft'  in  his  wages,  was  compelled  to  obtain  an  addition 
to  his  food  in  the  shape  of  relief.  The  labourers  were  called  lazy,  drunken 
and  profligate,  and  shoals  of  fanatics,  or  impostors,  were  encouraged 
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to  beset  them  in  order  to  keep  them  quiet  in  a  state  of  half- starva- 
tion. 

Nothing-  can  overset  the  plain  fact,  that,  during  about  twenty-five  years 
the  labouring  classes  were  suffering  great  and  increasing  misery.  This 
is  proved  by  the  increase  of  the  pauper-list.  This  is  undeniable.  And 
yet,  the  word  "  distress"  was  never  heard  from  the  landlords,  during  the 
whole  of  that  long  period  !  Two  hundred  or  three  hundred  small  farm- 
houses were  stripped  of  their  goods  and  stock  ;  half  a  million  of  happy 
people  were  thus  made  paupers  ;  all  sorts  of  schemes  were  resorted  to 
for  keeping  the  toiling  race  alive  for  the  purpose  of  toil ;  Scotch  herrings, 
Cornish  pilchards,  old  bones  stewed,  soup-shops  ;  but,  never  a  word  about 
"national  distress,"  any  more  than  if  earwigs  or  cock-roaches  had  been 
the  sufferers.  That  base  and  abominable  scheme  for  feeding-  the  labour- 
ers with  potatoes  was  resorted  to.  "  A  potatoe-ground  "  was  allotted  to 
the  "peasant"  in  a  country  of  "  roast  beef,"  where  the  rascally  root  of 
slavery  had,  in  this  way,  never  been  known  before,  and  where,  until  now, 
nobody  had  ever  had  the  insolence  to  use  the  word  "peasantry"  as 
applied  to  any  portion  of  our  people;  this  word  meaning,  not  merely 
"country-people,"  but  a  distinct  caste,  hereditarily  of  character  inferior 
to  the  owners  of  the  soil.  All  this  was  going  on  for  twenty-five  years  ; 
and  not  a  word  did  we  hear  from  the  landlords  about  "Agricultural 
Distress,"  though  amongst  those  who  really  carried  on  the  agriculture, 
the  misery  was  so  great  and  so  steadily  increasing-. 

Nay,  when  any  part  of  the  people,  goaded  by  their  sufferings,  at- 
tempted, no  matter  by  what  means,  gentle  or  violent,  to  obtain  relief, 
they  were  accused  of  the  most  wicked  motives  ;  their  distress  was  denied; 
they  were  charged  with  making  it  a  false  pretence  for  their  "seditious  " 
conduct ;  and,  invariably,  when  any  change  in  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  Parliament  was  prayed  for,  those  who  put  up  the  prayer  were 
told  to  look  at  "  the  prosperity  of  the  country." 

All  this  is  well  worthy  of  being  remembered  now  that  these  same 
landlords  have  begun  to  talk  of  "  distress."  They  manage  the  thing 
pretty  artfully,  however ;  for,  they  have  not,  as  yet,  talked  much  of  their 
own  distress.  They  always  talk  of  the  tenants.  It  is  the  farmers  that 
they  affect  to  feel  for.  They  keep  themselves  out  of  sight.  But  he  must 
be  a  shallow  man,  indeed,  who  does  not  perceive,  that  it  is  for  themselves, 
and  for  themselves  only,  that  they  care.  Some  of  them  have  lowered 
their  rents ;  but,  in  what  degree  ?  And,  is  it  not  manifest,  that  no  degree 
will  be  sufficient  to  save  the  tenant  ?  Is  it  not  manifest,  that,  even  if  he 
pay  no  rent  at  all,  the  tenant,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  must  be 
ruined,  if  compelled  to  make  good  any  contract  entered  into  only  a  year 
ago ;  or  even  now,  if  he  contract  to  pay  any  rent  at  all  ? 

The  proposition  that  I  am  about  to  maintain,  is  this  :  that  it  is  unjust, 
in  any  landlord  to  hold  a  tenant,  under  present  circumstances,  to  any 
contract  for  payment  of  rent  of  land.  I  am  speaking  of  farming -land  of 
course.  I  do  not  put  any  limit  to  the  duration  of  the  lease  ;  for,  though 
the  lease  may  have  been  taken  only  yesterday,  it  is  impossible,  that  any 
man  can  have  taken  a  farm  with  the  intention  to  lose  by  it.  Every  te- 
nant in  the  kingdom,  without  a  single  exception,  ought  to  be  released  by 
the  Court  of  Chancery  from  the  obligations  of  his  lease.  No  tenant  can 
possibly  have  seen,  or  thought  of,  what  he  was  really  doing*  when  he 
contracted  to  pay  rent  for  the  use  of  a  farm  in  this  kingdom  at  this  time ; 
and,  as  the  casualty  which  has  arisen  could  not  possibly  be  in  his  con- 
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templation  when  he  made  the  contract,  the  contract  is  not  binding  in 
conscience,  and  ought  not  to  be  binding  in  law. 

It  was  not  only  the  passing  of  Peel's  Bill  that  caused  this  casualty. 
The  cause  has  been  at  work  from  1814  to  the  present  day.  All  that  time 
the  landlords  have  been  gaining  enormously,  at  the  expense  of  the  tenants. 
For,  though  leases  may,  for  the  greater  part,  have  expired  since  that  time, 
the  tenant  has  constantly  been  losing.  No  abatement  of  rent  has  been 
able  to  compensate  for  the  fall  of  price,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 
part  of  1817  and  1818,  has  been  regular  and  constant.  Tenants  at  will 
even  have  had,  in  most  cases,  no  means  of  saving  themselves.  Ignorant 
of  these  causes  that  were  at  work,  they  have  been  the  dupes  of  the  land- 
lords. Everything  (with  the  trifling  exception  of  my  efforts)  that  they 
have  heard  and  read  has  had  a  direct  tendency,  and,  in  general,  was  in- 
tended, to  delude  and  to  plunder  them. 

This  has  been  a  glorious  season  for  the  landlords.  These  latter  (now 
that  they  begin  to  see  their  own  danger)  frequently  talk  of  the  gains  of  the 
fundholder,  the  pensioner,  the  placeman,  and  the  like.  But,  have  these 
gained,  since  1814,  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  landlord?  If  the 
fundholder,  for  instance,  has  received  two  or  three  bushels  of  wheat  for 
one,  has  not  the  landlord  received  in  precisely  the  same  proportion  ?  The 
landlords  are  now,  indeed,  crying  out ;  but,  is  it  not  because  they  see  that 
they  have  nearly  exhausted  the  means  out  of  which  these  their  unjust 
gains  have  come  ?  They  are  now  talking  of  having  an  interest  in  com- 
mon with  their  tenants.  They  are  now  talking  of  standing  or  falling 
with  them.  They  did  not  talk  thus  only  eight  months  ago ;  and,  let 
them  say  what  they  will,  this  new  language  of  theirs  is  merely  intended 
to  lead  the  tenants  along  till  they  have  gotten  from  them  the  very  last 
shilling  that  they  possess.  The  way  to  stand  or  fall  with  the  tenants  is 
to  demand  no  rent  from  them.  Otherwise  it  is  standing  on  the  part  of 
the  landlord  and  falling  on  the  part  of  the  tenant.  And,  it  is  my  busi- 
ness now  to  show,  that  it  is  unjust,  on  the  part  of  the  landlords,  to  attempt 
to  hold  the  tenants  to  their  leases  ;  that  these  latter  ought  to  be  released 
by  law  or  equity;  and,  if  not  so  relieved,  they  are  left  by  honour  and  con- 
science at  full  liberty  to  relieve,  or  protect,  themselves,  in  the  best  way 
that  they  can  discover. 

In  my  Register  of  April  6,  I  related  the  case  of  a  tenant,  who,  unable 
to  obtain  an  abatement  of  rent  from  his  landlord,  had  sold  off  his  stock, 
and  quitted  the  farm  and  the  country.  In  a  subsequent  Register,  I  related 
the  case  of  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  who  had  done  the  same  thing,  without 
asking  an  abatement  of  rent,  merely  upon  finding,  that  the  landlord  was 
not  disposed  to  release  him  from  his  engagements  altogether.  I  justified 
Mr.  SMITH  ;  and,  upon  this  ground ;  that  if  anything  arose,  no  matter 
what,  which  could  not  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  parties,  at  the 
time  of  making  the  contract,  and  if  this  thing,  no  matter  what  it  might 
be,  prevented  either  of  the  parties  fulfilling  the  contract,  without  great 
and  manifest  injury  to  himself;  then  the  contract  was  void  in  con- 
science ;  it  became  no  longer  a  contract ;  for  it  became  a  thing  which  the 
parties  never  intended  it  to  be. 

Having  stated  this  pretty  clearly,  and  having  thereby  brought  upon 
me  the  attack  of  the  NORFOLK  NUMPSKULL,  who  represented  me  as  a  man 
having  no  regard  to  the  rlyhts  of  property,  I  am  not  a  little  pleased  at 
being  able  to  produce  authorities,  legal  as  well  as  moral,  in  support  of 
my  doctrine  :  a  doctrin?,  however,  with  regard  to  the  soundness  of  which 
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I  never  yet  heard  an  attempt  at  an  argument,  except  on  the  part  of  Shy- 
lock  himself,  and  on  that  of  one  other  person,  to  whom  I  shall,  by-and-by, 
more  particularly  allude. 

The  authorities  to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  find  cited  in  a  pamphlet, 
just  published,  with  the  following-  title  :  "  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honour- 
"  able  the  Earl  of  Eldon,  on  the  present  State  of  the  Agricultural  Lessees, 
"  and  their  Right  to  Relief  from  the  Payment  of  Rent ;  by  a  BARRISTER." 
The  title  of  this  pamphlet  speaks  its  object.  It  professes  to  prove,  and 
does  clearly  prove,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  ought  to  give  the  lessees 
relief;  and  the  author,  though  he  goes  more  learnedly  to  work,  rests  his 
opinion  upon  precisely  the  sameprinciple  as  that  on  which  I  defended  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Thomas  Smith. 

This  writer  considers  a  lease,  or  contract  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
as  imparting  to  the  tenant  three  things  :  the  occupation  ;  the  use  ;  and 
the  profit ;  and  he  contends,  that,  if  the  farmer  of  the  present  day  have, 
by  the  means  of  an  extraordinary  casualty,  been  deprived  of  either  of 
these,  he  is,  on  relinquishing  the  farm,  entitled  to  be  relieved  from  the 
payment  of  the  rent  accrued  during  the  time  of  such  privation.  By  an 
extraordinary  casualty  is  meant,  something  that  scarcely  ever  happens, 
and  such  as  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  parties  at  the  time  when  the  contract  was  made. 

When  the  tenant  is  thus  deprived  of  the  occupation  by  the  fault  of  the 
landlord,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  being  entitled  to  relief.  The 
Barrister  here  quotes  Baron  Gilbert  as  follows  : — "  A  rent  service  (he 
"  writes),  is  something  given  by  way  of  retribution  to  the  lessor  for  the 
"  land  demised  by  him  to  the  tenant ;  and  consequently  the  lessor's  title 
"  to  the  rent  is  founded  upon  this  ;  that  the  land  demised  is  enjoyed  by 
"  the  tenant  during  the  term  included  in  the  contract :  for  the  tenant  can 
"  make  no  return  for  a  thing  he  has  not.  If,  therefore,  the  tenant  be  de- 
"  prived  of  the  thing  letten,  the  obligation  to  pay  the  rent  ceases  ;  be- 
"  cause  such  obligation  has  its  force  only  from  the  consideration,  which 
"  was  the  enjoyment  of  the  thing  demised."* 

It  is  next  shown,  that  it  matters  not,  whether  the  tenant  be  deprived 
of  the  occupation  by  the  landlord  himself,  or  by  the  means  of  others,  or 
by  some  accident,  such  as  an  inundation  of  the  sea.  It  is  sufficient  that 
the  tenant  has  been  deprived  of  the  occupation  by  means  so  out  of  all  ex- 
pectation as  not  to  have  been  within  his  contemplation  at  the  timeof  making 
the  contract. 

The  next  authorities  cited  are  Puffendorf  and  Lord  Kames.  "  It  is 
"  manifest  (says  the  former),  when  the  thing  let  perishes  without  the 
"  lessee's  fault,  he  is  not  obliged  to  restore  it,  but,  from  that  time  his 
"  rent  ceases.  For  the  title  to  the  rent  is  founded  upon  the  presumption 
"  that  the  thing  let  will  continue  in  being  during'the  time  for  which  it 
"  has  been  let ;  but  if  the  thing  cease  to  be,  the  contract  ceases  also. 
"  And,  upon  this  was  founded  the  law  of  Sesostris  the  Egyptian  king : 
"  That,  if  the  violence  of  the  river  should  wash  away  any  part  of  the  land, 
"  the  tenant's  rent  should  be  proportionably  abated. "f 

Lord  Kames  says,  "  A  lease,  in  its  very  nature,  supposes  a  subject 
"  possessed  by  one  for  the  use  of  which  he  pays  a  yearly  sum  to  another. 


*  Gilbert's  Treat,  of  Renta,  145. 

t  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations ;  book  v.,  chap.  6,  s.  2. 
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"  The  possession  and  rent  are  mutual  causes  of  each  other,  and  cannot. 
"  subsist  separately.  Land  set  in  lease  happens  to  be  swallowed  up  by 
"  the  sea  :  this  puts  an  end  to  the  lease."  * 

Thus  far  (omitting-,  however,  several  of  the  authorities  cited)  with 
regard  to  the  occupation.  The  present  farmers  are  not  deprived  of  the 
occupation  ;  but,  the  injustice  of  making-  a  man  pay  rent  for  a  thing  when 
deprived  of  the  occupation  of  that  thing-,  will  be  found  not  to  be  more 
manifest  than  in  the  second  or  third  case,  namely,  when  he  is  deprived  of 
the  use  of  the  thing-,  or  of  the  profit  of  it. 

I  shall  cite  the  authorities  here  without  any  remarks  of  my  own,  till  I 
come  to  the  close  of  them. 

1.  "In  the  case  '  Harrison  v.  Lord  North  '  reported  in  1  Ch.  Ca.  (83),  in  which 
a  house  which  had  been  let  to  the  plaintiff  had,  during  the  lease  and  the  civil  war 
between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament,  been  entered  by  a  party  of  the  army  of 
the  latter,  and  converted  into  an  hospital  for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  ;  and  the 
lessor  had  sued  the  plaintiff,  at  law,  for  the  rent  accrued  during  the  time  while 
he  was  so  precluded  from  the  nse  and  enjoyment  of  the  house,  and  the  plaintiff 
had  preferred  a  bill  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  that  he  might  be  relieved  from 
the  payment  of  the  rent  sued  for;  the  '  Lord  Chancellor'   (says  the  reporter) 
'  took  time  to  advise,  but  declared,  if  he  could,  he  would  relieve  the  plaintiff.' " 

"  A  rather  remarkable  fact  appears  on  the  report ;  namely,  that  the  King 
(Charles  the  Second)  or  his  advisers,  had  thought  it  reasonable  to  remit  the  arrears 
of  rent  due  from  the  lessees  of  crown-lands  who  had  been  embarrassed  by  the  tu- 
multuous proceedings  of  the  civil  war." 

2.  "  The  tone  of  conviction  in  which  Chief  Baron  Gilbert  has  declared  his 
judgment  on  the  subject  immediately  under  consideration,  is  not  less  unequivo- 
cal and  emphatic  than  that  in  which  he  has  spoken,  it  may  be  remembered,  on 
the   subject  last  treated." — "  It  seems  extremely  reasonable  (he  says),  that  if 
the  use  of  the  thing  be  entirely  lost  or  taken  away  from  the  tenant,  the  rent 
ought  to  be  abated  or  apportioned ;  because  the  title  to  the  rent  is  founded  upon 
this   presumption,   that  the  tenant  enjoys  the  thing  during  the  contract ;  and, 
therefore,  if  part  of  the  land  be  surrounded  or  covered  with  the  sea,  this  being 
the  act  of  God,  the  tenant  shall  not  suffer  by  it;  because  the  tenant,  without  his 
default,  wants  the  enjoyment  of  part  of  the  thing,  which  was  the  consideration 
of  his  paying  the  rent;  nor  has  the  lessor  reason  to  complain,  because  if  the  land 
had  been  in  his  own  hands,  he  must  have  lost  the  benefit  of  so  much  as  the  sea 
had  covered."  f 

3.  "  The  rule  of  the  civil  law  is  almost  a  paraphrase  of  the  whole  proposition 
of  this  argument. — The  covenant  which  obliges  the  farmer  to  pay  his  rent,  not- 
withstanding accidents ;  does  not  extend  to  that  which  may  happen  by  the  hand 
of  man,  such  as  an  open  force,  a  war,  afire,  and  other  accidents  of  the  like  kind, 
which  no  man  could  foresee.    But,  it  is  to  be  understood,  only,  of  what  falls  out, 
naturally,  through  the  injury  of  the  weather,  and  which  it  is  reasonable  to  expect ; 
such  as  a  frost,  an  inundation,  and  other  cases  of  the  like  nature."  % — "  If  with- 
out^ any  extraordinary  accident,  and  only  through  the  nature  of  the  land  itself, 
and  of  the  fruits ;  or  because  of  some  ordinary  event,   there  happens  some  loss 
that  is  not  very  considerable;  as  if  the  fruits  are  not  of  a  good  quality,  or  not 
in  quantity  enough  ;  if  tares  growing  up  with  the  corn  diminish  the  crop  ;  if  pas- 
sengers have  done  any  slight  damage  to  the  fruits  ;  in  these  cases,  and  others  of 
the  like  nature,  the  farmer  cannot  pretend  any  diminution  of  his  rent  for  these 
kinds  of  small  losses."  § 

4.  "As  for  those  things  (says  Puffendorf)  whose  produce  is  uncertain,  as 
fields,  orchards,  vineyards,  rivers  for  fishing,  and  such  like  ;  as  a  plentiful  pro- 
duce is  to  the  benefit  of  the  tenant,  so  a  bad  one  is  to  his  loss.    Nor  in  strictness 
of  justice  can  he  desire  any  of  the  rent  to  be  abated  by  reason  of  a  poor  harvest, 


*  Lord  Kames's  Principles  of  Equity ;  vol.  i.,  332.     3d  Ed. 
f  Treatise  of  Rents,  186.  J  Domat.  Book  1.  tit.  4,  s.  4. 

§  Domat.  Book  1.  tit.  1.  s.  4.     See  also  the  several  texts  of  the  Civil  Law  to 
the  same  effect  scattered  through  this  title. 
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especially  since  the  barrenness  of  one  year  is  made  up  by  the  plenty  of  another; 
for  a  good  husbandman  is  not  used  to  let  or  rent  such  things  for  one  year  only  ; 
nor  can  that  common  objection  take  place  here,  that  nobody  ought  to  grow  rich 
at  another's  loss  :  for  the  landlord  might  urge  the  same  in  a  plentiful  year  for  the 
raising  the  rent,  whom  in  that  case  the  tenant  would  have  no  regard  to.  For 
because  the  produce  is  more  one  year  than  another,  the  landlord  had  rather  be 
sure  of  such  a  rent,  than  depend  upon  the  uncertainty  of  the  season;  and  on  the 
other  side,  the  tenant  lays  out  a  certainty  for  the  hopes  of  an  uncertain  gain, 
for  which,  if  it  fails  him,  he  can  blame  nobody  but  himself.  However,  that  me- 
dium proposed  in  the  digests  may  be  rightly  applied  here.  If  the  produce  happen 
to  perish  by  floods,  or  by  birds  of  prey,  or  by  the  inroads  of  an  enemy,  or  by  a 
blight  or  drought,  the  landlord  ought  to  make  allowance,  and  the  reason  added 
is,  lest  the  tenant,  besides  the  loss  of  what  corn  he  had  sowed,  should  be  forced 
to  pay  the  rent  of  the  ground  too,  and  so  bear  a  double  misfortune.  But  if  the 
corn  prove  bad,  and  nothing  happen  more  than  ordinary,  the  loss  is  then  the 
tenant's.  Where  it  appears  that  this  medium  consists  in  a  division  of  the  mis- 
chances to  which  the  produce  is  liable,  into  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  for  if 
the  rent  were  to  be  abated  for  every  little  loss,  it  would  give  continual  occasion 
for  impertinent  law-suits."* 

5.  POTHIER  "Trait£  du  Contrat  de  Louage  "  contains  the  following  passages  :  — 
"  The  hirer,  lessee,  or  farmer,  is  entitled  to  a  total  remission  of  the  rent  ac- 
crued during  the  time  while  the  lessor  has  been  unable  to  procure  for  him  the  use 
or  enjoyment  of  the  thing  let."-\- — "  The  reason  of  this  principle  is,  that  the  con- 
tract of  hiring  resolves  itself  into  a  sort  of  contract  of  sale  of  the  future  produce, 
or  the  future  use  or  enjoyment,  of  the  thing  let ;  of  which  the  rent  reserved  is  the 
price.  Now,  for  the  same  reason  for  which  the  sale  of  the  future  produce  is  valid, 
and  that  the  price  does  not  become  due  until  the  produce  arise,  and  create  by  its 
existence,  the  consideration  of  the  contract  on  the  part  of  the  lessee,  one  ought 
to  determine  that  the  rent  cannot  have  become  due  while  the  lessee  has  been 
unable  to  have  that  use  and  enjoyment  of  which  the  rent  is  the  price."  J — "  If  the 
hirer  have  not  been  totally  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  thing  hired,  but,  by 
an  unexpected  accident,  his  enjoyment  have  undergone  a  considerable  alteration 
and  diminution;  he  is  entitled  to  a  proportionate  reduction  of  the  rent  accrued 
during  the  time  while  his  enjoyment  has  undergone  this  diminution."§ — "Ac- 
cording to  the  principles  proposed  in  the  first  paragraph,  whilst  a  farmer  has  been 
deprived,  by  a  superior  force,  of  the  power  of  reaping  the  produce  of  any  of  the 
years  of  his  lease,  thus  :  if  an  enemy's  force  have  forayed  all  the  corn  growing  on 
the  land  which  he  holds,  or  if  all  the  crops,  being  still  standing,  have  perished 
by  an  inundation  of  a  river,  a  swarm  of  locusts,  or  by  any  sin,ilar  casuality ;  in 
all  these  cases  the  farmer  is  entitled  to  a  remission  of  the  rent  accrued  during 
that  year.  And  if  any  of  these  accidents  have  caused,  not  a  total,  but  a  consi- 
derable loss  of  the  produce  of  his  farm,  he  is  entitled  to  a  remission,  although  not 
of  the  whole  of  the  rent  accrued,  yet  of  a  part  proportionate  to  the  loss."||  — *'  To 
entitle  the  farmer  to  a  remission  of  rent,  it  is  necessary  that  the  cause  of  the  loss 
be  a  superior  force  which  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  by  any  caution  to  avoid.  If 
therefore  by  obtaining  a  protection  which,  for  money,  the  commander  of  the 
enemy's  force  would,  to  those  who  required  it,  have  afforded,  he  could  have 
avoided  the  forage  of  his  crops ;  he  is  not  entitled  to  a  remission  of  the  rent  for 
the  loss  which  he  might  have  thus  avoided."  ^ — "  It  is  necessary  that  the  accident 
which  has  caused  a  considsrable  loss  of  the  produce  be  an  extraordinary  one,  and 
not  one  of  those  ordinary  and  frequent  casualties  to  which  a  farmer  ought  to  have 
adverted.  For  instance;  the  lessee  of  a  vineyard  is  not  entitled  to  a  remission 
of  rent  for  the  loss  which  a  frost,  the  fall  of  the  grapes,  or  a  hail-storm,  may 
have  caused  :  at  least  not  unless  the  frost  or  hail-storm  were  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  and  have  caused  a  total  loss  of  the  fruit."  ** 

I  am  not  supposing,  that  these  or  any  other  authorities,  will  satisfy 
English  landlords,  who  will,  cost   what  it  may   in    human    happiness 

*  Law  of  N.  and  N. ;  Book  5,  c.  6,  s.  3.  §  Part  3,  Chap.  1,  Art.  2,  s.  1 . 

f  Part  3,  Chap.  1,  Art.  2,  s.  2.  ||  Part  3,  Chap.  1,  Art.  2,  s.  3. 

J  Part  '6,  Chap.  1,  Art.  2,  s.  2.  i[  Part  3,  Chap.  1,  Art.  2,  s.  3. 

**  Part  3,  Chap.  1,  Art.  2,  s.  :i. 
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and  human  life,  have  a  property  even  in  wild  animals ;  but,  I  am  quite 
sure,  that  here  are  authorities  more  than  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  the  rest 
of  mankind.  These  authorities  speak  directly  of  the  deprivation  only  of 
the  use ;  but,  the  implied  and  necessary  deprivation  of  the  profit  must 
be  understood  to  be  the  thing-  for  which  the  tenant  is  to  receive  his  re- 
medy ;  for  the  use  is  nothing  without  the  profit  which  is  the  object  of  the 
use.  A  tenant  may  occupy  and  use  a  farm,  and  yet  may  have  no  profit 
from  it ;  and,  if  this  loss  of  profit,  or  deprivation  of  real  utility,  arise 
from  an  extraordinary  casualty,  all  these  authorities  say,  that  he  is  to 
pay  no  rent  that  shall  grow  due  during*  the  effective  continuance  of  that 
casualty. 

The  Barrister  cites,  as  to  the  point  of  deprivation  of  profit,  a  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Session  of  Scotland,  from  Lord  Kames,  vol.  i.  p.  332. 
Tthird  edit. 

"  A  salmon  fishery,  from  a  part  of  one  of  the  banks  of  the  river  Tay,  had 
been  let  for  five  years.  It  is  the  habit  of  that  fish  to  resort  to  and  inhabit 
the  main  streams.  At  the  time  of  the  lease,  and  for  three  years  after,  the 
main  stream  of  the  river  flowed  through  that  part  of  the  channel  of  the  river 
which  was  contiguous  to  that  part  of  the  bank  the  fishery  from  which  had  been 
let ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  course  of  the  river  changed,  and  the  main 
stream  began,  and  during  the  two  last  years  continued,  to  flow  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river;  arid  the  salmon  ceased  to  resort  to  that  part  of  the  river 
in  which  the  lessees  were,  under  the  lease,  entitled  to  fish,  and  the  fishery 
became  unprofitable.  The  lessors  sued  the  lessees  for  payment  of  the  rent 
accrued  during  the  two  last  years,  but  the  Court  adjudged  that  the  lessees  were 
entitled  to  be  relieved  from  the  payment  of  the  rent  sued  for." 

Here  there  was  occupation  and  use  ;  but,  there  was  no  profit.  The 
tenants  were  in  possession ;  there  was  no  interruption  given  to  their 
occupation  ;  they  had  the  use  of  the  river ;  they  might  have  continued 
to  fish ;  and,  doubtless,  as  the  barrister  observes,  did ;  but,  by  an  ex- 
traordinary casualty,  they  were  deprived  of  the  profit  of  the  thing  rented; 
and,  on  that  account,  and  that  account  only,  they  were  to  be  relieved 
from  paying  rent.  Very  justly;  for,  what  was  the  thing  let?  The 
water  and  the  ground  on  which  it  ran  ;  yes,  but,  without  the  fishery, 
these  were  nothing;  and  without  the  fish,  there  could,  in  fact,  be  no 
right  of  fishing.  Thus,  then,  deprived  of  the  profit  of  the  thing  rented, 
though  the  deep  deprivation  did  not  arise  from  the  fault  of  the  lessor, 
the  contract  became  no  contract  at  all :  the  parties  were  to  stand,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  just  as  they  would  have  stood,  if  the  contract  had 
never  been  made. 

Now,  Sir,  let  us  return  to  my  proposition ;  namely,  that  it  is  unjust 
in  any  landlord  to  hold  a  tenant,  under  present  circumstances,  to  any 
contract  for  payment  of  rent ;  and  let  us  see  whether  this  be  not  com- 
pletely sustained  by  the  foregoing  authorities.  These  authorities  all  con- 
cur ;  they  all  tend  to  one  and  the  same  conclusion  ;  namely,  that,  if  the 
tenant  be  deprived  of  the  profit  of  the  thing  let,  by  an  extraordinary 
casualty,  he  is  to  be  freed  from  the  payment  of  rent  on  giving  up  the 
thing  let  to  him.  All  that  we  have  to  settle,  then,  is,  whether  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  English  farmer  present  a  casualty  of  that  extra- 
ordinary nature  which  is  required  to  render  these  authorities  applicable  to 
his  case. 

The  general  definition  is,  a  casualty,  a  something  happening,  which 
could  not,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  have  been  in  the  minds  of  the 
parties  when  the  contract  was  made.  As  to  instances,  the  authorities 

VOL,  vi.  x 
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mention  part  of  the  land  washed  away  by  the  violence  of  a  river ;  part 
of  it  swallowed  tip  by  the  sea,  or  covered  by  the  sea  ;  the  subject  of  the 
lease  seized  on  and  used  by  an  army  in  a  civil  war ;  the  land,  or  part  of 
it,  overrun  by  an  invading  army  ;  the  land  taken  out  of  the  possession 
of  the  tenant ;  or  the  fruits  or  profits  of  it  applied  to  the  use  of  others  by 
a  superior  force  which  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  resist. 

Such  are  the  instances  supposed  by  these  authorities.  Such  are  the 
specimens  of  the  casualties  that  are  to  be  deemed  sufficient  to  bring-  the 
principle  of  exoneration  from  the  payment  of  rent  into  activity  and  to 
give  it  complete  force.  Let  us  see,  then,  whether  any  of  them  surpass 
in  power  of  injury  to  the  tenant  that  casualty  which  has  now  happened 
to  the  English  farmer ;  and  whether  any  of  them  can,  in  any  case, 
be  less  expected  to  happen,  or  less  capable  of  being  prevented  or  re- 
sisted. 

The  casualty  which  oppresses  the  English  farmer  is  this,  an  arbitrary 
change  in  the  value  of  money,  caused  by  means  against  which  the  farmer 
had  no  power  of  resistance.  If  it  had  been  enacted,  that  he  should  sell 
that  portion  of  produce  for  five  which  had  long  been  accustomed  to  be 
sold  for  fifteen  pieces  of  money  of  the  same  nominal  value,  the  act  of 
violence  could  not  have  been  more  arbitrary  or  more  efficient.  Can  any 
casualty  that  the  mind  of  man  is  capable  of  conceiving  be  more  injurious 
to  a  tenant  than  this  casualty  ?  What  can  be  done  by  the  violence  of 
winds  and  waves,  or  by  the  ravages  of  war,  more  than  take  away  all  the 
profit  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  tenant  ?  Nothing  that  the  history  of 
mankind  can  furnish  can  do  more  than  this.  The  use  of  the  thing  rented 
is  wholly  taken  away  by  such  arbitrary  change  in  the  value  of  money ; 
and,  as  to  the  occupation,  though  it  exists  in  outward  appearance  and 
name,  though  it  has  a  local  being,  it  is  totally  destroyed  as  to  all  its  proper- 
ties, and  is  no  more  the  thing  contemplated  in  the  lease,  thaiyt  would  be,  if, 
by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  the  land  were  wholly  covered  by  the  sea, 
or,  being  rich  and  deep  loam,  were  changed  into  sand  fit  for  hour- 
glasses. 

And,  could  this  casualty,  this  arbitrary  change  in  the  value  of  the  money, 
be  foreseen  ?  Could  it  be  in  the  contemplation  of  the  parties  when  the 
contract  was  made  ?  Will  the  landlords  insist  that,  the  law  having  all  along 
provided  for  cash-payments  at  some  time  or  other,  the  lease  was  taken 
with  a  foreknowledge  of  what  has  happened ;  and  that,  therefore,  this  is 
not  a  casualty  of  the  kind  contemplated  by  the  above-cited  authorities  ? 
The  landlords,  above  all  men  in  the  world,  ought  to  avoid  the  use  of  such 
an  argument,  seeing  that,  if  good,  it  is  complete  in  bar  against  all  their 
claims  to  a  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  Debt,  whether  by  means  direct  or 
indirect.  But,  what  truth  is  there  in  all  this  that  has  been  said  about  the 
foreknowledge  of  the  tenant  ?  There  was,  indeed,  always  a  law  in  existence 
for  a  return  to  cash-payments  ;  and  there  is  now  always  a  law  in  existence 
to  compel  persons  in  certain  public  offices  to  take  the  Sacrament  accord- 
ing to  the  rights  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England ;  but  has 
this  latter  law  any  real  force  ?  Is  it  ever  acted  upon  ?  Is  it  not  continu- 
ally set  aside,  as  to  its  effect,  by  other  laws  passed  for  the  express  purpose  ? 
There  is  a  law  for  preventing  the  existence  of  large  farms ;  but,  is  it 
ever  put  in  force  ?  There  was  a  law  to  compel  the  clergy  to  reside  ;  but, 
when  attempted  to  be  enforced,  was  it  not  quashed,  and,  at  last,  wholly 
gotten  rid  of?  The  cash-payment  law  had  been,  at  first,  passed  for  six 
weeks',  then  for  three  months-,  then  for  seven  months;  than  for  the 
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duration  of  the  then  war-,  then,  when  peace  came,  for  a  year  ;  then 
for  another  year ;  then  (war  having  come  again)  till  the  next  peace ; 
then  (peace  having-  come)  fora  year  ;  then  for  two  years,  in  order  to  make 
sure  of  cash  ;  then  for  another  year ;  then  for  four  years,  with,  however, 
a  compulsion  to  pay  in  part. 

What  tenant,  what  farmer,  was  to  place  any  reliance  on  a  return  to 
cash-payments  in  consequence  of  laws  like  these?  What  ground  of 
dependence  was  there  ?  And  how  was  a  tenant  to  expect  to  see  anything 
of  the  sort  of  that  which  he  has  seen  ?  Besides,  if  you  go  to  the  law, 
you  must  take  in  acts  of  less  authority,  but  of  as  much  effect,  as  to  the 
case  in  question,  as  the  laws  themselves.  You  must  take  into  considera- 
tion the  declaration  of  the  Parliament  in  1811,  that  the  paper  was  not 
depreciated,  and  that  a  pound-note  and  a  shilling  were  equal  in  value  to 
a  guinea  in  gold.  You  are  to  take  also  into  view  the  assertions  of  the 
lawmakers;  and  what  were  those  assertions?  Why,  that  the  change  in 
the  value  of  money  would  be  insignificant;  that  it  would  not  exceed 
three  per  cent. ;  that  nothing  of  mischief  could  arise  from  the  change  ; 
that  a  healthy  currency  would  be  a  great  blessing ;  that  it  would  make 
property  safe  and  assure  to  every  man  his  own.  Were  these  things  to 
have  no  weight  with  the  people  ?  Could  a  tenant  who  read  these  sayings 
be  upon  his  guard  ?  Could  he  foresee,  could  he  possibly  anticipate  what 
has  happened,  any  more  than  the  tenants  of  the  fishery  in  Scotland  could 
anticipate  that  the  river  would  change  its  course  ? 

But,  besides  all  this,  the  state  of  life  and  probable  state  of  mind  of  the 
tenant  are  to  be  taken  into  view.  And  is  it  not  well  known,  is  it  not  what 
must  necessarily  be,  that  the  far  greater  part  of  tenants  in  husbandry  can 
have  had  nothing  but  experience  to  guide  them  ;  nothing  but  what  they 
had  seen,  heard,  and  felt  for  a  series  of  years.  They  knew  not  the  causes 
that  were  at  work.  They  only  knew,  that  prices  had  been  such  and  such, 
and  that  they  saw  no  reason  that  they  should  ever  be  otherwise.  As  it 
were  for  the  express  purpose  of  deluding  them  to  their  ruin,  paper  was 
issued,  and  prices  puffed  up  in  1818,  after  the  first  fall  had  taken  place, 
What  were  farmers  to  gather  from  this  ?  What,  but  an  opinion,  that 
notwithstanding  any  laws,  prices  would,  on  an  average,  bj  sufficiently 
high  to  enable  them  to  pay  rents  ?  Nay,  after  the  passing  of  Peel's  Bill, 
and  even  to  this  very  moment,  are  they  not  told  by  law-makers  and  by 
Ministers,  that  the  change  in  the  value  of  the  money  has  not  been  the 
cause  of  the  fall  of  prices  ?  Are  they  not,  up  to  this  very  moment,  assured 
in  the  most  positive  terms,  that  the  depression  is  merely  temporary ;  that 
it  arises  from  over-production  ;  that  things  will  come  about  in  such  a  way 
as  to  enable  them  to  pay  rent  without  being  ruined,  if  they  will  but  exer- 
cise a  little  patience?  With  what  face,  then,  is  any  landlord  to  pretend 
that  this  state  of  things  is  one  which  the  tenant  might  have  foreseen  ? 
With  what  face  is  he  to  pretend,  that  the  casualty  is  not  as  extraordinary 
as  any  one  of  those  cited,  or  supposed,  by  the  foregoing  legal  authorities  ? 

The  best  answer  that  landlords  could  give  to  their  oppressed  tenants ; 
the  best  proof  that  they  could  produce  of  the  possibility  of  the  present 
casualty  being  foreseen  by  the  tenants,  would  be,  the  fact,  that  it  was 
foreseen  and  foretold  by  me ;  and  that,  if  the  tenants  did  not  read  my 
writings,  they  ought  to  have  read  them.  But,  the  reply,  doubtless,  of 
the  tenants  would  be,  that,  compared  with  the  whole  mass  of  periodical 
publications  and  pamphlets,  mine  made  not  more  than  about  a  thousandth 
part  in  point  of  bulk  and  circulation ;  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  other 
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nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  parts,  have  constantly  conveyed  opinions 
precisely  the  opposite  of  mine ;  that  this  great  force  has,  too,  been  em- 
ployed to  decry  my  opinions ;  that  more  than  one  Act  of  Parliament  have 
been  passed  to  throw  odium  on  and  to  narrow  the  circulation  of  my  writ- 
ings ;  and,  that  by  both  parties  in  Parliament,  by  justices  of  the  peace, 
by  tract  societies,  and  by  the  parsons,  without  hardly  a  single  exception, 
these  writings  have  been  held  up  to  the  farmers  as  "  seditious  and  dam* 
nable"  The  tenants  may  produce  hundreds  of  instances,  in  which  men 
have  been  turned  out  of  rented  house  and  land  only  because  they  read  my 
writing's  ;  and,  as  the  landlords  have,  at  bottom,  been  the  cause  of  all 
these  efforts  to  keep  the  tenants  in  darkness,  they  ought  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  plead,  that  those  tenants  must  have  foreseen  the  casualty  because 
it  was  foreseen  by  me.  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  the  landlords,  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  country,  are  now,  at  this  very  time,  doing  all  they  can, 
stretching  their  remaining  power  to  the  utmost,  to  prevent  the  tenants 
from  seeing  any  of  those  of  my  publications  which  have  a  tendency  to 
make  the  tenants  see  their  danger.  The  offence  which  I  gave  to  the 
Norfolk  Numpskull  was,  telling  the  tenants  what  they  had  to  expect. 
Peter  Moore  and  Edward  Ellice  having  prevented  me  from  circulating  my 
warnings  in  one  way ;  Six  Acts  having  narrowed  the  circulation  in  ano- 
ther way ;  unable  to  send  my  opinions  and  warnings  to  the  farmers,  I 
went  and  carried  them  in  person.  As  far  as  I  could  go  and  actually  see 
the  deluded  parties,  they  are  on  their  guard.  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
being  assured,  that  I  have  saved  thousands  of  families  from  utter  ruin. 
When  I  have  received  this  assurance  from  the  mouths  of  the  parties 
themselves,  I  have  sometimes  asked  them  by  what  particular  writing 
they  were  saved.  Mr.  Thomas  Smith's  son  told  me,  that  his  father  was 
decided  by  my  first  letter  to  Mr.  Peel,  published  the  winter  before  last. 
That  letter,  then,  did,  at  least,  send  off  one  considerable  family  and  several 
thousands  of  pounds  of  capital  to  America,  for  ever  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  claws  of  "  Boroughmongers,"  as  you  used  to  call  them,  but  who  are 
now  become  «'  the  gentlemen  of  England.'' 

Thousands  have  certainly  been  saved  in  this  way ;  but,  after  all,  how 
is  any  individual  to  make  any  thing  of  head  against  the  everlasting  delu- 
sions of  a  mass  of  misrepresentation  and  falsehood  such  as  that  which  the 
press  carries  about  the  country,  in  one  shape  or  another  ?  Therefore, 
generally  speaking,  it  was  impossible  for  the  present  tenants  to  foresee, 
it  is  impossible  for  them  even  now  to  foresee,  the  casualty.  It  was  a 
thing,  so  far  from  being  reasonably  expected  by  the  tenants,  that  it  could 
never  have  once  entered  into  their  minds.  It  was  such  a  thing  as  had 
never  before  happened.  The  lawyers  say,  as  we  have  seen,  that  a  casu- 
alty that  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  to  set  aside  a  contract  of  this  nature, 
must  be  a  casualty  that  scarcely  ever  happens ;  but,  here  we  have  a  thing 
that  never  happened  in  the  world  before  •  and,  therefore,  if  this  casualty 
be  not  sufficient  to  set  aside  the  contracts  that  it  affects,  all  the  decisions 
of  all  these  lawyers  and  publicists  are  not  worth  a  straw ;  are  all  false, 
and  all  of  no  use,  though  they  have  been  guides  for  judges  and  juries  for 
so  many  years. 

But,  besides  the  not  being  able  to  foresee  the  casualty,  the  tenant,  in 
order  to  be  fairly  entitled  to  relief  from  payment,  must  show,  that  he  has 
been  unable  to  prevent  the  fatal  effects  of  the  casualty.  He  must  show, 
that  no  caution  on  his  part  would  have  enabled  him  to  avoid  those 
effects ;  and  he  must  also  show,  that  he  had  not  the  power,  in  case  of  acts 
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of  force,  to  resist  the  assailant.  The  plea  of  a  tenant,  in  England,  who 
should  apply  for  an  abatement  of  rent,  on  account  of  his  stacks  having 
been  consumed  by  lightning  would  not  be  good ;  for  such  casualties  do 
happen  now  and  then ;  and,  though  they  very  seldom  happen,  they  must 
be  supposed  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  the  contemplation  of  the  contract- 
ing parties.  The  plea  of  the  tenant  would  also  be  bad,  even  if  the  casu- 
alty were  an  extraordinary  one,  if  he  did  not,  upon  its  happening,  use 
all  the  caution  in  his  power  to  prevent  its  effects ;  as  in  the  case  men- 
tioned by  M.  POTHIER,  if  the  tenant  could  have  prevented  the  ravaging 
of  his  farm  by  a  sum  of  money  paid  to  the  invading  enemy,  he  is  not  en- 
titled to  a  remission  of  rent  for  damage  that  he  might  have  avoided.  It 
must  also  appear,  in  order  to  make  the  tenant's  claim  good,  that  the  loss, 
in  case  of  force,  has  been  occasioned  by  a  superior  force;  a  force  which 
it  is  not  within  the  compass  of  possibility  that  he  should  have  been  able 
successfully  to  resist ;  and  the  instances  cited  are  the  inroads  and  other 
acts  of  armies. 

Now,  having  seen,  that  the  present  casualty  is  such  as  never  happened 
before,  and  such  as  could  not  have  been  foreseen  by,  or  in  the  contem- 
plation of,  the  tenant,  let  me  ask  the  landlords,  whether  it  were  such  as 
for  the  effects  of  it  to  have  been  avoided  by  any  human  caution,  or  re- 
sisted by  any  force  within  the  reach  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  tenant  ? 

Lawyers  and  publicists  have  supposed  only  such  instances  as  arise  from 
the  extraordinary  movements  of  nature,  or  from  the  fiercest  and  most 
irresistible  of  human  force.  It  remained  for  the  present  age,  and  for 
the  "  envy  of  surrounding  nations  and  admiration  of  the  world,"  to  fur- 
nish an  instance  produced  by  the  laws  themselves;  by  statutes,  regularly 
enacted,  and  enforced  by  the  authority  of  the  whole  of  the  Government. 
But,  this  by  no  means  alters  the  nature  of  the  case ;  it  by  no  means 
weakens  the  claim  of  the  tenant ;  and  it  by  no  means  discards  as  inap- 
plicable any  one  of  the  principles,  or  instances,  before  cited. 

An  instance  has  been  cited  which  occurred  during  the  civil  wars,  and 
M.  POTHIER  supposes  a  farm  ravaged  by  an  enemy's  army.  Now,  sup- 
pose Cromwell's  army,  or  an  enemy's  army,  had  ordered  the  farmers  to 
sell  their  wheat  at  Jive  instead  of  Jifteen  shillings  a  bushel,  which  latter 
had  long  been  the  average  price,  and  had  not  taken  possession  of  the 
land  nor  ravaged  it.  Would  not  the  tenants,  in  either  of  these  cases, 
have  had  a  fair  claim  to  an  abatement  of  rent  proportionate  to  the  loss 
sustained  in  consequence  of  either  of  these  casualties?  Well,  then,  what 
difference  does  it,  or  can  it,  make  to  the  tenant,  whether  he  suffer  this 
injury  from  the  command  of  armies,  or  from  Acts  of  Parliament  ? 

To  resist  the  tenant's  claim,  you  must,  then,  show,  that  he  had  the 
power  of  avoiding  or  of  resisting  ;  and,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the 
source  of  the  casualty  to  be  convinced,  that  he  had  no  such  power.  He 
had  no  power  to  keep  up  the  price  of  his  crops ;  no  power  to  lessen  the 
demands  of  the  gatherer  of  taxes  and  of  rates ;  no  power  to  prevent  the 
parson,  or  tithe-owner,  from  taking  away  a  tenth  of  the  crop  ;  no  power 
to  do  any  one  thing  to  prevent  the  effects  of  the  casualty.  And,  there- 
fore, his  claim  to  abatement  is  complete ;  and,  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
abatement,  it  can  be  nothing  short  of  the  whole  of  the  rent  in  every  case 
where  there  is  720  profit  at  all  arising  from  the  occupation  after  the  rent 
is  excluded.  For  the  tenant  bargains  for  profit  as  much  as  the  landlord 
bargains  for  rent.  If  there  be  nothing  left  for  profit  without  an  abate- 
ment of  rent,  the  rent  ought  to  be  abated ;  and  if  there  be  nothing  left 
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for  profit,  without  taking  off  the  whole  of  the  rent,  the  whole  ought  to 
be  taken  off,  upon  the  tenant  giving-  up  the  farm  to  the  landlord  ;  for,  did 
it  ever  yet  enter  into  the  minds  of  any  men  but  English  landlords,  that, 
notwithstanding  any  casualty,  however  extraordinary,  however  completely 
uncontemplated  by  the  contracting  parties,  the  tenant  is  still  to  pay  rent, 
agreeably  to  the  letter  of  the  contract,  as  long  as  he  have  anything  to 
pay  with,  and  until  he  and  his  whole  family  be  reduced  to  absolute  want  ? 
We  have  only  to  add  to  this  Malthus's  refusal  of  parish  relief,  in  order 
to  give  English  landlords  a  right,  a  legal  right,  to  rob  of  the  last  farthing, 
to  strip  stark-naked,  and  to  throw  down  on  the  highways  to  die  with 
hunger  the  whole  of  the  tenants  of  the  country. 

In  case  of  a  claim  for  abatement  of  rent,  on  account  of  an  extraordi- 
nary casualty,  it  is  no  answer  to  the  tenant,  to  allege,  or  even  to  prove, 
that  he  has  still  some  property,  that  he  is  not  absolutely  a  ruined  man. 
The  principles  before  cited  take  into  view  nothing  of  this  sort.  Sup- 
posing the  tenant,  notwithstanding  his  losses  by  the  casualty,  to  be  still  a 
very  rich  man ;  suppose  his  wealth  to  be  so  great,  that  he  would  be  able 
to  continue  to  pay  the  full  rent  to  the  end  of  the  lease,  and,  even  after 
that,  be  a  man  of  wealth.  These  are  considerations  that  do  not  at  all 
enter  into  the  law  or  equity  of  the  case,  which  is  to  be  decided  on  ac- 
cording to  principles  belonging  to  itself.  If,  for  instance,  the  occupation 
of  the  house  of  Harrison  by  the  rebel  troops  were  (as  it  probably  was) 
a  trifling  loss  when  compared  with  his  general  property ;  or,  if  the  loss 
of  the  tenants  of  the  Scotch  fishery  were  (as  it  probably  was)  only  a 
loss  of  a  small  part  of  the  whole  of  their  property ;  if  this  had  been  the 
case  in  these  instances,  the  decision  of  the  courts  would  have  been 
wholly  unaffected  by  these  circumstances.  So  that  the  notion,  which 
landlords  (some  at  least)  seem  to  entertain,  that  the  tenant  has  no  fair 
claim  to  abatement  as  long  as  he  has  money,  720  matter  from  what  source, 
to  pay  rent  with,  has  no  foundation  in  law  or  equity,  and  is,  I  beg  leave 
to  assure  them,  legitimate  only  as  the  offspring  of  their  own  greedy  and 
merciless  minds. 

Nor  does  law,  equity,  or  reason,  warrant  that  other  notion  now  so  pre- 
valent amongst  landlords  ;  namely,  that  the  tenants  are  to  share  with 
them  in  bearing  the  loss  arising  from  the  extraordinary  casualty  now 
under  our  view.  The  authorities  cited  throw  the  whole  of  the  loss  of 
rent  upon  the  landlord.  It  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  tenant,  that  he  lose 
his  time  and  the  use  of  his  capital,  without  being  compelled  to  give  to 
the  landlord  a  part  of  the  capital  itself.  His  loss  from  the  absence  of 
profits  is  sufficiently  great.  The  loss  has  arisen  from  the  existence  of 
the  land.  If  the  land  had  not  existed,  the  tenant  could  have  lost  nothing 
by  it.  The  landlord  may  be  innocent  and  even  unconscious  of  the  cause 
of  the  tenant's  losing  his  time  and  the  interest  of  his  stock  or  capital ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  the  whole  of  the  loss  of  the  rent  is  to  fall  on  the  land- 
lord ;  who,  be  it  observed,  experiences  no  loss,  in  this  case,  on  account 
of  any  tiling  done  by  the  tenant,  or  in  consequence  of  having  granted 
the  lease ;  for,  as  observed  in  the  above  cited  case,  by  CHIEF  BARON 
GILBERT,  "  if  the  land  had  remained  in  his  own  hands  he  must  have 
lost  the  beneft  of  so  much  as  the  sea  had  covered." 

The  casualty,  where  it  is  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  is  to  affect  the 
landlord  and  not  the  tenant.  PALEY  has  a  passage  that  comes  full  to 
this  point. 
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"  It  is  possible,"  says  he,  "  that  an  estate  or  a  house  may,  (luring  the  term  of 
a  lease,  be  so  increased  or  diminished  in  its  value,  as  to  become  worth  much 
more,  or  much  less,  than  the  rent  agreed  to  be  paid  for  it.  In  some  of  which 
cases  it  may  be  doubted,  to  whom,  of  natural  right,  the  advantage  or  disadvantage 
belongs.  The  rule  of  justice  seems  to  be  this:  If  the  alteration  might  be  ex- 
pected by  the  parties,  the  hirer  must  take  the  consequence ;  if  it  could  not,  the 
owner.  An  orchard,  or  a  vine-yard,  or  a  mine,  or  a  fishery,  or  a  decoy,  may 
this  year  yield  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  yet  the  tenant  shall  pay  his  rent; 
and  if  they  next  year  produce  tenfold  the  usual  profit,  no  more  shall  be  de- 
manded ;  because  the  produce  is  in  its  own  nature  precarious,  and  this  variation 
might  be  expected.  If  an  estate  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  or  the  isle  of  Ely, 
l)e  overflowed  with  water  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  occupation,  the  tenant,  not- 
withstanding, is  bound  by  his  lease  ;  because  he  entered  into  it  with  a  know- 
ledge and  foresight  of  the  danger.  On  the  other  hand,  if  by  the  irruption  of 
the  sea  into  a  country  where  it  was  never  known  to  have  come  before,  by  the 
change  of  the  course  of  a  river,  the  fall  of  a  rock,  the  breaking  out  of  a  volcano, 
the  bursting  of  a  moss,  the  incursions  of  an  enemy,  or  by  a  mortal  contagion 
amongst  the  cattle  ,•  if  by  means  like  these  an  estate  change,  or  lose  its  value,  the 
loss  shall  fall  upon  the  owner ;  that  is,  the  tenant  shall  either  be  discharged  from 
his  agreement,  or  be  entitled  to  an  abatement  of  rent.  A  house  in  London,  by 
the  building  of  a  bridge,  the  opening  of  a  new  road  or  street,  may  become  of  ten 
times  its  former  value;  and  by  contrary  causes,  may  be  as  much  reduced  in. 
value :  here,  also,  as  before,  the  owner,  not  the  hirer,  shall  be  affected  by  the 
alteration.  The  reason  upon  which  our  determination  proceeds  is  this  :  that 
changes  such  as  these,  being  neither  foreseen,  nor  provided  for,  by  the  contracting 
parties,  form  no  part  or  condition  of  the  contract ;  and  therefore  ought  to  have 
the  same  effect  as  if  no  contract  at  all  had  been  made  (for  none  was  made  with 
respect  to  them),  that  is,  ought  to  fall  upon  the  owner."* 

Thus,  then,  the  weight  is  to  fall  on  the  landlord,  a,nd  the  whole  of  it, 
too.  There  is  nothing  said  about  a  sharing  of  the  loss  between  landlord 
and  tenant ;  nothing  about  their  standing-  or  falling,  sinking  or  swimming1, 
together.  The  tenant  loses  enough  in  his  time,  and  in  the  interest  of 
his  stock  or  capital ;  and,  therefore,  the  loss  of  the  whole  of  the  rent  is 
to  fall  on  the  landlord. 

Clear  as  this  matter  is,  however,  in  the  eye  of  reason ;  manifestly  just 
as  it  is  :  undeniable  as  it  is,  that  it  is  sustained  by  every  kind  of  authority 
to  which,  in  such  a  case,  men  pay  respect;  still  I  am  far  from  supposing 
that  the  whole  combined  will  produce  any  effect  upon  the  hearts  of 
English  landlords,  who  will,  I  am  satisfied,  go  on  wheedling  first  and  dis- 
training afterwards  as  long  as  there  be  a  tenant  with  a  shilling  left  in  his 
pocket  and  fool  enough  to  part  with  it.  An  application  has  been  made 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery  by  a  tenant  for  relief  on  the  grounds  afore- 
stated  ;  that  relief  was  not  granted  by  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  no  law  can 
be  expected  to  be  passed  on  the  subject ;  and,  therefore,  the  only  means 
of  relief  which  the  tenant  has,  is  such  as  the  hare  has  when  pursued  by 
dogs,  namely,  to  flee ;  or  to  have  recourse  to  those  shifts  and  evasions, 
which,  in  such  a  case,  are  necessary  and  just ;  because  the  assailant  is 
not  to  be  moved  by  any  considerations  of  justice  or  mercy,  and  because 
his  power  is  irresistible.  Lord  KAMES,  as  quoted  by  the  author  of  the 
excellent  pamphlet,  to  which  I  have  been  so  much  indebted,  has  not 
hesitated  to  pronounce  such  conduct  in  landlords  "  to  be  hardly  inferior 
to  robbery  ;"  and,  of  course,  tenants  are  to  deal  with  them  as  with  pow- 
erful robbers  :  that  is  to  say,  to  use  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  save 
the  remnant  of  their  property  from  so  rapacious  a  grasp. 


Paley's  Moral  Philosophy,  vol.  i.,  p.  174.  16th  edition, 
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I  have  here  done  with  the  case  of  the  tenants,  and  shall  now  beg1  your 
attention  to  another  case,  in  which  you  and  I  are  more  immediately  con- 
cerned ;  namely,  the  case  of  a  person,  who  has  borrowed  money  on  bond, 
and  who,  by  an  extraordinary  casualty,  is  deprived  of  the  means  of  pay- 
ing the  money  borrowed.  To  be  plain,  I  borrowed  of  you  2000/.  in  1812, 
and  300/.  in  1816.  In  1817,  the  casualty  arose,  which  I  insisted,  and 
still  insist,  gave  me  a  right,  agreeably  to  every  principle  of  justice,  to 
claim  an  exemption,  and  to  exempt  myself,  if  possible,  from  the  obliga- 
tions of  that  bond.  I  will  say  nothing  here  about,  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  money  was  lent ;  I  will  say  nothing  about  my  offer  of  a 
mode,  and  an  effectual  one,  of  payment,  at  a  time  when  payment  was 
within  my  power ;  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  apparently  generous  offers, 
and  of  most  solemn  promises  of  secrecy ;  I  will  say  nothing  of  these  in 
this  place,  though  I  must  another  time ;  but  will  simply  state  the  case 
as  between  persons  wholly  indifferent. 

The  money  was  borrowed  in  the  manner  and  at  the  times  before  de- 
scribed. At  the  time  of  the  loan  I  contemplated  the  advantage  to  me  of 
the  use  of  the  money,  and  you,  the  advantage  to  you  of  the  interest  to  be 
received.  You  were  money-lender  I  money- borrower.  It  was  under- 
stood, of  course,  that,  in  order  to  your  being  repaid,  the  community  was 
to  remain.  That  there  was  to  be  no  dissolution  of  that ;  for,  it  never 
could  be  meant,  that  I  was  to  run  all  the  risks  even  of  civil  commotion 
or  dissolution,  and  you,  the  lender,  no  risk  at  all.  Your  bond  was  a  lien 
upon  my  personal  and  other  property  and  earnings ;  but,  there  was  the 
understood  condition,  that  the  community  was  to  remain,  and  that,  as  to 
all  matters  contemplated  in  the  contract,  the  laws  were  to  remain  un- 
altered. At  the  very  least,  it  must  have  been  understood,  that  I  was 
bound  no  farther  than  the  supreme  power  of  the  State  could  bind  me  ; 
and,  it  could  not  bind  me  in  opposition  to  its  own  acts. 

Now,  in  1817,  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  notorious  purpose  of  pre- 
venting me  from  writing  and  publishing.  There  are  men,  if  they  be 
worthy  of  the  name,  who  affect  to  deny  this ;  but  these  are  hypocrites 
too  base  and  contemptible  to  notice  in  a  particular  manner.  The  fact  is 
notorious,  that  the  Act  alluded  to  was  passed  for  the  purpose  above  al- 
leged. Thus,  then,  here  arose  a  casualty  even  more  extraordinary  than 
the  cash-payment  measure.  It  was  a  casualty  that  not  only  put  an  end 
to  the  use  of  the  money  lent  by  you  to  me,  but  that  put  an  end  to  the 
sole  pursuit  by  which  I  could  possibly  obtain  the  means  of  making  re- 
payment, and  that  operated,  besides,  as  an  act  of  confiscation  and  of 
banishment ;  flight  being  manifestly  necessary  to  avoid  even  personal 
destruction  in  addition  to  destruction  of  property. 

Do  you  find,  in  any  of  the  authorities  before  stated,  any  thing  to  give 
countenance  to  the  monstrous  notion,  that,  in  a  state  of  violence  like 
this,  when  the  community  was,  as  to  me,  dissolved  ;  when  I  was  deprived 
of  all  kinds  of  protection  ;  when  the  laws,  by  which  alone  your  bond  was 
of  force  and  validity,  were  no  longer  in  existence  as  to  me :  do  you  find, 
in  any  of  the  authorities  before  stated,  any  thing  to  give  countenance  to, 
or,  indeed,  any  not  to  reprobate  this  monstrous  notion  ?  Is  the  change 
of  place  of  the  bed  of  a  river ;  is  an  overflowing  of  the  sea ;  are  the 
ravages  of  an  enemy  in  war;  is  the  violence  of  civil  war;  is  any  one  of 
these  a  thing  more  extraordinary,  or  a  better  plea  for  claim  of  abatement 
or  exoneration,  than  the  Act  of  1817  was  to  me?  Can  any  one  of 
these  take  away  the  obligation  of  paying  rent  more  completely  than  that 
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terrible  Act  took  from  me  the  obligation  of  fulfilling  any  pecuniary  ar- 
rangement whatever  ?  The  farmer,  by  the  casualties  before-mentioned, 
is  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  farm;  and  was  not  I  deprived  of  the  use  of 
every  thing  ?  Was  there  any  thing  left  of  which  I  had  the  use  ? 

The  authorities  before-mentioned  have  in  view  the  subject  of  leases 
only  ;  but,  they  apply  with  equal  force  to  pecuniary  obligations  of  every 
kind.  And,  though  the  laws  of  a  country  and  its  courts  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  contemplate  casualties  such  as  I  am  now  speaking  of,  namely, 
such  as  are  produced  by  the  rulers  themselves  and  in  the  shape  of  laws  ; 
yet,  "  the  BARRISTER"  that  I  have  quoted  (and  whom  I  suspect  to  be  Mr. 
WETHERELL)  looks  upon  the  cause  of  low  prices  as  a  casualty  coming* 
fairly  under  the  view  of  the  principles  which  he  has  brought  forward. 
This  cause  is  the  measures  of  the  rulers.  The  casualty,  therefore,  of 
1817,  was,  to  me,  what  this  is  to  the  present  tenants,  only  beyond  all 
measure  more  ruinous  and  destructive.  And,  if  the  present  casualty  be, 
then,  to  absolve  tenants  from  their  contracts,  by  what  rule  of  law,  of 
equity,  or  of  reason,  was  I  to  be  held  to  my  contract  by  you  ?  Were  you 
to  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  civil  society,  and  I  none  of  them  ?  Were 
you  to  have  your  claim  held  good  and  firm,  while  the  means  of  satisfying 
it  were  wrested  from  me  by  a  total  abrogaiion,  as  to  me,  of  all  the  laws 
of  protection? 

The  writers  on  public  law,  as  far  as  they  have  noticed  it,  have  fully 
justified  that  Act  of  the  Americans  by  which  they  annulled,  in  fact,  the 
claims  of  Britisk  creditors,  that  is  to  say  for  sums  due  to  them  by 
Americans  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Their  ground 
was  this  :  the  creditors  are  in  a  state  of  safety ;  they  have  no  acts  of 
violence  committed  on  them;  they  receive  protection  from  the  very  power 
that  is  tearing  the  debtors  to  pieces ;  their  bonds  and  mortgages  hold 
good,  while  the  property  and  means  destined  to  pay  with  are  ravaged  ; 
therefore,  the  debtors  shall  be  absolved  from  their  obligations.  Were 
not  you,  pray,  in  a  state  of  safety  while  the  means,  and  the  only  means, 
of  fulfilling  the  obligations  of  the  bond  on  my  part  were  wrested  from 
me  ?  Were  you  and  your  estate  exposed  to  the  same  peril  and  destruc- 
tion that  I  and  my  property  were  exposed  to  ?  It  signifies  nothing, 
whether  you  partook,  or  not,  in  producing  this  peril  and  injury,  any  more 
than,  in  the  case  of  landlord  and  tenant,  it  signifies  whether  the  land- 
lord have  been  the  cause  of  the  casualty.  The  British  creditors  said,  that 
they  were  not  the  cause  of  the  ravaging  of  the  United  States.  That  may 
or  may  not  be,  said  the  Americans,  but,  you  want  either  the  will  or  the 
power  to  prevent  this  ravaging,  and,  in  either  case,  you  must  bear  your 
share  of  the  calamities  produced  by  the  acts  of  our  common  rulers. 
We,  after  all,  bear  the  greatest  share ;  necessity  compels  us  to  submit 
to  this  :  but,  we  can  never  suffer  you  to  come,  after  the  war  is  over, 
with  your  writs  and  foreclosures  to  sweep  away  what  has  been  left 
by  the  fire  and  the  sword.  Was  not  this  reasonable ;  was  not  this 
just;  was  it  not  a  decision  perfectly  according  in  principle  with  all 
the  authorities  cited  in  the  former  part  of  this  Letter  ?  And,  why 
was  I  not  to  act  upon  these  same  principles  ?  What  was  there 
in  the  letters  composing  my  name  that  deprived  me  of  a  right 
common  to  the  rest  of  mankind  ?  Was  there  any  debtor  in  America 
more  completely  ravaged  and  despoiled  in  1776,  than  I  was  in  1817? 
Had  he  less  power  of  avoiding  the  blow,  or  less  power  of  resist- 
ing it  than  I  had  ?  How  unjust,  then,  was  this  law  in  America ; 
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how  wicked  all  the  principles  of  the  authorities  above  stated  ;  what  a 
rogue  must  any  tenant  be,  who  pleads  the  present  casualty,  who  pleads 
Peel's  Bill,  in  abatement  of  rent;  or,  what  a  base  hypocrite  must  he  be 
who  would  allege,  that,  in  1817,  there  was  not  a  casualty  sufficient  to 
absolve  me  from  the  obligations  of  my  bond ;  and  what  a  swarm  of  mis- 
creants have  been  at  work  for  you  from  1818,  in  order  to  make  the  world 
believe,  that  I  had  made  a  general  protest  against  paying  debts,  and  had 
proclaimed,  that  to  defravd  a  creditor  was  no  act  of  immorality  !  I 
have  always  treated  the  aspersion  with  sincere  contempt.  I  have  left  it 
to  be  mouthed  about  by  the  noisy  and  busy  "  Lavalettes"  and  by  the  real 
rogues  of  "  Purity  of  Election,"  quite  satisfied  that  the  day  would  come, 
when  I  should  find  you  yourself  amongst  the  foremost  in  scoffing  at  a 
literal  adherence  to  bonds ;  and  in  that  precise  state,  with  regard  to  the 
great  bond  of  bonds,  the  Debt,  I  have  now  the  pleasure  to  behold  you. 

But,  before  I  enter  upon  this,  and  show  how  iniquitous  it  is  to  propose 
to  break  through  the  obligations  to  the  public  "creditor,"  if  the  cash 
measures  be  not  deemed  a  casualty  sufficient  to  absolve  tenants  from  their 
obligations,  and  me  from  mine  ;  before  I  enter  upon  this,  let  me  lay 
before  the  public  that  Letter  of  mine,  written  in  November  1817,  which 
has  been  the  groundwork  of  the  floods  of  calumny  poured  forth  by  your 
myrmidons.  The  representations  of  this  letter  only  have  been  put  forth. 
The  letter  itself  has  always,  except  in  one  single  instance,  been  kept  care- 
fully out  of  sight.  Its  doctrines  have  been  talked  of,  but  never  stated  ; 
and,  for  my  own  part,  I  have  always  been  so  well  satisfied  of  their  sound- 
ness, and  my  contempt  for  those  who  affected  to  be  "  shocked"  at  them 
has  been  so  great,  that  I  have  never  thought  it  worth  while  to  state  them 
myself.  Now,  however,  it  may  be  useful  to  do  it ;  because  we  are  now 
in  a  situation,  in  which  principles  of  this  sort  must  be  discussed,  and 
must  be  acted  upon,  too,  or,  the  capital  of  farmers  and  estates  of  land- 
lords must  completely  change  hands.  The  Letter,  as  far  as  it  related 
to  ths  matter  in  question,  was  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  If  there  be  any  man  who  can  pretend  for  one  moment,  that  mine  is  an 
ordinary  cose  ;  and  that,  not  having  enough  to  pay  every  body,  I  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  insolvent  deltor,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word;  and,  if  he  do 
this  after  being  apprized,  that  the  whole  force  of  an  ******  was  embodied 
into  the  shape  of  *  *  *  *  ordinances  intended  for  the  sole  purpose  of  taking 
from  me  the  real  and  certain  and  increasing  means  of  paying  off  every  debt  and 
mortgage  in  two  years.  If  there  be  any  man  whose  property,  and  whose  means 
of  profitably  employing  his  own  industry  have  remained  wholly  untouched  and  un- 
affected by  these  *  *  *  *  and  sudden  acts  of  the  Government,  and  who  is  yet 
so  insensible  to  all  feelings  of  humanity,  as  well  as  so  willingly  blind  to  every 
principle  of  either  moral  or  political  justice.  If  there  be  any  man,  who,  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  his  attachment  to  his  own  immediate  interest,  is  ready  to  cast  blame 
on  a  debtor,  who  has  had  his  means  of  paying  cut  off  by  an  operation  as  deci- 
sive as  that  of  an  earthquake,  which  should  sink  into  eternal  nothingness  his 
lands,  his  houses  and  his  goods.  If  there  be  any  man,  who,  if  he  had  been  a 
creditor  of  Job,  would  have  insisted  that  that  celebrated  object  of  a  malignant 
devil's  wrath,  which  had  swept  away  his  flecks,  his  herds,  his  sons  and  his 
daughters,  was  an  insolvent  debtor  and  a  bankrupt,  and  ought  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  such,  spoken  of  as  such,  and  as  such  proceeded  against ;  if  there  be 
any  such  man  as  this,  to  whom  I  owe  anything,  to  such  man  I  first  say,  that 
I  despise  him  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul;  and  then  I  say,  that  if  he  dare  meet 
me  before  the  world,  in  open  and  written  charge,  I  pledge  myself  to  cover  him 
with  as  much  shame  and  infamy  as  that  world  can  be  brought  to  deign  to  bestow 

upon  so  contemptible  a  being. /  hold  it  to  le  perfectly  just,  that  I  should 

never,  in  any  way  whatever,  give  up  one  single  farthing  of  my  future  earnings  to  the 
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payment  of  any  debt  in  England.  When  the  society  is  too  weak  or  unwilling, 
to  defend  the  property  of  any  particular  member  of  it;  when  that  member  is 
forcibly  driven  from  the  use  of  his  property,  whether  mental  or  of  a  more  ordinary 
•  and  vulgar  species,  and  when  there  is  not  the  will  or  the  power,  in  the  society, 
to  yield  him  protection,  he  becomes  clearly  absolved  of  all  his  engagements  of  every 
sort  to  that  society  ;  because,  in  every  bargain  of  every  kind,  it  is  understood  that 
both  the  parties  are  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  properly. — But, 
from  the  great  desire,  which  I  have,  not  only  to  return  to  my  native  country,  but 
also  to  prevent  the  *  *  *  *  acts  levelled  against  me  from  injuring  those  persons, 
with  whom  I  have  pecuniary  engagements,  and  some  of  whom  have  become  my 
creditors  from  feelings  of  friendship  and  a  desire  to  serve  me,  I  eagerly  wave  all 
claim  to  this  protecting  principle,  and  I  shall  neglect  no  means  within  my  power 
fully  to  pay  and  satisfy  every  demand,  as  far  as  that  can  be  done  consistently 
with  that  duty  which  calls  on  me  to  take  care,  that  my  family  have  the  means  of 
fairly  exerting  their  industry ,  and  of  leading  that  sort  of  life  to  which  they  have  a 
just  claim." 

Now,  what  sort  of  answer  did  you  give  to  this  ?  Did  you  controvert 
the  doctrines  ?  No  :  but  relied,  in  my  absence,  on  a  pretended  answer, 
shown  at  Brookcs's  in  the  Strand,  and  suffered  to  be  copied  to  be  taken 
about  the  country?  A  page  or  two  of  stuff  (which  I  have  not  here),  a 
sort  of  half-jestand  half-earnest,  about  "anew  way  of  paying  old  debts ;" 
and  (while  the  letter,  to  which  you  professed  to  be  giving-  an  answer,  was 
kept  out  of  sight)  giving  it  to  be  understood,  that  that  letter  held  the 
doctrine,  that  no  man  was  bound  to  pay,  or  ought  to  pay,  any  debt  of  any 
sort,  if  lie  wanted  the  money  for  other  purposes  !  This  was  the  colour 
which  your  show-answer  gave  to  my  letter.  An  answer  not  sent  to  me. 
Not  published  in  the  newspapers.  In  either  of  these  cases  I  should  have 
seen  it.  But  there  the  base  tissue  of  misrepresentations  was  lying  at 
BROOKES'S  in  the  Strand,  for  nearly  a  year,  to  be  shown  to  every  one  that 
it  was  deemed  injurious  to  me  to  show  it  to,  and  to  be  copied  by  persons 
going  to  the  country,  that  it  might  also  be  shown  in  great  towns ;  and 
thus  get  circulated  all  over  the  kingdom  without  my  knowing  anything 
of  the  matter  \ 

I  need  not  characterize  this  act  of  yours.  Another  opportunity  of 
doing  that  will  offer ;  for,  the  whole  of  the  transactions  of  you  and  of 
Wright  with  regard  to  me  shall  be,  in  regular  form,  put  into  imperish- 
able print.  For  the  present  (and  not  for  a  long  while)  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  the  doctrine  of  my  Letter  of  1817.  The  great  handle  has  been 
the  closing  part  of  it,  where  I  contend  for  the  right  of  retaining,  out  of 
future  earnings,  a  sufficiency  to  make  provision  for  my  family.  I  am 
not  talking  of  anything  that  I  have,  but  of  what  I  may  be  able  to  acquire. 
So  "that,  if  this  be  unsound  doctrine;  if  this  be  immoral,  what  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  authorities  above  cited,  which  think  of  no  such  thing-  as 
touching  even  the  present  capital  of  the  tenant  ?  But,  what  is  your 
own  doctrine  as  to  the  Debt  ?  You  now  say  distinctly  that  the  Debt  must 
be  reduced.  That  is  to  say,  that  a  part  of  it,  at  least,  must  be  unpaid. 
And,  what  ground  do  you  state  for  this?  Why,  that  the  nation,  without 
ruin,  is  unable  to  pay  it.  Pray,  Sir,  is  it  more  unable  than  I  was  ren- 
dered by  the  Act  of  1817  ?  And,  what  is  ruin  ?  Why,  the  misery,  the 
bodily  suffering,  of  multitudes  of  persons,  unjustly  plunged  into  that  suf- 
fering. Well,  then,  if  this  be  a  ground  for  the  non-payment  of  the  public 
Debt,  why  were  I  and  my  family  to  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  same 
sort  of  ground,  only  much  more  clear  and  more  strong,  seeing  that  we  have 
no  decided  proof,  that  the  nation  did  not  participate  in  causing  the  acts 
which  produced  the  calamities,  with  which  it  is  threatened,  while  it  is 
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clear,  that  I  did  not  participate  in  causing  the  calamities  with  which  I  was 
threatened  ? 

You  had  my  bond,  and  the  fundholder  has  yours.  When  you  are  called 
upon  for  payment,  and  are  reminded  of  the  "  good  faith"  due  to  the  fund- 
holder,  you  answer,  that  the  first  of  public  faith,  is  due  to  the  public  itself. 
This  is  very  true ;  but,  this  was  not  the  doctrine  of  your  whispering 
answer  to  my  Letter  of  1817.  This  letter  of  yours  I  have  not  at  hand  ; 
but,  I  am  sure  I  am  right  in  saying  that  it  laughed  at  the  idea  of  any 
mitigation  of  the  bond  ;  any  right  of  abatement  that  the  debtor  possessed  ; 
any  claim  to  deduction  of  any  sort  on  account  of  the  calamity,  the  distress 
of  mind  or  the  bodily  suffering  to  which  the  fulfilment  of  the  bond  might 
expose  him  or  his  children.  The  mean  hypocrites  who  have  been  your 
helpers  as  to  this  matter,  and  the  most  despicable  of  whom  cling  to  you 
merely  because  you  are  rich  ;  these  hypocrites  pretend  to  be  shocked  at 
the  principle,  that  I  was  to  retain,  of  my  future  earnings,  if  it  pleased 
God  to  preserve  my  life,  and  to  continue  to  me  the  capacity  to  labour; 
these  hypocritical  rogues  pretended  to  be  shocked  that  I  should  avow  my 
determination  to  retain  a  sufficiency  of  those  earnings  to  give  my  family 
a  fair  chance  of  well-being  in  the  world.  What  will  the  hypocrites  say, 
then,  to  you  now  ?  Will  the  rogues  be  shocked  at  your  proposition  to 
withhold  from  the  fundholder  that  which  is  due  to  him,  because,  to  pay 
him  to  the  last  farthing  would  leave  you  neither  stick,  stone,  nor  sod  of 
your  estate  ?  Is  it  any  more  just  that  the  people  belonging  to  the  Savings 
Banks,  that  the  widows,  the  orphans  innumerable,  and  the  innumerable 
aged  persons  who  have  money  in  the  Funds  ;  is  it  any  more  just  that  their 
bond  should  he  set  aside  than  it  was  that  your  bond  should  be  set  aside, 
and  that,  too,  in  a  case  where  you  may  have  been  a  participator  in  the 
causes  that  have  produced  your  inability  to  pay  without  your  ruin  being 
the  consequence  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  the  interest  of  the  Debt  ought  to  be  greatly  reduced. 
Contracts  can  never  be  binding,  except  things  continue,  generally  speak- 
ing-, in  the  state  in  which  they  were  when  the  contract  was  made. 
Casualties,  whether  proceeding  from  the  hand  of  man  or  the  hand  of  God  ; 
casualties  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature  as  not,  by  any  means,  to  be  fore- 
seen, or  at  all  contemplated  by  the  parties,  must  admit  of,  and  receive, 
mitigation,  or  evils  enormous,  oppression  and  cruelty  without  bounds, 
and,  in  some  cases,  a  dissolution  of  the  Society  itself  must  be  the  result. 
I  have  petitioned  the  Parliament  against  my  mortgagee  ;  though,  really, 
without  even  a  desire  to  succeed  except  in  the  way  of  precedent  in  favour 
of  others,  seeing  that  in  that  quarter  I  have  experienced  everything  which 
the  greatest  consideration  and  kindness  could  suggest.  The  forecloser  is 
an  executor.  He  has  no  power  of  mitigation.  The  principle  that  I  there 
contended  for  is  precisely  the  principle  contended  for  by  the  able  writer 
to  whose  pamphlet  I  have  been  so  much  indebted  ;  and  it  is  the  principle 
of  my  letter  of  1817,  for  the  doctrines  of  which  letter  you  yourself,  Sir, 
are  now  bound  to  contend,  or  else  your  proposition  to  deduct  from  the 
fundholder  stands  before  the  world  as  a  naked  unqualified  instigation  to 
the  most  barefaced  robbery. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 
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HIS  DOCTRINE  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRIVILEGE  OF  PARLIAMENT 
WITH  REGARD  TO  PUBLICATIONS  RESPECTING  THE  REPORTS 
OF  THE  SPEECHES  MADE  IN  THE  TWO  HOUSES. 


(Political  Register,  July,  1822) 


SIR,  Kensington,  16th  July,  1822. 

You  observed,  in  your  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
10th  of  this  month,  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  down  a  system,  which 
threatened  to  tear  up  by  the  roots  every  vestige  of  Parliamentary  privi- 
lege. I  have  read  that  speech  with  great  attention,  and  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  declaring,  that,  if  your  principles,  as  conveyed  in  that  speech, 
were  acted  on,  every  vestige  of  liberty  of  the  press,  or  of  safety  for  cha- 
racter, would  be  completely  at  the  mercy  of  any  man  who  might,  by  no 
matter  what  means,  obtain  a  seat  in  the  House  in  which  that  speech  was 
delivered. 

Your  doctrine  is  this ;  or,  I  believe  it  will  be  best  first  to  take  your 
words,  as  reported  in  the  Morning  Chronicle :  "  Whatever  step  should 
"  be  taken  he  hoped  would  be  unanimously  adopted ;  the  House  was 
"  bound  to  do  so  if  it  were  only  to  express  its  determination  to  put  down 
"  a  system  which  had  been  acted  on  in  some  cases,  and  which  threatened 
"  to  tear  up  by  the  roots  every  vestige  of  Parliamentary  privilege. 
"  (Hear,  hear.)  There  was  no  shadow  of  comparison  between  an  attack, 
"  however  gross  and  indecent,  upon  that  House  in  its  corporate  capacity, 
"  and  an  attack  upon  an  individual  member,  singled  out  by  a  party  for 
'*  the  performance  of  his  public  duty,  that  party  countenanced  and  sup- 
"  ported  by  another  party  whom  he  (the  Member)  felt  it  his  duty,  as  it 
"  were,  to  put  upon  trial.  Members  of  that  House  would  be  found  ready 
"  to  do  their  duty  in  spite  of  the  general  attacks  which  were,  and  which 
"  rm»'ht  be  made,  upon  the  House  in  its  collective  capacity  ;  but  if  an 
<c  individual  were  to  be  singled  out  by  a  party,  with  whom,  in  the  fair 
"  discharge  of  his  duty,  he  came  in  contact,  he  did  not  see  how  gentle- 
"  men  could  be  found  fearlessly  to  discharge  their  public  duty,  more 
"  especially  the  most  invidious  part  of  it." — In  another  part  of  the  de- 
bate you  made  other  observations  :  but  to  them  I  shall,  perhaps,  come 
by-and-by. 

The  Morning  Chronicle  has  pretended,  that,  by  attacks,  allusion  is  here 
made  to  challenges  to  fight  duels  ;  or  to  attacks  of  a  real  bodily  character  ; 
but  these  never  could  have  been  in  your  contemplation  ;  or,  at  least,  that 
alone  could  not  have  been  in  your  contemplation  ;  because,  though  you 
talk  about  singling  out,  you  also  talk  about  gross  and  indecent  attacks, 
which  epithets  could  not  possibly  apply  to  bodily  attacks;  but  must  ne- 
cessarily refer  to  attacks  by  the  pen. 
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Your  doctrine  is,  then,  that  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  propriety, 
in  attacking  the  House  in  its  collective  capacity ;  but  that,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  Members  to  discharge  their  public  duty,  if  they  are  to  be  sing-led 
out  by  any  one  with  whom  they  may  come  in  contact.  By  coming  in 
contact,  you  clearly  mean,  speaking  of  the  character  or  conduct  of  indi- 
viduals ;  for,  you  afterwards  say,  that  this  coming  in  contact  is  the  most 
invidious  part  of  their  duty.  The  substance  of  the  whole  then  is  this,  that 
it  is  contrary  to  the  privilege  of  Parliament,  for  me,  for  instance,  to 
name  you,  for  instance,  at  all,  in  print,  and  with  disapprobation  of  you, 
let  you  say  what  you  will  of  me  in  your  place  in  Parliament ;  for,  to  name 
you,  to  say  that  you  said  this  or  that,  to  prove  that  what  you  said  was 
erroneous  or  false,  is  to  attack  you.  Thus  you  are  singled  out  and  at- 
tacked; and  this  you  contend  is  a  breach  of  the  privilege  of  Parliament.  It 
follows,  of  course,  that  if  Knatchbull  was  to  say  in  his  place  in  Parliament 
that  my  character  as  well  as  conduct  were  reprobated  by  all  honest  men  ; 
and  that  I,  if  I  made  a  publication,  referring  to  this  speech,  and  denying 
the  truth  of  Knatchbull  s  statement  respecting  me,  was  to  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  was  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  gaol,  or 
otherwise  dealt  with  at  the  discretion  of  the  House. 

Expositions  and  arguments  are  wholly  useless  in  a  case  like  this.  The 
blood  that  does  not  boil  at  it  is  base  beyond  expression;  and,  as  the  New 
Times  observed  the  other  day,  the  law  may  say  what  it  will ;  but  to  this 
the  people  will  never  submit,  until  a  complete  despotism  be  proclaimed 
and  established  by  force.  I  shall,  therefore,  not  waste  my  time  in  repro- 
bating this  doctrine  of  yours;  but  shall  endeavour  to  show,  the  very  great 
utility,  as  well  as  the  justice,  of  acting  upon  principles,  the  contrary  of 
those  which  you  have  laid  down. 

If,  in  consequence  of  a  mis-statement  or  wilful  calumny  ;  or,  in  con- 
sequence of  any  attack  of  any  sort,  upon  me,  I  were  to  lay  the  blame 
upon  the  whole  House,  instead  of  laying  it  upon  the  person  who  had 
committed  the  offence  against  me  ;  how  injurious  this  would  be  to  all 
the  other  Members  ;  as  well  as  how  unjust !  What  a  confusion  would 
there  be  of  right  and  wrong;  what  absurdity  in  my  manner  of  acting, 
and  how  comparatively  impotent  any  attempt  that  I  might  make  to  de- 
fend myself!  When  Mr.  Scarlett  called  me  a  contemptible  scribbler; 
when  you  denominated  mine  the  worst  part  of  the  press  ;  when  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  drew  that  memorable  contrast  between  me  and  his  friend 
Mr.  Perry,  saying,  that  the  severe  laws  which  were  proposed  were  fit 
enough  in  the  former  case  but  not  in  the  latter ;  when  Mr.  Canning 
would  drive  at  the  whole  herd  rather  than  suffer  the  mischievous  beast  to 
escape  him  ;  when  Mr.  Wodehouse  ascribed  to  me  the  desire  to  inflame 
the  people  and  spread  disaffection  in  Norfolk  :  when  these  things  took 
place,  what  injustice  should  I  have  been  guilty  of,  if,  in  my  comments,  I 
had  driven  at  the  whole  House,  and  not  singled  out  my  man  ?  The 
thing  is  so  absurd  as  well  as  so  unjust  that  it  will  bear  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  an  argument.  When  my  able  friend  Mr.  John  Calcraft,  late 
Clerk  of  the  Ordnance,  said,  that,  if  he  had  been  at  the  Kentish  Meeting, 
he  would  have  made  a  speech,  to  make  me  mount  my  horse,  and  ride  off 
home  as  quickly  as  possible,  was  I  to  impute  this  to  the  whole  House, 
and  tell  the  whole  House  (as  I  told  him),  that,  if  they  would  call  another 
meeting,  I  would  be  bound  to  make  them  mount  their  horses,  and  ride 
off  home,  and  that  the  only  question  would  be,  whether  they  should  ride 
with  their  faces  to  the  heads  or  the  tails  of  the  horses  ?  Was  I  to  laugh 
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thus  at  the  whole  House,  instead  of  laughing-  at  my  friend  Mr.  Calcraft  ? 
What  an  absurdity  !  Why,  the  whole  House  laughed  as  well  as  I  ;  and 
what  is  more,  you  set  them  a  laughing  yourself,  by  calling-  my  friend  Mr. 
Calcraft,  the  Great  Kentish  Orator.  So  that,  here  would  have  baen 
pretty  confusion  ;  the  House  laughing  at  my  friend,  and  I  laughing  at 
the  House  and  my  friend  both  together,  and  all  from  the  same  cause. 

There  may  be  cases,  indeed,  where  the  House,  by  making  itself  a  party 
to  the  attack  upon  the  individual  out  of  doors,  justifies  an  application  of 
the  censure  to  itself.  This  was  the  case  when  the  witticism  respecting 
the  rupture  of  Ogden  was  sported  ;  for  the  reporters  told  us  that  there 
was  a  loud  and  general  laugh !  but  this  has,  I  must  confess,  been  sel- 
dom the  case.  I  am  well  informed,  that,  when  Knatchbull  was  inveigh- 
ing against  my  doctrine  about  the  Debt,  he  was  loudly  cheered,  particu- 
larly by  those  who  sat  near  him  ;  but  that,  when  he  came  to  those  per- 
sonalities, which,  if  uttered  at  all,  ought  to  have  been  uttered  at  Maid- 
stone  to  my  face,  the  House  did  not  cheer  j  and  that  even  those  who  sat 
round  about  him,  discovered  evident  signs  of  a  feeling  very  different  from 
that  of  satisfaction  and  approbation.  Would  it  not  have  been,  then, 
great  injustice  in  me  to  fix  his  conduct  upon  the  whole  House  ;  to  im- 
pute to  you,  for  instance,  a  share  of  the  calumny  that  he  was  uttering  ? 
Yet,  according  to  your  doctrine,  this  is  what  I  must  have  done,  or  sat  in 
silence,  while  three  hundred  newspapers  were  conveying  about  the  world 
the  speech  of  a  Member  of  Parliament,  representing  my  character  as  well 
as  conduct  to  be  such  as  to  be  reprobated  by  every  honest  man. 

There  are  other  ways,  too,  besides  that  of  direct  attack,  in  which  in- 
dividuals, out  of  doors,  may  be  wronged  by  speeches  made  in  Parliament. 
Suppose  a  man  were  to  foresee  that  St.  Paul's  would  tumble  down,  if 
certain  digging  and  grubbing  and  poking  about  at  its  base  were  perse- 
vered in  by  a  parcel  of  mole-like  people  ;  suppose  he  were  to  foretel 
this;  suppose  the  mole-like  architects  to  go  on  with  their  grubbings; 
suppose  the  building  to  begin  to  tumble  about  their  ears;  suppose  this 
matter  to  be  mentioned  in  Parliament  :  suppose  one  of  the  Members  to 
say  that  he  had  foreseen  the  same  thing,  and  another  of  them  to  say  that 
it  was  impossible  to  be  foreseen  by  any  human  being-  !  Now  suppose  all 
this,  would  not  the  man,  who  had  really  foreseen  the  calamity,  who  had 
foretold  it  repeatedly,  and  years  and  years  before  it  had  taken  place ; 
who  had  been  laughed  at  for  his  forebodings  ;  and  who  well  knew  that 
the  thing  had  been  foretold  by  nobody  else  ;  would  not  such  man  have  a 
right  to  complain  of  these  two  Members ;  would  he  not  have  a  right  to 
make  his  representations  upon  the  subject,  even  for  his  own  sake ;  and 
would  it  not  be  his  duty  to  do  it  ?  Without  such  remonstrance  how 
would  the  public  be  to  be  guarded  against  the  mole-like  gentry  and  their 
abettors  another  time  ;  and  how  is  such  man  to  remonstrate  with  any 
propriety  without  naming,  without  singling  out  (for,  to  single  out  is  to 
name,  and  nothing  more),  how  is  such  man  to  remonstrate  with  any 
effect,  and  in  a  manner  to  excite  any  interest,  unless  he  address  himself 
to  the  particular  parties  by  whom  the  injustice  has  been  done  ? 

There  are  cases  that  do  not  come  even  so  closely  as  this  to  an  indivi- 
dual out  of  doors,  and  that  yet  justify  him  in  making  his  commentary 
somewhat  particular  and  personal.  Suppose  a  Member  to  say,  that 
nothing  has  been  done,  for  any  certain  time  past,  worthy  of  approbati  crcv* 
in  the  Parliament,  except  certain  things  that  he  names.  Suppose  tho  se 
certain  things  that  he  names  have  really  done  nothing ;  suppose  four 
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millions  of  taxes  have  been  taken  off  during-  the  Session  ;  suppose  that 
two  persons  out  of  the  House  have  manifestly  had  a  large  share  in  tak- 
ing off  these  taxes ;  have  not  those  two  persons  a  right  to  remonstrate 
with  that  Member?  Not  very  harshly,  to  be  sure;  but,  when  my  Lord 
Milton  was,  the  other  day,  ascribing1  all  the  g-ood  deeds  to  you  and  Mr. 
Wyville,  whose  motions  had  produced  nothing;  when  he  was  omitting 
all  the  exertions  that  had  produced  the  taking-  offoffour  millions  of  taxes, 
including  a  very  large  part  of  that  worst  of  all  taxes,  the  salt-tax ;  when 
he  was  doing  this,  and  saying  not  one  single  word  about  the  great  exer- 
tions of  those  two  persons  out  of  doors  to  whom  I  have  just  alluded  ; 
when  he  was  doing  all  this,  and  taking  no  sort  of  notice  of  the  Farmer's 
Friend,  and  the  Farmer's  Wife's  Friend,  who  had  split  themselves  up 
into  more  than  fifty  thousand  pieces,  and  had  been  talking  to  the  peo- 
ple in  almost  every  parish  of  the  kingdom  at  one  and  the  same  time ; 
had  not  these  two  persons  out  of  doors  some  little  reason  to  be  discon- 
tented with  his  Lordship,  who  had  been  silent  all  the  Session  himself, 
and  who  now  broke  silence  for  the  purpose,  as  it  were,  of  not  doing  jus- 
tice to  these  two  uncommonly  active  and  public-spirited  persons  ?  And 
how,  pray,  were  the  Farmer's  Friend  and  the  Farmer's  Wife's  Friend 
to  state  their  case  to  the  public,  to  put  forward  their  fair  pretensions, 
and  to  obtain  justice  for  themselves,  without  naming  Lord  Milton  ;  that 
is  to  say,  according  to  the  phrase  that  you  have  chosen  to  use,  without 
singling  out  that  noble  Lord  ? 

You  will  here  remark,  perhaps,  that  merit  is  always  modest ;  and  that 
these  two  great  enemies  of  taxes,  ought  to  have  left  their  merits  to  be 
discovered  by  the  public.  I  am  of  a  different  opinion,  and  particularly 
in  cases  like  the  present.  We  are  speaking  of  speeches  in  Parliament ; 
and  we  know  that  they  are  circulated  all  over  the  world  free  of  expense 
to  the  parties  who  make  them.  Therefore,  if  the  speeches  be  such  as  to 
bring  forward  Adam  Smith,  Hume,  Locke,  and  God  knows  who,  while 
they  are  silent  as  to  him  who  has  really  developed  all  the  causes  of  the 
calamities  that  oppress  the  country ;  it  becomes  an  act  of  injustice  in 
those  who  make  those  speeches ;  they  make  use  of  their  means  of  circu- 
lating speeches  for  an  unjust  purpose  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  party 
who  ought  to  be  mentioned  with  honour,  to  expose  and  to  lash,  as  far  as 
he  dares,  the  conduct  of  such  speech-makers.  Their  speeches  are  a  tacit 
attack  upon  him  ;  and,  having  no  other  means  of  redress,  he  has  a  clear 
right  to  obtain  it  through  the  press  if  he  can,  and  in  his  endeavours  to 
obtain  it,  the  singling  out  mode  is  certainly  the  best,  because  it  is  the 
most  manifestly  just. 

These  observations  are  general ;  but  now,  before  I  come  to  the  appli- 
cation of  your  doctrine  to  cases  in  which  no  particular  individual  is  ag- 
grieved, let  me  make  a  remark  or  two  (for  we  shall  get  on  best  with 
plain  dealing)  on  the  game  which  has  been  going  on  for  now  about  six- 
teen years  between  me  and  the  "education  of  the  country."  It  has 
been  an  object  of  considerable  importance,  not  only  with  the  men  in 
power,  but  with  those  out  of  power,  to  depress,  to  degrade,  if  possible, 
and  finally,  to  render  of  no  importance,  an  individual  of  the  name  of 
William  Cobbett.  This  is  perfectly  notorious  to  the  whole  country,  who 
have  observed,  that,  however  the  fashions  may  differ  in  other  respects, 
they  all  agree  here.  This  has  shown  itself  in  so  many  ways,  and  so 
many  hundred  of  proofs  could  be  cited  of  it ;  it  has,  besides,  become  so 
flagrant,  upon  so  many  occasions,  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  country 
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that  has  a  doubt  upon  the  subject.  The  whole  of  the  "  Education  of  the 
country,"  or  rather  that  which  has  the  impudence  to  call  itself  such,  has 
been,  in  this  respect,  one  compact  body,  always  moving1  on  as  if  it  had 
been  an  individual.  The  source  of  this  lies  here :  "  the  Education  " 
saw  that  I  possessed  great  industry  and  great  perseverance.  It  would 
have  taken  me  by  the  hand  and  lifted  me  up  by  degrees,  if  I,  like  so 
many  others,  had  first  prostrated  myself  before  it.  This  I  was  resolved 
not  to  do.  "  The  Education"  perceiving-  that  I  was  not  to  be  gained 
by  blandishments,  and  held  in  subjection  to  its  will,  and  having  a  dread 
of  my  power  to  do  it  harm,  very  naturally  took  the  course  of  destroying, 
crushing,  or,  at  the  very  least,  keeping  down.  I,  on  my  part,  by  no 
means  backward  in  perceiving  the  feeling  and  intention  of  "  the  Educa- 
tion ;"  and  knowing  well  my  want  of  means  of  the  sort  necessary  in  the 
way  of  rising,  as  naturally,  set  myself  to  work  to  pull  down  the  "  Edu- 
cation." And  at  this  game,  of  pressing  down  and  pulling  down,  "  the 
Education"  and  I  have  been  for  the  last  sixteen  years.  Sometimes  the 
chances  have  been  on  my  side;  sometimes  on  that  of  " the  Education," 
which,  being  a  sort  of  corporate  body,  has  had  the  chances  of  sickness 
and  death  on  its  side.  Nevertheless  the  game  seems  at  last  to  have  taken 
a  very  decided  turn  in  my  favour.  And  this  I  owe  to  a  virtue  for  which 
very  few  people  give  me  credit,  but  in  which,  as  far  as  relates  to  such 
matters,  I  am  exceeded  by  no  man  living;  and  that  is  patience  •  a  cool 
w ait ing  for  events,  which  enables  a  man  to  lay  the  ground  of  his  triumph 
long  beforehand  ;  and  upon  this  subject,  and  in  the  way  of  illustration,  I 
will  relate  to  you  an  anecdote,  very  well  worthy  of  being  remembered  by 
"  the  Education,"  and  strictly  belonging  to  the  matter  before  us,  as  well 
as  to  those  great  matters  which  now  agitate  the  public  mind. 

The  next  day  after  Gibbs,  Ellenborough,  and  their  associates,  had  got 
me  safe  in  Newgate,  an  American  friend  of  mine,  who  had  the  clearest 
and  soundest  head  of  almost  any  man  I  ever  knew  in  my  life,  and  for 
whom  I  had  and  still  have  a  very  great  personal  regard,  came  to  see  me 
in  a  very  miserable  hole,  though  better  than  that  to  which  I  had  been 
sentenced,  and  from  which  I  finally  ransomed  myself  at  the  expense,  for 
lodging  alone,  of  twelve  hundred  pounds.  Being  seated,  one  of  us  on 
each  side  of  a  little  bit  of  a  table,  he  said,  looking  up  into  my  face,  with 
his  arms  folded  upon  the  edge  of  the  table,  "  Well !  they  have  got  you, 
at  last.  And  now  what  will  you  do  ?"  After  a  moment  or  two  I 
answered,  "  What  do  you  think  I  ought  to  do  ?"  He  then  gave  me  his 
opinion,  and  entered  pretty  much  into  a  sort  of  plan  of  proceedings.  I 
heard  him  out,  and  then,  I  spoke  to  him  in  much  about  these  words : 
"  No,  Diclcins,  that  will  never  do.  This  nation  is  drunk,  it  is  mad  as  a 
"  March  hare,  and  mad  it  will  be  till  this  beastly  frolic  (the  war)  is  over. 
"  The  only  mode  of  proceeding  to  get  satisfaction  requires  great  pa- 
"  tience.  The  nation  must  suffer  at  last,  and  greatly  and  dreadfully 
"  suffer,  and  in  that  suffering  it  will  come  to  its  reason,  and  to  that 
"  justice  of  sentiment  which  are  now  wholly  banished.  I  shall  make  no 
"  immediate  impression  by  tracing  the  paper-system  to  its  deadly  root. 
"  The  common  people  will  stare  at  me,  and  the  rich  ruffians  will  sneer  ; 
"  but  the  time  must  come  when  all  will  listen  ;  and  my  plan  is  to  write 
"  that  now  which  I  can  hold  up  to  the  teeth  of  my  insolent  enemies  and 

"  taunt  them  with  in  the  hour  of  their  distress." "Aye,"  said  he, 

"  but  the  worms  may  be  taunting  you  before  that  time." "  No  mat- 

"  ter,"  said  I,  "for  though  fame,  after  the  worms  have  been  at  work,  ia 
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"  a  foolish  thing,  recollect  that  I  have  no  other  line  to  pursue.  By  pur- 
"  suing1  this,  I  secure  a  chance  of  final  success  and  satisfaction,  and  by 
"  no  other  can  I  perceive  a  possibility  of  obtaining  even  that  chance." 
I  then  described  to  him  the  outline  of  what  I  intended  to  do  with  regard 
to  the  paper-system ;  and  after  passing  a  very  pleasant  afternoon,  during 
which  we  selected  and  rejected  several  titles,  we  at  last  fixed  upon  that 
of  "  Paper  against  Gold,"  which  I  began  to  write  and  to  publish  in  a 
few  weeks  afterwards,  and  which,  at  the  end  of  thirteen  years,  I  hold  up 
to  the  noses  of  the  insolent  foes  who  then  exulted  over  me,  and  tell  them, 
"  This  is  what  you  got  by  my  having  been  sentenced  to  Newgate ;  this 
"  was  the  produce  of  that  deed  by  which  it  was  hoped  and  believed  that 
"  I  was  pressed  down  never  to  be  able  to  stir  again."  I  did  not  expect 
that  the  public  would  pay  attention  to  what  I  wrote.  I  cared  nothing 
about  it.  I  no  more  looked  for  any  effect  from  it  within  ten  years 
than  a  farmer  looks  for  the  wheat  harvest  in  March.  But  I  was  sure 
the  time  of  harvest  would  come ;  I  was  quite  sure  of  that ;  and  I 
enjoyed  by  anticipation  more  pleasure,  as  far  as  I  know,  than  I  enjoy  at 
this  moment. 

This  was  a  new  epoch  in  the  progress  of  my  mind.  I  now  bent  my 
whole  force  to  one  object,  regarding  every  thing  else  as  of  no  consequence 
at  all.  The  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  gardening  filled  up  the  moments 
of  mere  leisure  and  relaxation.  Other  topics  than  that  of  paper-money 
came  now  and  then  to  make  a  variety ;  but,  this  was  the  main  thing ;  I 
never  had  any  hope  in  any  thing  else  ;  and  nothing  else  was  an  object  of 
my  care.  Whether  I  were  rich  or  poor  I  cared  not  a  straw.  I  never 
cared  in  my  life  how  I  ate,  drank  or  slept.  I  had  Newgate  in  my  recol- 
lection, and  the  paper-money  for  my  polar  star;  and  between  these,  in 
spite  of  a  great  deal  of  pressing  down,  I  have  performed  more  in  the 
pulling  down  way,  than,  I  believe,  was  ever  performed  by  any  other 
man.  I  might  forgive  my  foes  now,  though  I  will  not  be  hypocrite 
enough  to  say  that  I  do  ;  I  might  forgive  them,  for  I  was  even  with  them 
long  enough  ago ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dickins,  written  about  two 
months  back,  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  that  I  had  lived  to  receive 
my  satisfaction. 

This  pressing  down  and  pulling  down  game  would  be  mere  matter  of 
amusement  to  me  now ;  but  really  it  becomes  something  of  a  different 
character  when  I  reflect  on  its  consequences.  Understanding,  as  I  do, 
and  long  having  understood,  as  I  have,  all  the  causes  which  have  finally 
produced  this  horrible  state  of  things ;  and  constantly  active  as  I  have 
been  in  displaying  that  knowledge  before  the  nation,  with  such  singular 
clearness  and  simplicity  of  style  and  manner,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
people  has  always  gone  along  with  me,  and  I  have  thus  anticipated  the 
expression  of  thoughts  and  opinions,  that  might  have  occurred  to  and 
been  entertained  by  others.  Those  opinions,  always  correct,  received  the 
reprobation  of  "  the  Education  "  only  because  they  were  mine.  Resort 
was  therefore  had  to  something  else;  and,  of  course,  to  something  erro- 
neous. It  has  been  impossible  to  adopt  a  wise  measure  without  taking 
something  recommended  by  me.  With  this  everlasting  pen  of  mine  in. 
motion  to  take  any  thing  from  me  by  stealth  was  impossible ;  and  to  take 
it  openly  was  prohibited  by  pride,  by  envy,  by  malice,  by  all  those  detest- 
able feelings,  that  disgrace  the  heart  of  man,  and  that  cause  the  ruin  of 
nations.  On  my  part  there  has  always  existed  the  determination  that 
nothing  should  be  taken  from  me  by  stealth;  to  this  I  still  adhere,  and, 
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if  the  transgressor  escape  my  lash  he  shall  be  more  fortunate  than  mortal 
ever  was  before  in  this  world. 

On  mere  trifles  the  fate  of  countries  frequently  turns  ;  and  now  let  me 
frankly  tell  you,  that  the  very  first  thing  that  seriously  roused  my  indig- 
nation, after  my  return  to  England  from  America  the  first  time,  was, 
seeing  you  and  Homer  put  into  Parliament,  while,  I  felt,  without  any 
reasoning  about  the  matter,  that  you  were  both  together,  as  politicians, 
compared  with  me,  what  a  reed  is  compared  with  an  Oak.  I  had  not  then 
even  thought  about  Parliamentary  Reform.  It  was  a  subject  that  had  never 
entered  my  mind  in  a  serious  manner.  But  there  must  always  be  a  some- 
thing to  awaken  the  first  thought  upon  any  subject ;  and,  it  is  by  no 
means  unfrequently  the  case,  that  that  first  thought  arises  out  of  some 
feeling  or  passion  which  sinks  away  during  the  contemplation  of  the  sub- 
ject. Certain  it  is,  that  the  seeing  in  Parliament  such  a  man  as  Homer , 
especially,  did  produce  a  great  effect  upon  me  ;  and  upon  looking  back  to 
the  Register  of  that  date,  I  think  I  should  be  able  to  trace  as  regularly 
as  possible,  the  degradation  first,  and  afterwards  the  fall,  of  the  Whig 
faction  to  that  very  act. 

I  have  reason  to  congratulate  myself  upon  what  took  place  then.  It 
is  possible,  and  barely  possible,  that  I  might  have  prevented  the  present 
calamities,  and  the  still  greater  calamities  that  are  at  hand ;  but  while 
that  is  only  barely  possible,  and  while  it  is  also  possible,  that  I  might  have 
been  so  committed  with,  as  to  share  in  the  degradation  of  the  Whig  fac- 
tion, it  is  quite  certain,  that  nothing  that  parties  could  have  done,  or  that 
kings  could  have  done,  would  have  placed  me  in  the  situation  where  I  now 
stand.  A  more  interesting  question  is  how  we  shall  carry  on  our  game 
now  \  Whether  "  the  Education"  have  any  stomach  left  for  pressing  down, 
or  whether  it  have  had  enough  of  it ;  whether  it  have  had  a  belly-full, 
as  they  say  of  the  boxers,  and  be  inclined  to  cease  from  endeavours  which 
have  hitherto  proved  so  fruitless.  As  1  observed  in  one  of  my  letters  to 
Lord  Grey  some  time  ago,  malicious  conduct  seldom  fails  to  meet  with 
chastisement  except  it  be  perpetrated  against  the  supple  and  cowardly. 
Of  this  I  now  remind  *'  the  Education,"  and  inform  you,  in  its  behalf, 
that  it  shall  never  commit  against  me,  any  offence  either  express  or  tacit, 
without  receiving  a  just  and  full  measure  of  punishment. 

Leaving  you  to  express  your  astonishment  at  all  this  "  disgusting 
egotism,"  and  leaving  the  whole  band  of  Edinburgh  Reviewers  (if  their 
book  be  yet  alive)  to  participate  with  you,  I  now  proceed  to  the  remain- 
ing part  of  my  subject ;  namely,  the  effect  which  your  doctrine  would  have 
in  tlmse  cases  where  the  speech  of  a  Member  of  Parliament  contains 
nothing  injurious  with  regard  to  any  individual  whatever.  Your  great 
objection  is,  to  members  being  "  singled  out."  In  the  first  place,  they 
are  forward  enough,  in  general,  to  single  themselves  out.  They  not  only 
write  out  their  speeches  for  the  newspapers,  but  very  often  publish  them 
in  pamphlets  ;  and  your  prohibition  would  prevent  an  answer  being  given, 
even  to  these  latter. 

But,  without  going  this  length,  what  would  have  been  the  situation  of 
the  country  at  this  moment  if  I,  I  myself  I,  had  suffered  the  monstrous 
doctrines  of  Mr.  Ricardo  to  remain  unrefuted  ?  What  would  have  been 
its  situation,  if  the  ravings  of  Webb  Hall,  at  one  time  so  popular  in  the 
House,  had  passed  without  a  comment  ?  And  do  you  believe  that  four 
millions  of  taxes  have  been  taken  off'  in  consequence  of  the  answers  which 
Lord  Liverpool,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  Mr. 
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Huskisson,  received  in  the  Houses  ;  do  you  believe,  that  these  taxes  have 
been  taken  off  so  much  in  consequence  of  the  answers  which  these  gen- 
tlemen received  in  Parliament,  as  in  consequence  of  the  answers  which 
they  received  out  of  Parliament  ?  If  you  do,  I  can  assure  you  that  you 
fcold  an  opinion  very  different  from  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  country 
except  the  "  Education." 

,  Yet,  how  were  these  speeches  to  be  answered  if  the  makers  of  them 
were  not  to  be  singled  out?  How  was  Mr.  Rieardo  to  be  answered  so 
effectually  as  by  showing:  that  he  held  a  different  doctrine  in  different 
speeches.  Mr.  Huskisson's  is  a  case  exactly  in  point.  He  now  con- 
tended, that  the  farmers  and  landlords  would  be  able,  without  utter  ruin, 
to  pay  the  present  taxes,  though  we  had  come  back  to  the  prices  which 
were  in  existence  before  the  war.  In  1815  he  had  contended,  that  they 
must  have  double  the  price  that  they  had  before  the  war,  to  enable  them 
to  pay  the  present  taxes ;  and  he  then  contended,  that,  without  that 
double  price,  or  something  approaching  it,  the  farmer  could  not  pay  the 
present  taxes,  though  he  paid  no  rent  at  all.  What  could  be  so  powerful 
as  this  statement,  as  an  answer  to  Mr.  Huskisson.  It  was  perfectly  irre- 
sistible. It  made  his  opposition  to  the  reduction  of  taxes  not  worth  a 
straw.  It  was  one  great  point  gained.  Under  such  a  statement  he  could 
not  proceed  with  any  face.  He  was  compelled  to  yield,  out  of  mere  de- 
cency. And,  will  you  still  contend  that  a  member  is  not  to  be  singled 
out,  and  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  press ;  and  that  to  put  forth  a  state- 
ment like  that  here  alluded  to,  is  to  "  tear  up  by  the  roots  every  vestige 
of  Parliamentary  privilege  ?" 

The  Parliamentary  Debates  are,  in  fact,  publications  of  the  speeches. 
If  the  House  will  not  permit  any  body  to  publish  its  speeches,  that  is 
another  matter;  but  the  House  now  permits,  in  short,  it  authorizes,  its 
speeches  to  be  published  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other ;  and 
shall  it  refuse  to  permit  commentary  upon  those  speeches  ?  Does  it  wish 
to  have  all  the  talk  to  itself?  Wish  to  have  the  liberty  of  promulgating 
just  what  it  pleases,  and  at  the  same  time  wish  to  have  the  power  of 
punishing  all  the  rest  of  the  nation  for  making  a  single  remark  on  what  it 
says  ?  There  is  a  law  to  punish  us  for  attempting  to  bring  the  House 
into  contempt;  but  never,  according  to  my  judgment,  had  anything  a 
tendency  to  bring  it  into  contempt  half  so  much  as  your  doctrine. 

In  another  part  of  the  debate,  the  Morning  Chronicle  reports  you  to 
have  said,  that,  "  Where  a  letter,  REFLECTING  upon  a  Member  of  that 
"  House  was  published  with  the  name  and  address  of  any  individual  at- 
"  tached  to  it,  he  thought  such  a  case  afforded  strong  presumption  in  the 
"  exercise  of  their  inquisitorial  control ;  and  that  they  were  entitled  to 
"  call  on  such  person,  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  or,  at  least,  to  ex- 
"  plain  it." 

Now,  here  is  every  description  of  the  letter  that  I  am  now  addressing 
to  you,  except  that  this  letter  may  want,  as  I  hope  in  God  it  does,  the 
quality  of '"  reflecting;"  for  that,  it  appears,  is  to  constitute  the  sin.  If, 
by  reflecting,  you  mean  casting  a  suspicion  on  the  soundness  of  your 
doctrine,  and  leaving  the  natural  deduction  to  be  drawn,  then  this  letter 
does  reflect  on  you.  But  what  writing  in  answer  to  any  man ;  what 
writing  which  questions  his  facts,  disproves  his  facts,  refutes  his  argu- 
ments ;  shows  him,  in  short,  to  have  put  forth  what  is  not  true ;  shows 
him  to  have  been  guilty  of  falsehood  or  of  folly  ;  what  such  writing  does 
not  reflect  upon  a  man  ?  It  was  cleariy  to  reflect  upon  Mr.  Rieardo,  to 
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demonstrate  the  falsehood  of  his  doctrines — doctrines,  too,  which  had 
earned  him  the  title  of  Oracle  even  from  you.  Was  it  not  to  reflect  upon 
Mr.  Huskisson,  to  show  the  direct  contradiction  between  his  opinions  of 
1815  and  those  of  1822  ;  and  is  it  not  to  reflect  upon  Mr.  Peel  to  talk,  as 
we  all  do,  about  the  supreme  follies  of  all  the  babble  of  his  Bill  and  all 
the  mischiefs  it  has  produced,  unaccompanied  as  it  was  by  those  measures 
which  would  have  rendered  it  just  and  safe,  which  were  recommended 
by  me,  in  a  petition  (too  long  for  Lord  Folkstone  to  present  to  the  House), 
and  which  were,  and  perhaps  because  they  were  recommended  by  me, 
rejected  ? 

Your  doctrine  would  cut  both  ways  :  take  it  altogether,  it  must  soon 
put  an  end  to  all  debate.  None  of  us  must  write  about  anything1  said  by 
any  of  you,  though  a  member  were  to  utter  thing's  too  indecent  to  be 
named.  In  the  first  place  you  insist  upon  liberty  of  speech ;  next  you 
permit  the  publication  of  the  speeches,  which  is  the  same  as  ordering  it, 
seeing  that  the  thing  is  sure  to  be  done ;  and  if  no  commentary  be  to  be 
made  upon  these  speeches,  there  is  no  safety  for  the  character  of  any  of 
us ;  the  sweeper  of  the  streets  may  become  even  blacker  than  he  is  from 
your  tongues,  while  some  base  and  hungry  ruffian,  to  curry  favour  with  a 
cabal,  may,  with  impunity,  insult  the  King  upon  his  throne,  and  call  him 
"  Nero''  with  as  little  ceremony  as  Knatchbull  called  me  a  person  of 
reprobated  character. 

In  conclusion,  Sir,  let  me  observe,  that  it  is  best  for  us  all  to  keep  our 
temper.  Nobody  can  say,  that  I  have  not  kept  mine  for  thirteen  years 
past;  and,  it  is  now  the  turn  of  the  "Education,"  which,  however,  has 
this  consolation,  that  its  turn  will  not  last  so  long.  While  it  does  last, 
pray  keep  yourself  cool,  and  let  us  see  the  thing  end  without  getting  angry 
with  one  another. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and 

Most  humble  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 


TO  MR.  RICARDO, 

ON  HIS  PROPOSITION  FOR  DIVIDING  THE  LAND,  IN  ORDER  TO 
PAY  OFF  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT. 


(Political  Register,  March,  1823.) 


"  And  ye  shall  dispossess  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  dwell  therein :  for  I 
have  given  you  the  land  to  possess  it.  And  you  shall  divide  the  land  by  lot  for 
an  inheritance  amongst  your  families." — NUMBERS,  chap,  xxxiii.  v.  53. 


SIR,  Kensington,  March  12,  1823. 

Many  times  as  I  have  had  to  mention  your  name,  and  to  expose  the 
incorrectness  of  your  opinions,  I  have  never,  until  now,  as  far  as  I  can 
recollect  at  present,  addressed  any  publication  directly  to  you.  I  do  it 
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at  this  time  for  reasons  which  will  suggest  themselves  to  those  who  shall 
think  it  worth  their  while  to  read  what  I  am  now  about  to  write  ;  and  if 
I  do  it  without  any  sort  of  ceremony  towards  you,  or  any  of  those  com- 
pliments which  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  for  some  years 
past,  it  is  because,  not  that  1  entertain  any  particular  dislike  towards  you  ; 
but  because  there  are  few  things  that  I  so  much  despise  as  that  which  is 
vulgarly  called  flummery. 

At  that  new  and  interesting  epoch  of  the  borough  and  paper-system, 
the  spring  of  the  memorable  year  1819,  you  made  a  conspicuous  figure. 
The  measure  that  was  then  adopted  was  not  precisely  the  measure  re- 
commended by  you  •.  it  was  a  modification  of  your  measure  :  but  the 
principle  of  both  measures  was  the  same  :  namely,  that  the  interest  of 
the  present  debt,  and  the  expense  of  the  present  establishments,  could 
be  paid  in  a  currency,  the  basis  of  which  should  be  gold  of  the  ancient 
standard  ;  and  that  this  could  be  done  without  any  material  injury  to 
those  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  land.  That  this  was  the 
principle  which  you  maintained,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  deny.  I  know 
that  the  newspapers  have  made  you  say,  that  your  opinion  of  that  day 
was  founded  upon  the  supposition  that  your  own  measure  would  be 
adopted,  and  not  the  measure  of  Mr.  Peel.  This  is  not  true ;  for  it  was 
in  supporting  Mr.  Peel's  measure,  and  not  your  own  measure,  that  you 
gave  the  opinion,  that  the  dread  of  low  prices  from  passing  this  Bill  was 
a  bugbear ;  and  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  we  should  be  surprised  that 
we  had  ever  felt  alarm  from  such  an  opinion.  In  this  speech,  which  was 
made  in  support  of  Mr.  Peel's  Bill,  on  the  24th  of  May,  1819,  you  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  prices  would  not  come  down  more  than  three 
per  cent.  Since  the  consequences  of  this  Bill  have  been  felt  by  the 
country,  the  newspapers  have  made  you  deny  that  you  fixed  the  fall  of 
prices  at  four  and  a-half  per  cent.  In  your  evidence  before  Mr.  Peel's 
Committee,  you  said  that  the  depression  might  go  to  four  or  Jive  or  sir 
per  cent.  You  have  since  acknowledged  that  the  Bill  has  produced  a 
depression  of  ten  per  cent.  But,  now,  I  hear  that  the  warlike  quaker 
speculation  has  made  you  recant  and  deny  even  the  four  and  a-half  per 
cent.  !  However,  whether  I  shall  find  time  to  speak  to  you  relative  to 
this  recantation,  I  am  not  certain.  It  being  my  intention  at  present  to 
address  you  on  the  subject  of  the  project  for  getting  rid  of  the  Debt. 

This  project  was  broached  by  you  during  the  season  of  Six  Acts ;  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1819.  You  were  at  the  time 
called  an  oracle  :  the  oracle  of  the  Collective  Wisdom.  In  the  succeed- 
ing April,  I,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool,*  in  the  Register,  Volume  36, 
Number  6,  settled  that  whole  question  ;  proved  as  clearly  as  daylight, 
that  even  the  taking  of  the  whole  of  the  real  property  away  from  the  then 
owners,  would  not  pay  off  the  Debt,  upon  the  supposition,  too,  that  you 
took  from  the  fundholders  in  the  same  proportion  that  you  took  from  the 
landowners. 

I  thought,  therefore,  that  your  project  for  seizing  the  land  had  been 
given  up ;  but,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  perceived,  in  the  report  of  the 
debate  of  Thursday  the  6th  instant,  you  returning,  and  in  a  very  vigorous 
manner,  to  the  old  project.  Before  I  proceed  further,  let  me  quote  the 
words,  as  I  find  them  in  the  report  in  the  Morning  Chronicle :  "He 


*  See  Vol.  V.  of  Ihb  work,  page  495,— ED, 
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"  had  before  stated  that  lie  thought  a  great  effort  should  be  made  to  get 
"  rid  of  the  Debt,  and  he  had  mentioned  a  plan  which  he  thought  should 
"  be  adopted.  An  honourable  member  indeed,  whom  he  did  not  then 
"  see  in  his  place  (the  member  for  Winchelsea),  had  opposed  his  plan, 
"  and  said  that  it  would  throw  the  whole  land  of  the  country  into  the 
"  hands  of  pettifogging  attorneys.  But  of  this  he  thought  there  was 
"  no  danger.  Parliament  might  interfere  and  yive  secure  titles  to  the 
"  land  which  was  disposed  of  without  any  reference  to  attorneys,  and  he 
"  believed  none  of  the  land  would  fall  into  their  hands.  He  thought  we 
"  were  in  a  critical  situation  that  demanded  decisive  measures." 

Illustrative  of  this,  Mr.  Baring  observed  that  your  plan  of  an  equitable 
adjustment  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  plan  of  a  man  who  read  much,  but 
who  did  not  study  mankind.  Then  follow  these  words: — "  I  will  only 
"  refer  to  what  my  honourable  friend  says  of  Parliament  giving  a  good 
"  title  to  land.  Is  there  any  pressure  of  taxation,  however  severe,  at  all 
"  equal  in  vexation  to  taking  away  one-half  of  the  landed  property,  in 
"  order  to  give  a  good  Parliamentary  title  to  stockholders/' 

From  these  two  extracts  of  speeches,  we  gather  pretty  fairly  the  extent 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  plan.  We  see  that  it  goes  to  the  taking 
away  of  one-half  of  the  houses,  land,  canals,  mines,  and  all  other  real 
property  ;  and  that  it  contemplates  the  conveyance  of  this  property  from 
the  present  owners  to  the  fundowners,  and  that,  further,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  large  part  of  the  property  from  being  swallowed  up  by  the 
lawyers,  it  contemplates  a  sort  of  general  conveyance,  to  be  made  by  Act 
of  Parliament !  1  once  knew  a  lawyer  that  was,  during  the  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  in  every  year,  in  a  state  of  bona  fide  drunkenness 
eighteen  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four,  of  every  one  of  those  days  ;  yet, 
in  the  very  drunkenest  of  the  most  drunken  of  his  hours,  he  would  have 
been  stunned  into  sobriety  at  the  bare  sound  of  a  proposition  like  this  ! 

To  reason  with  such  a  proposition  is  to  degrade  the  use  of  those  senses 
which  God  has  given  us.  What !  go  and  take  away  ;  go  and  take  out 
of  his  possession  the  half  of  the  lord's  estate  ;  the  half  of  the  forty- 
shilling  freeholder's  garden  and  house  ;  the  half  of  the  gardener's  radish 
beds ;  the  half  of  the  butcher's  plot  !  Bedlam  never  sent  forth  any  thing 
to  be  compared  to  this  in  point  of  wildness  :  and,  really,  I  dare  not  as- 
sert it  to  be  yours,  and  must  throw  myself,  for  the  sake  of  security,  upon 
the  report  of  the  newspaper  from  which  I  have  literally  copied  it.  To 
reason  with  a  project  like  this  is  what  no  one  will  expect  from  me  ;  but, 
to  another  use  I  may  very  properly  apply  it.  And  it  serves  me  well,  as 
affording,  in  the  reception  it  appears  to  have  met  with,  a  striking  con- 
trast to  that  reception  which  was  given  to  the  more  just,  far  more  rea- 
sonable, and  beyond  all  measure  more  practicable  scheme  of  the  much 
abused,  much  injured,  much  calumniated  Spenceans !  Their  scheme 
was  called  revolutionary;  and  even  traitorous.  It  was  said  that  they 
compassed  the  death  of  the  King,  in  proposing  to  make  a  division  of  the 
land.  One  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  personal  liberty  of  the  people 
was  taken  away  in  the  year  1817  ;  nay,  not  one  of  the  grounds,  but  the 
very  ground  itself,  was  the  allegation,  that  the  reformers  wished  for  re- 
form that  they  might  effect  a  new  distribution  of  the  land.  Upon  this 
express  ground  was  the  personal  liberty  of  Englishmen  taken  away  ;  upon 
this  express  ground  was  a  Bill  passed,  authorizing  ihe  Government  to 
imprison  whomsoever  it  pleased,  in  whatsoever  jail  it  pleased,  to  keep 
the  person  so  imprisoned  there  as  long  as  it  pleased,  to  refuse  to  con- 
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front  such  person  with  his  accuser,  to  refuse  him  a  written  statement  of 
the  charge  against  him,  and  (never  forget  it,  my  countrymen  !)  to  refuse 
him,  while  in  prison,  the  access  of  his  friends  and  relations,  and  the  use 
of  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 

It  was  this  last  provision  that  made  me  take  myself  off  to  that  distance, 
to  that  beautiful  island,*  whence  I  viewed  the  passing  of  Peel's  Bill. 
But,  you  will  say,  that  you  proposed  to  do  the  thing  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  that  you  propose  to  do  nothing  unlawful.  And  did  the  Spenceans 
propose  their  division  of  the  land  by  any  authority  other  than  that  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament?  Did  they  propose  to  do  anything  in  a  violent  and 
unlawful  manner  ?  Not  at  all.  The  express  terms  of  their  proposition 
were  these  :  "  The  land  being  the  people's  farm,  a  division  of  it  ought 
to  take  place  according  to  Christian  principles. "  The  difference  between 
the  plan  imputed  to  you  by  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  the  plan  imputed 
to  the  Spenceans  by  the  Lords'  Report ;  the  difference  between  the 
Spencean  plan  and  the  plan  just  reported  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  is 
this,  that  the  former  was  really  a  Christian  plan ;  whereas  the  latter  is 
a  Jewish  plan  ;  and  would  seem  to  have  originated  in  an  idea  something 
like  that  inculcated  in  those  words  of  the  4th  Book  of  Moses,  which  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  use  as  a  motto  to  this  letter. 

I  state  most  distinctly  that  I  do  not  ascribe  the  proposition  (as  here 
stated  and  explained)  to  you.  But  I  find  it  in  a  public  newspaper.  That 
public  newspaper,  if  it  remain  uncontradicted,  must  necessarily  tend  to 
cause  the  world  to  believe  that  you  stated  this  project ;  and  of  the  project 
itself,  I  have  no  hesitation  to  say  that  it  is  fully  equal  to  the  command  of 
Moses  given  to  the  Israelites,  as  to  what  they  should  do  upon  entering 
the  land  of  Canaan.  He  commands  them  to  dispossess  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land,  and  to  take  it  to  themselves.  He  commands  them,  besides, 
to  drive  out  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  .land  before  them,  and  to  disfigure 
their  altars ;  but,  as  to  the  possession  of  the  land,  Moses's  command  was 
not  more  complete  than  the  project  which  the  Morning  Chronicle  ascribes 
to  you  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  take  in,  as  we  must,  the  explanation  given 
by  Mr.  Baring. 

It  is  said  that  only  half  the  land  is  to  be  taken  ;  but  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  show  that  the  whole  must  be  taken,  long  before  half  the  Debt  be 
paid  off.  The  main  thing  now  is  for  us  to  admire  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  landlords,  who  were  all  in  a  flame  in  the  year  1817, 
because  a  few  (not  two  dozen)  of  visionary  men  proposed  a  Christian 
project  of  equalizing  landed  possessions  ;  who  were  all  in"  a  flame  upon 
that  occasion  ;  and  who  are  now  cool  as  iron  out  of  doors  in  the  night. 
Not  a  word  does  any  one  appear  to  say  about  the  project  of  taking  away 
one-half  of  his  estate.  Great  bluff-headed  fellows  in  Norfolk  and  else- 
where have  called  it  revolutionary  ;  have  called  it  a  project  of  general 
confiscation  ;  have  called  it  robbery,  and  almost  murder  and  treason,  have 
given  all  these  appellations  and  a  great  many  more,  to  a  petitionf  which 

*  Long  Island. — ED. 

•f  The  "  Norfolk  petition  "  is  a  document  that  we  cannot  omit  in  this  work  ;  for 
it  caused  more  stir  at  the  time  that  it  was  adopted,  than  any  petition,  probably, 
was  ever  known  to  do.  The  farmers  were  in  great  distress,  and  a  Meeting  of  the 
County  of  Norfolk  being  called,  Mr.  COBBETT,  who  was  made  a  freeholder  for 
the  purpose,  went  down  to  Norwich  to  propose  his  plan  for  remedying  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  country.  The  Meeting  was  held  in  the  spacious  hall  of  ST. 
ANDREW,  in  the  City  of  Norwich ;  the  concourse  of  people  was  enormous,  and, 
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prayed  for  an  application  of  a  part  of  the  church  property  and  of  the 
worth  of  the  crown-lands  towards  the  liquidation  of  the  Debt;  which 
prayed  for  an  equitable  adjustment  of  contracts ;  which  prayed  for  a  sus- 
pension of  the  severest  of  the  processes  against  tenants  and  landlords  for 


though  the  influence  of  Mr.  COKE  was  exerted  to  persuade  the  Meeting  not  to 
adopt  Mr.  COBBETT'S  proposition,  it  was  carried  (heing  twice  put  by  the  sheriff) 
by  large  majorities.  The  petition  is  as  follows: 

TO  THE  HONOURABLE  THE  COMMONS  OF  THE  UNITED  KING- 
DOM OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND  IN  PARLIAMENT  AS- 
SEMBLED. 

The   Petition  of  the  Nobility,   Gentry,  and  others,  of  the  County  of  Norfolk,  in 
County  Meeting  assembled,  this  3d  day  of  January,  lb'23, 

Most  humbly  showeth, 

That  your  Petitioners  have  always  been  ready  to  make  any  sacrifices  which 
were  necessary  to  the  defence  of  their  country,  and  to  the  safety  and  dignity  of 
their  Sovereign's  throne  ;  but  that  they  are  now  impelled  by  their  well-known, 
indescribable  and  unmerited  sufferings,  to  approach  your  Honourable  House  with 
an  humble  prayer,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  adopt  the  best  means  of  relieving 
them  from  those  sufferings* 

That,  in  proceeding  to  suggest  those  means,  which  they  do  with  the  greatest 
respect  and  deference,  your  humble  Petitioners  cannot  disguise  from  thernseh'es, 
and  they  will  not  disguise  from  your  Honourable  House,  that  they  entertain  a 
fixed  opinion,  that  this  now  unhappy  country  owes  all  its  calamities  to  the  pre- 
dominance of  certain  particular  families,  who,  since  the  passing  of  the  Septen- 
nial Act,  have,  by  degrees,  appropriated  to  themselves  a  large  part  of  the  pro- 
perty and  revenue  of  the  whole  nation,  and  who  have,  at  last,  by  taxes,  debts 
and  changes  in  the  currency,  involved  themselves,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  this 
industrious  community,  in  difficulties  too  great  to  be  removed  by  the  hand  of 
Time,  or  by  any  but  the  most  vigorous  measures  of  legislation. 

That,  whether  we  look  at  the  Church,  the  Army,  the  Courts  of  Law,  the  Cus- 
toms, the  Excise,  the  Colonies,  or  the  Crown-lands,  we  see  in  each  a  channel  of 
enormous  emoluments  to  these  particular  families,  for  whose  benefit  and  ag- 
grandizement, more  than  for  anything  else,  the  whole  of  these  sources  of  riches 
would  appear  to  exist.  And  that  therefore,  though  justice  and  necessity  demand 
a  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  Debt,  and  an  equitable  adjustment  of  all  other 
contracts,  your  humble  Petitioners  would  deem  such  reduction  an  act  of  deep 
iniquity,  and  they  deem  such  adjustment  wholly  impracticable  as  long  as  these 
particular  families  enjoy  those  emoluments,  and  as  long  as  they  retain  in  the 
Legislature  that  absolute  sway  which  they  have  acquired  through  the  means  of 
the  Septennial  Act,  in  conjunction  with  the  notorious  and  scandalous  abuses 
cannected  with  the  representation. 

That  it  is  well-known  to  your  Honourable  House,  that,  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  the  particular  families  received  a  large  part  of  the  above-mentioned  emolu- 
ments out  of  the  money  borrowed  from  the  fundholders  ;  that,  during  that  period, 
more  than  a  million  of  money  was  taken  out  of  the  loans  to  be  given  to  the 
Church  ;  and  that,  in  fact,  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  whole  of  the  loans  went 
into  the  pockets  of  these  families  ;  and,  therefore,  your  Petitioners  will  not  sup- 
pose it  possible  for  your  Honourable  House  to  harbour  an  intention  to  take  even 
a  single  shilling  from  the  fundholders,  so  long  as  these  families  shall  continue  to 
receive  those  emoluments. 

Your  Petitioners,  therefore,  most  humbly  pray,  that  your  Honourable  House 
will  be  pleased  to  pass  an  Act  for  causing  an  efficient  Reform  in  the  Commons' 
House  of  Parliament,  in  order  that  such  Parliament  may  adopt  the  measures 
necessary  to  effect  the  following  purposes  : — 

1.  An  appropriation  of  a  part  of  the  public  property,  commonly  called  Church 

property,  to  the  liquidation  of  the  Debt. 

2.  A  reduction  of  the  Standing  Army,  including  Staff,  Barracks  and  Colleges, 

to  a  scale  of  expense  as  low  as  that  of  the  army  before  the  last  war. 

3 .  A  total  Abolition  of  all  Sinecures,  Pensions,   Grants  and  Emoluments,  not 

merited  by  public  services, 
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the  short  space  of  one  year,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  equitable  adjust- 
ment of  contracts  •  by  these  blu.T-headed  fellows  this  prayer  has  been 
deemed  to  mean  robbery,  confiscation,  fraud,  revolution  and  treason  ;  and 
now  we  hear  from  no  part  of  the  country,  through  any  of  the  newspapers, 
one  word  of  disapprobation  on  the  part  of  any  of  these  bluff-headed  fel- 
lows :  no  ;  not  one  word  of  disapprobation  from  any  of  them  of  a  project 
which  aims  at  the  taking-  away,  and  absolutely  conveying*  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, one-half  of  every  man's  real  estate  !  Tame  as  capons  are  the 
bluff-headed  fellows  upon  the  hearing-  of  this  project,  and  seeing-  it  cir- 
culated throug-hout  the  kingdom.  I  have  looked  well  into  all  the  country 
papers,  and  not  one  word,  not  one  breath  of  resistance  do  I  find  from  this 
race  of  bluff- headed  cowards.  They  could  meet  in  their  barns  and  holes 
and  corners  to  misrepresent  my  propositions,  and  to  calumniate  me  ;  but 
the  bold  proposition  ;  the  sweeping  proposition  from  you,  makes  them 
crouch  like  spaniels;  and  they  seem  as  ready  to  flee  before  it  as  the 
Canaanites  were  to  flee  before  the  sword  of  Moses  the  servant  of  the 
Lord. 


4.  A  sale  of  the  numerous  public  estates,  commonly  called  Crown-lands,  and  an 

application  of  the  money  towards  the  liquidation  of  the  Debt. 

5.  An  equitable  adjustment  with  regard  to  the  Public  Debt,  and  also  with  regard 

to  all  debts  and  contracts  between  man  and  man. 

But,  while  your  humble  Petitioners  are  aware,  that,  to  Reform  the  Commons' 
House  and  to  effect  the  other  purposes  of  justice  and  necessity,  which  they  have 
here  most  respectfully  pointed  out,  may  require  a  lapse  of  months,  they  know, 
that  your  Honourable  House  have  the  power,  and  they  will  not  believe  that  you 
want  the  will,  to  afford  them  immediate  protection  against  further  ruin.  They, 
therefore,  seeing  the  pressing  nature  of  their  case;  seeing  the  abject  misery  that 
awaits  them,  pray,  that  your  Honourable  House  will  be  pleased, 

1.  To  suspend,  by  law,  for  one  year,  all  distraints  for  rent,  and  to  cause  distraints 

to  be  set  aside  where  they  have  been  begun. 

2.  To  suspend  all  process  for  tithes,  for  the  same  period. 

3.  To  suspend,  for  the  same  period,  all  processes  arising  out  of  mortgage,  bond, 

annuity,  or  other  contract  affecting  house  or  land. 

4.  To  repeal  the  whole  of  the  tax  on  Malt,  Hops,  Leather,  Soap  and  Candles. 

These  measures,  so  analogous  to  others,  taken  by  your  Honourable  House  under 
circumstances  far  less  imperious;  these  measures,  so  easily  adopted  ;  so  free  from 
the  possibility  of  inflicting  wrong  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  so  necessary  to  relieve 
your  Petitioners  from  the  daily  alarm  in  which  they  live;  so  necessary  to  afford 
them  a  hope  of  escaping  from  the  pains  and  disgrace  of  the  lowest  pauperism  and 
beggary  :  to  believe  that  these  measures,  measures  of  bare  protection  from  fur- 
ther wrong  and  ruin  ;  to  believe  that  these  will  be  refused  to  your  suffering 
Petitioners,  would  be  to  suppose  the  existence  of  that  callousness  of  heart  which 
your  Petitioners  are  far  indeed  from  imputing  to  your  Honourable  House. 

Having  thus,  with  the  most  profound  respect,  submitted  to  your  Honourable 
House  those  which  they  deem  the  best  means  for  relieving  their  distresses,  your 
humble  Petitioners,  though  they  are  satisfied  that  evils  so  unusual  and  of  such 
uncommon  magnitude  require  remedies  of  a  nature  extensive  and  extraordinary, 
beg  leave  to  assure  your  Honourable  House,  that  they  venerate  the  Constitution 
of  their  fathers  ;  that  they  seek  for  no  change  in  the  form  of  the  Government; 
that  they  know  how  many  ages  of  happiness  and  of  glory  their  country  en- 
joyed under  a  Government  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons;  that  they  fervently 
hope  that  this  Constitution  may  descend  to  their  children  :  but  that  they  are 
fully  convinced,  that,  unless  the  present  evils  be  speedily  arrested  and  effectually 
cured,  a  convulsion  must  come,  in  which  the  whole  of  this  ancient  and  vene- 
rable fabric  will  be  crumbled  into  dust. 

And  your  Petitioners  will  ever  pray, 
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I  beseech  every  man  who  may  read  this  to  be  perfectly  convinced  that  I 
feel  no  pity  for  these  bluff-headed  fellows.  From  me  they  deserve  none  ;  and 
certainly  none  do  they  deserve  from  the  Reformers  of  1817.  I  speak  of  the 
project  merely  as  a  project,  prodigious  in  itself;  and  worthy  of  the  astonish- 
ment of  mankind.  But,  if  I  were  disposed  to  reason  with  the  owners  of 
those  mansions  and  estates,  which  are  thus  proposed  to  be  divided  and  to  be 
conveyed  by  Act  of  Parliament :  if  I  were  disposed  to  reason  with  them, 
might  I  not  ask  them  for  what  purpose  they  were  so  eager  to  support  the 
war  against  jacobins  and  to  give  their  approbation  to  measures  against 
radicals ;  "  Look  at  France !"  say  those,  who  would  frighten  us  from 
seeking  reform.  Well !  look  at  France,  say  I,  and  see  if  you  can  dis- 
cover, in  the  history  of  her  long  and  terrible  revolution  ;  see  if  you  can 
discover  in  the  history  of  that  revolution,  a  change  of  property,  a  hun- 
dredth part  equal  in  degree  to  the  one  expressed  in  this  proposition. 
The  property  of  the  church  was  seized  upon  and  sold.  The  property  of 
the  crown  was  seized  upon  and  sold.  The  property  of  certain  persons 
charged  with  crimes  against  the  nation  was  seized  upon  and  sold.  Great 
outcry  was  made  about  national  faith.  Outcry  as  great  as  that  now  made 
in  England.  But,  in  the  maddest  days  of  the  mad  Convention,  was  there 
ever  a  man  found  to  propose,  seriously  to  propose,  the  taking  away  of  one- 
half  of  every  man's  estate,  and  conveying  those  halves  to  the  fundholders 
by  one  general  act  of  the  Convention  ! 

Talk  of  revolution,  indeed !  There  is  now  a  revolution  going  on 
quietly  in  England  ;  a  revolution  of  property  that  would,  if  left  alone 
(and  it  probably  will  be  left  alone),  be  quite  complete.  The  poor  devils 
of  owners  might  not  indeed  be  driven  out  of  England,  as  the  people  of 
Canaan  are  to  be  driven  out  of  their  country ;  but,  it  is  manifest,  that 
even  if  the  present  revolution  go  on,  it  will  drive  them  all  out  of  their 
estates  ;  and  if  the  project  which  the  Chronicle  imputes  to, you,  were  to 
be  put  in  execution,  the  revolution  would  be  completed  at  once.  The 
tameness,  therefore,  with  which  this  project  is  read  about,  is  the  thing  to 
fix  our  attention.  It  shows  that  the  parties,  that  the  Canaanites  are 
subdued ;  it  shows  that  they  are  conquered  ;  it  shows  that  they  want  the 
courage  to  resist;  and,  let  them  remember  that,  when  they  fall,  they  will 
fall  the  victims  of  their  own  baseness. 

There  we  will  leave  them  ;  but,  Sir,  may  I  be  permitted  to  ask  what  it 
is  that  has  happened  of  late,  to  induce  you  to  observe,  that  we  are  now 
"  in  a  critical  situation,"  demanding  such  extraordinary  measures  ?  The 
Norfolk  petition  says,  that  we  are  now  in  a  state  that  demands  unusual 
and  "very  vigorous  measures.  This  was  natural  enough,  as  coming1  from 
me ;  but  may  I  not  be  permitted  to  express  my  surprise,  that  you,  who, 
in  1819,  could  see  nothing  so  easy  as  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  Bill 
of  Mr.  Peel,  and  who  was  then  so  well  satisfied  that  we  should  soon  be 
astonished  that  we  ever  felt  alarm  ;  may  I  not  express  my  surprise  that 
you,  who,  last  year,  on  the  19th  day  of  February,  expressed  your  convic- 
tion, "  that  the  country  was  in  a  flourishing  condition-,"  may  I  not  be 
permitted  to  express  my  surprise,  that  you  now  look  upon  the  country  as 
being  in  a  critical  state ;  and  may  I  not  be  rather  more  than  surprised  at 
hearing  you  tell  Mr.  Baring-,  that,  if  no  means  be  found  to  pay  oft'  the 
Debt,  we  are  sleeping  on  a  volcano  ?  This  is  a  strange  change  of  tone. 
It  shows,  at  any  rate,  that  our  situation  is  such,  as  not  to  be  very  clearly 
understood,  even  by  those  who  are  everlastingly  talking  about  it ;  and  this 
change  of  tone  ought  to  admonish  people  to  be  more  cautious  in  the 
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putting  forth  of  projects  which  have  never  received  the  stamp  of  ex- 
perience in  any  country  in  the  world.  Numerous  are  the  instances  which 
history  affords  of  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  recovering1  themselves 
by  paying  a  less  nominal  sum  or  less  real  sum  than  they  owed  ;  but  never 
did  nation  before  attempt  its  restoration  to  prosperity  by  paying  a  larger 
sum,  real  or  nominal,  than  was  due  from  it.  To  pay  off  a  depreciated 
paper  in  gold,  at  par,  is  what  no  nation  ever  before  attempted  ;  and  it  is 
what  can  never  be  done ;  that  is  to  say  never  can  be  attempted,  without 
creating  a  revolution  of  property  to  some  extent ;  and  it  is  what  can  never 
bo  pushed  through  ;  and  cannot  be  pushed  on  to  any  great  extent,  with- 
out producing  a  convulsive  revolution. 

Here  I  should  put  an  end  to  my  letter;  but  a  paragraph,  in  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle  of  the  other  day,  taken  from  a  paper  called  the  Scotsman, 
and  treating  of  the  recent  rise  in  prices,  induces  me  to  make  some  re- 
marks upon  that  subject ;  first  introducing  the  paragraph  to  which  1  have 
alluded. 

"  We  know  not  what  the  declaimers  against  Mr.  PEEL'S  Bill  are  to  say  to  the 

present  rise  of  prices COBBETT  has  of  late  become  remarkably  silent  on  the 

subject.  He  and  his  disciples  at  the  agricultural  meetings  affirmed  that  if  this 
Bill  was  to  be  supported,  prices  would  fall  still  lower  ,•  that  their  rise  was  alto- 
gether out  of  the  question',  and  that  the  farmers  would  continue  to  send  corn  to 
market  which  did  not  pay  the  expense  of  cultivation,  until  they  were  irretrievably 
ruined !  To  argue  with  persons  capable  of  holding  such  opinions  would  be  much 
worse  than  idle.  But  now  that  prices  are  on  the  increase  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised were  COBBETT  to  turn  round  and  contend  that  he  only  opposed  PERL'S 
Bill  because  of  its  tendency  to  raise  prices.  His  followers  will  doubtless  continue 
to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  his  statements ;  and  as  his  consistency  and  science  are 
quite  on  a  level,  the  change  is  far  from  improbable."  * 

It  is  strange  with  what  instinctive  adroitness  drowning  men  catch  at 
straws.  I  hear  that  the  Boroughmongers  are  surprisingly  gay  since  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  took  place.  They  are  no  conjurers ;  nor  is 
this  writer  in  the  Scotsman.  And  the  writer  in  the  Scotsman  is,  besides, 
not  a  very  strict  adherer  to  truth,  else  he  would  not  have  said  that  I  had 
been  remarkably  silent  upon  the  rise  of  prices ;  he  would  not  have  said 
that  I  affirmed  that  prices  would  fait  still  lower,  let  what  circumstances 
would  take  place ;  he  would  not  have  said  that  I  asserted,  that  a  rise  of 
price  was  altogether  out  of  the  question.  He  would  have  said  none  of 
these  things :  he  would  have  said,  that  my  opinion  was  this ;  that,  the 
effect  of  seasons  being  allowed  to  have  their  weight,  prices  could  not 
rise,  beyond  that  effect :  he  would  have  said  that  I  always  spoke  with  re- 
servation as  to  seasons ;  and  as  to  circumstances  of  war.  He  chooses  to 
misrepresent  here ;  and  that  shows  his  consciousness  of  being  weak. 


*  By  referring  to  our  note  to  page  52  of  this  volume,  the  reader  will  see 
clearly  what  was  the  cause  of  "  the  present  rise  of  prices ;"  that  it  was  that  very 
issue  of  paper-money  which  caused  the  panic  of  1825.  Neither  Mr.  COBBETT 
nor  the  "  Scotsman"  could  know  what  was  causing  the  rise  at  that  time;  but  we 
all  know  it  now,  having  the  frank  evidence  of  Mr.  WARD,  the  Bank  director,  to 
refer  to,  in  which  it  is  plainly  shown  that  the  rise  was  caused  by  issues  of  Bank- 
notes, put  out  at  the  desire  of  Lord  LIVERPOOL  and  Mr.  HUSKISSON,  expressly 
to  raise  the  price  of  corn.  The  fact  is  worth  remembering,  because  what  was 
done  in  1822,  and  confessed  in  1832,  may  be  done  again  and  again.  We  now 
know  that  Ministers  do  order  issues  of  paper-money  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
prices.— ED. 
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How  could  I  say  that  prices  would  never  take  a  partial  rise,  when, 
during-  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  harvest  of  1821,  I  had  seen  old  wheat 
rise  from  six  to  ten  shillings  a  bushel ;  that  is  to  say,  two-and-thirty 
shilling's  a  quarter?  How  could  I  say  that  there  never  could  be  a  par- 
tial rise,  when,  in  the  first  week  of  last  harvest,  I  saw  new  wheat  sold  for 
more  than  ten  shillings  a  bushel,  which,  only  six  days  before,  would  not 
sell  for  five  shillings  and  sixpence;  and,  when,  in  three  weeks  afterwards, 
I  saw  the  very  same  wheat  come  down  again  to  five  shillings  and  six- 
pence ?  How  could  I  say,  or  any  disciple  of  mine  say,  what  is  here  im- 
puted to  us,  when  we  have  seen,  from  last  November  to  the  beginning 
of  February,  good  malting-barley  sell  for  as  much  money  as  the  average 
of  wheat  in  the  same  market?  Did  not  we  know  that  Mr.  Peel's  Bill 
had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  these  particular  circumstances  of  rise.  In 
the  two  former  cases  the  effect  was  produced  by  the  clouds',  and  in  the 
latter  case,  by  the  sun,  which  so  completely  burned  up  the  barley  upon 
the  light  lands,  that  many  thousand  acres  were  never  mowed  at  all, 
but  were  suffered  to  stand  to  be  eaten  by  cattle,  trampled  about  and 
ploughed  in. 

As  to  the  present  rise,  it  has  principally  been  owing  to  the  confident 
expectation  which  was  entertained  from  the  first  week  in  February  to 
about  the  tenth  of  March,  that  this  country  would  be  engaged  in  war. 
Upon  that  speculation,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds 
have  been  laid  out  in  wheat ;  not  to  be  sold  again  immediately,  but  to  be 
kept  for  some  time.  Farmers  have  been  expecting  war,  as  well  as  corn- 
dealers.  They  have  therefore  been  keeping  back,  both  corn  and  cattle. 
Those  who  have  bought  cattle  to  fat,  keep  them  instead  of  bringing  them 
to  marker. 

This  is  the  principle  cause.  Whether  it  be  the  only  cause  we  shall 
soon  see.  This  cause  may  have  been  aided  by  the  two  following  circum- 
stances: first,  the  harvest  last  year,  was  one  clear  month  earlier,  upon  an 
average,  throughout  the  country,  than  it  generally  is.  This  caused  the 
late  crop  to  have  thirteen  months  to  serve,  instead  of  twelve,  a  circum- 
stance which  the  amount  of  stock  in  hand  may  now  cause  to  begin  to  be 
discovered.  The  last  crop,  most  excellent  in  quality,  but  not  great  in 
quantity,  has  received  little  aid  from  the  crop  of  the  year  before,  which 
was  so  bad  in  quality  as  to  cause  it  to  be  applied  to  the  feeding  of  cattle, 
the  moment  the  new  crop  came  to  hand.  These  causes  may  have  pro- 
duced part  of  the  recent  rise  ;  but  my  opinion  is,  that  it  has  been  almost 
entirely  owing  to  speculations  founded  on  an  expectation  of  war.  That 
expectation,  even  if  well-founded,  ought  in  reason  to  have  caused  no 
such  rise  ;  but,  who  are  the  corn-dealers  and  farmers  of  the  present  day  ? 
Those  very  men,  who,  from  habit,  contracted  the  belief  that  war  makes 
corn  dear  and  that  peace  makes  it  cheap.  A  little  time  will  dissipate  all 
these  errors ;  and  will  cause  more  correct  notions  to  prevail. 

Let  me,  before  I  conclude,  make  a  remark  on  one  more  passage  in  this 
curious  paragraph.  The  writer  says  that  I  contend  that  farmers  will  send 
corn  to  market,  which  does  not  pay  the  expense  of  cultivation,  and  that 
they  will  continue  10  do  this  till  they  are  irretrievably  ruined.  This  he 
treats  as  so  very  idle  as  to  be  unworthy  of  being  met  by  argument ;  and 
I  should  not  meet  him,  were  this  not  your  favourite  doctrine  ;  that  is  to 
say,  were  you  not  everlastingly  asserting  that  farmers  will  not  continue 
to  produce  corn,  unless  they  get  by  it. 

Now,  Sir,  I  have  never  said  that  for  a  long  series  of  years ;  upon  a 
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long  average  of  years  and  of  seasons,  when  there  has  been  time  for  expe- 
rience to  give  men  right  notions  as  well  as  to  get  out  of  their  farms ;  I 
have  never  said  that  during  such  a  series  of  years  farming  would  be 
carried  on  by  anybody  unless  it  yielded  a  proper  profit.  But  this  J  have 
said,  that  the  farmers  are  now  losing  their  capital ;  that  they  are  losing 
by  the  corn  that  they  raise  ;  that  if  I  am  a  farmer,  bound  by  lease,  or  even 
a  farmer  from  year  to  year,  I  must  cultivate  my  land  ;  that  my  loss  is  no 
reason  for  my  discontinuing  to  cultivate ;  because  I  must  lose  more  by 
cultivating  than  by  not  cultivating;  that  I  may  lose  the  amount  of  the 
rent  by  cultivating ;  that  if  I  cultivate  not,  I  must  lose  the  amount  of 
rent,  rates,  and  the  worth  of  my  own  arid  my  family's  labour.  Is  not 
this  case  plain  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  habit  of  high  prices ;  the 
never-ceasing  hope,  that  they  will  return ;  the  indescribable  difficulties 
and  insurmountable  reluctance  that  must  be  overcome  before  a  farm  can 
be  quitted ;  when  we  consider  all  the  numerous  and  powerful  attachments 
that  bind  the  far  greater  part  of  farmers  to  their  farms  ;  when  we  con- 
sider these  things,  are  we  to  believe,  upon  the  bare  assertion  of  a  Scots- 
man, who  appears  to  have  been  engrafted  upon  a  Jew,  that  an  English 
farmer  will  not  continue  to  send  corn  to  market  for  two,  three,  four,  five, 
or  seven  years,  which  corn  does  not  pay  the  expense  of  cultivation  ? 

The  error  here  arises  from  the  unaccountable  pertinacity,  discovered 
by  this  school  of  feelosofers,  in  looking  upon  farmers  like  dealers,  or 
traders.  If  a  green-grocer  at  Kensington  buy  cabbages  at  Covent-gar- 
den  this  morning  for  two-pence  a  piece,  and  is  obliged  to  sell  them  for 
three- halfpence  a-piece,  to  a  certainty  he  will  not  give  two-pence  a-piece 
to-morrow  morning  for  the  same  sort  of  cabbages.  If  a  grocer  be  obliged 
to  retail  a  lot  of  tea  at  a  loss,  he  will  give  a  lower  price  another  time 
or  discontinue  to  sell  tea.  Thus  it  is  in  trade:  but,  how  different  with 
the  farmer  !  The  seed  which  is  to  yield  him  his  crop  must  be  in  the 
ground,  many  months  before  he  knows  the  price  of  the  crop.  The  land 
which  is  to  bear  the  crop  must  have  been  coming  on  in  the  way  of  pre- 
paration for  a  year  or  two  before  the  ripening  of  the  crop.  Of  the  wether 
which  is  to  be  sold  to-day,  the  mother  must  have  been  feeding  upon 
the  farm  four  years  ago ;  but,  why  need  I  enter  upon  any  detail  to  show 
the  dissimilarity  between  a  case  of  farming  and  a  case  of  trade  ?  There 
are,  however,  the  leases,  all  taken  in  a  time  of  high  prices,  or  under  a 
hope  of  high  prices  ;  and,  when  all  these  circumstances  are  considered, 
how  very  profound  must  be  the  ignorance  of  that  man,  who  broadly  and 
unqualifiedly  asserts,  that  corn  will  not  be  carried  to  market,  except  the 
price  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  expense  of  cultivation  ? 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and 
Most  humble  servant, 

WM,  COBBETT. 
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TO  PARSON  MALTHUS, 

ON   THE    POPULATION    OF    ENGLAND. 


(Political  Register,  April,  1823.) 


PARSON,  Kensington,  April  10,   1823. 

1  ADDRESSED  a  letter  to  you,  on  this  subject,  in  1819.  Since  that  time 
a  third  Population  Return  has  been  laid  before  Parliament.  At  that  time 
very  small  was  the  chance  of  obtaining  attention.  The  Boroughmongers 
were  yet  gay.  The  consequences  of  the  g'lorious  war  had  not  been  so 
much  felt  as  at  present.  I  think,  that,  now,  there  is  better  chance  of 
making  some  impression  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  here  is  a  humbug  to  be  ex- 
posed ;  and,  to  expose  it  is  a  duty.  The  exposure  will,  at  the  least,  serve 
to  show  the  people  of  other  countries  how  those  of  this  boasting  country 
are  cajoled  and  duped. 

There  is  an  opinion  existing,  that  the  people  of  these  islands  have,  of 
late  years,  greatly  increased  in  number.  This  is  a  singular  thing  upon 
the  very  face  of  it.  Why  should  it  be  ?  There  seems,  as  Mr.  GODWIN 
says,  "  no  reason"  for  such  an  opinion.  But,  it  prevails,  and  to  appear 
to  doubt  of  the  fact  is  likely  to  excite  wonder  amongst  the  greater  part 
of  companies.  Yet,  why  should  it  be?  Why  should  English  people 
take,  all  at  once,  or,  of  late  years,  to  breeding  more  than  formerly  ?  Why 
should  they  die  less  in  proportion  to  the  births  ?  In  short,  why  should 
they  increase  in  number  ? 

Never  was  such  a  thing  suspected  till  you  wrote  your  book  on  popula- 
tion. You  found  the  Boroughmongers  greatly  puzzled  to  account  for  the 
increase  of  the  paupers ;  and  you  invented  for  their  use  this  increase  of 
population.  It  was  plain  enough  that  the  people  had  been  made  paupers 
by  the  robberies  committed  on  them  by  the  means  of  paper-money ;  it 
was  plain  enough,  that  paper-money  and  taxes  had  produced  the  increase 
of  paupers  ;  but  this  was  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  tell  the  Boroughmongers, 
to  please  whom  there  must  be  some  cause  found  out  that  cast  no  blame 
upon  them.  Hence  your  book,  to  prove,  that  men  increase  faster  than 
the  means  of  feeding  them,  unless  there  be  some  "  restraint "  on  them, 
as  to  their  marrying  and  breeding.  This  was  a  grand  discovery  for  the 
Boroughmongers ;  and,  it  was  still  better,  when  you  found  out,  that  it 
was  right  to  check  this  increase  of  population  by  cutting  off  parish  re- 
lief \  This  was  delightful.  What  an  excellent  parson,  to  make  such  a 
humane  discovery  for  the  Boroughmongers  ! 

Your  assertions  were  these :  first,  that  there  is  a  principle  which  is  con- 
tinually at  work  to  cause  an  increase  of  population ;  second,  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  this  principle  should  be  checked  ;  third,  that  in  England  it 
has  not  been  checked,  but,  on  the  contrary,  encouraged  by  the  giving  of 
parish  relief  to  the  poor  ;  fourth,  that  this  encouragement  was  the  cause 
of  great  evil  to  the  country ;  fifth,  that  it  caused  the  paupers  to  increase 
in  number  and  the  poor-rates  to  increase  in  amount ;  sixth,  that  a  law 
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ought  to  be  passed  to  prevent  any  relief  being  given  to  people  wbo  should 
"friarry  after  such  a  day,  or  to  the  children  proceeding  from  any  marriage 
taking  place  after  such  a  day.  Here,  however,  I  must  take  your  own 
words.  Those  infamous  words  are  these  :  "To  this  end  I  should  propose 
"  a  regulation  to  be  made,  declaring,  that  no  child  born  from  any  mar- 
"  riage  taking  place  after  the  expiration  of  a  year  from  the  date  of  the 
"  law;  and  no  illegitimate  child  from  two  years  from  the  same  date, 
"  should  ever  be  entitled  to  parish  assistance.  After  the  public  notice, 
*'  which  I  have  proposed,  had  been  given,  to  the  punishment  of  nature 
"HE  should  be  left;  the  punishment  of  severe  want :  all  parish  assist- 
"  ance  should  be  rigidly  denied  him.  HE  should  be  taught  that  the  laws 
•'  of  nature  had  doomed  him  and  his  family  to  starve  ;  that  HE  had  no 
"  claim  on  society  for  the  smallest  portion  of  food ;  that  if  HE  and  his 
"family  were  saved  from  suffering  the  utmost  extremities  of  hunger,  he 
"  would  owe  it  to  the  pity  of  some  kind  benefactor,  to  whom  HE  ought 
"  to  be  bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of  gratitude." 

I  will  not  stop  here  to  notice  the  unintelligible  language  of  this  propo- 
sition. I  shall  remark  upon  that,  perhaps,  by-and-by.  What  I  have  here 
to  do  is,  to  show  the  falsehood  of  the  assertions  and  the  baseness  of  the 
propositions  founded  on  those  assertions.  Mr.  GODWIN  gives  you  and 
your  patrons  credit  for  humanity  of  motive.  I  give  you  no  such  credit. 
Why  am  I  to  believe  that  your  motives  are  not  bad,  when  I  find  your  doc- 
trines false  and  your  recommendations  unjust  and  cruel? 

The  foundation  of  this  mass  of  falsehood  and  cruelty  is  the  assertion 
that  the  population  of  England  has,  of  late  years,  greatly  increased.  I 
deny  this  fact;  and  I  am  sure  you  can  produce  nothing  in  proof  of  it,  ex- 
cept those  Population  Returns,  for  the  full  value  of  which  (when  we  have 
ascertained  the  value),  I  am  quite  willing  to  give  you  credit.  Having 
asserted  this  increase  of  population,  you  next  say,  the  population  natu- 
rally will  increase  if  not  checked.  Instead  of  being  checked  in  England, 
it  has  been  increased  by  poor-rates.  Let  us,  therefore,  put  an  end  to  poor- 
rates  ;  and  then  comes  the  diabolical  proposition  above  quoted. 

I  shall  talk  to  you  by-and-by  about  the  law  of  Nature  ;  but  first  let  us 
pursue  this  question  of  an  increase  of  population.  You  say  that  this  po- 
pulation is  increased  by  the  poor-rates.  Can  you  tell  me  how  it  happens 
that  it  has  not  gone  on  increasing  from  the  same  cause,  ever  since  the 
poor-rates  began  to  exist  ?  Can  you  tell  me  that  ?  Can  you  tell  me 
why  the  poor-rates  should  have  begun  to  produce  this  effect  only  of  late 
years  ?  You  can  tell  me  no  such  a  thing.  You  can  give  no  reason  why 
the  increase  should  not  have  been  going  on  from  the  time  that  the  poor- 
rates  were  first  enacted.  You  can  give  no  reason,  why  this  increase 
should  not  have  been  regularly  going  on.  In  short,  if  it  have  been  going 
on  of  late  years,  and  going  on  from  this  cause,  it  must  have  always  been 
going  on;  for  before  the  poor-rates  were  enacted,  indigent  persons  were 
relieved  by  the  parish  priests  and  by  the  convents.  If,  therefore,  to  re- 
lieve the  indigent  be  to  cause  an  increase  of  population  in  the  country, 
this  increase  must  have  been  going  on  in  England  for  upwards  of  seven 
hundred  years  !  Now,  what  a  pretty  swarm,  if  your  principle  and  if  the 
Population  Returns,  if  these  returns  and  if  your  principle  were  worth  a 
straw,  what  a  pretty  swarm  we  should  be  at  this  moment !  The  poor- 
laws,  themselves,  have  been  going  on  upwards  of  two  hundred  years ;  and 
if,  during  that  time,  your  principle  has  been  at  work  producing  an  in- 
crease, such  as  the  Returns  tell  us  has  been  produced  during  the  last 
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twenty  years,  there  could  not  have  been  existing  in  all  England  above 
a  hundred  or  two  pairs  of  breeders,  in  the  beginning1  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  !  The  last  Population  Return  must  have  fixed  the  thing 
in  the  mind  of  every  man  not  resolved  to  be  a  dupe ;  but  of  this  I  shall 
have  to  say  a  great  deal  more  by-and-by. 

I  before  asked  why  there  should  be,  all  of  a  sudden,  such  an  increase  of 
the  English  people.  I  do  not  ask  what  is  the  good  of  it,  or  what  is  the 
bad  of  it ;  but  I  here  ask  simply  why  it  should  be.  There  is  no  reason  to 
be  given  for  it,  which  will  not  equally  well  apply  to  every  nation  of 
Europe.  We  may  as  well  pretend  that  the  weather  has  grown  better  of 
late  years,  in  England ;  but  not  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  We  may 
as  well  pretend  this,  as  to  pretend  that  your  principle  of  population  has 
been  at  work  here,  \vhile  it  has  not  been  at  work  amongst  the  continental 
nations.  Upon  the  face  of  the  thing,  then,  we  should  say,  this  cannot  be 
true.  There  cannot  have  been  an  increase  of  people  in  all  these  coun- 
tries at  one  and  the  same  time.  They  have  been  engaged  in  wars  for 
thirty  years  past,  and  so  have  we.  What  in  God's  name  should  cause 
us  all  to  have  increased  in  numbers,  during  all  these  wars  !  What  proof 
have  we  of  any  such  increase  ?  All  the  appearances  are  against  such  a 
presumption.  Either  the  churches  of  this  country  were  built  for  the 
purpose  of  standing  empty  ;  or,  at  least,  those  who  built  them,  were  most 
prodigal  of  their  labour  and  their  money;  either  this  was  the  case  ;  or  this 
country  was,  at  one  time,  much  more  populous,  throughout  the  far  greater- 
part  of  it,  than  it  now  is. 

No  doubt  Lancashire,  part  of  Yorkshire,  and  some  other  parts,  are 
more  populous  than  they  formerly  were.  No  doubt  this  is  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  four  counties  joining  up  to  the  WEN.  The  last  war  drew 
together  great  swarms  round  the  sea-ports.  But,  as  to  the  kingdom  in 
general,  where  are  the  marks  of  an  increasing  population  ?  In  a  Return 
laid  before  Parliament  in  1818,  containing  an  account  of  the  benefices 
and  population,  and  also  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  churches  and 
chapels.  In  this  Return  we  find  several  churches,  several  scores  and 
hundreds  of  good  fat  benefices,  where  there  is  now,  in  some  places, 
scarcely  any  population  at  all.  And  a  great  number  of  churches  and 
of  good  fat  livings,  where  the  whole  of  the  population,  according  to  the 
Population  Return,  does  not  amount  to  two  hundred  persons.  In  many 
cases,  the  population  does  not  amount  to  thirty.  I  have  my  eye  now  upon 
five  parishes  in  Dorsetshire.  They  all  stand  following  each  other  upon 
the  list.  Aimer,  population  160;  St.  Andrew  in  Melbourne,  population 
20CT;  AsJimore,  population  153;  Askerwcll,  197;  Athelhampton  with 
Burleston,  30 ;  .Bitiiscombe,  70 ;  each  of  these  places  has  a  church,  each 
of  them  is  a  benefice.  Athelhampton  with  Bur  lesion,  which  contains  only 
30  people  observe,  has  both  a  church  and  a  chapel.  So  that,  here  are 
810  people  all  taken  together ;  and  they  have  amongst  them  six  churches 
and  a  chapel;  that  is  to  say,  one  place  of  worship  for  every  115  persons  ; 
and,  of  course,  for  about  every  forty  or  fifty  grown-up  persons.  Now,  is 
it  to  be  believed,  Parson,  that  these  churches  were  built  for  the  use  of  a 
population  like  this  ?  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  churches  were  built 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  an  easy  life  for  the  parsons  that  were 
to  be  put  into  them  ?  It  appears  that,  according  to  their  own  confession, 
the  livings  of  four  of  these  parishes  bring  600/.  a  year.  The  worth 
of  the  two  others  is  not  mentioned ;  and  they  are  not  mentioned  ex- 
pressly because  they  are  worth  more  than  150/.  u  year  each.  Give  these 
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two  livings  500?.  a  year  each,  and  then  you  have  I600/.  a  year 
given  to  parsons  to  take  care  of  the  souls  of  810  men,  women,  and 
children.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  such  a  thing-  ever  was  intended. 
No  :  these  churches  were  built  because  there  was  a  population  that  de- 
manded churches.  In  the  next  column  of  the  Return,  there  are  the  fol- 
lowing parishes:  Buckiand  Riper s,  population  61  ;  Catherston,  20; 
Charborough,  26;  Chilhorough  West,  44;  Chilcombe,  22;  Compton 
Abbus,  40 1  Farnham,  56  ;  H ammo  on,  40  ;  Hinton  Paver,  26.  Now, 
it  is  curious  enough  that  these  are  all  rectorial  parishes,  and  that  three 
of  them  are  very  large  livings.  Here  are  nine  parishes,  and  nine  parish- 
churches  for  the  sake  of  taking  care  of  the  souls  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty-five  men,  women,  and  children;  so  that  here  are  only  thirty-seven 
souls  and  a  fraction  to  one  parson.  Just  stepping  into  the  next  county, 
Wilts,  we  find  the  parish  of  Bremhillham  with  a  population  of  16  ;  Cal- 
loes,  20;  Calstone,  29;  Chaljield  Magna,  16;  Dray  cot  Foliot,  38; 
Foxley,  45  ;  Langford  Paver,  20;  Pertwood,  20;  Rollstonp,  39  ;  Sharn- 
cut,  8.  Here  are  ten  parishes,  all  rectorial  livings,  except  Rollstone,  four 
of  them  are  livings  which,  according  to  the  Return,  yield  about  400/. 
a  year  amongst  them.  But  the  other  six  are  large  livings.  Let  me  ex- 
plain this  matter.  The  Return  was  to  specify  the  value  of  no  living  that 
was  ABOVE  1501.  a  year  !  Why  not?  Why  not  specify  the  worth  of 
those  above  as  well  as  those  below  1501.  a  year  ?  Why  the  reason  was,  to 
be  sure,  to  keep  from  the  knowledge  of  the  public,  the  value  of  these  rich 
livings. 

To  proceed,  then,  here  are  ten  livings,  worth,  in  all  probability,  more 
than  four  thousand  pounds  a  year,  to  take  care  of  the  souls  of  152  per- 
sons, amounting  to  about  sixteen  pounds  per  soul,  per  annum.  It  is 
monstrous  to  suppose  that  these  parishes  were  founded  and  these  churches 
built,  without  twenty  times  the  population.  In  one  of  the  parishes, 
Draycot  Foliot^  where  the  living  is  a  large  living,  too,  there  is  no 
church  at  all.  The  people  if  they  go  to  church,  go  somewhere  else,  and 
the  parson  still  gets  the  money.  In  numerous  instances  there  are  no 
churches  at  all ;  but  though  the  church  is  gone,  and  the  people,  too, 
the  fat  living  remains. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  at  these  things,  and  not  to  see  that  one  part  of 
the  nation  has  been  depopulated  to  increase  the  population  of  another 
part.  I  have  given  the  list  of  about  twenty  parishes  here,  which  have 
become  nearly  depopulated.  I  could  give  a  list  of  about  four  thousand 
parishes  in  England  and  Wales,  for  the  present  population  of  which, 
every  man  must  be  convinced  that  a  church  would  never  have  been 
built.  Churches,  indeed,  could  not  have  been  built  by  a  population  not 
exceeding  that  of  the  present  day.  How  were  70  or  80  or  100  persons 
to  build  a  church  ;  one-half  of  them  being  females,  to  begin  with,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  other  half,  being  babies,  boys  or  old  men.  How  were 
churches  to  be  built  by  a  population  like  this  ?  It  is,  therefore,  mani- 
fest, that  the  agricultural  population  of  the  country  has  greatly  decreased. 
There  would  have  been  no  sense  in  building-  the  churches  ;  to  have  built 
them  would  have  been  downright  brutal  folly,  if  the  population  had  not 
been  beyond  all  measure  greater  than  it  is  now,  in  the  villages  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  country. 

When  people  see  new  houses,  they  are  apt  to  think,  that  they  see 
signs  of  increase  ;  and  this  they  certainly  do  see,  where  they  see  the 
boundaries  of  towns  and  cities  extend  themselves  ;  where  they  see  whole 
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towns  rising*  up  here  and  there  around  this  WEN.  But,  to  see  new 
houses  building-  in  towns  and  villages  is  no  sign  of  increase,  any  more 
than  it  is  to  see  wheat-stacks  building  in  a  farm-yard.  It  is  true,  these 
are  new'  stacks ;  but  they  only  come  to  replace  others  that  are  just  taken 
away.  Houses  are  continually  wearing  out ;  and  if,  upon  going  through 
a  town  or  a  village,  you  do  not  see  one  new  house ;  one  house  built  this 
very  year ;  one  of  these  for  every  forty  houses  that  the  town  or  village 
contains ;  you  may  set  down  that  town  or  village  as  being  in  a  state  of 
decay.  In  mere  villages  where  the  houses  are  weak,  there  ought  to  be 
one  new  one  out  of  every  twenty  ;  for  these  frail  houses  do  not  last,  upon 
an  average,  above  twenty  years. 

Let  any  man  take  these  observations  for  his  guide  ;  let  him  go  through 
the  country  towns  and  villages ;  particularly  those  to  the  westward,  once 
so  populous.  Let  him  take  notice  of  the  tumbling  down  houses  ;  of  the 
totally  dismantled  small  farm-houses.  Let  him  look  at  the  little  barns, 
and  yards  that  were  formerly  homesteads,  and  that  are  now  become  mere 
cattle  sheds.  Let  him  look  at  that  which  was  the  farm-house,  but  which 
is  now  become  the  miserable  abode  of  two  or  three  labourers  and  their 
families,  who  are  perishing  with  hunger,  cold  and  nakedness,  beneath 
that  roof  where  ease  and  happiness  dwelt,  until  the  accursed  paper-money 
system  laid  its  fangs  upon  the  country.  All  these  small  farm-houses 
have  disappeared  ;  and  yet  the  villages  have  grown  smaller  and  smaller. 
The  accursed  paper-money  has  drawn  the  wretched  people  into  crowded 
masses.  All  the  laws  have  had  the  same  tendency.  That  mixture  of 
agricultural  with  manufacturing  pursuits,  which  was  so  favourable  to  the- 
health  and  morals  of  the  people  and  to  their  ease  and  comfort,  at  the 
same  time ;  this  is  gone  from  the  villages  and  country  towns ;  and  the 
population  is  gone  along  with  it ;  and  gone,  too,  to  become  a  sort  of 
slaves,  regularly  drilled  to  their  work,  and  kept  at  it  very  nearly  literally 
under  the  lash. 

Accordingly,  there  is  scarcely  a  village,  at  a  distance  from  fund- 
holders,  manufacturing  rendezvouses,  watering-places,  sea-ports,  or 
barracks  :  there  is  scarcely  a  village  at  a  distance  from  all  these,  which 
contains  a  fourth  part  of  the  people  that  it  formerly  contained.  I  have 
mentioned  above  twenty  parishes  by  name.  In  most  of  these  parishes, 
two  or  three  farmers  have  come  and  swallowed  up  farms,  formerly  occu- 
pied by  probably  fifty  farmers.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  a 
man  occupying  land,  which  formed,  not  more  than  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty 
years  ago,  twenty  farms.  Three,  four,  or  five  farms  made  into  one,  is 
a  thing  to  be  seen  everywhere.  And  yet,  as  I  observed  before,  the 
population  of  the  villages  is  decreased.  In  going  through  a  village,  in 
almost  any  part  of  the  country,  except  where  the  funds  or  the  manu- 
facturing establishments  have  an  influence,  you  are  sure  to  see  ten  houses 
almost  falling  down,  for  every  one  that  you  see  building.  In  numerous 
instances,  I  found,  in  my  rides  during  the  last  fall,  houses  quitted,  from 
the  danger  of  their  falling  down ;  and  I  very  seldom  found  that  any  new 
house  was  building  in  the  stead.  I  went  into  scarcely  any  agricultural 
village,  where  I  did  not  see  the  old  bricks  and  other  rubbish  of  a  house 
or  two,  that  had  recently  stood  upon  the  spot  where  the  rubbish  now  was. 
On  the  outskirts  of  almost  all  the  villages,  you  find  still  remaining,  small 
enclosures  of  land,  each  of  which  has  manifestly  had  its  house  formerly. 
They  are  generally  in  pasture  at  this  time  ;  but,  if  you  look  attentively 
at  the  ground,  you  will  see  unevenesses  which  show  you  that  here  are 
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the  relics  of  the  foundation  of  houses  ;  while,  if  you  look  at  the  fences 
you  will  see  gooseberry,  currant,  or  raspberry  bushes,  making1  their  ap- 
pearance here  and  there.  In  the  middle  of  such  little  plots  of  ground, 
you  frequently  see  old  pear-trees  or  apple-trees,  or  the  stumps  of  them 
remaining.  All  these  are  so  many  proofs  of  a  greatly  diminished,  and  of 
still  diminishing  population. 

It  is  possible  that  as  much  human  sustenance  may  be  produced  in 
these  agricultural  parishes  as  there  used  to  be,  though  the  number  of 
hands  may  be  much  smaller.  It  is  very  well  known,  that  horses  and 
tackle  now  do,  in  many  cases,  what  was  formerly  done  by  the  hand  of 
man.  But,  that  there  was  more  land  in  cultivation  formerly  than  there 
is  now,  nobody  can  doubt.  They  produce  to  us  the  long-  list  of  enclosure 
bills ;  but  it  is  curious  enough  that  they  never  tell  us,  that  the  far  greater 
part  of  this  land  was  cultivated  formerly,  without  any  enclosure  bill  at  all. 
If  the  Parliament  would  lay  out  a  few  thousand  pounds  of  our  money, 
in  order  to  ascertain  how  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
was  in  cultivation  before  the  Revolution,  more  than  is  in  cultivation  now, 
I  should  not  grudge  that  money,  as  I  do  the  money  laid  out  in  Popula- 
tion Returns.  However,  the  great  proof ;  the  undeniable  proof,  of  de- 
population, throughout  a  considerable  part  of  the  kingdom,  is  this  fact ; 
that  there  are  nearly  a  third  part  of  the  whole  of  the  churches,  which,  if 
the  population  were  the  same,  when  the  churches  were  built  that  it  is 
now,  those  churches  were  built  by  crazy  people.  They  were  built  with- 
out any  reason  for  building  them.  Many  of  them  stand  within  a  mile  of 
each  other  ;  and  it  frequently  happens,  that  the  two  parishes  do  not  now 
contain  people  enough,  allowing  for  sick  people,  and  little  children,  and 
for  those  that  must  stay  at  home  to  take  care  of  the  house  or  of  the 
cattle  :  it  frequently  happens  that  the  two  parishes  do  not,  if  you  make 
these  allowances,  contain  people  enough  to  fill  one  pew  !  It  is  monstrous, 
then,  to  suppose  that  these  parishes  have  not,  in  a  great  measure,  been 
depopulated.  How  are  we  to  believe  that  people  could  have  built  churches 
unless  there  had  been  numbers  sufficient  to  fill  them  ?  It  is  not  in  one, 
two,  or  three,  but  in  hundreds  of  instances,  that  the  churches  are  now 
wholly  gone ;  and  the  people  are  left  to  straggle  to  the  next  parish- 
church,  while  the  parson,  however,  takes  care  to  sack  the  amount  of  the 
benefice,  notwithstanding  the  notorious  fact,  that,  when  tithes  were 
founded,  a  fourth  part  of  them  was  allotted  to  the  building,  the  repairing- 
and  the  beautifying  of  the  churches.  All  this  seems  now  to  be  forg-otten. 
The  churches  are,  in  many  cases,  suffered  to  tumble  down ;  the  parson 
continues  to  pocket  the  amount  of  the  tithes  ;  and  the  paternal  govern- 
ment brags  of  the  increase  of  its  family. 

The  size,  the  size  of  the  churches ;  this  alone  would  be  enough  to  con- 
vince any  man  of  sound  judgment,  that  there  has  been  a  prodigious  de- 
crease in  the  population  of  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  curious 
Return  of  which  I  have  spoken  above,  professes  to  have  in  view  to  as- 
certain how  many  people  the  several  churches  will  hold.  So  that,  one 
naturally  is  inclined  to  look  with  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  to  what  is  said 
iipon  this  subject,  in  cases  where  the  population  is  reduced  to  a  mere 
nothing.  Let  us  take  a  little  list  here.  The  parish  of  BREMHILLHAM 
contains  sixteen  persons  altogether.  The  parish  is  a  rectory.  The  par- 
son is  required  to  write  down,  "  number  of  persons  they  can  contain  ;" 
that  is  to  say,  number  of  persons  the  churches  can  contain.  Now,  this  par- 
son of  BREMHJLLHAM,  states  in  his  answer,  that  his  church  will  contain  "  the 
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population ;"  that  is  to  say,  his  church  is  capable  of  holding  sixteen  per- 
sons, supposing*  the  whole  of  the  people  of  the  parish  to  be  at  church  at 
one  time.  Now,  sixteen  grown-up  men  can  stand  in  a  space  four  feet 
square.  We  know  that  six  can  sit  in  a  stage-coach  ;  and  yet  this  parson 
tells  us,  that  his  church,  "  can  contain  the  population/'  of  his  parish. 
What,  then,  is  there  a  double  meaning  here  ?  Is  there  a  little  bit  of  the 
Jesuit  played  off  among-  us  sincere  Protestants  ?  The  church  can  con- 
tain the  population  ;  but  the  pious  pastor  does  not  say  that  it  can  contain 
770  morel  But,  this  was  not  the  question  :  the  question  was,  what  num- 
ber of  persons  they  can  contain  ;  that  is  to  say,  how  many  persons  can 
your  church  contain  ?  That  is  the  amount  of  the  question  ;and,  notwith- 
standing this,  it  is  stated,  in  this  Return,  that  the  church  can  contain 
"  the  population,"  in  the  case  of  scores  of  parishes,  where  the  population 
is  under  foriy.  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  church  in  England,  the  porch  of 
which  would  not  hold  twenty  men.  Certainly  not  one,  the  chancel  of 
which  would  not  hold  a  hundred  men,  standing  upright;  and,  perhaps, 
there  is  not  one  that  would  not  hold  more  than  three  hundred.  We  have 
seen  above  that  there  are  eight  people  living  in  SHARNCUT,  in  the  Re- 
turn, the  rector  (for  this  is  a  rectorial  living,)  says  that  his  church  can 
hold  eight  people  !  And  this  he  signs  with  bis  name ;  and  it  is  sent  by 
the  bishop ;  and  the  bishop  sends  it  to  the  King  in  council ;  and  the  King 
in  council  lays  it  before  Parliament.  So  that,  here  is  the  Parliament  in- 
formed, and  here  is  the  nation  taxed  to  pay  for  the  printing  of  the 
information,  that  there  is  a  church  at  SHARNCUT  in  Wiltshire,  that  "  can 
contain"  eight  living  souls;  a  whole  eight  of  them,  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  After  this  it  must  be  a  pretty  beastly  people  to  be  guided  by  these 
Returns.  The  thing  to  remark  with  regard  to  this  Return,  is  the  cavalier- 
like  impudence  of  it.  It  is  manifest  that  the  question  was  intended  to  get 
an  account  of  what  number  each  church  would  contain,  when  it  was  suf- 
ficiently filled.  There  was  no  sense  in  the  question  if  this  was  not  the 
object  of  it ;  and,  yet,  here  is  a  man  to  take  his  pen  and  write  down  the 
figure  eight,  against  this  question,  and  send  it  off  to  the  bishop  without 
any  ceremony.  In  all  probability  his  church  would  contain  several  hun- 
dreds of  persons.  I  never  yet  saw  a  church  that  would  not.  It  is  very 
seldom,  indeed,  that  the  meanest  and  most  miserable  country  church  is 
less,  in  the  clear,  than  fifty  feet  long.  Cut  off  a  bit  for  a  belfry  and 
leave  a  piece  for  the  communion  table,  and  you  have  still  a  room  thirty 
feet  long,  at  least,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  wide.  Two  rows  of 
people,  sitting  on  benches  up  the  middle  of  this  room  will  make  three 
score".  There  are  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  pews  generally  in  such  a  place. 
It  must  be  a  miserable  hole  that  has  not  a  gallery  to  contain  a  hundred. 
Add  a  few  cross  benches  here  and  there.  But,  why  need  I  make  any 
such  calculations,  when  it  is  notorious,  that  Methodist  meeting-houses, 
not  a  quarter  part  so  big  as  the  smallest  church  in  the  kingdom,  contain 
two  or  three  hundred  persons  each. 

It  is  impossible,  then,  to  believe  anything  in  these  Returns,  if  the  facts 
stated  make  in  favour  of  the  parties.  When  they  were  compelled  to 
state  that  the  parish  contained  but  ciyht  people,  and,  in  other  cases,  six- 
teen, twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and  so  on.  When  they  were  putting  down 
these  numbers,  it  would  have  been  awkward  to  say  that  the  church  was 
capable  of  containing  two  or  three  hundred  persons  ;  for,  that  would 
naturally  lead  the  mind  back,  as  my  mind  is  now  led  back,  to  the 
question  :  What  were  these  churches  built  for  ?  Then  I  proceed 
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to  ask ;  What,  in  God's  name,  were  the  tithes  granted  for,  in  cases 
like  these  ?  And,  since  the  population  is  gone ;  since  there  are 
no  souls  to  take  care  of  ;  why  are  there  benetices  wherewith  to 
maintain  parsons  ?  If  our  population  be  increasing  too  fast,  why 
not  check  it  amongst  the  breed  of  parsons  ?  If  the  population  be 
removed,  so  that  the  churches  are  not  wanted  in  the  places  where  they 
were  built,  and  that  churches  are  wanted  in  other  places;  if  this  be  the 
case,  10 hy  tax  the  people  for  the  building  of  new  churches  ?  Why  not 
take  the  amount  of  the  tithes  in  those  parishes  where  there  are  no 
churches  now,  or  from  which  the  population  has  departed,  why  not  take 
the  amount  of  these  tithes,  and  expend  them  on  the  building  of  these 
new  churches,  and  in  finding  parsons  for  these  new  churches  ?  At 
CATESBY,  in  Northamptonshire,  there  are  a  hundred  and  seventeen  peo- 
ple ;  the  living  is  a  rich  vicarage ;  but  there  is  neither  church  nor  chapel. 
At  STUTYBY  in  the  same  county,  which  is  a  rectorial  living,  which  con- 
tains thirty-two  people,  there  is  neither  church  nor  chapel.  At  HORN- 
FIELD,  and  at  MARTJNSTHORB  in  Rutlandshire,  there  is  neither  church  nor 
chapel.  The  former  parish  contains  twenty-seven  people,  and  the  latter 
parish  contains  Jive  people.  But  the  livings  are  worth  something.  Ac- 
cording to  the  confession  of  the  parson  himself  the  care  of  the  five  souls 
yields  him  sixty-six  pounds  a-year !  That  is  to  say,  twelve  pounds,  ten 
shillings  per  annum  per  soul !  The  parish  of  HASLEBURY  in  Wiltshire 
has  written  against  it,  as  follows  :  "A  rectory  :  a  very  small  parish,  two 
or  three  families.  No  church  or  chapel:  the  parishioners  go  to  Box." 
This  Box  is  an  adjoining  parish.  But  it  is  clear  that  they  must  go  to  the 
devil,  if  they  had  nothing  for  it  but  their  own  church.  "  A  very  smalt 
parish,"  the  parson  says,  but  he  does  not  say  very  small  tithes.  The 
amount  of  the  tithes  is  left  blank.  That  amount  is,  therefore,  confessed 
to  be  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a-year ;  this  is  confessed  by 
the  sum  being  left  blank ;  and  it  may  be  six  or  seven  hundreds  a-year, 
and  very  probably  is. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  pretty  scene !  Parishes  in  great  numbers, 
without  any  churches  at  all,  while  the  people  are  taxed  to  build  new 
churches  elsewhere;  but  while  these  rectors  and  vicars  still  retain  all  the 
tithes  in  the  places  where  they  have  suffered  the  churches  to  tumble  down. 
Nay,  while  this  has  been  going  on  ;  while  the  churches  have  been  tum- 
bling down,  and  the  parsons  receiving  the  tithes  at  the  same  time;  while 
two  or  three  livings  have  been  suffered  to  be  possessed  by  one  and  the 
same  parson,  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year  have  been  voted  out  of 
the  public  money,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  parsons  of  tins  church  ! 
And  never  have  you,  PARSON  MALTHUS,  proposed  to  check  the  breeding 
of  these  parsons,  or  to  leave  them  to  the  law  of  nature. 

To  return,  for  a  moment,  to  the  churches,  Mr.  WHITE,  in  his  account 
of  SELBORNE,  observes,  that  the  population  of  the  parish  must  have  been 
much  greater  formerly  than  it  was  when  he  wrote,  because,  says  he,  the 
church  is  now  so  much  larger  than  is  necessary  to  hold  the  parishioners. 
I  should  stop  here  to  express  my  acknowledgments  to  two  gentlemen  who 
have  had  the  great  goodness  to  send  me  a  copy,  each  of  them,  of  Mr. 
WHITE'S  book,  which  I  have  read  with  great  attention,  and  in  which  I 
have  found  a  great  deal  of  entertainment.  Mr.  WHITE  wrote  in  the  year 
1788  or  thereabouts.  He  says  that  the  parish  must  have  been  much 
more  populous  than  it  then  was,  seeing  that  the  church  was  much  too 
large  for  the  number  of  inhabitants.  He  says,  also,  that  the  burying- 
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ground  was  once  larger  than  it  is,  or,  rather,  than  it  was  when  he  wrote. 
He  gives  an  account  of  six  or  seven  mills  having  been,  where  there  was 
no  mill  at  all,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote.  It  is  curious  enough,  that, 
in  the  Return,  of  which  I  have  spoken  above,  which  was  sent  by  the 
bishops  to  the  King  in  Council,  and  by  the  King*  in  Council  to  the  Par- 
liament ;  in  this  Return  it  is  stated,  that  the  parish  of  SELBORNE  contains 
770  persons;  and  that  the  church  will  contain,  560  persons  !  This  is  a 
droll  affair  !  Here  this  half-depopulated  village  has  not  got  a  church  big 
enough  to  hold  its  people;  though,  in  1788,  Mr.  WHITE,  the  vicar  of 
the  parish,  said  that  the  church  was  a  great  deal  too  big.  Perhaps,  in- 
deed, those  who  made  out  this  Return,  might,  if  you  were  to  put  it  home 
to  them,  say  that  they  meant  the  church  would  contain  the  560  persons; 
but  that  they  did  not  mean  that  it  was  not  big  enough  for  a  parish  of 
770  persons,  seeing  that  not  one-half  of  the  people  are  ever  at  church 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  However,  we  have,  in  this  case,  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  church,  which  Mr.  WHITE  says,  leaving  out  the  chancel,  is 
fifty-four  feet  long  and  forty-seven  feet  wide.  He  says  there  are  three 
aisles,  which,  1  suppose,  are  about  each  forty  feet  long.  A  double  row 
seated  up  these  aisles  would  hold  about  240  persons.  The  area  of  the 
church  is  2538  square  feet.  So  that,  supposing  there  to  be  neither  gal- 
lery nor  bench  of  any  sort,  here  are  three  square  feet  and  a  quarter  upon 
the  pavement  for  every  soul  in  the  parish.  And  yet  this  Return  says 
that  the  church  will  hold  560  people  ;  and  if  the  Return  be  not  perfectly 
Jesuitical,  it  must  mean  that  the  church  will  hold  no  more  than  560. 
Thus,  then,  we  have  seen  what  these  Returns  are  worth ;  that  is  to  say, 
we  have  seen,  that  they  are  never  to  be  relied  upon  in  any  case,  except 
where  they  tell  against  the  wishes  of  the  parties  who  make  them. 

The  size  of  the  churches  is  a  thing  of  great  consequence.  We  find 
them,  throughout  the  agricultural  part  of  the  country,  to  be  out  of  all 
reason  too  large.  I  have  shown  that  there  are  many  hundreds  of  parishes, 
the  whole  population  of  each  of  which,  might  be  placed  in  the  pon-.he.s 
of  the  church.  I  have  given  instances  of  several  parishes,  the  present 
population  of  each  of  which  might  be  put  into  a  stage-coach.  I  have 
given  instances,  or,  at  least,  have  stated  that  there  are  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  parishes,  the  present  population  of  each  of  which  do  not 
amount  to  a  hundred  ;  and  that  there  are  several  thousands  of  parishes, 
the  present  population  of  which  does  not  amount  to  two  hundred.  There 
were  about  ten  thousand  churches  in  England;  and,  at  this  very  moment, 
the  whole  of  the  present  population  could,  except  in  those  parts  where 
men  have  been  drawn  together  by  the  paper- money,  be  not  only  accom- 
modated with  these  churches ;  but,  with  the  help  of  a  little  straw  in  each 
parish,  actually  hidden  under  the  roofs  of  these  churches. 

Back  I  come  then,  after  exhibiting  all  these  very  suspicious  circum- 
stances relative  to  these  Clerical  Returns ;  back  I  come  to  inquire  once 
more,  what  ground  there  can  be  for  supposing  that  the  population  of 
England  has  increased.  Here  we  have  a  whole  list  of  parishes  actually 
wasting  away  to  nothing.  This  is  a  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  deny; 
and  yet  you,  and  your  patrons  the  Boroughmongers,  insist  upon  it  that 
there  is  an  increase  of  the  population  ;  and,  what  is  more,  a  great  part  of 
the  public  believe  you.  This  is  one  of  those  falsehoods  that  men  tell  till 
they  believe  it  to  be  true  themselves.  There  have  been  several  of  these 
great  national  lies.  And  there  are  several  of  them  now  indeed.  They 
are- pieces  of  property  which  the  nation  seems  to  claim  as  its  own.  An 
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instance  or  two  may  not  be  amiss:  because,  at  first  blush,  it  appears  mon- 
strous to  suppose  that  this  population  story  is  a  lie.  Yet  it  is  a  lie  ;  and 
one  that  has  great  practical  effect,  too.  It  is  at  this  moment  assisting-  to 
complete  the  ruin  of  a  great  many  farmers.  They  have  read  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  increased  and  increasing  population  of  the  country ; 
and  they  take  it  for  granted  that  the  thing  is  so.  Upon  this  ground  they 
expect  an  increasing  demand  for  their  produce  !  "  Only  think  of  our 
increasing  population  I" — This  exclamation  you  hear  from  them  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  So  that  this  population  lie  is  a  thing  of  great 
practical  effect,  it  is  just  a  thing  to  suit  the  present  system  :  it  answers 
the  present  purpose  ;  and  this  system  sets  all  consequences  at  nought. 

It  is  of  importance,  therefore,  to  make  a  regular  attack  upon  this  great 
national  lie  ;  in  the  setting  about  of  which,  I  will,  as  I  said  before,  give 
an  instance  or  two  of  other  pieces  of  public  property  of  the  same  sort. 
One  of  these  is,  that  the  late  king  made  the  twelve  judges  independent 
of  the  Crown,  by  giving  up  the  power  of  turning  them  out  at  his  plea- 
sure. This  is  a  pure  lie.  He  did  no  such  thing.  He  did  nothing  to 
render  them  more  independent  than  they  were  before.  Whether  they 
were  rendered  at  all  independent  by  the  Act  which  gave  them  their  places 
for  life  is  more  than  I  pretend  to  know.  But,  at  any  rate,  that  Act  was 
passed  in  the  reign  of  WILLIAM  the  Third,  and  not  of  GEORGE  the 
Third ;  and  the  lie  of  which  I  have  been  speaking ;  this  g'reat  national  lie 
was  never  heard  of  till  about  the  time  of  PEG  NICHOLSON  and  the  pop-gun 
plot !  It  was  hatched  up  at  that  time  by  the  GIFFORDS  and  BOWLESES 
and  other  anti-jacobin  hacks  of  the  day.  I  myself  believed  it  to  be 
true  for  a  long  while.  One  of  these  very  hacks,  talking  to  me  about 
it  in  1801,  and  perceiving  that  I  was  gulled  as  well  as  the  mass  of  the 
people,  put  me  right ;  and,  when  I  expressed  my  surprise,  he  said,  "  Tis 
a  feather :  Old  William  is  dead  ;  and  we  have  a  right  to  take  it,  and  stick 
it  into  the  cap  of  one  that  it  will  do  some  good  to."  When  I  expressed 
my  wonder  at  the  boldness  of  sporting  forth  this  lie,  his  answer  was,  the 
answer  of  the  stock-jobbing  press  of  the  present  day;  "  Who  is  there  to 
contradict  us  ;  who  is  there  that  will  dare  contradict  us  ?" 

Another  instance  is  this,  that  no  Englishman  can  have  his  liberty  or 
property  taken  away  from  him  without  consent  of  his  peers.  This  is  a 
lie  of  a  great  deal  more  importance  than  the  last.  This  is  a  prime  piece 
of  national  property.  So  great  a  lie  is  it  as  for  its  equal  never  to  have 
been  heard  of  amongst  men.  In  all  cases  under  the  game-laws  (under 
which  nearly  seventeen  hundred  men  get  imprisoned  in  a  year)  ;  in  all 
cases  under  the  revenue  laws;  in  all  cases  under  the  modern  law  of  tres- 
pass ;  in  all  cases  under  the  vagrant  laws  ;  in  all  cases  under  the  poor- 
laws  ;  in  all  cases  under  the  militia  laws;  in  all  cases  between  servant  and 
master,  and  especially  where  the  master  is  plaintiff:  in  all  these  cases; 
and  in  divers  other  cases,  it  happens,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  that  the 
punished  party,  whether  by  fine,  by  imprisonment,  by  hard  labour,  by 
whipping;  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  happens  that  the  punishment  takes 
place,  without  the  consent  of  a  jury  of  any  sort  !  Yet,  so  grand  a  lie  is 
this  ;  so  prime  a  piece  of  national  property  is  it ;  so  completely  is  it  part 
and  parcel  of  our  THING  which  is  the  "  envy  of  surrounding  nations 
and  admiration  of  the  world  ;"  so  grand  and  so  complete  is  this  lie,  that 
it  is  believed  by  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  people  of  England  them- 
selves. 

Another  great  national  He  was  the  reduction  of  the  Debt  by  the  Sinking 
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Fund.  That,  however,  has  been  greatly  impaired  in  point  of  virtue.  The 
Bank  Restriction  was  another  famous  idea.  The  very  word  restriction 
itself.  The  bare  invention  of  that  one  word  was  sufficient  to  immortalize 
the  inventor.  For  nearly  twenty  years  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  this 
people  believed  that  the  cellars  of  the  Bank  were  full  of  chests  of  gold ; 
that  the  Bank  wished  to  pay  this  gold  in  exchang'e  for  its  paper ; 
and  that  the  Bank  was,  very  much  against  its  will,  restrained  from 
doing  this. 

Now,  after  having  cited  these  instances,  may  I  not  hope  that  people  will 
attend  to  what  I  have  to  say  about  this  surprising  story  of  the  population  ? 
You  have  greatly  the  advantage  of  me,  Parson.  He  that  has  a  lie  to  up- 
hold, and  a  lie,  too,  that  flatters  the  vanity  of  the  people,  has  a  decided 
advantage  over  his  opponent.  There  has  a  taste  grown  up  of  late  years 
amongst  us  ;  a  strange  taste  to  be  like  the  continental  powers  :  to  be  one 
of  CASTLEREAGH'S  great  powers  ;  to  have  whiskers  as  curled,  spurs  as  long, 
swords  as  broad,  rattletraps  as  noisy,  and  population  as  (jreat  \  At  the 
beginning  of  the  French  revolution,  we  very  contentedly  gave  the  French 
three  persons  for  one,  which  we  might  do  with  great  safety,  because  one 
Englishman  could  beat  three  Frenchmen.  But,  somehow  or  other,  after 
the  ever- memorable  retreat  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  we 
discover  that  there  was  not  this  difference  in  the  individuals,  when  pitted 
against  one  another.  One  of  the  great  maxims  of  our  worthies,  is  that 
our  spirits,  as  they  call  them,  are  always  to  be  kept  up ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
is  necessary  always  to  keep  us  fed  with  some  lie  or  other,  to  tickle  our 
vanity,  and  make  us  patient,  under  expense,  loss,  and  defeat.  According 
to  this  maxim,  the  population  story  appears  to  have  been  trumped  up. 
When  the  DUKE  of  YORK  came  home  from  the  Helder,  and  left  his  army 
to  be  ransomed  by  the  giving  up  of  a  great  many  thousands  of  French 
sailors,  who  were  then  our  prisoners  of  war,  the  anti-jacobin  hacks  wrote 
a  song,  a  bragging  boasting  song,  ridiculing  the  French  and  the  Dutch, 
and  calling  them  cowards.  This  song  was  actually  distributed  and  sung 
about  the  streets  by  authority.  It  represented  the  French  as  having 
been  beaten,  and  welcomed  the  Duke  home  as  a  conqueror  !  This  was 
only  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  people ;  and  the  population  lie  has, 
doubtless,  the  same  amiable  purpose.  The  empty-headed  coxcombs, 
down  yonder,  talk  about  the  <; British  Empire;"  being  an  empire,  it  must 
necessarily,  have  a  good  many  people  in  it;  and,  therefore,  we  have  been 
at  work  to  swell  ourselves  out,  till  it  is  we,  and  not  the  French,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  song,  that  are  bursting  like  the  frog  in  the  fable.  In  short, 
to  cry  up  the  population  ;  to  make  the  world  believe,  and  particularly  to 
make  the  duped  people  of  England  believe,  that  there  has  of  late  years, 
been  a  great  increase  of  population  in  this  kingdom,  has  been  a  point 
constantly  laboured  at ;  as  constantly  as  to  make  them  believe,  that  they 
were  free,  and  that  all  other  nations  were  slaves.  Thus  you  hear  the 
Courier  newspaper,  for  instance,  observing  with  all  the  coolness  imagin- 
able, that  it  could  wish  with  all  its  heart ;  such  is  its  love  of  liberty  ; 
such  is  its  innate  love  of  liberty,  that  it  could  wish,  with  all  its  soul,  to 
see  the  people  of  France  as  free  as  the  people,  of  England  are  ;  but  that 
it  knows  too  much  of  human  nature  to  believe  the  French  people  capable 
of  enjoying  so  much  liberty  !  Next  after  the  English,  the  modern  En- 
glish, come  a  part  of  the  Americans,  for  cool  impudence  in  this  sort  of 
way  ;  and  you  frequently  hear  a  prig  from  Virginia  or  Carolina,  or  Ken- 
tucky or  Tennessee,  who  has,  perhaps,  let  a  negro's  guts  about  his  heels 
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half  a  dozen  times  :  you  very  often  hear  one  of  these  prig's  observing-, 
coolly  as  possible,  that  the  French  are  not  yet  in  a  state  to  be  capable  of 
enjoying  liberty  \  I  never  hear  these  prig's  without  thinking  that  that  is 
a  bad  law  that  deprives  me  of  the  liberty  of  breaking-  their  necks  :  just 
twisting-  their  heads  off  as  one  would  twist  off  a  cabbage.  Yet,  this 
abominable  impudence  ;  this  cool,  this  placid,  this  Quaker-like  impudence, 
answers  its  purpose  for  home  use,  at  any  rate.  At  the  present  day  it 
does  not  deceive  the  French  people,  the  intellig-ent  part  of  whom  really 
entertain  the  opinions  expressed  in  my  last  Register  ;  but  the  impudence 
serves  to  keep  up  the  cheat  in  Eng-land.  It  serves  to  make  the  people 
believe,  and  it  does  make  them  believe,  that,  at  any  rate,  the  French  are 
staves  I  It  communicates  that  comfort  to  their  kind  souls  ;  and  it  makes 
them  like  the  Government  for  having  restored  the  Bourbons,  which  has 
made  the  French  slaves.  It  is  all  a  lie  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ; 
but  that  is  no  matter  :  it  serves  to  buoy  up  the  THING;  and  that  is  all 
that  is  wanted. 

After  these  instances,  are  we  to  believe  in  an  increase  of  our  popula- 
tion without  any  reason  for  such  belief,   and  after  all  that  we  have  seen 
above,  tending  to  an  opposite  conclusion  ?     There  is  no  reason  why  there 
should  have  been  an  increase  of  population  ;  and  ail  the  proof  that  we 
have  on  this  subject,  rests  upon  three  Population  Returns,  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  published  by  the  order  of  that  House.     According 
to  these  Returns,  the  population,  that  is  to  say,  the  number  of  persons, 
in  England  alone,  has  increased  since  the  year  1801,  from  8,331,1.92,  to 
11,261,437  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  speak  in  round  numbers,  there  has  been 
an  addition  of  three  millions  made ;  an  addition  of  three  millions  to  eiyht 
millions  in   the  course   of  twenty  years  !     A  falsehood  so  monstrous  as 
this  ;  a  lie  so  glaring,  never,  I  believe,  was  put  upon  paper  before.     Out 
of  what  cause  it  arose,  is  not  for  me  to  say  ;  but  mind,  here  is  a  country 
which  it  is  pretended,   in  these  same  Returns,  did  not  contain  quite  five 
millions  of  people  in  the  year  1700.     Here  is  this  country,  which  took  a 
hundred  years  to  make  the  five  millions  into  eight  millions  ;   here  is  this 
same  country  making-  the  eight  millions  into  eleven  millions,  in  the  course 
of  twenty  years  !  !  !     Bang!  Bang!  Bang!     Let  the  world  produce  us 
the  like  of  this  if  it  can.     The  country  had,  according  to  these  return- 
makers,  but  five  millions  of  people  in  it  in  1700;  and  yet  this  same 
country,  actually  adds  to  its  numbers  three  millions  in  the  course  of  the 
last  twenty  years!     And,  then,  pray,  credulous  public,  do  observe,   that 
the  numbers  increase  just  as  much  in  the  last  twenty  years,  as  they  in- 
creased during  a  hundred  years  before  !     But,  upon  the  face  of  the  thincj  •. 
without  going  into  any  inquiry  about  it :  without  any  argument  or  any 
fact,  is  it  not  monstrous  to  attempt  to  make  us  believe  that  a  population 
of  eight  millions  has  swelled  up  to  eleven  millions  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years,  one  half  of  which  years  have  been  years  of  war,  and  the  other  half 
years  of  distress,  and,  during  the  whole  of  which,  there  has  been  emigra- 
tion going  on  from  this  country  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and  no 
emigration  from  other  countries  to  this  ?     Is  not  this  a  monstrous  propo- 
sition ?     Is  it  a  thing  to  be  believed,  though  upon  the  oaths  of  fifty  thou- 
sand return-makers  ?     If  we  can  believe  this,  we  may  believe    that  there 
may  be  a  hundred  millions  of  people  in  England  in  the  course  of  a  couple 
of  centuries  more.     Indeed   there  must  be,  if  this  increase  go  on;  and 
wh}  it  should  not  go  on,  if  the  present  story  be  true,  no  man  can  give  us 
a  reason. 
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Then,  if  we  take  a  look  back,  we  shall  find,  that  in  1600  there  could 
have  been  only  about  a  couple  of  million  of  people  in  the  country  ;  that 
a  couple  of  hundred  years  before  that  there  could  have  been  no  people  at 
all  in  the  country,  or,  only  two  or  three  pairs  turned  down  as  breeders, 
at  any  rate  ;  and  then,  how  the  devil  came  the  churches  !  They  were 
bui\tfour  hundred  years  before  that ;  and  will  you,  PARSON,  undertake 
to  make  us  believe  that  the  churches  were  built  without  there  being1  any 
body  to  go  to  them  ;  that  they  were  built,  too,  without  hands,  and  that 
they  bred  the  people  in  their  bellies  ;  that  they  made  the  people,  and  that 
the  people  did  not  make  them  ?  Will  you  undertake  to  persuade  us  to 
this,  Parson  ?  Yet,  this  you  must  undertake  and  you  must  succeed  in  it, 
too,  before  you  can  make  us  believe,  that  England  contained  eight  mil- 
lions of  people  in  1801,  and  eleven  millions  of  people  in  1821. 

Upon  the  face  of  the  thing  it  is  false.  If  a  man  were  to  come  and  tell 
you  that  all  his  mares  had  taken  to  have  two  foals  at  a  time  instead  of 
one  ;  or  that  they  had  taken  to  breed  every  nine  months  in  place  of  every 
eleven  motiths ;  you  would  not  believe  him  the  sooner  for  his  swearing  to 
it,  or  for  his  bringing  an  account  of  it  upon  paper  signed  by  his  bailift' and 
his  carter.  You  would  say  :  No,  no,  my  friend  :  you  are,  doubtless,  a  very 
honest  fellow  ;  but  you  and  your  people  are  all  mad.  Yet,  your  population 
story,  is  not  a  bit  less  incredible  than  would  be  this  fellow's  story  about  his 
mares.  If  we  have  been  increasing  at  this  rate,  can  you  contrive  to 
hatch  a  reason  why  the  French  should  not  have  increased  at  the  same 
rate  ?  Not  you  indeed.  I  defy  all  the  parsons  that  ever  sucked  down 
tithe- pig,  to  give  us  a  reason  for  believing  that  the  French  have  not  been 
increasing  as  well  as  we.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  we  have  got  from  eight 
to  eleven  millions  during  the  last  twenty  years,  it  follows,  of  course, 
that  the  French,  who  stood  estimated  at  about  thirty  millions  at  the  time 
that  we  had  eight,  must  now  have  upwards  of  thirty-seven  millions  !  The 
rest  of  the  nations  of  Europe  (unless  you  can  show  us  a  reason  to  the 
contrary),  must  have  gone  on  augmenting  their  population  at  the  same 
rate.  Thus,  then,  Europe  has  received  more  than  a  fourth  of  addi- 
tion to  its  population  within  the  last  twenty  years  ;  and  it  happens,  that, 
just  at  the  end  of  these  twenty  years  our  population-increasing  Ministry 
are  proclaiming,  that,  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  there  is  an  OVER 
PRODUCTION  OF  HUMAN  FOOD  ;  and  that  this  overproduction  is 
so  great,  as  to  produce  a  series  of  calamities,  which,  in  one  particularly 
on  hippy  part  of  our  own  country,  has  led  to  innumerable  deaths  by  star- 
vation ! 

"  Again,  therefore,  I  say,  that,  upon  the  face  of  it,  the  population  story 
is  false.  You  will  say,  "  WHY;  why  should  all  these  people  make  out 
false  Returns  ?  "  I  do  not  say  that  they  have  all  made  out  false  Returns. 
I  do  not  charge  any  particular  person  with  making  false  Returns.  I  can 
see  motives  enough  for  swelling  out  the  numbers  :  I  see  the  old  frog  in 
the  fable  plain  enough  :  but  this  is  not  my  affair :  my  affair  is  the  fact. 
There  have  been  three  Returns  made  out.  1  am  about  to  prove  that  the 
first,  or  the  second,  MUST  BE  FALSE  :  and  having  shown  that,  I  may, 
I  think,  laugh  at  the  third  ? 

The  public  will  observe,  that,  prior  to  the  year  1801,  there  is  no  proof 
pretended  to  be  in  existence.  All  before  that  time  is  matter  of  estimate ; 
and  those  who  have  read  the  book  of  the  thief-catching  DOCTOR  COL- 
QUHOUN,  will  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  what  sort  of  work,  in  a  case 
like  this,  estimating  is.  In  short,  it  is  just  what  a  man  pleases  to  make 
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it.  He  wants  to  come  at  a  certain  point.  If  the  basis  of  his  estimate 
does  not  bring1  him  to  this  point,  he  alters  the  basis ;  that  is  all.  But, 
in  the  year  1801,  we  came  to  an  actual  enumeration  of  the  people.  Here 
there  was  no  estimating1.  The  querists  were  to  go  from  house  to  house, 
they  were  to  take  an  account  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  and  write 
it  down.  From  each  parish  they  were  to  send  this  account  to  the  Go- 
vernment. Each  account  was  to  be  signed  by  the  parson,  and  by  the 
parish  officers.  Now,  then,  here  was  truth,  to  be  sure.  In  181 1,  there 
came  another  Return ;  and,  if  there  be  any  man  in  his  senses,  in  Eng- 
land, to  deny  that  one  of  these  two  contains  a  lie,  England  must  con- 
tain a  more  profligately  impudent  wretch  than  any  other  country  upon 
earth. 

We  are  now  going  to  see  a  piece  of  lying,  which  is  a  real  curiosity. 
The  reader  will  please  to  observe,  that  the  two  Returns  were  not  made  out 
in  exactly  the  same  form.  The  columns  in  the  first  Return,  as  far  as 
they  related  to  numbers  of  persons,  stood  thus : — 

Persons  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture. 

Persons  chiefly  employed  in  trade,  manufactures,  or  handicraft. 

All  other  persons,  not  comprised  in  the  two  preceding  classes. 

Total  number  of  persons. 

I  beg  the  reader  to  pay  attention  to  this  ;  because,  as  he  will  soon  see, 
the  detection  of  this  great  national  lie';  of  this  grand,  this  superb  hum- 
bug, turns,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  this  distribution  of  persons.  Be- 
tween the  year  1801  and  the  year  1811,  I  wrote  several  articles  in  the 
Register,  upon  the  subject  of  the  poor-rates  and  the  population.  I  com- 
bated you,  Parson  MALTHUS,  by  the  means  of  this  very  Return  of  1801. 
Here,  said  I,  is  cause  enough  for  the  sufferings  of  the  labourers  and  the 
increase  of  the  poor-rates.  But,  stop  :  I  am  before  my  story.  I  must, 
before  I  go  any  further,  state  the  particulars  of  the  Return  of  1801. 

Persons  chiefly  employed  in  Agriculture  1,524,227 

Persons  chiefly  employed  in  Trade,  Manufactures,  and  Handicraft  . .     1,789,531 
All  other  persons,  not  comprised  in  the  two  preceding  classes 5,017,434 

Total  of  Persons   8,331,192 


Here,  said  I  ;  here  is  quite  enough  to  account  for  the  misery  of  the  la- 
bouring classes  and  for  the  increase  of  the  poor-rates.  Here  are  five 
millions  of  idlers  to  three  millions  and  a  third  of  people  doing  work  of  any 
sort  whatever  !  Here  are  five  idlers  to  three  and  a  third  of  working  peo- 
ple. No  wonder  that  we  see  so  much  misery  !  And,  then,  I  appeal  to 
you,  in  the  most  pathetic  strains.  "  Come  come,  blessed  PARSON  MAL- 
"  THUS,  come  !  Come  with  thy  check-population  powers,  and  do  put  a 
"  stop  to  the  breeding  of  these  five  millions  of  idlers,  lest  they,  in  the 
"  words  of  Holy  Writ,  swallow  us  up  quick\  "  But  you,  PARSON  MAL- 
THUS, instead  of  listening  tome,  persevered  in  your  project  for  dimin- 
ishing the  increase  of  the  labourers  ;  and  that  project  went  on  till,  at  last, 
it  came  out  in  a  sort  of  tapering  dribble,  from  Lawyer  SCARLETT. 

However,  this  was  a  shocking  picture  to  exhibit  to  the  nation.  It  was 
really  a  horrible  sight,  to  behold  five  millions  of  idlers  sucking  away  the 
blood  and  sweat  of  three  millions  of  industrious  persons.  Five  drones 
to  three  bees  was  making  it  the  devil  of  a  hive  to  live  in.  That  famous 
old  lady  the  Bank  of  England  had  brought  her  family  to  a  fine  pass.  At 
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last,  the  time  came  for  making*  out  another  Return ;  and  now  let  us  see 
how  that  Return  was  managed.  Let  us  see,  also,  how  it  squared  with  the 
first  Return. 

A  new  mode  of  making  out  the  Return  was  fallen  upon.  An  increase 
of  population  we  were  to  have,  of  course  !  But,  what  we  had  to  look 
at  was  to  see  whether  the  idlers  increased  or  decreased.  When  the  new 
Return  came  out  in  1811,  I  was  in  great  haste  to  get  it  •  because,  having1 
taunted  the  system  so  many  times  with  its  Jive  millions  of  idlers,  I  sus- 
pected, that  the  new  Return  would  cause  the  number  of  idlers  to  diminish. 
With  great  eagerness,  therefore,  I  twirled  over  the  leaves  of  this  Return 
as  soon  as  I  got  it.  Ah  !  the  Return-makers  have  been  too  cunning  for 
me  ;  or,  at  least,  the  new  Return  was  calculated  to  bother  me.  I  expected 
to  find  the  Return  made  out  in  the  same  manner  that  it  was  made  out 
before.  There  were  before,  agricultural  persons,  1,524,227;  trade,  &c. 
1,789,531  ;  all  others,  5,017,434.  Very  well,  said  J  ;  now  let  us  see, 
what  are  the  present  numbers  of  persons  compared  with  those  of  1801.  Oh, 
no  !  The  new  Return  took  care  that  I  should  not  see  this !  It  did  not 
speak  of  persons  as  before,  but  of  FAMILIES  !  Why  this  change  ? 
What  was  it. for?  The  answer  will  suggest  itself  to  the  reader  in  a 
minute. 

The  new  Return  stood  thus  : — 

Families  in  Agriculture G97,35.'J 

Families  in  Trade,  Manufactures,  &c 923,588 

All  other  Families 391,450 


Total  of  Persons 9,538,827 

Here  is  a  pretty  change  in  the  space  of  ten  years !  The  idlers  were 
five  millions  out  of  eight  in  1801.  Consequently  the  families  of  idlers 
would  at  that  time  have  contained  five  in  number  for  every  three  of  both 
the  other  classes  !  Pray  mark  this.  If  the  Return  of  1801,  had  stated 
families  instead  of  persons,  there  must  have  been  five  families  of  idlers, 
to  three  families  and  a  third  of  the  other  classes.  In  short,  something 
approaching  towards  twice  as  many  families  as  the  two  other  classes  con- 
tained. But,  what  the  devil  do  we  find,  PARSON,  in  this  new  Return  ? 
Why  we  find  more  than  five  times  as  many  families  in  the  two  other 
classes  as  in  this  class  of  idlers  !  Ten  years  before  there  was  but  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  agricultural  people,  while  there  were  five  millions  of 
idlers.  But,  in  this  new  Return,  there  are  almost  twice  as  many  families 
oTthe  agricultural  people  as  there  are  of  those  of  the  idlers  !  Ten  years 
before  there  was  only  a  million  and  two-thirds  of  persons  in  trade,  handi- 
craft and  manufacture ;  and  there  were  five  millions  of  idlers ;  but  now 
behold,  there  are  nine  hundred  and  twenty  three  thousand  families  of 
trade  and  handicraft  people ;  and  only,  so  help  me  God,  three  hundred 
and  ninety-one  thousand  some  odd  families  of  idlers  ! 

Now,  PAKSON,  which  was  the  lie  ?  Of  these  two  Returns  which  was 
the  lie,  PARSON  ?  To  be  sure,  wonderful  is  the  gullibility  of  this  people  ; 
and,  therefore,  they  may  believe  that  both  Returns  were  true  ;  or,  at  least, 
there  are  some  amongst  them  that  may.  But,  before  they  can  believe 
this,  they  must  believe  two  things  ;  not,  that  black  is  white  and  that 
white  is  black  ;  but  something  a  great  deal  more  incredible  than  that. 
The  increase  of  the  population,  during  the  ten  years  that  we  have  just 
been  speaking  of,  is  stated  at  a  seventh,  a  pretty  good  increase  ;  but  never 
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mind  that.  The  labouring-  classes,  must,  therefore,  as  to  number  of  per- 
sons, have  been,  when  the  last  Return  was  made,  3,787,029.  So  that 
if  the  first  Return  was  true,  and  the  last  Return  also,  there  must,  in  1811, 
have  been,  amongst  the  labouring-  and  trading-  classes,  only  two  persons 
and  the  third  part  of  another  person  to  each  family  !  That  is  to  say, 
only  seven  persons  including  lodgers,  to  three  families  \ 

Such  a  lie  was  never  put  into  print,  not  even  in  a  romance,  on  any 
other  occasion  in  the  world.  The  monstrous  falseness  ;  the  prodigious 
impudence  in  this  case,  puts  an  end,  at  once,  to  all  argument  about  the 
thing-.  One  of  these  two  Returns  must  be  false.  No  one  will  deny  that 
one  of  them  is  false.  Which  is  the  most  false  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  say ;  and  yet,  I  believe,  it  must  be  a  bold  man  indeed  who  would  take 
upon  him  to  say  that  the  last  Return  is  any  truer  than  the  falsest  of  these 
two. 

I  have  now,  I  think,  settled  the  point;  not  as  to  what  the  number  of 
the  people  of  England  really  is  ;  for  that  would  be  very  difficult  to  be 
guessed  at,  even  to  be  guessed  at,  I  say,  by  any  of  these  things  that 
have  gone  under  the  name  of  Returns.  But  I  have  settled  the  point, 
that  the  statements  in  these  Returns  are  not  worth  a  straw.  If  the  two 
first  Returns  be  true,  then,  in  the  year  1811,  the  persons  in  the  families  of 
labourers,  journeymen,  farmers,  tradesmen,  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants :  if  those  two  Returns  were  true,  the  persons  in  a  family  of  these 
classes,  could,  upon  an  average,  not  possibly  amount  to  more  than  two 
and  one-third  of  another,  including  lodgers  !  So  that,  if  those  two 
Returns  were  true,  there  could  have  been  no  children  at  all  amongst 
all  these  classes  !  Now,  we  know  that  this  was  not  so.  We  know, 
then,  that  one  or  the  other  or  both  of  these  Returns  must  have  been 
false.  We  know  that  there  was  a  great  national  lie  somewhere  in  it. 
As  one  of  those  two  Returns  was  a  lie,  what  reason  have  we  to  suppose 
the  third  to  be  true,  when  its  result  is  a  statement  at  war  with  nature, 
with  reason,  with  common-sense  ;  when,  in  fact,  it  inculcates  belief  in 
an  impossibility?  Upon  the  face  of  it,  it  is  false.  The  more  we  reflect 
on  it,  the  more  we  are  convinced  of  its  falsehood.  Reason  upon  it  for- 
ward or  backward ;  adopt  a  belief  in  it ;  pursue  that  belief  to  its  conse- 
quences ;  go  upwards  or  downwards ;  and  the  conclusion  is  so  monstrous 
as  to  make  you  blush  at  your  credulity.  If  the  second  Return  and  the 
third  Return  be  true,  two  more  centuries  must  see  the  English  people 
swarming  like  the  lice  in  E^ypt ;  and  three  centuries  back  (four  centuries 
after  the  churches  were  built),  there  could  only  have  been  a  single  Adam 
and  Eve  turned  down  to  breed  !  Upon  the  face  of  it,  again  and  again 
I  say  the  thing  is  a  lie.  The  Returns  :  these  only  have  you  to  oppose  to 
every  thing  like  reason  upon  the  subject ;  and  one  out  of  the  first  two  of 
these  I  have  proved  to  be  a  lie. 

Thus,  then,  is  the  whole  fabric  of  delusion  demolished.  This  great 
national  lie  will,  doubtless,  live  for  some  time  to  come  yet;  but  it  has 
now  got  a  blow.  It  will  not  be  so  successful  as  it  was.  It  will  continue 
to  gull  those  who  like  to  be  gulled  ;  but  they  are  not  of  a  great  deal  of 
consequence.  I  have  given  the  lie  a  blow,  in  short,  and,  in  the  course  of 
a  twelvemonth,  I  shall  have  pretty  nearly  deprived  it  of  its  powers  of  de- 
lusion. This,  however,  is  only  the  firs't  part  of  what  I  have  to  address 
to  you.  Your  doctrine  of  the  law  of  nature  is  an  interesting  matter  ; 
and  especially  at  this  time,  when  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  hundred 
men  in  the  course  of  a  year,  are  put  into  prison  for  endeavouring  to 
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catch  wild  animals.  No  small  part  of  these  are  sent  to  prison  by  par- 
sons ;  and  yet  you,  PARSON  MALTHUS,  are  for  leaving-  them  to  the  law  of 
nature ;  that  is  to  say,  you  are  for  leaving-  them  to  the  law  of  nature 
when  they  come  to  ask  for  relief.  But  you  say  nothing-  about  leaving 
them  to  the  law  of  nature  when  they  are  in  the  pursuit  of  hares,  phea- 
sants, and  partridges.  These  matters,  however,  must  be  reserved  for 
another  occasion.  My  business,  at  present,  was  the  demolition  of  the 
population  lie,  in  which,  at  any  rate,  I  have  made  a  very  good  beginning. 

WM.  COBBETT. 


TO  WILLIAM  WILBERFORCE, 

ON 

THE  STATE  OF  THE  COTTON  FACTORY  LABOURERS,  AND  ON  THE 
SPEECH  OF  ANDREW  RYDING,  WHO  CUT  HORROCKS  WITH  A 
CLEAVER.* 


(Political  Register,  August,  1823.) 


Kensington,  27  August,  1823. 

WlLBERFORCE, 

I  have  you  before  me  in  a  canting  pamphlet;  and,  upon  your  conduct 
and  character,  as  developed  in  that  pamphlet,  it  is  my  intention  to  remark 
fully,  at  some  future  time.  At  present,  I  shall  use  it  only  thus :  to  ask 
you  what  need  there  was,  or  what  propriety  there  was,  in  spending-  your 
time  in  writing  and  publishing,  "  An  Appeal  to  the  religion,  justice  and 
"  humanity  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  British  Empire,  in  behalf  of  the 
"  Negro  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  ;"  to  ask  you  what  propriety,  what 
sense,  what  sincerity,  there  could  be  in  your  putting  forth  this  thing,  in 
the  present  state  of  this  country  ?  It  is  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  "  British 
Empire  "  that  you  appeal,  in  this  heap  of  shameless  cant.  "  Empire  " 
in  your  teeth,  you  retailer  of  bombast !  The  French  do  not  call  their 
country  an  Empire.  They,  possessing  real  wealth  and  strength,  are 
content  to  call  their  country  what  it  was  always  called ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
Kingdom.  Take,  therefore,  this  bombast  and  make  what  you  can  of  it. 
But,  your  Appeal  is  to  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Kingdom  ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  People  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

Now  WILBERFORCE,  what  do  you  want  these  people  to  do  ;  you  appeal 
to  them  for  something.  It  is  hardly  to  be  believed  that  you  do  not  want 

*  The  Factory  question  is  one  that  will  be  found  in  detail  in  the  Parliamentary 
Reports  of  the  two  Committees  on  that  subject — one  in  1816,  procured  by  the 
first  Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  ;  the  other  in  1832  procured  by  Mr.  SADLER,  M.  P.— The 
case  of  the  Factory  children  particularly  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Par- 
liamentary Commissioners  in  1833,  those  Commissioners  having  been  sent  into 
the  manufacturing  districts  to  make  inquiries.  The  case  of  children  and  adults, 
with  a  summary  of  the  history  of  Factory  cruelties,  has  been  embodied  in  a  small 
pamphlet,  by  Mr.  JOHN  FIELDEN,  M.P.  for  Oldham,  1836. 
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them  to  do  something  in  consequence  of  your  appeal.  You  call  upon 
them  in  behalf  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  In  short,  this  is  what  you 
appeal  to  them  for,  to  cause  the  "  transmuting- the  wretched  Africans  into 
the  condition  of  free  British  labourers."  There  is  a  great  deal  of  cant- 
ing- trash  ;  a  great  deal  of  lying ;  a  great  deal  of  that  cool  impudent 
falsehood  for  which  the  Quakers  are  famed  ;  a  monstrous  quantity  of 
hypocrisy  is  there  evident  in  these  seventy-seven  pages  of  yours  ;  but 
this  would  appear  to  be  the  substance ;  this  would  appear  to  be  what  you 
want;  namely,  to  make  the  West  India  Negro  slaves  as  well  off  us  'the 
labourers  in  this  kingdom.  As  to  "  transmutiny  the  wretched  Africans 
into  the  condition"  and  so  forth,  that  is  nonsense  too  beastly  to  be  used 
by  any  one  but  a  son  of  cant.  To  put  your  meaning  into  plain  English, 
it  comes  to  this,  that  you  want  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  and  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  to  do  something  that  shall  make  the  West  India  Blacks 
as  well  off  as  the  working  part  of  the  Whites  in  these  countries. 

Now,  this  being  your  meaning,  there  is  no  man  who  knows  anything 
at  all  of  the  real  situation  of  the  Blacks,  who  will  not  declare  you  to  be 
totally  ignorant  of  the  subject  on  which  you  are  writing;  or  to  be 
a  most  consummate  hypocrite.  Why  do  you  not  give  us  something 
of  a  description  of  the  labours,  the  lodging,  the  food,  the  drink,  the 
state  of  health,  and  particularly,  of  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the 
food,  and  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  labour,  in  the  West  Indies. 
You  do  not  give  us  any  account  of  these.  You  pretend  to  want  the 
Blacks  to  be  as  free  as  British  labourers;  but  you  do  not  tell  us  what 
you  mean  by  the  word  freedom.  The  devil  a  bit  do  you  make  any  COHZ- 
parison  between  the  lives  which  the  Blacks  lead,  and  the  lives  which  the 
White  labourers  lead.  When  there  were  a  parcel  of  bothering  petitions 
before  the  House  of  Commons  last  winter,  relative  to  the  Black  slavery, 
Mr.  JAMES,  Member  for  Carlisle,  observed  that  he  was  sorry  to  perceive 
that,  while  the  Black  slaves  had  so  many  friends,  the  poor  White  slaves, 
in  this  kingdom,  appeared  to  have  no  friends  at  all  in  the  House.  I  am, 
in  this  letter,  about  to  give  some  little  account  of  these  unfortunate 
White  slaves  mentioned  by  Mr.  JAMES,  and  of  the  laws  which  affect  them. 
You  talk  a  great  deal  about  the  partiality  of  the  laws  in  the  West  Indies. 
What  you  say  about  the  inhumanity  of  these  laws  is  right  enough ;  but 
have  you  Wilberforce,  have  you  ever  done  anything  to  mitigate  the  laws 
which  exist  in  this  country  with  regard  to  those  free  British  labourers  of 
which  you  so  cantingly  talk  ?  Never  have  you  done  ono  single  act,  in 
favour  of  the  labourers  of  this  country ;  but  many  and  many  an  act  have 
you  done  against  them.  In  this  canting  and  rubbishy  pamphlet,  you 
bring  forward  in  the  way  of  charge  against  the  West  India  planters  and 
Assemblies,  the  following :  that  "  the  killing  of  a  slave  was  not  to  be 
"  punished,  according  to  their  laws,  unless  the  killing  were  committed 
"  wantonly,  or  from  bloody-mindtdncss  or  cruel  intention.  And,"  say 
you,  ' '  lest  there  should  be  any  disposition  to  visit  the  crime  too  severely, 
-"  it  was  specially  enacted,  that,  '  if  any  negro  or  other  slave,  while  under 
'  punishment  by  his  master,  or  master's  order,  for  running  away,  or  any 
'  other  crimes  or  misdemeanors  towards  his  said  master,  unfortunately 
'  'shati suffer  in  life  or  member,  which  seldom  happens,  no  person  what- 
"  '  ever  shall  he  liable  to  any  fine  therefore.'"  This  is  perfectly  damnable, 
to  Le  sure  :  this  is  tyranny:  here  is  horrible  slavery:  the  tyrants  ought 
to  be  stricken  down  by  thunderbolts,  or  to  be  otherwise  destroyed.  But, 
Wilberforce,  listen  to  me  a  bit ;  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  parcel  of  people, 
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who  were  assembled  at  Manchester  on  the  16th  August,  1819.  These 
were  persons  whom  you  call  free  British  labourers.  Well,  then,  these 
labourers  had  not  run  away  from  any  masters.  They  had  committed  no 
crimes  or  misdemeanors  towards  any  masters.  About  five  hundred  of  them 
were,  nevertheless,  killed  or  wounded  :  they  suffered  "  in  life  or  member." 
And  pray,  WILBERFORCE,  was  anybody  punished  for  killing  and  wounding- 
them  ?  Did  anybody  pay  any  fines  for  killing  and  wounding  these  free 
British  labourers  ?  Were  not  those  who  committed  the  killing  and 
wounding  thanked  for  their  good  conduct  on  that  occasion  ?  Did  you 
ever  object  to  those  thanks  ?  Did  you  not  object  to  any  parliamentary 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  those  who  caused  that  killing  and  wounding? 
Well,  then,  this  was  all  right,  was  it  ?  The  killing  and  wounding  at  Man- 
chester was  right :  the  thanking  of  the  killers  and  wounders  was  right : 
it  was  right  to  applaud  the  conduct  of  the  Ministers,  and  to  object  to  in- 
quiry. I  find  no  fault  of  anybody  about  this,  mind.  I  am  not  discussing 
this  matter  now,  though  this  matter  will  have  to  be  discussed  one  of  these 
days.  But  if  these  things  were  all  right,  it  being  right  that  all  these 
things  should  take  place  with  regard  to  "free  British  labourers,"  pray 
tell  us,  Wilberforce,  why  a  person  should  suffer  any  fine  for  accidentally 
killing,  for  over-punishing  unto  death,  a  runaway  negro. 

You  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  a  coroner's  inquest  declared  that  an 
English  soldier  died  in  Yorkshire,  last  year,  in  consequence  of  having 
beenover-jlogged.  This  was  not  a  free  British  labourer,  to  be  sure;  but 
it  was  a  British  soldier.  Did  you  ever  hear,  Wilberforce,  of  anybody 
having  beenjined,  or  having  suffered  in  any  way,  for  causing  death  to 
come  to  that  man  by  over-flogging  ?  This  was  a  parallel  case  to  the  one 
selected  by  you.  The  soldier  had  committed  a  crime.  He  was  flogged, 
and  died  in  consequence  of  the  flogging.  Nobody  was  fined  for  it,  nor 
called  to  account  for  it.  Well,  then,  why  did  you  not,  in  fairness  to  the 
West  India  planters,  quote  this  case  ?  Why  did  you  not  show  that  British 
soldiers  might  suffer  in  life  or  member  while  under  punishment,  and 
that  no  persons  were  liable  to  fine  for  it  ?  Why  did  you  not  make  an 
appeal  to  the  "  religion,  justice,  and  humanity  "  of  the  nation,  in  behalf 
of  British  soldiers,  and  of  your  famously  free  British  labourers  at  Man- 
chester 1  You  have  selected  certainly  the  most  odious,  the  most  tyran- 
nical, the  most  terrible  part  of  the  Colonial  Code  ;  and  yet  you  see  what 
a  pitiful  figure  you  make  with  it.  Before  you  set  about  appealing  again 
in  behalf  of  the  black  slaves,  pray  say  a  little  something  about  the  two 
cases  that  I  have  just  mentioned  ;  and  endeavour  to  recollect  the  state  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  living,  or  rather  existing,  under  that  renowned  law, 
the  Insurrection  Act. 

However,  I  am  rather  wandering  from  my  purpose,  it  being  at  present 
my  intention  to  give  some  account  of  the  state  of  the  "free  British  la- 
bourers "  of  the  cotton  factories  in  the  North  ;  and  to  introduce,  and  put 
upon  record,  the  speech  of  ANDREW  RYDING,  who,  some  time  ago,  cut 
HORROCKS  with  a  cleaver.  Your  appeal  is,  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country.  You  make  your  appeal  in  Piccadilly,  London,  amongst  those  who 
are  wallowing  in  luxuries,  proceeding  from  the  labour  of  the  people. 
You  should  have  gone  to  the  gravel-pits,  and  made  your  appeal  to  the 
wretched  creatures  with  bits  of  sacks  round  their  shoulders,  and  with  hay- 
bands  round  their  legs  :  you  should  have  gone  to  the  roadside,  and  made 
your  appeal  to  the  emaciated,  half-dead  things  who  are  there  cracking- 
stones  to  make  roads  as  level  as  a  die  for  the  tax-eaters  to  ride  on.  What 
vi.  A  A 
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an  insult  it  is,  and  what  an  unfeeling1,  what  a  cold-blooded  hypocrite  must 
he  be  that  can  send  it  forth ;  what  an  insult  to  call  upon  people  under 
the  name  of  free  British  labourers  ;  to  appeal  to  them  in  behalf  of  Black 
slaves,  when  these  free  British  labourers  ;  these  poor  mocked,  degraded 
wretches,  would  be  happy  to  lick  the  dishes  and  bowls,  out  of  which  the 
Black  slaves  have  breakfasted,  dined  or  supped.  What!  while  it  is  no- 
torious that  millions  of  human  beings  in  these  wretched  countries  never 
taste  of  food  other  than  that  which  is  not  sufficient  to  nourish  even  a  poor 
pig ;  when  it  is  in  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons  itself,  that 
English  labourers,  once  so  well  fed,  carry  even  to  the  field  with  them 
cold  potatoes  instead  of  meat  and  bread  !  Talk,  indeed,  of  "  transmuting 
the  wretched  Africans  into  this  condition.'5  If  the  West  India  planters 
were  to  attempt  such  transmutation,  they  would  speedily  have  to  repent 
of  it.  If  they  were  to  attempt  to  give  their  Black  slaves  potatoes  instead  of 
the  Indian  meal  and  pork  and  rice,  which  they  do  give  them  ;  if  they  were 
to  attempt  such  transmutation,  they  would  soon  find,  that,  to  submit 
quietly  to  the  eating  of  cold  potatoes,  men  must  be  under  that  THING 
which  is  called  the  **  envy  of  surrounding  nations  ^  and  the  admiration 
of  the  world  \"  But,  and  this  brings  you  to  the  test,  can  you  produce 
us  any  instance  of  negro  slaves  starved  to  death  ?  Away  with  all  your 
trash  about  "free  British  labourers,"  and  about  "  moral  sentiment." 
You  seem  to  question  in  one  place,  whether  the  Blacks  be,  "  as  yet,  Jit 
for  the  enjoyment  of  British  freedom."  This  is  nearly  in  the  words  of 
that  old  canting  vagabond,  Judge  MACKEEV,  of  Pennsylvania,  when 
speaking  of  the  French  nation.  Fit  for  the  enjoyment  of  what,  Wilber- 
force  ?  You  seem  to  doubt  whether  they  be  as  yet  fit  for  the  enjoyment 
of  this  blessed  thing.  But,  surely,  they  may  be  fit  to  be  shut  up  in  their 
huts  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  Apart  of  these  free  British  labourers  are 
so  shut  up  ;  and  if  they  transgress,  they  are,  without  trial  by  jury,  liable 
to  be  transported  for  seven  years.  That  is  pretty  well  for  a  British  la- 
bourer ;  but,  let  me  bring  you  back  to  the  point.  You  never  attempt  to 
tell  us;  you  never  so  much  as  insinuate,  that  the  Blacks  perish  or  even 
suffer  for  want  of  food.  But  it  is  notorious  that  great  numbers  of  your 
"free  British  labourers"  have  actually  died  from  starvation  ;  and  that, 
too,  at  a  time  when  the  Minister  declared  from  his  seat  in  Parliament 
that  there  was  in  the  country  an  over-production  of  food.  This  is  noto- 
rious. This  can  be  denied  by  no  one.  The  devil  himself,  if  he  were  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  hypocrites,  could  not  embolden  them  to 
deny  this  fact.  This  being  the  case,  then  ;  and  it  being  equally  noto- 
rious that  no  black  slave  ever  suffered  for  want  of  food,  will  not  the  care, 
will  not  the  anxiety  of  a  really  humane  Englishman  be  directed  towards 
the  Whites,  instead  of  towards  the  Blacks,  until,  at  any  rate,  the  situation 
of  the  former  be  made  to  be  as  good  as  that  of  the  latter.  A  very  large 
portion  of  the  agricultural  labourers  of  England  ;  a  very  large  portion  of 
those  who  raise  all  the  food,  who  make  all  the  buildings,  who  prepare 
all  the  fuel,  who,  in  short,  by  their  labour  sustain  the  community  ;  a  very 
large  part  of  these  exist  in  a  state  of  almost  incessant  hunger.  The  size 
of  the  people  is  diminishing  from  this  cause.  They  are  becoming  a  feeble 
race,  they  suffer  from  numerous  bodily  ailments  engendered  by  the  poverty 
of  their  food.  Their  dress  is  fast  becoming  nothing  but  rags  ;  and  in 
short,  every  hardship  and  every  suffering  that  labour  and  poverty  and 
starvation  can  inflict,  are  becoming  their  lot.  You  know  this  as  well  as 
I  do ;  but  instead  of  being,  as  I  r"n,  engaged  in  constant  endeavours  to 
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put  an  end  to  this  degradation  and  suffering1,  you  are  constantly  endea- 
vouring1 to  perpetuate  them.  Never  do  you  utter  a  syllable  against  any 
of  the  measures  by  which  the  suffering  of  the  labouring1  classes  has  been 
produced  :  never  do  you  propose,  second,  approve  of,  or  in  any  way  give 
countenance  to,  anything  tending  to  turn  the  villanous  cold  potatoes  into 
bread  ;  and  you  do  all  the  mischief  which  it  is  in  your  power  to  do,  by  en- 
deavouring to  draw  public  attention  away  from  the  real  sufferings  of  the 
people  at  home,  to  the  imaginary  sufferings  of  the  Blacks.  In  many 
respects  your  charges  against  the  West  India  planters  and  Assemblies  are 
false  ;  and  the  whole  of  what  you  say  about  them  is  a  tissue  of  disfigurings 
and  misrepresentings.  But,  suppose  the  whole  to  be  true.  Still  it  is  mani- 
fest from  your  own  showing,  or,  at  least,  upon  the  supposition  that  you  have 
shown  all;  it  is  manifest  that  your  "free  British  labourers  "  are  worse 
off  than  your  Black  slaves.  This  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  characterise 
you  and  your  endeavours.  But  my  charge  against  you  is  this  :  that  you 
do  the  labourers  of  England  great  harm,  or,  at  least,  all  the  harm  in  your 
power ;  that  you  not  only  do  them  no  good  ;  that  you,  the  great  canter  and 
noise-maker  about  humanity,  never  seem  to  admit  that  they  have  anything 
to  complain  of;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  you  describe  their  situation  as 
desirable,  by  putting  it  in  contrast  with  that  of  the  Blacks,  by  the  use  of 
the  words,  free  and  freedom,  as  applicable  to  their  situation  ;  and  in  short, 
by  every  trick  that  the  invention  of  a  crafty  political  hypocrite  can  furnish. 

Thus  far  by  way  of  preface  to  the  speech  of  ANDREW  RYDING,  which 
speech  I  think  it  my  duty  to  put  upon  record,  as  most  strongly  illustrative 
of  the  tendency  of  that  system  which  is  "  the  envy  of  surrounding 
nations,  and  the  admiration  of  the  world;"1  of  that  system  of  which  you 
are  the  eulogist;  of  that  system,  for  the  blessed  enjoyment  of  which  (so 
elevated  does  it  cause  human  beings  to  be)  you  seem  to  doubt  whether 
even  your  beloved  Blacks  are  as  yet  fit.  I  shall  have  a  good  deal  to  say, 
by-and-by,  upon  the  matters  contained  in  this  most  eloquent  speech  of 
ANDREW  RYDING.  At  present,  and  before  I  insert  it,  I  have  only  a  few 
words  to  say  with  regard  to  the  occasion  that  brought  it  forth. 

Some  time  ago,  the  newspapers  informed  us  that  ANDREW  RYDTNG,  a 
cotton-spinner  of  Preston  in  Lancashire,  had  attacked  and  wounded 
HORROCKS,  who  is  a  big  manufacturer  at  that  place,  and  who  is  also  a 
Member  of  Parliament.  The  vile  newspapers  called  RYDING  an  assassin, 
just  as  they  called  the  fellows  who,  in  derision,  threw  a  child's  rattle  at 
WELLESLEY.  However,  RYDING  has  been  tried  for  his  life,  at  the  late 
Assizes  at  Lancaster.  The  account  of  this  trial,  though  very  likely  im- 
perfect enough,  has  let  us  into  the  history  of  the  cause  of  this  attack 
upon  HORROCKS.  In  the  prisoner's  most  interesting  and  most  eloquent 
speech  we  have  this  cause  most  fully  stated.  There  was,  it  appears,  a 
lawyer  by  the  name  of  JONES,  who  cross-examined  the  witnesses  for  the 
prisoner.  This  Mr.  JONES  did,  it  appears,  entreat  the  prisoner  to  desist 
from  general  observations;  but  the  prisoner  said,  "  I  beg  that  the  coun- 
sel will  allow  me  to  choose  for  myself." 

It  is  necessary  to  premise  farther,  that  HORROCKS  is  partner  with  one 
MILLER,  and  that  they  are  enormously  big  manufacturers  at  Preston,  for 
which  place  HORROCKS  is  a  Member  of  Parliament.  The  turn-out  of 
which  the  prisoner  speaks,  was  to  prevent  a  lowering  of  wages  amongst 
the  spinners.  The  minute  description  which  the  prisoner  gave  of  the 
sufferings  of  these  poor  men  and  their  fr'nilies  was,  as  will  be  seen,  not 
inserted  by  the  reporter.  Tlrs  must  have  been  a  very  important  part  of 
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the  speech,  and  it  ought  to  have  been  inserted.  However,  I  take  the 
speech  as  I  find  it  reported  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  hoping  that  the 
public  will  attend  to  every  part  of  it.  It  is  a  speech  of  much  greater 
importance  than  that  delivered,  the  other  day,  by  the  Lords'  Commis- 
sioners, in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  it  forms  a  pretty  good  commentary 
on  the  boastings  about  "  envy  of  surrounding  nations,  and  admiration  of 
the  world." 

"The  case  was  here  closed  for  the  prosecution,  and  Mr.  Justice  BAYLEY 
having  intimated  to  the  prisoner  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  him  to  offer  any- 
thing he  had  wished  to  communicate,  his  Counsel  being  only  allowed  to  examine 
witnesses. 

"The  PRISONER  replied  with  a  firm  tone,  that  he  had  much  to  offer— much  to 
dwell  upon;  but  the  only  difficulty,  and  he  trusted  his  Lordship  would  remove  it, 
was  where  he  was  to  begin.  Am  I,  said  he,  at  liberty  to  begin  when  I  first  con- 
ceived the  subject— when  the  thought  entered  my  mind,  or  am  I  to  begin  at  that 
time  when  the  thought  was  put  into  execution? 

"  Mr.  Justice  BAYLEY. — You  must  not  advise  me ;  it  is  not  your  province. 
You  have  your  own  Counsel,  and  consult  with  him ;  by  so  doing  you  will  be 
better  prepared  to  enter  on  your  defence. 

"  PRISONER. — All  jl  demand,  or  rather  wish  to  be  informed  of  is,  am  I  at 
liberty  to  begin  where  I  like  in  the  course  of  this  transaction  ? 

"Mr.  Justice  BAYLEY. — Most  certainly  where  you  like;  take  the  advice  of 
your  Counsel,  and  take  your  own  time. 

«' PRISONER. — Then,  Gentlemen,  I  shall  describe  the  whole  thing  from  the 
beginning. 

"  The  PRISONER  resumed.  These  are  the  facts.  The  first  time  the  thought 
occurred  to  me  of  attacking  Mr.  Horrocks,  was  at  the  turn-out  two  years  past, 
and  from  that  time  how  it  continued  to  gain  a  footing  in  my  mind.  Both  Mr. 
Horrocks  and  Mr.  Miller  were  unknown  to  me  personally,  but  I  made  every  ex- 
ertion subsequently,  both  to  know  and  see  who  they  were ;  and  the  result  of  my 
information  was,  that  they  two  were  the  sole  cause  of  the  falling -off  in  the  wages 
of  the  spinners.  Everything  I  heard  or  learnt  added  to  that  conviction.  I  was 
then  spinning  for  Mr.  Kay.  We  were  in  the  habit  of  asking  his  Manager,  who 
reduced  the  wages  ten  per  cent.  The  unequivocal  answer  was,  that  it  proceeded 
from  Mr.  Horrocks,  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Masters.  We  were  told  that  Mr.  Kay 
and  Mr.  Paley  both  objected  to  the  fall,  but  still  the  fall  took  place.  The  Manager 
told  us  what  occurred  at  that  Meeting  of  the  Masters ;  we  found  that  many  of 
the  Masters  declared  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  men  to  be  dropt  (re- 
duced in  wages),  for  they  were  receiving  too  much.  Our  uniform  question  was, 
Who  is  the  cause  ?  The  Manager  answered,  sometimes  with  a  laugh,  that  Mr. 
Horrocks  was,  and  that  it  was  agreed  that  all  the  Masters  should  lower  as  he  did. 
It  was  asked  by  us,  Whether  the  Masters  allowed  Mr.  Horrocks  to  be  their  head, 
and  act  as  leader  over  them  ?  The  Manager  laughed  but  said  nothing.  After 
turning  the  subject  over  in  our  minds,  we  all  agreed  to  turn  out,  and  to  resist  a 
decision  which  bore  so  heavily  upon  us.  The  factory  of  Mr.  Horrocks,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  other  Master?,  stopped, — that  is,  not  that  his  workmen  deserted 
him,  but  because  they  would  not  work  in  our  room  at  Mr.  Kay's  factory,  when 
we  went  away.  We  had  two  meetings  at  the  Green  Man,  in  Preston,  where  we 
agreed  to  strike  for  the  ten  per  cent,  reduced.  There  are  regulations  in  all  fac- 
tories, by  which  a  workman  is  bound  to  give  the  master  a  month's  notice  before 
he  quits  the  wheel,  and,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Horrocks'  people  were  turning  off  the  men 
without  any  notice  at  all,  because  the  men  refused  to  go  to  work  in  another  fac- 
tory, and  for  thus  refusing,  there  are  at  this  moment  some  of  these  men  suffering 
imprisonment  for  two  months  in  the  House  of  Correction  at  Preston.  The  men 
were  determined,  and  stuck  by  their  resolution,  and  would  not  woik  for  some 
time.  We  remained  out  three  weeks,  and  finding  on  the  third  week  that  men 
were  procured  from  one  factory  to  work  in  another,  some  of  us  went  back  to 
our  wheels  at  Mr.  Kay's.  It  was  under  such  circumstances  that  we  judged  it 
proper  to  return. 

"  On  our  return,  we  understood  that  Mr.  Kay  wished  to  examine  us  apart,  and 
that  he  would  take  no  advantage  of  what  any  man  said.  But  he  examined  U3  in 
a  body,  as  one  might  say.  He  first  questioned  a  man  called  Nay  lor,  and  said, 
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'Now,  do  you  deserve  anything,  Nay  lor  ?  What  ought  you  to  get  for  your 
voyage  ?  You  are  a  drunkard  and  an  idle  fellow,  and  shall  have  no  loom  here.' 
Naylor  CRIED,  but  Mr.  Kay  added,  '  So  you  went  delegating  and  borrowing 
money  for  these  people,  and  abusing  me  every  where ;  for  that  you  shall  not 
work  here.'  Such  was  the  treatment  of  Naylor.  Then  came  Wilson's  case.  He 
was  also  abused  and  denied  work.  The  third  man  used  so  was  Hodges,  and  he 
was  also  called  idle  and  drunken,  although  I  solemnly  believe  (whatever  was  the 
fact  as  to  the  other  two)  that  Hodges  had  not  drank  liquor  for  five  months.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  say  that  he  was  never  addicted,  but  I  know  that  the 
Methodists  (I  do  not  belong  to  them]  got  hold  of  him,  and  he  thence  dropt  liquor; 
for  he  himself  told  me  that  he  would  try  how  his  body  would  fare  by  giving  it 
up  for  a  year,  and  he  was  in  the  act  of  that  trying  when  this  charge  of  drunken- 
ness was  made  against  him.  I  know  that  he  never,  for  some  months,  tasted  a 
second  pint  of  beer;  and,  as  to  spirits,  I  well  knew  he  took  none.  When  I 
knew  that,  I  went  forward  to  Mr.  Kay,  and  said  what  was  true  of  the  man  at 
that  present  time.  For  so  doing  t  was  taunted  by  Mr.  Kay,  who  said  :  '  Oh !  I 
suppose  Hodges  gave  you  more  than  your  share  of  the  subscription-money  at 
the  meetings,  or  an  additional  glass  of  ale  or  grog.'  I  answered,  'Why  speak  so, 
Mr.  Kay ;  do  I  deserve  it  from  you  ?  I  do  not  believe  Hodges  would  bribe  any 
one ;  and,  even  if  he  were  capable,  why  do  you  suppose  that  I  am  a  man  to  be 
bribed  over  or  won  by  such  means  ?'  I  said  so  because  his  Manager  had  often 
told  me  I  was  the  only  honest  and  not  cheating  spinner  in  the  factory.  I  was 
called  by  him  *  his  honest  man.'  I  answered,  '  Call  me  not  a  man,  for  I  am  not 
yet ' — being  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  It  was  thus  Mr.  Kay  wanted  to 
make  Hodges  out  a  drunkard,  and  me  a  rogue;  and  acting  thus  at  the  very 
time  when  all  the  Masters  had  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  (though  com- 
plaining of  the  combination  of  the  men),  as  I  believe — at  all  events,  if  not  by 
an  oath,  they  bound  themselves  by  their  signatures  to  forfeit  a  penalty  of  three 
hundred  pounds  (which  I  have  been  told  has  been  in  some  instances  paid  by 
Masters  not  agreeing).  This  worked  upon  my  mind,  it  perplexed  and  confused 
me.  /  knew  not  ivhat  to  do  to  obtain  justice ;  I  prayed  to  the  Almighty  some- 
times on  my  knees,  before  I  lay  down  on  my  bed.  Sometimes  in  the  bed  itself 
(for,  my  Lord,  it  is  my  habit  to  pray  one  way  or  the  other  every  night)  to  guide 
me  how  I  ought  to  act  in  this  perplexity.  I  never  injured  any  man.  I  had  no 
disposition  to  murder  or  harm  any  person,  having  no  inclination  to  be  unjust ; 
but  with  the  thought  I  could  scarcely  sleep  an  hour,  I  awoke  before  five  o'clock 
the  next  morning.  The  thing  stuck  in  my  miad.  It  is  false  to  say  that  1  said 
I  would  shoot  him;  my  words  were,  that  I  might  shoot  him.  I  believed  that 
Masters  who  treated  their  workmen  thus  ouyht  to  suffer  something.  These  were 
my  thoughts  in  April  1821,  at  the  time  of  the  turn-out.  I  then  worked  with 
Mr.  Kay;  I  was  also  a  Member  and  one  of  the  Committee  of  the  Preston  Union. 
We  met  at  the  Green  Man,  and  at  one  of  these  meetings  (but  remember  I  was 
not  present),  Walton,  the  constable,  suddenly  came  in  upon  the  people,  and 
seized  their  books,  without  producing  any  warrant  or  authority  whatsoever. 
I  was  on  my  way  to  the  meeting  when  he  did  so,  and  I  met  some  of  the  men 
running  away ;  I  cried  out,  '  You  cowards !  what  are  you  about,  to  suffer  any 
man  to  treat  you  thus  ?  Return,  and  compel  him  to  give  back  your  books  ;  for 
what  purpose  do  you  thus  fly  ?'  They  went  back,  caught  Walker  by  the  throat; 
a  scuffle  arose,  and  one  man  had  his  coat  torn  from  his  back ;  the  constable  had 
thrown  the  books  out  of  the  window,  but  his  throat  was  let  loose  upon  a  positive 
pledge  of  getting  the  books  back.  They  were  sent  back  on  the  following  day. 
This  occurrence  took  place  in  June,  1821.  Soon  after  that  Mr.  Kay  sent  for 
him  ;  I  said,  '  Thou  pretendest  to  be  a  friend  of  the  poor,  but  thou  art  their 
bitter  enemy ;'  I  hoped  I  was  not,  and  inquired  why  he  sent  for  me  [here  the 
prisoner  adverted  to  a  charge  made  against  him  for  spoiling  his  work,  which  he 
denied] ,  and  why  it  was  that  I  was  discharged  from  the  factory.  [The  prisoner 
then  detailed  how  he  moved  about  for  work  at  different  places,  Warrington  and 
Manchester,  &c.  till  the  end  of  the  year  1822.]  Having  been  attacked  with  ill- 
ness, I  returned  home  from  Manchester  last  spring;  I  certainly  did  bid  for 
pistols  at  an  auction-room,  but  why  I  did  so,  I  cannot  tell.  Had  I  the  money, 
I  would  have  bought  them,  although  if  I  really  wanted  the  money  I  could  have 
got  it.  The  ill  treatment  of  the  men  by  the  masters  still  prevailed  in  my  mind;  I 
could  not  get  quit  of  it ;  /  could  not  work  as  I  did  before ;  I  often  spoiled  my 
work.  The  thought  took  hold  of  me,  I  was  thinking  of  it  while  1  worked,  and 
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that  was  the  reason  why  I  could  not  work  as  well  as  I  did  before,  for  spinning 
requires  constant  close  attention.  What  occasion  had  I  for  pistols  ?  I  never 
fired  one  in  my  life.  I  have  fired  a  gun.  7  wanted  to  punish  or  be  revenged  on 
both  the  masters  who  personally  did  the  injury  ,•  but  murder,  or  intention  to  mur- 
der, never  entered  my  mind.  I  have  not  told  rny  stronger  reason  for  wishing 
to  punish  them.  Well,  to  do  it  shortly  ;  the  three  men  I  told  you  of  were  tried 
at  Preston  Sessions,  and  punished  with  impisonment  for  two  months  in  the  House 
of  Correction,  where  one  of  them  is  yet;  and  though  very  poor,  they  were  con- 
demned to  pay  the  costs  of  the  law  jyrosecution ;  that  was  from  twenty  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds!!!  It  was  my  firm  resolve  to  do  nothing  like  a 
coward.  Whatever  I  should  do,  I  determined  to  do  in  the  face  of  day,  and 
before  the  eyes  of  the  world.  As  the  cause  of  the  misery  I  at  length  resolved  to 
attack  Mr.  Horrocks,  but  how  to  do  it  was  the  subject  of  my  consideration.  I 
at  first  was  inclined  to  strike  him  with  a  stick ;  then  I  was  disposed  to  slap  him 
with  my  fist;  but  then,  thought  I,  I  shall  only  be  brought  before  the  Sessions  at 
Preston,  where  of  justice  I  shall  get  no  part,  because  he  is  a  rich  mauler  and  I 
am  a  poor  workman.  It  was  this  reflection  that  induced  me  to  attack  him  ivith 
some  weapon  that  should  cut  him,  but  not  destroy  life.  By  doing  so,  I  knew  well 
that  I  should  be  tried  for  my  life ;  but  then,  thought  I,  that  trial  will  take  place 
before  the  country  at  Lancaster,  where  a  hearing  will  be  allowed  me,  to  shoiu  to 
the  world  the  oppression,  and  the  persecution,  and  the  injustice  of  these  masters, 
and  to  ascertain  whether  the  Government  under  which  we  live  will  permit  to 
these  masters  every  sort  of  combination,  at  the  time  when  if  the  workmen  start  at 
a  single  meeting,  the  masters  are  permitted  to  treat  them  at  their  own  will  and 
pleasure.  [The  prisoner  here  entered  into  a  description  of  the  particular  suf- 
ferings attending  the  imprisonment  of  the  men  he  mentioned,  and  of  the  conduct 
of  a  gentleman  named  Backhouse,  who  wanted,  he  said,  to  inveigle  him  into  the 
prison,  to  catch  him  into  a  stratagem  that  failed,  because  the  magistrates  re- 
fused to  go  to  the  prison  to  examine  the  men,  but  sent  for  them  at  the  Bull 
Inn.]  This  treatment  of  my  fellow-workmen  enraged  me  very  much,  and  I 
felt  it  called  and  claimed  revenge  in  some  way  for  the  calamity  so  inflicted  on  my 
fellow- creatures.  There  was  no  justice,  I  saw  plainly,  for  the  poor  man,  though 
it  had  been  often  told  to  us,  that  the  law  of  this  country  was  equal  to  the  poor 
and  to  the  rich.  With  that  impression  firmly  rooted  in  my  mind,  I  took  out  the 
cleaver,  not  intending  to  kill  but  to  cut;  1  went  to  Church  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  meeting  Mr.  Miller  with  the  Corporation  ;  I  did  not  think  to  meet  Mr. 
Horrocks,  for  1  was  informed  that  he  was  confined  to  his  bed,  and  so  ill,  in- 
deed, as  to  have  made  his  will.  I  felt  the  cleaver,  and  found  that  it  was  not 
sharp.  I  approved  of  its  being  so,  because  it  would  bruise  or  cut,  but  not  kill. 
It  was  my  intention  to  do  him  bodily  harm.  Having  left  the  Church  because  Mr. 
Miller  was  not  there,  on  the  Church-terrace  I  saw  Mr.  Horrocks ;  I  advanced 
before  him,  and  conceived  he  was  the  man ;  I  followed  after  him,  though  with 
no  determined  purpose.  It  is  very  correct  that  I  well  know  what  I  have  done, 
but  I  did  not  at  the  time  know  what  I  meant  to  do.  I  did  not  iv^ean  to  hit  him 
on  the  head,  but  on  the  shoulder ;  on  the  head,  however,  he  was  hit,  though  it 
was  not  my  intention.  Mr.  Horrocks  has  told  you  what  I  did;  I  do  not  deny 
it ;  but  now  it  is  for  you  to  say  to  the  world  whether  or  not  you  think  I  am 
guilty  of  murder,  or  that  I  was  influenced  in  the  way  laid  down  in  that  indict- 
ment. I  shall  trouble  you,  my  Lord  and  Gentlemen,  no  farther,  but  only  to 
thank  you  for  the  attentive  and  kind  attention  you  have  given  to  me." 

This  speech  speaks  for  itself  pretty  well ;  but  many  of  my  readers  do 
not  fully  understand  the  nature  of  the  Combination-law  here  alluded  to. 
That  law  ought,  however,  to  be  understood  by  every  man  in  the  country. 
Within  these  five  or  six  months,  the  nature  of  the  Game-laws  has  been 
made  known  to  the  country.  Those  laws  and  the  New  Trespass-law  were 
but  very  imperfectly  known  before  the  date  of  Mr.  DELLER'S  Petition, 
and  of  Lord  CRANBORNE'S  Bill.  Now,  however,  the  nature  of  these  laws 
is  pretty  well  known.  The  Combination-law  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
known.  Let  us  see,  then,  what  it  is  ;  for  had  it  not  been  for  this  law, 
there  would,  'in  all  probability,  never  have  been  any  of  those  things 
which  finally  led  to  RYDIXG'S  attack  upon  HORROCKS, 
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The  Combination-law  was  passed  in  the  year  1799 ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  thirty- ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  "  good  old  King."  Before  he 
had  blessed  us  with  another  year's  reign,  that  Act  was  repealed  and 
another  passed  in  its  stead.  This  last  Act,  which  is  now  in  force,  was  passed 
on  the  29th  of  July,  1800.  The  first  Act  sets  out  with  saying,  "  That 
"  great  numbers  of  journeymen,  manufacturers  and  workmen  have,  by 
"  unlawful  meetings  and  combinations,  endeavoured  to  obtain  advance  of 
"  their  wages."  The  Act  keeps  on  talking'  of  unlawful  combinations,  and 
illegal  purposes;  but  then  ii  takes  care,  in  the  very  first  clause,  to  declare 
such  meetings  and  combinations  to  be  illegal.  After  this,  it  goes  on 
jovially-;  and  enacts  the  punishments  which  are  to  attend  the  commission 
of  such  illegal  doings.  In  other  words,  it  first  makes  the  thing  criminal, 
and  then  allots  the  punishment.  That  punishment  is  imprisonment,  in  the 
common  gaol,  or  in  the  House  of  Correction  ;  and  that,  too,  without  any 
trial  by  jury.  "  Lord  ERSKINE  and  trial  by  jury  :  with  nine  times  nine." 
Of  such  stuff  as  this  are  the  minds  of  the  stupid  asses  made  of,  who  give 
their  money  into  the  hands  of  HOBHOUSE  and  Company  for  the  support  of 
the  cause  of  liberty  in  Spain. 

Well,  WILBERFORCE  ;  the  combiners  are  to  go  to  gaol  or  to  the  House 
of  Correction,  to  the  former  for  not  more  than  three  months,  and  to  the 
latter  for  not  more  than  two  months,  for  the  first  going  oif.  Two  justices 
of  the  peace,  who  are  appointed  and  displaced  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Mi- 
nisters ;  two  of  these  men  are  to  hear,  determine  and  sentence,  without 
any  trial  by  the  peers  of  the  party.  It  being  very  difficult  to  get  proof 
of  this  combining  for  the  raising  of  wages,  there  is  a  clause  in  the  Act 
compelling  the  persons  accused  to  give  evidence  against  themselves  or 
against  their  associates.  If  they  refuse,  these  two  justices  have  the  power 
to  commit  them  to  prison,  there  to  remain,  without  bail  or  mainprize, 
until  they  submit  to  be  examined  and  give  evidence  before  such  justices. 

Now,  you  will  observe,  WILBERFORCE,  that  this  punishment  is  inflicted 
in  order  to  prevent  the  workmen  from  uniting  together,  and  by  such 
union,  to  obtain  an  addition  to  their  wages,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  RYDING 
and  HORROCKS,  to  prevent  their  wages  from  being  reduced.  Every  man's 
labour  is  his  property.  It  is  something  which  he  has  to  sell  or  otherwise 
dispose  of.  The  cotton  spinners  had  their  labour  to  sell ;  or,  at  least,  they 
thought  so.  They  were  pretty  free  to  sell  it,  before  this  Combination- 
law  of  1800.  They  had  their  labour  to  sell.  The  purchasers  were  power- 
ful and  rich,  and  wanted  them  to  sell  it  at  what  the  spinners  deemed  too 
low  a  price.  In  order  to  be  ar  match  for  the  rich  purchasers,  the  sellers 
of  the  labour  agree  to  assist  one  another,  and  thus  to  live  as  well  as  they 
can;  till  they  can  obtain  what  they  deem  a  proper  price.  Now,  what 
was  there  wrong  in  this  ?  What  was  there  either  unjust  or  illegal  ?  If 
men  be  attacked,  either  in  the  market  or  in  their  shops ;  if  butchers, 
bakers,  farmers,  millers  be  attacked,  with  a  view  of  forcing  them  to  sell 
their  commodities  at  a  price  lower  than  they  demand,  the  assailants  are 
deemed  rioters,  and  are  hanged  !  In  1812,  a  poor  woman,  who  seized, 
or  rather,  assisted  to  seize,  a  man's  potatoes  in  the  market  at  Manches- 
ter, and,  in  compelling  him  to  sell  them  at  a  lower  price  than  that  which 
he  asked  for  them :  this  poor  woman,  who  had,  very  likely,  a  starving 
family  at  home,  was  hanged  by  the  neck  till  she  was  dead  !  Now,  then, 
if  it  were  a  crime  worthy  of  death  to  attempt  to  force  potatoes  from  a 
farmer,  is  it  a  crime  in  the  cotton-spinner  to  attempt  to  prevent  other* 
from  getting  his  labour  from  him  at  a  price  lower  than  he  asks  for  it.  Jt 
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is  impossible ;  statutes  upon  statutes  may  be  passed,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  make  a  man  believe  that  he  has  fair  play,  if  farmer's  property  be  to  be 
protected  in  this  manner,  and  if  it  be  a  crime,  to  be  punished  by  imprison- 
ment, without  trial  by  jury,  to  endeavour  to  protect  the  labourer's  pro- 
perty. 

This  Combination  Act  does,  however,  say,  that  the  "  masters  shall 
not  combine  against  the  workmen."  Oh !  well  then,  how  fair  this  Act 
is  !  And  what  did  RYDING  mean,  when  he  talked  about  the  partiality 
of  the  law  ?  What  did  he  mean  by  saying  that  there  was  no  law  for  the 
poor  man  ;  that  there  was  no  justice  ;  that  the  masters  could  do  what  they 
pleased  without  being  punished  ?  Why,  did  he  ever  read  this  law?  Does 
he  know  the  contents  of  the  fortieth  year  of  the  good  old  King,  chapter 
106?  Does  not  this  law  say  that  all  contracts  between  masters  and  other 
persons  for  reducing  the  wages  of  men  ;  does  not  it  say,  in  short,  that  all 
such  combinations  of  masters  against  workmen,  "  shall  be,  and  the  same 
"  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  illegal,  null  -and  void,  to  all  intents  and 
"  purposes  whatsoever?"  Does  not  the  law  say  this;  and  does  not  it 
empower  the  two  justices  to  send  the  masters  to  the  common  gaol  and 
the  House  of  Correction  ?  No,  the  devil  a  bit  does  it  do  such  a  thing ! 
No  such  a  thing  does  it  do.  However  flagrant  the  combination ;  how- 
ever oppressive ;  however  cruel ;  though  it  may  bring  starvation  upon 
thousands  of  persons  ;  though  it  may  tend  (as  in  numerous  cases  it  has 
tended)  to  produce  breaches  of  the  peace,  insurrections  and  all  their  con- 
sequences ;  though  such  may  be  the  nature  and  tendency  of  these  com- 
binations of  the  masters,  the  utmost  punishment  that  the  two  justices  can 
inflict,  is  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds  !  But,  and  now  mark  the  difference. 
Mark  it,  WILBERFORCE  ;  note  it  down  as  a  proof  of  the  happiness  of  your 
"free  British  labourers  :"  mark,  that  the  masters  cannot  be  called  upon 
by  the  justices  to  GIVE  EVIDENCE  AGAINST  THEMSELVES  AND 
THEIR  ASSOCIATES.  Mark  this,  you  who  have  so  much  compassion 
for  the  Blacks.  This  is  the  happy  state  to  enjoy  which  you  seem  to  be 
almost  afraid  that  the  Blacks  are,  as  yet,  not  quite  fit !  The  "  trans- 
muting of  the  wretched  Africans  into  the  condition  "  of  these  cotton- 
spinners  ;  these  free  British  cotton-spinners,  the  elevating  of  them,  as 
you  call  it,  might,  indeed,  be  apt  to  turn  their  poor  shallow  brains.  You 
are  for  giving  them,  "free  scope  for  their  industry  and  for  their  rising 
in  life."  You  are  for  giving  them  an  interest  in  defending-  the  commu- 
nity. To  be  sure,  these  cotton-spinners  have,  living  under  this  Combi- 
nation-law, a  very  free  scope  for  their  industry ;  a  great  deal  of  chance 
of  rising  in  life ;  and  a  monstrous  deal  of  interest  in  defending  the  com- 
munity !  The  cotton-spinners  are  not,  however,  so  beastly ;  such  com- 
plete brutes  as  not  to  be  able  to  discover  something  of  the  nature  of  their 
real  situation. 

I  shall  not  stop,  upon  this  occasion,  to  ask  whether  you,  Wilberforce, 
know  anything  about  the  passing  of  this  Combination-law.  I  shall  not 
ask,  how  such  a  law  came  to  be  passed  ;  for  there  is  no  man  in  his  senses 
that  does  not  clearly  see  the  reason  for  passing  it.  But,  I  shall  proceed 
now  to  give,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  in  the  speech  of  ANDREW  RYDING, 
some  account  of  these  free  British  labourers  to  the  enjoyment  of  similar 
blessings  with  whom  you  are  anxious  to  elevate  the  Blacks.  There  has 
been,  for  many  years  past,  an  almost  continual  struggle  between  the 
cotton-labourers  and  their  employers.  Recently  there  has  been,  if  there 
be  not  at  present,  a  struggle  of  this  sort  going  on  at  Bolton  in  Lanca- 
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shire.  The  workmen,  in  answer  to  one  of  their  assailants  who  calls  him- 
self Boltoniensis,  have  published  a  statement,  from  which  I  make  the  fol- 
lowing extract.  In  all  human  probability,  no  redress  will  be  obtained  by 
these  people.  They,  however,  have  published  this  statement  of  their 
case.  It  is  dated  on  the  \5th  February  1823,  and  published  at  Man- 
chester, by  J.  PHENIX,  No.  12,  Bow-street.  Read  it,  WILBERFORCE, 
and  then  go  back  to  the  WEST  INDIES,  collect  a  parcel  of  Black  people 
together,  and  offer  them  a  comfortable  situation  amongst  these  "free 
British  labourers."  The  things  related  are  so  monstrous,  so  horribly  de- 
grading ;  so  beyond  all  measure  cruel  and  insulting  to  the  poor  people, 
that  I  could  fain  believe  them  not  to  be  true.  However,  here  is  the  ac- 
count, and  the  reader  will,  when  he  has  gone  through  the  humiliating 
detail,  be,  with  me,  convinced,  that  shocking  as  it  is,  it  is  true. 

Boltoniensis  says,  "The  reports  respecting  fines,  a  shop,  &c.  are  false  ;  and  that 
the  whole  of  the  fines  in  the  year  1822,  including  what  was  charged  for  hroken 
and  lost  skewers,  amounted  only  to  8s.  OJd.  each  spinner,  or  something  less  than 
2d.  per  week.  It  is  easy  to  tell  this  to  the  public,  who  cannot  disprove  it :  but 
the  public  will  at  once  see,  that  if  an  individual  is  fined,  the  fine  falls  on  that 
individual,  and  is  not  borne  by  the  rest  of  his  shopmates :  therefore,  average  in 
such  cases,  may  be  easy  to  Boltoniensis,— not  to  the  sufferer. 

"  A  list  of  fines  at  Tyldesley ;  and  the  heat  from  80  to  84  degrees  ; 

Any  spinner  found  with  his  window  open    Is. 

Any  spinner  found  dirty  at  his  work Is. 

Any  spinner  found  washing  himself   Is. 

Any  spinner  leaving  his  oil-can  out  of  its  place 6d. 

Any  spinner  repairing  his  drum-banding,  with  his  gas  lighted     . .     2s. 
Any  piecer  spilling  water  on  the  staircase,  from  a  degging-can    . .     Is. 

Any  spinner  slipping  with  his  gas  lighted     2s. 

Any  spinner  putting  his  gas  out  too  soon Is. 

Any  spinner  spinning  with  gas-light  too  long  in  the  morning  ....     2s. 

Any  spinner  having  his  lights  too  large,  for  each  light Is. 

Any  spinner  heard  whistling    Is. 

Any  spinner  having  hard  ends  hanging  on  his  weights 6d. 

Any  spinner  having  hard  ends  on  carriage- band     Is. 

Any  spinner  being  five  minutes  after  last  bell  rings 2s. 

Any  spinner  having  roller  laps,  no  more  than  two  draws  for  each 

roller  lap     6d. 

Any  spinner  going  further  than  the  roving  room  door,  when  fetch- 
ing rovings Is. 

Any  spinner  being  sick,  and  cannot  find  another  spinner  to  give 

satisfaction,  must  pay  for  steam,  per  day 6s. 

Any  spinner  found  in  another's  wheel- gate Is. 

Any  spinner  neglecting  to  send  his  sweepings  three  mornings  in 

the  week Is. 

Any  two  spinners  found  together  in  the  necessary,  each  man    Is. 

Any  spinner  having  a  little  waste  on  his  spindles    Is. 

"  [All  these  fines  are  as  easy  to  be  made  as  the  underling  can  scratch  his  pen ; 
and  it  is  entirely  at  his  humour  or  caprice.] 

"  At  Tyldesley,  they  work  fourteen  hours  per  day,  including  the  nominal  hour 
for  dinner; — the  door  is  locked  in  working  hours,  except  half  an  hour  at  tea 
time; — the  work-people  are  not  allowed  to  send  for  water  to  drink,  in  the  hot 
factory ; — and  even  the  rain-water  is  locked  up,  by  the  master's  order,  otherwise 
they  would  be  happy  to  drink  even  that. 

"  The  public  has  seen  the  fines,  of  which  the  spinners  at  Tyldesley  are  per- 
petually in  jeopardy,  and  by  which  (some  of  them  inconsistent,  others  contradic- 
tory) the  poor  people's  earnings  are  extracted  before  they  receive  it.  One  poor 
sick  man  was  stopped  4s.  because  he  could  not  work.  Boltoniensis  may  laugh  at 
these  matters,  and  call  them  trifles  ;  because  he  tells  the  public,  when  averaged, 
they  are  but  a  trifle.  The  public  do  not  inspect  the  books  ;  if  they  did,  they 
would  find  that  the  earnings  are  exaggerated,  and  the  fines  depressed  by  him,  as 
the  following  few  cases,  out  of  many  others,  will  show  distinctly: 
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"A  person,  who  shall  be  nameless,  about  the  end  of  1821,  or  beginning  of  22. 
span  a  set  of  150  hanks,  weighing  19lbs.  for  which  he  received  nothing : — another 
person,  about  same  time,  span  a  set  of  i*0  hanks  twist,  which  was  wefted,  with 
loss  to  the  said  person  of  2  is.  and  upwards  : — another,  about  same  time,  was 
served  in  the  same  manner,  and  suffered  the  same  loss: — another  suffered  in 
the  same  manner,  with  80's  twist,  but  his  loss  was  only  21s.  or  rather  better. 
1  must  go  on,  -  but  the  next  person,  who  span  (>0  hanks  twist,  was  fined  20s. ;  but, 
rather  than  pay  it,  he  left,  and  so  obtained  it:  — the  next  span  110  hanks  twist, 
and  was  abated  for  roller-laps  10s. :— my  next  example  is  curious;  a  person  .was 

fined  for  roller-laps,  by  Mr. ,  7s.,  and  the  officer,  who  was  in  another  room, 

consequently  did  not  see  the  said  roller-laps,  waS  fined  5s.  :-iast,  but  not  the 
least  sum,  a  poor  carder  was  fined  10s.  Next  comes  the  poor  engineer,  who 
wras  fined  20s. ;  but  the  poor  man,  who  knew  he  had  done  his  duty,  resolved 
rather  to  quit  the  employ.  Accordingly  he  packed  up  his  trifles,  and  was  about 
to  decamp  ;  but  his  trifles  were  stopped,  and  he  subjecte'J,  at  last,  to  the  fine. 

"  Boltonicnsis,  the  advocate  for  abuses,  mentions  a  shop,  respecting  which  false 
reports  had  been  circulated ;  but  be  does  no  more  than  say,  the  whole  of  the 
hands  have  been  uniformly  paid  in  cash  every  fortnight,  without  the  least  re- 
straint.— This  is  perhaps  true  ;  except  as  to  the  fines,  &c.  — But  this  does  not  say 
there  was  no  shop. 

"  That  Mr.  S.  keeps  a  shop  is  undeniable  :  that  he  is  tenant  to  the  employer  is 
as  true ;  and  pays  50/.  per  year  rent  for  a  shop  five  yards  square,  and  a  kitchen 
and  house  part  six  yards  square.  The  other  parts  of  the  house  are  a  warping 
room,  a  parlour  furnished,  and  a  bed-room  with  twro  beds.  The  warping-room, 
pailour,  and  bed-room,  are  the  landlord's,  or  the  master's,  who  also  lets  the  cellar 
for  2s.  5d.  per  week;  and,  that  no  avenue  of  gain  may  be  missed,  the  very  pas- 
sage is  appropriated  to  a  butcher  of  West-Houghton,  who  allows  the  master  15 
per  cent,  of  his  gain,  by  selling  flesh  to  the  work-people.—  As  to  the  shop,  the 
articles  sold  are  as  dear  as  at  any  small  retail  shop  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
dearer  than  they  can  be  had  at  many  places  :  particularly  wearing  apparel.  As 
to  the  propriety  of  this  shop,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say ;  but  facts  will  speak  for 
themselves. — The  master  of  the  factory  does  not  force  his  workmen  to  buy  at  the 
shop;  but  if  any  buy  at  another  shop  he  is  challenged,  and  threatened  to  le  turned 
off.  If  any  workman's  wife  purchase  but  a  trifling  matter  at  another  shop, 
(which  they  would  not  do  if  this  afforded  equally  cheap  and  good)  Mr.  S.  tells 
the  bookkeeper,  and  the  latter  says  to  the  workmen,  that  the  master  will  not 
allow  such  work,  and  they  must  tell  their  wives  neither  to  go  to  another  shop, 
nor  yive  saucy  language  to  the  shopkeeper,  for  the  master  will  not  allow  it. 

"  That  persons  are  sent  from  Bolton  regularly,  at  stated  times,  to  inspect,  over- 
haul, and  take  stock,  at  this  shop,  is  certain  ;  which  commcn  sense  would  call  a 
propriety,  but  at  any  event,  a  large  interest  flows  from  it,  beside  extortionate 
rent.  The  public  will  judge  for  themselves,  but  much  more  might  be  added. 

"  Amongst  the  many  reports  circulated,  false  or  true,  Boltoniensis  has  not 
taken  notice  of  one,  which  is  pretty  common,  and  no  less  true;  namely,  the  ex- 
travagant charge  made  for  house-rent,  at  the  healthy,  plentiful,  and  cheap  dis- 
trict already  quoted  ;  and  the  public  will  see,  that  whatever  is  cheap  there,  rents 
are  not.  Cottages  of  exceedingly  small  dimensions  are  let  to  the  workmen  at  the 
factory,  at  91.  2s.  per  year ;  but  they  have  the  rent  stopped,  or  rather,  they  pay  it 
each  fortnight.  A  cellar  is  2s.  6'd.,  and  if  a  house  or  cellar  be  empty,  and  a 
workman  comes  to  work,  if  he  have  another  house  or  cellar,  he  must  pay  rent  for 
the  empty  one,  whether  he  occupy  it  or  not;  and  they  have  also  to  bear  every 
species  of  imposition  without  grumbling ;  or  if  any  thing  like  that  be  heard,  they 
are  discharged.  It  may  seem  strange,  yet  it  is  true,  that  one  spinner  had  to  pay 
rent  for  one  of  these  habitations  a  whole  year  before  he  saw  the  key,  or  had  pos- 
session ;  he  had  it  afterwards,  but  set  it  to  another  for  six  months  longer.  Some- 
times a  spinner  may  be  ill,  as  all  men  are  by  times ;  if  a  person  come  from  Bolton 
or  elsewhere,  to  occupy  those  sick  \\heels,  as  they  are  termed,  though  the  sick 
person  has  an  habitation,  yet  the  person  who  spins  for  him  must  pay  for  one,  if 
there  is  any  empty.  People  bear  with  these  impositions  for  the  sake  of  employ; 
who  then  can  suppose  them  idle,  or  that  they  seek  or  crave  exorbitant  wages  ? 
Their  earnings  go  from  whence  they  came,  and  enrich  those  who  employ  them. 
From  the  account  already  given,  it  will  be  been  that  they  have  no  time  to  make 
away  their  earnings  in  extravagance.  Why  then  should  they  not  live?  Why 
should  masters  muzzle  the  mouth  of  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn  ? 
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"All  that  was  wanted  by  the  Tyldesley  spinners  was  to  be  paid  as  other  spin- 
ners were  for  the  same  kind  of  work ;  their  peculiar  heavy  charges,  on  many 
accounts,  as  has  been  already  shown,  required  it ;  and,  as  to  the  concluding  ob- 
servation of  Boltoniensis,  respecting  whether,  if  there  were  any  room  for  an  ad- 
vance of  wages,  it  should  be  given  to  the  spinner  or  the  weaver  1  To  this  it  may 
be  proper  to  observe,  and  every  weaver  of  sense  will  observe  it,  that  the  insinua- 
tion is  merely  to  cajole  the  weavers,  and  no  more.  They  are  aware  that  no  good 
ever  came  from  that  quarter,  therefore  the  idea  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  is 
insignificant,  like  its  author;  as  advance  of  wages  is  not  the  argument,  but  an 
uniformity  with  other  masters. 

"To  close  the  whole  subject,  which  is  merely  done  to  give  the  impartial  public 
an  accurate  view  of  the  case  and  its  bearings,  it  is  hoped  that  the  peculiar  hard- 
ships which  spinners  have  to  undergo  in  their  employ,  cooped  up  in  factories 
heated  by  steam  for  fourteen  hours  in  each  day  (save  the  nominal  dinner-hour), 
during  which  they  are  subject  to  such  rules  as  have  before  been  related,  and  at 
night  in  winter  they  have  to  inhale  with  every  respiration  the  effluvia  of  the 
noxious  (/as  mixed  ivith  steam  ;  and  the  whole  day,  the  dust  and  cotton  flyings, 
which,  with  incessant  labour,  renders  them  old  men  when  others  are  hale  and 
strong  ;  then,  unless  they  have  been  peculiarly  careful,  they  can  turn  to  no  busi- 
ness, but  pine  in  a  workhouse. 

"The  spinners  wish  well  to  their  masters, — they  grudge  them  not  their  gains  ; 
but  if  the  golden  rule  of  'Do  to  others  as  you  would  wish  them  to  do  unto  you,' 
had  been  observed,  then  these  would  not  have  appeared." 

That,  then,  WILBERFORCE,  is  the  state  of  your  "free  British  labourers." 
Look  at  the  fines  !  See  the  crafty  invention  for  mulcting-  the  poor  crea- 
tures of  their  earnings.  Think  of  the  horrid  state  of  thing's  when  a  fine 
for  the  tivo  men  being  together,  can  be  thought  of  as  a  thing-  necessary 
to  be  imposed  !  Think  of  a  fine,  amounting  to  a  large  part  of  a  week's 
wages,  for  a  man's  opening  a  window  to  get  a  breath  of  cool  air,  after 
having  been  shut  up  for  many  hours  in  a  heat  of  from  eighty  to  eighty- 
four  degrees  !  Look  at  the  regulation  to  prevent  the  thirsting-  creatures 
from  drinking  even  the  rain-water !  Look  at  the  SHOP  :  in  short,  look 
at  all  the  artifices,  all  this  ingenious  mixture  of  force,  menace,  and  fraud  : 
look  at  the  wretched  creatures  :  look  at  their  miseries  :  look  at  their 
perishing  and  emaciated  frames  :  then  look  at  your  fat  and  laughing,  and 
singing  and  dancing  negroes  and  negresses  ;  and  then  believe,  if  you 
can  ;  flatter  yourself,  if  you  are  able,  that  we  shall  think  you  a  man  of 
humanity,  making,  as  you  do,  such  a  bawling  about  the  imaginary  suffer- 
ings of  the  latter,  and  saying  not  a  word  about  the  sufferings  of  the 
former,  who  are  your  own  country-people,  who  are  living  under  jour  very 
nose,  and  with  whose  miseries  and  degradation  you  must  be  acquainted. 

Adverting,  now,  to  the  trial  at  Lancaster,  it  is  curious  to  observe,  the 
verdict  upon  this  occasion  :  it  was  this,  "  Guilty  ;  but  of  unsound  mind." 
And  I  have  read  that  RYDING  has  since  been  sent  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum 
of  the  county  !  It  is  very  curious,  too,  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
trial,  there  appeared  to  be  no  pressing  for  the  capital  punishment.  The 
execrable  newspaper,  called  the  Preston  Chronicle,  had,  it  seems,  pub- 
lished some  most  infamous  statements  relative  to  what  was  ludicrously 
called  the  assassination.  The  prisoner  observed,  that  when  he  was  at  the 
house  of  MILLER  (partner  of  HORROCKS),  MILLER'S  wife  refused  him  a 
glass  of  water ;  but  that  the  husband  said,  "  Let  him  have  it,  poor  man, 
lie  has  only  a  short  time  to  live."  Somehow  or  other,  there  appeared  not, 
however,  any  disposition  to  bring  him  to  the  gallows.  His  mother  and  father 
were  called  by  his  counsel  to  prove  him  insane.  He  reproved  his  mother 
most  severely  for  what  he  called  her  false  swearing.  Her  evidence,  how- 
,  was  received,  with  the  greatest  indulgence,  and  even  with  respect. 
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Those  who  have  read  the  speech  with  attention  will  need  little  assistance 
to  enable  them  to  form  a  correct  judgment  with  regard  to  the  state  of 
his  mind.  The  strangest  madman  in  this  world  he  must  have  been  :  for 
he  intended  to  do  everything  which  he  did,  and  he  produced  all  the  effects 
which  he  intended  to  produce.  "  I  knew,"  says  he,  "that  if  I  cut  him 
I  should  be  tried  for  my  life  :  I  knew  that  that  trial  would  take  place  here, 
and  would  be  heard  of  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  I  knew  that,  in  this 
way,  I  could  bring  the  case  of  the  injured  workmen  fully  before  the 
country ;  and  that  we  should  then  see  whether  the  Government  would  sup- 
port the  masters  in  their  doings  against  the  men  !"  Did  ever  a  madman 
speak  thus  before  ?  Perhaps  it  is  a  peculiarity  belonging  to  the  "  Lower 
Orders,"  that  they  become  possessed  of  great  talents  when  they  are  mad. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  I  know  of  a  great  many  very  pretty  gentlemen,  who  are 
not  generally  thought  to  be  insane,  and  the  whole  of  whose  skulls  do  not, 
in  my  opinion,  contain  as  much  sense  as  there  manifestly  is  in  the  "  un- 
sound mind  "  of  this  single  cotton-spinner. 

The  trial  was,  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  carried  on  in  the  most 
quiet  manner  possible.  In  the  report,  there  is  no  speech  given  to  Law- 
yer SCARLETT,  who  opened  the  business.  Who  selected  the  counsel  for 
the  prisoner  I  cannot  tell ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  extremely  anxious 
that  the  prisoner  should  go  into  no  matter  of  a  general  nature.  Into 
that  matter,  however,  he  went ;  and  his  speech  is,  perhaps,  the  best  com- 
mentary that  could  possibly  be  made  upon  the  Combination-Law ;  upon 
that  law,  which,  for  combining  to  raise  their  wages  or  to  keep  up  their 
wages,  punishes  the  workmen  \\ith  imprisonment  in  the  common  gaol  or 
the  House  of  Correction,  and  which,  for  combining  to  lower  the  men's 
wages,  or  to  keep  them  down,  punishes  the  rich  masters  with  a  fine  of 
twenty  pounds  :  that  law;  that  never-to-be-forgotten-law,  which  compels 
the  workmen,  under  pain  of  unlimited  imprisonment,  to  give  evidence 
against  themselves  or  their  associates  ;  and  which  calls  upon  the  com- 
bining masters  to  give  no  evidence  against  themselves  or  against  their 
associates  !  Why  was  the  clause  passed  to  compel  the  workmen  to  give 
evidence  ag*ainst  themselves  and  their  associates  ?  Because,  without  such 
power  of  compulsion  on  the  part  of  the  Justices,  it  would  be  next  to  im- 
possible to  get  at  evidence.  How,  then,  if  such  were  the  difficulty  to  get 
at  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  workmen,  numerous  as  they  necessarily 
must  be,  and  exposed  to  temptation  by  their  poverty  :  if  this  compulsory 
clause  were  necessary  in  their  case,  how  mnch  more  necessary  in  the 
case  of  the  masters,  comparatively  few  as  they  must  be,  in  point  of  num- 
bers, and  wholly  unexposed  to  temptation  to  divulge  the  secrets  of  the 
combination?  The  consequences  have  been  such  as  might  have  been 
expected. — Who  ever  heard  of  a  master  being  punished  under  the  Com- 
bination Laws  ?  And  yet  you,  WILBERFORCE,  with  all  these  facts  before 
you,  have  the  shamelessness  to  put  forth  an  appeal  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country,  calling  upon  them  to  do  something  towards  "  transmuting 
the  wretched  Africans  into  the  condition  of  free  British  labourers." 
Go  to  ANDREW  RYDING;  make  your  appeal  to,  and  get  your  answer 
from,  him. 

It  is  surprising  to  observe  the  quietness  with  which  this  affair  of 
RYDING  and  HORROCKS  has  gone  off.  When  it  was  first  heard  of,  the 
base  London  press  gave  tongue,  and  was  almost  in  full  cry.  Murderer, 
assassin,  and  all  sorts  of  hard  names  were  poured  forth,  with  very  little 
remorse.  The  traders  of  the  press  had  the  offender  hanged,  so  clearly 
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that  you  could  almost  see  him  hanging  before  you.  It  is  curious  to  per- 
ceive how  quietly  they  let  the  curtain  drop  now.  All  the  trash  that  they 
have  received  or  pretend  to  have  received  from  Spain  and  Portugal  for 
the  last  year,  have  been  of  far  less  importance  than  the  speech  of  this 
cotton-spinner ;  and  yet  they  are  as  quiet  as  mice  about  it.  If  he  had 
been  hanged,  they  would  have  been  noisy  enough :  they  would  have  vied 
with  each  other  in  cant  about  a  sacrifice  to  the  *'  outraged  laws  of  the 
country."  We  should  have  had  several  days  of  it,  and  have  been  almost 
ready  to  sacrifice  ourselves  rather  than  not  get  out  of  their  hearing.  But 
this  not  hanging  the  man  ;  and  especially  after  such  a  speech,  seems  to 
have  wholly  disconcerted  the  traders 

When  the  Parliament  shall  meet  again,  there  will,  I  trust,  be  Petitions 
for  the  repeal  of  this  Combination  Law.*  Any  of  us  can  petition.  The 
"admiration  "  has  not  yet  made  that  criminal,  and  white  you,  WILBER- 
FORCR,  are  petitioning  for  the  Blacks,  I  am  resolved  to  see  if  I  cannot  find 
somebody  to  join  me  in  a  petition  for  the  Whites.  You  seem  to  have  a  great 
affection  for  the  fat  and  lazy  and  laughing  and  singing  and  dancing  ne- 
groes ;  they  it  is  for  whom  you  feel  compassion:  I  feel  for  the  care-worn,  the 
ragged,  the  hard-pinched,  the  ill-treated,  and  beaten  down  and  trampled 
upon  labouring  classes  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to  whom,  as  I 
said  before,  you  do  all  the  mischief  that  it  is  in  your  power  to  do  ;  be- 
cause you  describe  their  situation  as  being  good,  and  because  you  do,  in 
some  degree,  at  any  rate,  draw  the  public  attention  from  their  sufferings. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  full  examination  of  your  hypo- 
critical pamphlet ;  but  I  cannot  conclude  this  letter  without  observing  on 
the  malignity  which  you  discover  towards  the  West  India  planters.  You 
talk  of  the  good  example  "  afforded  in  many  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America."  You  must  know  that  this  conveys  a  falsehood  as  gross  as 
ever  was  put  upon  puper.  It  is  more  than  thirty  years  since  the  negro 
slavery  was  mitigated  in  the  middle  and  northern  States  of  America ;  but 
you  must  know  that,  in  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  negro  slavery  exists  without  limit.  You  must  know  that 
the  number  of  negro  slaves  in  the  United  States  has  increased  with  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country ;  you  must  know  that  not  a 
single  pound  of  tobacco,  rice  or  cotton,  the  three  great  exportable  articles 
of  the  country,  proceeds  from  any  but  the  sweat  of  slaves.  You  must 
know,  that  even  the  free  negroes  are  taken  in  the  Northern  States,  and 
carried  and  sold  in  the  Southern  States  ;  you  must  know  that  the  seat  of 
the  Congress  itself  is  a  grand  mart  of  negro  slavery  ;  you  must  know 
that,  in  spite  of  laws  to  the  contrary,  ships  in  great  numbers  are  fitted 
out  from  the  United  States  to  fetch  negroes  from  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Knowing  all  these  things,  how  very  sincere  a  man  you  must  be  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States  as  holding  forth  a  laudable  example.  Throughout 
your  whole  pamphlet,  you  do  not  even  allude  to  the  French.  The  King 
of  Holland  (mighty  sovereign !)  most  readily  consented  to  abolish  the 
slave  trade.  The  Governments  of  Spain  and  Portugal  did  talk  of  it,  I 
believe.  The  United  States  of  America  were  your  rivals  in  expressions 
of  humanity  ;  but,  when  it  came  to  the  pinch,  they  would  by  no  means 
consent  to  the  right  of  searching  vessels  containing  slaves,  though  the 
right  was  to  be  mutual  \  But,  as  to  the  French,  they  condescend  to  give 

*  In  1825  the  Combination  Law  was  repealed  by  5  Geo.  iv.  c.  95  ;  but  the  fi. 
Geo.  iv.  c.  12y  is  a  Combination  Law,  though  not  so  rigid  as  the  old  one, — ED. 
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no  answer  to  your  cant.  Their  colonies  want  the  slaves,  and  they  carry 
on  the  traffic  in  contempt  of  your  remonstrances  and  your  prayers.  What 
is  the  use  of  all  your  efforts,  as  long1  as  this  is  the  case  ?  You  have  this 
great  nation  to  contend  with  ;  and  she  is  neither  to  be  bullied  nor  wheedled. 
Your  humane  friend ,  CASTLEREAGH,  obtained  a  stipulation  for  the  Aboli- 
tion. What  a  scandalous,  what  a  hypocritical  proceeding- !  The  Debt, 
however,  soon  pulled  the  thing- down,  made  it  repent  of  having-  held  itself 
forth  as  a  conqueror  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  if  it  had  not  the  grace  to  repent, 
compelled  it  to  desist,  made  it  hold  its  saucy  tongue  and  submit  in 
silence. 

Great  efforts  are  made  to  disguise  the  chagrin  and  mortification  which 
the  THING  is  now  experiencing  from  the  conduct  of  France.  I  know  of 
few  persons  who  have  had  more  to  do  than  you  have  in  the  causing  of 
this  mortification.  It  is  now  manifest  to  the  whole  world  that  France 
must  become  our  master,  unless  we  shake  off  the  burdens  which  we  have 
brought  upon  ourselves  in  order  to  possess  the  means  of  effecting 
what  was  hoped  would  be  her  ruin.  We  are  now  struggling-  against 
this  Debt,  and  while  we  are  thus  engaged,  she  will  deal  us  blow  after 
blow.  For  my  part,  I  have  long  foreseeen  and  foretold,  that  such  would 
be  the  consequences  of  the  wars  against  France.  Others  now  say  the 
same  thing-,  and  the  old  Times  newspaper  of  the  25th  instant,  has  the 
following,  whereby  to  show  the  advantageous  result  of  that  long-  and 
bloody  war  of  which  it  was  one  of  the  most  strenuous  advocates  :  "  One 
"  of  the  French  Ministers,  when  lately  speaking  of  the  affairs  of  Spain, 
"  was  met  with  the  objection — but  what  will  England  say  to  your  mili- 
"  tary  occupation  of  the  ports  and  fortresses  of  Spain  ? — The  answer  was, 
"  What  will  GENEVA  say  ?  Why,  England  has  now  no  more  power  on  the 
"  Continent  than  a  Swiss  Canton.  Her  Debt,  her  divided  Ministry,  and 
"  her  Irish  Catholics  are,  quite  enough  for  her. 

This  is  false.  This  lying  old  newspaper  could  not  possibly  know  that 
any  French  Minister  said  such  a  thing :  nor  would  any  French  Minister 
say  it  under  circumstances  which  would  cause  it  to  reach  this  lying-  old 
newspaper :  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  is  the  language  of 
the  French  Ministers,  as  far,  at  least,  as  relates  to  the  Debt.  The 
editors  of  this  old  newspaper  hear  hundreds  of  people  expressing-  the 
same  sentiments.  This  vile  newspaper  never  has  a  thought  of  its  own  : 
it  waits  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  public  before  it  speaks.  It  knows  the 
value  of  expressing  opinions  which  are  already  entertained  :  it  knows,  in 
short,  that  the  country  is  beginning  to  reproach  the  Government  with 
the  loss  of  power  and  the  degradation  of  the  country ;  and  it  only  makes 
itself  the  mouthpiece  of  those  reproaches.  These  reproaches,  however, 
are  wholly  unavailing.  The  time  is  past  for  repenting  of  the  contracting 
of  the  Debt.  Contracted  it  is ;  and  it  is  destined  to  avenge  the  people 
of  France  fur  all  the  injuries,  and  all  the  indignities  which  that  Debt 
was  the  means  of  pouring  forth  upon  them. 

Your  share  of  the  glory  of  conquering  France  was  the  extorted  stipu- 
lation with  respect  to  the  Slave  Trade.  That  stipulation  was  hardly 
entered  into  before  it  was  openly  disregarded.  Many  were  the  pretences 
for  not  demanding  the  fulfilment  of  the  stipulations  ;  many  the  excuses 
for  not  doing  that  which  we  soon  found  we  had  not  the  power  to  do. 
How  bold,  how  resolute  our  tone  to  the  Kings  of  Holland  and  Por- 
tugal ;  but  how  mild  our  humanity,  when  it  addressed  itself  to  the  King 
of  France.  MARSHAL  NEY;  Wither  force  :  there  "  humane  "  WILBER- 
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FORCE,  think  of  the  death  of  MARSHAL  NEY;  and  then  wonder,  if  you 
can,  that  the  mortification  of  the  THING  ;  that  its  cruel  mortification  ; 
that  its  approaching1  degradation  gives  pleasure  to  the  people  of  France 
and  to  every  just  man  in  England.  Away  with  your  cant  about  the  happi- 
ness and  the  morality  of  the  Blacks.  You  will  next  take  us  to  the  baboons 
and  the  monkeys ;  and,  indeed,  anywhere  to  make  us  lose  sight  of  those 
who  are  suffering  under  our  eyes,  and  screaming  aloud  to  us  for  help. 
You  can  see  the  miserable  Irish  stretched  out  by  thousands,  expiring 
from  hunger;  and  you  can  coolly  invite  us,  in  the  name  of  humanity, 
and  of  Christian  charity,  to  come  forward  and  bestir  ourselves  in  "  trans- 
muting the  wretched  Africans  into  the  condition  "  of  those  free  and 
stretched  out  and  starving  creatures  ! 

In  another  letter,  when  I  have  more  leisure,  I  will  give  your  pamphlet 
a  thorough  ransacking.  Indefatigable  as  you  are,  your  cant  shall  make 
no  progress,  while  I  hold  a  pen  to  expose  it.  Answer  me,  with  regard 
to  the  over-flogged  soldier  :  answer  me  with  regard  to  the  people  killed 
and  wounded  at  Manchester.  To  make  comparisons  of  this  sort,  you 
have  the  cool  impudence  to  call  sophistry.  Those  who  have  long  been 
your  dupes,  may  be  incorrigible  ;  but  your  power  to  cajole  is  departed. 
Your  craft  has  worn  itself  out :  your  name  now  excites,  at  the  best,  a 
smile  or  a  shake  of  the  head.  Seldom  has  there  been  a  man,  who,  with 
the  advantages  which  you  once  possessed ;  with  all  that  wonderful  com- 
bination of  cant-cherishing  circumstances  that  once  enveloped  you  ;  sel- 
dom has  there  been  a  man  to  spin  himself  out  so  completely  as  you  have 
done.  I  think  it  very  probable  that  you  will  live  to  see  the  repeal  of 
every  Act  in  the  passing  of  which  you  have  ever  been  instrumental.  And, 
as  such  repeal  would  include  that  Combination  Act  of  which  I  have  above 
spoken,  and  which  certainly  produced  the  subject  of  the  speech  of  ANDREW 
RYDING  ;  I  have  no  hesitation  to  say  that  this  sweeping  repeal,  which 
would  doubtless  give  you  so  much  mortification,  would  give  pleasure  the 
most  sincere  to 

WM.  COBBETT. 


CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER,* 

ON    HIS 

SPEECH,  IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  ON  THE  23RD   FEB.  1824. 


(Political  Register,  March,  1824.) 


SIR,  Kensington,  4th  March,  1324. 

I  have  witnessed  so  many  of  these  boasting  speeches  of  English 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  that  I  did  not,  at  first,  entertain  the  inten- 
tion of  answering,  except  by  a  short  remark  or  two,  the  speech  which 
you  delivered  on  the  23rd  of  last  month.  A  more  attentive  view  of  the 
matter  has  induced  me  to  alter  my  intention.  The  close  of  your  speech 

*  F ?,  FREDERICK  ROBINSOX,  afterwards  LORD  GODERICH,— ED. 
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ought  not  to  pass  without  an  exposure  from  me.  It  contains  not  only 
the  grossest  of  misrepresentations ;  but,  also,  that  which  is  manifestly 
intended  to  uphold  the  worst  species  of  political  corruption.  It  contains, 
besides,  an  attack  on  all  those  who  have  stood  forward  in  the  cause  of 
reform.  It  throws  down  the  gauntlet  to  us,  and  says  :  "  You  said  that 
"  the  Parliament,  constituted  as  it  is,  never  could  extricate  the  country 
"  from  its  difficulties  ;  and,  the  country  is  extricated  from  its  difficulties, 
"  without  any  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  its  Parliament."  Never 
was  there  anything  more  impudent  than  the  closing  part  of  this  speech ; 
and  it  is  insolent  in  particular  towards  the  Reformers  of  England.  The 
whole  of  this  corrupt  press  of  London  has  given  circulation  to  this  un- 
paralleled piece  of  insolence.  The  deluded  nation  is,  I  dare  say,  to  be 
treated,  at  its  own  expense,  with  a  Treasury  Pamphlet,  with  a  view  of 
adding  more  permanent  duration  to  the  string  of  fallacies.  This  being 
the  case,  I  shall  use  all  the  means  in  my  power  to  counteract  the  delu- 
sion, and  to  resent  the  insolence. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  I  shall  insert  that  part  of  the  speech  to  which 
I  allude.  I  have  done  this  once  before;  but  I  had  not  then  time  to  treat 
it  in  the  manner  that  justice  demanded.  After  I  have  inserted  the  words 
that  I  complain  of  as  being  false  and  insolent,  I  shall  examine  into  the 
nature  and  extent  of  your  assertions ;  and  I  shall,  I  think,  ascertain  be- 
fore I  have  done,  the  exact  worth  of  this  bragging  speech. 

"It  must  be  highly  satisfactory  to  know,  that  the  country  is  at  this  moment, 
in  such  a  state  of  cheerful  prosperity — with  an  increasing  revenue,  decreasing 
taxation,  and  a  debt  in  a  course  of  gradual  and  certain  reduction.  (Hear,  hear.) 
We  behold  our  country  daily  growing  in  wealth,  augmenting  in  power,  and  in- 
creasing in  influence:— in  wealth,  the  result  of  sound  policy  and  considerate 
legislation;  in  power,  not  to  be  abused  for  the  purposes  of  tyranny  or  aggrandizement ; 
in  influence,  not  to  be  employed  in  blustering  dictation  and  empty  boasting,  but  to 
produce  a  firm  conviction  among  surrounding  nations  of  the  sincerity  of  our 
professions,  and  of  the  honesty  of  our  conduct.  (Much  cheering.)  That  sin- 
cerity and  honesty  must  have  the  inevitable  effect  of  producing  in  their  minds  a 
lasting  persuasion  that  the  wealth,  power  and  influence  of  which  we  are  justly 
proud,  are  the  tests  of  steadfast  friendship,  and  not  the  menacing  instruments 
of  hostility  or  rivalry.  (Hear,  hear.)  1  have  not,  of  course,  the  arrogance  to 
attribute  these  happy  results  to  any  exertions  of  my  own,  nor  does  His  Majesty's 
Government  claim  the  merit  of  having  brought  the  country  to  this  state  of  con- 
tent and  prosperity  ;  many  others,  they  are  satisfied,  have  at  least  an  equal  right 
to  the  applause  and  gratitude  of  the  nation :  I  claim  them  not  for  individuals ; 
I  claim  them  for  Parliament — for  that  calumniated,  that  vilified  Parliament,  which 
we  have  been  told  by  some  is  so  essentially  vicious  in  its  nature  and  in  its  con- 
struction, that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  it  to  extricate  the  kingdom  from  that 
condition  of  distress  and  depression  in  which  it  was  recently  placed.  (Hear,  hear.) 
They  contended,  indeed,  how  truly  the  result  has  shown,  that  in  Parliament 
there  was  nothing  good — that  its  councils  were  venal,  its  Members  corrupt,  and,  in 
short,  that  unless  every  thing  were  at  once  turned  topsy-turvy,  and  a  new  system 
ef  representation  established,  the  nation  could  never  be  relieved  from  its  difficulties 
and  rescued  from  its  dangers.  (Continued  cheers.)  I  say,  and  I  say  it  boldly, 
that  the  present  state  of  the  country  affords  the  best,  because  the  practical  refu- 
tation of  what  1  maintain  to  be  a  calumny  upon  the  Constitution.  (Hear.)  Parlia- 
ment, the  true  source  of  such  general  happiness,  may  enjoy  the  proud,  the  delight- 
ful satisfaction  of  looking  round  upon  the  face  of  a  joyous  country,  smiling  in 
plenty,  and  animated  with  what  I  hope  to  see— unrestricted  industry,  content, 
comfort,  prosperity  and  order,  hand  in  hand,  dispense,  from  the  ancient  portals 
of  a  Constitutional  monarchy,  their  inestimable  blessings  among  a  happy,  united, 
and,  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  a  grateful  people.  (Loud  cheers  from  all  sides  of 
the  House.)" 

In  order  to  make  my  exposure  as  intelligible  as  possible  to  every  reader, 
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I  shall  first  state,  one  by  one,  the  assertions,  contained  in  the  part  of  the 
speech  here  quoted.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  make  assertions.  Any- 
body may  assert ;  and,  such  is  the  state  of  that  House  of  Commons 
which  you  so  praise,  that  you  knew  perfectly,  that  there  would  be  no  one 
to  contradict  any  of  these  assertions.  Your  assertions  are,  then,  as 
follows  : — 

1.  That  you  have  an  increasing  revenue,  a  decreasing  taxation,  and  a 

Debt  gradually  growing1  less. 

2.  That,  as  to  Foreign  Nations,  you  have  increasing  power  and  influence ; 

and  that  these  are  not  to  be  employed  for  purposes  of  tyranny,  and 
are  not  to  break  out  into  blustering  dictation  and  empty  boasti?ig; 
and  that  Foreign  Nations  must  be  convinced  of  your  sincerity  and 
honesty,  and  must  regard  your  power  and  influence  as  the  tests 
of  steadfast  friendship. 

3.  That  the  Parliament  has  the  merit  of  having  produced  the  present 

happy  state  of  things,  though  it  has  been  vilified,  its  Councils  called 
venal  and  its  Members  corrupt,  and  though  it  has  been  represented 
as  so  essentially  vicious,  that,  unless  all  were  turned  topsyturvy,  the 
nation  could  never  be  relieved  from  its  difficulties  and  rescued  from 
its  dangers. 

4.  That  (you  say  it  boldly)  the  present  stale  of  the  country  affords 

a  practical  refutation  of  this  calumny. 

5.  That  the  country  is  in  a  joyous  state,  smiling  in  plenty,  happy,  con- 

tented, united  and  grateful. 

These  are  the  things  which  you  assert.  As  to  the  first,  1  believe  in  no 
increase  of  revenue ;  but  if  there  be  an  increase  of  revenue,  how  do  you 
make  out  a  reduction  of  taxation  ?  Certain  taxes  have  been  taken  off ; 
but,  if  you  collect  more  than  you  collected  before  ;  if,  for  example,  you 
collect  a  hundred  pounds  more  this  year  than  you  collected  last  year,  how 
do  you  make  out  a  decrease  of  taxation  ?  Are  not  all  the  taxes  paid  by 
the  people  ;  and,  if  the  sum  be  greater  this  year  than  that  which  they 
paid  last  year,  what  impudence,  or  what  folly,  or  both,  is  it  to  say,  that 
there  is  a  decreasing  taxation  ?  The  truth  is,  that  your  increase  of  reve- 
nue arises  from  causes,  that  are  disgraceful  to  the  Government,  and  op- 
pressive to  the  most  defenceless  part  of  the  people.  A  part  of  the  in- 
crease of  revenue  arises  from  that  increase  of  traffic  with  foreign  nations, 
which  you  have  obtained  by  sacrificing  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Navi- 
gation Laws.  As  far  as  an  increase  of  revenue  has  proceeded  from  this 
cause,  it  is  a  thing  to  lament  and  be  ashamed  of.  You  have  given  up,  in 
so  much,  the  bulwarks  of  the  country  for  the  sake  of  money.  You  have 
sold  the  foundations  of  our  greatness,  for  the  sake  of  the  ready  penny.  And, 
what  is  curious  enough,  at  the  very  moment  that  you  were  doing  this, 
other  nations,  and  particularly  the  United  States  of  America,  are  taking 
measures  to  counteract  you,  and  to  prevent  you,  even  from  getting  money 
in  exchange  for  your  Navigation  Laws.  You  being  unable  to  keep  Navi- 
gation Laws,  the  United  States  are  passing  such  laws.  They  are  taking 
all  the  steps  necessary  to  prevent  you  from  gaining  one  penny  by  the 
giving  up  those  laws  which  have  so  long  been  the  great  bulwark  of  the 
country.  However,  you,  in  the  meanwhile,  pick  up  some  little  matter  in 
exchange  for  your  Navigation  Laws,  and  this  adds  a  little,  though  not 
much,  to  the  amount  of  your  revenue. 

VOL.  VI.  B    B 
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The  great  cause  of  the  increase  of  revenue  is,  however,  the  shifting-  of 
the  incomes  of  the  people  from  one  class  of  the  community  to  another. — 
The  amount  of  the  duty  on  exciseable  articles,  has  been  looked  upon  as  a 
sort  of  criterion  of  the  state  of  the  people.  If  these  duties  increased, 
it  has  been  regarded  as  a  sure  sign  of  increase  of  happiness  among  the 
people.  I  shall  by-and-by  have  to  show,  most  clearly,  an  increase  of  misery 
among  the  people  at  large.  But,  without  going  into  the  facts  at  present, 
what  can  be  more  fallacious  than  to  conclude,  that,  because  there  is  an 
increase  of  consumption  of  exciseable  commodides,  there  must  be  an  in- 
crease of  comfort  amongst  the  people  at  large.  Such  increase  of  comfort 
may,  by  possibility,  be  co-existent  with  an  increase  of  consumption  of  ex- 
ciseable commodities  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  must  be  so  ;  because, 
the  system  of  a  Government  may  be  such  (and  the  system  of  our  Govern- 
ment is  such),  as  to  take  almost  the  means  necessary  to  existence  from 
the  most  numerous  part  of  the  community,  and  to  give  those  means  to 
another  part  of  the  community,  which  other  part  of  the  community  will 
lay  out  a  larger  portion  of  the  means  in  taxed  articles,  than  would  have 
been  laid  out  in  those  articles  if  the  transfer  had  not  taken  place. 

Four-fifths,"  probably,  of  the  whole  people  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  are  landowners  and  their  households ;  farmers  and  their  labour- 
ers, and  workmen  and  tradesmen  connected  with  and  dependant  upon 
agriculture.  Four-fifths  of  the  whole  nation  are  included  under  these 
heads.  The  System  that  is  now  going  on,  is  continually  transferring  the 
means  from  these  classes  to  the  Jews  and  jobbers  ;  the  immense  standing 
army  in  time  of  peace  ;  the  navy  uncommonly  large  and  expensive  ; 
the  half-pay  officers,  German  as  well  as  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  ; 
innumerable  tax-gatherers,  and  the  servants  and  tradesmen,  and  other 
dependants  of  all  these.  To  heap  means  upon  all  these,  the  System 
strips  the  landowner,  and  all  the  country  classes  that  I  have  just  men- 
tioned. 

Now,  Sir,  one  consequence  of  this  transfer  of  means  is,  an  addition  to 
the  consumption  of  gin,  of  tobacco, 'of  beer  at  public-houses,  and  of 
many  other  things  ;  for  the  country-people,  if  the  means  had  remained  in 
their  hands,  would  have  laid  them  out  to  fill  their  bellies  with  meat  and 
bread,  and  to  cover  their  nakedness.  No  man  that  sees  the  miserable 
skeletons  which  are  called  English  labourers,  can  hesitate  for  one  moment 
to  believe,  that  they  have  less  to  eat  and  to  wear  than  they  ought  to  have. 
Take  a  village  of  a  hundred  labourers  and  their  families,  you  will  find  that 
it  will  require  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a- year  in  addition  to  what  the  poor 
creatures  now  receive  ;  that  it  would  require  these  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
a-year  in  addition  to  what  they  now  receive,  to  make  them  as  well  off  as 
their  forefathers  were.  These  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  are,  then,  taken 
away  from  them.  In  various  unseen  ways  they  are  taken  away  from  them, 
by  the  tax-gatherers  of  one  sort  and  another.  If  the  money  remain  with 
them,  it  would  be  laid  out  chiefly  in  meat,  bread,  clothing,  fuel,  bedding, 
household  goods,  and,  as  far  as  drink  went,  in  malt,  not  beer;  but,  give 
the  fifteen  hundred  pounds  to  soldiers,  sailors,  Jews,  jobbers,  footmen,  and 
all  the  hangers  on  of  those  who  live  in  great  towns,  and  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  it  will  be  laid  out  in  gin,  beer,  tobacco,  and  all  those  things  that 
are  heavily  taxed. 

So  that  you  may  have  an  increasing  revenue,  and  may  make  certain 
taxes  cease,  too,  and  yet  you  may  have  an  increase  of  misery  amongst 
the  larger  part  of  the  people.  /  do  not  know  thai  your  revenue  has  in- 
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creased ;  for,  after  all  the  detections  that  we  have  seen,  who  is  to  place 
reliance  upon  any  papers  which  rest  upon  the  bare  word  of  this  Govern- 
ment. But,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  increase,  but  plenty  of 
reason  why  it  should,  as  long1  as  the  present  System  continue.  If  I  see 
this  town  increase  in  size  and  splendour,  while  the  country  at  large  is 
perishing-,  why  should  not  the  revenue  increase,  while  in  fact  the  country 
is  growing1  poorer  ?  There  is  no  one  who  pretends  that  the  enormous  in- 
crease of  this  town  is  natural.  No  one  affects  to  believe  that.  The  in- 
crease of  it  must  arise  from  the  pillage  that  is  going  on  upon  the  country 
at  large.  That  same  pillaging  brings  up  the  earnings  of  the  country 
labourer  to  be  laid  out  in  gin  (which  is  half  or  three-fourths  tax),  instead 
of  remaining  in  the  village  to  be  laid  out  in  bread  or  meat,  which  contain 
no  tax  at  all. 

So  much  for  your  increase  of  revenue,  and  your  decrease  of  taxation. 
But,  you  have  a  "  Debt  gradually  growing  less,"  It  is  by  very  slow 
degrees  !  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that,  at  the  rate  you  are  going  on  ; 
or,  rather,  at  the  rate  that  you  say  you  are  going  on,  it  would  require  two 
hundred  and  ninety-three  years  of  peace  to  clear  off  this  Debt.  You  do 
not  pay  off  one  single  farthing,  except  in  as  much  as  you  have  reduced  the 
interest  which  you  say  was  due  to  the  fund  holders.  However,  to  say 
nothing  at  all  about  the  tricks  of  the  jobbing;  allowing  all  your  transac- 
tions to  be  bona  fide  ;  still  it  would  take  you  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  years  of  peace  to  pay  off  your  Debt.  It  must,  be  confessed,  then, 
that  your  reduction  of  Debt  is  gradual  indeed.  Those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  trickery  of  stock-jobbing,  are  surprised  to  behold  the 
wonders  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  But  this  trickery,  though  it  answer 
the  purpose  for  awhile,  must  produce  a  blowing  up  in  the  end  ;  and,  in 
the  meantime,  all  that  it  does  for  the  nation  is,  to  assist  in  prolonging  the 
misery  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  funds  are  puffed  up  by  mere 
trick.  It  is  a  gambling  concern  altogether.  The  thing  called  the  Sink- 
ing Fund  is  now  actually  extolled,  because  it  affords  you  the  means  of 
performing  operations  in  the  Funds.  How  uncertain  must  be  the  affairs 
of  that  Government,  how  perilous  the  state  of  that  country,  the  Govern- 
ment of  which  can  place  any  portion  of  dependence  on  operations  like 
these  !  It  is  a  mere  game  altogether.  It  is  desperate  gaming  ;  and  the 
end  of  it  must  be  like  that  of  all  other  such  gaming. 

I  now  come  to  your  assertions  with  regard  to  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  nation,  considered  with  respect  to  other  nations.  This  power  and 
this  influence,  are,  it  seems,  not  to  be  exercised  for  purposes  of  tyranny  or 
of  insult.  They  are  not  to  break  out  into  blustering  dictation  and  empty 
tibasting.  Most  people  will  be  glad  to  hear  this  ;  and,  I  assure  you,  Sir, 
that  no  man  will  hear  it  with  more  pleasure  than  I  do ;  for,  it  has  always 
been  a  maxim  with  me,  never  to  bluster,  never  to  boast  in  our  language 
to  any  country ;  but,  to  give  them  heavy  blows,  and  to  let  the  blows  come 
before  the  word.  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  record  the  acts  of  tyranny, 
the  blustering  dictation,  the  more  than  empty  boastings  of  former  days. 
It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  put  upon  record  the  stopping  of  American  ships 
upon  the  high  seas,  the  seizing  of  native  Americans  on  board  those  ships, 
the  compelling  of  those  native  Americans  to  fight  against  the  allies  of 
their  country,  on  board  of  our  ships  of  war  ;  the  taking  of  those  same 
men,  after  they  had  long  been  fighting  for  us  in  this  way,  shutting  them 
up  in  our  gaols  as  prisoners  of  war  ;  and,  finally,  taking  them  from 
those  gaols  and  exchanging  them  against  Englishmen  made  prisoners  of 
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war  by  those  Americans.  The  transac  tions  in  Sicily  and  Naples  I  pass 
over.  The  keeping  of  Malta,  and  the  transactions  in  the  Seven  Islands, 
I  also  pass  over. 

But,  on  the  score  of  "  blustering  dictation,"  how  happy  must  the  King 
of  France  be,  when  he  heard  his  declaration  from  you,  and  when  he  re- 
collects the  time,  when  CASTLEREAGH  grave  him  the  word  of  command  to 
abolish  the  slave  trade,  and  to  surrender  the  contents  of  the  Museums  at 
Paris  !  The  King  of  France  will,  doubtless,  be  delighted  at  this  change. 
Delighted  to  find  that  the  days  of  blustering  dictation  are  so  completely 
passed.  Let  his  Majesty  not  be  afraid  of  those  days  returning  ;  for,  never 
can  they  return  as  long  as  this  Debt  hangs  about  your  necks. 

You,  Gentlemen  of  Whitehall,  appear  to  have  no  medium.  You  are 
all  one  way,  or  all  the  other.  There  is  no  reason  ;  there  is  nothing  to 
justify  "  blustering  dictation  •  "  but  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
"  blustering  dictation,"  and  not  daring  to  complain  or  remonstrate  :  a 
great  difference  between  "  bluatering  dictation,"  and  not  daring  to  utter 
even  a  whisper  of  disapprobation  of  an  invasion  that  puts  the  French  in 
possession  of  what  were  called  the  outworks  of  England  :  a  great  differ- 
ence, indeed,  between  blustering  dictation  and  not  daring  to  frown  while 
the  French  take  possession  of  Cadiz.  The  fact  is,  however,  that,  though 
you  did  not  dare  to  remonstrate,  nor  even  to  complain,  you  did  "  blus- 
ter ;'  you  did  menace ;  but,  it  was  in  a  manner  that  left  the  French  no 
room  for  making  you  prove  your  words  !  You  have  blustered  in  Parlia- 
ment, where  you  also  got  your  most  able  opponents  to  assist  you  in  blus- 
tering ;  you  blustered  at  Liverpool,  and  your  press  bawled  and  squalled 
like  a  prostitute  at  the  whipping-post.  You  called  the  invasion  of  the 
French  an  unprovoked  aggression,  and  your  press,  in  the  language  of 
Billingsgate,  abused  the  King  of  France,  his  family  and  his  allies.  You 
put  up  pious  prayers  for  the  success  of  your  friends  the  Spaniards  ;  but, 
Cadiz  being  in  possession  of  the  French,  you  sent  an  Ambassador  to  con- 
gratulate the  King  of  Spain  on  his  happy  surrender  into  the  hands  of 
those  French  ! 

So  that,  after  all,  you  did  bluster ;  but  it  was  not  in  direct  terms.  You 
talked  at  the  French  Government  and  not  to  it.  The  execrably  vile  press 
of  London  was  let  loose  upon  the  French  King,  his  family  and  army ; 
but,  for  yourselves,  you  bravely  resolved  on  "  strict  neutrality."  There 
is,  as  I  said  before,  a  wonderful  difference  between  conduct  like  this,  and 
a  resolute  pursuit  of  that  which  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  honour  of 
the  country.  The  invasion  of  Spain  put  you  and  your  System  to  the  test. 
You  explicitly  declared  the  invasion  to  be  unjust.  Its  avowed  object  was 
to  overturn  a  Government  which  you  had  acknowledged.  The  French 
had  no  scruple  to  declare,  that,  besides  this  object,  they  had  in  view  the 
augmentation  and  duration  of  their  power.  It  was  notorious  that  you 
had  expended  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  money,  in  order  to  drive  the 
French  out  of  Spain,  and  upon  the  express  ground  that  Spain  was 
the  great  outwork  of  England.  In  short,  the  French  knew,  and  they 
now  know,  and  all  the  world  knows,  that  you  most  anxiously  wished 
for  the  French  not  to  invade  Spain.  All  the  world  saw  what  a  cut 
it  was  at  the  power  of  England,  all  the  world  saw  her  sinking  as 
the  French  crossed  the  Pyrenees.  You  saw  it,  as  well  as  the  rest : 
you  blustered  indirectly ;  but  you  dared  not  pronounce  the  word  war. 
You  prayed  for  the  success  of  the  Spaniards.  You  predicted  and  you 
earnestly  prayed  for  a  lony  war  in  Spain.  You  hoped  that  these  two 
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limbs  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  would  tear  one  another  to  pieces ;  and 
your  partisans  openly  expressed  such  hope.  Yet,  after  all  this,  did  you 
congratulate  the  King  of  Spain  on  the  surrender  of  himself  and  Cadiz 
into  the  hands  of  the  French.  A  vast  deal  of  difference  is  there  between 
blustering-  dictation,  and  openly  praising  the  Duke  d'ANGOULEME  for  his 
manner  of  conducting  an  enterprise,  in  which  you  had  besought  heaven 
might  overwhelm  him  with  disgrace  !  Happy  King  of  France,  and 
happy  Duke  d'ANGOULEME,  to  find  you  so  reformed  of  a  sudden :  to  find 
you  grown  so  modest :  to  find  modesty,  to  find  an  abhorrence  of  "  blus- 
tering dictation"  in  the  very  Government  that  dictated  to  him  to  make 
laws  relative  to  the  Slave  Trade,  and  that  assured  him  that  it  was  for  his 
own  good  that  he  called  upon  him  to  surrender  the  Museums  of  his 
capital. 

Not  less  pleasure  will,  doubtless,  be  produced  by  your  explicit  disa- 
vowal of  all  intention  to  suffer  your  power  and  influence  to  break  out,  in 
future,  into  empty  boasting.  As  to  the  "sincerity"  and  the  "honesty  ;" 
as  to  these  qualities  in  you,  which  you  say  foreign  nations  must  be  con- 
vinced you  possess  ;  and  as  to  that  "  steadfast  friendship  "  which  you 
profess  to  entertain  for  them  all ;  as  to  all  these,  let  them  pass  to  the 
score  of  the  follies  of  the  speech ;  but  as  to  empty  boasting — great  must 
be  the  comfort  of  the  Americans,  for  instance,  to  find,  that  you  will  have 
no  more  battles  upon  the  Serpentine  River  in -Hyde  Park.  That  you  will 
have  no  more  sham  fights  upon  a  pond,  in  the  midst  of  your  gaudy  and 
senseless  Metropolis,  in  which  fights,  you  make  your  own  fleet  cover  that 
of  America  with  disgrace.  Great  comfort  must  the  Americans  derive 
from  a  knowledge  of  your  intention  no  more  to  be  guilty  of  empty  boast- 
ing like  this  ;  and  that,  too,  remember,  almost  on  the  very  day  that  the 
Americans  were  capturing  that  famous  sprig  of  English  nobility,  Captain 
DACRE,  who  had  challenged  them  out  to  fight,  and  whom,  after  a  beating 
such  as  Englishmen  scarcely  ever  had  to  endure  before,  they  towed,  a 
captive,  into  their  ports.  I  saw  the  American  flag  hanging  reversed 
under  your  flag  at  Spithead,  and  in  the  harbour  of  Portsmouth ;  and  I 
read,  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  of  a  lusty  beating  that  some  of  your  satel- 
lites had  received  from  under  that  very  American  flag.  Nay,  I  read  in 
this  very  speech  of  yours,  that  we  have  not  even  yet  dared  to  bring  to 
account;  not  to  pay  off,  for  that  will  never  be  done;  but  that  we 
have  not  yet  dared  to  bring  to  account,  all  the  items  of  charge  of 
this  last  disgraceful  American  war.  The  war  has  been  ended  more 
than  ten  years.  We  have  been  paying,  ever  since  that  day,  Commis- 
sioners appointed  in  consequence  of  the  treaty.  Many  a  thumping  sum 
have  we  to  pay  yet,  in  consequence  of  that  treaty,  one  of  which  you 
mention  in  this  very  speech ;  namely,  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  to 
the  United  States,  for  Negro  Slaves,  carried  away  by  our  fleet  to  the 
United  States  during  the  war  !  Here  is  humiliation  !  Here  is  disgrace 
to  us  !  What !  pay  down  a  sum  of  money  as  compensation  for  a  capture 
made  by  us  during  the  war !  This  is  kissing  the  rod,  indeed.  Either 
we  regarded  the  Negroes  as  freemen  or  as  property.  As  freemen,  they 
were  citizens  of  the  United  States  coming  over  to  join  us.  As  property, 
they  were  booty  of  war.  Take  it  which  way  you  will,  upon  what  ground 
is  it  that  we  are  called  upon  to  pay  money  for  them  ?  Was  ever  such  a 
thing  heard  of  before  ?  Never.  They  might  as  well  make  us  pay  for 
the  cattle  that  we  took  from  the  shore  in  America.  I  know  the  ground 
upon  which  this  demand  is  founded ;  it  is  the  conviction  of  the  American 
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Government  that  ours  has  not  the  courage  to  resist  the  demand.  Our 
empty  boasting  is  come  to  this,  then  :  we  submit  to  receive  the  law  from 
those  whom  we  insulted  on  the  Serpentine  River. 

However,  thanks  to  the  miraculous  powers  of  poverty,  we  are  to  have 
no  more  "empty  boasting."  The  French  will  be  delig-hted  to  hear  this. 
They  will  certainly  look  upon  it  as  a  matchless  miracle.  They  recollect 
all  the  boasting  about  having  conquered  France.  "  We  have  now  con- 
quered her  a  second  time,"  said  that  vile  old  double-faced  knave,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  hunting  for  a  peerage  these  thirty  years,  and  who  has 
not  got  it  at  last.  We  have  now  conquered  her,  said  he,  a  second  time. 
This  double  conquest  was  too  much  to  endure  with  moderation;  and,  can- 
not you  recollect,  Sir  (I  can),  when  three  millions  of  pounds  sterling 
were  voted  to  build  triumphal  columns  and  triumphal  arches,  and  in  a 
situation,  too,  that  should  cause  them  to  be  seen  by  every  Frenchman 
that  came  from  Dover  to  London  !  The  Parliament,  whom  you  so  eulo- 
gize, has  all  the  "  merit  "  of  this  vote.  That  modest  Parliament ;  that 
sensible,  that  upright,  that  pure  body  of  men  !  They  have  all  the  merit 
of  this  vote  ;  all  the  merit  of  intending  to  place  the  triumphal  arches  and 
columns,  so  that  every  Frenchman  might  see  them  in  his  way  from  Dover 
to  London  !  Modest  and  meritorious  body  of  men  !  To  build  columns  and 
arches,  however,  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  to  vote  them.  Accordingly 
the  great  House  has  yet  seen  no  column,  no  arch  erected  ;  but,  instead  of 
these,  it  has  seen  the  adoption  and  the  baptising  of  a  bridge,  built  on 
speculation  by  a  parcel  of  Jews.  We  have  "  Waterloo  Bridge,"  and 
Wellington- street,  and  we  have  a  great,  nasty,  naked  figure,  most  appro- 
priately made  of  molten  brass ;  and,  these  are  all  we  have  to  show 
in  the  monument  way,  after  a  vote  of  three  millions  of  pounds  sterl- 
ing, which  vote  was  passed  eight  years  ago.  Delighted,  therefore,  must 
the  French  be,  when  they  hear  that  there  is  to  be  no  more  "  empty 
boasting." 

The  truth  is,  however  (and  he  must  be  a  poor  blind  creature  who  does 
not  see  it),  you  are  grown  modest,  when  you  dare  not  be  impudent. 
You  talk  about  your  power  and  your  influence  ;  as  to  foreign  nations,  you 
have  neither.  Why  do  you  talk  at  all  of  your  intention  to  abstain  from 
empty  boasting  ?  Why  do  you  disclaim  all  intention  to  be  tyrannical  ? 
Why  do  you  come  forward  and  obtrude  upon  the  world  your  promises  of 
a  resolution  not  to  attempt  "blustering  dictation"  to  foreign  govern- 
ments ?  There  was  nothing  in  the  subject  before  the  House  that  called 
for  this.  Nobody  had  accused  you  of  empty  boasting;  and  the  whole  of 
your  recent  conduct  was  the  contrary  of  dictation  and  tyranny  towards 
foreign  nations.  Here,  however,  was  the  true  cause  of  your  uncalled-for 
disclaimers.  You  could  not  but  feel  the  disgrace  at  not  having  interfered 
in  the  case  of  Spain.  You,  therefore,  indirectly  characterized  such  inter- 
ference as  tyranny  and  dictation.  This  disguise,  however,  is  too  flimsy 
to  deceive  any  body  in  the  world,  except  those  who  are  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  London  press.  With  regard  to  foreign  nations,  you  have 
720  power  ;  you  have  no  influence.  All  foreign  nations  know  that  you 
cannot  go  to  war,  without  blowing  up  your  own  System  ;  and,  what  does 
any  nation  care  for  another  that  cannot  go  to  war  ?  You  acknowledge 
that  you  cannot  go  to  war,  without  overthrowing  all  your  calculations. 
Your  power  and  your  influence,  then,  are  those  of  the  garrison  that  has 
marched  out  and  laid  down  its  arms.  Talk  of  "  empty  boasting,"  in- 
deed ;  was  there  ever  a  boast  so  empty  as  that  which  is  contained  in  this 
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speech  ;  that  which  is  here  employed  to  disguise  your  weakness  and  your 
fears  ! 

Your  third  assertion  is,  that  we  have  vilified  the  Parliament,  called  its 
Councils  venal,  its  Members  corrupt,  and  the  whole  Thing  so  essentially 
vicious,  that,  unless  all  were  turned  topsyturvy,  the  nation  never  could  be 
relieved  from  its  difficulties  and  rescued  from  its  dangers. 

Now,  as  to  vilifying  the  Parliament,  as  to  calling  our  worthy  represen- 
tatives venal,  corrupt,  and  essentially  vicious,  we  never  can  have  done 
this ;  for,  if  we  had,  we  should  have  been  banished  for  life.  We  have, 
indeed,  said,  that  it  was  acknowledged  in  the  House  itself,  that  seats  were 
bought  and  sold  by  the  score.  We  have  talked  of  PERCEVAL,  CASTLE- 
REAGH,  and  LOPEZ.  We  did  hear  a  Member  declare,  that  if  he  were  per- 
mitted to  bring  evidence  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  he  would  prove  the 
selling  of  stats  in  the  House.  We  did  hear  the  great  House  vote  that  it 
would  not  hear  the  evidence  !  And  we  afterwards  saw  this  House,  this 
very  same  House,  pass  a  law  to  banish  us  for  life,  if  we  dared  to  put  forth 
any  thing,  having  even  a  tendency  to  bring  the  House  into  contempt  ! 
We  have  said  all  this ;  all  this  we  say,  and  will  continue  to  say ;  and  we 
have  talked,  too,  and  shall  talk,  about  the  divers  most  curious  votings  and 
enactings  of  this  House  :  but,  never  did  we  say  ;  or,  at  least,  I  never  did  ; 
or,  if  I  did,  I  never  printed  it ;  never  did  I  put  into  print  that,  the  Coun- 
cils of  the  House  were  venal,  and  its  Members  corrupt.  I  have 
said,  indeed,  that  great  numbers  of  them  pocket  large  sums  of  the 
public  money ;  but,  as  to  saying  that  they  got  this  money  by  corrupt 
means,  I  most  solemnly  declare  before  God  Almighty,  that  I  never 
(in  print,  I  mean),  said  such  a  thing.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been 
some  other  person  that  spoke  in  this  irreverent  manner  of  our  re- 
presentatives. I  deny,  too,  the  latter  part  of  this  assertion.  I  totally 
deny,  that  we  ever  called  for  the  turning  of  things  topsyturvy  It  was 
said  of  us,  indeed,  that  we  wished  to  turn  everything  topsyturvy  ;  whereas-, 
we  wished  to  turn  nothing  topsyturvy  but  the  vilest  corruption  that  ever 
disgraced  mankind.  We  wished,  indeed,  to  turn  seat-selling  topsyturvy; 
and  for  my  part  I  acknowledge  my  wish  to  see  seat-sellers  brought  to 
condign  punishment.  I  must  confess,  too,  that  we  might  have  turned  a 
little  tax-gathering  topsyturvy ;  and  a  little  stock-jobbing  together  with 
all  the  peculators  that  had  come  in  our  way.  But  it  is  you  and  your  col- 
leagues and  the  Parliament,  who  are  the  great  turners  topsyturvy.  Our 
system  would  have  produced  all  its  changes  in  the  course  of  a  month  : 
yours  has  now  been  going  on  for  better  than  ten  years.  Your  system 
has  put  a  hundred  times  as  many  gentlemen  and  their  families  out  of 
their  houses,  as  the  Radicals  could  have  put  out  of  their  houses. — They 
would  have  put  nobody  out ;  except,  perhaps,  here  and  there  a  cruel  vil- 
lain that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  forgive.  But,  let  their  in- 
clination have  been  what  it  would,  they  could  not  have  produced  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  change  of  property  that  has  been  produced  by  your 
change  of  system,  which  system  is,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  proceeding 
steadily  on  to  complete  what  it  has  begun. 

Mr.  BARING  said,  during  this  debate,  that  your  system  had  produced 
a  greater  revolution  in  property  than  had  ever  been  produced  in  any 
country  in  the  world.  Mr.  BARING  is  pretty  good  authority,  being  al- 
ready the  proprietor  of  estates  which  formerly  belonged  to  t'irec  peers  of 
the  realm  \  This  is  the  sort  of  revolution  that  you  have  been  carrying 
on,  and  are  still  carrying  on.  This  is  "  topsyturvy"  worth  talking  of. 
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It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  the  Bank  is  taking  in  the  title-deeds  of 
great  men's  estates,  and  lending-  money  upon  these  title-deeds  !  This  is 
"  topsyturvy ,"  Sir.  We  Radicals  never  called  for  this.  Our  reform,  if 
it  had  been  granted,  would  have  prevented  this.  In  one  county  of  Eng- 
land, which  contains  about  two  hundred  pretty  considerable  gentlemen's 
mansions,  mansions  belonging  to  noblemen  or  to  considerable  gentlemen. 
In  this  county  there  are  but  forty-four  of  the  men  (or  their  descendants) 
who  were  owners  in  possession  thirty  years  ago,  who  are  now  either 
owners  or  in  possession  ;  and  in  four  instances,  those  who  were  the 
owners  are  now  actually  the  tenants  of  the  Jews  and  jobbers,  who  arc 
become  the  real  owners  of  the  estates.  The  havoc  has,  perhaps,  been 
more  unsparing  in  this  county  than  in  some  others  ;  but,  this  cannot  be 
far  from  being  pretty  nearly  the  case  all  over  the  country. 

So  that  it  is  yours,  Sir,  which  is  the  real  "  topsyturvy"  System.  The 
French  nobility  and  gentry  are  better  oft'  than  yours,  after  all.  Many  of 
them  remained  and  preserved  their  estates.  If  the  others  are  without 
estates,  they  have  lost  them  in  consequence  of  a  great  and  tremendous 
national  event.  They  have  lost  them  from  causes  that  are  visible  to  all 
the  world.  They,  in  some  sort,  have  shared  the  fate  of  their  King  and 
his  family.  But,  the  victims  of  your  System  have  been  driven  from  their 
mansions  they  know  not  how;  and  they  have  seen  horrible  Jews  walk  in 
and  take  possession,  they  know  not  why.  Ten  years  more  of  perseverance 
in  this  system  will  strip  the  deluded  creatures  of  their  last  acre  of  land  ; 
and,  when  that  last  acre  is  gone,  they  will  look  back  for  forty  years,  and 
will  see  that  there  never  has  been  one  single  year  of  the  whole  forty,  in 
the  annual  boastings  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  have  not 
Rented  the  country  to  be  in  a  state  more  flourishing  than  at  any 
former  period. 

fiut  now  we  come  to  your  fourth,  and,  as  you  yourself  call  it,  bold 
assertion;  namely,  that  the  "present  state  of  the  country"  affords  a 
practical  refutation  of  our  calumnies  on  the  Parliament.  In  the  fifth  as- 
sertion, we  have  it,  "that  the  country  is  in  a  joyous  state,  smiling  in 
plenty,  happy,  contented,  united  and  grateful."  You,  doubtless, 
regretted  that  you  were  compelled  (only  for  want  of  time),  to  confine 
yourself  to  bare  assertion  here.  You,  doubtless  regretted  that  you  had 
not  time  to  produce  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  you  say ;  proof 
of  the  joyous  state ;  proof  the  plenty,  happiness,  content,  harmony 
and  gratitude.  This  being  the  case,  I  will  endeavour  to  supply  the  im- 
portant deficiency.  Assertions  of  such  importance  should  not  go  unsup- 
ported by  proof.  The  proofs  are  so  numerous,  that  I  am  almost  afraid  of 
wearying  even  you.  At  a  risk,  however,  so  great  as  this,  I  shall  set 
about  the  task,  confining  myself  to  notorious  facts,  and  leaving  the  pub- 
lic to  draw  the  conclusion.  To  the  Parliament,  say  you,  and  so  say  I,  be, 
as  is  most  due,  all  the  merit  given.  You  have  mentioned  the  great  merit  of 
the  Parliament :  the  world  is  on  tip-toe  to  know  what  the  merit  is  :  here 
are  my  humble  services  to  satisfy  a  curiosity  so  natural  and  so  laudable. 
You  appeal  to  the  present  state  of  the  country,  as  a  refutation  of  what 
you  call  the  calumny  on  the  Parliament.  Your  description  of  that  state 
is  most  enchanting.  Let  us,  then,  see  the  proofs,  of  the  truth  of  what 
you  say. 

Proof  the  frst.-~We  have  a  Debt  of  more  (including  the  dead  weight) 
than  nine  hundred  and  Jifty  millions  of  pounds  sterling  ;  a  sum  far  ex- 
ceeding the  worth  of  all  the  land,  houses,  woods  and  mines  in  the  whole 
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kingdom  ;  a  Debt  that  never  can  be  paid ;  a  Debt  that  can,  in  fact,  never 
be  lessened,  except  by  a  sponge  ;  the  thing  called  a  Sinking  Fund  being 
manifestly  a  delusion. 

Proof  the  second. — The  taxes,  where  they  are  direct,  are  collected 
with  great  difficulty,  and,  in  many  cases,  could  not  be  collected  at  all,  espe- 
cially in  Ireland,  without  the  immediate  assistance  of  the  army.  The 
"  joyousness,  the  content,  and  the  gratitude"  of  the  people  are  so  reason- 
ably to  be  expected,  that  no  one  can  doubt  of  the  truth  of  your  assertions. 
Proof  the  third. — There  are  constantly  about  sixty  thousand  English 
families  residing  in  some  part  of  the  Continent,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
payment  of  taxes  in  England.  These  persons  can  live  better  in  France 
upon  the  money  that  they  would  pay  in  taxes  in  England,  than  they  can 
live  in  England  upon  the  whole  of  their  incomes. 

Proof  the  fourth. — An  enormous  increase  of  the  money  raised  for 
the  feeding  of  the  poor,  and  a  proportionate  augmentation  of  the  number 
of  the  poor.  The  number  of  miserable  and  ragged  paupers  is  just  about 
four  times  as  great  as  it  was  when  PITT  first  became  Minister. 

Proof  the  Jiff  h. — A  Report,  lately  laid  before  the  Parliament,  describes 
the  situation  of  the  people  of  Ireland  in  these  words  : — "  A  large  portion 
"  of  the  peasantry  live  in  a  state  of  misery  of  which  the  witness  (giving 
"  evidence  to  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons)  could  have  formed 
"  no  conception,  not  imagining  that  any  human  beings  could  exist  in  such 
"  wretchedness  ;  their  cabins  scarcely  contain  an  article  that  can  be  called 
"  furniture  ;  in  some  families  there  are  JIG  such  things  (is  bedclothes.  The 
"  peasants  showed  some  fern,  and  a  quantity  of  straw  thrown  over  it, 
"  upon  which  they  slept,  in  their  working  clothes ;  yet,  whenever  they 
"  had  a  meal  of  potatoes,  they  were  cheerful."  Another  witness  says, 
that  the  peasantry  were  found  "offering  to  work  for  the  merest  subsistence 
"  that  could  be  obtained,  for  twopence  a  day,  in  short  for  anything  that 
"  would  purchase  food  enough  to  keep  them  alive  for  twenty  four  hours  ; 
"  that  iiventy-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-five  persons,  in  the 
"  county  of  Clare,  were  supported  at  an  expense  of  not  quite  one  penny 
"  each  per  day  !"  God  Almighty  !  God  Almighty  !  Is  this  the  joyous 
country  smiling  in  PLENTY,  and  abounding  in  happiness,  content,  har- 
mony, and  gratitude !  How  shall  we  describe  the  audacity  of  the  inso- 
lence of  this  speech,  coming,  as  it  does,  too,  from  a  Member  of  that  very 
House  of  Parliament,  upon  whose  table  this  very  Report  was  lying  at  the 
time  that  he  was  making  this  speech. 

Proof  the  sixth.— Is  peculiarly  calculated  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
.union  or  harmony  of  which  you  speak.  I  allude  to  the  memorable 
battle  of  Skibbereen.  Here  we  see  a  party  of  armed  men  sally  out  by 
order  of  the  parson  of  the  parish  (who  is  also  a  Justice  of  the  Peace),  to 
collect  the  said  parson's  tithes  from  his  parishioners.  The  parishioners 
assemble  to  defend  their  property  against  the  armed  men.  A  battle  en- 
sues ;  lives  are  lost  on  both  sides-  One  of  the  parson's  armed  men  is 
knocked  off  his  horse,  and  there  he  lies  upon  his  back,  with  a  stone 
rammed  into  his  mouth.  This  is  a  strong  specimen  of  what  frequently 
takes  place.  This  is  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  harmony,  union,  content 
and  gratitude,  which  so  abundantly  prevail. 

Proof  the  seventh.— A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  joyous,  happy, 
contented,  united,  and  grateful  people  of  Ireland,  are,  by  law,  shut,  up  in 
their  houses  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  If  these  people  be  not  contented  and 
grateful,  who  is  to  be  contented  and  grateful  ?  If,  nevertheless,  any  of 
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these  grateful  people  should  happen  to  be  out  of  their  houses  after  sunset, 
and  before  sunrise,  and  should  happen  to  be  detected  in  the  commission 
of  the  crime,  the  punishment  is  transportation  beyond  the  seas  for  seven 
years,  and  this,  too,  without  trial  by  jury. 

Proof  the  eighth. — In  England,  so  happy  are  the  labourers;  such 
plenty  do  they  live  in,  that  the  magistrates  and  overseers  in  Norfolk,  have 
settled  on  tenpence  a  day,  to  maintain  a  labourer,  his  wife,  and  his  ten 
children  ;  that  is  to  say,  twopence  or  four  French  sous  a- day  for  each  of 
these  happy  beings. 

Proof  the  ninth. — About  one-third  of  the  whole  of  the  prisoners  in  all 
the  gaols  in  England  are,  at  this  moment,  imprisoned  for  killing  or  being 
in- pursuit  of  hares,  partridges  and  pheasants.  What ;  are  these  wretched 
men  and  their  wives  and  children,  making,  altogether,  perhaps,  seven  or 
eight  thousand  persons  :  are  these  wretched  beings  contented  and  joyous 
in  the  gaols  ;  and  are  their  wives  and  children  grateful  for  the  imprison- 
ment of  their  husbands  and  their  fathers  ?  And  is  it  a  proof  of  joyous- 
ness  in  the  country,  when  the  landowners,  squeezed  by  the  Jews,  are 
reduced  to  such  complete  poverty,  that  they  are  praying  for  a  law  to 
enable  them  to  sell  game  \  to  do  which  has  always,  until  now,  been  re- 
garded as  intolerably  mean,  if  not  as  infamous.  A  Bill  is  now  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  Bill  extends  the  list  of  game  to  rabbits, 
woodcocks,  snipes,  quails,  land-rails,  wild  ducks,  teal  and  widgeons  \ 
Why  not  make  the  sparrow  and  the  goldfinch  game  !  This  Bill,  if  it 
pass  into  a  law,  will  make  the  once  proud  nobility  and  gentry  of  Eng- 
land, a  set  of  huckstering  poulterers  !  "  Topsyturvy, "  did  you  say,  Sir  ? 
It  is  you,  and  not  the  Radicals  who  have  turned  things  topsyturvy.  This 
piece  of  meanness  and  greediness,  but,  particularly,  the  meanness  of  it, 
is  strongly  characteristic  of  the  revolution  that  you  have  effected  in  this 
country.  It  is,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  impossible  that  the  common 
people  should  not  despise,  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  this  race  of 
snipe  and  widgeon  merchants.  So  help  me  God,  I  will,  as  I  ride  about 
the  country,  go  up  to  their  houses,  and  buy,  or  ask  to  buy,  a  couple  of 
snipes  or  quails.  I  shall  write  to  some  of  them,  when  I  want  snipes  ! 
Good  God  !  What  degradation  !  A  law,  yes  a  law,  to  give  to  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  the  exclusive  privilege  of  pot-hunting  !  Let  them  sim- 
plify their  heraldry  :  let  a  sack  and  porridge-pot  be  in  future  their  only 
arms  ;  and  let  them  be  as  joyous  as  they  like. 

Proof  the  tenth. — English  labourers  are  now,  in  several  parts  of  the 
country,  put  up  to  salt ;  or,  rather,  they  are  put  up  at  auction,  to  be  let 
out  to  work,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  negroes  are  in  Virginia 
or  Carolina.  And,  in  some  places,  they  are  advertised  in  newspapers 
and  in  placards.  In  some  places  they  have  harness  put  upon  them. 
This  harness  is  made  on  purpose  for  them  ;  and  they  are  put  to  the 
drawing  of  wagons  and  carts,  in  the  same  manner  that  horses  are  ;  and 
have  a  driver  or  overseer  to  see  that  they  work.  One  whole  team  of 
these  men  came  in  their  harness  through  the  streets  of  the  Metropolis, 
and  presented  themselves  at  one  of  the  Police  Offices.  In  short,  except 
the  still  more  wretched  Irish,  I  defy  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
find  me  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  a  set  of  creatures  so  badly  fed, 
so  bare-boned,  so  ragged,  so  naked,  so  every  way  deplorable  and  miser- 
able as  the  main  part  of  the  labouring  people  of  England,  who  were  once 
the  best  fed,  the  best  clad,  the  stoutest,  the  strongest,  the  happiest 
labourers  in  the  world. 
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Proof  the  eleventh. — There  is  a  Bill  now  before  Parliament,  which,  if 
it  were  to  go  into  effect,  would  compel  the  destitute  and  wretched  poor 
to  take  upon  themselves  exclusively  the  defence  of  the  country.  So  des- 
perate is  the  case ;  so  miserable,  so  every  way  wretched  is  the  state  of 
this  once  happy  country  ;  so  fearful  is  the  increase  of  poverty  and  misery, 
that  it  is  now  actually  proposed,  in  order  to  endeavour  to  throw  the 
wretched  creatures  upon  means  of  their  own  finding  out ;  it  is  now 
actually  proposed,  that  these  miserable  creatures  alone  shall  be  ballotted 
for  the  Militia.  It  is  proposed  that,  as  long1  as  there  is  a  pauper  able 
to  serve,  no  other  person  shall  be  liable  to  be  called  upon.  So  that,  the 
defence  of  the  country  must  necessarily  be  left  to  the  paupers  alone,  the 
rich  will  all  be  excused  from  serving  !  A  pauper  army  wherewith  to 
defend  the  kingdom  !  These  words  are  enough.  Ten  thousand  volumes 
pf  detail ;  ten  thousand  witnesses  on  their  oath,  to  prove  the  misery  of 
the  people,  would  not  be  equal  to  this  proposition,  which  is  already  in 
the  shape  of  a  Bill,  and  may,  very  soon,  become  a  law.  And,  at  the 
very  moment  that  this  Bill  is  before  the  House  of  Commons,  that  House 
is  told  (and  it  cheers  the  saying),  that  young  noblemen  ought  to  be  in- 
duced to  go  into  the  army  and  navy,  in  order  to  add  to  the  respectability 
of  the  service  I  It  will,  indeed,  be  respectable,  when  the  Militia  shall 
consist  wholly  of  miserable  creatures,  who  have  been  compelled  to  be 
soldiers,  as  a  punishment  for  having  been  in  want  of  bread  ! — Oh  ! 
happy  militia  men !  Joyous  militia  paupers,  smiling  in  plenty,  happy, 
contented,  united  and  grateful !  Devil  is  in  it,  Sir,  if  these  militia 
paupers  are  not  contented,  and,  above  all  things,  "  grateful." 

Proof  the  twelfth. — The  poor-houses,  the  gaols,  the  houses  for  im- 
prisoning and  punishing  the  people,  have  increased  in  size,  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  to  four  times  their  former  bigness.  This  is  notorious. 
The  floating  prisons  now  contain  as  many  prisoners  as  were  formerly 
contained  in  all  the  prisons  in  the  kingdom.  This  is  a  very  striking 
proof  of  a  joyous  country,  and  all  the  rest  of  your  farago. 

Proof  the  thirteenth. — Mr.  PEEL,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  in- 
terior, said,  the  other  evening,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the 
number  of  lunatics  is  now  twice  as  great  as  it  formerly  ivas  !  O, 
joyous  country,  smiling  in  plenty,  happy,  contented,  and  grateful  ! 
What  a  joyous  thing  to  see  county-asylums  for  lunatics  rise  up  ! — Some 
have  the  impudence  to  pretend,  that  this  increase  of  prisoners  and  insane 
persons  arises  from  an  increase  of  population.  This  is  an  impudent 
lie.  There  is  no  increase  of  population.  True,  that  you  are  building 
„  new  churches  for  the  stock-jobbing  tribe,  who  are  collected  in  great 
towns,  and  for  the  manufacturers  who  have  been  drawn  into  masses,  in- 
stead of  remaining  dispersed,  as  formerly  ;  but,  while  these  masses  have 
increased,  let  this  fact  be  borne  in  mind,  that  there  are  upwards  of  two 
thousand  parishes  in  England  and  Wales,  the  average  population  of 
which  scarcely  exceeds  a  hundred  persons,  and  in  each  of  which  parishes 
there  stands  a  church  manifestly  built  to  hold  more  than  a  thousand 
persons. — But,  at  any  rate,  the  most  impudent  of  the  population-liars 
does  not  pretend  that  the  population  has  doubled ;  and  Mr.  PEEL  says, 
that  the  number  of  lunatics  has  been  doubled-,  than  which  a  less  "joyous," 
and  more  melancholy  fact,  and  a  fact  more  clearly  proving  a  state  of  un- 
paralleled national  misery,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine.  It  is  notorious  that 
the  transfer  of  property  from  the  gentry  to  the  Jews  has  driven  thousands 
mad.  There  is  nobody,  in  a  case  like  this,  to  pity  the  sufferer.  A 
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violent  revolution  leaves  hope  of  change ;  but  this  Jewish  revolution 
takes  the  property  quietly  away,  according  to  due  course  of  law,  and 
leaves  to  the  loser  nothing  but  eyes  to  cry  with,  and  hands  wherewith  to 
hang-  himself  or  cut  his  throat. 

I  could  proceed  to  the  end  of  a  large  volume;  but,  for  the  present, 
here  are  proofs  enough  of  the  joyous,  happy,  contented  and  grateful 
state  of  the  people.  Those  who  live  upon  the  taxes  are,  indeed,  joyous  ; 
the  Jews  are  joyous  ;  but,  the  main  body  of  the  people  are  the  worst  fed, 
the  worst  clothed,  the  most  miserable  and  deplorable  creatures  in  the 
whole  world.  And,  if  they  be  contented  and  rjratcful,  why  do  you  keep 
up  barracks  all  over  the  country;  why  do  you  keep  on  foot  a  standing 
army  greater  than  Queen  Anne  had  to  carry  on  war  against  Louis  XIV.  ? 
Ah  !  you  well  know  how  things  would  be  if  you  had  not  this  army  !  Be- 
sides, if  the  people  be  contented,  and,  if  all  be  so  grateful  to  your  Par- 
liament, why  has  your  Parliament  a  law  to  put  the  people  to  death,  if 
they  attempt  to  seduce  a  soldier  ?  Ah !  you  know  well  how  it  is  ;  and 
so  did  Admiral  Sir  ISAAC  COFFIN,  who  said,  the  other  evening,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  marines  (sea  soldiers)  the 
sailors  would  all  run  away  from  the  ships !  What !  "  gallant  tars  of 
old  England,"  go  in  at  one  end  of  the  ships  and  run  out  at  the  other ! 
And  this  acknowledged,  too,  in  the  famous  House  of  Commons,  and 
coming  from  the  lips  of  an  admiral !  If  this  be  the  case,  all  your  boast- 
ing is  empty  indeed.  If  English  sailors  are  to  be  made  to  do  their  duty 
only  by  means  of  a  bayonet  at  their  backs,  you  have,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, or,  rather,  your  Parliament  has,  brought  us  into  a  most  enviable 
state. 

The  House  did,  it  seems,  cheer  you,  when  you  were  bestowing  your 
praises  upon  it ;  but,  I  remember,  that  it  cheered  when  the  three  mil- 
lions sterling  were  proposed  to  be  voted  for  the  building  of  columns  and 
arches  to  commemorate  the  conquering  of  France  \ 

In  1816,  it  cheered,  when  Mr.  Western  said,  that  the  distress  of  the 

country  arose  from  a  surplus  of  food. 
In  1817,  it  cheered,  when  it  was  stated,  that  the  distress  arose  from  a 

surplus  of  mouths. 
In  1821,  it  cheered,  when  over-production  was  insisted  as  the  cause  of 

distress,  and  when,  at  the  same  time,  it  voted  money  to  send  awaij 

a  part  of  the  mouths. 
In  1822,  it  cheered,  when  it  was  asserted,  that  the  evil  of  England 

was,  too  much  food ;  at  the  same  time  it  voted  money  to  save  the 

Irish  from  starving,  while  it  permitted  Irish  food  to  be  brought  in 

immense  quantities  to  England. 
In  1811,  it  cheered  VANSITTART,  when  he  proposed  to  it  to  vote  that  a 

pound-note  and  a  shilling  were  equal  in  value  to  a  guinea. 
In  1819,  it  cheered  Mr.  PEEL,  when  he  called  upon  it  to  adopt  Reso- 
lutions, which  implied,  that,  in  1811,  a  pound-note  and  a  shilling 

were  not  equal  in  value  to  a  guinea. 
In  1823,  it  cheered  Mr.  CANNING,  when  he  put  up  prayers  for  the 

defeat  of  the  French  in  Spain. 
In  1823,  it  cheered  this  same  Mr.  Canning's  eulogium  on  the  Duke 

d'Angouleme,  who  had   commanded  the  French  and   beaten  the 

Spaniards. 
In  1819,  it  cheered  (oh  !  how  it  cheered !)  the -Bill  for  resuming  cash- 
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payments,  and  how  it  congratulated  the  Prince  Regent  on  the  happy 
measure  for  coming  back  to  our  safe  and  ancient  currency  ! 
In  1822  (ten  months  before  the  day  that  the  small  notes  were  to  dis- 
appear), it  cheered  a  Bill  to  continue  this  small  paper-money  for 
eleven  years  longer,  and  which  Bill  necessarily  prevented  a  return 
to  the  "  safe  and  ancient  currency." 

Therefore,  Sir,  its  cheering  settles  nothing.  It  is  this  last-mentioned 
subject  of  its  cheering  that  forms  the  main  ground  of  the  present  delu- 
sion. Since  May  1823,  that  is  to  say,  since  the  day  when  PEEL'S  Bill 
would  have  given  us  a  gold  and  silver  currency  all  over  the  country: 
since  that  day,  paper- money  has  been  put  forth  to  an  immense  amount. 
This,  as  is  always  the  case,  has  raised  prices.  It  has  silenced  the  land- 
owners, who  hope,  that  their  estates  are  now  safe.  But,  you  play  a 
desperate  game.  You  think,  that  wheat  can,  upon  an  average  of  years, 
be  twice  the  price  here  that  it  is  in  France,  for  instance.  This  delusion 
must  lead  you  to  ruin.  It  must  produce  a  great  shock  of  some  sort :  it 
must  prcd  ice  another  stoppage  at  the  Bank  ;  or  a  total  breaking  up  of 
the  country  bankers*  Yet,  you  were  compelled  to  resort  to  the  paper- 
money.  Another  year  of  low  prices  would  have  produced  the  blowing 
up  of  the  Borough  System.  But,  your  danger  is  still  greater  on  the  other 
side  ;  for,  another  stoppage  at  the  Bank  is  the  end  of  your  affair.  And 
mind,  this  stoppage  must  come,  unless  you  repeal  the  paper-money  law, 
which  will  soon  inundate  the  country  with  paper,  and,  at  no  very  dis- 
tant day,  will  send  the  gold  out  of  the  country,  as  it  was  sent  by  the 
issues  of  paper-money  in  1817. 

In  the  meanwhile,  what  are  you  to  do,  if  WAR  should  arise  ?  Why, 
you  confess,  that  you  do  not  know  any  thing  about  that.  It  is,  however, 
a  matter  that  you  ought  to  know  something  about.  Only  think  of  boast- 
ing of  the  state  of  the  country ;  and,  above  all  things,  boasting  of  "  its 
power  and  influence ;"  and,  after  this,  confessing,  that  all  you  have  said 
is  founded  on  the  continuance  of  peace,  and  that,  if  war  should  arise, 
that  will  overthrow  all  your  calculations  \  Pretty  power  and  influence, 
indeed,  that  are  to  exist  only  in  a  state  of  peace  ! 

Well ;  but,  surely,  you  do  not  mean  to  lie  down  and  die,  if  war  should 
come  ?  No :  but,  pretty  near  it ;  for  your  reliance  is  on  the  usual  spirit 
of  the  people  !  Foolish  enough  :  sufficiently  childish  for  a  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  !  "  Spirit  of  the  people,"  indeed  !  What  spirit  more 
are  they  to  have  now  than  they  had  when  they  began  to  fight  at  the 
expense  of  eight  hundred  millions  of  Louis  d'or  ?  With  all  their  spirit, 
they  could  not  get  on  in  war  against  France  alone  without  borrowing- 
eight  hundred  millions  of  Louis  d'or.  Why  should  they  be  able  to  make 
war  again  without  more  borrowed  money?  You  should  have  told  us 
how  you  would  get  money,  if  war  were  to  arise  :  and  not  shuffle  out  of 
this  important  part  of  your  business  by  telling  us,  that  you  relied,  in  case 
of  war,  upon  the  "  spirit  of  the  people."  The  warlike  spirit  must  be 
great,  indeed,  when  it  is  actually  now  proposed  to  the  Parliament  to  pass 


*  This  prediction  was  verified  to  the  letter;  for  in  December,  182">,  and 
January  1826,  there  broke  no  less  than  120  country  bankers.  It  was  the 
"  panic"  year,  when,  as  Mr.  HUSKISSON  expressed  it,  we  hail  come  to  within 
forty-eight  hours  of  barter,— ED, 
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a  law  to  put  the  fighting  for  the  country  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  no  resource  but  praying  for  alms  ! 

However,  this  is  poor  trifling- ;  it  is  mere  childishness.  The  French 
have  invaded  and  subjugated  Spain,  and  the  "  spirit  "  that  you  talk  of 
was  as  quiet  as  a  mouse.  Let  them  invade  Belgium  (which,  I  suppose 
they  will,  if  you  interfere  with  regard  to  Mexico),  what  will  your  "  spirit" 
do  for  you  ?  Offer  it  to  Russians,  Prussians,  or  Austrians :  offer  it  to  the 
Swiss  ;  and  see  whether  a  whole  cargo  of  it  will  purchase  you  a  single 
bayonet.  It  was  not  "  spirit  "  that  won  the  battle  of  Waterloo  :  it  was 
borrowed  money :  and  you  should  have  told  us  how  you  would  borrow 
money  again  in  case  of  another  war. 

In  short,  your  very  smell  is  that  of  impotence.  You  have  no  power  : 
you  have  no  influence.  All  the  world  sees,  that  the  sound  of  war  would 
blow  up  your  whole  concern.  You  put  a  bold  face  upon  the  matter  :  you 
talk  big :  you  boast :  you,  at  the  same  time,  carefully  disclaim  all  inten- 
tion to  be  tyrannical  and  grasping  :  all  these  are  amongst  the  sure  signs 
of  conscious  impotence.  Your  System  has  run  its  race;  and  the  whole 
world  sees  it.  Never  again,  as  long  as  this  sort  of  Parliament  shall  exist, 
will  you  dare  to  attempt  to  enforce  the  right  of  search;  and,  without  that 
right,  this  island  must  soon  cease  to  be  above  the  contempt  of  even  little 
nations.  The  United  States  are  visibly  growing  over  you;  and  youfaivn 
upon  them  ;  you  tender  them  your  "  steadfast  friendship  •"  and  you, 
doubtless,  receive,  in  return,  their  unqualified  disdain.  Oh  !  pray,  do 
not  believe,  that  you  can  cajole  the  nations  into  forbearance  with  regard 
to  you  !  They  do  not  yet,  perhaps,  see  the  full  extent  of  your  weakness. 
They  will  not  see  it,  may  be,  till  events  compel  you  to  stir.  The  foun- 
dered horse  looks  much  as  usual,  till  he  is  put  in  motion.  Pauper  sol- 
diers and  sailors  are  as  good  as  any  for  battles  on  the  Serpentine  River. 
When  you  come  to  be  put  in  motion,  we  shall  see  how  you  will  get  along 
with  -your  nine  hundred  millions  of  Debt,  contracted  by  that  eulogized 
Parliament,  who  now  cheers  you,  when  you  will  say,  that  "joy,  happi- 
ness, content  and  gratitude  "  fill  the  hearts  of  the  poorest,  worst  fed, 
most  ragged,  most  dejected  and  degraded  people  that  ever  inhabited  any 
country  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  :  that  nonpareil  of  a  Parliament  who 
passed  the  vote  of  the  one  pound  note  and  the  shilling;  that  assembly 
which  you  are  so  fit  to  praise,  and  of  whose  cheers  you  are  so  eminently 
worthy. 

Every  thing  that  I  have  said  in  this  letter,  ought  to  have  been  said  to 
your  face  ;  ought  to  have  gone  forth  to  the  public  with  your  boasting  and 
bombastical  harangue.  WTell  did  you  know,  that,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons' sense  of  words,  Opposition  does  not  mean  the  doing  of  things  like 
this.  Thus  the  public  are  deceived  ;  thus  have  they  been  led  along,  year 
after  year,  a  bright  prospect  always  before  them,  and  poverty  and  disgrace 
always  treading  on  their  heels.  The  System  of  delusion  is,  however, 
drawing  to  a  close  ;  and  the  next  war,  either  destroys  the  System,  or 
sinks  the  nation  for  ages. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient 

And  most  humble  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 
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TO  SIR  FRANCIS  BURDETT, 

ON    THE 

PROJECT    FOR    COLONIZING    THE    PEOPLE    OF    IRELAND. 


(Political  Register,  June,  1824.) 


"  For  this  evil,  Sir,  which  is  the  greatest  of  all,  I  see  but  one  remedy.  The 
"  situation  of  Great  Britain  is  peculiarly  favourable  for  adopting  it.  This  remedy 
"  is,  colonization.  We  have  a  redundant  population ;  and  we  have  magnificent 
"  colonies" — SIR  FRANCIS  BURDETT'S  SPEECH,  7  May,  1824. 


LETTER  I. 

SIR,  Kensington,  23dJune,  1824. 

I  address  you  upon  what  I  deem  to  be  your  erroneous  opinions  with 
regard  to  the  causes  of  the  miseries  of  Ireland,  and  with  regard  to  the 
remedy  proper  to  be  adopted.  The  subject  is  of  very  great  importance  ; 
for,  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded,  that  if  no  effectual  remedy  be  adopted 
before  the  arrival  of  another  war,  this  country  will  have  to  struggle,  not 
for  the  support  of  her  present  power,  but  for  her  existence  as  an  inde- 
pendent state. 

The  movements  which  we  have  made  downwards  since  the  war,  are 
pretty  visible  to  all  the  world.  If  you  put  the  different  assertions  of  the 
Ministers  together ;  if  you  make  a  summary  of  their  acknowledgments 
which  have  come  out  at  different  times;  if  you  do  this,  you  will  find  that 
they  say  upon  the  whole,  "  As  long  as  we  have  peace  we  may  be  able  to 
stand  ;  but  if  we  have  war,  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  the  country." 
They  cannot  but  perceive  that  there  will  be  a  power  raised  up  against 
us,  such  as  we  never  had  to  combat  against  before.  But  this  is  the  plain 
state  of  the  case  :  the  greatness  of  this  country  is  owing  to  the  almost 
absolute  power  which  we  have  so  long  possessed  on  the  seas.  There  are 
dreamers  to  talk  of  universal  and  everlasting  peace ;  but  we  shall,  and  in 
a  Few  years,  be  at  war  again  with  France,  unless  (which  is  by  no  means 
impossible),  the  Jews  and  Scotch  economists  should  so  far  prevail,  as  to 
cause  the  country  to  purchase  peace  by  an  actual  bona  fide  surrender  of 
its  independence. 

This  country  cannot  carry  on  war  against  France  with  any  chance  of 
success,  without  exercising  the  right  of  search.  This  is  the  only  means 
she  has  of  injuring  her  enemy,  and  of  repaying  herself  for  her  expenses. 
She  is  often  victorious  elsewhere,  but  she  has  always  been  most  completely 
victorious  at  Doctors'  Commons.  This  has  been  her  grand  game  for  ages  ; 
and,  whatever  fine  names  we  may  give  to  the  thing,  the  rest  of  the  world 
look  upon  the  English  Navy  as  a  great  mass  of  power  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  seizing  other  men's  goods.  All  nations  hate  this  power  ;  but, 
for  a  long  time  past,  they  have  all  been  compelled  to  submit  to  it. 
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Things  have  now,  however,  very  materially  changed.  A  new  maritime 
power  has  arisen  up,  or,  rather,  has  been  created  by  the  folly  and  malig  • 
nity  of  the  English  boroughmongers.  That  power  has,  even  in  its  infancy, 
given  us  a  taste  of  what  it  can  do.  It  will,  in  a  very  few  years  of  tne 
present  goings  on,  be  a  complete  match  for  us  upon  the  ocean.  The 
wretches  who  conduct  the  stupid  and  base  London  press,  seem  to  be  proud, 
that  there  are  now  two  great  naval  powers  in  the  world  !  Nay,  our 
Ministers  themselves  almost  express  their  joy  at  this.  It  is,  however  very 
true  ;  nothing  can  be  more  true,  though  beastly  indeed  it  is  in  us  to  boast 
of  it.  It  is  pretended,  that  our  Ministers  are  keeping  a  sharp  look-out 
with  regard  to  what  is  passing  in  the  ports  and  arsenals  of  France,  in 
which  respect  our  newspaper  patriots  appear  to  be  equally  vigilant.  But, 
the  Congress  of  America  voted,  during  the  present  session,  an  addition 
of  ten  ships  of  war  to  their  Navy  ;  and,  not  the  slightest  notice  is  taken 
of  this  by  the  newspaper  patriots  of  England.  Oh  !  no  !  ^these  ten  ships 
are  meant,  to  be  sure,  to  assist  the  '"'mother  country,"*  in  maintaining 
the  cause  of  "civil  and  religious  liberty  all  over  the  world,"  and  in  up- 
holding that  most  excellent  church,  which  made  such  a  gallant  figure  at 
Skibbereen ! 

Those  ten  ships,  together  with  the  rest  of  that  Navy,  are  intended, 
Sir,  to  enforce  the  motto  of  Captain  Porter  :  "  Freedom  of  the  seas  and 
sailors  rights."  The  moment  we  are  at  war  with  France,  that  moment 
we  are  at  war  with  America,  unless  we  yield  to  this  motto ;  and,  if  we  do 
yield  to  this  motto,  we  fall  down  prostrate  before  our  enemy. 

It  is  madness  to  suppose  that  America  will  ever  again  submit  to  this 
right  of  search,  unless  we  can  heat  her  into  submission.  If  we  stand, 
then,  how  arduous  the  struggle  ;  and,  how  are  we  to  maintain  this  struggle 
with  the  Irish  people  in  the  state  that  they  now  are  ?  Look,  Sir,  into 
the  last  Register :  see  the  picture  there  given  by  the  Great  House  itself,  of 
the  state  of  the  Irish  people.  Think,  Sir,  of  the  treatment  of  that 
people,  whose  only  crime  really  is,  having  adhered,  through  ages  and  ages 
of  persecutions,  to  the  ancient  religion  of  their  country,  to  the  faith 
of  their  forefathers.  Think,  Sir,  of  the  treatment  of  that  people  : 
think  of  the  battle  of  Skibbereen;  think  of  the  five  sheep  seized  for  tithes, 
sold  by  auction  for  Jive  shillings,  and  bought  in  by  the  parson  who  had 
made  the  seizure  !  Think,  Sir,  of  a  Catholic  nation  seeing  its  ancient 
church  laid  in  ruins,  while  it  is  compelled  to  yield  tithes,  church-rates, 
and  all  manner  of  services  to  those  who  have  caused  the  desolation.  But 
pray  think  of  the  law  originating  in  that  very  House  in  which  you  are 
speaking;  think  of  that  law,  which  shuts  whole  districts  of  people  up  in 
their  houses  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  and  which  transports  them  without 
trial  by  jury,  if  they  disobey  that  terrible  law  !  Have  you  read,  Sir  ;  are 
you  in  the  habit  of  reading  of  the  numerous  instances,  in  which  farmers, 
farmers'  sons,  and  other  respectable  persons,  are  taken  by  half  dozens 
or  dozens,  and  in  this  manner  tried  and  punished  ?  Have  you  read,  Sir, 
of  the  cries  and  screams  of  wives,  children,  mothers,  upon  seeing  thus 
snatched  from  them  all  of  a  sudden,  husbands,  fathers,  children,  crammed 
into  an  iron  cage,  and  whirled  off  to  the  hulks  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles 
an  hour  ? 

Have  you  read  of  these  things,  Sir  ?  yes,  and,  I  am  sure,  with  a  bosom 
swelling  with  indignation.  Ask  yourself,  then,  must  not  that  Minister  be 
mad  who  can  think  of  another  war,  leaving  Ireland  in  its  present  state. 
CAPTAIN  DACRES  found  on  board  the  American  frigate  by  which  he  was 
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beaten  and  captured,  an  Irishman  sitting  and  coolly  making-  buckshot  to 
fire  at  the  English  with.  Captain  Dacres  was  indignant  at  this  ;  but 
he  did  not  tell  us  whether  this  Irishman  had  been  at  any  battle  like  that 
of  Skibbereen,  or  whether  he  was  the  father,  son,  or  brother  of  any  of 
those  numerous  Irishmen,  who  had  been,  without  trial  by  jury,  transported 
for  seven  years,  for  having  been  found  out  of  their  house  between  sun- 
set and  sunrise.  Without  this  information  from  Captain  Dacres,  however, 
is  there  a  man  in  his  senses  who  does  not  see  how  great  will  be  the  dan- 
ger if  the  next  war  should  find  the  Irish  people  in  their  present  state  ? 

It  is  my  opinion,  that,  in  case  of  war,  Ireland  would  be  immediately 
appealed  to  by  the  enemy.  If  the  late  war  with  America  had  continued 
another  year,  I  am  firmly  persuaded,  that  an  attempt  would  have  been 
made  to  land  some  thousands  of  men  and  many  thousands  of  stands  of  arms 
from  New  England,  or  from  New  York.  The  American  ships,  our  own 
people  confess,  outsail  ours ;  and,  indeed,  American  skill  as  to  naval 
affairs  is  perfectly  matchless.  There  are  very  few  secrets  belonging  to 
the  American  Government.  They  not  only  talked  of;  but  they  were 
preparing  for  such  a  landing  as  I  have  spoken  of.  "  Ten  thousand  Ame- 
ricans" (said  Mr.  Paine,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Jefferson  written 
from  Paris) ;  "ten  thousand  Americans,  with  thirty  thousand  stand  of 
"  spare  arms,  landed  in  Ireland,  would  speedily  settle  the  affairs  of  the 
world."  It  was  Paine's  plan  to  get  America  to  join  with  France.  He 
was  always  endeavouring  to  accomplish  this,  until  Bonaparte  became  an 
Emperor,  when  he  seems  to  have  cared  little  about  the  matter.  If  the 
Americans  had  joined  with  Bonaparte,  the  consequences  would  have  been 
most  perilous  to  England.  And,  why  should  it  be  less  perilous  if  the 
Americans  were  to  join  the  Bourbons  ?  The  fact  is  they  will  join  them, 
unless  we  surrender  the  right  of  search.  If  we  surrender  that,  we  give 
up  our  power  ;  if  we  do  not  surrender  it,  and  if  Ireland  remain  in  her  pre- 
sent state,  will  Mr.  Robinson's  clever  House  take  upon  itself  to  say,  that 
Ireland  will  not  be  the  grand  theatre  of  the  war  ?  Think  of  the  vile 
hypocrites,  Sir  ;  think  of  the  blaspheming  Jews  and  of  the  greedy  Scotch 
economists ;  think  of  these  wretches  who  are  dying  in  love  of  the  silver 
and  gold  of  Mexico  and  Peru ;  think  of  these  people  representing  the 
South  Americans  as  an  oppressed  people,  calling  upon  the  Government 
to  tax  us  (and  the  Irish  amongst  the  rest)  for  the  purpose  of  what  they 
call  delivering  the  South  Americans  from  oppression,  while  they  have  the 
infamy  to  call  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  insurgents  and  rebels  ! 

Of  great  importance,  is  it,  then,  to  change  the  state  of  Ireland  before 
another  war  shall  arrive.  But  there  can  be  no  hope  of  a  change  for  the 
better,  unless  we  see  that  those  who  have  the  power  to  make  the  change 
have  correct  notions,  or  something  like  correct  notions,  of  the  cause  of 
the  evil,  and  of  the  proper  remedy.  And,  what  hope  can  we  then  have, 
if,  upon  mature  consideration,  we  find  men  like  you  in  error  with  regard 
to  that  cause  and  that  remedy.  Your  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  seventh  of  May,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hume,  convinces  me  that 
you  are  completely  in  error  as  to  this  matter.  The  newspapers  say,  that 
it  was  a  very  fine  speech.  I  dare  say  it  was  and  that  we  have  had  in  the 
newspapers  merely  a  sketch  of  it ;  but,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  it 
was  calculated  to  do  harm  ;  and,  of  course,  the  greater  the  talent  displayed 
the  greater  the  harm. 

I  deem  this  subject  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance.  Previous,  there- 
fore, to  my  remarking  upon  it,  1  will  insert  it  at  full  length  as  I  find  it 

VOL.  vi.  c  c 
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inserted  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  though  the  chief  part  of  my  observa- 
tions will  be  directed  to  the  part  I  have  chosen  for  my  motto.  Doubtless 
the  report  is  very  defective ;  but  we  have,  I  dare  say,  pretty  nearly  the 
substance  of  the  speech.  At  any  rate,  this  is  what  has  been  published 
as  your  speech:  this  is  what  the  public  have  read  as  coming  from  you. 
This,  therefore,  is  what  I  have  to  combat.  I  have  divided  the  speech 
into  paragraphs,  which  I  have  numbered  for  the  sake  of  convenience ; 

but,  I  have  neither  added  nor  subtracted  a  word. 
* 

1.  "Sir  Francis  Burdett  then  rose  and  spoke  somewhat  to  the  following  effect : 
I  do  not  mean,  Sir,  at  this  late  hour,  to  endeavour  to  do  any  more  than  to  show 
briefly  the  ground  on  which  I  shall  support  my  honorable  Friend's  motion.     In- 
deed, Sir,  I  am  greatly  embarrassed,  at  all  times,  how  to  approach  any  question, 
deeply  interested  as  I  am  for  Ireland,  in  which  that  unfortunate  country  is  con- 
cerned ;  the  evils  under  which  it  labours  are  so  great  and  so  numerous,  as  to  be 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world.     These  evils,  Sir,  are  so  deeply  seated, 
and  I  have  so  strong  a  conviction  of  the  consideration  and  importance  with  which 
it  is  necessary  to  come  to  the  examination  of  a  state  of  things  so  dangerous  to 
the  happines  of  both  countries,  that  I  cannot  but  feel  great  embarrassment,  and 
know  not  how  to  confine  myself  to  the  single  evil  which  has  now  been  brought 
before  the  House ;  while  all  parties  too  admit  the  existence  of  these  evils,  if  we 
advert  to  them  generally — if  we  embark  on  that  sea  of  affliction,  we  are  met  with 
the  reply,  '  We  see  the  evils  as  well  as  you,  but  Jthere  is  no  ivisdom  can  remedy 
them\  they  are  too  great  to  be  grappled  with  ;  before  we  can  proceed  to  ivesti- 
gate,  we  must  have  some  one  specific  grievance  pointed  out,  which  it  is  within  our 
means  to  remove.' " 

2.  "  If  a  particular  grievance  be  pointed  out,  then  we  are  told,  'This  is  not 
the  grievance  from  which  the  woes  of  Ireland  arise — this  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
evils.'    To  my   great  astonishment,  Sir,  the  learned  Gentleman  who  has  just  sat 
down,  has  described  the  Church  of  Ireland  as  not  being  any  grievance,  and  not 
being  felt  by  the   people  as  a  cause  of  any  evils.     This  statement  I  heard,  Sir, 
with  considerable  astonishment,  for  it  is  the  most  extraordinary  statement  I  ever 
heard  made  in  this  House.     Coming  from  him,  it  must  give  a  most  melancholy 
prospect  to  all  those  millions  of  Irishmen  who  look  up  to  that  gentleman,  both 
from  his  great  talents  and  his  high  situation  in  the  State,  as  the  person  best  cal- 
culated to  further  their  views  and  support  their  just  claims.    This  statement  must, 
however,  blast  all  their  prospects,  and  make  them  give  up  every  hope  of  ever  re- 
covering their  rights,  or  of  ever  getting  their  grievances  redressed." 

3.  "  As  to  the  particular  question  now  before  the  House,  I  hardly  know  how 
to  enter  upon  it.     Sir,  the  evils  of  Ireland  are  so  extensive,  they  are  so  much 
beyond  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  that  to  remedy  them  recourse  muse  be 
had  to  measures  far  beyond  the  routine  of  Parliamentary  practice.     Unless, 
Sir,  we  get  out  of  the  track  of  Parliamentary  routine ;  unless,  Sir,  we  forsake 
the  common  path  of  Government  proceedings,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  grapple 
with  those  evils,  nor  find  courage  to  apply  a  remedy.     I  feel,  Sir,  that  these 
evils  have  at  length  got  to  such  a  height,  that  something  must  be  done,  and  that 
must  be  done  effectually  ;  the  wounds  of  that  unhappy  country  must  be  probed 
to  the  bottom  if  we  wish  to  heal  them.  [Hear,  hear.]     In  one  observation  of  the 
learned  gentleman  I  fully  agree  ;  I  agree  with  him  in  that  tribute  he  paid  to 
the  talents  of  the  young  Member  of  this  side  of  the  House,  who  spoke  second  in 
the  debate,  and  who  fully  merited  what  the  learned  Gentleman  had  said  of  his 
eloquence.     But  his  arguments,  Sir,  do  not  give  any  effectual  support  to  the 
Ministers,  though  they  seem  willing  to  ride  on  him  out  of  all  the  difficulties  of 
the  subject,  and  determined  by  their  silence  not  to  let  the  people  of  Ireland 
know  w^iat  hopes  they  might  entertain,  or  what  were  the  opinions  of  these 
Ministers  on  the  extent  of  the  mischiefs,  or  what  they  have  done  to  remedy 
them.     Till  the  learned  Gentleman  got  up,  I  thought  the  debate  was  to  pass  off 
on  the  flimsy  pretext  that  the  speech  of  the  honourable  Member  at  this  side  of 
the  House  was  a  full  an<i  satisfactory  answer  to  all  the  statements  of  my  honour- 
able Friend.  [Hear,  hear.]     I  do  not  think  this,  Sir,  a  worthy  or  a  proper  course. 
Much  has,  indeed,  been  said  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  statements  of  the  honour- 
able Member  for  Aberdeen;  this  is  easily  said,  but  is  it  easily  proved?     The 
honourable  Gentlemen  who  have  spoken  have  certainly  not  proved  it.     But  if 
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my  honourable  Friend  is  inaccurate,  the  returns  and  reports  made  to  this  House 
are  inaccurate,  for  all  bis  statements  are  taken  from  them,  and  for  their  accu- 
racy he  will  not  vouch,  because  he  has  known  and  the  House  has  known,  that 
returns  are  frequently  inaccurate— such  sort  of  accusations  are  not  fair,  and  they 
are  of  no  value." 

4.  "I,  Sir,  for  one,  do  not  believe  Church  property  to  be  so  mischievous  to  a 
country  as  many  people;  but  I  do  riot  think  it  so  sacred,  or  to  stand   on  the 
same  footing,  or  to  be  hedged  round  with  the  same  protections  as  private  pro- 
perty.    The  property  of  the  Church,  Sir,  is  pay  given  for  public  services,  and  it 
requires  those  services  to  be  performed.     One  portion  of  it  was  given  for  pious 
uses.     As  to  the  donors,  who  were,  according  to  some  gentlemen,  to  have  their 
gifts  set  aside  by  any  alteration  of  Church  property,  I  will  ask  to  what  Church 
did  they  give  this  property  ?     Certainly  not  to  that  Church  which  now  holds  it, 
but  to  "another  from  which  it  was  taken  by  the  State,  and  transferred  to  this. 
As  to  the  arguments  which  have  been  addressed  to  the  interest  of  the  landed 
gentlemen,  telling  them  to  beware  of  their  own  property,  if  they  suffered  that 
of  the  Church  to  be  touched,  I  hope,  Sir,  that  the  landed  gentlemen  of  this 
House  have  too  much  good  sense  to  adopt  any  fears  of  this  kind,  and  too  much 
manliness  not  to  treat  such  opinions  with  contempt.   [Hear,  hear.]     If  it  is 
shown  that  the  property  of  the  Church  is  so  distributed  as  to  be  a  great  evil;  if 
it  is  shown,  that  by  altering  that  distribution  we  shall  largely  promote  the  in- 
terests and  happiness  of  all  the  people,  that  we  shall  benefit  the  public ;  if  it  is 
shown  that  this  property  is  an  enormous  grievance,  will  it  not  be  absurd  to  say, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  touched — that  Parliament  cannot  alter  the  destination  of  the 
property  of  the  Church,  when  it  is  shown,  that  this  destination  is  an  alarming 
evil,  and  that  the  alteration  would  be  productive  of  great  public  good  ?  [Hear, 
hear.]     But,  Sir,   I  will  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  Church  pro- 
perty is  as  sacred  as  private  property — is  not  the  principle  on  which  private 
property  is  held  sacred,  that  of  the  public  good  ?     If  the  right  of  private  pro- 
perty is  proved  to  be  an  evil  to  the  public,  to  the  community  at  large,  private 
property  will  no  longer  be  sacred  in  my  estimation;  for  the  sole  end  of  all 
government,  the  single  reason,  why  any  and  every  right  is  held  sacred,  is  the 
good  of  the  community.     When  it  is  argued,  that  we  cannot  touch  Church  pro- 
perty, cannot  alter  its  destination,  this  seems  to  me  so  childish  as  to  be  un- 
worthy of  an  answer,  and  undeserving  even  of  consideration.     As  to  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  the  single  question  is,  does  that  Church  do  good  or  evil?     Is  Pro- 
testant ascendancy,  for  that  is  what  is  meant  by  preserving  the  Church,  of  so 
much  benefit,  that  it  must  at  all  hazards  be  preserved,  or  is  it  not  a  curse  to  the 
people  ?     Even  if  it  be  proved  that  the  Protestant  ascendancy  is  not  an  evil,  it 
will  not  follow  that  the  Church  should  be  protected  in  all  its  wealth.     But  if 
that  ascendancy  is  the  cause  why  all  classes  have  not  equal  rights ;  if  it  pre- 
vents the  Government  from  doing  justice  to  all  its  subjects;  if  it  exposes  the 
majority  to  the  tyranny  of  a  small  number,  and  will  not  allow  the  nation  to  be 
governed  by  any  other  principle  than  terror;  then,  Sir,  I  cannot  consider  this 
Protestant  ascendancy  as  so  necessary  to  be  preserved  ;  or  that  it  is  not  of  more 
harm  than  good.     If  the  Protestant  ascendancy  in  the  Church  were  destroyed, 
does  it  follow  that  the  country  will  be  ruined,  as  the  learned  Gentleman  has 
stated  ?     1  think  not,  Sir.     But  unless  Catholic  Emancipation  be  carried,  Sir, 
unless  the  Irish  shall  no  longer  be  persecuted  for  an  adherence  to  that  religion 
which  is  to  them  an  honour — for  they  conscientiously  adhere  to  it,  every  motive 
of  interest  being  against  their  adherence,  and  they  have  not  sacrificed  their 
conscience  to  base  motives — I  am  sure,  Sir,  we  shall  have  neither  tranquillity  nor 
justice  in  Ireland.    And  after  such  a  testimony  as  this  adherence  bears  to  their 
conduct,  shall  we  be  told  that  they  cannot  be  trusted  on  their  oaths ;  that  no 
security  they  can  offer  is  adequate ;  and  that  danger  would  ensue  from  the 
measure  of  Catholic  Emancipation  ?     But  this  Is  to  shut  our  eyes,  for  the  sake 
of  avoiding  an  imaginary  danger,  to  the  great  danger  which  arises  from  neglect- 
ing to  do  an  act  of  justice." 

5.  "  Some  gentlemen  have  urged  other  reasons  for  the  evils  of  Ireland  ;  one 
says,  they  arise  from  a  want  of  education;  another,  that  they  want  capital;  and 
another  again,  that  they  want  the  comforts  and  conveniences  possessed  by  the 
people  of  this  country,  to  call  into  exertion  their  industry  and  genius ;  and  a 
thousand  other  things  beside  are  said  to  be  wanted  in  Ireland.    These  are  un- 
doubtedly different  causea  for  the  evils  of  Ireland.    But  though  they^want  com- 
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forts,  they  do  not  want  a  relish  for  them,  but  have  a  high  taste  and  strong  de- 
sire for  them  ;  but  they  want  the  means  of  getting  them.  I  believe,  indeed, 
Sir,  that  they  have  even  a  higher  relish  for  these  things  than  many  other  peo- 
ple. A  friend  of  mine  told  me  of  an  Irishman  he  had  working,  mending  a  road, 
and  who  was  left  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Shortly  after  the  gentleman 
met  Pat,  and  asked  him  how  it  was  that  he  continued  working,  when  he  had 
had  a  fortune  left  him  ?  '  O  !  please  your  honour,'  said  Pat,  '  that  is  all  gone. 
I  had  a  mind  to  see  how  gentlemen  live  that  have  got  200/.  a  year,  your  honour 
—  so  I  spent  my  money  like  a  gentleman.'  The  Irish,  therefore,  do  not  want  a 
taste  for  comforts." 

6.  "  As  to  their  industry,  they  are  some  of  the  most  industrious  people  in  the 
•world,  and  are  scattered  all  over  this  country,  seeking  the  means  of  obtaining 
those  comforts  for  which  they  are  said  to  have  no  taste.     Their  industry  inun- 
dates England,  and  they  have  greatly  contributed  to  degrade  the  people  of  this 
country  to  the  same  level  as  themselves.     I  do  not  wish  to  prevent  this  ;  but  it 
was  the  mode  in  which  the  wretched  system  we  had  pursued  with  regard  to 
Ireland  brought  its  own  punishment  along  with  it.     So  great  is  the  industry  of  the 
Irish,  and  so  great  their  burdens,  that  it  is  not  uncommon,  Sir,  I  understand, 
for  a  man  to  come  to  London  to  earn,  by  his  labour,  money  to  pay  his  land- 
lord's rent.    The  industry  of  the  Irish,  and  their  emigration  into  England,  was 
pushing  England  into  the  same  state  as  Ireland.     If  nothing  is  done,  Sir,  to 
remedy  the  miseries  of  Ireland,  they  will  overflow  and  destroy  England.     Sir, 
I  do  not  think  I  am  far  wrong,  when  I  say  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  Poor- 
rates  in  England  are  paid  by  the  landed  gentlemen  for  the  poverty  of  Ireland. 
The  influx  of  Irish  labourers  into  the  English  market,  has  done  more  to  degrade 
the  poor  of  this  country,  than  even  the  mode  in  which  the  Magistrates  have 
administered  the  Poor-laws.     I  do  not  say  this  harshly,  or  with  any  view  to  cast 
reflections,  but  bad  as  the  mode  of  administering  these  laws  has  been,  there  is 
such  a  spirit  in  the  British  peasantry — such  an  aversion  to  dependance,  that 
they  would  have  borne  up  against  this,  had  they  not  been  overwhelmed  by  the 
influx  of  tke  Irish." 

7.  "  The  honourable  Member  whose  speech  had  been  so  much  praised  by  the 
gentlemen  opposite,  that  they  seemed  to  consider  it  a  God-send  [hear,  hear, 
hear],  and  as  very  pleasantly  taking  off  the  edge  of  the  debate,  that  honourable 
Member  had  read  a  pamphlet,  in  which  the  evils  were  all  ascribed  to  a  re- 
dundant population.     Certainly,  Sir,  the  redundant  population  which  has  grown 
up  in  Ireland  is  a  great  evil;  but  how  has  it  grown  up  ?     By  the  Irish  gentlemen 
splitting  their  land  into  small  portions,  so  that  there  was  always  a  prospect  of  the 
people  getting  one  of  these  many  subdivided  portions,  and  the  competition  for 
them  was  perpetual.     If  they  can  get  potatoes,  and  live  in  the  very  worst  way 
possible,  they  will  give  up  all  the  produce  of  their  industry  for  permission  to 
occupy  one  of  these  spots,  and  cultivate  it.     For  this  evil,  Sir,  which  is  the 
greatest  of  all,  I  see  but  one  remedy.    The  situation  of  Great  Britain  is  parti- 
cularly favourable  for  adopting  it.     This  remedy  is  colonization.    We  have  a 
redundant  population,  and  we  have  magnificent  colonies,  capable  of  producing 
every  variety  of  corn  and  fruit,  and  blessed  with  the  finest  climates.     Coloniza- 
tion, then,  and  colonization  on  «  large  scale,  is  the  only  remedy  for  this  redundant 
population.     Sir,  it  must  not  be  conducted  on  a  small  scale,  like  that  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  seems  as  if  the  people  were  sent  out  only  to  starve 
to  death,  but  on  the  old  Roman  plan.    For  such  an  object  no  money  should  be 
grudged,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  take  care,  while  it  is  carrying  into  execu- 
tion, thai  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland  alter  their  plan  of  managing  their  land.     The 
expense  cannot  be  objected  to  after  the  profligate  vote  of  500, 0001.  for  churches, 
and  300,000/.  for  repairing  Windsor  Castle,  which  no  man  knew  wanted  any 
repairs.    These  two  sums,  amounting  to  800,000/.,  would  go  a  great  way  to  carry 
into  effect  an  extensive  system  of  colonization ;  a  system,  too,  which  after  a  short 
time  will  yield  an  ample  return,  and  will  be  much  more  effectual  than  Mr. 
Owen's  plan,  which  in  a  few  years  would  reduce  all  Ireland  to  a  state   of 
pauperism." 

8.  "  As  to  the  question  before  the  House,  I  contend,  Sir,  that  no  arguments 
whatever  have  been  urged  against  my  honourable  Friend's  statements.    As  far 
as  argument  went,  nothing  has  been  said  which  should  make  the  House  reject 
the  motion  of  my  honourable  Friend.    The  motion  was  to  be  takea  separate  from 
the  speech  of  his  honourable  Friend,  but  the  only  argument  against  it  was  bor- 
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rowed  from  his  speech,  and  from  that  it  was  inferred,  that  the  motion  was  made 
in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  Ireland.  I  hope  the  Government  will  adopt  the  motion 
of  my  honourable  Friend.  His  statements  are  denied,  but  grant  his  motion  for 
inquiry,  and  there  will  be  an  opportunity  of  proving  whether  they  are  true  or 
false.  The  learned  Gentleman,  indeed,  has  stated,  to  my  astonishment,  that 
there  are  only  some  twenty  absentee  clergymen,  from  Ireland  ;  my  honourable 
Friend  has  made  a  very  different  statement ;  here,  then,  is  a  subject  for  in- 
quiry; let  this  point  be  brought  to  the  test.  Let  dust  not  always  be  thrown  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  let  them  sometimes  see  us  in  earnest  in  finding  out 
the  causes  of  their  misery.  If  the  opponents  of  the  measure  vote  for  the  motion, 
they  will  have  an  opportunity  of  proving  their  statements,  which  now  rest  only 
on  the  ipse  dixit  of  some  unnamed  person.  According  to  the  statement  of  the 
learned  Gentlemen,  the  Irish  Church,  instead  of  being  careless  and  negligent  of 
its  duty,  might  be  taken  as  a  pattern  even  for  its  sister  in  this  country.  But  if 
they  are  negligent  it  is  of  little  matter.  They  are  sent  to  teach  duties  and  doc- 
trines the  people  abhor.  The  learned  Gentleman  has  reflected  on  the  land- 
owners, but  it  would  be  better  to  have  gentlemen  to  enjoy  the  property  of  the 
Church,  or  better  have  the  salaries  themselves  to  reside,  than  a  class  of  men 
who  can  have  no  community  of  feeling  or  interest  with  their  flock,  who  come, 
to  use  emphatic  language,  to  bring  a  sword,  not  peace,  and  who  were  made  by 
their  situation,  disliked  by  the  people,  who  never  could  amalgamate  with  them, 
nor  ever  come  in  contact  with  them  but  in  hostility.  Those  Members  who  wish 
to  oppose  the  motion  are  put  to  their  shifts,  and  impute  motives  instead  of  find- 
ing arguments.  The  speech  of  my  honourable  Friend  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  motion  that  it  should  be  rejected  if  it  be  good.  It  will  be  wise  and  honest 
to  enter  into  the  inquiry,  and  agreeing  to  go  into  it ;  other  inquiries  may  arise 
out  of  it,  or  follow  it,  still  more  important,  and  which  will  lead  to  more  bene- 
ficial results.  [The  honourable  Baronet  sat  down  amidst  loud  cheers,  and  we 
have  to  regret,  that  the  lateness  of  the  hour  has  prevented  us  doing  justice  to 
his  excellent  speech.]" 


As  I  said  before,  I  intend  to  confine  my  remarks,  principally,  to  your 
doctrine  relative  to  redundant  population.  This  redundant  population 
you  say  (paragraph  seven)  "  is  the  greatest  evil  of  all."  The  evil,  is, 
in  fact,  the  suffering1  of  the  people  ;  and  this  redundant  population  is,  as 
you  say,  a  cause  of  such  suffering.  However,  let  us  regard  it  as  the 
evil  itself;  and  then  you  say  that  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  evils  that 
the  Irish  people  experience.  This  is  a  mere  theory;  it  is  supported  by 
no  proof  nor  by  any  attempt  at  proof.  The  idea  of  a  redundant  popula- 
tion is,  in  my  opinion,  fanciful,  if  not  wild. 

If  this  theory  remained  inactive.  If  it  led  to  no  consequences,  it 
might  be  passed  over  like  other  wild  things  ;  but,  it  leads  to  very  mis- 
chievous effects ;  for,  if  this  redundant  population  be  the  greatest  evil  of 
all,  the  Ministry  and  the  Parliament  stand  pretty  much  acquitted  on  the 
score  of  the  sufferings  of  Ireland ;  for  you  do  not  show,  you  do  not 
attempt  to  show,  that  the  Ministers  and  the  Parliament  have  been  the 
cause  of  that  redundant  population.  Nay,  you  not  only  tacitly  acquit 
them  of  this  greatest  evil  of  all ;  but  you  positively  acquit  them  by  ac- 
cusing the  gentlemen  of  Ireland  (paragraph  seven)  of  having  produced 
this  greatest  evil  of  all  by  splitting  their  land  into  small  portions  !  See, 
Sir,  the  effects  of  this  theory  ! 

But,  by  indulging  in  this  fanciful,  I  must  say  this  whimsical  theory,  you 
demolish  almost  every  argument  which  you  used  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hume's 
motion;  nay,  you  answer  Mr.  Hume  much  more  powerfully  than  he  was 
answered  by  Mr.  Plunkett,  or  Mr.  Stanley.  Your  doctrine  of  redundant 
population,  not  only  exonerates  the  Ministers  as  to  the  heaviest  part  of 
the  charge  against  them  by  discovering  this  greatest  evil  of  all  to  pro- 
ceed from  causes  with  which  the  Ministers  and  the  Parliament  have  had 
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nothing  to  do  ;  by  making  this  untimely  discovery,  you  not  only  take  off 
the  weight  of  Mr.  Hume's  complaints,  and  make  them  appear  of  apparent 
insignificance,  but  you  really  answer  most  of  the  other  parts  of  your 
own  speech. 

After  hearing  you  say  (in  paragraph  7),  that  a  redundant  population  is 
the  greatest  evil  of  all,  we  go  back  to  paragraph  1,  and  think  that  you 
are  unreasonable  in  blaming  the  Ministers  for  saying  "  that  there  is  no 
wisdom  that  can  remedy  the  evils."  For,  Sir,  how  are  those  Ministers  to 
prevent  the  Irish  from  breeding  ?  How  are  they  to  prevent  the  Irish 
gentlemen  from  splitting  their  land  into  small  portions  ?  If  they  do  say 
that "  there  is  no  wisdom  that  can  remedy  the  evils/'  and  if  your  theory 
be  true,  they  are  right,  and  you,  in  paragraph  1,  blame  them  unjustly. 

In  paragraph  2,  you  blame  Mr.  Plunkett  for  having*  described  the 
Church  in  Ireland  as  not  being  the  cause  of  any  evil.  Well,  Sir,  and 
surely  the  Church  establishment  has  not  the  smallest  tendency  to  produce 
that  which  you  say  is  the  greatest  evil  of  all;  and  if  we  discover  that,  the 
Church  stands  completely  acquitted  of  any  part  of  the  greatest  evil  of  all, 
I  think  we  may  excuse  Mr.  Plunkett,  who  is  a  sort  of  official  defender  of 
that  Church,  and  who  is,  perhaps,  bound  to  it  by  ties  almost  of  consan- 
guinity:  if  you  clearly  acquit  the  Church  of  producing  the  greatest  evil 
of  all,  I  think  we  may  excuse  Mr.  Plunkett  for  asserting  that  this  same 
Church  is  not  the  cause  of  any  evil. 

Pray,  Sir,  mark,  then,  how  your  theory  worked  against  Mr.  Hume. 
Here  was  Mr.  Hume  with  a  set  of  thumping  charges  against  the  Church. 
Those  charges  were  well  made  by  him,  too.  They  left  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  The  Ministers  cheered  Mr.  Stanley 
and  Mr.  Plunkett  ;  but  they  produced  little  effect ;  they  left  Mr.  Hume's 
charges  undiminished  in  weight.  At  this  moment  forward  step  you,  the 
friend  of  Mr.  Hume's  motion  ;  but  acknowledging  that  there  was  a  much 
greater  evil  than  the  Church  establishment ;  and,  what  was  more,  setting 
forth  the  only  remedy  for  the  evils  of  Ireland;  and  that  only  remedy  hav- 
ing nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  property  of  the  Church,  or  with  any 
measure  in  the  proposition  or  contemplation  of  Mr.  Hume. 

Certainly,  Sir,  you  meant  to  produce  no  such  effect  as  this;  but  it  is 
not  less  certain,  that,  to  produce  such  effect  was  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  uncalled  for  promulgation  of  your  theory.  Your  speech  is  said  to 
have  been  very  eloquent,  and  to  have  produced  great  impression  ;  but,  as 
I  said  before,  the  greater  the  talent  displayed  the  greater  the  harm  pro- 
duced. In  paragraph  4,  speaking  of  the  property  of  the  Church,  you 
observe,  hypothetic-ally,  that  it  is  "  so  distributed  as  to  be  a  great  evil." 
Now,  Sir,  the  church  property  is  not  "  split  into  small  portions."  The 
distribution  of  that  property  is  precisely  the  contrary  of  that  which  you 
regard  as  the  greatest  of  all  the  eviis.  One  of  the  great  complaints  with 
regard  to  the  Church,  is,  that  its  property  is  in  too  few  hands  ;  and  yet 
you  complain  of  the  Church  as  an  evil,  while,  in  another  part  of  your 
speech,  you  say,  that  the  greatest  evil  is  a  redundant  population,  pro- 
duced by  splitting  the  land  into  small  portions.  In  this  same  paragraph 
4,  you  say,  indeed,  that  Ireland  will  never  know  tranquillity,  until  the 
Catholics  cease  to  be  persecuted  by  the  Established  Church.  'Tin's  is  very 
true,  Sir;  but,  here  is  another  contradiction  ;  for,  what  has  persecution 
to  do  with  redundant  population,  and  how  is  colonization  to  be  a  cure  for 
persecution,  unless  you  can  produce  us  some  security  for  not  persecuting 
five  millions  after  one  million  have  been  sent  away  ? 
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The  main  object  of  my  letter  was,  Sir,  to  combat  your  notion  respect- 
ing redundant  population  and  colonization.  I  shall  consider  those  two 
questions  presently ;  but,  first,  let  me  observe  on  a  passage  or  two  in 
paragraph  6  :  in  that  paragraph,  you  speak  of  the  "  wretched  system  that 
we  have  pursued  with  regard  to  Ireland,"  and  then  you  observe  that  it 
has  brought  its  "own  punishment."  Wliat  system,  Sir?  System  of 
redundant  population  !  This  is  the  great  evil  of  all,  you  will  please  to 
observe  ;  and  you  will  also  please  to  observe,  that  it  is  nonsense  to  talk  of 
any  body  having  pursued  this  system.  If  this  be  the  greatest  evil  of  all, 
there  has  been  no  pursuing  in  the  case  ;  and,  as  to  punishment,  what 
punishment  can  men  deserve  when  there  has  been  no  offence  ? 

In  this  same  paragraph  6,  there  is  a  great  error,  which  you  will  suffer 
me  to  correct.  Of  the  cause  of  the  Irish  coming  to  overflow  England,  I 
shall,  I  hope,  find  time  to  speak  fully  by-and-by,  that  being  an  important 
part  of  the  subject.  But,  Sir,  are  you  not  wholly  in  the  wrong,  in  sup- 
posing that  this  inundation  of  Irish  emigrants,  which  lowers  the  wages 
of  English  labour,  causes  the  landed  gentlemen  of  England  to  paij  for 
the  poverty  of  Ireland  ?  Your  idea  is,  they  pay  for  this  poverty  in  En- 
glish poor-rates.  Not  a  farthing,  Sir,  does  Irish  poverty  cost  these  gen- 
tlemen in  that  way.  In  consequence  of  an  influx  of  Irish  labourers,  the 
English  farmer  pays  LESS  IN  WAGES,  and  has  MORE  MONEY  TO 
PAY  IN  RENT.  That  is  the  clear  indisputable  fact,  so  far;  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  low  and  miserable  pay  thus  given  to  the  English  la- 
bourer, he  is  compelled  to  come  and  get  more  than  he  otherwise  would 
in  the  shape  of  poor-rates.  In  the  end,  including  the  degradation  and 
all  its  consequences,  the  English  gentleman  may,  perhaps,  gain  but  little ; 
but,  it  is  the  English  labourer  that  is  the  sufferer. 

Let  me  now  come,  Sir,  to  this  grand  popular  delusion  of  redundant 
population.  Let  me  inquire  into  the  grounds  for  adopting  such  a  suppo- 
sition ;  and,  then,  supposing  such  a  supposition  not  to  be  visionary,  let 
us  examine  a  little  into  the  practicability  of  that  project  of  colonization, 
of  which  (without  time  for  due  reflection  I  am  sure)  you  were  pleased 
to  speak  in  a  manner  so  positive,  and  in  a  manner  so  likely  to  produce 
a  wrong  impression  upon  the  public. 

Sir  John  Doyle,  the  other  day,  at  a  meeting  of  a  Society  for  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  Irish,  thanked  his  God,  that  there  was  in  this  free  coun- 
try a  power  above  the  laws.  Upon  the  same  occasion  the  gallant  officer 
spoke  of  his  hapless  countrymen.  Whatever  they  may  be  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  Sir  John's  hapless  countrymen,  do,  I  imagine,  find,  that  there 
is  a  power  above  the  laws ;  but,  Sir  John  spoke  of  the  "power  of  fashion  ;" 
and  it  was  the  fashion  he  said  to  be  "  cliaritable"  !  Stop  a  moment,  Sir, 
to  look  at  this,  though  it  be  going  out  of  our  way.  Here  is  an  Irish  gen- 
tleman standing  up  in  public,  in  a  foreign  country,  talking  of  his  hapless 
countrymen;  and  instead  of  expressions  of  resentment  and  indignation 
coming  from  his  lips,  appealing  to  charity  for  the  relief  of  those  country- 
men. I  will  not  characterise  conduct  like  this,  Sir  ;  but,  if  conduct  like 
this  had  not  been  the  fashion,  the  miseries  of  Ireland  would  never  have 
been  known. 

There  is,  however,  a  great  deal  in  fashion.  You  can  remember  very 
well,  Sir,  my  article  about  Milton,  Shakspeare,  and  potatoes.  Having- 
insisted  that  potatoes  were  bad  things,  I  had  to  observe,  in  answer  to  my 
opponents,  who  asked  me  why  then  they  were  so  universally  in  use,  that 
it  was  the  fashion  to  use  them,  and  to  pretend  to  like  them,  just  as  Adcli- 
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son  had  made  it  the  fashion  to  admire  Milton,  and  Garrick  to  admire 
Shakspeare,  those  writers  of  bombast  and  far-fetched  conceits  and  miser- 
able puns.  It  may  be  observed,  that  for  a  lie  to  be  cheerfully  and  uni- 
versally swallowed,  it  must  be  a  lie  that  common  sense,  that  the  first  blush 
rejects.  Such  a  lie,  once  fairly  got  down,  is  pretty  sure  to  prevail  for  a 
great  while. 

Thus  it  is  that  Malthus's  population  lie  has  become  the  fashion  of  the 
day.  It  has  gained  ground,  however,  on  two  accounts  :  it  serves  to  excuse 
corruption  for  the  mischiefs  she  has  produced,  and  it  forms  an  apology 
for  contumely  and  cruelty  from  the  powerful  towards  the  weak.  Talk  to 
corruption  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  people  that  are  under  her  sway,  and 
she  instantly  tells  you,  in  the  words  of  Malthus,  that  true  parson,  that 
there  is  a  tendency  in  all  nations  to  produce  numbers  too  great ;  and  that 
misery  is  necessary  to  check  this  mischievous  increase  of  population.  So 
that  this  doctrine  is,  with  corruption,  the  most  convenient  thing  in  the 
world.  You,  Sir,  have  taken  up  the  doctrine  from  fashion ;  though,  I 
beg  you  to  observe,  that,  as  long  as  you  hold  this  doctrine,  you  have  no 
right  to  ascribe  to  the  Government  the  miseries  of  Ireland,  nor  the 
miseries  of  anybody  else  that  may  suffer  under  its  sway.  Were  it  not 
for  this  fashion,  for  this  cry  of  the  crowd  of  politicians,  one  would  think 
that  the  everlasting  inconsistencies  and  absurdities  which  spring  up  under 
your  feet  every  moment,  would  stop  you  and  compel  you  to  reflect. 

I  shall  not,  now,  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  population  question. 
Upon  this  subject  I  shall  content  myself  with  saying,  that  you  have  no 
proof  of  an  increase  of  population  either  in  Ireland  or  in  England  ;  that 
I  have  proved  the  Population  Returns  to  be  false ;  that  there  has  never 
been  produced  any  reason  for  believing  that  there  are  now  more  human 
beings  existing  on  these  islands  than  there  were  five  hundred  years 
ago. 

The  inconsistencies  are  endless.  In  England,  it  was  the  poor-rates 
that  caused  the  redundant  population.  Take  away  the  poor-rates,  said 
Malthus  and  Scarlett,  and  that  will  prevent  improvident  marriages  and 
check  population. 

In  Ireland  there  are  no  poor-rates,  and  there  they  marry  earlier  than 
they  do  in  England. 

There  is  a  monstrous  increase  of  population  in  Ireland,  where  the  peo- 
ple are  not  educated  enough. 

There  is  a  surprising  increase  of  population  in  Scotland,  where  every 
one  is  a  saint,  a  moralist,  a  philosopher. 

An  overflow  of  population  in  England,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  poor- 
rates,  and  of  the  good  living  (what  a  lie  !)  of  the  people. 

In  Ireland  there  is  a  monstrously  redundant  population,  where  naked- 
ness stalks  abroad  like  a  ghost,  and  where  hunger  growls  like  a  wolf. 

Great  lots  of  capital  causes  the  population  of  Scotland  to  increase. 

A  total  want  of  capital  makes  the  Irish  increase. 

Long  internal  tranquillity  has  greatly  added  to  the  population  of 
England. 

A  long  and  bloody  revolution  has  greatly  added  to  the  population  of 
France. 

Canting  Cropper*  says,  that  slavery  diminishes  the  number  of  people, 


*  A  Quaker  Merchant  of  Liverpool,— ED. 
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and  that  when  a  people  become  thick,  their  state  is  favourable  to  free- 
dom. 

The  Morning  Chronicle  (a  half-brother  of  Cropper,  who  inserts  Crop- 
per's letter)  says,  that  if  the  Irish  keep  on  invading  Scotland,  the  Scotch 
themselves  will  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery. 

However,  as  to  remedy,  the  Morning  Chronicle  goes  far  beyond  you, 
Sir  ;  for,  it  would  fain  get  back  the  small-pox. 

It  is  strange,  Sir,  that  the  novelty  of  these  notions  and  schemes  do 
not  induce  men  to  hesitate,  at  least.  England  and  Ireland  have  been 
kingdoms  for  many  centuries,  and  a  thought  like  that  of  getting  rid  of  a 
part  of  the  population  was  never  entertained  by  their  rulers  before. 
Hitherto,  good  living  and  happiness  have  been  looked  upon  as  the  cause 
of  an  increase  of  the  people,  and  misery  and  want  a  cause  of  their  decrease. 
When  food  is  abundant,  clothing  plenty,  and  every  thing  smiling,  we 
have  always  thought  that  the  children  that  were  born  would  be  taken 
care  of.  We  know  well,  that  the  most  numerous  families  are  those  who 
have  been  best  fed  and  best  clothed.  We  see  the  ill-fated  children  of  the 
wretched  perish  with  little  notice  being  taken  of  the  matter.  And  yet, 
in  order  to  make  out  an  apology  for  a  corrupt  and  cruel  system  of  sway, 
we  are  to  join  crafty  and  hard-hearted  parasites  in  affecting  to  believe 
that  persecution  never-ceasing  and  relentless  ;  that  military  government ; 
that  want  of  sufficient  clothing;  that  want  of  beds  to  lie  on;  that  naked- 
ness ;  that  hunger ;  that  occasional  pestilence  and  famine ;  have  caused 
the  Irish  people  to  swell  up  into  a  redundant  population. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  Sir,  when  it  was  that  the  work  of  producing 
this  redundant  population  bega?i,  either  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  or 
France  ?  Did  it  never  occur  to  you  to  ask,  WHY  IT  SHOULD  HAVE 
TAKEN  PLACE  NOW  ANY  MORE  THAN  FORMERLY  ?  The 
population  returns  are,  you  will  be  pleased  to  observe,  a  proved  lie. 
Much  better  proved  than  if  fifty  credible  witnesses  had  sworn  to  the  fact. 
Besides,  as  to  Ireland,  we  have  even  yet  had  no  return  at  all.  I  then  ask 
you  once  more,  did  it  never  occur  to  you  to  ask  how  it  happens  that  this 
redundancy  of  population  never  took  place  before  ?  WHY  IT  SHOULD 
HAVE  TAKEN  PLACE  NOW  MORE  THAN  FORMERLY? 

I  should  like  very  much  to  have  your  answer  to  this  question.  Well, 
Sir,  but  you  not  only  state  your  belief  in  the  redundant  population,  but 
you  tell  us  the  cause  of  it,  a  circumstance  most  unfortunate  for  your 
theory  !  the  cause  is,  that  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland  have  split  their  land 
up  into  small  pieces. 

,  Now,  Sir,  mark !  it  is  notorious  that  the  gentlemen  of  England  have  done 
precisely  the  contrary;  that  they  have  put  three,  four,  five,  and  so  on  to  ten, 
fifteen,  fifty  farms  into  one  !  It  is  equally  notorious  that  they  have  set 
their  lives  against  leaseholders  ;  that  they  have  done  everything  to  diminish 
the  number  of  small  proprietors ;  that  they  have  enclosed  every  bit  of 
waste  fit  to  be  cultivated ;  that  they  have  driven  millions,  aye  millions  of 
those  who  had  little  bits  of  land,  to  live  in  the  filth  and  stink  in  the  outskirts 
of  towns.  And  yet  the  returns  are  the  most  shocking  lies  that  ever  were  put 
upon  paper,  if  there  have  not  been  all  this  time  a  most  monstrous  increase  of 
population  !  so  that,  admit  your  theory,  and  to  this  conclusion  we  come, 
that  a  redundant  population  is  produced  in  England,  by  making  ten  farms 
into  one;  and  that  a  redundant  population  is  produced  in  Ireland  by  the 
making  of  one  farm  into  ten  ! 
To  say  another  word  upon  the  subject  would  be  an  insult  to  the  public 
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and  to  you.  But,  I  have  proposed  to  observe  on  the  project  for  sending 
the  Irish  people  away.  I  do  not  wish  to  insinuate  that  you  would  wish 
to  do  anything-  cruel  or  unjust.  I  am  satisfied  that  you  think  that  their 
lot  would  be  bettered  by  their  being  sent  to  some  foreign  dominion  of  his 
Majesty.  Now,  Sir,  have  you  thought  of  a  hundredth  part  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  would  present  themselves  of  carrying  this  project  into  execu- 
tion ?  I  do  not  believe  that  you  have.  However,  these  difficulties  and 
other  matters  connected  with  this  important  subject  will  require  a  second 
letter.  Every  one,  who  has  any  thought,  appears  to  be  now  alive  to  the 
situation  and  affairs  of  ill-treated  Ireland.  This  colonizing-  project  ap- 
pears, coming-  forth  as  it  does  under  your  high  authority,  to  be  caught  at 
as  a  lucky  discovery.  I  have  no  pleasure,  Sir,  in  discouraging  the  hopes 
thus  excited  ;  but,  perfectly  convinced  that  the  scheme  is  a  delusion,  I 
should  not  be  satisfied  with  myself  if  I  neglected  to  endeavour  to  produce 
a  similar  conviction  in  jour  mind,  and  in  the  minds  of  the  readers  of  the 
Register,  by  the  columns  of  which  so  many  delusions  have  been  dissipated. 
In  the  meanwhile,  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble 

And  most  obedient  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 


TO  SIR  FRANCIS  BURDETT, 

ON    THE 

PROJECT    FOR    COLONIZING    THE    PEOPLE    OF    IRELAND. 


(Political  Register,  July,  1824.) 


"  For  this  evil,  Sir,  which  is  the  greatest  of  all,  I  see  but  one  remedy.  The 
"  situation  of  Great  Britain  is  peculiarly  favourable  for  adopting  it.  This  remedy 
"  is,  colonization.  We  have  a  redundant  population ;  and  we  have  magnificent 
"  colonies" — SIR  FRANCIS  BURDETT'S  SPEECH,  7  May,  1824. 


LETTER  II. 

SIR,  Kensington,  3lst  June,  1824. 

I  have,  I  think,  shown,  in  my  last,  that  you  have  no  proof  of  there 
having  been  any  increase  at  all  of  the  Irish  people.  I  have  shown  that 
you  have  no  proof  of  this,  any  more  than  there  exists  proof  of  a  similar 
increase  in  England,  or  in  France  ;  for  pray  observe,  that  they  have  just 
the  same  notions  of  an  increase  in  France  !  They  fall  short  of  us ;  'for, 
when  it  is  a  matter  of  lying,  no  nation  can,  for  a  moment,  stand  before 
us,  I  will  be  bound  to  find  a  couple  of  Scotch  economists,  who,  on  sub- 
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jects  of  this  sort,   shall,   by  their  own  individual  exertions,   outlie  the 
father  of  lies  himself. 

But,  now,  for  argument's  sake,  let  us  adopt  the  hypothesis,  that  there 
has  taken  place,  of  late  years,  ayreat  increase  of  people  in  Ireland;  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  are  much  more  numerous  than  they  were  at  the 
time  when  her  thousands  of  churches,  now  heaps  of  ruins,  were  standing 
in  all  their  splendour.  Hard  as  it  is  to  admit,  even  for  a  moment,  a  sup- 
position so  monstrous,  let  us  admit  it. 

And  now,  Sir,  what  is  the  harm  of  such  increase  ?  Aye,  but  you  will 
tell  me,  that  there  is  a  "redundancy."  Redundant,  applied  to  numbers, 
means  TOO  MANY.  And  too  many  means  more  than  is  good;  a  num- 
ber so  great  as  to  be  hurtful.  But,  Sir,  why  are  there  too  many  ?  You 
gave  no  reasons  for  this;  and  I  have  observed,  that  the  MM/THUS  SCHOOL 
does  not  deal  much  in  reasons.  We  gather,  however,  that  you  mean, 
that  there  are  more  people  than  there  is  work  for.  Indeed  !  Why,  surely, 
anybody  that  has  land  (and  somebody  must  have  all  the  land)  would  set 
them  to  work.  Aye,  but  there  is  not  money  to  pay  them  for  work.  Ah ! 
but,  Sir,  if  there  be  no  money  to  pay  them  for  working,  where  is  the 
money  to  come  from  to  carry  them  away,  and  to  set  them  up  in  a  foreign 
land  ?  For,  I  am  very  sure,  that  you  would  not  scuttle  the  ships,  and 
send  the  poor  souls  to  the  bottom,  though,  as  I  shall  show  by-and-by, 
there  are  people  that  would. 

However,  I  am  anticipating  here.  I  shall  return  to  these  matters 
hereafter,  having  just  given  you  a  glimpse  at  the  difficulties  with  which 
your  theory  is  surrounded.  I  am  now  (proceeding  upon  the  supposition 
that  there  are  too  many  people)  to  inquire  into  the  feasibility  of  the 
scheme  of  colonization. 

What  colony,  Sir,  would  you  send  these  people  to  ?  There  are  seven 
millions  of  people  in  Ireland,  or,  at  least,  they  say  that  there  are.  It  is  a 
thumping  lie,  .1  believe.  But,  we  must  take  it  along  with  our  own 
English  lies.  Lying  is  as  fair  for  one  as  it  is  for  the  other.  The  Irish 
lie  is  sauce  for  ours,  as  the  man's  oyster,  which  stopped  a  ship  at  sea, 
was  sauce  for  the  other  man's  turkey,  that  required  eight  horses  to  draw 
it  from  Norfolk  to  London.  The  whole  number  being,  then,  seven  mil- 
lions, and  six  of  these  being,  under  the  laws  of  Mr.  Robinson's  House, 
become  as  naked  as  half-fledged  sparrows,  you  can  hardly  intend  to  send 
away  less  than  one  million  ?  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  you  were  not 
more  specific  upon  this  head.  Perhaps  you  were,  and  that  the  Report  is 
defective.  However,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  you  could  think  of 
sending  away  less  than  one- seventh  of  this  "  redundant  "  mass  of  human 
nakedness  and  degradation. 

Pray,  Sir,  what  colony  will  you  send  them  to  ?  You  say  that  we  have 
magnificent  colonies ;  but,  you  did  not  name  any  particular  one.  You 
say  that  these  colonies  are  capable  of  producing  every  variety  of  fruit 
and  of  corn,  and  that  they  are  blessed  with  fine  climates.  Alas !  Sir, 
new  countries,  as  they  are  called,  are,  I  can  assure  you  from  some  ex- 
perience, much  finer  upon  paper  than  they  are  in  any  other  way.  We 
have  no  colony,  Sir,  half  so  tine  as  that  unhappy  island,  from  which  you 
would  send  her  inhabitants,  and  which  has  been  rendered  unhappy  only 
by  those  laws  which  can  be  changed  at  no  expense  at  all. 

What  colony,  then,  will  you  send  the  Irish  to?  Canada,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Nova  Scotia?  One  province  of  Ireland  is  worth  the  whole  of 
them  put  together.  Do  you  look  to  that  magnificent  country  commonly 
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called  Botany  Bay  ?  The  climate  may  be  fine  ;  the  soil  may  be  good  ;  but 
can  either  be  better  than  that  of  Ireland  ?  However,  granting  that 
there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  soil  or  the  climate,  have  you  counted  the  cost 
of  transporting  a  million  of  persons  across  the  seas  ?  To  Botany  Bay, 
the  average  voyage  is  Jive  months.  To  our  American  colonies,  two 
months.  The  average  voyage  would  be  three  months  and  a  half ;  but  put 
it  at  a  hundred  days. 

Would  this  voyage,  reckoning,  observe,  all  the  delays  of  preparation ; 
reckoning  the  expense  of  collecting  the  miserable  creatures  together ;  the 
expense  of  carrying  them  to  the  sea  coast ;  the  expense  of  preparing  bed- 
ding and  water  for  ship-board  j  the  expense  of  fitting  up  the  ship  with 
berths  and  other  indispensable  conveniences :  would  the  conveyance  of 
the  unfortunate  creatures  to  the  colony ;  would  the  bare  conveyance  of 
them  cost  less  than  five  pounds  a-head  ? 

But,  I  had  like  to  have  forgotten  one  very  necessary  preliminary  ex- 
pense, namely  the  expense  of  covering  the  nakedness  of  those  who  have 
had  the  happiness  to  inhabit  the  joyous  country,  which  is  under  the  laws 
of  Mr.  Frederick  Robinson's  House.  Their  nakedness  must  be  covered. 
Colonel  Trench  told  the  House  (during  the  debate  on  Captain  Maberly's 
motion),  that  a  lady  of  high  rank  had  assured  him,  that  the  Irish  peasants 
were  in  such  a  state,  that  even  the  females  were  perfectly  naked.  Now, 
Sir,  allowing  this  to  be  rather  an  exaggeration,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
much  of  an  exaggeration  ;  for  I  see  them  come  by  scores,  more  than 
half-naked,  through  Kensington.  I  see  children  carried  upon  the  backs 
of  their  mothers  with  not  a  bit  more  of  clothing  upon  them  than  the  clout 
of  the  negress  in  Jamaica  ;  and  yet,  Sir,  the  canting  crew  and  the  Scotch 
economists,  go  to  the  West  Indies  to  find  out  objects  of  compassion  ! 

Those  who  come  through  Kensington  make  part  of  the  Irish  who  are 
best  off  in  their  own  country.  The  perfectly  naked  and  the  half-naked 
are  left  behind.  Clothe  them,  then,  you  must,  before  you  can  put  them 
on  shipboard.  They  will  be  clothed  to  a  certainty,  or  they  will  not  stir. 
They  may  be  shot  like  rats  in  their  cabins:  and,  indeed,  the  soldiers 
mi^iht  drive  them  along  with  their  bayonets  down  to  the  sea-coast ;  but, 
there  will  be  a  million  of  them,  observe.  Now,  what  would  it  cost  to 
clothe  them  ?  To  put  shoes  on  their  feet,  anything  of  a  covering  for  the 
head,  and  anything  of  a  covering  for  the  carcass,  though  you  were  still  to 
leave  them  without  shirts  and  smocks,  to  give  them  not  a  second  rag  to 
change  with,  and  set  the  ships  swarming  with  lice  ;  even  this  much  of 
clothing  would  cost  ten  shillings  a  head.  There  is  half  a  million  of 
money,  slap. 

Well,  you  have  them  landed  at  last ;  and  what  will  you  do  with  them 
then  ?  They  have  every  thing  to  create,  mind ;  or  you  must  carry  out 
everything  f0r  them.  There  are  no  people  there  before  them,  mind,  to 
furnish  them  with  lodgings,  or  to  sell  them  victuals  and  drink,  even  if 
they  had  the  money  to  buy  it.  They  go,  let  what  colony  may  be  their 

destination,  they  go  into  a  wilderness.     I  wish  you  had 

no,  God  forbid  I  should  wish  you  to  have  the  conducting  of  them  in  this 
wilderness.  You  know  what  a  plague  MOSES  had  with  his  twelve  tribes. 
He  was  so  weary  of  the  job  at  last,  that  he  prayed  to  the  Lord  to  take  it 
into  his  own  hands ;  and  that,  I  can  assure  you  was  mere  child's  play  to 
what  this  would  be. 

You  will  please  to  observe,  Sir,  that  these  people  go  to  a  wilderness ; 
and,  though  the  soil  may  be  capable  of  producing  all  varieties  of  fruit  and 
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corn,  it  will  not  produce  them  without  labour  and  time.  But,  stop  a  bit : 
there  are  some  things  to  be  thought  of  even  before  you  begin  to  think 
about  eating.  The  moment  the  people  are  landed  they  will  want  utensils 
to  cook  with.  You  remember  the  precaution  that  the  honest  Jews  took 
in  that  respect  when  they  left  Egypt !  Your  people  must  have  pots  and 
kettles,  at  the  least.  Then,  they  must  have  houses  or  sheds  of  some  sort 
or  other  to  cover  them  from  the  rains  and  the  dews.  They  must  have 
some  sort  of  utensils  to  wash  their  rags  in.  Have  you  thought,  Sir,  about 
how  they  are  to  get  soap  and  candles  before  the  colony  produces  fat  to 
make  them  with. 

Once  more,  I  pray  you  to  recollect,  that  they  must  go  to  a  wilderness ; 
for,  if  they  be  to  go  to  a  country  where  they  are  to  buy  in  shops  the 
things  that  they  want,  would  it  not  be  better  to  give  them  the  money  at 
once,  and  let  them  lay  it  out  in  Ireland  ?  Oh  !  no,  it  is  a  wilderness 
that  they  must  go  to.  They  must  build  themselves  houses,  you  will  say. 
I  heard  a  methodist  parson  telling  the  girls  at  BENNENDEN  last  summer, 
to  look  out  for  houses  built  without  hands.  The  houses  for  your  colon- 
ists must  be  of  a  different  kind  ;  they  will  not  only  require  hands,  but 
nails  and  hinges  and  various  other  things.  Locks  and  bolts,  may,  indeed, 
be  unnecessary  until,  at  least,  there  be  something  to  take  care  of. 
Buildings  cannot  be  made  without  tools,  there  must  be  chopping  of  trees 
down,  sawing  them  into  boards,  and  there  must,  at  least,  be  barking  of 
trees  for  the  covering  of  a  roof.  Mr.  Birkbeck  settled  in  a  country  full 
of  fine  trees ;  but,  you  may  have  read  of  his  sending  fifteen  miles  to  get  a 
deal  board,  and  of  his  sending  forty  miles  (I  think  it  was)  to  get  some 
wheat  ground  ! 

In  short,  every  necessary  of  life  must  be  wanted,  and  all  must,  for  the 
first  year,  at  least,  be  carried  from  England.  But  the  best  way,  perhaps, 
of  showing  what  must  be  done  in  such  a  case,  is  to  show  what  actually 
WAS  DONE  when  this  Government  colonized  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  which 
country,  it  is  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  best  colonies  for  a  purpose  of  this 
sort,  that  belonged  to  his  Majesty's  dominions. 

At  the  close  of  the  American  rebel  war,  our  Government  sent  a  parcel 
of  old  soldiers,  who,  during  the  war,  had  married  Yankee  girls,  and  a 
parcel  of  native  American  royalists,  who  thought  it  inconvenient  to 
remain  amongst  the  rebels;  these  they  sent  to  settle  a  district,  which  in 
honour  of  that  glorious  family  of  which  Mr.  Charles  Yorke  talks  so  much 
in  answer  to  the  slanders  of  the  wicked  Mrs.  Clarke,  is  called  NEW  BRUNS- 
WICK. This  district  begins,  in  fact,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  United  States  ;  and  it  extends  northward,  about  eight  or  nine 
hundred  miles,  perhaps.  The  main  settlement  was  at  the  mouth  of  a 
very  fine  river  called  the  River  St.  John,  which  comes  down  nearly  from 
Quebec,  and  empts  itself  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

I  was  in  that  province  not  long  after  the  colonising  began.  "  Com- 
missioners" were  sent  out  into  the  province,  after  I  had  been  in  it  about 
six  or  seven  years.  Their  business  was  to  make  a  survey  of  the  province, 
they  did  make  the  survey.  Their  mass  of  rude  materials  (and  more  rude 
I  never  saw)  were  put  into  my  hands,  and  I,  who  N^as  a  Serjeant- Major, 
drew  up  their  Report,  which  they  sent  to  the  Government !  That  was 
about  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  I  dare  say  those  "  COMMISSIONERS" 
have,  if  they  be  alive,  pensions  to  this  day. 

I  know,  therefore,  something  about  the  manner,  in  which  a  Govern- 
ment colonises,  The  distance  which  the  people  had  to  go  was  a  mere 
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trifle.  The  expense  of  this  was  very  little.  Then  the  settlers  were  far 
from  being-  poor.  They  were  rather  picked  people.  They  were  soldiers, 
who  had  gone  through  a  war,  or  they  were  able  Yankee  farmers.  They 
were  to  settle  on  a  spot  not  distant  from  their  own  homes.  Yet,  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  for  them  in  the  following-  manner : — They  had  pro- 
visions (pork,  flour,  butter,  pease,  and  rice)  found  them  for  four  years. 
They  had  blankets  found  them  to  a  liberal  extent.  They  were  supplied 
with  tool's t  nails,  and  some  other  things.  And,  observe,  though  they 
were  but  a  mere  handful ;  not  more,  I  should  suppose,  than  twenty  thou- 
sand, the  suffering  amongst  them  (after  the  four  years  had  expired) 
was  very  great :  and  many  of  them  had  further  assistance  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  four  years. 

Is  it  likely,  that  each  settler  cost  the  Government  less  than  fifty 
pounds  ?  There  was  a  provision  store  for  them,  which  served,  afterwards, 
as  a  barrack  for  four  hundred  men  !  There  were  commissaries  and  clerks 
a  plenty  ;  and,  indeed,  they  were  necessary.  What,  then,  Sir,  must  be  the 
cost  of  sending  across  the  seas,  and  settling,  a  million  of  people  ?  There 
must,  observe,  he  cattle  sent  out;  there  must  be  food  even  for  the  cattle 
at  first.  Ploughs,  harrows,  spades,  every  thing.  Clothing  for  two  or 
three  years  \  In  short,  the  thing  could  never  be  done  for  forty  pounds 
a- head,  if  it  could  for  twice  forty.  However,  let  the  conveyance  and  the 
keep  and  all  together  cost  but  forty  pounds  a-head,  where  are  we  to  look 
for  the  forty  millions  of  money  ? 

Your  talk  is  of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  going  a  great  way  to 
put  into  execution  an  extensive  system  of  colonization  \  This  shows, 
Sir,  that  there  is  no  close  looking  into  the  matter  ;  that  all  is  loose  re- 
mark ;  that  men  talk,  in  short,  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  without  think- 
ing. This  sum  would  not  put  a  million  of  people  on  board  of  ship.  It 
would  do  nothing  for  such  a  body ;  and,  to  remove  less  than  a  million 
must,  according  to  your  own  notion,  be  doing  nothing  of  any  use. 

But,  Sir,  does  not  this  question  sound  in  your  ears  at  every  sentence  : 
"  WHY  NOT  FEED  AND  CLOTHE  THE  PEOPLE  WHERE  THEY 
ARE  ?"  Food  is  plenty,  observe.  There  is  an  overstock  of  food.  Food 
is  sent  out  of  the  country  by  endless  ship-loads.  All  London,  and  a 
large  part  of  England,  are  eating  Irish  bacon  and  butter.  Well,  then, 
there  is  plenty  of  food  in  Ireland.  Why  not  purchase  it  for  the  people, 
and  let  them  eat  it  there,  instead  of  sending  them  across  the  seas  to  be  fed  ? 

Alas  for  poor  Ireland,  indeed,  if  such  notions  prevail  in  the  best  of 
the  heads  in  Mr.  Robinson's  House  !  The  settlers  in  New  Brunswick 
were  fed  on  pork  and  butter  from  Ireland.  Curious  !  And  you  would 
send  the  Irish  across  the  sea,  there  to  be  fed  upon  the  provisions  raised 
in  Ireland !  For,  provisions  from  Europe  they  must  have  ;  and,  of 
course,  from  Ireland.  Why  not,  again,  I  say,  feed  and  clothe  the  people 
where  they  are,  if  you  can  first  carry  them  across  the  sea,  and  then  feed 
and  clothe  them  ? 

Besides,  Sir,  have  you  settled  on  any  plan  for  selecting  the  colonists  ? 
Are  they  to  be  taken  by  lottery  ?  Are  the  able  only  to  go  ?  Or  is 
there  to  be  a  mixture  ?  If  you  take  the  helpless,  what  is  to  become  of 
your  colony  ?  If  the  able,  what  a  people  will  you  leave  behind  ?  Never 
will  you  move  them  without  force.  And,  will  you  force  them  from  their 
native  country,  and  not  absolve  them  from  their  allegiance  ?  Endless 
are  the  difficulties  of  this  scheme,  endless  the  absurdities  springing  out 
of  the  idea  of  a  "  redundant  population." 
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This  affair  of  Ireland  is  a  puzzler  for  PARSON  MALTHUS  and  his  school. 
It  was  plain  sailing  with  the  hardened  fellow,  when  he  had  only  to  assail 
English  labourers.  When  he  had  merely  to  assert,  that  a  "  redundant 
population  "  sprang-  out  of  the  poor-rates.  He  couicl  dispose  of  those 
who  took  poor-rates.  He  could  even  draw  up  an  Act  of  Parliament 
for  putting1  a  stop  to  the  evil  of  a  redundant  population,  which  proceeded 
from  a  people  that  bred  too  fast  because  they  got  relief  and  were  made 
somewhat  comfortable.  But  the  Parson  does  not  know  what  to  do  with 
those  who  breed  too  fast  from  an  exactly  opposite  cause.  He  does  not 
know  what  the  devil  to  do  with  those  who  breed  too  fast  because  they  are 
half  naked  and  half  starved  !  Poor  Parson  !  Nothing  can  be  more  com- 
plete than  this.  The  Parson,  this  great  founder  of  this  g'reat  philoso- 
phical school,  insists  upon  it,  that  a  greatly  increasing  population  is  an 
evil ;  that  population  (these  are  his  very  words)  treads  close  upon  the 
heels  of  subsistence;  that  population  ought  to  be  checked-,  that  the  way 
to  check  it  is  to  pinch  the  bellies  of  the  people  5  and  that,  in  order  to 
pinch  their  bellies  in  England,  parish  relief  ought  not  to  be  given.  All 
went  swimming'ly  on  with  the  school ;  nothing'  could  be  more  logically 
proved  than  its  doctrine.  But,  as  if  fate  had  determined  to  blow  up  the 
whole  system  at  once,  forth  she  brings  these  perverse  Irish,  who  breed 
too  fast  because  they  are  naked  and  starving.  What,  Parson,  do  pre- 
cisely the  same  effects  now-a-days  come  from  precisely  opposite  causes  ? 
You  should  pray  heartily,  Parson,  that  these  Iriah  may  all  go  to  the  devil ; 
for  thither,  to  a  certainty,  they  have  blown  your  system. 

And  now,  Sir,  supposing  a  seventh  part  of  this  redundant  population 
busily  engaged  in  ousting-  the  bears  of  New  Brunswick,  or  the  snakes  of 
Botany  Bay,  how  are  you  to  prevent  the  same  evil  arising  again  ?  Why 
should  the  people  not  increase  again  ?  O  !  say  you,  This  redundant 
population  has  been  caused  by  the  Irish  gentlemen  splitting  their  land 
into  small  portions.  We  saw  how  the  contrary  practice  had  (according 
to  the  famous  population  returns)  produced  this  effect.  We  saw  this  in 
the  last  letter.  But,  no  matter.  How  are  you  to  make  the  Irish  gen- 
tlemen alter  the  size  of  their  farms  ?  You  say,  that  "  all  that  is  neces- 
"  sary  is  to  take  care,  while  the  colonising  scheme  is  going  on,  that  the 
*'  gentlemen  of  Ireland  alter  their  plan  of  managing  their  land."  Now, 
suppose  this  to  be  all  that  is  necessary,  how  will  you  do  this  ?  Will  you 
pass  a  law  to  compel  men  not  to  let  their  land  except  in  certain  quanti- 
ties ?  Will  you  interfere  directly  in  the  management  of  men's  estates  ? 
Will  you  adopt  the  monstrous  maxim,  that  the  poor  man  shall  not  be 
suffered  to  rent  a  bit  of  land  ?  Will  you  do  that  which  no  aristocracy, 
no"  despot,  ever  talked  of  doing  before  ? 

No  !  you  would  do  none  of  these.  You  talk  thus  at  random  about  the 
thing ;  but  if  you  were  to  hear  it  seriously  proposed,  if  you  were  to  see 
its  details  put  upon  paper;  if  you  were  to  see  your  own  proposition 
moulded  into  the  form  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  you  would  start  back 
from  it  with  affright.  The  thing  that  you  speak  of  cannot  be  accom- 
plished. That  which  you  assert  to  be  the  cause  of  redundant  population 
would  still  continue  ;  and,  of  course,  if  you  were  to  get  rid  of  your  million 
of  people,  the  evil  would  return. 

The  Scotch  economists,  and  especially  one  who  writes  a  good  deal  in 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  perceiving  this  grand  difficulty,  and  having  a 
great  dislike  to  all  unnecessary  expenses,  seem  to  have  in  view  a  much 
shorter  way  of  going  to  work.  They  seem  to  be  coming  very  near  to 
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what  I  always  said  must  be  their  last  resort.  The  economist  in  the 
Chronicle  had,  the  other  day,  a  long  and  plaintive  article  on  the  subject 
of  redundant  papulation.  In  the  course  of  that  article,  he  has  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  :  "  Ever  since  the  introduction  of  potatoes,  the  small- 
"  pox  inoculation,  and  since  the  cessation  of  the  dlstrictal  wars  and 
"  feuds,  between  the  different  clans,  the  population  of  these  Isles  has 
"  increased,  in  a  degree  and  proportion,  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
"  part  of  our  country.  Some  of  these  Isles,  North  Uist,  Tyree,  and 
"  Eigg,  for  instance,  have  more  than  doubled  their  population  within  the 
"  last  sixty  years." 

Bravo  !  This  is  coming  very  near  to  the  point.  If  this  article  have 
any  sense,  it  expresses  the  sorrow  of  this  Scotch  economist,  that  human 
life  has  been  spared  by  the  means  of  inoculation  and  of  peace  \  There 
may  have  been  men,  before  these  days,  that  entertained  thoughts  as 
horrible  as  these ;  but,  I  believe,  that  there  never  were  men  to  express 
them  before  ;  and  to  express  them,  too,  in  a  public  newspaper,  and  with- 
out any  disguise.  This  is,  however,  fair  dealing.  Here  is  no  cant ;  no 
hypocrisy. 

This  is,  too,  the  natural  result  of  the  doctrines  of  Malthus.  It  is  im- 
possible to  adopt  those  doctrines  without  looking  upon  inoculation  as  a 
most  mischievous  discovery  ;  without  lamenting  the  absence  of  civil 
wars,  without  cursing  that  Doctor  Jenner  that  got  twenty  thousand 
pounds  from  us.  Jenner  was  not  a  Scotchman,  I  believe.  A  pretty 
Parliament  it  must  have  been  to  give  this  man  twenty  thousand  pounds 
for  a  discovery  which  that  same  Parliament  has  almost  now  voted  to  be 
a  scourge  to  the  human  race.  To  cry  out  against  redundant  population 
is  the  fashion  in  both  Houses  ;  and  if  the  opinion  be  true ;  if  it  be  true 
that  there  is  a  redundant  population,  and  this  has  been  by  implication 
voted  by  both  Houses ;  if  this  be  true,  and  if  this  be  the  scourge  that  it 
is  represented  to  be,  what  a  pretty  Parliament  it  must  have  been  to  give 
Doctor  Jenner  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  his  discovery  ! 

Now,  do  you  not  perceive,  Sir,  that,  at  every  step,  something  or  other 
arises  to  make  us  suspect  the  soundness  of  these  new  opinions  ?  The 
moment  we  look  at  the  matter  with  a  sober  and  steady  eye,  we  see  that 
there  can  be  no  "  redundant  population  ;"  and  that  the  sufferings  of  the 
Irish  people,  and  all  the  dangers  that  we  have  to  apprehend  from  those 
sufferings,  originate  elsewhere. 

I  have  always  a  particular  dislike  to  hear  men  talk  of  national  cala- 
mities, with  regard  to  which  the  Government  has  no  control,  and  for 
which,  of  course,  it  is  not  answerable.  I,  for  my  part,  know  of  no  public 
calamity,  that  can  happen  in  our  country,  for  which  the  Government 
(I  mean  to  include  the  Parliament,  of  course),  is  not  fully  answerable. 
To  be  sure,  calamities  arising  from  thunder  and  lightning,  from  floods, 
from  earthquakes;  the  Parliament,  though  it  calls  itself  omnipotent,  may 
be  suffered  to  get  out  of  a  responsibility  for  these ;  but,  for  every  other 
calamity,  little  or  great,  it  is  as  much  responsible  as  a  jailor  is  for  the 
custody  of  his  prisoner,  or  as  man  is  for  his  sins  against  God. 

What !  ram  its  hand  into  our  pockets  as  deeply  and  as  often  as  it 
pleases  ;  make  laws  to  banish  us  for  life,  if  we  utter  words  having  even  a 
tendency  to  bring  it  into  contempt ;  mortgage  the  labour  of  the  child  in 
the  cradle,  and  even  of  the  child  yet  unborn  ;  order  us  to  be  shut  up  in 
our  houses  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  and,  if  we  disobey  the  orders,  snatch 
us  from  our  families,  and  transport  us  without  trial  by  jury.  What ! 
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able  to  do  all  these  things,  and  numerous  other  things  of  nearly  the  same 
nature,  which  would  require  a  large  volume  merely  to  describe.  Do  all 
these  things.  Power  to  do  all  these  without  the  slightest  hesitation  ; 
but  no  power  to  prevent  national  calamities  !  No  power  to  prevent  a 
people  being  ruined  by  taxes  and  loans  and  jobs,  and  changing  of  the 
value  of  money,  and  surrendering  the  estates  of  the  landlords  and  the 
wages  of  the  labourer  into  the  hands  of  Jews  and  jobbers  ! 

I  know  of  nothing  more  convenient  to  a  Government  than  to  be 
praised  to-day  for  what  is  called  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  to  hear  it 
said  to-morrow,  that  the  calamities  of  the  country  arise  from  causes  not 
under  its  control.  This  is,  as  I  said  before,  one  great  objection  to  these 
new  and  whimsical  notions.  But,  there  is  great  mischief  in  their  pre- 
venting us  from  taking  a  plain  and  straightforward  view  of  the  subject. 
If  we  ask  ourselves,  what  is  the  matter  in  Ireland  ?  The  answer  is,  the 
people  are  half -naked  and  half-starved.  This  is  the  matter  in  Ireland  : 
this  is,  in  fact,  the  sum-total  of  the  evil  in  that  country.  The  cause  of  this 
evil  is,  that  the  Government,  by  means  of  its  taxes  and  its  church,  aided 
by  its  army,  draws  away  so  much  of  the  fruit  of  the  people's  labour  as  not 
to  leave  them  enough  for  food  and  raiment. 

This,  Sir,  is  the  real  cause  of  Irish  nakedness  and  famine  and  "  extreme 
unction  ;"  and,  as  long  as  this  cause  exist,  the  trembling  Jews  and  jobbers, 
who,  with  all  their  hearts,  would  cut  the  throats  of  the  Irish  for  making 
them  afraid  ;  as  long  as  this  cause  exist,  those  Jews  and  jobbers  will  sub- 
scribe and  cant  in  vain. 

Now,  Sir,  let  me  ask  what  evidence  you  have  of  a  redundant  population. 
I  mean,  what  proof  have  you,  not  about  the  increase  of  population ;  but, 
what  proof  have  you  that  there  are  too  many  people  in  Ireland  ?  Pray, 
observe,  if  you  please,  that  I  am  not  now  talking  at  all  about  the  popula- 
tion lie:  I  am,  for  argument's  sake,  admitting  it  to  be  true,  though  I 
know  it  to  be  a  lie.  I  am  supposing  that  there  are  a  great  many  more 
people  in  Ireland  than  there  used  to  be  ;  but,  there  may  be  many  more 
than  there  used  to  be,  and  yet  not  too  many  ;  and,  what  I  should  like 
to  have  from  you  is,  some  fact  or  some  argument  to  show  that  there  is 
that  too  many.  There  are  too  many  people  in  a  country,  when  the 
country  does  not  produce  a  sufficiency  of  food  for  them;  but,  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do,  that  the  spare  food  of  Ireland  goes  a  great  way  towards 
feeding  the  people  of  England.  What,  then,  is  meant  by  too  many  peo- 
ple in  Ireland  ?  The  more  there  are  of  them,  the  more  food  their  labour 
will  produce.  The  increase  »f  produce  must  keep  pace  with  the  increase 
of  mouths  ;  for  mouths  never  come  without  hands,  except,  if  we  are  to 
belteve  Dryden,  in  the  case  of  soldiers,  il  need  not  say  that  this  is  the  case, 
because  all  the  world  knows  that  it  must  be  the  case.  It  is,  however,  a 
notorious  fact,  as  evinced  in  the  case  of  Ireland  herself.  Is  it  not  then, 
Sir,  sorrowful  to  hear  a  man  like  you,  seriously  asserting,  in  your  place 
in  Parliament,  that  there  are  too  many  people  in  Ireland  ? 

This  is  not,  you  will  tell  me,  a  positive,  but  a  relative  proposition,  ^ou 
have  not  qualified,  but  others  have  ;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  understand  you 
in  their  sense.  Captain  Maberly,  for  instance,  insisted  that  there  were 
too  many  people  in  proportion  to  the  employment  that  they  had.  This 
gentleman  had  a  curious  reason  for  the  increase  of  population  in  Ireland ; 
namely,  that  the  Catholic  priests  got  the  people  to  marry,  in  order  to  get 
the  MARRIAGE  FEES  •  because  these  priests,  he  said,  have  no  stipends. 
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Why,  how  the  devil  is  this,  noble  Captain  ?  Our  parsons  have  plenty  of 
good  fixed  income  ;  and  yet  Malthus  and  Scarlett  complain  of  improvi- 
dent marriages  here ;  the  population  returns  say  that  the  increase  of 
people  is  enormous  ;  and  such  is  the  want  of  employment,  that  in  many 
places,  men  are  harnessed  and  set  to  draw  gravel  like  horses. 

So  much  in  the  way  of  defence  of  l.he  Catholic  priests  ;  but,  now,  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  with  regard  to  there  being  too  many  people  in  propor- 
tion to  the  employment.  It  is  not,  Sir,  employment  that  there  is  lack  of, 
but  of  money  to  pay  for  employment.  And  w'hat  is  the  cause  of  this  lack 
of  money  ?  The  cause  is,  that  the  Government,  by  its  taxes  and  its 
church,  with  the  aid  of  its  army,  draws  the  money  away.  This  is  what 
is  meant  by  a  want  of  capital.  Capital  is  a  slang  Scotch  word,  meaning 
money.  What  else  does  it  mean,  I  should  be  very  glad  if  Mr.  Peter 
M'Cullock  would  tell  me.  Captain  Maberly,  with  true  change-like  mind, 
would  lend  them  some  money.  I  mean,  he  would  have  the  Parliament 
lend  them  their  own  and  the  rest  of  the  people's  money.  Lend  them 
money  !  The  very  causes  of  their  want  of  money  prove  to  demonstration 
that  they  can  never  repay.  Mr.  Maberly  observed,  that  the  people  in 
Ireland  were  a  great  deal  better  off  where  there  had  been  public  ivories 
going  on.  To  be  sure  !  only  these  should  not  be  called  public  works  ; 
they  should  be  called  excuses  for  sending  back  to  the  Irish,  when  they  were 
come  to  the  verge  of  starvation,  and  when  we  on  this  side  of  the  water 
were  afraid  of  there  being  an  open  rebellion  :  excuses  for  sending  them  a 
small  part  of  the  money  that  had  been  taken  away  from  them.  To  be 
sure  they  would  be  the  better  off. 

With  respect  to  this  want  of  employment  in  Ireland.  There  were  some 
of  the  strangest  of  notions  brought  forth,  by  the  strange  motion  of  Cap- 
tain Maberly.  Lord  Althorp  is  represented  to  have  observed,  that 
Every  mode  of  ntroducing  capital  into  Ireland  ought  to  be  adopted  : 
that  Ireland  might  be  compared  to  a  rich  form  out  of  condition,  upon 
luhick  a  tenant  had  just  entered,  and  who  thought  it  would  answer  his 
purpose  to  lay  out  a  large  sum  with  a  view  to  ultimate  profit  (hear, 
hear,  hear);  so  with  Ireland  at  present,  it  might  appear  that  the 
money  expended  upon  her  was  lost,  but  hereafter  she  would  return  it  with 
"  interest." 

Strange  comparison  !  "  a  rich  farm  out  of  condition,"  my  Lord  !  And 
who  has  put  it  out  of  condition,  my  Lord  ?  And  what  tenant  has  taken 
possession  of  it  ?  If  it  be  a  rich  farm  out  of  condition,  why  is  there  not 
somebody  to  call  the  steward  to  account  ?  And  what  hope  is  there  of 
any  amendment,  while  the  steward  and  his  understrappers  keep  drawing 
the  substance  of  the  farm  away  ?  Mr.  Monck,  who  seems  to  have  been 
very  sharply  bitten  by  Malthus,  wanted  to  give  employment  on  different 
principles  from  those  of  Captain  Maberly  ;  and  (it  was  cruel  in  him)  not 
to  tell  us  what  his  own  principles  were.  Indeed,  more  complete  mental 
confusion  I  never  witnessed  than  that  which  is  perceivable  in  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Monck.  Lord  Althorp  hit  upon  the  right  way  of  giving  employ- 
ment, namely,  to  take  off  all  the  indirect  taxes;  but,  Mr.  Monck  could 
not  agree  to  this,  though  he  would  not  tell  us  his  own  way  of  getting  em- 
ployment. 

The  truth  is,  the  granting  of  money  for  the  sake  of  causing  employ- 
ment to  be  given  in  Ireland,  is  a  most  shocking  delusion.  There  is  plenty 
of  employment ;  the  Government,  by  its  taxes,  its  church,  aided  by  its 
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army,  take  away  the  means  of  paying-  for  that  employment ;  and  the 
money  voted  to  create  employment,  and  all  the  money  raised,  in  subscrip- 
tions by  the  Jews  and  jobbers,  is  only  so  much  tossed  back  again  to  keep 
the  wretches  quiet.  But,  Sir,  at  any  rate,  this  mode  of  employing  the 
money  is  less  extravagant  than  the  mode  proposed  by  you  ;  for  you  pro- 
pose to  send  the  poor  wretches  across  the  sea  to  have  that  employment 
for  which  you  are  to  pay  five  hundred  fold.  Give  them  the  money  that 
it  would  require  to  colonise  a  million  of  them,  and  you  will  see  what  a 
flourishing  people  they  will  be. 

I  observed  before  (in  my  former  letter),  on  that  passage  in  your  speech, 
where  you  speak  of  the  Irish  labourers  overflowing  England.  Now  Sir, 
is  it  not  impossible  to  look  at  the  ragged  bands,  which,  every  morning, 
pass  through  Kensington,  and  plunge  into  the  fathomless  recesses  of  the 
WEN  ;  is  it  not  impossible  to  look  at  these  groups  without  perceiving 
that  they  are  brought  here  almost  by  instinct  ?  What  do  they  come 
here  for  r*  They  come  in  pursuit  of  the  taxes,  tithes,  church-property, 
and  rents  too,  which  have  all  been  carried  out  of  their  country,  and  which 
have  left  them  so  little  in  the  shape  of  wages,  that  they  have  been  unable 
to  cover  their  nakedness  and  to  fill  their  bellies.  Their  backs  and 
bellies  are  more  profound  political  economists  than  Mr.  Maberly  and 
Mr.  Monck.  The  poor  creatures  seem  to  smell  these  proceeds  which 
have  been  carried  away  from  their  country ;  and  they  come,  poor  souls, 
to  get  a  share  of  them,  if  they  can.  They  flock  to  England  for  precisely 
the  same  reason  that  the  poor,  starving,  ragged,  dejected,  trodden-down 
countrymen  of  England  are  now  flocking  to  London.  These  poor,  rag- 
ged, smock- frocked  creatures  are  crowding  to  the  Wen  by  thousands. 
During  this  spring,  I  have  had  about  two  acres  of  ground  to  trench  at 
Kensington.  I  kept  something  of  an  account,  till  I  got  to  pretty  nearly  two 
hundred  wretched  creatures  from  the  country,  who  had  never  been  in  Lon- 
don before  ;|but  came  to  ask  me  for  work.  This  flock  of  miserable  wretches  ; 
these  thousands  of  them  that  come  flocking  up,  come  to  help  build  the 
twenty -two  thousand  new  houses,  which  the  taxes  are  at  this  moment  ad- 
ding to  the  WEN,  to  the  great  delight  of  PETER  M'CULLOCH,  who  reads 
lectures  in  honour  of  a  system  that  enables  a  hook-nosed  round-eyed 
Jew  to  bag  half  a  million  of  money,  and  to  exchange  his  orange-basket 
for  two  or  three  parks  and  mansions,  "  by  watching  the  turn  of  the 
market." 

Yes,  Sir,  there  is  certainly  a  redundant  population  in  the  Wen  j  but 
not  a  word  do  we  ever  hear  in  the  wise  House,  about  this  redundancy  ?• 
No,  never  one  single  word  about  it.  The  Members  must  see  what  is 
going  on ;  they  must  see  the  elements  of  misery  and  havoc  assembling 
together.  Strange  perverseness !  They  are  full  of  alarm  at  the  redundant 
population,  of  which  they  have  no  proof,  and  in  their  talks  relative  to 
which  they  can  produce  no  argument ;  you  are  all  of  you  full  of  alarm 
at  this  imaginary  redundancy ;  whlie  the  redundancy  of  the  population 
of  the  Wen,  with  the  existence  of  which  every  man  of  you  is  acquainted, 
seems  to  excite  in  you  not  the  smallest  attention. 

Our  poor  starving  wretches  come  up  from  the  country  to  snap  up  the 
orts  of  the  Jews,  loan-jobbers,  sinecure  and  pension  men,  women  and 
children.  This,  too,  is  the  object  of  the  half-naked  Irish  that  come. 
These  leave  less  orts  for  our  hungry  creatures ;  but  can  we  blame  them, 
for  coming  ?  If  they  had  their  proportion  of  Jews,  jobbers,  and  tax- 
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eaters  at  Dublin,  or  at  Irish  watering-places,  they  would  not  come  here. 
Between  Folkestone  and  Sandgate,  I  met,  last  summer,  eight  Irishmen , 
with  three  hats  and  two  pair  of  shoes  amongst  them.  I  had  met  their 
advance  guard  before,  namely,  two  women,  each  with  a  child  tied  upon 
her  back.  I  pitched  the  fellows  up  in  a  gossip.  They  said  they  wanted 
work:  "O!  no;"  said  I,  "you  are  a  tax-hunting;  and  if  you  look 
sharp,  you  will  find  some  taxes  in  this  little  town  a-head."  The  Irish 
are  always  quick.  These  fellows  soon  understood  me.  We  talked  about 
BISHOP  JOCELYN  and  the  Irish  tax-eaters.  I  had  provided  for  the 
women  before,  and  I  gave  the  fellows  just  as  much  as  I  thought  would 
make  them  forget  their  troubles  for  one  night,  at  any  rate.  As  I  was 
coming  home  1  met  with  fifteen  just  such  fellows  cooking  their  breakfast 
by  the  way-side  between  Westerham  and  Chittingstone.  These  men  had 
had  a  whole  month  of  reaping.  They  had  saved  almost  the  whole  of 
their  money,  which,  they  told  me  they  intended  to  carry  home.  This 
certainly  lowers  the  wages  of  English  labourers ;  but  are  these  people 
to  be  blamed  ?  Is  there  no  cure  for  their  sufferings  but  sending  them 
out  of  their  country  ? 

I  am  well  aware,  Sir,  that,  if  it  came  to  the  pinch,  you  would  be  amongst 
the  last  men  in  the  world  to  put  such  a  project  into  execution.  But, 
Sir,  in  the  meanwhile,  your  erroneous  opinions  do  harm  by  drawing  off 
the  attention  of  the  people  from  the  real  cause  of  the  suffering  and  the 
legitimate  object  of  their  censure.  Directly,  as  visibly  and  as  clearly  as 
the  stream  to  the  spring,  we  trace  the  whole  mass  of  unspeakable  calamity 
to  that  House,  to  which  you  were  addressing  this  speech.  It  has  called 
itself  omnipotent ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  has  done  just  what  it  pleased  with 
this  kingdom,  its  wealth  and  its  people.  It  was  it  that  contracted  the 
Debt ;  it  was  it  that  made  the  dead-weight ;  it  was  it  that  changed,  back- 
ward and  forward,  the  value  of  money.  Nay,  its  professed  eulogist, 
claims  for  it  "all  the  merit  of  having  brought  the  country  into  its  pre- 
sent state."  To  it,  therefore,  as  is  most  due,  be  given  all  the  praise,  or  all 
the  execration. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble 

And  most  obedient  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  AP- 
POINTED TO  INQUIRE  INTO  THE  PRACTICE  OF  PAYING  THE 
WAGES  OF  LABOUR  OUT  OF  THE  POOR-RATES ;  AND  TO  CON- 
SIDER WHETHER  ANY,  AND  WHAT  MEASURES  CAN  BE  CARRIED 
INTO  EXECUTION  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  ALTERING  THE  PRAC- 
TICE. 


(Political  Register,  August,  1824.) 


LETTER  I. 


MY  LORD,  Ryegate,  August  Uth,  1824. 

When  your  Lordship,  who,  as  the  Morning  Chronicle  tells  us,  drew 
up  this  Report  (the  whole  of  which  I  inserted  in  the  Register*  of  the  31st 


*  We  have  inserted  this  Report  in  a  note,  because  the  comments  on  it  require 
that  the  reader  should  be  able  to  refer  to  it;  and,  also,  because  it  is  a  document 
that  ought  not  to  perish. — ED. 

REPORT. 

THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  practice  which  prevails 
in  some  parts  of  the  Country,  of  paying  the  Wages  of  Labour  out  of  the  Poor- 
Rates,  and  to  consider  whether  any,  and  what  Measures  can  be  carried  into 
execution,  for  the  purpose  of  altering  that  practice,  and  to  report  their  Obser- 
vations thereupon  to  the  House  ;— HAVE,  pursuant  to  the  Order  of  the  House, 
examined  into  the  Matter  to  them  referred;  and  have  agreed  upon  the  follow- 
ing REPORT : 

From  the  evidence,  and  other  information  collected  by  your  Committee,  it  ap- 
pears that,  in  some  districts  of  the  country,  able-bodied  labourers  are  sent  round 
to  the  farmers,  and  receive  a  part,  and  in  some  instances  the  whole  of  their 
subsistence  from  the  parish,  while  working  upon  the  land  of  individuals.  This 
practice  was,  doubtless,  introduced  at  first  as  a  means  of  employing  the  surplus 
labourers  of  a  parish  ;  but  by  an  abuse,  which  is  almost  inevitable,  it  has  been 
converted  into  a  means  of  obliging  the  parish  to  pay  for  labour,  which  ought  to 
have  been  hired  and  paid  for  by  private  persons.  This  abuse  frequently  follows 
immediately  the  practice  of  sending  the  unemployed  labourers  upon  the  farms 
in  the  parish.  The  farmer,  finding  himself  charged  for  a  greater  quantity  of 
labour  than  he  requires,  naturally  endeavours  to  economize,  by  discharging  those 
labourers  of  whom  he  has  the  least  need,  and  relying  upon  the  supply  furnished 
by  the  parish  for  work,  hitherto  performed  entirely  at  his  own  cost.  An  in- 
stance has  been  quoted,  of  a  farmer's  team  standing  still,  because  the  farmer 
had  not  received  the  number  of  roundsmen  he  expected.  Thus  the  evil  of  this 
practice  augments  itself;  and  the  steady  hard-working  labourer,  employed  by 
agreement  with  his  master,  is  converted  into  the  degraded  and  inefficient  pen- 
sioner of  the  parish. 
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of  July)  ;  when  your  Lordship  moved  for  this  Committee  (of  which,  it 
seems,  you  were  Chairman),  I  said,  in  the  Register,  that,  as  to  any  in- 
quiry into  the  practice  in  question,  it  was  as  useless  as  it  would  be  to  in- 

In  other  parts  of  the  country  this  practice  has  been  carried  to  a  very  great 
^extent,  for  the  sake  of  diminishing  the  income  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish, 
and  paying  for  the  expenses  of  one  class  of  men  out  of  the  revenue  of  another. 
In  the  parish  of  Hurstrnoiiceaux,  in  Sussex,  it  appears,  that  the  wages  of  labour 
were  reduced  in  this  manner  to  sixpence  a  day ;  and  a  clergyman  of  a  neigh- 
bouring parish  has  been  threatened  with  the  adoption  of  a  similar  practice. 

This  practice  is  the  natural  result  of  another,  which  is  far  more  common, 
namely,  that  of  paying  an  allowance  to  labourers  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
children.  In  some  counties,  as  in  Bedfordshire,  this  payment  usually  begins 
when  the  labourer  has  a  single  child,  wages  being  kept  so  low,  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  him  to  support  a  wife  and  child  without  parish  assistance. 

The  evils  which  follow  from  the  system  above  described,  may  be  thus 
enumerated : — 

1st.— The  employer  does  not  obtain  efficient  labour  from  the  labourer  whom 
he  hires.  In  parts  of  Norfolk,  for  instance,  a  labourer  is  quite  certain  of  ob- 
taining an  allowance  from  the  parish,  sufficient  to  support  his  family ;  it  conse- 
quently becomes  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him,  whether  he  earns  a  small  sum 
or  a  large  one.  It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  a  disinclination  to  work  must  be  the 
consequence  of  so  vicious  a  system.  He,  whose  subsistence  is  secure  without 
work,  and  who  cannot  obtain  more  than  a  mere  sufficiency  by  the  hardest  work, 
will  naturally  be  an  idle  and  careless  labourer.  Frequently  the  work  done  by 
four  or  five  such  labourers,  does  not  amount  to  what  might  easily  be  performed 
by  a  single  labourer  working  at  task-work.  Instances  of  this  fact  are  to  be 
found  in  the  evidence,  and  in  the  statements  of  all  persons  conversant  with  the 
subject. 

2dly. — Persons  who  have  no  need  of  farm-labour  are  obliged  to  contribute  to 
the  payment  of  work  done  for  others.  This  must  be  the  case  wherever  the 
labourers  necessarily  employed  by  the  farmers  receive  from  the  parish  any  part 
of  the  wages  which,  if  not  so  paid,  would  be  paid  by  the  farmers  themselves. 

3dly. — A  surplus  population  is  encouraged ;  men  who  receive  but  a  small 
pittance  know  that  they  have  only  to  marry,  and  that  pittance  will  be  augmented 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  children.  Hence  the  supply  of  labour  is 
by  no  means  regulated  by  the  demand,  and  parishes  are  burthened  with  thirty, 
forty,  and  fifty  labourers,  for  whom  they  can  find  no  employment,  and  who  serve 
to  depress  the  situation  of  all  their  fellow-labourers  in  the  same  parish.  An  in- 
telligent witness,  who  is  much  in  the  habit  of  employing  labourers,  states,  that 
when  complaining  of  their  allowance,  they  frequently  say  to  him,  "  We  will 
marry,  and  you  must  maintain  us." 

4thly. — By  far  the  worst  consequence  of  the  system  is,  the  degradation  of  the 
character  of  the  labouring  class. 

There  are  but  two  motives  by  which  men  are  induced  to  work :  the  one,  the 
hope  of  improving  the  condition  of  themselves  and  their  families ;  the  other,  the 
fear  of  punishment.  The  one  is  the  principle  of  free  labour,  the  other  the  prin- 
ciple of  slave  labour.  The  one  produces  industry,  frugality,  sobriety,  family 
affection,  and  puts  the  labouring  class  in  a  friendly  relation  with  the  rest  of  the 
community ;  the  other  causes,  as  certainly,  idleness,  imprudence,  vice,  dissen- 
sion, and  places  the  master  and  the  labourer  in  a  perpetual  state  of  jealousy  and 
mistrust.  Unfortunately,  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  system  of  which  we  speak, 
to  supersede  the  former  of  these  principles,  and  introduce  the  latter.  Sub- 
8  stence  is  secured  to  all ;  to  the  idle  as  well  as  the  industrious ;  to  the  profligate 
as  well  as  the  sober ;  and,  as  far  as  human  interests  are  concerned,  all  induce- 
ment to  obtain  a  good  character  is  taken  away.  The  effects  have  corresponded 
with  the  cause.  Able-bodied  men  are  found  slovenly  at  their  work,  and  disso- 
lute in  their  hours  of  relaxation ;  a  father  is  negligent  of  his  children ;  the 
children  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  their  parents; 
the  employers  and  the  employed  are  engaged  in  perpetual  quarrels,  and  the  pau- 
per, always  relieved,  is  always  discontented ;  crime  advances  with  increasing 
boldness,  and  the  parts  of  the  country  where  this  system  prevails  are,  in  spite  of 
our  gaols  and  our  laws,  filled  with  poachers  and  thieves. 
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quire,  whether  it  were  the  practice  of  horses  to  eat  grass,  the  one  fact 
being-  just  as  notorious  and  as  common  as  the  other:  and  that,  as  to  a 
remedy,  there  was  none  (that  you  could  propose)  that  could  possibly  pro- 

The  evil  of  this  state  of  things  has  often  induced  individuals  to  desire  further 
means  of  punishing  labourers  who  refuse  or  neglect  to  work,  and  the  Legislature 
has  sometimes  listened  with  favour  to  such  proposals ;  but  we  are  persuaded, 
that  any  attempt  to  make  the  penalties  of  this  kind  more  efficacious,  would 
either  be  so  repugnant  to  the  national  character  as  to  be  totally  inoperative,  or, 
if  acted  upon,  would  tend  still  further  to  degrade  the  labouring  classes  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  effects  of  this  system  very  clearly  show  the  mistake  of  imagining  that 
indiscriminate  relief  is  the  best  method  of  providing  for  the  happiness  of  the 
labouring  classes.  Employers,  burdened  with  the  support  of  a  surplus  popula- 
tion, endeavour  to  reduce  the  wages  of  labour  to  the  lowest  possible  price. 
Hence,  where  the  system  to  which  we  allude  has  gained  ground,  the  labourers 
are  found  to  live  chiefly  on  bread,  or  even  potatoes,  scarcely  ever  tasting  meat 
or  beer,  or  being  able  even  to  buy  milk ;  while  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
where  high  wages  are  still  prevalent,  the  food  and  whole  manner  of  living  of 
the  labourer  are  on  a  greatly  better  scale.  This  difference  is,  doubtless,  to  be 
attributed  to  the  excess  of  population  in  particular  parts  of  the  country ;  but 
that  excess  is  in  great  part  to  be  attributed  to  the  mal-administration  of  the 
Poor-laws  during  the  latter  years  of  the  late  war. 

Without  assigning  any  precise  period  when  the  system  of  paying  part  of  the 
wages  of  labour  out  of  the  Poor-rate  commenced,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  al- 
though perhaps  it  began  earlier  in  some  districts,  it  has  generally  been  intro- 
duced during  the  great  fluctuation  of  the  price  of  provisions  which  have  oc- 
curred in  the  last  thirty  years.  In  the  year  1795,  especially,  a  year  of  scarcity, 
parishes,  finding  that  employers  could  not  afford  to  pay  their  labourers  a  suffi- 
cient sum  to  support  their  families,  even  on  the  most  stinted  scale,  added  a  con- 
tribution out  of  the  Poor-rate  to  healthy  labourers  in  full  employment. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  that  the  evil  of  which  we  complain  is  partial, 
and  that  many  counties  in  England  are  nearly,  if  not  totally,  exempt  from  the 
grievance.  In  Northumberland,  wages  are  twelve  shillings  a  week ;  and  labour- 
ers, having  families,  do  not  usually  receive  assistance  from  the  Poor-rate.  In 
Cumberland,  wages  vary  from  twelve  shillings  to  fifteen  shillings  a  week,  and 
the  report  is  equally  satisfactory.  In  Lincolnshire,  the  wages  are  generally 
twelve  shillings  per  week,  and  the  labourers  live  in  comfort  and  independence. 
At  Wigan,  in  Lancashire,  wages  are  seven  or  eight  shillings  a  week,  and  relief 
is  afforded  to  a  man  with  three  children;  in  the  division  of  Oldham,  in  the  same 
county,  a  great  manufacturing  district,  wages  are  from  twelve  shillings  to  eight- 
een shillings  a  week,  and  no  such  practice  is  known.  In  Yorkshire,  wages  are 
generally  twelve  shillings  a  week ;  but  in  some  parts  of  that  extensive  county, 
the  practice  of  giving  married  labourers  assistance  from  the  parish  appears  very 
prevalent.  In  Staffordshire,  wages  are  about  ten  shillings;  and  labourers,  hav- 
ing families,  only  occasionally  receive  relief  from  the  Poor-rate.  In  the  divisions 
of  Oswaldslow,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  the  practice  of  paying  part  of  the 
wages  of  labour  out  of  the  Poor-rate,  has  been  entirely  put  a  stop  to  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  Magistrates.  If  we  turn  to  the  midland,  southern,  and  western 
parts  of  the  country,  we  find  a  great  variety  in  the  rate  of  wages.  In  the 
Wingham  division,  in  Kent  alone,  it  appears,  that  the  lowest  wages  paid  were, 
in  one  parish,  sixpence ;  in  four,  eightpence ;  in  eleven,  one  shilling  and  sixpence  ; 
in  four,  two  shillings ;  and,  in  the  greater  number,  one  shilling  a  day.  In  Suf- 
folk, Sussex,  Bedfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Dorsetshire  and  Wiltshire,  the  plan 
of  paying  wages  out  of  the  Poor-rate,  has  been  carried  to  the  greatest  extent. 
Norfolk,  Huntingdonshire,  and  Devonshire,  are  likewise  afflicted  by  it.  In 
some  ©f  these  counties  wages  are  eight  shillings  or  nine  shillings ;  in  others, 
live  shillings  ;  and  in  some  parts  they  have  been  and  are  so  low  as  three  shillings 
a  week  for  a  single  man  ;  four  shillings  and  sixpence  for  a  man  and  his  wife. 

A  great  number  of  Returns  on  this  subject  have  been  collected,  of  which  an 
Abstract,  when  made,  will  be  presented  to  your  Honourable  House. 

With  respect  to  the  remedy  for  the  evils  pointed  out,  it  is  obvious  to  remark, 
that  a  great,  if  not  the  greater  part,  arises  from  the  mal-administration  of  the 
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duce  any  good  effect.  We  have  now  the  result  before  us  :  no  light,  but 
a  little  darkness,  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject  of  inquiry ;  and  no  re- 
medy 'has  been  proposed. 

laws.  Yet  when  this  remark  is  made,  it  does  not  appear  how,  under  the  present 
system,  the  laws  which  regard  the  poor  should  be  otherwise  than  ill  adminis- 
tered. Where  no  select  vestry  or  assistant  overseer  has  been  appointed,  the 
poor  are  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  person  named  only  for  one  year,  and  in 
general  anxious  chiefly  to  get  rid  of  his  office  with  as  little  trouble  to  himself  as 
possible;  or,  if  he  endeavours,  in  spite  of  clamour  and  vexation,  to  improve  the 
practice,  his  designs  are  liable  to  be  overset  by  the  orders  of  Magistrates,  who, 
with  excellent  intentions,  are  often  not  conversant  with  the  details  of  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  parish  in  whose  concerns  they  interfere. 

The  great  object  to  be  aimed  at,  is,  if  possible,  to  separate  the  maintenance  of 
the  unemployed  from  the  wages  of  the  employed  labourer;  to  divide  two  classes, 
which  have  been  confounded ;  to  leave  the  employed  labourer  in  possession  of 
wages  sufficient  to  maintain  bis  family,  and  to  oblige  the  rest  to  work  for  the 
parish  in  the  way  most  likely  to  prevent  idleness. 

In  order  td  effect  the  purpose  of  separating  the  wages  of  employed  labourers 
from  the  Poor-rate,  it  appears  to  us,  that  much  might  be  done  by  affording  to 
appellants  against  the  yearly  accounts,  the  easiest  remedy  of  which  the  law 
admits.  The  Act  of  50  Geo.  III.  c.  49,  directs,  that  the  yearly  accounts,  to  be 
made  out  according  to  previous  Acts  of  Parliament,  shall  be  submitted  to  two  or 
more  Justices,  at  a  special  sessions ;  and  the  Act  empowers  the  Justices,  "  if  they 
shall  so  think  fit,"  to  examine  into  the  matter  of  every  such  account,  and  to 
*'  disallow  and  strike  out  of  every  such  account,  all  such  charges  and  payments 
*  as  they  shall  deem  to  be  unfounded,  and  to  reduce  such  as  they  shall  deem 
"  exorbitant ;  and  they  are  to  specify  the  cause  for  which  any  charge  is  dis- 
"  allowed  or  reduced."  * 

Notwithstanding  this  provision,  it  appears,  that  at  present,  even  when  a  com- 
plaint is  made,  that  the  sums  levied  on  the  parish  have  not  been  applied  accord- 
ing to  the  intention  of  the  law ;  a  practice  has,  in  some  places,  prevailed,  of  di- 
recting the  complainant  to  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions.  This  proceeding  en- 
tails the  employment  of  counsel,  and  an  expense  both  of  money  and  time,  which 
is  both  unnecessary  and  oppressive.  There  is  some  ambiguity  certainly  in  the 
word  "unfounded"  contained  in  the  Act  just  quoted;  but  there  cannot  well 
exist  a  doubt  that  it  is  intended  to  apply  to  charges  or  payments  which  do  not 
come  within  the  scope  and  intention  of  the  Poor-laws. 

On  this,  and  on  almost  every  part  of  the  subject,  we  may  observe,  that  if  the 
payers  of  the  rates  do  not  complain,  and  thereby  enable  the  neighbouring  Jus- 
tices to  execute  the  law  at  present  existing,  it  is  needless  to  attempt,  by  any  new 
Act,  to  prevent  abuses  permitted  or  connived  at  by  those  who  have  the  clearest 
interest  in  repressing  them.  Above  all,  the  farmers  themselves  ought  to  per- 
ceive, that  any  practice  which  tends  to  degrade  the  character  of  the  labourer, 
tends,  in  the  same  degree,  to  diminish  the  value  of  his  labour,  and  to  render 
agricultural  property  less  secure,  and  less  desirable. 

By  the  Act  of  the  43d  of  Elizabeth,  it  is  ordered,  that  the  "  Churchwardens  and 
Overseers"  shall  take  order,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  consent  of  two  or  more 
Justices,  for  setting  to  work  the  children  of  all  such  who  shall  not  be  thought 
able  to  keep  and  maintain  their  children.  This  provision,  while  it  clearly  shows 
that  the  framers  of  that  Act  never  had  it  in  contemplation  to  raise  a  fund  for  the 
support  of  all  the  children  of  all  labourers,  affords  the  means  of  remedying,  in 
some  degree,  the  existing  evil  of  adding  to  the  wages  of  labour  from  the  Poor- 
rate.  Wherever,  from  disinclination  to  work,  parents  earn  less  than  they  might 
•do,  in  order  to  draw  from  the  parish  fund,  it  might  be  found  highly  useful  that 
the  parish-officers,  with  the  consent  of  the  Magistrates,  should,  instead  of  giving 
money  to  the  parents,  set  to  work  their  children,  who  would,  at  the  same  time, 
he  removed  from  the  example  of  idle  or  dissolute  parents.  But  this  remedy 
must  be  used  with  caution,  and  might  be  inexpedient,  if  applied  in  cases  where 
the  best  labourers,  with  their  utmost  exertions,  cannot  earn  sufficient  to  bring 
up  their  children  without  parish  assistance. 

According  to  the  system  at  present  pursued  in  many  counties,  a  scale  of  allow- 
ance i8  drawn  up  by  tlje Magistrates,  fixing,  in  money,  the  sums  which  a  labourer 
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Nevertheless,  some  good  may  arise  out  of  this  Report ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  it  contains  no  bad  answer  to  the  braggings  of  Mr.  Frederick  Robin- 
son. We  all  knew  the  dismal  facts  before ;  but,  here  they  are  confessed 

is  to  receive,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  his  family,  and  the  current  price  of  flour 
or  meal.  On  this  allowance,  whether  idle  or  industrious,  the  labourer  relies  as 
a  right ;  and  when  he  receives  less,  he  makes  an  angry  appeal  to  a  Magistrate, 
not  as  a  petitioner  for  charity,  but  as  a  claimant  for  justice.  Without  question- 
ing the  fitness  of  the  scale  upon  which  these  tables  have  been  framed,  we  cannot 
but  regret  that  the  Magistrates  should  promulgate  general  regulations,  the  obvi- 
ous tendency  of  which  is,  to  reduce  the  rate  of  wages,  and  create  dissatisfaction 
between  the  labourer  and  his  employer. 

It  has  been  thrown  out,  that  the  practice  of  giving  relief  to  able-bodied  la- 
bourers on  account  of  their  impotent  children,  ought  to  be  positively  forbidden 
by  legislative  enactment.  Your  Committee  are  not  prepared  to  go  this  length  ; 
but  they  venture  to  suggest,  that  where  wages  have  been  reduced,  with  a  view 
to  supply  the  deficiency  from  the  parish  rates,  relief  might  be  refused  to  any  per- 
son actually  in  the  employment  of  an  individual.  The  consequence  might  cer- 
tainly be  to  throw,  at  first,  some  married  labourers  entirely  upon  the  parish,  but 
in  a  short  time  it  is  probable,  a  more  wholesome  system  of  paying  the  wages  of 
labour  would  be  permanently  adopted. 

Much  good  has  been  effected  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  by  the  adoption  of 
what  has  been  called  the  Cropedy  or  Oundle  plan,  or  labour-rate ;  and  a  Bill  has 
been  introduced  into  the  House,  for  giving  to  such  a  plan,  adopted  under  certain 
regulations,  the  force  of  law.  It  appears  to  us  quite  impossible  to  frame  any 
Act  on  this  subject  which  shall  meet  every  case,  but  a  general  sanction  might  be 
extremely  beneficial;  and  the  following  form,  which  has  been  suggested,  appears 
as  unexceptionable  as  any.  Indeed  it  is  very  similar  to  one  contained  in  a  Bill 
brought  into  the  House  in  an  early  part  of  the  Session : — • 

"  The  parishioners  in  vestry  shall,  if  they  think  fit,  draw  up  rules  and  regula- 
"  tions  for  the  maintenance  of  the  old  and  impotent  and  other  poor  unable  to 
"  work,  as  also  for  the  employment  of  the  able  poor ;  and  the  same,  signed  or 
"  agreed  to  by  a  majority  in  value,  shall  be  presented  to  the  Justices,  to  be  by 
"  them  amended,  approved,  or  rejected,  or  sent  back  for  alterations,  and  when 
"  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Justices  and  parishioners,  to  be  parochial 
"  law  for  one  year." 

With  respect  to  the  second  object,  the  mode  of  finding  employment  for  those 
who  profess  themselves  unable  to  obtain  it,  it  appears  to  your  Committee,  that 
the  parish  should,  if  it  be  possible,  provide  them  with  labour  less  acceptable  in 
its  nature  than  ordinary  labour,  and  at  lower  wages  than  the  average  rate  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Your  Committee  can  add,  that  this  method  has  been  found 
practically  beneficial  in  all  places  where  it  has  been  carried  into  effect. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten,  in  consider  ing  this  subject,  that  the  evils  produced 
by  the  Poor-laws  are  different  in  different  places ;  that  all  the  good  effects 
hitherto  produced  have  been  accomplished  by  improved  management;  and  that, 
if  those  effects  have  not  been  more  general,  it  is  because  the  management  of 
the  poor  has  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country  improved  very  little. 

For  the  purpose  of  hastening  and  ensuring  such  improvement,  Your  Com- 
mittee feel  inclined  to  recommend  to  more  general  adoption  the  appointment  of 
select  vestries,  and  of  assistant-overseers  receiving  a  salary.  The  greatest  evils 
arise  from  intrusting  a  business,  so  complicated,  to  inexperienced  and  inefficient 
officers ;  and  much  benefit  has  been  produced  by  taking  advantage  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  59  Geo.  III.  c.  12,  on  this  subject.  The  greatest  amendment  may 
likewise  be  made  by  a  judicious  attention  to  that  part  of  the  Act,  wherein  a 
select  vestry  is  required  to  "  inquire  into,  and  determine  upon,  the  proper  ob- 
"  jects  of  relief,  and  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  relief  to  be  given :  and  in 
"  each  case  shall  take  into  consideration  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  poor 
'*  person  to  be  relieved,  and  shall  be  at  liberty  to  distinguish,  in  the  relief  to  be 
"  granted,  between  the  deserving  and  the  idle,  extravagant  or  profligate  poor." 

In  a  Bill  introduced  into  the  House  in  the  early  part  of  the  session,  there  is  a 
clause,  imposing  on  the  quarter  sessions  the  duty  of  controlling  the  parish 
accounts,  which  are  ordered  to  be  laid  before  them,  and  enabling  them  to  appoint 
an  examiner,  to  look  into  the  expenditure  of  each  parish,  Whether,  in  the  shape 
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by  yourselves.  It  is  necessary,  that  the  world,  that  other  nations,  know 
the  state  in  which  we  are  ;  and  these  confessions  of  your  own,  of  the  big 
House  itself,  are,  in  this  respect,  of  the  greatest  consequence.  I  propose 
to  make  some  remarks  upon  this  Report,  and  on  the  evidence  attached  to 
it.  I  propose  to  show  how  little,  how  very,  very  little,  your  Lordship  and 
your  colleagues  of  the  Committee  appear  to  know  relative  to  the  causes, 
the  working's,  or  the  effects  of  the  evil  you  were  inquiring-  about.  And, 
before  I  have  done,  I  will  endeavour  to  show  that  this  evil  has  its  origin 
in  the  very  same  source  as  that  which  is  produsing  such  terrific  effects  in 
Ireland. 

But,  first  of  all,  let  me  insist  on  my  right  to  almost  implicit  confidence 
in  what  I  may  say  with  regard  to  this  subject.  For  seventeen  years  I 
have  been  complaining  of  the  calumnies  heaped  on  the  labourers  by  those 
who  talked  of  the  increase  of  the  Poor-rates.  In  answer  to  MALTHUS,  to 
STURGES  BOURNE  and  the  HAMPSHIRE  PARSONS,  to  SCARLETT;  to  all  who 
reviled  the  poor  as  the  robbers  of  the  land,  and  who  ascribe  the  increase 
in  the  amount  of  the  Poor-rates  to  idleness  in  the  labourers,  to  want  of 
care,  to  dissolute  habits,  and  the  like ;  in  answer  to  all  these,  I  said,  for 
years  and  years,  "  it  is  not,  in  fact,  an  increase  in  Poor-rates  ;  it  is  money 
"  raised  under  the  name  of  Poor-rates,  to  be  paid  to  the  labourers  in  the 
"  shape  of  wages  ;  and  this,  because  it  is  the  most  effectual  way  of  grind- 
"  ing  down  the  labourer ;  a  desire  to  do  which  has  been  created  by  the 
"  difficulties  of  the  occupiers  of  the  land,  owing  to  the  Debt  and  taxes." 
This  was  my  answer  to  the  whole  of  these  revilers. 

At  last,  at  the  end  of  about  seventeen  years,  your  Lordship  and  your 
Committee  have  found  out,  that  it  is  not  Poor-rates,  but  that  it  is  miser- 
able wages,  that  the  poor  creatures  get.  And  whose  fault  is  this  ? 
What  says  your  Report  as  to  this  question  ?  What  has  been  the  cause 
of  this  standard  of  human  misery  ?  Your  Report  is  not  very  distinct 
upon  this  head  ;  but,  there  runs  throughout  this  Report  a  sort  of  complaint 
against  the  farmers,  as  if  they  gained  by  this  practice. 

This  is,  perhaps  (for  I  do  not  speak  positively"),  as  childish  an  idea, 
something  as  shallow  as  ever  found  its  way  into  Parliamentary  Report. 

in  which  it  at  present  stands,  this  provision  is  fit  to  be  adopted,  we  will  not 
decide;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  man}'  persons,  it  might  be  useful  that  the  quarter 
sessions  should  appoint  an  inspector  of  parish  accounts,  whose  duty  it  should  be 
to  report  to  the  Magistrates  the  state  of  the  poor,  and  to  point  out  any  flagrant 
instance  of  negligence  or  abuse.  A  more  regular  and  distinct  method  of  keeping 
the  parish  accounts  might  likewise  prove  highly  advantageous. 

At  the  same  time  we  cannot  too  strongly  express  our  opinion,  that,  even  as 
the  law  at  present  stands,  much  might  be  done  by  the  vigilant  and  enlightened 
attention  of  the  Magistrates.  If  they  would  point  out  to  the  farmers  the  mis- 
chievous consequences  of  placing  their  labourers  upon  the  public  fund ;  if  they 
would  discountenance  the  abuses  which  prevail,  and  give  every  support  to  those 
who  endeavour  to  reform  the  present  system,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  great 
good  might  be  effected.  The  farmers  themselves  have  adopted  it  unwillingly, 
and  must  be  fully  aware  of  its  mischievous  effects.  The  distress  which  has  so 
long  restrained  the  application  of  agricultural  capital  is  now  happily  disappear- 
ing, and  there  never  was  a  more  favourable  moment  for  reforming  an  abuse, 
which  in  very  few  places  is  as  yet  of  thirty  years'  growth.  Let  the  Magistrates, 
and,  generally,  all  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Poor-laws,  observe, 
that  if  these  laws  have  been  retained,  with  the  humane  purpose  of  preserving 
honest  indigence  from  starving,  and  remedying  any  sudden  want  of  employ- 
ment, yet,  that  if  misapplied,  they  may  become  a  greater  evil  to  the  country 
than  any  partial  misfortune,  or  temporary  calamity,  could  inflict. 

4M  June,  1824. 
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The  farmers  the  gamers  by  this  oppression  of  the  labourers  !  Why,  the 
very  thought  seems  to  discover  a  want  of  capacity  to  know  why  a  stool 
falls  when  its  legs  are  knocked  from  under  it.  And  yet  this  very  idea, 
this  worse  than  whimsical  thought,  appears  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
brilliant  star  that  gives  light  and  character  to  the  whole  Report. 

Let  me  strip  the  thing  of  its  useless  trappings,  and  place  it  naked  be- 
fore the  reader.  The  Report  says  that  this  practice  of  paying  wages  out 
of  Poor-rates,  is  used  "  as  a  means  of  obliging  the  parish  to  pay  for 
labour,  which  ought  to  be  paid  for  by  private  persons."  —  It  says, 
that,  by  this  practice,  "  persons  who  have  no  need  of  farm-labour,  are 
obliged  to  contribute  to  the  payment  of  work  done  for  others."  The 
meaning  of  which  is  this  :  that  the  farmers,  by  going  to  the  poor- 
book  for  the  wages,  or  part  of  the  wages,  of  their  labourers,  make  the 
gentlemen,  the  parsons,  the  traders,  and  all  others,  help  to  pay  for  the 
work  done  for  the  farmers  only. 

If  this  were  so  :  if  this  were  not  a  childish  thought ;  if  this  had  one 
single  particle  of  common  sense  in  it,  what  an  admirable  cure  your  Lord- 
ship and  the  Committee  have  provided  !  It  is  nothing  short  of  this  ;  that 
the  Magistrates  should  "point  out  to  the  farmers  the  mischievous  con- 
sequences of  placing  their  labourers  upon  the  public  fund  !"  Good  God  ! 
"Mischievous  consequences?"  And,  to  whom,  pray?  Not  to  the 
farmers;  for,  your  dislike  of  the  practice,  consists,  in  part,  of  the  gain 
which  arises  to  the  farmers  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  parish. 
Who,  then,  feels  the  "  mischievous  consequences  "  ?  The  rest  of  the 
parish,  to  be  sure ;  but  not  the  farmers.  To  suppose,  then,  that  the 
farmers  will  give  up  the  practice,  merely  upon  being  told,  that  it  is  in- 
jurious to  other  persons,  and  that  it  tends  to  degrade  the  labourers ;  to 
suppose  such  a  thing,  really  seems  to  be  little  short  of  a  proof  of  down- 
right childishness. 

However,  what  sort  of  mind  must  that  be,  which  can  entertain  this 
idea  of  gain  to  the  farmers  from  such  a  cause  ?  Is  it  not  clear,  that, 
upon  an  average,  the  farmers  cannot  be  yainers  (any  more  than  other 
people)  by  this  oppression  of  the  labourers  ?  If,  by  means  of  paying 
wages  out  of  Poor-rates,  the  farmer  (Farmer  JOBSON,  for  instance)  gets 
his  labour  done  for  a  hundred  pounds  a-year,  instead  of  two  hundred 
pounds  a-year :  if  Jobson  do  this,  is  not  his  farm  worth  a  hundred  a- 
year  more  ?  And  will  not  Jobson's  landlord  take  care  to  have  that 
additional  hundred  a-year?  What,  then,  does  Jobson  get  by  the  paying 
of  wages  out  of  Poor-rates?  When  a  man  goes  to  take  a  farm,  he  cal- 
culates the  amount  of  labour  amongst  other  things  ;  and,  if  Jobson  find, 
that  the  labour  is  made  cheap  by  this  resort  to  the  poor-book,  he  will 
give  so  much  more  for  the  farm.  It  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  men's  dis- 
positions, in  a  case  like  this :  the  landlord  will,  of  course,  let  his  farm  to 
the  highest  bidder  ;  and,  if  Jobson  will  not  give  a  rent  in  due  considera- 
tion of  the  payment  of  labour  out  of  the  Poor-rates,  some  other  farmer 
will.  It  is  a  matter  of  open  market',  a  matter  of  fair  competition. 
Suppose  that,  in  the  parish  of  Ryegate,  things  were  so  situated  as  to 
cause  JOBSON'S  labour  (for  a  year)  to  be  done,  by  means  of  Poor-rate 
payments,  for  fifty  pounds  a-year.  Then  suppose  that,  in  the  parish  of 
Betchwoith,  adjoining  the  other,  HODGE,  who  has  precisely  such  a  farm 
as  JOBSON,  is  compelled  to  pay  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a-year  for  his 
labour.  Does  your  lordship  and  your  Committee  of  the  Collective  sup- 
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pose,  that  HODGE  and  JOBSON  would  give  the  same  amount  of  rent  ?  No : 
you  will  hardly  suppose  this  ;  and  yet,  this  is  what  you  must  suppose,  and 
must  prove  too,  unless  you  give  up,  as  whimsical,  as  nonsensical,  as 
childish  in  the  extreme,  the  idea,  that  the  farmers  are  the  gainers  by 
this  oppressive  practice. 

If  there  were  a  particular  class  who  gained  by  this  practice,  it  would 
be  the  landlords.  But,  even  this  is  taking  a  much  too  confined  view  of 
the  matter.  The  gain  is  divided  amongst  all  those  who  do  not  labour  : 
it  is  a  system  of  pure  oppression,  arising  out  of  the  taxes :  all  gain,  in 
some  sort ;  all  who  eat  taxes ;  all  gain  from  the  labourer.  The  inter- 
mediate classes  do  not  suffer  so  much.  When  pressed,  they  press  those 
below  them  :  and,  at  last,  when  the  pressure  reaches  the  labourer,  he  is 
all  but  squeezed  out  of  existence.  Nothing  can  be  more  childish  than 
to  suppose,  that  those  who  own,  or  who  occupy,  the  land,  gain  (unless 
they  be  tax-eaters)  by  this  oppression  of  the  labourers.  Is  it  not  clear, 
that,  in  whatever  proportion  the  farm-labour  is  paid  for  by  the  com- 
munity at  large,  in  that- same  proportion  farm  produce  must  be  lower  in 
price  ?  If  a  law  were  passed  to  cause  the  whole  of  the  farm-labour  to  be 
paid  by  others  than  the  farmers,  is  it  not  clear  that  farm  produce  would 
sell  for  a  great  deal  less  in  consequence  of  this  ?  A  farmer  would  then 
be  no  better  off  than  he  is  now.  He  would  gain  nothing  by  the  change. 
His  out-goings  would  be  diminished  ;  but,  his  prices  (or  in-comings) 
must  diminish  in  the  same  proportion  ;  or,  he  would  soon  find  that  com- 
petition would  destroy  him. 

Thus,  then,  my  Lord  JOHN,  away  goes  this  pretty  dream  !  The  cause 
of  this  curious  mode  of  oppressing  the  labourers  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  disposition  nor  in  the  interest  of  the  farmers.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
that  enormous  load  of  taxes,  which  presses  the  several  classes  down  upon 
each  other :  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Debt,  in  the  Dead-weight,  in  the 
enormous  amount  of  sinecures  and  pensions  and  grants  :  it  is  to  be  found 
in  all  these,  and  in  that  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  which  is  now 
costing  more  than  our  army  ought*  to  cost  in  time  of  war.  In  short,  the 
cause  of  this  horrid  effect  is  to  be  found  in  Acts  of  Parliament,  to  some 
one  or  other  of  which,  or  to  some  collections  of  them,  every  evil,  now 
complained  of,  can  be  directly  traced. 

You  decline  to  say  precisely  when  this  practice  began,  but  say,  that 
it  was  generally  introduced,  during  "  the  great  fluctuation  of  the  price 
of  provisions  which  occurred  during  the  last  thirty  years."  Well,  then, 
my  Lord  John,  what  was  the  cause  of  that  great  fluctuation  in  the  price 
of  provisions  ?  Pitt's  villanous  paper-money.  That  came  forth.  It 
raised  the  price  of  provisions  ;  but  it  did  not  raise  the  price  of  labour. 
From  the  time  that  the  accursed  funding  system  began,  the  English 
labourer  began  to  be  robbed.  Every  million  that  was  added  to  the  Debt, 
took  a  something  from  the  meal  of  the  labourer.  The  curse  came  into 
England  with  a  Whig  Revolution.  If  you  look  back  at  prices  of  food 
and  of  raiment,  compared  with  the  prices  of  labour  ;  if  you  do  this  from 
the  hour  of  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  King,  to  the  present  day,  you  will 
find,  that  the  lot  of  the  labourer  has  been  growing  worse  and  worse. 
The  late  King  had  not  been  long  upon  the  throne,  before  the  labourer 
began  to  taste  of  what  might  be  called  misery.  The  Butes  and  the 
Norths  made  the  English  labourer  acquainted  with  degradation  that  his 
forefathers  had  never  dreamed  of.  Pitt  and  his  followers  were  destined 
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to  bring  him  down  to  the  dirt  itself,  where  he  now  is,  prostrate,  and  the 
most  wretched,  dejected,  and  almost  loathsome  animal  to  be  found  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  last  thirty  years  have,  indeed,  done  more  against  him  than  the 
thirty  years  before.  A  new  sort  of  money  was  put  forth,  by  which  the 
labourer  is  as  clearly  robbed  as  a  man  is  robbed  upon  the  highway.  It 
is  surprising  that  your  Lordship  and  your  colleagues  should  not,  in  this 
case,  have  adverted  to  the  evidence  of  the  Agricultural  Report  of  1821. 
In  that  Report  you  would  have  found,  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  ELLMAN 
the  elder,  all  the  means  of  stating  to  the  House,  the  real  and  only  cause 
of  this  ruin  and  degradation  of  the  labouring  classes.  In  that  evidence, 
you  have  the  price  of  provisions  year  after  year,  and  you  have  the  price 
of  labour  year  after  year.  Here  is  the  cause  of  the  evil  that  you  have 
been  reporting  about.  Yet,  of  this  cause  you  take  not  the  smallest 
notice ;  but  talk  about  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  provisions  :  just 
as  if  such  fluctuations  would  have  been  of  any  consequence,  if  the  price 
of  labour  had  kept  pace  with  the  price  of  provisions.  But,  it  is  curious 
to  observe  how  carefully,  upon  all  these  occasions,  the  real  cause  of  the 
mischief  is  kept  out  of  view,  the  motive  of  which  is  much  too  obvious  to 
need  to  be  stated. 

It  would  have  been  surprising,  indeed,  to  me,  if  a  Report  coming  from 
such  a  quarter  had  forborne  entirely  from  harping  upon  the  string  of 
"  surplus  population."     This  monstrous  idea  is  not  so  current  as  it  was  : 
people  seem  to  be  a  little  ashamed  of  repeating  the  ridiculous  outcry. 
Still,  you  must  have  a  little  touch  of  it.     One  of  the  consequences,  you 
say,  of  thus  half  starving  the  labouring  people,  is,  to  "  encourage  a  sur- 
plus population."     Strange  idea  !     That  an  increase  of  the  people  should 
be  caused  by  keeping  them  in  a  state  of  half  starvation  !     Now,  you  tell 
us,  that,  by  this  practice,  the  single  man  is   made  to  work  for   three 
shillings  a  week  ;  and  a  man  and  his  wife  for  four  and  sixpence.     This 
is  fine  encouragement  to  marry,  to  be  sure  !     But,  upon  what  ground  do 
you  assert  that  this  practice  encourages  an  increase  of  the  people  ?     You 
say :   "  Men  who  receive  but  a  small  pittance,  know  that  they  have  only 
"  to  marry,  and  that  pittance  will  be  augmented  in  proportion  to  the 
"  number  of  their  children.''     What,  then,  getting  but  little  from  the 
parish,  and  wanting  to  get  more,  they  marry  in  order  to  have  a  parcel  of 
children  !     What,  then,  is  ytfur  notion  about  this  matter,  my  Lord  John? 
Your  Lordship,  to  the  misfortune  of  the  fair  sex,  is  a  bachelor,  I  believe  ; 
if  you  had  been  a  married  man,  you  would  have  known  that  children 
EAT.     You  would,  indeed,  my  Lord  John.     They  have  all  of  them  got 
mouths,  not  only  to  eat  with,  but  to  make  a  devilish  noise  with,  if  the 
eating  do  not  come  in  proper  time  and  quantity.     So,  that  these  labourers 
of  yours,  who  marry  in  order  to  augment  their  own  meal,  must  be  fellows 
destitute  of  all  calculation  ;  and  yet  you  tell  us,  that  an  intelligent  wit- 
ness, Mr.  JOHN  DAWES,  assures  you  that  the  labourers  say,  "we  will 
marry,  and  then  you  must  maintain  us."     I  do  not  believe  this  witness ; 
and  I  am  surprised  why  you  should  have  believed  him,  in  preference  to 
two  other  of  your  witnesses.     The  Reverend  PHILIP  HUNT,  and  HENRY 
DRUMMOND,  Esq.     The  former  tells  you,  that  "  very  few  labourers  marry 
voluntarily."     And  the  latter  tells  you  this  :   "  I  believe  nothing  is  more 
"  erroneous,  than  the  assertion,  that  Poor-laws  tend  to  improvident  mar- 
"  riages :  I  never  knew  an  instance  of  a  girl  being  married  till  she  was 
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"  with  child ;  nor  ever  knew  of  a  marriage  taking  place  through  a  cal- 
"  culation  for  future  support."  Strange,  indeed,  my  Lord  John,  that 
your  Report  should  be  directly  in  the  teeth  of  this  evidence  !  Especially 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  DRUMMOND,  who,  besides  being  an  active  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  is  well  known  to  have  taken  uncommon  pains  in  order  to 
promote  the  well-being  of  the  labouring  classes.  However,  it  is  against 
nature  to  suppose,  that  a  system  which  necessarily  reduces  people  to  a 
state  of  half  starvation,  should  tend  to  the  increase  of  that  people. 

This  idea  of  a  redundant  population,  can  serve  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  taking  from  the  shoulders  of  the  Government  the  charge  of 
having  produced  such  a  state  of  misery.  The  thing  is  an  absurdity 
upon  the  face  of  it ;  but,  like  all  other  wild  notions,  it  makes  its  partisans 
zealous  in  proportion  to  its  wildness.  The  Morning  Chronicle,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  speaking  of  the  impolicy  of  Russia  in  excluding  our  manu- 
factures, observed,  with  all  the  coolness  imaginable,  as  if  the  proposi- 
tion were  a  thing  of  course :  it  observed,  "  when,  indeed,  the  popula- 
tion of  Russia  shall  have  become  more  dense,  it  may  be  good  policy  to 
prohibit  the  entrance  of  our  manufactures."  So  that  here  we  are  to  learn 
that  the  Russians,  too,  are  necessarily  going  on  increasing  in  number  ! 
What  an  intolerable  piece  of  folly  !  To  speak  of  it  as  a  fact ;  as  of  an 
admitted  fact ;  as  a  matter  of  course  thing ;  as  an  universally  acknow- 
ledged truth,  that  the  people  in  every  country  on  earth  are  regularly 
going  on  increasing  in  number  !  When  was  there  before  an  idea  like 
this  existing  in  the  world.  Why  do  not  the  conceited  asses  apply  their 
doctrine  to  the  fowls  of  the  air  ?  Why  should  we  be  surprised,  if  the 
Morning  Chronicle  were,  one  of  these  days,  to  talk  about  something  to 
be  done,  when  the  population  of  the  rookeries  shall  become  more  dense  ? 

A  little  while  ago,  this  same  writer,  puzzled  very  much  by  a  question  that 
I  put :  "  How  comes  it  that  a  surplus  population  was  never  talked  of 
UNTIL  NOW  ?  "  The  Chronicle,  in  answer  to  this,  observed,  that  the 
complaint  of  surplus  population  was  not  entirely  a  novelty ;  for  that,  a  similar 
complaint  was  made  in  the  reujn  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  that  an  Act 
was  passed  to  prevent  the  building  of  cottages ;  because  it  was  thought 
that  the  number  of  cottages  encouraged  the  people  to  marry,  and  thus 
increased  the  population. 

Perhaps,  my  Lord  John,  a  better  fact  for  me,  and  a  worse  fact  for  my 
opponents,  could  not  possibly  have  been  discovered.  It  is  very  true,  that 
in  the  reign  of  this  cunning  and  clever  and  cruel  woman,  this  complaint 
of  surplus  population  was  made,  and  this  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed. 
But  why  did  this  famous  virago  complain  of  her  having  too  many  sub- 
jects ?  Because  the  poorer  part  of  those  subjects  stunned  her  with 
clamours  on  account  of  their  miseries.  She,  unambitious  and  modest  as 
she  was,  had  still  no  objection  to  have  numerous  subjects.  It  was  the 
clamours  of  those  subjects,  for  food  and  raiment,  that  she  did  not  like. 
And  whence  those  clamours,  my  Lord  John  ?  Whence  the  strange  idea 
that  the  people  were  increasing  too  fast  ?  It  was  not,  alas  !  the  people 
that  had  increased  :  it  was  their  miseries  that  had  increased.  They  had, 
just  before  that,  been  robbed  of  that  means  of  relief,  which  the  law  of 
nature  and  the  law  of  the  land  had  appointed  for  them.  The  people ;  the 
common,  the  labouring  people  ;  those  who  produce  every  thing  that  every- 
body eats,  drinks  and  wears,  have  always  had  a  perfect  right  to  support 
out  of  the  land  of  their  country,  in  case  of  inability  to  obtain  a  main- 
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tenance  by  their  labour.  How  reasonable,  bow  obviously  just  is  this  ! 
The  performance  of  labour,  I  mean  heavy  bodily  labour,  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  carrying-  on  of  the  affairs  of  mankind.  The  far  greater  part  of 
labourers  must,  of  necessity,  be  only  just  able  to  obtain  a  sufficiency 
of  food  and  of  raiment,  in  the  days  of  their  health  and  vigour.  This 
must  of  necessity  be  the  case  :  of  absolute  necessity,  mind  -,  for,  otherwise, 
the  necessary  labour  would  not  be  performed.  This  being  the  case,  there 
must  always  of  necessity,  be  a  considerable  portion  of  the  labouring  class 
to  receive,  in  one  shape  or  another,  assistance  from  the  richer  class. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  a  provision  made  by  law  for  indigent  labourers. 
Just  previous  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  this  provision  in  England,  had 
been  taken  away.  The  provision  was,  a  certain  part  of  the  revenue  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  There  were  no  magistrates  with  power  to  regulate 
the  portion  of  relief.  There  were  no  overseers  of  the  poor.  There 
were  no  collections  expressly  for  the  poor.  But,  there  was  the  custom, 
practised  for  ages  and  ages,  of  looking  upon  the  poor  and  destitute,  of 
looking  upon  all  those  who  could  not  maintain  themselves,  as  persons  to 
be  maintained  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church.  Those  revenues  passed 
through  the  hands  of  men,  who  could  have  no  families  of  their  own ; 
of  men  who  could  possess  no  private  property  ;  of  men  whose  office  made 
them  personally  and  particularly  acquainted  with  all  the  affairs  of  every 
poor  person  ;  of  men  who  must  of  necessity  have  had  a  disposition  to  do 
that  which  was  right  with  regard  to  relieving  of  the  poor ;  because,  to 
have  done  that  which  was  wrong  must,  of  necessity,  have  produced  in- 
convenience and  evil  to  themselves. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  with  regard  to  the  poor  but  a  little  while 
previous  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  While  this  state  of  things  remained  ; 
while  such  was  the  amiable  mode  of  administering  relief  to  the  necessi- 
tous part  of  the  labouring  classes ;  while  such  was  the  state  of  things  in 
England,  no  complaints  were  made  about  a  "  surplus  population:"  the 
Sovereign  did  not  complain  that  he  was  getting  too  many  subjects,  and  he 
called  for  no  Acts  to  be  passed  to  prevent  the  building  of  cottages;  a 
thing  so  monstrous,  so  ruffianly  tyrannical ;  so  ruthless,  and  ferocious, 
that  the  thing  ought  now  to  be  expunged  from  the  Statute-book,  with 
some  signal  mark  of  national  execration  ;  for,  cottages  are  continually 
wearing  out,  and,  to  enact  that  there  shall  be  no  new  ones,  is  to  enact 
that  a  part  of  the  nation  shall  perish. 

This  monstrous  act  was  produced  by  the  taking  away  of  that  provision 
for  the  poor,  which  existed  previously  to  the  plundering  of  them  by  the 
ruffian  HAL,  the  wife-killing  HAL,  and  his  band  of  greedy  and  merciless 
courtiers.  The  poor,  or,  rather,  the  indigent  part  of  the  labourers,  had 
been  left  wholly  destitute.  They  clamoured  for  food.  They  cried  out  for 
employment !  Curious  thing  !  What !  too  many  people,  then  !  Just  the 
same  complaint  that  we  hear  now.  The  indigent  labourers  had  been 
stripped  of  all  relief.  The  selfish  and  villanous  courtiers,  who  had  got 
possession  of  the  means  of  relief,  took  care  to  keep  those  means  to  them- 
selves. This  gave  rise  to  the  cry  of  surplus  population  then.  At  last, 
Poor-laws  were  enacted  in  the  reign  of  that  Queen.  A  compulsory  as- 
sessment, and  distribution  by  the  hands  of  the  overseers  came  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  natural  and  amiable  mode  of  relief  which  existed  before. 
Mark  the  injustice  of  this.  The  public  property,  out  of  which  the  poor 
had  been  relieved,  had  been  seized  on  and  distributed  amongst  the  hungry 
courtiers ;  or  transferred  to  priests  having  wives  and  families  to  maintain. 
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The  sole  gainers  were  the  courtiers,  and  this  new  race  of  priests ;  and  all 
the  land  proprietors  of  this  whole  nation  became  loaded  with  a  poor-tax 
for  ever ! 

As  soon,  however,  as  that  poor-tax  was  well  established,  there  were  no 
more  complaints  about  a  surplus  population.  On  the  contrary,  from 
that  time  up  to  within  these  seven  years,  or  thereabouts,  an  increase  of 
population  has  always  been  held  forth  as  an  infallible  sign  of  prosperity, 
and  as  a  proof  of  excellently  good  Government.*  Strange  !  Now,  all  at 
once,  it  is  discovered  that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  people  is  an 
evil !  Opinions  so  strange ;  doctrines  so  new  and  so  monstrous,  are  a 
proof  of  a  disordered  state  of  things.  They  are  a  proof,  that  those  who 
have  the  management  of  our  affairs  know  not  which  way  to  turn  them- 
selves !  and,  how  are  we  to  hope  for  anything  like  a  remedy  being  ap- 
plied, when  notions  so  childish  come  forth  to  the  public  in  printed  reports, 
made  to  the  House  of  Commons  itself? 

There  is  one  fact,  my  Lord  John,  stated  in  the  evidence,  which  is  of  so 
much  importance,  that  I  wonder  your  Lordships  should  have  omitted  it 
in  your  Report :  it  is  this,  that  from  one  parish,  the  parish  of  Ewhurst, 
near  Northiam  in  Sussex,  there  have  been  about  twenty-eight  persons, 
men,  women,  and  children,  "  SENT  TO  NORTH-AMERICA,  mostly, 
if  not  wholly,  at  the  expense  of  the  parish  !  "  This  is  so  disgraceful  a  fact, 
that  it  deserved  particular  notice  and  particular  reprobation.  It  is  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  that  we  have  heard  of  anything  so 
unfeeling  and  so  unjust,  as  a  nation  sending  its  indigent  labourers  into 
a  foreign  nation,  there  to  find  food  or  to  perish.  While  this  has  been 
going  on,  sixteen  hundred  thousand  pounds,  partly  collected  from  these 
very  miserable  labourers,  have  been  voted  by  that  very  House  of  Commons 
to  whom  you  were  making  your  Report,  to  be  given  for  the  relief  of  the 
"poor  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England-,"  in  which  Church  there  are 
several  Bishops,  the  neat  income  of  each  of  whom  exceeds  thirty  thousand 
pounds  sterling  a-year. 

Bat,  my  Lord  John,  matter  like  this  must  be-  reserved  for  my  next 
Letter.  I  shall  conclude  the  present  Letter  with  observing,  that  your  in- 
quiry has  been  wholly  fruitless.  You  trace  the  evil  to  no  cause  :  you 
give  us  a  most  deplorable  picture  of  the  state  of  this  once  happy  people.  It 
is  manifest,  that  the  thing  to  be  desired  is,  higher  wages  to  the  labourer  ; 
but,  as  far  as  your  recommendations  go,  they  have  not  the  smallest  ten- 
dency to  produce  that  effect.  You  talk,  at  the  close  of  your  Report,  of  the 
magistrates,  observing,  that  the  Poor-laws,  if  misapplied,  *'  may  become 
"  a  greater  evil  to  the  country  than  any  partial  misfortune  or  temporary 
"  calamity  could  inflict."  About  misfortunes  and  calamities  inflicting  evils, 
I,  of  course,  can  know  little,  the  idea  being  above  my  cut ;  but,  this  I 
know,  that  let  the  magistrates  "  observe  "  as  long  as  they  please,  they 
will  never  be  able  to  make  an  amendment  in  this  state  of  things,  until  the 
burden  of  taxation  shall  have  been  reduced  more  than  one-half  in  weight. 
All  the  struggles  to  get  rid  of  Poor-rates  will  be  in  vain.  There  will  al- 
ways be  great  numbers  of  indigent  persons  in  the  class  of  labourers. 
There  is  a  natural  cause  for  this.  It  arises  out  of  the  nature  of  the  affairs 


*  Mr.  BURKE,  in  his  "Thoughts  on  the  French  Revolution,"  argues  'hat  the 
old  Government  of  France  could  not  have  been  a  bad  one,  because  the  people 
were  increasing  under  it,— ED. 
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of  men  ;  and  if  the  employers  of  the  labourers  be  so  severely  pressed  upon 
by  the  State,  they  must,  in  their  turn,  press  upon  the  labourers.  The 
labourers  thus  pressed  upon  must  become  more  indigent.  They  have  been 
so  pressed  upon  as  for  all  to  become  paupers ;  and  it  is  absurdity  in  the 
extreme  to  suppose,  that  the  farmers  who  are  so  hard  pressed  themselves 
for  the  means  of  paying  wages,  will  not,  if  they  possibly  can,  draw  part 
of  that  wages  from  the  public  fund.  You  hint,  in  your  Report,  that  the 
impotent  children  of  ablebodied  labourers  may  be  refused  relief  by  positive 
enactment.  You  say,  indeed,  that  you  are  not  prepared  to  go  this  length  ; 
but  that  you  venture  to  suggest,  that  where  wages  have  been  reduced 
with  a  view  to  supply  the  deficiency  from  the  parish-rates,  "  relief  might  be 
refused  to  any  person  actually  in  the  employment  of  an  individual." 
You  seem  aware  that  this  would  throw  maimed  labourers  out  of  employ- 
ment, but  think  it  probable  that  it  would  lead,  in  a  short  time,  to  a  more 
wholesome  system  of  paying  the  wages  of  labour. 

Your  reasons  for  this  opinion  you  keep  to  yourselves.  According  to 
every  view  that  I  can  take  of  the  matter,  nothing  more  visionary  ever  en- 
tered the  mind  of  man.  Not  a  single  married  labourer  would  be  em- 
ployed, if  such  positive  enactments  were  to  pass.  Another  hint  is,  that 
the  OUNDLE  PLAN  may  be  adopted,  and  enforced  by  law.  And  what  is 
this  plan  ?  Why,  to  compel  every  land  occupier  to  give  employment  to 
a  certain  amount.  Here  no  regard  is  had,  or  can  be  had,  to  the  pecu- 
niary means  of  the  occupier  ;  no  regard  to  the  nature  of  his  farm  or  his 
crops  ;  no  regard  whatever  to  his  means  of  any  kind.  He  is  to  be  compelled 
to  expend  so  much  in  labour  every  month,  or  to  pay  somuch  money  to  the 
parish.  Why,  my  Lord  John,  to  talk  of  property  in  a  country  where  such 
a  law  could  be  in  existence  is  madness.  A  man  is  no  longer  the  master 
of  anything  that  he  has  hitherto  called  his  own.  It  would  be  a  system 
of  downright  slavery  ;  and  the  farmer  would  be  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  slave  driver. 

In  my  next  Letter  I  propose  to  lay  aside  all  the  little  frivolities,  and  to 
take  such  a  view  of  the  subject  as  becomes  a  man  who  is  sincerely  desirous 
of  seeing  the  labourers  of  England,  once  more,  what  they  formerly  were, 
and  of  seeing  the  kingdom  placed  in  a  situation  to  enable  it  to  meet 
those  shocks,  which  it  will  inevitably  have  to  encounter. 
In  the  meanwhile,  I  remain, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  and 

Most  humble  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 


VOL.  VI.  E   E 
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TO  LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL, 

ON  THE 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  AP- 
POINTED TO  INQUIRE  INTO  THE  PRACTICE  OF  PAYING  THE 
WAGES  OF  LABOUR  OUT  OF  THE  POOR-RATES  ;  AND  TO  CON- 
SIDER WHETHER  ANY,  AND  WHAT  MEASURES  CAN  BE  CARRIED 
INTO  EXECUTION  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  ALTERING  THE 
PRACTICE. 


(Political  Register,  August,  1824.) 


LETTER  II. 

MY  LORD,  Kensington,  Aug.  18,  1824. 

In  returning  to  this  subject,  I  have  no  apology  to  offer  to  your  Lord- 
ship, you  having  brought  it  before  the  Public,  and  it  being  a  subject  of 
the  greatest  possible  importance.  Our  situation  is  of  a  very  singular 
character.  We  make  a  figure  of  brilliancy  that  astonishes  the  world  ; 
and  we  have,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  miserable  people  that  ever  saw 
the  light  of  the  sun.  We  have  a  Metropolis  which  receives  annually  an 
addition  in  houses,  in  population,  and  in  riches,  equal  to  the  Metropolis 
of  an  ordinary  State  ;  and  we  have  a  country,  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  of  which  are  clad  in  miserable  rags,  and  are,  almost  literally,  con- 
stantly crying  for  food.  One  of  the  Italians  who  came  over  to  this 
country  about  the  time  of  the  trial  of  the  poor  Queen,  exclaimed,  in  a 
letter  written  to  a  friend  at  Milan  :  "  O,  grandeur  !  O,  wonder  !"  He, 
alas  !  did  not  see  the  unhappy  labourers,  put  up  to  auction  by  the  over- 
seer, to  be  let  out  to  draw  gravel,  arid  to  be  almost  literally  under  the 
lash,  like  the  labourers  in  the  West  Indies.  A  gentleman,  not  many 
weeks  arrived  in  England  from  the  MILANESE,  where  he  has  resided 
several  years,  expressed  to  me,  only  a  few  days  ago,  the  shame,  the 
sorrow,  the  astonishment,  which  he  experienced  at  seeing  Englishmen 
harnessed  and  drawing  gravel  upon  the  highway,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Canterbury,  as  he  came  up  to  London.  The  Abbe  REYNA.L,  long  ago, 
predicted  our  fate.*  He  said,  that  we  should  be  puffed  up  by  the  com- 
mercial and  borrowing  system,  till  our  people  would  become  the  most 
miserable  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  till  the  nation  would  become  a 
painted  sepulchre,  till  it  would  be  all  grandeur,  and  all  feebleness  at  the 
same  time. 

It  is  now  about  twenty-one  years  since  I  began  (for  I  have  kept  on 
ever  since)  to  warn  the  country  of  the  danger  that  must  ultimately  arise 


*  Histoire  Philosophique,  &c.  vol.  10.  TITLE,  "  Manufactures,"  "  Commerce." 
"  Public  Credit."— ED. 
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from  this  system.  The  first  time  that  I  published  observations  of  this 
sort,  I  was  commenting-  on  one  of  the  delusive  pamphlets  of  the  shallow 
and  impudent  GEORGE  ROSE.  He  produced  as  proofs  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  system  of  PITT,  an  account  of  the  number  of  new  enclosure  bills  ;  an 
account  of  increased  imports  and  exports ;  an  account  of  new  turnpike- 
roads  and  new  canals.  I  charged  the  hoary  placeman  and  public  money 
receiver :  I  charged  him  with  having  omitted  to  mention  the  increase  of 
paupers.  You  have  got  the  show,  said  I  ;  but  you  have  also  got  a  ruined, 
a  beggared,  a  dejected,  a  trodden-down  people.  You  have  got  the  show; 
but  you  have  laid  a  foundation  for  the  certain  pulling  down  of  this 
nation. 

It  is  now  discovered,  that  thus  it  is.  You  now  know  not  which  way 
to  turn  yourselves.  There  is  nothing  fixed  and  certain  in  the  state  of 
our  affairs.  We  have  a  people,  about  six-sevenths  of  whom  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  rendered  more  miserable  by  any  thing  that  can  happen  to  their 
country.  One-third  part  of  the  population  are  acknowledged  to  be  so 
wretched,  that  a  just  description  of  their  wretchedness  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  language.  In  short,  it  is  on  record  in  a  Report  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  throughout  a  whole  district  in  Ireland,  "  the  people  were 
"  DETECTED  in  taking  FOR  FOOD  the  sea-weed,  which  had  been  laid 
"  out  upon  the  land  for  MANURE."— "  O,  wonder !  O,  grandeur  !" 
This  Italian  little  dreamed  that  such  was  the  food  of  a  people  of  a  country, 
which  showed  off  with  a  Metropolis  so  brilliant.*  He  little  suspected 
that  he  was  in  a  country  where  the  people  were  detected  in  the  stealing 
of  manure  for  food  !  This  is  a  fact  so  shameful ;  so  truly  horrible,  that 
one  wonders  how  the  House  of  Commons  could  hear  it  stated  to  them  by 
their  Committee,  without  seeing  some  one  man  rise,  to  express  his  in- 
dignation and  rage  at  those  who  had  been  the  cause  of  such  a  state  of 
things,  and  without  calling  upon  God  to  send  swift  destruction  on  his 
head,  if  he  ever  ceased  to  endeavour  to  remove  that  cause. 

All  appears  now  to  be  smooth  as  a  summer's  sea.  All  we  are  told  is 
prosperity  ;  but  there  always  lurks  behind  the  ultimate  consequence  of 
this  matchless  mass  of  human  misery.  This  misery  must,  in  the  end, 
produce  fatal  effects.  The  newspapers,  and  almost  all  those  periodical 
publications,  the  increase  of  which  your  Lordship  was  pleased  to  look 
upon  as  a  great  blessing  to  the  country :  these  vehicles  are  pleased  to 
tell  us,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  tlie  peace  of  Europe  being  disturbed. 
But,  is  there  a  man  of  sense  who  must  not  see  that  it  may  be  disturbed 
at  any  hour  ?  Yet,  if  it  be  disturbed,  what  are  you  to  do  in  that  case  ? 
It  seems  to  be  a  settled  point  amongst  you,  that  we  shall  have  everlasting 
peace.  If  the  question  were  put  to  the  whole  body  of  you,  how  you 
would  be  able  to  meet  a  war,  not  a  man  of  you  would  know  what  to  say. 
What  is  the  result,  then,  of  the  pretended  improvements  ?  What  the 
result  of  your  pretended  increase  of  national  wealth  ?  National  wealth, 
to  have  sense  in  it,  must  mean  national  ease  and  happiness,  and,  can 
there  be  national  ease  and  happiness  while  six-sevenths  of  the  people  are 
half  naked  and  half  starved  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  but  we  may  be  suffered  to  live  in  what  is  called 
peace  for  several  years  to  come ;  but,  it  must  be  in  virtue  of  a  series  of 
submissions  and  humiliations  unparalleled.  We  are  even  now  tasting  of 

*  See  the  splendour  of  Paris  amidst  the  ruin  of  France,  described  by  MADAMK 
DE  POMPADOUR  :  Memoires,  vol.  i.  p.  126'.— ED. 
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those  humiliations.  The  cabinets  of  Paris,  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg  and 
Washington,  know  our  situation  much  better  than  your  Lordship  and 
your  colleagues  appear  to  know  it.  They  know  that  you  cannot  go  to 
war;  and  that  is  all  that  I,  if  I  were  a  Minister  of  France,  should  want 
to  know. 

Let  me  beg  leave  to  call  your  Lordship's  attention  to  a  little  article  in 
the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  13th  inst.  It  contains  very  curious  and 
very  interesting  matter,  and  is  strongly  illustrative  of  the  opinions  which 
I  am  now  offering  to  your  Lordship. 

"  Orders  were  received  this  day  to  suspend  the  loading  in  the  Thames  of  two 
transports  with  stores  for  Cape  Coast  Castle,  from  which  it  is  suspected  that 
Government  has  determined  to  bid  a  final  farewell  to  that  deadly  British  possession. 
It  is  currently  rumoured  that  the  Dutch  have  been  the  real  cause  of  the  resist- 
ance which  has  been  made  to,  and  of  the  calamities  which  have  fallen  on,  the 
English  settlement  at  this  station,  for  its  existence  ivas  incompatible  with  the 
valuable  Slave  Trade  which  is  prosecuted  on  that  coast  by  all  those  Sovereigns 
whom  England  placed  on  their  thrones,  and  who  yearly  promise  to  abate  the 
iniquity  of  a  traffic  in  human  flesh.  Poor  England,  however,  must  now  submit 
not  only  to  the  indignity  of  having  her  benevolent  views  thwarted,  and  her  com- 
mercial and  colonial  interests  injured  by  those  whom  she  has  loaded  with  benefits, 
but  even  her  garrisons  on  the  coast  of  Africa  are  assaulted  by  the  natives,  at  the 
instigation  of  Dutch  slave-dealers,  and  no  satisfaction  is  obtained,  nor  any  apology 
made  to  her,  for  the  insult  offered  to  her  feelings.  French,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and, 
in  short,  all  European  nations  possessed  of  West  India  settlements,  are  per- 
mitted to  import  from  Africa  slaves  into  their  colonies,  and  thereby  to  extend 
their  cultivation,  and  bring  it  cheaper  to  market.  Hence  arises  no  small  portion 
of  the  distress  which  is  at  present  experienced  by  the  British  IVcst  India  interest, 
and  to  this  injustice  is  added  the  insult  of  instigating  the  Ashantecs  to  attack 
the  British  settlement  of  Cape  Coast  Castle.  It  is,  however,  the  interest  cf  the 
Holy  Alliance  and  of  the  Bourbons  that  it  should  be  so,  and  England  must  sub- 
mit to  the  indignity." 

This  is  in  the  genuine  London  newspaper  style  and  manner.  Full  of 
arrogance ;  full  of  unjustifiable  conclusion  ;  full  of  fair  and  showy  pre- 
tensions, but  without  ability  to  mask  the  hypocrisy  of  those  pretensions. 
First,  it  is  said  that  it  is  currently  rumoured  that  the  Dutch  have  been 
the  real  cause  of  the  resistance  ;  next,  the  rumour  is  taken  for  a  proved 
fact,  and  the  Dutch  are  unequivocally  accused  of  an  act  of  instigation. 
It  is  to  our  folly,  to  our  mismanagement,  which  we  owe  our  defeat ;  and, 
availing  ourselves  of  our  privilege  to  speak  ill  of  all  the  world  when  we 
please,  we  impute  the  calamity  to  the  Dutch.  If  there  had  been  no 
Dutch, .there  must  have  been  somebody  else  ;  for  we,  this  wise  and  always- 
right  Government,  never  could  be  to  blame. 

But,  as  to  the  main  point  here,  the  cessation  of  the  Slave  Trade  by 
foreign  nations,  why  do  we  complain,  unless  we  be  prepared  to  enforce 
our  complaint  by  arms  ?  The  manner  in  which  the  promise  to  cause  the 
Slave  Trade  to  cease  ;  the  manner  in  which  this  promise  was  extorted 
from  the  King  of  France,  is  absolutely  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  intercourse  between  governments.  It  is  pretty  safely  recorded  in 
the  new  edition  of  my  English  Grammar.  It  has  been  held,  and  is  held, 
and,  I  think  fairly  held,  that  no  king  or  prince  or  governor  is  bound  to 
abide  by  engagements  which  he  makes  to  any  portion  of  his  subjects, 
while  he  himself  is  in  sucli  a  state  of  constraint,  as  to  refuse,  if  he  refuse 
at  all,  at  his  peril.  The  promise  was  extorted  IVom  the  King  of  France, 
while  an  English  army  was  at  Paris,  into  which  it  had  obtained  entrance 
in  consequence  of  being  its  ally.  Could  such  a  promise  be  binding  ? 
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Could  such  a  promise  be  expected  to  be  performed  ?  But  now  it  slips 
out  most  indiscreetly,  that  we  want  other  nations  to  abolish  the  Slave 
Trade,  lest  those  nations  should  be  able  to  sell  sugar  and  coffee  and  rum 
cheaper  than  we  \  tf  Poor  England  must  now  submit  to  the  indignity 
of  having"  her  benevolent  views  thwarted."  A  strange  idea  enough,  to 
be  sure  ;  but,  out  it  comes  at  last,  that  these  foreign  nations,  "  import 
"  from  Africa  slaves  into  their  colonies,  and  thereby  extend  their  culti- 
"  vation,  and  bring  it  to  market  cheaper  than  ours"  \  And,  now,  mark, 
my  Lord,  if  you  please  :  "  hence  arises  no  small  portion  of  the  distress 
which  is  at  present  experienced  by  the  West  India  interest"  ! 

Thus  are  blown  to  air  all  the  fine  professions  about  humanity.  Away 
go  all  the  "  benevolent  views,"  to  add  to  that  immense  mass  of  baffled 
hypocrisy  which  we  are  now  holding  up  for  the  amusement  of  the  world. 
We  say,  in  fact,  to  foreign  nations :  Cease  your  cruel  importation  of 
blacks ;  cease  to  carry  the  natives  of  Africa  to  America ;  cease  to  carry 
on  this  traffic  in  human  blood  ;  cease  to  be  so  utterly  inhuman  ;  and 
thereby  cease,  we  beg  of  you,  to  make  your  colonies  as  productive  as 
ours,  and  to  be  our  rivals  in  the  European  market  for  sugar,  rum,  and 
coffee. 

To  beg,  however,  is  all  that  we  can  do.  "  England  must  submit  to 
the  indignity,''  says  this  writer.  And  why  does  he  make  the  observa- 
tion ?  Is  lie  sincere  ?  Is  he  in  earnest  ?  Does  he  believe  that  Eng- 
land must  submit?  If  he  do,  let  him  cease  to  talk  of  our  increase  of 
national  wealth.  If  he  means  to  taunt  the  Ministers  with  their  tame- 
ness,  let  him  cease  his  incessant  exertions  about  the  necessity  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  peace ;  unquestionably,  if  foreign  nations  suspected  that  we 
were  ready  for  ivar,  they  would  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  our  re- 
monstrances upon  this  subject.  They  know  well  that  we  are  not  ready 
for  war.  They  know  our  situation  as  well  as  we  ourselves  know  it.  It 
is  in  vain  to  put  forth  lamentations  like  those  contained  in  this  article. 
Foreign  nations  know  well  the  history  of  our  motives  as  well  as  of  our 
conduct,  in  what  the  Chronicle  calls,  placing  Sovereigns  on  (heir  thrones. 
But,  the  main  thing  is,  they  see  our  Government  beset  by  a  beggared 
people.  They  see  our  starving  millions.  They  see  us  a  great  showy 
thing,  which  has  no  longer  any  fight  in  it ;  and  they  disregard  our  re- 
monstrances accordingly.  This,  then,  after  all,  is  the  result  of  all  these 
vast  "  improvements,"  and  all  this  pretended  addition  of  national  wealth. 
We  have  gone  on  drawing  the  people's  means  into  great  masses ;  we 
have  gone  on  beggaring  the  millions  to  enrich  the  thousands;  till  at 
last  even  projects  of  extermination  have  been  broached,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  part  of  the  millions.  In  no  country  upon  earth  but  this  was  it  ever 
seriously  proposed  to  benefit  that  country  by  getting  rid  of  a  part  of  its 
people.  But,  now  my  Lord  John,  let  me  speak  to  you  of  a  paper,  in  the 
shape  of  a  hand-bill,  without  the  printer's  name,  circulated  in  the  thickly- 
settled  parts  of  the  country,  addressed  to  married  women,  telling  them 
how  they  may  AVOID  HAVING  CHILDREN,  minutely  describing  the 
means,  and  earnestly  exhorting  them  to  adopt  those  means  !  I  dare  say 
no  more  in  the  way  of  description.  An  act  so  infamous,  so  every  way 
dishonourable  to  human  nature,  was  never  before  committed  by  mortal 
man  ;  and  yet,  I  have  been  told  that  several  persons,  who  were  insti- 
gators to  this  act,  belong  to  a  certain  body  which  must  be  nameless  for 
me.  To  what  lengths  must  men  have  gone  ;  how  great  must  their  alarm 
be  at  the  existence  of  the  people,  before  they  could  commit  an  act  of  in- 
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famy  like  this.  In  short,  what  have  we  not  heard  and  seen  Y  Complaints 
of  a  surplus  population  ;  projects  for  getting-  rid  of  them  by  emigration  ; 
projects  for  causing  them  to  die  for  the  want  of  sustenance ;  lamenta- 
tions that  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox  have  ceased  ;  and,  finally,  this 
horrid,  this  damnable  paper  industriously,  though  clandestinely,  circu- 
lated. The  labouring  classes  have  been  beggared  by  the  taxing  and 
funding  system  ;  they  have  had  their  food  taken  away,  and  have  been 
stripped  by  this  system ;  reduced  at  last  to  come  actually  crying  for  food 
to  preserve  their  lives,  they  excite  anger  where  they  ought  to  excite  com- 
passion ;  and  to  destroy  them  seems  to  be  thought  no  more  of  than  to 
destroy  so  many  flies  or  wasps.  No  man  ever  points  out  any  remedy 
that  includes  a  bettering  of  the  lot  of  the  labourer.  The  remedies  all 
consist  of  modes  of  punishment  in  one  way  or  another.  Refusal  of  re- 
lief, transportation,  harnessing  him  like  a  horse,  the  tread-mill,  and  that 
notable  scheme  of  Mr.  NOLAN,  for  compelling  those  who  take  relief  to 
perform  the  whole  duties  of  the  Militia,  and  to  make  even  the  child 
punishable  in  this  way  (when  he  is  grown  up),  for  receiving  relief  through 
the  hands  of  his  unfortunate  parents.  Every  where  we  hear  punishment 
of  him  talked  of  in  some  shape  or  other.  He  wants  a  little  food  in  re- 
turn for  his  labour.  He  wants  enough  to  sustain  him  while  he  is  work- 
ing ;  and  this  is  his  crime  ! 

What  I  eagerly  looked  for  in  your  Report  was,  the  cause  clearly  stated 
of  the  misery  of  the  labouring  classes ;  the  cause  why  this  is  now  a  land 
of  paupers.  Even  if  we  were  to  allow  that  the  population  of  the  country 
has  increased,  that  would  be  no  reason  for  this  dreadful  misery.  Mouths 
do  not  come  without  hands  ;  and  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  food, 
would  have  caused  an  increase  of  employment.  Let  me,  however,  since 
so  much  has  been  said  about  these  Poor-laws,  go  back  to  their  origin, 
which  is  the  more  necessary  at  this  time,  as  it  is  connected  with  that 
Catholic  religion,  which  has  been  so  much  abused,  and  which  has  been 
made  the  pretence  of  such  enormous  persecution  and  cruelty  in  Ireland. 

In  my  last  Letter,  I  describe  the  nature  and  mode  of  relief  of  the  poor 
before  that  event  which  is  called  the  Reformation.     I  have  long  been  of 
opinion  that  that  Reformation  was  a  great  evil.     I  speak  always  as  a 
politician.     I  meddle  not  with  matters  of  FAITH.     I  speak  of  the  insti- 
tutions as  affecting  men  in  their  affairs  of  this  world  :  as  tending  to  make 
them   happy  or  miserable.     Far  from  me,  and  far  from  your  Lordship 
also,  I  hope,  the  foolish,  the  hypocritical,  and  the  insolent  opinion,  that 
all  our  forefathers,  for  seven  hundred  years,  went  to  hell  when  they  died. 
Far  from  me  the  insolent  thought,  that  that  religion  which  was  good 
enough  for  my  forefathers  for  seven  hundred  years,  would  not  have  been 
good  enough  for  me.     Let  us  leave  to  the  "  muddy  Methodists,"  the  pert 
Deists,  called  Unitarians  ;  let  us  leave  to  the  endless  mongrel  sects  that 
spring  up  out  of  the  "  Reformation,"  to  say  that  all  the  churchyards  in 
England  contain  the  bones  of  our  forefathers  who  are  gone  to  hell.     Let 
us  leave  to  these  impudent  hypocrites,  these  worse  than  beasts  in  the 
shape  of  men  ;  let  us  leave  it  to  them  to  damn  all  our  forefathers ;  and 
let  us,  my  Lord  John,  like  men  of  sense,  view  relig'ious  institutions  in 
no  other  light  than  as  affecting  the  rights,  liberties,  ease  and  happiness 
of  a  people. 

Viewing  trtem  in  this  light,  I  have  no  scruple  to  say,  that  the  event 
called  the  "  Reformation "  was  the  most  unfortunate  event  that  this 
country  ever  saw.  There  was  something-,  nor  was  that  something  a  trifle, 
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in  keeping  people  of  one  mind  as  to  religion ;  in  preventing  those  quar- 
rellings  and  wranglings,  those  doubts  and  fears  ;  those  angry  disputations 
between  parents  and  children,  between  brothers  and  sisters,  between  man 
and  wife  :  it  was  no  trifle  to  prevent  a  state  of  tiling's  like  the  present, 
when  the  husband  frequently  sets  down  the  wife  that  he  sleeps  with  as  a 
soul  destined  to  everlasting  perdition  ;  when  nothing  is  more  frequent 
than  to  hear  the  newly-lighted  son  condemn  his  parents  to  hell  flames  ; 
when,  in  short,  all  is  strife  as  far  as  men  come  in  contact  with  each  other 
as  to  their  religion  ;  and  when  there  is  scarcely  a  neighbourhood  often 
houses  which  does  not  contain  two  or  three  sects  condemning  each  other 
to  everlasting  fire.  You  see  the  at  once  wretched  and  conceited  creatures, 
moping'  backward  and  forward  in  dismal  platoons  to  what  they  call  their 
places  of  worship.  Nothing  can  be  more  painful  to  contemplate.  Men 
are  really  bereaved  of  their  senses,  by  what  they  call  religion.  It  was  no 
trifling-  matter  to  prevent  evils  like  these.  It  was  no  trilling  matter  to 
prevent  such  masses  of  mental  misery  as  have  been  created  by  these  con- 
tending sects.  In  less  than  the  space  of  four  hundred  yards,  I  can  find 
ten  of  these  things  called  places  of  worship,  and  ten  impudent  vagabonds 
in  them,  each  of  whom  boldly  proclaims  that  all  sects  but  his  own  must 
be  damned.  It  was  no  trifling  thing  effectually  to  prevent  evils  like  these ; 
but  the  Morning  Chronicle  Editor,  who,  while  he  affects  to  wish  for 
justice  to  be  done  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  takes  every  opportunity  to 
decry  their  religion;  this  gentleman  seems  to  think,  not  only  that  this 
variety  of  creeds  is  an  advantage  that  "Protestantism"  possesses;  but 
he  positively  says  that  Protestantism  has  a  great  advantage  in  the  "  im- 
provements "  which  each  sect  is  continually  making  in  its  own  creed  ! 
What  a  farce  is  it,  then,  my  Lord  John,  altogether !  And  to  pretend  at 
the  same  time  to  believe  in  the  Scriptures  and  to  be  guided  by  them ! 

I  come  back,  then,  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  to  be  impudent,  per- 
verse, insolent,  every  thing  that  is  hateful  and  detestable,  for  you  or  I  to 
aftect  to  believe  that  there  was  any  thing  mischievous  in  the  faith,  in 
which,  for  so  many  hundreds  of  years,  our  forefathers  lived  and  died. 
Now,  then,  for  the  effects  of  the  "  Reformation,"  as  it  is  called,  upon 
the  temporal  condition  of  the  people.  The  Morning  Chronicle,  in  ob- 
serving upon  a  part  of  my  last  Letter  to  your  Lordship,  observes,  that 
"  Mr.  COBBETT  seems  to  think  that  the  labouring  classes  in  England 
"  never  experienced  any  seasons  of  distress  before  the  Reformation." 
Mr.  COBBETT  seemed  to  think  no  such  a  thing.  He  never  said  it,  and 
he  never  thought  it.  But,  this  is  what  I  say,  and  what  I  am  able  to 
prove,  that  the  Catholic  Church,  by  being,  not  only  by  law,  but  naturally 
and  necessarily,  the  protector  and  feeder  of  the  indigent,  prevented  that 
general  and  permanent  misery,  which  has  at  last  grown  out  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Catholic  Institutions.  It  is  very  well  for  DAVID  HUME, 
who  was  at  once  a  romance  writer  and  an  Atheist,  to  talk  of  the  indo- 
lence and  beggary  produced  by  the  Catholic  Church  ;  to  talk  about  the 
people  being  kept  in  idleness  by  being  fed  at  the  doors  of  convents. 
Just  as  if  the  priests  and  the  monks  would  find  it  their  interest  to  en- 
courage idleness  amongst  the  people.  It  is  very  well  for  this  romance 
writer  thus  to  talk,  and  even  if  we  were  to  believe  him,  we  might  go  to 
his  grave  and  bid  him  g'et  up  and  tell  us  whether  it  were  not  as  good  that 
the  people  should  lounge  about  the  doors  of  convents,  as  about  the  doors 
of  overseers,  who  send  them  to  Bridewell  on  account  of  their  poverty ; 
whether  it  were  not  as  good  that  there  should  be  a  little  idleness  going 
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on,  as  that  men  should  be  harnessed  like  horses  drawing  gravel  upon  the 
highway,  with  bits  of  old  sacks  to  cover  their  shoulders,  and  with  hay- 
bands  twisted  round  their  legs  instead  of  stockings. 

I  will,  with  your  lordship's  permission,  draw  a  contrast  between  the 
situation  of  Englishmen  now,  and  their  situation  before  the  Reformation. 
Their  present  situation  we  will  take  a  description  of  from  the  man  who 
appears  to  have  been  your  favourite  witness,  before  your  Committee. 
This  is  a  Mr.  JOHN  DAWES  of  Little  Stukely,  near  Huntingdon.  This 
man  your  Lordship  represents  "as  an  intelligent  witness,"  who  is  much 
in  the  habit  of  employing  labourers.  This  man  was  asked  whether  nine 
shillings  a  week  were  not  more  tlian  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  single 
man.  His  answer,  his  damnable  answer  was  this:  "  Most  certainly,  he 
"  might  SAVE  HALF  OF  IT;  and  if  he  cannot  save  half  that,  what  is 
"  the  labourer  with  a  family  to  do,  who  has  four  children  to  maintain  with 
"  that  ?"  You  state,  in  your  Report,  that  in  some  parts  three  shillings  a 
week  only  are  allowed  for  a  single  man.  However,  let  us  take  it  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  your  intelligent  witness  Mr.  DAWES.  Mr.  DAWES 
says,  that  four  and  sixpence  a  week  is  enough  for  a  hardworking  labour- 
ing man.  I  think  I  may  call  it  your  standard  as  well  as  that  of  Mr. 
DAWES.  For,  this  answer  of  DAWES  seems  to  have  excited  wo  surprise  in 
you  and  the  Committee ;  on  the  contrary,  you  proceed  thus  with  the 
witness  :  "  You  do  not  find  many  instances  of  labourers  laying  by  part  of 
those  earnings  in  a  Savings  Bank  ?"  The  intelligent  Mr. DAWES  answers, 
"  I  should  think  not  one."  Then  comes  the  following  pretty  question  : 
"  Do  you  account  for  that  from  the  circumstance  of  their  knowledge,  that 
in  moments  of  difficulty  they  can  fall  upon  the  parish,  fur  relief?" 
DAWES  answers,  "  There  is  not  a  doubt  of  it.''  And  now  I  call  upon  the 
public  to  mark  the  conclusion,  to  mark  the  grand  point  to  which  all  this 
tends.  DAWES  is  now  asked,  "Then  your  belief  is,  that  the  certainly  of 
parish  relief  is  very  prejudicial  to  habtls  of  industry  !'*  The  intelligent 
DAWES  answers,  '*  /  am  sure  of  it." 

Now,  my  Lord  John,  laying  aside  for  the  present  this  grand  point  about 
parish  relief  at  all ;  let  me  return  to  your  standard  for  the  support  of  a 
hardworking  labouring  young  man.  Nobody  can  deny  that  you  adopt 
the  opinion  of  DAWES,  that  you  look  upon  four  and  sixpence  a  week  as 
S"fficient  to  maintain  a  single  labouring  man.  Now,  then,  my  Lord 
John,  let  me  put  some  questions  to  you. 

Do  you  think  that  this  labouring  man  ought  never  to  drink  any  thing 
but  water  ? 

Do  you  think  that  this  labouring  Englishman  ought  to  go  as  naked  as 
the  blacks  in  Jamaica  ? 

Do  you  think  that  he  ought  to  creep  in  the  night  time  in  amongst  the 
pigs  or  the  dogs  ? 

Do  you  think,  my  Lord  John,  that  he  ought  to  live,  through  the 
winter,  naked  and  without  fire  ? 

Grant  it  all  •  answer  all  these  questions  in  the  affirmative  :  say  yes  to 
every  one  of  them  :  pronounce  that  horrid  yes  at  the  end  of  every  one  of 
my  questions;  leave  the  wretched  being  stark  naked  ;  send  him  to  sleep 
with  the  dogs  or  the  hogs,  or  in  the  open  air ;  let  him  have  nothing  but 
water  to  drink;  and  even  then  your  four  and  siipence,  will  give  him  but 
half  a  pound  of  meat,  including  the  bone,  and  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
bread,  for  each  day  of  his  laborious  life.  Well,  my  Lord,  what  do  we 
want  more  than  the  picture  which  you  yourself  £ive  us  ?  What  do  we 
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want  more  than  this  Report  and  evidence  of  yours,  to  convince  us  that 
this  is  the  most  wretched  people  that  ever  inhabited  God's  earth. 

Supposing  you  to  put  a  negative  upon  my  questions.  Suppose  you  to 
say  that  you  do  not  think  that  the  miserable  creature ;  that  you  do  not 
think  that  the  hardworking  labouring  man  ought  to  drink  water  alone ; 
suppose  you  to  think  that  he  ought  not  to  go  naked  like  a  beast,  and  even 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  covered  by  bits  of  old  sacks  and  hay-bands,  but 
that  he  ought  to  have  something  like  human  clothing,  and  a  clean  shirt 
once  in  a  week,  that  he  may  appear  at  the  Church  without  people  seeing 
the  lice  crawl  over  him.  Suppose  you  to  think  that  he  ought  not  to 
nestle  in  with  the  hogs  or  the  dogs  ;  that  he  ought  to  have  something  of  a 
bed  to  sleep  upon,  and  some  little  fire  to  keep  him  from  perishing  in 
winter.  Well,  then,  you  will  here  play  the  very  devil  with  the  four  and 
sixpence.  Is  one  pot  of  beer  too  much  for  the  whole  week?  Is  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  beer  too  much  per  day  for  this  labouring  man  ? 
There,  then,  is  sixpence  in  the  week.  Nowhere  can  he  have  the  worst 
of  lodging,  and  the  worst  of  washing  of  one  single  coarse  shirt,  for  less 
than  a  shilling  a  week.  His  shoes,  take  what  care  of  them  he  will,  will 
cost  him  more  than  twenty  shillings  a  year.  The  most  miserable  rags 
of  clothing  will  make  the  remainder  of  his  dress,  including  the  shoes, 
amount  to  eighteen  pence  a  week.  Thus  furnished  forth,  he  can  have  no 
Sunday  clothes  :  in  dress  he  must  be  a  miserable  beggar.  Yet,  here  we 
have  three  shillings  out  of  the  four  and  sixpence  per  week,  leaving  only 
eighteen  pence  for  the  wretched  being  to  furnish  himself  with  food  ! 

There  is  no  getting  out  of  this,  my  Lord  John.  It  proceeds  from  a 
Report  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  while  the  wretched  la- 
bourer is  thus  destined  to  live,  he  is  to  be  punished  with  transportation  if 
he  pursue  a  wild  animal  by  night ;  and  one  third  part  of  the  prisoners  in 
all  the  gaols  of  England,  consist  of  men  whose  crime  is  that  of  seeking 
to  allay  the  cravings  of  their  hunger  by  pursuing  those  animals  which 
God  has  given  to  all  mankind.  Such,  my  Lord,  is  the  state  of  English- 
men now;  such  is  their  state  since  the  famous  Reformation.  Now,  then, 
let  us  see  what  was  their  state  before  the  Reformation.  With  regard  to 
which  we  have  as  good  evidence  as  we  have  of  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  that  of  Mr.  DAWES.  This  evidence  I  have  several  times  in- 
serted in  the  Register ;  but  I  never  can  insert  it  too  often.  It  is  the 
evidence  of  FORTESCUE.  FORTESCUE'S  book,  as  your  Lordship  well 
knows,  is  a  Law-book.  Though  written  so  many  years  ago,  it  is  still  a 
book  of  authority  in  our  Courts  to  this  day.  FORTESCUE  was  a  Chancel- 
lor of  England.  His  book  is  in  the  form  of  letters  to  the  Prince,  who 
was  expected  to  become  King.  He  describes  to  the  Prince  the  nature 
of  the  laws  of  England.  His  object  is  to  cause  the  Prince  strictly  to 
adhere  to  those  laws  when  he  shall  become  King;  and,  in  order  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  excellence  of  the  laws,  he  describes  the  effects  which 
they  produce  upon  the  people.  His  e_ver-memorable  words  are  these : 
"  Hence  it  is,,  that  the  inhabitants  are  rich  in  gold,  silver,  and  in  all 
"  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life.  They  drink  no  ivater,  un- 
"  less  at  certain  times  upon  a  religious  score,  and  by  way  of  doing 
"  .penance.  They  are  fed  t  in  great  abundance,  with  all  not  ts  of  Jlc.sk  and 
"  Jiah,  of  which  they  have  plenty  everywhere-,  they  are  clothed  through- 
"  out  in  good  woollens  ;  their  bedding  and  other  furniture  in  their 
"  homes  are  of  wool,  and  that  in  great  store:  they  are  also  well  pro- 
"  vided  with  all  other  sorts  of  household  goods,  and  necessary  iniple- 
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"  merits  for  husbandry  :  every  one,  according  to  his  rank,  hath  all  tilings 
"  which  conduce  to  make  life  easy  and  happy."* 

What  a  contrast,  my  Lord,  with  the  wretched  creature  destined  to 
perish  upon  four  and  sixpence  a  week  !  The  goodness  of  this  evidence 
is  unquestionable.  It  would  be  perverseness  worthy  of  blows  ;  actually 
worthy  of  rude  kicks  and  cuffs,  to  affect  to  question  the  truth  of  this 
evidence.  It  is  a  Lord  Chancellor  who  writes.  It  is  a  Prince  to  whom 
he  writes.  He  mentions  the  facts  quite  incidentally,  and  he  speaks  of 
things  notorious  to  all  the  world.  His  word  is  worth  the  word  of  ten 
thousand  historians.  In  short,  that  England  is,  is  a  fact  not  better  es- 
tablished, than  that  this  was  the  happy  state  of  the  people  of  England 
during  the  existence  of  the  ancient  religion.  And,  observe,  that  Fou- 
TESCUE  wrote  no  very  great  while  before  the  wife-killer  began  that  Refor- 
mation which  has  been  so  much  vaunted,  and  which  has,  at  last,  led  to 
\.\\Q  Jour-ana '-sixpenny  Bill  of  Fare  ;  to  the  harnessing  of  Englishmen 
to  draw  like  horses ;  to  the  covering  their  shoulders  with  old  sacks,  and 
their  lea's  with  hay-bands.  When  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  observed,  but  a  little  while  ago,  that  the  common  food  of  the 
labouring  classes  was  bread  alone,  or  something  beneath  bread  alone  ;f 
when  their  Lordships  made  this  observation,  in  answer  to  a  complaint 
against  some  Magistrates  in  Yorkshire,  when  they  made  this  observation, 
how  would  they  have  looked,  if  the  lawyer  who  was  making  the  complaint 
had  opened  FORTESCUE,  and  said,  "  Alas !  my  Lords,  if  it  be  thus,  how  is 
England  changed  since  the  days  of  FORTESCUE  !"  Then  he  might  have 
read  to  them  the  passage  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  quote  to  your 
Lordship  ;  and  I  ask  again,  how  the  Judges  would  have  looked  ? 

If  we  wanted  evidence  in  addition  to  that  of  FORTESCUE,  we  might 
take  the  Statutes  of  the  Priory  of  Selbourne  in  Hampshire,  which  allot 
as  a  punishment  for  certain  offences,  the  fasting  upon  bread  and  beer  for 
a  fortnight  !  How  happy  would  the  poor  labourers  of  England  be,  all 
to  fast  upon  bread  and  beer,  all  the  year  round  !  This  one  little  fact, 
upon  such  authority,  is  worth  a  thousand  volumes  of  what  is  called 
"  History."  Every  thing  of  tradition;  all  the  old  sayings  of  the  coun- 
try, which  come  down  from  father  to  son,  show,  that  England  was,  in  all 
former  times,  a  country  singularly  happy  ;  that  its  people  were  better  off 
than  those  of  any  other  country  known  to  it.  The  words,  "  English  hos- 
pitality," had  not  their  origin  in  nothing.  The  capaciousness  of  the 
cellars  in  ancient  houses  ;  the  capaciousness  of  the  kitchens ;  the  old 
songs,  whenever  they  treat  or  allude  to  matters  of  this  sort ;  all  show 
that  good  living  was  a  great  characteristic  of  the  nation.  But,  the  re- 
mark of  Fortescue  with  regard  to  the  food  and  the  dress,  can  leave  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  impartial  man. 

However,  the  thing  which  I  wish  to  point  out  to  your  Lordship  and  to 
my  reader  is  this,  that,  before  the  Reformation,  such  a  thing  as  a  pauper 
was  unknown  in  England.  I  wish,  especially  as  a  large  portion  of  our 


*  The  above  is  quoted  from  FORTESCUE,  de  laudilm  Icyum  Anglic ;  but  see 
also  FORTKSCUE'S  book,  "  The  Difference  between  an  Absolute  and  a  Limited 
Monarchy  ;"  in  Chapter  III.  of  which  the  author  describes  more  particularly  the 
difference  between  the  English  and  the  French  rro.le  of  living. — ED. 

t  See  the  Statute  24  Henry  VIII.,  c.  3,  for  the  '-food  of  the  poorer  sort"  in 
those  days.  See  also  HALLAM'S  Middle  Ages,  vol.  3,  p.  453,  on  this  sub- 
ject.— ED. 
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fellow  subjects  are  Catholics,  to  show  to  the  country  at  large,  that  that 
religion  never  suffered  misery  to  exist,  any  thing  approaching  to  that 
which  we  experience  in  our  day.  Let  it  be  observed,  too,  that  the  mass 
of  the  people  always  knew  their  own  interest,  and  were  always  against 
the  change  of  religion.  The  fact  is,  they  were  against  being  starved ; 
they  were  against  having  their  patrimony  taken  from  them  ;  they  were 
against  being  robbed  of  their  last  resource  in  case  of  distress.  The 
lying  Atheist,  HUME,  tells  us,  that  they  were  discontented  with  the 
"  Reformation,''  because  it  put  an  end  to  their  living  in  idleness,  and 
being  fed  at  the  convent  doors.  Just  as  if,  as  I  observed  before,  priests 
and  monks  would  wish  the  people  to  live  in  idleness.  No  :  instinct  was 
sufficient  to  tell  the  mass  of  the  labourers,  that  to  give  the  property,  the 
public  property,  of  which  the  Church  had  the  management,  and  of  which 
the  indigent  had  their  share ;  little  more  than  instinct  was  necessary  to 
tell  them,  that,  to  take  this  public  property  and  give  it  all  to  private  per- 
sons, or  to  bishops  and  priests  having  troops  of  wives  and  children  at 
their  heels,  was  to  leave  no  resource  at  all  to  that  indigence  which  must 
always  be  found  amongst  the  labouring  classes. 

It  is  very  curious,  that  the  same  charges  which  HUME  brought  against 
the  people  of  England,  our  newspapers,  and  particularly  the  Scotch  ones, 
are  now  making  against  the  people  of  Spain.     What  lamentations  have 
we  not  heard  of  the  shocking  bigotry  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people 
in  Spain  !     What  sad  lamentations,  that  these  lower  orders   hated  the 
Cortes,  and  liked  the  convents  !     What  lamentations  that  they  were  so 
stupid  as  not  to  approve  of  selling  their  only  resource,  in  case  of  indi- 
gence ;  shocking  stupid  creatures  not  to  approve  of  being  left  to  starve, 
while  the    Jews  of   London   received   those  rents  of   which  they  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  so  large  a  share !     It  is,  my  Lord,  a  matter  of  great 
curiosity,  that,  in   Spain,  as  well  as  in  England,  the  labouring  classrs 
should  always  have  clung  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and   that  they  should 
have  been  cured  of  their  attachment   by   nothing  short  of  the  bayonet, 
the  rope,  and  the  axe.     We  have  been  a  thousand  times  assured  by  the 
Morning   Chronicle   and    other    publications,    that   all   the   enlightened 
classes;  all  the  literary  men,  all  the  merchants  and  traders  in  great  towns, 
and  great  numbers,  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  were  for  the  Cortes  and 
confiscation  of  Chhrch  property;  nothing  is  more  likely;  but  we  find, 
that  every  where,  the  peasantry,  that  is  to  say,  the  people  whose  lot  it  is 
to  perform  the  labour,  were  against  the   Cortes.     If  they  could  have 
known  the  situation  of  the  labourers  in  Ireland  and  in  England,  they 
would  have  been  ten  thousand  times  more  furious  against  the  Cortes  than 
they  were.  All  travellers  through  Spain  say,  that  the  peasantry  there  are 
amongst  the  happiest  in  the  world  ;  and  doubtless  they  owe  a  great  part 
of  their  happiness  to  the  permanent  and  sure  provision  which  is  made  to 
supply  their  wants  in  times  of  indigence.     They  saw  this  provision  pass- 
ing away  from  them  for  ever,  and  they  were  so  "big'oted"  as  to  rejoice 
that  the  French  came  and  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  the  transfer. 
And  now,  my  Lord,  let  me  put  this  question  to  you  :  Do  you  think, 
that,  if  the  present  generation  in  England  were  to  awake  some  morning, 
and  to  find  all  the  convents  and  all  the  treatment  of  the  poor  which 
existed  before  the  wife-killing  religious  reformer  began  his  works  ;  and, 
if  they  \\ere  to  live  a  month  in  this  state,  do  you  think  that  it  would  be 
very  safe  for  any  one  to  propose  to  brink  them  back  to  Messieurs  the 
OVERSEERS,  and  to  the  OUNDLE-PLAN  ?     I  would  not  be  the  man  that 
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should  propose  it  to  them.  It  is  not  masses  and  images  that  they  think 
about ;  it  is  about  good  treatment,  good  victuals,  good  drink,  good  cloth- 
ing, and  all  those  things  that  make  life  easy  and  happy. 

I  may  be  told,  and  truly  told,  that  the  people  of  England  have  been 
very  happy,  very  well  off,  since  the  days  of  the  wife-killing  confiscator. 
And,  as  long  as  the  Government  is  moderate  with  its  hand  of  taxation, 
the  Poor-laws  are  a  sufficient  security  to  the  poor.  But,  when  the  Go- 
vernment presses  with  so  heavy  a  hand ;  when  it  takes  such  immense 
sums  from  the  labouring  classes,  and  gives  them  to  the  idlers  ;  when  it 
creates  a  dead- weight  of  six  millions  a  year,  and  makes  such  immense 
swarms  of  men  and  women  to  be  kept  without  labour,  and  to  breed  a 
whole  host  to  be  kept  without  labour  ;  when  it  keeps  up  even  in  time  of 
peace  an  army  too  large  for  a  time  of  war  ;  when  this  is  the  case,  the 
Poor-laws  must  be  perverted  from  their  purpose  ;  the  landlord  will  press 
upon  the  farmer ;  the  farmer,  in  his  turn,  will  press  upon  the  labourer  ; 
kept  down  by  force  or  terror  on  the  one  side,  and  compelled  to  submit  to 
half  starvation  on  the  other  side,  the  labouring  classes  must  become  the 
most  miserable  of  beings.  No  Poor-laws  can  supply  the  place  of  that 
natural,  that  amiable,  that  permanent  mode  of  relief,  which  existed  before 
the  days  of  the  wife-killing  confiscator.  Things  are  only  in  the  state  in 
which  they  naturally  must  be.  If  the  present  state  of  things  had  been 
intended  to  be  produced,  no  means  could  have  been  more  wise  than  those 
that  have  been  adopted.  In  addition  to  the  ever-increasing  taxation, 
the  value  of  money  has  been  arbitrarily  changed  backwards  and  forwards. 
At  every  change  the  labourer  has  suffered.  Fifty  years  ago  his  weekly 
pay  amounted  to  the  price  of  two  bushels  of  wheat.  It  does  not  now 
amount,  on  an  average,  to  three  quarters  of  a  bushel  of  wheat ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  DAWES'  standard,  it  ought  to  amount  to  only  half  a  bushel 
of  wheat. 

With  a  degree  of  perverseness,  almost  without  a  parallel,  there  are 
persons  still  to  contend  that  the  increase  of  the  population  is  the  cause  of 
all  this  mischief.  Your  Report  would  seem  to  aim  at  making  it  out,  that 
paying  wages  out  of  the  Poor-rates,  is  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  the 
population  ;  but  is  it  not  singularly  unfortunate,  that  the  very  same  per- 
sons who  maintain  this  proposition,  declare  that  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion has  been  much  greater  in  Ireland  than  in  England  ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  in  Ireland  there  are  no  Poor-rates.  This  doctrine  about  a 
surplus  population,  is  extremely  convenient  to  the  taxers  and  tax-eaters. 
You  never  hear  them  talk  about  there  being  a  surplus  population  of  dead- 
weight and  their  children  ;  never  hear  them  talk  about  a  surplus  popula- 
tion of  itinerant  knaves  who  prowl  about  the  country  under  the  name  of 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel ;  never  hear  them  talk  about  a  surplus  popula- 
tion of  sinecure  placemen  and  pensioners  :  it  is  a  surplus  population  of 
those  who  labour,  that  runs  in  their  heads ;  and  this  is  only  because  that 
class  have  been  reduced  to  misery. 

However,  the  question  is,  if  this  doctrine  about  population  be  any 
thing  other  than  nonsense,  How  are  you  to  reduce  the  population  ? 
You  hint  that  something  must  be  done  ;  but  you  say  not  what.  The 
Morning  Chronicle,  the  great  advocate  for  reducing  of  the  population 
and  not.  the  taxes,  tells  us  that  wo  must  change  our  system.  The  change 
of  system  which  it  has  in  view,  is  the  refusal  of  relief  to  married  people. 
It  affects  to  say  that  the  labourers  ought  to  have  more  wages  ;  but,  how 
are  they  to  get  more  wages  ?  Will  the  landlord  go  to  the  farmer  and 
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order  him  to  give  his  labourer  more  wages  ?  Who  else  can  have  any  in- 
fluence with  him  ?  The  landlord  knows  well  that  that  which  goes  in 
wages  he  cannot  have  in  rent.  There  can  be  no  positive  law  made  upon 
the  subject.  Your  Lordship's  Report  would  seem  to  express  a  desire  to 
get  some  of  the  labourers  out  of  the  market,  as  you  call  it.  But  how 
are  they  to  be  got  out  of  the  market  without  putting  them  out  of  the 
world  ?  Is  it  not  strange,  that  this  cry  about  a  surplus  population  should 
n&ver  have  been  made  lilt  the  corn  fell  in  price,  and  until  the  farmers 
became  poor  ?  When  wheat  was  fifteen  shillings  a  bushel,  there  was  no 
fault  found  of  the  number  of  labourers  ;  enough  could  not  be  had.  But 
when  corn  fell  in  price,  and  the  taxes  were,  in  effect,  doubled,  then  be- 
gan the  cry  that  we  had  too  many  people;  and,  observe,  even  while  ihis 
cry  is  going  on,  the  landlords,  even  in  a  Parliamentary  Report,  are  en- 
couraged to  rely  upon  an  increased  demand  for  their  produce,  arising  out 
of  an  increase  in  the  population  !  So  that,  here  are  all  sorts  of  contra- 
dictions. There  is  no  one  opinion  that  is  not  met  by  a  counter  opinion 
proceeding  from  the  same  parties.  All  seems  to  be  madness.  No  one 
appears  to  know  what  to  do  ;  but  every  one  sees  that  the  evil  goes  on 
increasing  in  magnitude. 

Your  Lordship  had  a  labouring  man  before  you  as  a  witness.  This 
labouring  man  told  you,  that  the  tax  being  taken  off  the  salt  was  a  great 
easement  to  him.  He  said  that  a  man  was  able  to  salt  a  pig  now,  that 
could  not  salt  one  before.  Now,  my  Lord,  suppose  the  tax  were  taken 
off  his  malt,  his  candles,  his  soap,  his  shoes,  do  you  not  perceive  that  he 
would  have  s'.ill  greater  easement,  as  he  calls  it?  This  man  told  you, 
that  he  used  to  be  allowed  a  faggot  to  carry  home  when  he  cut  timber, 
but  that  he  was  not  allowed  that  now,  nor  was  he  allowed  money  instead 
of  it.  This  shows  what  a  pretty  change  there  has  been.  But  if  this 
man  find  relief  from  a  partial  taking  off  of  the  Salt  Tax,  would  he  not  find 
further  relief  if  the  other  taxes  were  taken  off?  This  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  very  worthy  of  insertion  in  your  Report.  It  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  worthy  of  particular  notice.  The  inference  was,  that  the  taxes 
were  one  great  cause,  at  any  rate,  of  the  misery  of  this  man  and  his 
fellow  labourers.  It  must  surely  make  some  difference  whether  a  man, 
if  he  have  any  beer,  must  pay  sixpence  a  pot  for  it,  or  whether  he  can 
get  it  for  a  penny. 

Here  is  the  cause,  after  all.  The  place  and  pension  list,  the  thunder- 
ing standing  army  in  time  of  profound  peace,  the  intolerable  dead-weight, 
kept  up  for  the  breeding  of  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  the  Military  and  Naval 
Academies,  the  enormous  pay  to  Ambassadors  and  Envoys,  the  Debt,  the 
Taxes,  that  drain  away  all  the  substance  of  the  people  who  labour  :  here 
is  ihe  cause,  and  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  misery ;  and  until  this  cause 
be  removed,  the  misery  will  continue  to  increase.  It  is  of  terrific  mag- 
nitude already  ;  but  it  is  nothing  to  what  it  will  be,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years.  It  will  go  creeping  on,  till,  at  last,  the  Government  will  become 
so  encumbered  by  it,  that  it  will  be  able  to  stir  neither  hand  nor  foot. 

This  labouring  man  told  you  another  thing  very  well  worthy  of  notice 
in  your  Report.  He  told  you  that  he  did  better  when  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren used  to  work  at  platting  and  at  lace  making,  but  that  now  those 
were  gone.  And  did  not  all  tire  labourers  do  better  when  their  wives 
and  children  were  employed  in  making"  those  preparations  for  the  loom, 
which  are  all  now  made  by  those  masses  of  poor  creatures,  which  the  in- 
fernal system  of  funding  has  drawn  together,  to  be  the  slaves  of  a  new 
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race  of  lords,  whom  I  call  the  Lords  of  the  Loom.  At  every  turn  we 
behold  the  evils  of  this  showy  system.  It  is  a  system  that  can  go  a  cer- 
tain length,  but  which  can  go  no  further;  and  ours  is  got  nearly  to 
its  end. 

However,  there  is  no  remedy  but  in  reducing  the  amount  of  taxes  to 
less  than  one-half  of  what  it  now  is ;  and  that  this  remedy  will  never  be 
adopted  with  the  sort  of  Parliament  that  we  now  have,  I  am  very  certain. 
That  Parliament  has  adopted  measures  which  have  produced  the  whole 
of  the  evil,  and  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  it  will  ever  adopt  a  cure. 
From  your  Committee,  my  Lord,  I  said,  when  it  was  appointed,  that  no- 
thing efficient  was  to  be  expected.  It  has  done  nothing.  It  has  not 
elicited  one  single  new  fact.  It  has  not  suggested  an  idea  that  can  tend 
to  a  remedy  ;  but,  it  has  done  this ;  it  has  shown  to  the  country,  that, 
with  this  greatest  of  all  matters,  you  know  not  what  to  do. 
I  am,  your  Lordship's 

Most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 


TO   THE    LANDOWNERS, 


EVILS  OF  COLLECTING  MANUFACTURERS  INTO  GRE.\T    MASSES. 


(Political  Register,  November,  1824.) 


Kensington,  17th  November,  1824. 
GENTLEMEN, 

For  many  years  past,  it  has  been  matter  of  boast  with  our  Government, 
and,  indeed,  with  the  people  in  general,  that  our  manufacturers  are  the 
most  numerous  in  the  world.  It  is  not  long  since  Mr.  CANNING  said,  and 
exultingly  said,  that  the  time  appeared  to  be  arrived,  when  we  were  to 
depend  chiefly  upon  the  profit  of  supplying  goods  to  our  neighbours.  In 
short,  it  is  matter  of  perfect  notoriety,  that  it  has  been,  with  all  the 
people  in  power,  with  the  talkers  in  Parliament,  and,  in  short,  with  the 
people,  the  subject  of  boast,  that  there  are  now  so  many  great  manufac- 
tories, so  many  thousands  employed  on  this  spot,  so  many  thousands  on 
that  spot. 

It  was,  no  great  while  ago,  matter  of  boast,  that  our  population  was 
increasing  so  fast.  That  increase  is,  to  the  very  same  boasters,  now  become 
matter  of  alarm.  I  can  remember  the  time  when  potatoes  were  such 
favourites  with  the  Collective  Wisdom,  that  a  proposition  was  made  in 
the  House,  to  enact  a  premium  for  the  raising  of  the  greatest  quantity 
of  potatoes.  I  have  lived  to  hear,  in  the  same  House  of  Commons, 
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potatoes  represented  as  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  misery  and  degra- 
dation of  the  people  of  Ireland. 

So  that,  our  having  boasted  of  a  thing,  by  no  means  proves  that  that 
thing  is  good  ;  and  we  are  beginning  to  doubt,  pretty  seriously,  whether 
great  manufactories  be  so  good  a  thing  as  we  thought  them.  For  my 
own  part,  I  have  long  been  satisfied  of  their  mischievous  consequences. 
I  have  long  regarded  them  as  a  very  great  evil ;  and  I  now  address  my- 
self to  you,  who  are  so  deeply  interested  in  the  matter,  on  the  subject  ; 
not  with  any  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  remove  this  evil  ;  but  in  order 
that  you  may  see  how  you  are  affected  by  these  establishments. 

It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  a  system  of  loans  and  funds  to  draw 
money  into  great  masses  ;  to  rob  the  most  numerous  class,  and  still  to 
keep  heaping  riches  upon  the  few.  The  devil  of  funding  covers  the 
country  with  his  imps,  the  tax-gatherers.  These  latter  draw  away  the 
substance  of  the  people,  and  bring  it  to  be  deposited  in  great  parcels. 
Thus  collected  into  great  parcels,  it  is  made  the  means  of  commanding 
the  common  people  to  stoop  in  abject  submission  to  the  few. 

Before  this  infernal  system  was  known  in  England  ;  before  this  system, 
which  has  corrupted  every  thing,  was  known  in  this  country,  there  were 
none  of  those  places  called  manufactories.  To  speak  of  these  places 
with  any  degree  of  patience  is  impossible.  It  is  to  be  a  despicable  hy- 
pocrite, to  pretend  to  believe  that  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  are  not 
better  off  than  the  slaves  in  these  manufactories.*  However,  I  have  first 
to  speak  of  the  great  injury  which  these  factories,  as  they  are  called,  have 
done  to  the  land. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  of  a  country~consist,  in  a  great  part, 
of  the  rearing  of  food  and  of  raiment  Everything  of  which  food  and 
raiment  are  composed,  is  produced  by  agriculture.  To  the  carrying  on 
of  agriculture  a  great  part  of  the  labour  of  the  whole  of  the  people  is 
necessary.  The  men  and  the  stout  boys  are,  and  must  be,  the  principal 
workers  upon  the  land.  At  particular  seasons,  women  and  girls  do 
something  in  the  fields,  and  also  the  little  boys.  But,  during  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  year,  there  is  no  work  in  the  fields  for  the  women  and 
girls.  When  things  are  in  their  proper  state,  they  are  employed,  at  these 
times  of  the  year,  in  preparing  materials  for  the  making  of  raiment ; 
and,  in  some  instances,  actually  making  articles  of  raiment.  In  the 
"  dark  ages,"  when  I  was  a  boy>  country  labourers'  wives  used  to  spin 
the  wool,  and  knit  the  stockings  and  gloves  that  were  wanted  in  the 
family.  My  grandmother  knit  stockings  for  me  after  she  was  blind.  In 
those  "  dark  ages,'1  the  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  and  servant  maids, 
were  spinning,  reeling,  carding,  knitting  or  at  something  or  other  of  that 
sort,  whenever  the  work  of  the  farmhouse  did  not  demand  them. 

The  manufacturing  which  was  thus  divided  amongst  the  millions  of 
labourers'  wives  and  children,  while  it  was  a  great  blessing  to  the  labouring 
people  themselves,  was,  also,  a  great  benefit  to  the  landowner.  Agricul- 
ture cannot  be  carried  on  without  men  and  boys.  But,  to  have  these  men 
and  boys,  you  must  have  women  and  girls  ;  and  if  you  have  these  without 
their  having  profitable  employment,  you  must  have  them  a  burden  upon 
the  land.  They  must  be  kept  by  the  parish-rates,  instead  of  being  kept 
by  their  own  labour. 


*  See  the  evidence  of  Dr.  FARRE,  a  physician  who  had  practised  in  Barbadoes, 
before  Mr.  SADLER'S  Committee,  1832.— ED. 
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The  lords  of  the  loom  enabled  by  the  funding1  system,  and  encouraged 
and  assisted  by  this  foolish  Government  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  have  drawn 
away  from  the  land  all  this  profitable  and  suitable  employment  for  the 
women  and  girls.  Some  will  say,  that  the  women  and  girls  may  follow  the 
employment  to  the  factories.  That  is  impossible.  They  cannot  do  that. 
They  must  remain  with  the  men  and  boys,  or  there  will  be  nobody  at  all 
to  carry  on  the  labours  of  agriculture. 

This  change,  as  to  the  mode  of  making-  the  raiment  of  the  people,  has 
been  attended  with  consequences  extremely  injurious.  The  girls  have  had 
nothing  to  do,  or,  at  least,  nothing  suitable  to  their  sex  and  their  age. 
They  have  contracted  habits  of  carelessness  and  idleness.  It  used  to  be 
the  pride  of  a  country  girl  to  say  that  she  made,  with  her  own  hands,  all 
the  clothes  upon  her  back.  Now  the  poor  creatures,  drawn  off  now  and 
then  in  tawdry  cottons,  hardly  know  whence  their  clothing  comes  :  hardly 
know  that  linen  is  made  of  flax,  and  cloth  of  wool.  In  all  my  hundreds 
of  miles  of  rides  about  England,  I  have  seen  but  one  single  instance  of 
a  piece  of  linen  made  in  a  cottage.  That  was  in  Sussex,  between  Hor- 
sham  and  Petworth. 

This  is  one  great  cause  of  pauperism,  and  of  the  degradation  of  the 
people.  The  women  and  girls  must  be  where  the  men  and  boys  are  ;  and 
a  wise  Government  would  have  taken  care  that  they  should  not  lose  their 
employment.  This  is,  however,  only  to  say,  that  a  wise  Government 
would  not  have  made  a  funding  system,  and  that  it  would  have  done  none 
of  those  things,  by  which  the  country  has  been  brought  into  its  present 
state.  The  man  who  invented  the  funding-system  should  have  been 
burnt  alive  the  moment  he  opened  his  lips  upon  the  subject.  It  has 
totally  eradicated  happiness  in  this  country ;  and  it  must,  at  last,  bring 
dreadful  punishment  upon  somebody ;  upon  some  of  its  upholders  and 
abettors. 

When  MALTHUS  and  his  crew  are  talking*  of  an  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation, they  have  their  eye  upon  the  masses  which  their  greedy  upstart 
lords  of  the  loom  have  drawn  together  ;  and  the  horrible  condition  of 
which  masses  I  shall  more  particularly  mention  by-and-by.*  They  over- 
look the  depopulation  which  has  taken  place  in  order  to  create  this  abo- 
minable crew  of  upstarts,  who,  in  order  to  support  their  injustice  and 
tyranny,  which  are  wholly  without  a  parallel,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
cases  connected  with  the  game,  procured  laws  to  be  passed,  called  combi- 
nation laws,  such  as  never  were  heard  of  before  in  any  country  in  the 
world. 

MALTHUS  and  his  crew  of  hard-hearted  ruffians ;  those  cool  calculators 
of  how  much  "national  wealth"  can  be  made  to  arise  out  of  the 
misery  of  millions,  wholly  overlook  the  frightful  depopulation  which  has 
taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  seven-eighths,  at  least, 
of  the  farm-houses,  and  a  similar  destruction  of  cottages,  in  consequence 
of  the  inclosure  of  wastes.  This  destruction  has,  in  part,  arisen  from 
the  total  ruin  of  the  agricultural  manufactories.  These  profitable  labours 
having  been  taken  from  the  women,  girls,  and  little  boys,  it  became 
hardly  possible  for  a  large  family  to  live  upon  a  small  farm.  The  profit 
of  the  small  farm  received  a  great  addition  from  the  fruit  of  the  labours 
of  spinning,  knitting,  and  the  like  ;  but,  when  these  were  taken  away  by 


*  See  RAYNAL,  Hist.  Philosophique.    Vol.  10.  Tit.  "Population.1 
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the  lords  of  the  loom ;  when  flagrant  impolicy  had  thrown  all  these  profits 
into  the  hands  of  a  very  few  persons,  who  had  converted  the  manufactu- 
ring labourers  into  the  slaves  that  we  shall  presently  see  them,  the  little 
farm  itself  did  not  afford  a  sufficiency  of  means  to  maintain  a  consider- 
able family.  The  occupiers  of  such  farms  became  poor ;  became  unable 
to  pay  their  rents,  and,  in  a  short  time,  were  driven  from  their  healthy 
habitations ;  were  huddled  into  sheds  and  holes,  became  mere  labourers, 
and  a  large  part  of  them'paupers.*  MALTHUS  and  his  crew  never  look  at 
this  cause  of  depopulation.  The  landowner  naturally  sought  to  get  rent 
for  his  land,  and  he  could  now  get  it  from  nobody  but  one  who  had  money 
sufficient  to  hold  nine  or  ten  farms.  The  women,  girls  and  little  chil- 
dren having  now  lost  their  natural  employment  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  became  a  mere  burden  upon  the  land  ;  and  the  farmer  and  land- 
owner resorted  to  all  sorts  of  expedients  to  diminish  that  burden.  To 
diminish  the  burden,  there  were  no  means  but  that  of  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  the  labouring  class  of  country  people  as  much  as  possible.  The 
man  and  the  boy  were  necessary  to  agriculture,  agriculture  could  not 
have  them  without  the  women  and  the  girls ;  it  became  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  do  without  the  men  and  the  boys  as  much  as  possible. 

To  do  without  them,  all  sorts  of  schemes  were  resorted  to.  To  make 
horses  perform  that  which  was  before  performed  by  men,  was  one  of  the 
methods  pursued,  and  with  most  destructive  success.  So  that,  at  last, 
the  agricultural  parts  of  the  country  have  been  stripped  of  a  very  large 
part  of  their  population.  Every  scheme  that  the  ingenuity  of  greediness 
could  devise  has  been  put  in  practice ;  but,  after  all,  there  remains  a 
mass  of  pauperism  and  of  misery  which  the  law-makers  themselves  de- 
clare is  frightful  to  behold  ;  and,  whatever  else  their  reports  may  contain ; 
however  widely  they  may  differ  from  one  another ;  and  however  completely 
each  may  be  at  variance  with  itself,  every  one  declares  that  the  evil  is 
constantly  increasing. 

While  this  is  the  case,  and  while  the  country  is  going  on  becoming 
more  and  more  depopulated,  and  more  and  more  miserable,  the  great 
towns,  and  particularly  the  manufacturing  districts,  are  daily  increasing 
in  numbers.  If  the  people,  thus  drawn  together  in  masses,  were  happily 
situated,  there  might  be  the  less  ground  for  lamentation  ;  but,  so  far  from 
this  being  the  case,  these  masses  are  still  more  miserable  than  the  wretches 
left  behind  them  in  the  agricultural  districts. f 


*  In  the  evidence  of  Mr.  JOHN  STAPLEY,  of  South  Birsted,  in  Sussex,  before 
the  Committee  of  Poor-law  Inquiry,  in  1837,  that  gentleman  was  asked  to  point 
out  the  cause  of  an  apparent  surplus  population  in  his  parish,  and  his  answer 
contains  this,  among  other  reasons :  "  We  have  now  to  keep  persons,  who 
""were  originally  farmers,  as  paupers ;  and  their  sons,  who  would  have  been 
'kept  as  farmers,  are  now  taking  bailiffs  places,  and  prevent  our  labourers  from 
'getting  those  places,  so  that  it  keeps  still  a  surplus  of  labour  in  the  market  in> 
'  our  neighbourhood  ;  there  are  nearly  or  quite  forty  farm-houses,  that  used  to 
'  be  occupied,  and  brought  up  respectable  families,  now  converted  into  labourers 
'  and  bailiff's  houses ;  it  is  very  clear  where  the  surplus  labour  comes  from. 
'Another  "cause  why  there  is  a  surplus  labour  is,  that  we  farmers  make  labourers 
'  do  more  work  now  than  they  used  formerly  to  do.  I  can  get  four  men  to  do  as 
'  much  as  five  used  to  do." — ED. 

t  See  our  note  to  p.  351  of  this  volume,  and,  in  addition  to  the  documents 
which  we  there  refer  to,  see  Debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  6.  June,  1815, 
and  3rd  April,  1816,  Hansard.  The  reader  will  learn,  in  these  various  sources, 
that  a  domestic  slavery  and  slave-traffic  has  been  carried  on  in  England,  quite 

VOL.  VI.  F    P 
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Some  of  these  lords  of  the  loom  have  in  their  employ  thousands  of 
miserable  creatures.  In  the  cotton-spinning  work,  these  creatures  are  kept, 
fourteen  hours  in  each  day,  locked  up,  summer  and  winter,  in  a  heat  of 
from  EIGHTY  TO  EIGHTY-FOUR  DEGREES.  The  rules  which  they 
are  subjected  to  are  such  as  no  negroes  were  ever  subjected  to.  I  once 
before  noticed  a  statement  made  on  the  part  of  these  poor  creatures, 
relative  to  their  treatment  in  the  factories  of  Lancashire.  This  statement 
is  dated  on  15th  of  February,  1823,  and  was  published  at  Manchester, 
by  J.  PHENIX,  No.  12,  Bow-street,  in  that  blood-stained  town.  This 
statement  says,  that  the  heat  of  the  factories  is  from  eighty  to  eighty- 
four  degrees.  A  base  agent  of  the  Cotton-Lords,  who  publishes  a  news- 
paper at  Stockport,  has  lately  accused  me  of  exaggeration  in  having 
stated  the  heat  at  eighty-four  degrees. 

Now,  the  statement  of  which  I  am  speaking  was  published  at  Man- 
chester ;  and  does  any  man  believe  that  such  a  statement  would  have 
been  published  there,  if  it  had  not  been  founded  in  fact?  There  was  a 
controversy  going  on  at  the  time  of  the  publishing  of  this  statement.  I 
read  very  carefully  the  answer  to  this  statement ;  but  this  answer  con- 
tained no  denial  of  the  heat  being  from  eighty  to  eighty-four  degrees* 

Now,  then,  do  you  duly  consider  what  a  heat  of  eighty -two  is  ?  Very 
seldom  do  we  feel  such  a  heat  as  this  in  England.  The  31st  of  last 
August,  and  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  of  last  September,  were  very  hot  days. 
The  newspapers  told  us  that  men  had  dropped  down  dead  in  the  harvest 
fields,  and  that  many  horses  had  fallen  dead  upon  the  road ;  and  yet 
the  heat  during  those  days  never  exceeded  eighty-four  degrees  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day.  We  were  retreating  to  the  coolest  rooms  in 
our  houses  ;  we  were  pulling  off  our  coats,  wiping  the  sweat  off  our  faces, 
puffing,  blowing  and  panting  ;  and  yet  we  were  living  in  a  heat  nothing 
like  eighty  degrees.  What,  then,  must  be  the  situation  of  the  poor  crea- 
tures who  are  dooomed  to  toil,  day  after  day,  for  three  hundred  and  thir- 
teen days  in  the  year,  fourteen  hours  in  each  day,  in  an  average  heat  of 
eighty-two  degrees  ?  Can  any  man,  with  a  heart  in  his  body,  and  a 
tongue  in  his  head,  refrain  from  cursing  a  system  that  produces  such 
slavery  and  such  cruelty  ? 

Observe,  too,  that  these  poor  creatures  have  no  cool  room  to  retreat  to, 
not  a  moment  to  wipe  off  the  sweat,  and  not  a  breath  of  air  to  come  and 
interpose  itself  between  them  and  infection.  The  "door  of  the  place 
"  wherein  they  work,  is  locked,  except  half  an  hour,  at  tea-time;  the 
"  workpeople  are  not  allowed  to  send  for  water  to  drink,  in  the  hot 
"factory;  even  the  rain-water  is  locked  up,  by  the  master's  order, 
"  otherwise  they  would  be  happy  to  drink  even  that.  If  any  spinner  be 
"  found  with  his  window  open,  he  is  to  pay  a  fine  of  a  shilling"!  Mr. 
MARTIN  of  Galway  has  procured  Acts  of  Parliament  to  be  passed  to  pre- 

as  revolting,  in  all  circumstances,  as  any  negro  slavery  that  has  been  heard  of; 
he  will  learn  that  white  men  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  other  counties,  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  bargaining  for  white  children  in  the  workhouses  of  the  south 
of  England,  and,  in  their  conditions  of  sale  and  purchase,  have  agreed  to  take 
ONE  IDIOT  CHILD  for  every  SCORE  OF  SANE  CHILDREN!  He  will 
learn  how  these  unfortunate  creatures  have  been  stunted  and  maimed  and  killed 
by  their  work  ;  he  will  see,  in  short,  that  the  "friends  of  humanity"  need  not 
go  out  of  England  foi  objects  worthy  of  their  zeal.  — ED. 

*  See  the  evidence  given  before  Mr.  Sadler's  Committee  in  1832,  which  es- 
tablishes this  fact.— ED. 
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vent  cruelty  to  animals.  If  horses  or  dogs  were  shut  up  in  a  place  like 
this,  they  would  certainly  be  thought  worthy  of  Mr.  MARTIN'S  attention. 

Not  only  is  there  not  a  breath  of  sweet  air  in  these  truly  infernal  scenes  ; 
but,  for  a  large  part  of  the  time,  there  is  the  abominable  and  pernicious 
stink  of  the  GAS  to  assist  in  the  murderous  effects  of  the  heat.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  heat  and  the  gas  ;  in  addition  to  the  noxious  effluvia  of  the  gas, 
mixed  with  the  steam,  there  are  the  dust,  and  what  is  called  the  cotton- 
jlyings  orfuz,  which  the  unfortunate  creatures  have  to  inhale  :  and,  the 
fact  is,  the  notorious  fact  is,  that  well-constitutioned  men  are  rendered 
old  and  past  labour  at  forty  years  of  age,  and  that  children  are  rendered 
decrepid  and  deformed,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  them  slaughtered 
by  consumptions,  before  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  And,  are  these 
establishments  to  boast  of  ?  If  we  were  to  admit  the  fact,  that  they  com- 
pose an  addition  to  the  population  of  the  country  •  if  we  were  further  to 
admit,  that  they  caused  an  addition  to  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the 
Government,  ought  not  a  government  to  be  ashamed  to  derive  resources 
from  such  means  ? 

If  we  wanted  any  proof  of  the  abject  slavery  of  these  poor  creatures, 
what  proof  do  we  want  more  than  the  following  list  of  fines  ? 

Any  Spinner  found  with  his  window  open 1*. 

Any  Spinner  found  washing  himself 1*. 

Any  Spinner  leaving  his  oil-can  out  of  its  place   6d. 

Any  Spinner  putting  his  gas  out  too  soon  1*. 

Any  Spinner  spinning  with  his  gas-light  too  long  in  the  morning   2s. 

Any  Spinner  heard  whistling 1*. 

Any  Spinner  being  five  minutes  after  the  last  bell  rings 2*. 

Any  Spinner  being  sick,  and  cannot  find  another  Spinner  to  give  satisfaction, 

to  pay  for  steam,  per  day   6d 

There  are  many  other  of  these  pecuniary  punishments,  one  of  which  I 
shall  mention  by-and-by ;  and,  observe,  the  canting  scoundrels  of 
Methodists,  who  are  making  such  a  clamour  about  the  slavery  of  the 
blacks,  are  amongst  the  most  efficient  tools  of  the  Cotton-Lords  in  the 
upholding  of  this  abominable  slavery.  They  preach  content  and  patience 
to  these  suffering  mortals  ;  they  bid  them  be  grateful  that  they  have  the 
comforts  of  what  these  rascals  call  the  Gospel.  They  tell  them  they  will 
be  damned  to  all  eternity  if  they  listen  to  those  who  would  take  them  out 
of  eighty-four  degrees  of  heat  and  the  cotton-fuz. 

When  the  pay,  the  miserable  pittance  of  pay,  gets  into  the  hands  of 
these  poor  creatures,  it  has  to  be  laid  out  at  a  SHOP.  That  shop  is, 
generally,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  master's.  At  this  shop  the  poor 
creatures  must  lay  out  their  money,  or  they  are  very  soon  turned  off.  The 
statement  that  I  have  just  mentioned  relates  an  instance,  where,  "  If  any 
".workman's  wife  purchase  but  a  trifling  matter  at  another  shop,  the 
"  shopkeeper  tells  the  bookkeeper,  and  the  latter  says  to  the  workmen, 
"  that  the  master  will  not  allow  of  sucli  work,  and  that  they  must  tell 
"  their  wives  neicher  to  go  to  another  shop  nor  give  saucy  language  to 
"  the  shopkeeper  "  ! 

It  must  be  manifest  to  every  one,  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
pay  is  nearly  nominal.  The  greedy  master  takes  back  again  as  much  of 
it  as  he  pleases.  Another  mode  of  despoiling  the  poor  creatures  is  this  : 
The  master  is  the  owner  of  cottages,  or,  rather,  holes,  which  the  work- 
people have  to  rent.  The  statement  says,  "  That  cottages  of  exceedingly 
"  small  dimensions  are  let  to  the  workmen  at  NINE  POUNDS  A-YEAR. 
"  But,  though  the  rent  is  by  the  year,  it  is  stopped  from  them  at  the  end 
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"  of  every  fortnight.  A  cellar  is  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a-week  ; 
"  and  if  a  house  or  cellar  be  empty,  and  a  workman  come  to  work,  and 
"  have  another  house  or  cellar  already,  he  must  pay  rent  for  the  empty 
"  one,  whether  he  occupy  it  or  not." 

Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousandths  of  the  people  of  England 
have  not  the  most  distant  idea  that  such  things  are  carried  on,  in  a  coun- 
try calling  itself  free  ;  in  a  country  whose  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  is 
everlastingly  teasing  and  bothering  other  Powers  to  emulate  England  in 
"  her  humanity/'  in  abolishing  the  slave  trade  in  the  blacks.  The 
blacks,  when  carried  to  the  West  Indies,  are  put  into  a  paradise  compared 
with  the  situation  of  these  poor  white  creatures  in  Lancashire,  and  other 
factories  of  the  North.  And,  yet,  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle 
is  incessantly  singing  forth  the  blessings  of  the  manufacturing  districts. 
Bad  as  is  the  situation  of  the  labourers  in  the  agricultural  counties,  it  is 
heaven  itself  compared  with  that  of  these  poor  creatures.  In  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  and  particularly  in  the  latter  county,  the  labourers  have  been 
greatly  subdued  ;  but,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  Cotton- Lords,  if  they 
had  to  do  with  the  people  from  Surrey,  from  Kent,  from  Sussex,  from 
Hampshire,  from  Berkshire,  or  from  any  of  the  Western  counties,  would 
be  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a  much  lower  degree  of  heat,  and 
much  smaller  profits. 

Then,  the  immoralities  engendered  in  these  pestiferous  scenes  are 
notorious.  They  were  very  well  described  by  TIMOTHEUS,  in  a  letter  first 
published  in  a  Manchester  paper,  and  re-published  in  the  Register,  in 
August  last.  "  Here,"  as  that  writer  observes,  "  the  sexes  are  huddled 
"  together,  while  man  is  separated  from  wife,  and  child  from  lather,  for 
"  full  three-fifths  of  the  waking  hours  of  their  lives."*  All  experience 
proves,  that  the  congregating  of  people  together  in  great  masses,  is  sure 
to  be  productive  of  impurity  of  thought  and  of  manners.  The  country 
lad,  who  becomes  a  soldier,  has  a  new  soul  in  him  by  the  time  that  he  has 
passed  a  year  in  a  barrack-room.  Even  in  great  schools,  all  experience 
tells  us  how  difficult  it  is  to  prevent  contagious  immoralities.  This  is 
universally  acknowledged.  What,  then,  must  be  the  consequences  of 
heaping  these  poor  creatures  together  in  the  cotton-factories  ?  But,  what 
more  do  we  want ;  what  other  proof  of  the  corrupting  influence  of  these 
assemblages  ;  what  more  than  the  following  regulation,  which  I  take  from 
the  list  of  fines,  imposed  at  the  factory  of  TYLDESLEY,  in  Lancashire  ? 
Any  two  Spinners,  found  together  in  the  necessary,  each  man  1*. 

I  challenge  the  world  to  produce  me  so  complete  a  proof  of  familiarity 
with  the  most  shocking  immorality.  One  is  almost  ashamed  to  put  the 
thing  upon  paper,  though  for  the  necessary  purpose  of  exposing  it  to  just 
indignation.  To  what  a  pitch  must  things  have  come  ;  how  familiar 
people  must  have  become  with  infamy,  before  a  master  manufacturer 
could  put  such  a  thing  into  writing',  and  stick  it  up  in  his  factory  !  What 
hotbeds  of  vice  and  corruption!  Here  we  have,  in  the  heart  of  England, 
hatched  the  heat  of  the  East,  and  hatched  all  its  loathsome  and  infamous 
vices  along  with  it :  and  yet  these  manufactories  are  to  be  cur  boast, 
and  we  are  to  applaud  the  Government  for  having  upheld  and  cherished 
them  ! 

The  Rev.  ANTHONY  COLLETT,  and  several  other  persons  of  the  same 


See  this  more  fully  in  the  Evidence  given  before  SADLER'S  Committee.— ED. 
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trampe,  as  the  French  call  it,  who  have  appeared  before  Committees  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  when  those  Committees  have  been  sitting,  upon 
the  subject  of  agricultural  distress,  seem  to  have  taken  particular  pains  to 
describe  the  immoralities  of  the  country  people,  or  peasantry,  as  the 
Scotch  Economists  call  them.  It  is  very 'curious  that  not  a  man  of  them 
all  has  ever  dropped  a  word  about  these  abominations  in  Lancashire ; 
about  this  intolerable  tyranny,  and  these  most  shameful  immoralities. 
These  perverse  fellows  complain  of  the  surplus  population  of  the  fields 
and  woods,  where  human  beings  have  been  growing-  thinner  and  thinner 
for  the  last  hundred  years  ;  but  say  not  a  word  about  surplus  population 
in  these  hellish  stews  of  eighty-four  degrees  of  heat,  crammed  with 
wretched  creatures,  from  whom  even  the  rain-water  is  locked  up  ;  who, 
in  gaping  for  air,  swallow  cotton-fuz  ;  and  who  are  visibly  perishing  by 
inches  under  the  eye  of  the  slave-holder,  who  has  no  interest  in  the  life 
of  the  poor  creatures,  who  cares  not  how  soon  they  die,  so  that  he  profit 
by  their  labour  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 

Not  a  word  do  we  ever  hear  from  all  these  famous  witnesses  brought 
before  Committees,  about  the  immoralities  of  those  monstrous  heaps  of 
human  bodies.  Nay,  the  Scotch  Economists  are  everlastingly  singing 
forth  the  praises  of  these  horrible  establishments,  which  they  are  pleased 
to  look  upon  as  so  many  proofs  of  "  national  wealth."  RICAEDO,  who 
got  half  a  million  of  money  by  "  watching  the  turn  of  the  market,"*  very 
frequently  had  the  impudence  to  say,  even  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  it  was  no  matter  to  the  country  how  small  a  portion  of  its  food  it 
raised  from  its  own  land,  and  that  if  it  could  buy  all  its  food  from  foreign 
countries,  and  give  them  manufactures  in  exchange,  it  would  be  as  well 
for  England.  So  say  all  the  Scotch  Economists.  They  seem  to  care 
about  nothing  but  the  money.  Their  vulgar,  huckstering  notion  is,  that 
money  is  to  be  got  from  other  nations.  They  care  nothing  about  the 
means.  They  always  look  upon  the  labouring  classes  as  they  do  upon 
sheep,  or  pigs,  or  any  other  "  useful  animals." 

The  poor  cotton-slave  is  held  in  bondage  as  complete  as  that  of  the 
negro.  Our  histories  contain  accounts  of  vassals  and  villains  of  old 
times,  and  affect  to  pity  them.  Nothing  but  the  basest  hypocrisy,  or  the 
grossest  ignorance,  can  place  those  villains  beneath  the  miserable  crea- 
tures in  the  North.  The  villains  belonged  to  the  estate  on  which  they 
were  born.  If  the  estate  were  transferred,  they  were  transferred  along 
with  it.  They  could  not  go  away  and  live  where  they  liked.  The  fruit 
of  their  labour  belonged  to  their  lords.  Their  lords  could  do  almost  what 
they  liked  with  them.  Now,  supposing  all  this  to  be  literally  true,  are 
not  the  cotton-slaves  fast  bound  to  the  spot  where  they  are  ?  Can  they 
quk  that  spot  to  go  and  live  where  they  like  ?  Are  they  not  transferred 
with  the  factory  ?f  Do  not  their  lords  take  to  themselves  the  fruit  of 
their  labour,  leaving  them  the  bare  means  of  the  most  sorry  existence  ? 


*  "Watching  the  turn  of  the  Market"  is  a  phrase  used  by  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
in  describing  the  means  by  which  Mr.  RICARDO  made  his  immense  fortune;  but 
the  Chronicle  used  it  in  a  complimentary  sense,  and  in  an  article  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  R;CARDO,  in  1824.— ED. 

t  In  the  debate  on  this  question,  on  the  6th  June,  1816',  Mr.  HORNER  stated 
that  a  "gang"  of  Factory  children  had  been  put  up  to  sale  by  auction  with  the 
effects  of  a  bankrupt  mamifacturer!— ED. 
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The  villains  were  not,  at  any  rate,  shut  up  in  a  heat  of  eighty-four  de- 
grees. If  they  were  ill,  or  crippled,  the  interest  of  their  lords  necessarily 
induced  them  to  take  care  of  them ;  and  they  were  not  packed  off  to  be 
dealt  with  by  an  "  Overseer,"  to  be  lugged  away  in  a  cart,  upon  a  bundle 
of  straw,  and  frequently  dying  on  the  road. 

And  cannot  the  lords  of  the  loom  do  almost  what  they  like  with  these 
poor  creatures  ?  Let  us  see  a  little  what  they  can  do  with  them.  We 
have  seen  how  they  heat  them  in  their  hellish  factories.  We  have 
seen  the  treatment  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  all,  and,  as  it  were,  with- 
out even  any  complaint  being  heard  of.  Let  us,  in  the  following  article, 
which  I  take  from  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  30th  of  August  last,  see 
how  the  law  operates  upon  these  poor  creatures,  the  numbers  of  whom 
the  Scottish  Economists  are  so  anxious  to  see  augmented. 

"Manchester  Magistrates;  Masters  and  Workmen. — At  the  New  Bailey,  on 
Saturday  se'nnight.  THOMAS  SHAW,  a  journeyman  dyer,  was  brought  before 
Mr.  HIBBERT,  on  a  charge  preferred  by  his  late  master,  Mr.  LEECH,  of  leaving 
his  service  prior  to  the  end  of  a  week,  that  being  the  term  for  which  it  was  al- 
leged he  had  contracted  to  serve.  The  charge  was  met  on  two  grounds  ;  first, 
that  Mr.  LEECH  was  in  the  habit  of  dismissing  his  men  in  the  middle  of  a  week, 
and  therefore  the  latter  had  a  right  to  leave  him  in  the  same  manner,  if  they 
thought  proper  ;  and,  secondly,  that,  on  the  day  in  question,  Mr.  LEECH  actually 
told  them  to  go  about  their  business,  after  they  had  finished  the  work  they  had  in 
hand,  which  they  did  finish.  Mr.  LEECH  said,  he  could  discharge  his  men  when 
he  thought  proper  ,•  he  had  only  to  say  that  he  had  no  work  for  them,  or  that 
they  had  misconducted  themselves,  and  he  could  then  send  them  away  on  any 
day  in  the  week,  and  on  any  hour  of  the  day,  when  he  thought  fit  to  do  so  ,•  and 
he  only  p aid  them  wages  for  the  time  they  worked! — The  main  defence  was,  that 
Mr.  LEECH  had  himself  given  permission  to  the  men  to  go,  as  soon  as  they  had 
finished  the  work  in  their  tubs.  This  was  distinctly  sworn  to  by  four  ivitnesses, 
who  perfectly  agreed  in  their  testimony;  and  several  other  persons  were  in  at- 
tendance to  prove  the  same  fact ;  but  the  magistrates  refused  to  hear  them,  and 
convicted  the  defendant  (whom  he  sentenced  to  a  month's  imprisonment  and  hard 
labour},  on  the  unsupported  testimony  of  Mr.  Leech.  Five  more  of  Mr.  LEECH'S 
men  have  been  convicted  under  the  same  circumstances ;  and  one  of  these,  a  man 
who  had  been  in  Mr.  LEECH'S  employ  as  a  foreman,  for  three-and-twenty  years, 
was  sent  to  the  Tread-mill  for  three  months  "  ! 

Now,  I  do  not  know  that  this  account  is  true  ;  but  here  are  names  and 
dates ;  and  I  have  seen  no  contradiction  of  this  account.  Suppose  it, 
then,  to  be  true,  who  will  be  shameless  enough  to  pretend  that  these 
poor  creatures  are  not  infinitely  worse  off  than  were  the  villains  of  old. 
No  man  is  so  base  and  detestable  as  the  cool  hypocrite  who,  while  he 
sees  things  like  this  going  on,  can  look  you  in  the  face  without  blushing, 
and  call  this  a  country  of  freedom. 

But,  only  think  of  the  impudence  of  these  very  Cotton-Lords,  who,  only 
the  other  day,  petitioned  the  Parliament  to  take  measures  for  giving 
freedom  to  the  people  of  South  America  !  Audacious,  shameless,  ob- 
durate hypocrites  !  They  have  so  long  lived  surrounded  by  slaves,  that 
they  have  forgotten  that  there  is  any  part  of  us  who  retain  the  liberty  of 
speech  or  of  motion.  They  seem  to  think  that  we  all  belong  to  the 
factory,  and  are  all  subject  to  the  eighty- four  degrees. 

Is  it  possible  for  any  man,  not  dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  real  humanity, 
to  wish  for  the  prolonging  of  such  a  state  of  things  ?  It  argues  tyranny 
in  a  man's  nature,  not  to  wish  to  see  this  hellish  system  put  an  end  to. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  persons  to  set  up  a  lamentation  at  anything  which 
seems  to  afford  us  a  chance  of  seeing  this  mass  of  misery  diminished.  Not 
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long  ago  there  was  an  alarm  about  the  failures  at  Manchester.  I  will  in- 
sert the  article  from  the  London  paper,  in  order  to  show  the  degree  of 
perverseness  that  exists  with  regard  to  this  matter,  and  I  request  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  to  its  contents. 

"The  advices  from  Manchester  this  morning  are  by  no  means  of  a  favourable 
nature.  They  announce  one  heavy  failure,  by  which  hundreds  will  be  thrown  out 
of  their  daily  bread,  and  much  more  extensive  mischief  is  anticipated.  This  calamity 
is  the  natural  effect  of  the  very  liberal  speeches  delivered  last  Session,  before  the 
congregated  wisdom  of  the  nation,  by  his  Majesty's  Foreign  Secretary,  on  the 
relations  betwixt  Great  Britain  and  the  new  American  Republics.  No  argument 
was  then  omitted  by  the  eloquent  orator  to  induce  the  British  nation  to  repose 
confidence  in  the  solidity  of  the  independence  of  the  American  Continent,  and 
from  the  conviction  of  the  substantiality  of  the  intentions  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman,  large  obligations,  both  pecuniary  and  mercantile,  have  been  incurred 
by  individuals,  which,  under  different  representations,  never  would  have  had  an 
existence.  It  is  useless  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  which  have  produced  con- 
duct, on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  so  different  from  what  was 
universally  anticipated  from  the  nature  of  his  public  declarations,  for  to  the 
sufferers  it  will  be  of  little  avail,  whether  Mr.  Canning  has  actually  altered  his 
opinion,  respecting  the  benefits  which  England  would  reap  from  the  independence 
of  the  former  American  Colonies,  or  whether  he  has  surrendered  his  beneficent 
and  liberal  sentiments  to  those  of  his  political  colleagues,  and  truckled  to  supe- 
rior authority.  The  capital  which  at  the  present  moment  has  been  sacrificed  by 
contracts  for  American  Loans,  grounded  on  th«  publicly  declared  intentions  of 
the  British  Foreign  Secretary  soon  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  new  American  Republics,  is  of  small  value,  when  compared  with  the 
enormous  injury  which  these  public  speeches  have  produced,  and  must  continue 
to  produce,  on  the  property  of  the  manufacturing  classes  of  British  society.  De- 
pending on  the  liberal  opinions  so  repeatedly,  both  in  public  and  in  private, 
promulgated  by  His  Majesty's  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  knowing  that  it 
was  in  the  power  of  His  Majesty's  Government  to  open  vast  and  extensive  markets 
for  the  consumption  of  British  manufactures,  employment  has  for  many  months 
been  given  to  British  artizans,  immense  manufactories  have  been  erected,  and 
much  capital  embarked  in  them.  The  delay  which  has  occurred  in  acknowledging 
the  freedom  of  the  new  States  has  caused  a  similar  delay  in  forwarding  the  labour 
of  British  artizans  to  American  markets,  and  now,  when  it  is  understood,  or 
rather  felt,  that  Great  Britain  hesitates  in  performing  the  promises  of  Mr.  .Can- 
ning, ruin  is  the  consequence  to  those  who  have  founded  their  operations  on 
the  performance  of  Ministerial  promises.  Why  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
and  Birmingham,  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  exploded  principles  of  legitimacy, 
is  indeed  unintelligible,  and  why  the  productive  labours  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
subjects  should  be  ruined  in  deference  to  the  claims  on  America,  of  the  adored 
Ferdinand,  is  a  problem  beyond  the  solution  of  modern  philosophy." 

This  is  a  pretty  fair  specimen  of  the  general  run  of  the  opinions  of 
public  writers  upon  this  subject.  This  writer  is  alurmed  that  hundreds 
are  about  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  happiness  of  living  in  eighty-four  de- 
grees, and  swallowing  the  cotton-fuz  !  For  my  part,  I  sincerely  rejoice 
at  every  such  occurrence.  I  wish  that  a  failure  would  take  place  in 
every  one  of  the  factories.  I  once  wished  for  the  independence  of  South 
America,  in  order  to  favour  these  factories.  This  was  seven  years  ago  ; 
and  I  then  knew  nothing  at  all  about  this  heat  of  eighty-four  degrees ; 
and  about  thejines  and  other  horrible  things  that  I  have  stated  above.  I 
now  see  that  a  free  intercourse  with  the  Spanish  Colonies,  and  that  the 
independence  of  those  colonies,  would  have  a  tendency  to  perpetuate  and 
augment  the  sufferings  of  the  slaves  in  Lancashire  and  other  Northern 
Counties,  including  a  considerable  part  of  Scotland.  I  see,  also,  that  they 
would  have  a  tendency  to  perpetuate  the  causes  that  starve  and  degrade 
the  whole  of  the  labouring  classes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  while 
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they  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  productive  of  infinite  mischief  to  the 
South  Americans  themselves.  I,  therefore,  do  not  wish  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  those  countries. 

I  will  here  step  a  little  aside  from  my  subject,  to  remark  upon  the 
charges  which  are,  in  this  article,  preferred  so  boldly  against  Mr.  CAMMING. 
These  charges  are  wholly  false.  Mr.  CANNING  made  use  of  no  argument 
to  induce  the  British  nation  to  repose  -confidence  in  the  "solidity"  of  the 
independence  of  the  American  Continent.  But  this  writer  says,  that  Mr. 
CANNING  made  certain  promises  which  he  now  hesitates  to  perform.  No 
promise  did  he  ever  make  upon  the  subject.  He  said,  indeed,  that  the 
colonies  were  de  facto  independent;  but  he  never  made  any  promise  to 
acknowledge  the  independence  officially;  and,  when  urged  to  do  it,  he 
was  most  particular  in  warning  the  country  against  relying  upon  any  such 
acknowledgment.  The  Ministry  have  done  many  foolish  things  ;  but, 
such  acknowledgment  would  have  surpassed  all  their  former  follies.  War 
they  must  have,  first  or  last ;  but  such  acknowledgment  would  have  given 
them  war  immediately;  and,  was  this  whole  kingdom  to  be  plunged 
into  war,  in  order  to  force  the  sale  of  cottons  in  South  America  ? 

Mr.  CANNING  is  accused  of  causing  loan-jobbers  to  lose  their  money, 
by  declaring  his  intention  "  soon  to  acknowledge  "  the  "  sovereignty  of 
the  American  Republic."  Again  I  say,  this  is  a  false  charge.  He  not 
only  never  made  such  declaration  ;  but  he  said  every  thing  that  he  could 
say  to  discourage  such  loans.  But  these  loans,  it  seems,  are  of  "  small 
value"  compared  to  the  "property  of  the  manufacturing  classes  of  British 
<l  society.  Depending  on  the  liberal  opinions  of  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
"  and  knowing  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  Government  to  open  vast  and 
"  extensive  markets  for  British  manufactures,  immense  manufactories 
"  have  been  erected,  and  much  capital  embarked  in  them."  And  then 
the  writer  asks,  why  "  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Liverpool  and  Birmingham, 
should  be  sacrificed  to  the  exploded  principles  of  legitimacy." 

This  is  all  falsehood  and  folly.  It  is  the  railing  of  disappointed  greedi- 
ness. What,  then,  do  these  impudent  lords  of  the  loom  and  of  the  anvil 
mean  ;  do  they  "  know  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Government  to 
open  the  markets  in  South  America  "?  If  they  do  know  this,  they  must 
know  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Government  to  go  to  iuar  ;  to  fit  out 
a  fleet  of  fifty  ships  of  the  line,  and  send  out  an  army  across  the  seas  of 
fifty  thousand  men.  O  !  they  had  erected  immense  new  manufactories, 
had  they  ?  They  had  made  preparations  for  shutting  up  many  more  thou- 
sands of  creatures  in  their  factories,  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  heat  at 
eighty-four  degrees.  Thank  God  !  they  have  been  disappointed,  and,  I 
trust,  that  these  receptacles  for  slaves,  these  intended  scenes  of  indescri- 
bable misery,  will  be  suffered  to  crumble  into  dust,  and,  while  they  stand, 
be  pointed  to  as  monuments  of  disappointed  greediness  and  cruelty. 

And  now,  Gentlemen,  owners  of  the  land  in  England,  what  is  the 
remedy  for  these  things  ?  Putting  an  end  to  the  funding  system  is  the 
remedy  for  all  the  evils,  and  this  amongst  the  rest.  This  remedy  will 
certainly  be  applied  by  events ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  you  may  do  some- 
thing for  the  labouring  classes  and  for  yourselves.  For,  observe,  you 
cannot,  in  the  end,  prosper  yourselves,  surrounded  by  a  half-naked  and 
half-starved  set  of  labourers.  If  they  were  wholly  destroyed  and  swept 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  your  estates  would  not  be  worth  a  straw. 
Without  them  you  are  nothing ;  and  you  have  seen  enough  already  to 
convince  you,  that  you  shrink  into  littleness  and  contempt  in  the  exact 
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proportion  that  they  become  wretched.  After  all  the  talk  about  indepen- 
dence, we  must  still  be  dependant  upon  one  another.  You  do  not  call  the 
labourers  of  your  parishes ;  you  do  not  actually  call  them  members  of 
your  family :  but,  in  fact,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  connexion 
between  you  is  little  less  strict  than  if  they  were  related  to  you  by  the 
ties  of  kindred.  Base  flatterers  are  continually  endeavouring-  to  persuade 
you  that  you  can  flourish  surrounded  by  a  starving  common  people.  You 
must  be  blind  and  callous,  indeed,  if  experience  have  not  already  con- 
vinced you  of  the  falsehood  of  this  doctrine.  To  say  the  truth,  you  seem 
sensible  of  your  danger  :  you  seem  to  see  clearly,  at  last,  that  the  shock- 
ing- degradation  of  the  labouring  classes  cannot  proceed  much  further 
without  pulling  down  yourselves.  Hence  all  your  inquiries;  all  your 
Reports ;  all  your  efforts  to  discover  the  means  of  checking  the  growth 
of  the  frightful  misery  that  has  fallen  upon  the  labouring  people.  But 
never  do  you  touch  upon  the  true  causes.  One  of  those  causes  1  have  now 
been  developing :  and  that  cause,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  you  have  it  in 
your  power  partly  to  remove. 

I  have  before  clearly  shown  what  loss,  what  injury  you  sustain  from 
the  transfer  of  the  manufactories  to  the  land  of  the  Lords  of  the  Loom. 
Nature  and  reason  says,  that  a  large  part,  at  least,  of  the  raiment  of  the 
people  ought  to  be  provided  by  the  families  of  labourers  in  agriculture. 
In  America  (except  in  the  Slave  States),  the  raiment  is  chiefly  furnished 
in  this  way.  In  all  country  families,  except  the  most  miserable,  the 
blankets,  the  sheets,  the  bed-ticking,  the  coverlids,  the  body  linen,  the 
stockings,  the  woollen  gloves,  the  trousers,  the  waistcoats,  and  in  one- 
half  of  the  cases,  the  coats  are  made  from  the  raw  material  grown  upon 
the  land  where  the  family  resides.  Go  to  any  shop,  called  a  store  in 
America,  and  you  will  find  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  materials 
for  raiment  are  supplied  even  for  sale  by  private  families.  The  linen  of 
Ireland,  the  cottons  of  Lancashire ;  and  almost  every  article  of  dress  and 
of  bed -furniture  sent  from  England,  are  to  be  bought  at  almost  as  low  a 
price  in  America  as  they  are  here  ;  nay,  I  believe,  at  a  lower  price ;  yet, 
the  HOMESPUN,  as  they  call  it  in  America,  is  always  bought  in  pre- 
ference by  those  who  seek  durability  and  utility.  There  is  a  ready  sale 
for  all  these  articles.  This  domestic  manufacturing,  which  took  place 
from  the  earliest  settlement  in  America,  is  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the 
happiness  of  the  people  of  that  country.  The  women  and  children  living 
upon  farms  and  in  cottages,  are  thus  profitably  employed.  The  whole  of 
the  bed-furniture  at  a  farm-house  has,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  been  made 
in  that  house.  The  yarn  for  weaving,  if  not  weaved  in  the  house,  which 
is  frequently  the  case,  is  sent  to  the  weaver,  several  persons  of  whose 
business  are  living  in  almost  every  township. 

My  son  JAMES  tells  us,  that,  during  his  Ride  of  eight  hundred  miles  in 
France — now  this  must  not  be  called  a  puff;  seeing  that  the  last  EDIN- 
BURGH REVIEW  has  quoted  this  little  book  as  to  a  point  of  fact,  relative  to 
the  effect  of  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  entail ;  and,  as  I  will  swear  for  the 
truth  of  the  facts  stated  by  my  Son,  I  may  quote  the  book  as  well  as 
those  Gentlemen. — My  Son  tells  us,  that  he  observed,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  the  country  women  engaged  in  dressing  flax  or  hemp ;  out  at 
the  front  of  their  houses,  spinning,  knitting,  or  making  lace.  This  is  the 
natural  state  of  society.  If  these  women  and  girls  were  not  thus  em- 
ployed, how  differently  would  be  their  situation  !  Accordingly  my  Son 
observed,  that  the  women  and  children  in  the  country  were  never  seen  »  v 
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rags,  nor  the  men  either;  and  that  none  of  them  had  that  look  of  poor- 
ness and  of  misery  that  the  unfortunate  people  of  England  now  have. 

This  domestic  manufacturing  was,  in  the  "dark  ages,"  when  I  was  a 
boy,  carried  on  to  a  similar  extent.  I  have  seen  from  a  dozen  to  fifty 
women  and  girls,  with  their  spinning-wheels  and  knitting-needles,  at 
work  before  their  doors  in  a  summer  afternoon  ;  and  can  YOU,  instead 
of  inventing  "  Oundle  plans,"  and  Tread-mills ;  can  you,  instead  of  en- 
larging jails  and  poor-houses,  not  make  'some  little  effort  to  restore  this 
blessing  of  domestic  manufacturing  to  your  estates  !  What  is  to  prevent 
you  from  causing  the  spinning-wheel  and  the  knitting-needle  to  come 
back  again,  and  to  enable  me,  once  more  in  my  lifetime,  to  get  a  pair  of 
worsted  stockings  that  will  not  be  out  at  the  toes  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week  ?  The  paltry  glazed,  pasted,  sized  stuff'  that  the  poor  women  pur- 
chase for  gowns,  is  the  cause  of  just  so  much  money  being  thrown  away. 
The  frauds  committed  by  the  cotton  factories,  upon  the  negro  wenches, 
and  other  people  in  America  and  elsewhere,  are  committed,  in  an  equal 
degree,  upon  the  poor  people  of  England.  These  cottons  are  no  very 
inadequate  type  of  the  whole  system.  A  glaring  show,  a  tawdry  show; 
but,  at  the  bottom,  weakness  and  worthlessness. 

I  should  not  be  afraid  to  undertake  to  bring  about  a  complete  change 
on  any  large  estate  of  which  I  might  be  the  owner.  A  clue  mixture  of 
gentleness  and  resolution,  where  the  interest  of  the  parties  would  so 
manifestly  and  so  powerfully  come  to  my  assistance,  would  very  soon 
accomplish  my  purpose.  We  have,  God  knows,  seen  Committees  enough 
sitting  to  deliberate  upon  this  unhappy  state  of  the  labouring  classes. 
We  have  paid  for  the  printing  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  volumes  of 
Reports  upon  this  subject,  the  whole  of  which  have  had  not  the  smallest 
effect.  Let  a  Committee  set  about  a  serious  and  honest  inquiry  into  this 
matter;  let  them  suggest  the  well-digested  means  of  restoring  the  domes- 
tic manufacturing  to  the  land,  and  of  breaking  up  the  hells  of  slavery  in 
the  North  ;  let  them  do  this  ;  and  let  them  themselves  earnestly  set  about 
giving  the  example,  and  a  great  deal  will  be  done  towards  making  your 
estates  once  more  worth  possessing  ;  for,  worth  possessing  they  are  not, 
burdened  as  they  are,  with  a  half-naked  and  half-starved  set  of  labourers, 
with  the  terrific  consideration  that  their  lot  is  becoming  daily  worse  and 
worse,  and  that  tranquillity  cannot  be  preserved ;  that  even  safety  to  your 
own  persons  cannot  be  preserved,  without  keeping  up,  in  time  of  peace, 
a  standing  army  far  more  expensive  than  was  ever  before  necessary  in 
time  of  war. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  once  more  press  upon  you  the  fact,  that  you 
cannot  separate  your  fate  from  that  of  your  labourers.  Without  them 
your  lands  are  not  worth  a  straw.  Without  them  you  have  no  estates. 
You  may  suffer  them  to  be  oppressed  to  a  very  great  degree  ;  but,  at  last, 
you  will  find  that  you  yourselves  must  suffer  in  consequence  of  their 
sufferings. 

WM.  COBBETT. 
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TO  MR.   FREDERICK  ROBINSON, 


ON    HIS 


BRAGGING  SPEECH  OF  LAST  YEAR,  ON  THE  PROPOSED  CORN- 
BILL  ;  ON  THE  "  OLD  ROMAN  PLAN  "  ;  AND  ON  THE  STATE  OF 
THE  GOLD  AND  THE  PAPER. 


(Political  Register,  April,  1825.) 


Kensington,  20th  April,  1825. 
SIR, 

When  you  made  your  bragging  speech,  a  speech  at  the  same  time 
so  outrageously  insulting  to  the  country  at  large,  and  particularly  to 
the  advocates  of  Parliamentary  Reform  ;  when  you,  on  the  23rd  of 
February,  1824,  made  that  at  once  ignorant  and  insolent  speech,  I  pledged 
myself  to  stick  to  you,  with  regard  to  the  subjects  comprised  in  that 
speech,  or  alluded  to  on  that  occasion.*  On  the  5th  of  March  of  last 
year;  or,  rather,  in  the  Register  of  that  date,  I  exposed  the  speech  to 
the  just  indignation  of  the  country.  I  answered  all  its  assertions  ;  I 
showed  them  all  to  be  silly  in  the  extreme.  But,  an  occasion  has  now 
arisen  for  returning  to  that  memorable  speech.  Events  are  now  ap- 
proaching us;  and,  they  appear,  indeed,  to  be  nearly  at  hand,  when 
everything  that  I  said  will  be  verified,  and  when  everything  which  you  as- 
serted, will,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  be  completely  falsified. 

The  speech  is  a  thing  never  to  be  forgotten.  We  ought  to  have  it 
constantly  before  us  ;  and  I  shall,  therefore,  insert  here,  that  part  of  it 
which  I  inserted  in  the  afore- mentioned  Register  ;  observing,  however, 
that  I  merely  take  the  thing  as  I  found  it  in  the  Morning  Chronicle 
newspaper,  not  being  certain  that  you  uttered  the  words ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  never  have  seen  the  words  disowned  by  you  or  by  anybody  on 
your  behalf.  Here,  then,  is  a  copy  of  the  speech  to  which  I  have 
alluded. 

"  It  must  be  highly  satisfactory  to  know,  that  the  country  is  at  this  moment  in 
such  a  state  of  cheerful  prosperity — with  an  increasing  revenue,  decreasing 
taxation,  and  a  debt  in  a  course  of  gradual  and  certain  reduction.  (Hear,  hear.) 
We  behold  our  country  daily  growing  in  wealth,  augmenting  in  power,  and  in- 
creasing in  influence  :  -in  wealth,  the  result  of  sound  policy  and  considerate 
legislation  ;  in  power  not  to  be  abused  for  the  purposes  of  tyranny  or  aggrandize- 
ment ;  in  influence,  not  to  be  employed  in  blustering  dictation  and  empty  boasting, 
but  to  produce  a  firm  conviction  among  surrounding  nations  of  the  sincerity  of 
our  professions,  and  of  the  honesty  of  our  conduct.  (Much  cheering.)  That 
sincerity  and  honesty  must  have  the  inevitable  effect  of  producing  in  their  minds 
a  lasting  persuasion  that  the  wealth,  power,  and  influence  of  which  we  are  justly 
proud,  are  the  tests  of  steadfast  friendship,  and  not  the  menacing  instruments 
of  hostility  or  rivalry.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  not,  of  course,  the  arrogance  to 


*  See  Letter  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  p,  367  of  this  Volume.— ED. 
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attribute  these  happy  results  to  any  exertions  of  my  own,  nor  does  His  Majesty's 
Government  claim  the  merit  of  having  brought  the  country  to  this  state  of  con- 
tent and  prosperity ;  many  others,  they  are  satisfied,  hare  at  least  an  equal  right 
to  the  applause  and  gratitude  of  the  nation  :  I  claim  them  not  for  individuals  ; 
I  claim  them  for  Parliament— for  that  calumniated,  that  vilified  Parliament,  which 
we  have  been  told  by  some  is  so  essentially  vicious  in  its  nature  and  in  its  con- 
struction, that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  it  to  extricate  the  kingdom  from  that 
condition  of  distress  and  depression  in  which  it  was  recently  placed.  (Hear,  hear.) 
They  contended,  indeed,  how  truly  the  result  has  shown,  that  in  Parliament  there 
was  nothing  good — that  its  councils  were  venal,  its  Members  corrupt,  and,  in  short, 
that  unless  everything  were  at  once  turned  topsy-turvy,  and  anew  system  of  re- 
presentation established,  the  nation  could  never  be  relieved  from  its  difficulties,  and 
rescued  from  its  dangers.  (Continued  cheers.)  I  say,  and  I  say  it  boldly,  that 
the  present  state  of  the  country  affords  the  best,  because  the  practical  refutation 
of  what  I  maintain  to  be  a  calumny  upon  the  Constitution.  (Hear.)  Parliament, 
the  true  source  of  such  general  happiness,  may  enjoy  the  proud,  the  delightful 
satisfaction  of  looking  round  upon  the /ace  of  a  joyous  country,  smiling  in  plenty, 
and  animated  with  what  I  hope  to  see — unrestricted  industry,  content,  comfort, 
prosperity  and  order,  hand  in  hand,  dispense,  from  the  ancient  portals  of  a  Con- 
stitutional monarchy,  their  inestimable  blessings  among  a  happy,  united,  and,  let 
it  never  be  forgotten,  a  grateful  people.  (Loud  cheers  from  all  sides  of  the 
House.)" 

I  commented  upon  every  proposition  in  this  extract,  I  proved  the  false- 
hood and  the  silliness  of  the  whole  of  them.  But  circumstances  have 
now  arisen ;  events  are  corning1,  which  serve  to  illustrate  and  to  make 
good  what  I  then  said.  There  is  a  clamour  for  a  CORN-BILL :  that  is 
to  say,  for  a  measure  to  make  corn  sell  at  a  lower  price  in  England  than 
it  now  sells  at.  The  prosperity  of  which  you  bragged,  arose  from 
causes  which  have  now  produced  the  necessity  for  a  Corn- Bill.  You 
had,  by  sending  forth  the  paper-money  in  bales  again,  raised  the  price 
of  corn  and  raised  rents.  But,  alas  !  the  happiness  of  a  Right  Honour- 
able Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  not  to  be  quite  complete  any  more 
than  that  of  other  men.  That  which  made  the  landlords  laugh,  had  a 
tendency  to  make  other  classes  cry.  This  high  price  of  corn  with  a  gold 
circulation,  was  utterly  impossible  to  continue  for  any  length  of  time. 
Your  revenue  augmented  in  name,  but  it  is  in  fact  decreased  in  reality. 
The  fundholder  and  the  dead-weight,  together  with  the  cotton-lords  and 
their  slaves,  could  not  live  under  this  agricultural  prosperity.  Therefore, 
there  is  now  a  talk  of  a  Corn- Bill.  You  have  found  out,  that  you  cannot 
keep  corn  at  a  high  price  without  ruin  falling  upon  other  classes  of 
society. 

This  Corn  Bill  is  a  matter  that  touches  you  to  the  quick.  You  cannot 
well  do  without  it ;  and  yet,  you  dare  not  boldly  come  forward  and  pro- 
pose it.  The  jolterheads  and  the  chuckleheads  (who  laughed  at  "  Cob- 
bett  "  last  year)  are  themselves  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  whether  a  Corn 
Bill  be  necessary  for  themselves  or  not ;  for,  some  of  them  have  the  sense 
to  see,  that,  as  the  law  now  stands,  and  with  a  paper-money  continuing 
to  go  forth,  the  ports  will  be  open  before  this  day  twelvemonth.  Either 
way,  the  jolterheads  are  half  ruined  ;  and  the  chuckleheads  will  begin  to 
say,  "  Cobbett  was  right  after  all !  "  If  the  price  of  corn  be  materially 
lowered  ;  and  the  measure  is  of  no  use  unless  it  do  materially  lower  the 
price,  the  landlords  and  farmers  are  again  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  fund- 
holders.  Rents  will  fall ;  or,  rather,  they  will  not  be  to  be  collected  at 
all.  The  last  blow  very  nearly  felled  these  classes  ;  and  one  more  brings 
them  completely  down.  Wheat  can  now  be  purchased  in  the  Baltic  at 
about  25s.  the  Winchester  quarter.  Put  on  a  duty  of  15s.  a  quarter,  and 
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that  brings  English  wheat  down  to  about  5s.  a  bushel,  instead  of  the  9s.  6d. 
at  which  it  is  now  sold.  Nay,  put  on  a  duty  of  20s.  the  Winchester 
quarter  j  and  even  then  the  English  landlord  and  farmer  are  slaughtered. 
Yet,  not  to  admit  foreign  corn  even  at  a  duty  of  20s.  a  quarter,  would 
be  a  pretty  illustration  of  your  "  liberal  system."  You  are  resorting  to 
all  sorts  of  schemes  to  attract  commerce  to  the  country.  That  wise  man, 
your  Right  Honourable  Colleague,  Mr.  HUSKISSON,  is  so  liberal  in  his 
schemes  as  to  enable  any  man  that  has  a  mind  to  do  it,  to  print  English 
books  at  Paris,  and  import  them  and  sell  them  in  England  much  cheaper 
than  he  could  have  them  printed  in  England  ;  he  is  so  very  liberal  that 
he  is  bartering  away  that  great  sinew  of  our  strength,  the  navigation  of 
England,  merely  for  the  sake  of  promoting  the  interests  of  low  and  dirty 
traffic;  but,  what  a  monstrous  thing  would  it  be  to  talk  of  a  liberal  system 
of  commerce ;  to  talk  of  measures  to  promote  the  export  of  manufactures  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  prohibit  food  from  being  brought  in  for  the  use 
of  the  manufacturers,  by  which  prohibition  the  articles  produced  by  them, 
must  be  so  much  enhanced  in  price  as  to  render  it  impossible  that 
foreigners  should  purchase  them  to  anything  like  the  extent  which  they 
otherwise  would  do ! 

Yet,  if  you  lower  the  price  of  food  to  the  manufacturers,  you  ruin  the 
farmers  and  the  landlords;  for,  as  your  liberal  colleague  said,  in  1814, 
"  Englishmen  must  continue  to  eat  dear  bread  as  long  as  her  present  debt 
"  shall  continue  to  exist ;  or  the  owners  of  the  land  or  the  cultivators  of  the 
"  land  must  be  ruined." 

The  interest  of  this  debt  is  not  to  be  paid  while  bread  is  cheap.  There 
were  two  ways  of  getting  rid  of  this  difficulty  :  an  "  equitable  adjustment,'' 
which  would  have  swept  away  a  large  part  of  the  debt,  and  have  enabled 
the  landlords  and  farmers  to  pay  the  taxes  with  wheat  at  four  shillings  a 
bushel,  and  mutton  at  fourpence  a  pound.  Here  would  have  been  a  set- 
tlement :  here  would  have  been  a  permanent  and  safe  remedy  :  we  should 
have  had  a  gold  currency,  the  villages  would  no  longer  have  been  plun- 
dered, a  stop  would  have  been  put  to  the  swellings  of  the  all -corrupting 
and  all-swallowing  Wen,  and,  with  a  little  time,  the  country  would  have 
set  itself  to  rights,  property  would  have  had  something  like  a  fixed  value, 
men  would  have  known  what  they  were  worth ;  they  would  have  known 
how  to  purchase,  how  to  sell,  and  how  to  make  their  wills. 

You,  and  your  eulogized  House  of  Commons,  chose  another  mode  of 
procseding.  Not  daring  to  look  equitable  adjustment  in  the  face  ;  not 
daring  any  longer  to  attempt  to  redeem  the  pledge  given  by  Petl's  Bill ; 
not  daring  to  return  to  that  currency  of  our  ancestors,  which  the  Speaker, 
MANNERS,  told  the  Prince  Regent  in  1819,  that  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  return  to,  and  congratulated  him  on  the  resolution  of  the  Parlia- 
ment to  do  it;  not  daring  to  pursue  this  system,  you  abandoned  it  and 
returned  again  to  the  fallacious,  the  delusive,  not  to  say  fraudulent,  expe- 
riment of  paper-money. 

Pressed  by  the  landlords  and  farmers ;  worried  out  of  your  senses  by 
their  clamours  ;  menaced  daily  and  hourly  by  the  at  once  corrupt  and 
stupid  writers  of  the  London  stock-jobbing  press,  you  fled  from  the  peti- 
tioners of  Kent,  Norfolk,  Hereford,  and  Surrey  ;  and  resorted  to  the 
Small-note  Bill,  which  was,  observe,  a  part  repeal  of  Peel's  Bill,  since  it 
enables  the  Bank  of  England  even  to  make  small  notes,  which  Peel's  Bill 
forbade  ;  and,  from  that  day  to  this,  every  means  in  your  power,  whether 
eiirect  or  indirect,  hus  been  made  use  of  to  add  to  the  quantity  of  the 
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paper.  The  effect  which  this  must  ultimately  have  upon  the  affairs  of 
your  Bank,  I  shall  notice  by-and-by,  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  struggle 
now  going  on  between  the  paper  and  the  gold.  At  present  let  me  ob- 
serve, that  one  effect  of  this  Small-note  Bill  was,  instantly  to  raise  the 
price  of  corn.  Here  was  a  dreadful  injury  committed  against  labourers 
and  servants  of  every  description  ;  against  tradesmen  who  had  debts  upon 
their  books  of  some  time  standing,  and  who  very  soon  had  to  receive  little 
more  than  one-half  of  what  was  actually  due  to  them.  You,  the  friends 
of  commerce  !  Are  you  aware  that,  by  this  very  measure,  you  deducted 
from  the  property  of  all  exporting  merchants  to  an  immense  amount  ?  If 
I  export  a  thousand  pounds  worth  of  goods,  when  wheat  is  at  four  shil- 
lings a  bushel,  and  if  I  receive  payment  for  those  goods,  when  a  clipped 
coin,  or  paper-money,  has  made  the  wheat  eight  shilling's  a  bushel,  I,  in 
fact,  receive  only  five  hundred  pounds  instead  of  receiving  a  thousand. 
This  is  so  plain  a  matter,  that  one  would  think  it  impossible  for  any  sane 
man  not  to  understand  it.  Yet  I  am  quite  serious  when  I  say,  that  I 
believe  that  you  and  your  colleagues  understand  nothing  at  all  of  it.  Not 
that  you  are  incapable  of  understanding  it ;  not  that  I  presume  there  to  be 
any  natural  defect  in  your  minds  ;  but  the  truth  is,  those  minds  are  con- 
tinually employed  in  the  finding  out  of  miserable  expedients  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  the  day,  seeming  to  be  like  those  of  the  two  bricklayers,  one 
of  whom  propped  up  the  wall  with  his  shoulder,  while  the  other  went  to 
get  payment  for  the  job.  Your  system  is  a  system  of  contrivances  ;  a 
system  hostile  to  all  permanency  ;  a  system  of  unfixedness  and  uncer- 
tainty ;  so  that  the  rich  man  of  to-day  does  not  know  that  he  may  not  be 
half  a  beggar  before  the  year  be  out. 

The  "  old  Roman  plan  "  has  just  had,  I  perceive,  a  vote  in  its  favour 
of  30.000/.  In  defiance  of  its  innate  futility  and  profound  folly  having 
been  demonstrated  ;  in  defiance  of  every  thing  to  which  sober  reason 
ought  to  listen,  30,000/.  of  the  money  of  England  appears  to  have  been 
voted  to  enable  philosophers  Morten  and  Peter  to  renew  their  "  experi- 
ments "  of  sending  Irish  people  to  Canada,  at  an  expense  of  HO/.  "2s.  6d. 
a  family,  at  the  least.  Mr.  JOHN  SMITH  is  reported  to  have  said,  upon  this 
occasion,  that  he  would  grant  the  money,  because  it  was  giving  relief  to 
so  many  poor  Irish  people.  Well,  Mr.  SMITH;  but  why  not  give  the 
110/.  2i'.  6d.  to  the  family  in  Ireland  ?  Philosopher  Peter  has  told  you, 
that,  after  the  expending  the  110/.  2s.  6d.  upon  a  family,  the  family  only 
obtain  a  "reasonable  chance"  of  being  able  to  support  themselves  in 
future.  Set  the  paper-mill  to  work,  Mr.  SMITH  ;  give  the  people  no 
money  at  all,  and  they  will,  for  a  time,  do  better  in  Ireland  than  Peter 
will  enable  them  to  do  in  Canada,  though  Peter's  Scotch  brother  is,  I 
believe,  an  Attorney-General  in  that  country,  and  though  the  Scotch 
LORD  DALHOUSIE  is  the  Governor.  Do  you  not  see,  Mr.  SMITH,  that 
these  Irish  become  paupers  in  Canada  ;  that  they  crack  stones  in  that 
terrestrial  paradise  ;  and  that  LORD  DALHOUSIE  gives  money  to  relieve 
them  "  out  of  the  pocket  of  his  Majesty's  Government " ;  that  is  to 
say,  out  of  the  rents,  the  farm -stock,  the  stock-in-trade,  and  the  sweat 
of  labour  in  England  ?  If,  Mr.  SMITH,  Irish  people  are  to  be  relieved 
in  Canada,  out  of  taxes  raised  in  England,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
be  so  condescending  as  to  tell  me  whether  English  money  would  not  be 
better  employed  in  relieving  those  families  in  Ireland,  and  not  keeping 
them  in  Canada  just  until  they  are  able  (and  not  a  moment  longer)  to 
make  their  way  into  the  United  States,  there  to  add  to  the  wealth  and 
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strength  of  our  mo£t  formidable  enemy.     No,  you  will  not  condescend  to 
answer  this  question,  I  know. 

But,  what  is  there  to  prevent  a  law  to  procure  for  the  Irish  people,  who 
may  stand  in  need  of  relief,  effectual  relief  OUT  OF  THE  RENTS  OF 
THE  LANDS  IN  IRELAND?  I  have  never  heard  any  argument 
against  this  proposition.  After  the  plunder  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
poor  in  England,  provision  was  made  for  them,  and  effectual  provision 
too,  because  it  grew  out  of  the  soil.  The  Irish  suffered  as  the  English 
suffered  from  the  horrible  transfer  of  property  ;  but,  though  both  islands 
were  under  one  Sovereign,  a  provision  out  of  the  soil  was  not  made  for 
the  Irish  ;  and  hence,  and  hence  alone,  it  is,  that  that  nation  has  always 
been  in  a  state  of  misery  compared  to  the  English.  There  needs  not, 
after  my  unanswerable  arguments  upon  the  subject,  after  the  testimony 
of  circumstances  and  events  for  three  hundred  years,  after  the  evidences 
furnished  by  the  statute-book :  after  these,  there  wants  nothing  to  prove 
that  a  nation  must  be  miserable,  unless  there  be  ample  provision  for  the 
indigent,  guaranteed  by  the  right  of  possession  to  the  land.  Greatly 
mistaken  are  those  who  imagine  that  the  United  States  of  America 
present  an  exception  to  this  maxim.  Every  inch  of  land,  every  house 
in  that  country,  is  liable  to  assessments  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  In 
every  country  in  Christendom,  Ireland  excepted,  care  has  been  taken  to 
provide,  in  some  shape  or  other,  and  effectually  to  provide,  for  the  relief 
of  the  indigent. 

And,  why  is  poor  Ireland  to  form  the  solitary  exception  ?  Why  are 
its  landholders  (clerical  and  lay)  to  take  all  away  ?  Why  are  they  to  be 
exempted  from  a  regulation  which  Blackstone  says  has  its  foundation  in 
the  very  principles  of  civil  society?  But,  if  they  will  not  contribute 
to  the  relief  of  the  indigent  who  till  their  estates  ;  if  they  will  not  give 
a  portion  of  their  income  to  sustain  those,  the  marrow  of  whose  bones 
has  been  wasted  in  making  them  opulent ;  if  they  will  not  give  a  part  of 
their  immense  havings  to  conciliate  the  good-will,  to  prevent  the  hatred 
and  the  vengeance  of  their  suffering  poor,  why,  in  the  name  of  reason 
and  of  justice,  are  the  people  of  England  to  be  taxed  to  obtain  them 
security  from  that  vengeance  !  No :  leave  them  to  themselves ;  leave 
them  to  their  system  of  refusal,  and  let  them,  unpitied,  incur  all  the  con- 
sequences, however  terrible.  Is  it  not  a 'shame,  that  so  fine  a  country  as 
Ireland,  inhabited  by  so  laborious  a  people,  fruitful  as  it  is  in  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth,  should  present  a  spectacle  which  makes  us  actually 
turn  away  our  sight !  This  is  the  way  to  relieve  Ireland  to  a  certain 
extent,  at  any  rate  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  if^relieve  the  poor  Irish  we  must, 
is  it  not  something  very  little  short  of  insanity  to  talk  of  relieving  them 
by  sending  a  few  families  to  Canada,  with  a  sum  of  expenses  caused  by 
each  family  that  would  really  be  a  fortune  if  paid  to  them  in  Ireland. 

Before  this  thirty  thousand  pounds  had  been  voted  by  me,  I  should 
have  asked  philosophers  Horton  and  Peter  whether  they  meant  to  export 
this  time  also  two  men  to  a  woman  ;  and  whether  they  meant  to  take  out 
no  aged  and  infirm  persons.  The  last  "experiment"  did,  they  tell  us, 
fail.  Well,  if  that  "  experiment  "  failed,  how  are  we  to  suppose  that 
another  will  succeed;  and  especially  if  philosophers  Horton  and  Peter 
take  out  a  due  proportion  of  women,  who  cannot  fell  woods  and  crack 
stones ;  and  also  a  due  proportion  of  aged  and  infirm  persons.  The 
thing  is  monstrous  altogether.  To  put  the  Burdett  Roman  plan  into 
execution,  you  must  take  away  a  million  of  people  at  least ;  and  here, 
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upon  their  own  showing1,  there  are  more  than  twenty-two  millions  of 
money  requirrdl  And  this  you  will  observe/for  no  earthly  purpose,  as 
is  alleged,  except  that  of  causing  capital  to  flow  into  Ireland.  I  observed 
before  on  the  supreme  folly  ;  on  the  monstrous  madness  of  such  a  project. 
I  would  fain  hope  that  the  whole  project  will  at  once  be  abandoned  ;  but  of 
those  who  can  entertain  such  a  project,  only  for  one  single  moment,  any 
thing  may  fairly  be  presumed,  and  almost  any  thing-  may  be  expected. 

I  have  now  to  speak  of  the  state  of  the  gold  and  'the  paper.  Ah  ! 
Mr.  FREDERICK  ROBINSON,  to  make  use  of  the  original  saying  of  CASTLE- 
REAGH  (who  cut  his  own  throat  at  North  Cray,  in  Kent),  you  hallooed 
before  you  were  out  of  the  wood.  I  told  you,  in  the  Register  of  the  6th 
of  March  last,  that  you  played  a  desperate  game  ;  that  you  thought,  that 
wheat  could,  upon  an  average  of  years,  be  twice  the  price  here  that  it  was 
in  France ;  that  this  delusion  must  lead  to  your  ruin  ;  that  it  must  pro- 
duce a  stoppage  at  the  Bank,  or  a  total  breaking  up  of  the  country 
bankers ;  that,  yet,  you  were  compelled  to  resort  to  the  paper,  or  to  come 
to  the  dreaded  equitable  adjustment;  that  another  year  of  low  prices 
would  have  produced  the  blowing  up  of  the  Borough  system  ;  that  your 
danger  was  still  greater  on  the  other  side,  for,  that  another  stoppage  at 
the  mother  Bank  was  the  end  of  your  affair ;  that,  nevertheless,  that 
stoppage  must  come,  unless  you  repealed  the  Small-note  Bill ;  that  that 
Bill  would  soon  inundate  the  country  with  paper,  and  (now  mark  me) 
would  send  the  gold  out  of  the  country,  as  it  was  sent  by  the  issues  of 
paper-money  in  1817. 

This  is  what  I  told  you  a  very  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth  ago. 
And,  IS  NOT  THE  GOLD  GOING  OUT  OF  THE  COUNTRY? 
You  know  it  is,  as  well  as  I  do  ;  and,  the  questions  now  are,  whether  you 
will  be  able  to  put  a  stop  to  its  flight,  and  what  will  be  the  consequences, 
if  you  were  to  succeed  in  putting  a  stop  to  its  flight.  My  opinion  is, 
that,  after  producing  dreadful  ruin  amongst  merchants  and  traders,  by  an 
attempt  to  put  a  stop  to  its  flight;  after  breaking  up  fifty  or  sixty  thou- 
sand farmers,  you  will  find  that  you  cannot  succeed.  I  have  before  ob- 
served, that  you,  of  Whitehall,  are  not  a  very  far-seeing  race  ;  that  your 
measures  are  calculated  for  the  day ;  and  that  you  very  seldom  think 
about  anything  beyond  it.  Be  it  known  to  you,  then,  that  issues  of  paper- 
money  do  not  produce  their  effect  all  of  a  sudden.  We  saw  that  the 
Bank  stoppage  of  1 797  was  produced  by  issues  of  several  years  before. 
The  great  issues  of  1817  did  not  produce  their  shock  until  1819.  The 
issues,  therefore,  of  the  fall  of  1823,  and  1824,  are  only  now  beginning 
to  be  felt  in  their  effects.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  it  takes  a  consider- 
able time  before  commercial  transactions  have  a  decided  and  visible  effect 
upon  the  exchanges.  However,  whatever  may  be  the  reasons  ;  whatever 
you  may  think  of  the  matter,  the  fact  you  cannot  deny ;  that  the  gold  is, 
at  this  moment,  going  out  of  the  country  at  a  great  rate,  and  that  the 
mother  Bank  is  endeavouring  to  check  the  flight,  by  drawing  in  its  paper, 
through  the  means  of  a  diminution  of  its  discounts. 

Those  who  deal  in  gold  and  silver  are  the  cunningest  of  all  the  sons  of 
the  devil.  They  know,  to  the  thousandth  part  of  a  farthing,  what  will 
answer  their  purpose  and  what  will  not.  To  talk  to  such  a  race  about 
love  of  country,  public  good,  is  like  making  use  of  to  them  the  whistling 
of  blackbirds  or  thrushes.  If  they  could  melt  down  their  own  mothers 
into  ingots  of  gold,  they  would  do  it.  Let  no  one  suppose  that  they  will 
not  perceive  when  gold  can  be  sent  away  with  a  profit ;  and  that  they  will 
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not  do  it  to  whatever  extent  they  are  able.  They  are  going1  at  this  mo- 
ment, carrying-  in  the  notes  and  taking-  away  bag-sfull  of  gold.  Can  you 
stop  this,  Mr.  Frederick  Robinson  ?  And,  especially,  will  you  be  able  to 
stop  it  when  it  has  gone  on  a  little  further  ?  I  do  not  believe  that  you 
can  stop  it;  but,  I  well  know,  that  you  cannot  stop  it  without  a  very 
great  reduction  of  the  quantity  of  the  paper-money.  It  is  pretty  notorious 
that  the  country  bankers,  which  were  engaged  in  the  rag  trade  previous 
to  the  passing  of  the  Small-note  Bill,  have  more  than  doubled  the 
quantity  of  the  paper  which  they  had  out  previous  to  the  passing  of  that 
Bill ;  and  it  is  equally  notorious  that  the  number  of  the  ragmen  has  been 
greatly  added  to  since  that  time.  The  quantity  of  paper  afloat  is,  there- 
fore, pretty  nearly  as  great  as  it  was  during  the  Bank  stoppage.  People 
have  a  right  to  demand  gold  of  all  bankers  ;  but,  all  about  the  country, 
the  bankers  are  the  bashaws  over  every  body  in  the  middle  and  lower 
ranks  of  life.  The  parson,  the  dead-weight  man,  the  fundholder,  the 
tax-eater :  these  are  all  stanch  friends  of  the  paper.  If  a  tradesman  were 
to  demand  gold  of  any  of  them,  they  would  discard  him  instantly.  The 
farmer  is,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  accommodated  by  the  ragman.  He, 
therefore,  dares  not  talk  of  gold  ;  and,  as  to  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
they  are  in  a  state  very  little  better.  Many  of  the  big  fishes  amongst 
them  have  actually  their  estates  mortgaged  to  the  mother  Bank ;  and, 
very  few  of  the  rest  of  them  can  rub  along  without  the  assistance  of  the 
ragman.  Thus,  dp  circumstances  have  the  force  of  law,  every  where  but 
just  in  London. 

In  consequence  of  this,  the  rags  are  spread  again  all  over  the  kingdom; 
and,  spread  they  must  continue  to  be,  or  wheat  must  come  down  to  four 
shillings  a  bushel.  I  question  whether  the  mother  Bank,  if  stoutly  pushed 
(as  she  probably  will  be),  could  save  herself;  for,  as  I  observed  before, 
she  drew  in  in  great  haste  in  1797  and  1818 ;  but  that  did  not  save  her. 
On  both  those  occasions,  laws  were  passed  in  great  haste  to  protect  her. 
But,  even  if  the  old  mother  of  all  the  mischief  could  save  herself,  she 
could  only  do  it  by  those  very  means  that  would  blow  up  the  country, 
banks.  These  banks,  as  well  as  the  old  mother  herself,  are  now  liable 
to  be  called  upon  for  gold !  And,  though  for  the  reasons  which  I  have 
just  stated,  the  tradesmen,  the  mechanics,  the  farmers,  the  noblemen,  the 
gentlemen,  the  " dead- weight,"  the  parsons,  and  all  the  tax-eaters: 
though  they,  by  compulsion  some,  and  by  good-will  others,  all  take  and 
circulate  the  paper,  and  never  go  to  ragmen  to  demand  gold  for  it : 
though  they  do  this  now,  they  would  not  do  it  if  there  came  to  be  any 
thing  like  an  alarm ;  and,  that  alarm  will  certainly  come  if  the  exchanges 
get  a  little  more  against  us,  and  if  the  exportation  of  gold  becomes 
matter  of  general  notoriety. 

You  are  such  wise  people  at  Whitehall,  that  it  would  be  almost  criminal 
to  suppose,  that  you  had  not  some  plan  ready  in  case  this  alarm  should 
take  place.  You  will  say  as  you  said  not  many  weeks'  back,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  making  your  budget  speech,  that  you  are  right  and  that  I  am 
wrong.  You  said,  in  substance  (I  have  not  the  Report  before  me),  that 
you  had  a  statement  of  the  most  prosperous  financial  state  of  the  coun- 
try to  lay  before  the  thrice  honourable  House  ;  that  you  were,  however, 
aware,  that  there  were  persons,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  who 
looked  upon  this  prosperity  as  not  being  entirely  solid;  that  you  were 
convinced  that  such  persons  were  deceived,  and  that  this  financial  pros- 
perity was  like  the  "  munition  of  rocks."  Whether  you  actually  said 
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munition  of  rocks,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say ;  but  I  know  that  you  ex- 
hausted pretty  nearly  the  whole  vocabulary  of  Whitehall  in  describing  the 
wonderful  solidity  of  your  "prosperity."  You  will,  therefore,  say  (for 
it  takes  a  great  deal  to  cure  you)  that  you  were  right  and  that  I  am  wrong; 
but  if  I  should  be  right,  then  what  will  you  do  ?  What  is  your  plan  ? 
How  will  you  save  your  concern  ? 

The  old  mother  of  mischief  cannot  draw  in  her  paper  to  any  extent 
without  producing  a  great  drawing-in  on  the  part  of  the  country  ragmen, 
who,  the  moment  there  is  a  run  upon  them  for  gold,  will  be  all  frightened 
out  of  their  senses.  Draw  in,  did  I  say  ?  They  cannot  draw  in  to  any 
extent.  What  gold  have  they  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  notes  ? 
All  the  gold  in  France,  added  to  our  own,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  pay 
off  their  paper.  One  of  two  things,  however,  must  happen  :  they  would 
get  the  gold  or  they  would  not.  If  they  get  the  gold,  they  must  get  it 
from  the  old  mother,  and  by  that  means  break  her  :  if  they  get  it  not, 
they  must  break  up  themselves. 

"Either  way  they  are  sped."  Their  paper  ceases  to  circulate;  the 
quantity  of  money  afloat  is  diminished  ;  and  wheat  comes  back  to  four 
shillings  a  bushel !  Wheat  at  four  shillings  a  bushel,  any  more  than 
Satan  himself,  Whitehall  dares  not  face.  Yet,  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
Why,  if  the  gold  go ;  if  it  continue  to  be  justifiable  to  send  gold  out  of 
the  country,  the  old  prohibitory  laws,  with  additional  rigour,  must  be  re- 
newed ;  and  even  that  will  not  do,  for  the  thing  will  soon  break  out  into 
two  prices  ;  and  that  is  the  grave  of  your  system.  I  take  it,  then,  that 
paper-money  must  become,  in  some  shape  or  other,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  a  LEGAL  TENDER.  I  hear  people  say  that  you  will  rather 
suffer  martyrdom  than  gratify  me  by  another  Bank  Restriction  Act.  I 
have  a  great  opinion  of  the  sturdiness  of  Whitehall  upon  this  score  ;  but, 
I  have  a  still  greater  opinion  of  the  power  of  circumstances  over  White- 
hall, W7heat  at  four  shillings  a  bushel  I  say  it  dare  not  face  ;  and  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  there  must  be  something  like  a  legal  tender  of  paper- 
money  or  wheat  at  four  shillings  a  bushel,  which  is  much  about  the  gold 
price,  and  to  that  it  must  come  if  gold  continue  to  be  legally  demanded. 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  would  advise  my  readers  to  get  gold  and  keep  it. 
To  get  gold  while  they  can ;  for  let  them  remember  that  legal  tender 
comes  like  a  thief  in  the  night.  That  in  1797  the  Bank  paid  gold  on 
the  Saturday  :  an  Order  of  Council  issued  on  the  Sunday,  and  the  poor 
creatures  went  away  chap-fallen.  In  1819,  gold  was  to  be  had  at  the 
Bank  as  may  be  to-day  :  two  days  afterwards,  payment  in  gold  was  put 
a  stop  to ;  though  the  payment  was  only  of  small  notes  of  a  certain  date. 
A  legal  tender  ccmes,  therefore,  like  a  thief  in  the  night.  A  few  hocus- 
pocus  words  changes  our  gold  into  paper.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
people  will  go  and  knock  at  the  doors  of  the  country  bankers,  and  make 
them  surrender,  until  the  people  really  see  their  danger.  One  could 
expect,  however,  that  some  few  men  would  have  sense  enough  to  perceive 
what  is  coming  ;  and  the  moment  they  do  perceive  it,  and  act  upon  the 
discovery,  they  will  have  imitators  in  great  abundance. 

The  system  now  going  on,  all  over  the  country,  is  a  system  of  antici- 
pation. If  a  farmer  wants  to  buy  farming-stock,  he  goes  and  borrows 
paper  of  the  country  banker.  This  fellow  gets  5  per  cent,  interest, 
which  is  more  than  he  can  get  in  any  other  way ;  and,  very  frequently, 
he  gets  it  without  possessing  anything  for  his  paper.  As  long  as  such  a 
system  can  last,  it  will  make  a  show ;  it  will  create  what  very  silly  men 
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look  upon  as  proofs  of  public  prosperity.  All  these  immense  streets  that 
we  see  rising-  up  about  the  Wen,  are  mere  creatures  of  paper- money.  Let 
the  paper-money  blow  up  and  clown  come  the  streets.  It  cannot  last  but 
for  a  certain  time  ;  and,  that  time,  even  war  wholly  out  of  the  question, 
cannot  be  long-. 

It  is  curious  enough  that,  while  we  know  that  the  gold  has  began  to  depart ; 
and  while  we  know  that  this  has  been  caused  by  the  Small-note  Bill :  it 
is  curious,  that  while  we  know  this,  measures  are  continually  adopted  for 
facilitating-  the  issues  of  paper-money,  and,  of  course,  for  increasing-  its 
quantity.  An  Act  was  passed  last  year  for  enabling-  a  very  numerous 
class  of  persons  to  be  bankers,  and  to  issue  notes  in  Ireland,  which  per- 
sons could  not  issue  notes  before  that  Act  was  passed.  The  Bank  of  Ire- 
land is,  we  read,  establishing-  Branch  Banks  about  the  country.  The 
blowing-up  of  this  system  would  produce  dreadful  mischiefs  in  England ; 
but,  what  pen  or  tongue  can  describe  the  horrible  calamities  which  it 
would  produce  in  Ireland  ? 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Frederick  Robinson,  let  me  tell  you  of  something-, 
of  which,  I  dare  say,  you  know  very  little,  and  which,  nevertheless,  is  of 
great  consequence  to  you  and  your  system ;  namely,  that  the  United 
States  of  America  are  surpassing-  even  you  in  their  issues  of  paper-money. 
During  the  last  winter,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  seems 
to  have  done  little  else  than  pass  Acts  to  extend  the  circulation  of  paper- 
money.  Not  a  bit  of  silver  or  of  gold  is  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  country. 
The  thing-  is  just  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  there  just  previous  to 
the  last  war.  Their  system  blew  up  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  ag-ain  in 
1819.  Whenever  we  draw  in  here  as  we  did  in  1814,  and  1818,  we 
blow  the  Yankee  paper  up  ;  because  their  paper  is  bottomed,  for  the  most 
part,  on  the  credit  which  they  obtain  from  England.  Your  liberal  and 
wise  colleague  may  remember,  perhaps,  how  Peel's  Bill  smashed  the 
American  merchants,  and  smashed  the  English  exporters  to  America.* 
I  think  that  Jonathan,  if  pushed  a  little,  will  come  to  "equitable  adjust- 
ment "  with  as  little  ceremony  as  may  be  ;  and  this  may  serve  as  a  cau- 
tion to  all  those,  who  have  what  they  call  money  in  the  American  funds. 
If  we  blow  up,  the  Americans  blow  up  to  a  certainty ;  but,  as  their  general 
Government  always  takes  care  to  hold  in  its  hands  the  power  of  demand- 
ing- its  taxes  in  hard  money,  there  will  be  less  of  explosion  with  regard  to 
the  Government  there  than  here. 

Finally,  let  me  observe,  that  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  this  is  the  last 
trial  of  paper-money  in  England.  Anything  like  Bank  Restriction,  or 
legal  tender,  would  make  people  see  that  the  system  was  never  more  to  be 
relied  on.  And  yet  it  is  this  very  paper  to  which  you  owe  all  your  strength. 
Let  that  fall,  and  we  shall  have  Parliamentary  Reform,  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation, no  Sunday  Tolls,  and  none  of  those  other  Acts  which  press  the 
middle  class  of  the  people  down  amongst  the  paupers.  It  is  the  root  of 
all  evil :  it  has  done  more  mischief  than  any  other  invention  of  the  devil ; 
and  the  day  of  its  destruction  will  be  the  day  of  a  jubilee  for  the  whole 
human  race. 

WM.  COBBETT. 


The  same  thing  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1837,— ED. 
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Kensington,  26th  April,  1825. 

THE  cry  for  an  alteration  in  the  Corn  Bill,  or,  rather,  Law,  is  very 
loud  ;  and,  except  amongst  the  farmers  and  landlords,  very  general.  All 
other  classes  are  crying  out  for  cheap  bread  ;  and,  observe,  cheap  bread 
implies  cheap  meat.  And  it  does  seem  monstrous,  that  the  Government 
should  be  praised  to  the  skies  for  its  liberal  principles  of  commerce  ;  for 
its  efforts  to  add  to  the  quantity  of  exports  by  means  of  duties  taken  from 
imports,  while  it  insists  upon  excluding  food,  which  might  be  obtained  at 
half  our  present  prices. 

But  this  is  a  view  of  the  matter  wholly  erroneous :  it  contains  not  one 
correct  idea.  The  corn  is  called  dear  because  the  price  of  it  is  higher 
than  the  price  of  corn  abroad.  We  do  not  call  any  other  thing  dear  on 
that  account.  Butter,  cheese,  glass,  mustard,  vinegar,  tea,  sugar,  and 
many  other  things  are  higher  priced  here  than  they  are  abroad  ;  and  yet 
there  is  no  new  law  called  for  with  regard  to  them.  /  am  for  open,  ports 
for  corn ;  but  my  reasons  are  altogether  different  from  those  of  the 
persons  who  now  cry  so  loudly  for  a  new  Corn  Bill. 

Before  we  call  for  cheap  corn,  there  are  some  things  for  us  to  inquire 
into,  relative  to  the  cause  of  its  now  being  dear.  It  was  not  dear  in  1822  : 
it  was  then  "cheap,"  as  it  was  called.  Since  that  year  the  law  has  been 
new-modelled  ;  the  import  price  has  been  lowered ;  yet  the  corn  is  now 
called  dear.  The  ports  have  been  closed  ever  since  the  early  part  of  1819. 
They  have  been  closed  during  six  years.  And  as  corn  has  been  quite 
cheap  enough  during  a  part  of  that  period,  why  are  we  not  to  suppose, 
that  it  may  get  to  be  cheap  again,  without  an  alteration  in  the  law  ?  It 
would,  I  imagine,  be  very  difficult  for  any  of  the  cheap- corn  people  to 
answer  this  question ;  and,  if  they  cannot  answer  it,  upon  what  ground 
is  it  that  they  petition  for  an  opening  of  the  ports  to  foreign  corn  ? 
WEBB  HALL  thought,  that  the  very  smell  of  the  bonded  corn  made  the 
English £orn  "cheap."  But  we  have  seen  it  become  "  dear,"  in  spite 
of  that  smell. 

The  cause  of  the  present  high  price  cannot,  then,  have  been  produced 
by  any  thing  that  has  been  done  relative  to  foreign  corn  ;  and,  observe, 
unless  these  petitioners  can  make  it  out,  and  quite  clearly  too,  that  the 
present  high  price  has  been  produced  by  the  excluding  of  foreign  corn, 
they  must  be  silent  on  the  present  subject  of  their  complaints.  One 
would  think,  that  there  is  before  their  eyes  quite  enough  to  convince  any 
rational  beings,  that  the  high  price  of  corn  has  not  been  produced  by  the 
cause  against  which  they  now  petition.  Mutton,  beef,  veal,  pigs,  horses, 
cows,  sheep,  lambs,  underwood,  timber,  wool,  have  all  become  nearly 
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double  the  price  that  they  bore  in  1822,  when  Sir  THOMAS  LETHBRIDGE 
put  on  his  white  hat.*  And  we  well  know,  that  the  ports  have  been  shut 
against  these.  They  all  keep  pretty  exact  pace  with  the  bushel  of  wheat ; 
and  yet,  what  has  the  foreign  market  to  do  with  them  ?  If  men  exer- 
cised, upon  these  subjects,  their  usual  sense  and  reason,  would  not  these 
notorious  truths  make  them  hesitate,  before  they  ascribe  the  high  price  of 
corn  to  non-importation  from  abroad  ?  Bread  is  truly  enough  called  the 
staff  of  life ;  but,  observe,  its  amount  is  small  compared  with  that  of 
meat,  horses,  butter,  cheese,  and  wool.  Why  rest  the  complaint  upon 
bread  alone  ?  Why  not  include  all  these  articles  ?  Why  not,  at  any 
rate,  endeavour  to  show,  that  it  is  the  non-importation  which  has  caused 
the  high  price  even  of  corn  alone  ?  For,  unless  you  can  show  that,  on 
what  ground  can  you  demand  an  importation  in  the  way  of  relief? 

If  the  "  dearth,"  as  it  is  presumed  to  be,  arose  from  short  crops  ;  if 
there  were  a  scarcity  of  the  article ;  then,  indeed,  it  might  be  unneces- 
sary to  make  further  inquiry  into  causes,  and  men  might  reasonably  call 
for  aid  from  abroad.  But  there  is  no  such  scarcity.  The  crops  have 
been  fair  average  crops  ever  since  the  day  when  our  great  Prime  Minister 
stated  the  evils  of  the  country  to  have  arisen  out  of  "  surplus  produce." 
This  being  undeniable,  and  the  ports  never  having  been  open  all  the 
while,  what  ground  can  any  one  have  to  call  now  for  importation  of  corn  ? 
At  least,  what  ground  can  he  have,  unless  upon  a  better  showing  of 
causes  than  any  of  the  petitioners  have  yet  attempted  to  produce  ? 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  these  : — 

1.  That  the  ports  have  been  closed  ever  since  1819,  inclusive. 

2.  That  wheat  was  at  9s.  6d.  a  bushel  in  1819. 
,    3.  That  wheat  was  at  4s.  a  bushel  in  1822. 

4.  That  it  is  at  9s. '6d.  a  bushel  in  1825. 

5.  In  1822,  the  country  was  in  deep  distress. 

6.  In  1825,  the  country  is  (to  use  Mr.  CANNING'S  phrase)   "  outgrown 
by  prosperity." 

These  facts  are  wholly  undeniable,  except  the  last,  and  that  fact  Mr. 
ALDERMAN  THOMPSON,  who  is  one  of  the  head  petitioners,  will,  I  suppose, 
be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  deny.  And  if  these  facts  be  undeniable, 
upon  what  ground  does  Mr.  ALDERMAN  THOMPSON  petition  ?  He  is,  I 
hear,  a  talking  man  ;  but  he  will,  I  imagine,  find  it  very  difficult  to  make 
his  petition  out  to  contain  a  fair  and  reasonable  proposition,  unless  he 
can  deny  the  above  facts,  which  I  am  sure  (except  the  last)  he  cannot ; 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  not  deny  that. 

Now,  then,  let  us  take  the  true  view  of  the  matter;  let  us  see  what  it 
is  that  has  raised  the  price  of  corn.  Let  us  look  at  the  real  cause  of  this 
presumed  dearth;  and,  then,  we  shall  soon  find,  that  importation  is  not 
the  remedy ;  but,  that  importation,  unaccompanied  with  other,  and  most 
important  measures,  would  plunge  the  country  into  distress  far  greater 
than  that  of  1822. 

In  order  to  open  the  way  to  the  view  that  I  am  now  about  to  take  of 
the  matter,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back,  and  give  a  history  of  this 
Corn  affair  for  twenty  years  past.  The  price  of  corn,  owing,  for  a  short 
time,  partly  to  a  damaged  crop,  became  very  high  in  1800  and  1801, 


*  A  White  Hat.  at  this  time,  was  considered  the  egiblem  of  Radicalism. — 
ED. 
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when  it  rose,  at  one  time,  to  about  twenty  shillings  a  bushel.  Importa- 
tion was,  then,  not  only  allowed,  but  it  was  accompanied  with  a  premium. 
The  peace  of  Amiens  came  just  after  this,  and  there  came  with  it  a  plen- 
tiful crop.  Added  to  this  crop  was  a  great  drawing -in  of  the  paper- 
money  :  so  that,  altogether,  the  price  of  corn  was  brought  very  low ;  and, 
though  the  Debt  and  taxes  were  nothing  compared  to  what  SNAP  PERCEVAL 
and  his  partners  made  them,  there  must  have  been  a  Corn  Bill  even  then, 
or  a  total  ruin  of  the  landlords  and  farmers,  if  ADDINGTON  had  not  got 
into  the  war  again.  But,  and  I  beg  the  reader  to  mark  this,  there  was 
of  late  years,  no  law  to  prevent  the  importation  of  corn,  until  the  year 
1815.  The  ports  were  always  open  ;  and,  with  these  open  ports,  corn 
was  always  sufficiently  high  in  price,  not  to  satisfy  the  land-people  (for  it 
takes  a  great  deal  to  do  that),  but  to  prevent  them  from  grumbling;  and 
that  is  as  much  as  any  reasonable  man  can  ever  hope  to  do.  Yet,  though 
the  price  of  corn  was  generally  very  high,  from  1795  to  the  beginning 
of  the  new  war,  nobody  ever  complained  of  it.  It  was  not  looked  upon 
as  an  evil.  Every  thing  was  high  in  price,  and  corn  went  along  with 
other  things. 

But,  when  the  next  peace  came,  the  "  wisdom  of  Parliament "  had 
added  about  four  hundred  millions  more  to  what  is  called  the  National 
Debt ;  and,  now  it  became  necessary  to  make  a  formal  break,  or  to  return 
to  gold.  The  law,  as  it  then  stood,  compelled  the  mother  Bank  to  pay 
in  gold  in  six  months  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  This  was  not  done. 
Acts  were  passed  to  give  it  time.  But,  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  for 
the  terrible  duty ;  and  this  preparation  threw  the  land-people  into  the 
utmost  confusion.  There  must,  however,  be  an  open  bankruptcy,  or 
gold.  Yet,  this  could  not  be  without  one  of  two  things;  a  sweeping 
away  of  a  large  part  of  the  Debt ;  or,  the  ruin  of  the  land-people,  who 
had  done  very  well  with  high  taxes  and  high  prices,  but  who  could  not 
do  with  high  taxes  and  low  prices.  The  Government  had  not  the  cou- 
rage to  make  an  "equitable  adjustment,"  as  it  might  have  done  then. 
Its  supporters  and  its  hirelings  talked  as  big  as  ever  about  its  honour  and 
its  good  faith  ;  though  it  was  by  no  means  good  faith  to  make  the 
people  pay  back  in  hard  money  that  which  had  been  borrowed  for  them 
in  paper.  To  avoid  the  performance  of  this  sacred  duty,  the  Government 
resorted  to  the  miserable  scheme  of  a  Corn  Bill ;  and,  for  the  first  time 
for  many  years,  passed  a  law  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  corn,  unless 
when  corn  in  the  country  should  be  at  a  certain  price.  It  was  soon 
found  that  this  measure  was  wholly  unavailing,  though  it,  doubtless,  had 
some  effect;  but  this  was  the  first  Corn  Bill,  brought  in  in  1814  and 
passed  in  1 815.* 

In  spite  of  this  miserable  attempt  to  prevent  that  equitable  adjustment, 
such  as  bankrupts  come  to,  and  which  is  the  only  efficient  remedy  for 
want  of  means  to  pay  in  full ;  in  spite  of  this,  the  Bank  continued  to  pre- 
pare for  gold  payments,  prices  continued  to  decline,  and  by  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1816,  the  landlords  and  farmers  were  reduced  to  the 
utmost  distress.  They  were  in  no  distress  so  long  as  there  were  no  pre- 
parations for  paying  in  gold.  Nothing  could  be  more  prosperous  than 
their  affairs  ;  though,  observe,  the  ports  continued  open  for  corn  during 


*  See  Mr.  COBBETT'S  papers  on  the  Corn  Bill  of  1815,  Vol.  IV.  of  this  work, 
pp.  320  to  348.— ED. 
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the  whole  of  the  time,  and,  of  course,  there  was  no  petitioning1  against 
Corn  Bills.  In  the  early  part  of  1817,  the  Government  was  exceedingly 
embarrassed ;  for,  though  the  mother  Bank  was  still  protected  against 
the  demands  of  cash  payments,  she  was  still  holding  herself  in  a  state  of 
preparation  to  meet  those  payments  as  far  as  she  could.  The  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  get  rid  of  embarrassments  for  the  moment,  caused  a 
large  issue  of  paper  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1817 ;  and,  the  conse- 
quence of  that  was,  great  relief  to  the  land-people,  very  high  prices  in 
1  8]  8,  in  spite  of  a  crop  finer  than  any  that  the  country  had  almost  ever 
seen.  The  Corn  Bill  of  1815  remained  in  force;  but  so  high  were  the 
prices,  that  early  in  1819  the  ports  became  open,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
corn  was  introduced. 

Now,  however,  in  this  memorable  year,  1819,  the  year  of  the  Man- 
chester slaughter,  and  the  year  of  the  Six  Acts,  the  same  Parliament  did, 
in  its  wisdom,  resolve  that  it  would  once  more  return  "  to  the  currency  of 
our  ancestors."  To  foresee  the  consequences  of  this  was  by  no  means 
difficult.  Payments  in  cash  were  to  begin  on  the  1st  of  May,  1823. 
Every  thing  prepared  itself  for  an  awful  epoch.  The  paper  grew  less  and 
less ;  the  country  banks  grew  less  in  number ;  rents  fell,  farmers  broke, 
landlords  sold  their  estates,  heirs  thought  themselves  fortunate  not  to 
have  to  pay  more  than  they  received  ;  a  whimpering  began  to  be  heard 
in  181 9;  in  1820,  it  became  a  cry ;  in  1821,  a  howl  ;  in  1822,  a  yelling 
and  a  bellowing  that  frightened  even  Castlereagh,  and  seemed  to  make 
even  our  famous  Prime  Minister  himself  begin  to  think.  Yet,  observe, 
the  ports  were  stiil  closed ;  they  had  been  firmly  closed  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  1819.  There  was  no  petitioning  against  Corn  Bills.  The 
Corn  Bill  was  in  full  vigour,  and,  since  its  enactment,  wheat  had  fallen 
from  9s.  6d.  to  4s.  a  bushel. 

What  was  now  to  be  done,  then  ?  Looking  back  to  1815,  we  find  that 
a  Corn  Bill  had  been  preferred  to  equitable  adjustment.  The  Corn  Bill, 
though  it  must  have  done  something,  had  not  saved  the  landlords  one 
hour.  It  was  the  paper  money  that  was  wanted,  and  not  a  Corn  Bill. 
The  wheat  had  come  to  four  shillings  a  bushel  with  a  Corn  Bill  in  force. 
Gold  was  not  yet  actually  forthcoming.  That  was  not  to  be  the  case  for 
some  months  to  come.  Yet  the  yelling  and  howling  were  insupportable  ; 
and,  if  it  had  but  continued  but  a  little  longer,  even  the  stoutest  of  the 
landed  advocates  for  national  faith  would  have  ranged  themselves  under 
the  banners  of  equitable  adjustment.  Indeed,  this  celebrated  phrase  was 
not  mine,  but  belonged  to  Mr.  EDMUND  WODEHOUSE,  one  of  the  stanchest 
of  all  the  stanch  supporters  of  the  Government. 

What  was  now  to  be  done,  then  ?  We  were  now  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1822,  and  gold  was  actually  to  come  out  on  the  next  month  of  May.  A 
Corn  Bill  had  been  tried,  and  it  had  had  very  little  effect.  What,  then,  was 
to  be  done  ?  Nothing  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  but  paper  could  give 
tie  system  a  reprieve.  Under  the  name  of  a  Small-note  Bill,  the  paper 
was  resorted  to  :  not  a  paper  of  positive  force  ;  not  a  paper  of  nominal 
legal  tender;  but  a  paper  virtually  a  legal  tender,  until  a  panic  arose  ; 
and  as  effectual  for  the  purpose  of  raising  prices  as  if  it  had  been  a  tender 
bylaw:  a  paper  that  people  have  every  where  a  le^al  right  to  demand 
gold  for  ;  but  a  paper  which  not  one  man  out  of  a  thousand  dares  demand 
gold  for ;  a  paper  which,  more  than  a  year  ago,  Peel's  Bill  would  have 
made  it  unlawful  to  circulate ;  but  a  paper,  the  circulation  of  which  is 
now  authorized  by  a  law  which  partly  repealed  that  Bill. 
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Here,  then,  we  have  the  cause  of  the  present  high  price  of  corn,  and 
of  every  thing  else.  The  landlords  and  farmers  are  again  jocund  ;  they 
now  pay  again  their  high  taxes  without  grudging,  because  they  have  high 
prices  to  pay  them  with.  The  fundholder,  the  dead-weight  man,  the 
long  tribe  of  sinecure  people,  pensioners  and  placemen,  receive  one  bushel 
of  wheat  from  the  land  where  they  received  two  bushels  in  1822.  This  is 
equitable  adjustment  in  another  form.  In  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
their  receipt  is  the  same ;  but  in  wheat  and  meat,  it  is  only  about  half 
what  it  was  in  1822.  How  long  this  state  of  things  can  last,  is  a  ques- 
tion beside  our  present  purpose.  This  has  been  the  effect  of  the  putting 
out  of  the  paper  ;*  but,  observe,  this  effect  would  now  be  to  a  certain 
degree  counteracted  by  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Bill.  The  land-people  thrive 
in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of  the  paper,  which  gives  them  high 
price ;  but,  if  you  open  the  ports,  and  thereby  bring  down  the  price  of 
their  corn,  you  take  from  them  a  part,  and  a  pretty  considerable  part,  of 
that  which  has  been  given  them  by  the  paper. 

I  may  be  asked  why  the  absence  of  a  Corn  Bill  should  have  this  effect 
upon  their  prices  now,  when  their  prices  continued  to  be  so  high  before 
1815,  though  there  was  no  Corn  Bill  then  in  force.  The  difference  is 
this  ;  that  then  there  was  not  only  no  gold  in  circulation;  but  there  was 
no  gold  demandable.  Paper  was  created  at  pleasure,  almost  without 
limit  and  without  danger. 

A  correspondent  has  written  to  me,  remonstrating  with  me  very 
strongly,  upon  what  he  calls  my  partiality  for  the  land.  I  have  no 
such  partiality.  I  care  very  little,  indeed,  for  the  fate  of  the  landlords. 
Generally  speaking,  they  have  done  as  much  as  their  great  power  and 
their  little  sense  and  little  virtue  would  let  them  do,  for  the  impoverish- 
ment and  debasement  of  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  but  I  cannot 
change  them.  They  have  the  land,  and  the  farmers  and  labourers  and 
artisans,  and  every  body  that  works  must  suffer,  if  they  suffer  injustice.  I 
have  no  partiality  for  the  land ;  but  I  have  a  great  partiality  for  common 
justice  and  common  sense.  I  know  that  all  these  numerous  classes  of 
persons  must  be  plunged  into  utter  ruin,  if  they  have  to  pay  the  present 
taxes  with  wheat  at  a  price  less  than  nine  or  ten  shillings  a  bushel.  With 
the  far  greater  part  of  them,  it  is  anything  but  prosperity  even  now.  Take 
from  them  the  burden  of  the  National  Debt  and  the  "  Dead-weight"  ; 
place  them,  as  to  taxes,  where  they  were  before  the  ever-accursed  days  of 
PITT  and  PERCEVAL  and  their  understrappers.  Bring  the  poor-rates  back 
to  what  they  were  when  bawling  PITT  first  scaled  the  walls  of  power ; 
bring  them  back  thus,  and  they  may  be,  as  the  farmers  of  that  day  were, 
able  to  live  with  wheat  at  four  shillings  a  bushel ;  but,  do  what  you  will, 
pay  for  the  dear  loaf  you  must,  or  lop  off  two-thirds  of  the  Debt  and  the 
"  Dead-weight" ;  aye,  even  if  the  present  peace  were  as  solid  as  the 
foundations  of  the  earth  itself.  I  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  the  petitioners 
do  not  ask  for  a  total  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws.  But,  they  petition  for 
nothing  if  they  do  not  petition  for  that  which  will  lower  the  price  of  corn. 
As  to  their  talk  about  regulating  the  prices,  keeping  them  steady,  and 
the  like,  it  is  sheer  nonsense.  It  is  an  attempt  to  regulate  that  which 
the  sun  and  the  rain  forbid  them  to  regulate.  They  want  to  make  the 
price  less,  upon  an  average,  at  any  rate ;  and  whatever  effect  they  pro- 


*  See  our  note  to  page  52  of  this  volurae.-^ 
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duce  in  that  way,  it  is  so  much  in  the  way  of  doing  injustice  to  those  to 
whom  it  has  been  attempted  to  do  something  like  justice  by  the  issuing 
of  the  paper. 

The  petitioners,  like  a  great  many  other  people  that  do  not  very  well 
understand  what  they  are  about,  begin  at  the  wrong  end.  There  is  some- 
thing else  to  be  done  before  you  invite  foreigners  to  bring  corn  into  the 
country.  What  man  in  his  senses  would  not  try  first  to  cause  corn  to  be 
raised  in  England  sufficient  to  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price,  before  he 
endeavoured  to  cause  it  to  be  brought  from  abroad  ?  Can  these  petitioners 
doubt  that  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  eat  English  wheat  at  four  shillings 
a  bushel,  than  French  wheat,  or  Polish  wheat,  or  Dutch  wheat,  at  four 
shillings  a  bushel  ?  Well,  then,  take  off  the  taxes  that  load  the  land. 
Take  off  the  malt  tax,  the  soap  tax,  the  candle  tax,  the  tax  on  all  the  im- 
plements of  husbandry.  Take  off  this  immense  load  ;  enable  the  labourer 
to  live  upon  his  wages  by  paying  more  of  his  money  for  food  and  drink, 
and  less  of  it  into  the  hands  of  the  tax-gatherer;  take  the  labourer  thus 
out  of  the  poor-house  or  from  the  poor-book,  and  English  farmers  will 
gladly  sell  you  their  wheat  at  four  shillings  a  bushel ;  the  petitioners 
should  begin  by  praying  for  a  removal  of  these  taxes ;  and  they  should 
end  by  praying  for  a  total  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws ;  or,  they  should 
begin  by  praying  for  a  due  and  full  execution  of  PEEL'S  Bill,  and  then  the 
Corn  Laws  would  become  nearly  a  dead  letter,  as  they  were  in  the  year 
1 822.  Only  let  Mr.  FREDERICK  PROSPERITY  give  notice  that  he  means  to 
move  for  a  repeal  of  the  Small-note  Bill,  and  you  will  have  wheat  at  four 
shillings  a  bushel  before  this  day  month. 

0  !  exclaims  some   furious  ragman :  what !    you    want,  like    a  true 
Jacobin  as  you  are,  to  destroy  the  foundations  of  our  prosperity  and  of 
our  greatness  !     Yes,  I  do,  indeed ;  and,  if  the  petitioners  against  the 
Corn  Bill  do  not  also  wish  to  destroy  the  foundations  of  your  prosperity 
and  your  greatness,  they  would  act  a  much  wiser  part  to  let  the  thing 
remain  quietly  as  it  is.     It  is  a  very  ticklish  thing  ;  a  most  rotten  thing ; 
it  rests   upon  very  thin  bits  of  very  dirty  paper,  such  as  no  pen  but  a 
butcher's  can  make  a  mark  upon.     It  is  a  thing  to  be  let  alone  ;  not  to  be 
stirred  up,  rummaged  and  canvassed. 

1  think   it   probable  that   these  petitioners   for  a  large    loaf  may  be 
saved  the  trouble  of  carrying  through  the  work  that  they  have  in  hand. 
For,  if  the  paper  be  already  sufficient  in  quantity  to  render  some  measure 
necessary  for  preventing  the  gold  from  going  out  of  the  country,  the 
thing  will  soon  be  placed  beyond  their  reach,   and  that  of  the  Minister 
also.     If  the  gold  once  sets  outward  with  a  strong  tide,  the  measures  ne- 
cessary to  stop  it  will  either  bring  corn  down  to  a  very  low  price,  or  will 
fix  it  so  high  that  the  farmers  will  be  enabled  to  laugh  at  a  Corn  Bill.* 
I  have  frequently  repeated  my  opinion,  that  Whitehall  will   never  face 
wheat  at  4s.  a  bushel  again.     Yet,  after  the  Canada  affair  ;  after  sending 
the  Irish  away  at  the  expense  of  110/.  2s.  6d.  a  family,  in  order  to  cause 
"  capital  "  to  go  into  Ireland,  "  to  absorb  the  population  there  ;  "  after 
this,  it  would  be  presumption,  indeed,  to  pretend  to  foresee  what  White- 
hall may  attempt  to  do.     Farmers,  therefore,  pray  be  upon  your  guard. 

*  The  panic  took  place  in  December  and  January  of  this  year,  and  prices 
came  down  and  kept  low  till  1833,  when  Lord  ALTHORP  raised  them  again  by 
the  Joint-stock  Bank  bubble,  the  end  of  which  seems  to  be  approaching 
(1837).— ED, 
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Take  no  lease,  if  you  can  avoid  it  Wheat  may  be  15s.  a  bushel ;  but  it 
may  be  4s.  All  depends  upon  causes  over  which  you  have  no  control : 
your  skill,  your  care,  your  industry  are  nothing-.  Estimates  and  calcula- 
tions are  of  no  use  to  you.  All  depends  upon  the  value  of  money.  That 
value  entirely  depends  upon  Acts  of  Parliament  relative  to  paper  and  to 
gold  ;  and  no  human  being  can  guess  at  what  those  Acts  may  contain. 

A  gentleman  that  I  saw  the  other  day  told  me,  that  he  was  about  to 
sell  a  farm  in  Lincolnshire.  He  said  he  thought  that  things  were  now 
got  up  as  high  as  they  would  go,  and  that  he  heard  that  the  Bank  was 
drawing  in  tier  paper  !  Thus,  then,  said  I  to  myself,  the  thing  is  really 
understood  by  some  people  at  any  rate.  This  estate  now,  for  instance,  if 
not  actually  paid  for  within  a  year  or  thereabouts,  may,  if  it  sell  for  ten 
thousand  pounds,  possibly  be  paid  for  in  money  not  worth  above  five 
thousand  pounds  of  the  present  day;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  pos- 
sibly be  paid  for  in  money  worth  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  the  present 
day.  Lawyers  are  said  to  toast  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law  ;  but 
never  before,  I  believe,  was  there  a  country  having  for  its  possession  a 
complete  uncertainty  as  to  property.  Even  this  Corn  Bill  is,  at  this 
moment,  making  a  sort  of  a  suspension  in  the  dealings  of  one-half  of  the 
people  of  this  kingdom.  It  is  generally  believed,  that  the  Ministers  have 
a  desire  to  do  something  about  it.  That  something,  be  it  what  it  may, 
cannot  be  of  trifling  importance.  It  cannot  fail  deeply  to  aflfect  the  in- 
terests of  numerous  families.  If  it  open  the  ports  in  any  degree  what- 
ever beyond  the  extent  of  the  present  law,  it  virtually  violates  leases  ;  it 
lessens  the  value  of  farm,  stock  ;  it  lessens  the  value  of  the  land  itself; 
and  it  shows  besides,  that  neither  has  anything  which  it  can  call  se- 
curity. 

I  think  that  the  petitioners  would  do  well  to  consider  what  I  have  here 
said  before  they  proceed  further  with  their  petitions.  If  they  be  ready  to 
call  for  a  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  Debt,  and  for  a  removal  of  those 
taxes  which  load  the  land,  and  which  cause  the  poor-rates,  I  am  ready  to 
join  them  ;  but  if  they  be  for  paying  the  fundholder  and  the  "  dead-iveight" 
to  the  last  penny  of  the  nominal  amount  of  their  demands,  I  am  for  giving 
them  bread  at  fourpence  or  sixpence  the  pound.  These  petitioners  are, 
the  leaders  of  them  at  least,  in  the  City  of  London.  They  are  not  aware 
that,  in  attacking  the  Corn  Bill,  they,  in  reality,  attack  that  Debt  which 
has  rendered  the  Corn  Bill  necessary  ;  or,  they  attack  that  paper-money 
which  has  raised  the  price  of  corn  to  that  height  of  which  they  complain. 
However,  we  shall,  I  dare  say,  have  speeches  and  paragraphs  abundant 
upon  the  subject,  to  form  one  more  volume  of  those  innumerable  volumes 
of  nonsense  which  have  come  from  the  heads  of  shallow  men  meddling* 
with  such  matters.  The  thing  will  end,  in  all  probability,  in  an  endea- 
vour, on  the  part  of  the  Ministers,  to  produce  a  sort  of  compromise 
between  the  land-people  and  the  petitioners.  No  compromise,  however, 
can  take  place  without  the  land  giving  up  something  ;  and  in  whatever 
degree  it  gives  up,  it  will  be  so  much  nearer  the  point  at  which  it  shall 
be  completely  devoured  by  the  cormorants  of  'Change-alley. 

1  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  noticing,  and,  indeed,  without 
inserting  a  letter  from  a  correspondent,  alluded  to  above.  The  letter 
being-  anonymous,  I  ought  to  apologize  for  publishing  the  latter  part  of 
it,  containing,  as  it  does,  so  high  a  compliment  to  myself.  But  1  will  in- 
sert'it  just  as  it  stands.  It  is  worthy  of  great  attention,  and  shall  receive 
that  attention  from  me. 
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"  SIR, 

"  I  beg  to  apologize  to  you  for  putting  you  to  the  expense  of  this  letter,  an  ex- 
pense which  1  would  willingly  defray,  could  I  do  so  with  convenient  secrecy.  I 
am  a  constant  subscriber  to  your  Register,  let  that  be  an  excuse.  It  has  long 
been  a  source  of  regret  tome,  that  a  writer  most  able,  and  most  resolute  in  ex- 
posing truth,  should  upon  one  point  be  so  influenced  by  partialities  imbibed  in 
early  life,  as  to  advocate  principles  which  tend  to  deprive  the  industrious  (or, 
their  successors,)  of  that  independence  which  forms  the  chief  stimulus  to 
industry. 

"  In  answer  to  the  questions  of  Mr.  W.  E.  in  the  Register  of  the  9th  April,  I 
beg  to  submit  to  your  attention  those  following  : 

"  1.  Are  not  tithe-owners  landowners  ? 

"  2.  Does  not  the  consumer  pay  the  land-tax? 

"  3.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  legacy  duty  and  the  stamp  duties  paid  upon 
the  transfer  of  money,  compared  to  those  imposed  upon  transfers  of  landed 
property  ? 

"  4.  Barley  being  10s.  a  quarter  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  50s.  in  England, 
how  many  real  pennyworths  of  barley  does  the  labourer  get  for  his  money  who 
spends  5s.  in  beer  ? 

"  5.  The  average  of  wheat  being  kept  up  at  68s.  9d.  per  quarter,  when  it  might 
be  had  in  the  cheapest  market  for  30s. ;  what  is  the  yearly  amount  of  the  tax 
imposed  upon  the  man  who  consumes  l^lb.  of  bread  per  day  ? 

"  6.  How  much  does  the  cost  which  the  British  community  incurs  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  monopoly  of  grain,  established  for  the  advantage  of  {land- 
owners, exceed  the  cost  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  public  debt  altogether  ? 

"  7.  Were  not  the  lands  of  England  granted  by  Wiliiam  the  Conqueror,  on  the 
express  condition,  that  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  national  wars  should  be  de- 
frayed by  their  possessors  ? 

"  Surely,  Sir,  property  of  all  descriptions  has  an  equal  claim  to  the  protection 
of  a  just  and  good  government.  Surely,  the  savings  of  industry  ought  to  be 
respected;  this  cannot  be  the  case  if  a  constantly  increased  value  is  to  be  given 
to  land,  to  the  prejudice  of  all  other  possessions. 

"  Surely,  for  example,  and  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  the  liberty,  your  own 
transcendant  talents,  and  unremitted  diligence,  (besides  acquiring  fame,)  ought 
to  be  remunerated  in  a  coin  of  solid  and  never-varying  worth,  insusceptible  of 
depreciation ;  a  coin  which  cannot  fail  to  insure  to  your  family,  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity, the  blessings  of  ease  arid  independence. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"15th  April,  1825."  «E.  W." 

I  have  before  distinctly  disclaimed  all  partialities  for  the  land ;  and,  I 
can  assure  this  writer,  that  there  is  no  man  in  the  world  more  averse  than 
I  am  from  advocating-  any  principle  which  has  a  tendency  to  deprive  the 
middle  classes  of  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  and  to  heap  those  fruits  upon 
the  higher  orders.  But,  I  wish  to  be  clearly  understood  as  shutting-  out 
from  all  pretensions  to  industry ,  genius,  and  talent,  that  class  of  money- 
making-  vagabonds,  who,  favoured  by  a  system  of  trick  and  fraud,  make 
their  half  millions  of  money  by  "  watching  the  turn  of  the  market."  I 
know  that  there  must  be  different  ranks  in  society.  I  know  that  there 
will  be  something  of  an  aristocracy  everywhere  ;  and  of  ail  the  aristocra- 
cies in  the  world,  the  most  execrable  is  that  of  an  aristocracy  created  by 
funding  and  by  bank-notes. 

Now,  as  to  the  questions  put  to  me  by  this  gentleman.  To  i\\ejtrst 
an&second  I  answer  in  the  affirmative.  The  tithe-owners  are  land-owners. 
The  consumer  does  pay  the  land-tax.  The  consumer  pays  not  only  the 
land-tax  but  all  the  taxes  on  the  land.  But,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  how 
this  alters  the  question.  Before  the  consumer  pays  them,  they  have  to 
be  paid  by  the  farmer  ;  and,  in  order  that  he  may  pay  them,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  enabled  to  pay  them,  he  must  be  paid  for  his  produce  ; 
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and  he  must  be  paid  for  his  produce,  too,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
those  taxes.  To  be  sure,  the  consumer  pays  the  taxes ;  the  consumer 
pays  the  poor-rates  also.  But,  while  landlords  and  farmers  are  consumers 
as  well  as  other  people,  they  must,  as  well  as  other  people,  be  paid  by 
those  who  purchase  their  produce,  in  proportion  to  the  taxes  that  they  have 
paid,  in  order  to  get  that  produce.  This  is  precisely  what  I  have  been 
contending  for.  Lessen  the  taxes  paid  by  the  farmer  directly,  and  those 
which  he  pays  in  the  wages  of  his  labourers  and  his  tradesmen,  and  he 
will  sell  you  wheat  at  four  shillings  a  bushel  as  well  as  the  French. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  third  question  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
matter. 

As  to  the  fourth  question,  it  is  referable  to  what  has  just  been  said  on 
the  first  and  second  question ;  but  this,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  questions 
are  answered  by  the  observation,  that  you  ought  not  to  ask  how  much  we 
pay  for  beer  and  bread  more  than  we  ought  to  pay,  "for  the  maintenance 
of  the  monopoly  of  grain  ;"  but  how  much  we  pay  more  than  we  ought 
to  pay,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  debt  and  the  "  dead-weight."  This 
is  the  proper  question  to  ask ;  for,  sweep  those  away,  and  the  English 
farmer  will  thrive  upon  prices  lower  than  the  prices  in  France.  My  cor- 
respondent would,  I  am  afraid,  not  be  willing  to  sweep  these  away  ;  and 
yet,  unless  he  do  that,  he  must  pay  for  wheat  at  nine  shillings  a  bushel, 
or  the  land  cannot  be  tilled.  When  he  was  asking  about  the  penny- 
worths of  barley  that  the  labourer  did  not  get  for  his  money,  it  is  a 
wonder  to  me  that  he  did  not  recollect,  that  those  pennyworths  are 
directly  deducted  from  the  labourer,  and  through  him  from  the  farmer, 
by  the  Debt  and  the  "  dead-weight."  It  is  also  a  wonder  that  he  did 
not  recollect,  that  the  same  Debt  and  dead-weight  rendered  it  necessary 
for  the  farmer  to  receive  sixty-sight  shillings  for  his  wheat  instead  of 
thirty. 

But,  it  really  puzzles  me  to  know,  whether  people  be  serious,  when 
they  ask  questions  like  the  fifth  and  sixth.  I  have  seen,  and  people 
have  been  so  good  as  to  send  to  me,  statements,  and  in  print  too,  relative 
to  this  "  cost,'1  as  they  call  it,  of  the  "  Corn  Monopoly/'  which  statements 
have  quite  astonished  me.  The  mode  of  calculating  is  this :  the  calcu- 
lators take  the  price  of  wheat  in  France,  for  instance,  where  it  is  (suppose) 
4s.  a  bushel.  Then  they  take  the  price  in  England,  where  (suppose)  it  is 
9s.  a  bushel.  Then  they  state  (no  matter  on  what  authority),  the  number 
of  bushels  of  wheat  consumed  in  England  in  a  year.  They  then  divide 
this  number,  which  amounts,  of  course,  to  many  millions,  by  four,  which 
gives  them  the  number  of  pounds  sterling  which  "  we  pay  for  our  wheat 
more  than  we  should  pay  if  the  ports  were  open"  They  carry  this 
into  the  prices  of  corn  of  all  sorts  ;  and  the  result  is,  that  "  we  pay"  God 
knows  how  many  millions  a-year  "  for  the  Corn  Bill!'  I  think  that 
some  of  the  calculators  have  made  this  "  payment "  amount  to  more  than 
a  hundred  millions  a-year  I  And,  my  Correspondent,  in  his  sixth  ques- 
tion, makes  it  amount  to  more  than  that  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the 
Debt  all  together ! 

This  is  wild  work  indeed  !  An  old  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  always 
think  of,  when  I  meet  with  statements  like  these,  used  to  say,  "  nothing 
is  so  false  as  figures;"  and,  when  they  are  false,  they  are  false  indeed. 
By  figures  PITT  paid  off  the  national  debt,  led  thereunto  by  Dr.  PRICE, 
who,  by  figures,  proved,  that  a  farthing,  put  out  to  interest  at  the  birth  of 
Jesus  Christ,  would  now  have  amounted  to  more  money  than  would  have 
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weighed  down  the  world.  The  Doctor  did  not  embarrass  his  argument  by 
any  inquiry  respecting  ivho  was  to  pay  the  interest.  Nor  do  our  calcu- 
lators embarrass  their  argument  by  any  inquiry  respecting  where  the 
corn  is  to  come  from  in  quantity  sufficient  to  supply  this  whole  king- 
dom. Then,  when  they  talk  of  the  Corn  Bill  "  costing  us  so  much,"  and 
about  "  our  paying  so  much  for  it/'  who  do  they  mean  by  "  us"  and 
"  our"?  They  surely,  do  not  leave  the  people  of  England  out  of  the 
question  ?  And  who  are  the  people  of  England,  if  not  those  who  own 
all  England,  who  till  all  England,  and  who  make  houses,  clothes,  and 
tools  for  all  these  ? 

These  calculators  appear  to  me  to  proceed  upon  the  following  set  of 
suppositions : 

1.  That  those  who  own,  those  who  occupy,  and  those  who  till,  all  England, 

together  with  all  the  wheelwrights,  collar-makers  and  smiths  who 
make  implements  for  them,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  agricultural 
villages  and  towns,  who  make  houses,  and  clothes,  and  who  provide 
other  things  for  the  owners,  occupiers  and  tillers  ;  that  all  these 
make  up  but  a  very  small  and  insignificant  parcel  of  people. 

2.  That  they  are  not  much  wanted  in  the  country,  which  might  get  all  its 

corn  from  foreign  countries ;  though  it  is  not  so  very  clear,  how  the 
meat  and  cheese  and  butter  and  wool  could  be  got  from  those  coun- 
tries. 

3.  That,  if  there  were  to  come  from  foreign  countries  corn  enough  to 

feed  this  whole  country,  that  would  not  raise  the  price  of  corn  in 
those  countries. 

4.  That  by  importing  corn  "  we  "  should  obtain  a  great  market  for 

"  our  "  manufactures. 

5.  That  the  present  market  for  "  our  "  manufactures  would  not,  on  the 

other  hand,  be  lessened  by  making  the  owners  and  tillers  of  all  Eng- 
land unable  to  buy  them. 

6.  That  this  country  is  under  the  dominion  of  witchcraft ;  for  that, 

though  the  landlords  and  farmers  are  growing  so  rich  by  means  of 
the  Corn  Bill,  there  is  nobody  to  endeavour  to  share  in  the  gains, 
and  there  is  no  competition  to  prevent  them  from  sacking  the  whole 
of  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

Gross  and  monstrous  as  these  suppositions  are,  I  do  not  see  how  (hey 
are  to  be  rejected  by  those  who  talk,  in  the  above-mentioned  strain,  of 
the  "  cost "  of  the  Corn  Laws.  The  Corn  Laws  are  intended  to  keep  up 
the  price  of  corn,  just  as  much  as  the  Excise  Laws  are  intended  to  keep 
up  the  price  of  beer  ;  and,  for  precisely  the  same  purpose  ;  namely,  that 
those  who  sell  beer  may  be  able  to  pay  the  taxes,  which  are  wanted  to 
pay  the  score  due  for  Anti-Jacobin  wars.  Why  not  petition  against  the 
enormous  price  of  the  pot  of  beer  ?  Let  me  brew  beer  in  Flanders,  and 
I  will  bring  in  better  beer  for  three  halfpence  a  pot  than  I  can  buy  at  any 
public-house  for  sixpence.  But,  what  would  this  do  ?  Why,  it  would 
put  an  end  to  the  brewing  of  beer  in  England,  and  all  the  generous  Jews 
who  lent  the  money  to  set  the  Waterloo  heroes  in  motion,  and  all  those 
heroes  themselves,  must  go  unpaid. 

Here  comes  my  jolly  landlord  with  his  foaming  pot  of  beer  in  one 
hand,  and  with  his  other  grimy  paw  held  out  for  the  *'  Sixpence,  if  you 
please."  Sixpence,  you  vile  extortioner !  Why,  I  can  take  barley  (in 
spite  of  the  Corn  Bill),  turn  it  into  malt,  and  make  a  better  pot  of  beer 
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for  three  halfpence.  "  Aye,  master,"  says  my  landlord,  "  but  this  pot  of 
"  mine  has  paid  malt  tax,  beer  tax,  license  tax,  my  house  tax,  window 
"  tax,  candle  tax,  coal  tax,  and  taxes  besides  without  number."  I  am 
silenced,  of  course.  I  cannot  expect  to  have  a  man's  beer  without  re- 
imbursing" him  the  taxes  that  he  has  paid  on  it.  It  would  be  a  flagrant 
robbery  to  force  it  from  him  at  three  halfpence  a  pot,  or  at  any  price 
under  sixpence.  What  answer  would  it  be  to  him,  to  tell  him  that  I 
could,  at  a  third  of  the  price,  get  better  beer  in  Flanders  ?  He  would 
say,  "  Why,  then,  master,  you  must  go  to  Flanders  and  get  it,  and  drink 
"  it  too ;  for,  if  you  bring  it  here,  I  must  pull  down  my  sign,  or  be 
"  ruined." 

And,  pray,  do  not  all  these  arguments  of  the  beerseller  apply  to  the 
case  of  the  farmer?  The  exciseman  does  not,  indeed,  go  and  guage 
his  wheat ;  but,  he  comes  at  it  in  other  ways,  not  less  effectual,  though 
not  quite  so  visible  to  all  eyes.  "  Nine  shillings,  you  rogue,  when  I  can 
buy  wheat  in  France  for  less  than  four  ?"  "  Yes,"  says  the  farmer  ; 
"  but,  consider  the  Waterloo  taxes  that  /  have  paid  upon  this  bushel  of 
wheat."  "WThat  taxes?"  "Why,  land  tax,  poor  tax,  window  tax,  beer  and 
"  malt  tax,  soap  and  candle  tax,  sugar  tax,  leather  tax,  iron  tax,  and  all  those 
"  taxes  for  my  labourers  and  wrights  as  well  as  for  myself,  for  their  taxes 
"  are  included  in  what  I  pay  them  for  work."  Am  I  not,  then,  as  com- 
pletely silenced  as  I  was  in  the  case  of  the  jolly  landlord  ?  Will  not  the 
farmer  tell  me,  that,  if  I  get  my  wheat  from  France,  he  must  cease 
farming,  or  be  ruined  ? 

Turn  the  matter  which  way  we  will,  it  always  comes  to  this  at  last, 
that  there  is  a  Corn  Bill,  to  make  us  buy  corn  dearer  than  we  otherwise 
should  buy  it,  and  that  this  Corn  Bill  exists  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  the  land  ;  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  Treasury ; 
or,  rather,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  live  upon  the  taxes,  seeing  that 
those  who  own  and  cultivate  the  land  cannot  pay  the  taxes  without  this 
high  price  of  corn. 

Here  I  ought  to  stop ;  but,  not  five  minutes  ago,  I  got  the  newspapers 
of  this  morning ;  and,  from  them,  I  find,  that  the  Ministers  do  not  mean 
to  make  any  change  in  the  Corn  Laics  this  year.  It  is  plain,  that  they 
do  not  know  wkat  to  do  with  those  laws ;  and  this  is  a  mere  putting  off 
of  the  evil  hour.  The  subject  was  brought  forward  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  last  night,  by  the  presenting  of  a  petition  from  merchants 
and  bankers  in  the  City  of  London.  Their  orator  disclaimed  all  wish  to 
injure  the  land-people  ;  but  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  he  said,  that  the 
high  price  of  food  deprived  the  people  of  the  comforts  of  life-,  and, 
therefore,  his  object  must  have  been  to  Lower  the  price  of  corn.  Then 
came  out  my  old  friend,  GAFFER  GOOCH,  and  my  other  old  friend,  Mr. 
HUSKISSON,  as  follows  : — 

"  Mr.  Gooch  stated,  that  although  he  agreed  that  a  petition  from  London  was 
entitled  to  the  respect  of  the  House,  yet  he  thought  the  subject  of  a  nature 
which  ought  not  to  be  tampered  with.  When  the  honourable  Member  for 
Bridgnorth  had  given  notice  of  his  motion,  not  one  petition  was  before  the 
House.  All  classes  felt  contented,  and  no  complaints  were  made  against  the 
Corn  Laws.  A  strong  case,  therefore,  ought  to  be  made  out  before  they  entered 
into  the  discussion.  He  did  not  pretend  to  state  that  the  Corn  Laws  ought  not 
to  be  revised  at  some  future  time,  but  the  agricultural  interests  did  not  complain. 
As  to  the  citizens  of  London,  their  trade  was  going  on  prosperously  ,•  they  had 
nothing  to  do,  on  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  Monday,  but  stuff  themselves  with  roast 
beef  and  plum  pudding.  The  poverty  of  the  citizens  of  London  was  all  a  humbug. 
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He  was  sorry  that  the  subject  was  brought  forward,  for  it  agitated  the  country 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  Since  he  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  *hat  House, 
there  was  no  subject  on  which  he  had  received  so  many  letters,  all  expressing 
their  fear  that  they  may  be  reduced  again  to  the  state  of  a  few  years  ayo—  the 
poor  thrown  out  of  work,  and  the  poor-rates  raised  to  an  enormous  rate.  If 
ever  there  was  a  question  before  the  House  which  called  for  the  exertions  of  the 
agricultural  gentlemen,  it  was  this— did  his  Majesty's  Government  intend  to  alter 
the  present  laws  ?— if  they  did,  the  agricultural  gentlemen  would  be  '  duller  than 
the  fat  weed  that  roots  itself  with  ease  on  Lethe's  wharf,'  if  they  did  not  exert 
themselves  against  the  measure. 

"  Mr.  Huskisson  said,  that  with  reference  to  the  question  \vhich  the  honour- 
able gentleman  put,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  stating  that  his  Majesty's  Government 
had  no  intention  of  proposing  any  general  revision  of  the  laws  respecting  the  trade 
in  foreign  corn  during  the  present  session.  If  the  honourable  Member  for  Bridg- 
north  did  intend  to  suggest  such  a  proposition,  it  was  his  duty  to  have  done  so 
at;  an  earlier  period  in  the  session.  But  he  was  quite  ready  to  state,  that  consi- 
dering all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  state  of  the  Corn  Laws,  he  re- 
gretted that  the  subject  should  now  occupy  the  time  of  the  House.  Pie  should 
himself  suggest  to  Parliament,  at  an  early  period  next  session,  the  propriety  of  en- 
tering into  a  general  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  laws,  which  regulated  the 
trade  in  corn  between  this  arid  other  countries.  If  the  motion  was  brought  for- 
ward^on  Thursday,  he  should  have  a  regular  opportunity  of  stating  the  consi- 
derations which  had  induced  himself  and  colleagues  not  to  feel  desirous  to  enter 
on  the  subject.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  saying,  that  in  a  few  days  he  should 
submit  to  the  House  a  proposal,  relative  to  the  foreign  corn  which  had  been 
wider  lock  for  two  years ;  a  proposal,  which  he  apprehended  would  afford  satis- 
faction to  all  parties  interested  on  the  subject." 

Well  said,  OLD  GAFFER  !  But,  Mr.  WILSON  had  just  said,  that  all 
the  interests  were  prospering.  Why  meddle  with  them,  then,  Mr.  WIL- 
SON ?  Why  not  let  them  go  on  ?  As  they  have  so  prospered  under  a 
Corn  Bill,  why  meddle  with  the  Corn  Bill  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the  fund- 
holders  and  other  tax- eaters  begin  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  Small-note 
Bill.  They  pay  a  shilling  for  bread  and  meat,  which  they  could  get  for 
about  eiyhtpence  two  years  ago.  They  feel  this  ;  and  they  want  the 
eightpenny  times  back  again.  They  are  not  prospering ;  and  this  Mr. 
WILSON  knows  very  well ;  and,  if  a  little  more  paper-money  were  to  get 
out,  they  would  cry  exceedingly  loud.  The  paper-money  has  made  a 
deduction  from  their  messes;  and  this  is  the  real  ground  of  their  com- 
plaint. Mr.  WODEHOUSE  and  I  proposed  "  equitable  adjustment  ";  Mr. 
ATTWOOD  and  Mr.  WESTERN  were  for  a  sort  of  clipping  of  the  coin  ;  the 
Ministers  chose  a  part  repeal  of  Peel's  Bill,  and  fresh  issues  of  paper. 
These  were  only  so  many  different  ways  of  coming  at  the  same  end  ; 
namely,  a  deduction  from  the  receipts  of  fundholders  and  other  tax- 
eaters;  but,  now,  the  tax-eaters,  beginning  to  feel  this  deduction,  cry 
out  for  something  to  put  a  stop  to  it ;  and,  of  course,  those  who  have  to 
pay  the  tax-eaters,  want  to  stand  where  they  are.  All  this  is  very  plain 
and  very  natural;  and,  it  is  by  no  means  surprising,  that  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  wish  to  take  a  part  in  the  dispute. 

Mr.  ALDERMAN  THOMPSON  seems  to  have  been  much  chagrined  by  the 
notification  of  the  "liberal"  Minister  of  Trade.  He  asked  the  latter 
whether  he  meant  to  persevere  in  his  reduction-  of  duties  on  foreign  goods 
and  manufactures.  The  answer  was  not  very  positive ;  and  showed, 
that  the  Trade-Minister  had  had  corn  in  his  eye,  when  he  proposed  the 
said  reduction  !  This  is  very  clear.  The  ALDERMAN  predicted  ruin  from 
those  reductions,  unless  com  were  included ;  and  Mr.  WILSON  said,  that 
the  Trade-Minister  was  inconsistent  (oh,  horrid  !)  unless  he  included  corn. 
The  Trade -Minister  appears  to  have  been  a  good  deal  puzzled,  and 
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worked  his  way  out  awkwardly  enough.  It  would  not  do  to  talk  of  the 
matter  as  I  have  talked  of  it ;  it  would  not  do  to  call  the  Corn  Bill  a 
make-shift,  in  order  to  enable  the  land-people  to  deduct  from  the  sums 
which  they  were  paying  to  'Change  Alley  and  to  Waterloo  ;  this  would 
not  do,  though  the  Trade-Minister  knew  it  pretty  well.  He,  therefore, 
called  it  a  subject  of  great  delicacy  and  intricacy  ;  and  reserved  himself 
for  a  future  occasion,  alleging,  that  it  was  now  too  late  in  the  session  for 
a  full  discussion  of  the  matter. 

Thus,  then,  the  system  has  got  another  six  or  eight  months.  This  is 
a  longer  tether  than  it  usually  aims  at.  But  who  is  to  tell  what  will 
happen  before  next  session  ?  Who  can  tell  whether  the  "  liberal "  trade 
scheme  will  now  go  into  effect  ?  Who  can  tell  whether,  even  under  the 
present  law,  the  ports  will  be  open  before  next  year  ?  These  are  ques- 
tions very  difficult  to  answer  ;  but  they  are  questions  of  which  no  farmer 
ought  to  lose  sight.  The  Courier  newspaper  acknowledges  that  gold  is 
going  out  of  the  country.  The  Ministers  may,  perhaps,  think,  that  the 
drawing  in  of  the  paper,  necessary  to  stop  this  flight  of  the  gold,  will  re- 
duce the  price  of  corn  without  any  alteration  of  the  Corn  Bill.  But,  in 
short,  they  do  not  themselves  know  any  thing  of  the  matter.  They  are 
carried  along  by  chance  ;  and  they  direct  nothing  that  is  of  any  real  im- 
portance to  the  country.  No  man  can  tell  what  his  estate  will  be  wortli 
next  year;  and  this  is  quite  enough  to  say  of  the  system. 

WM.  COBBETT. 


APPEAL  OF  THE  CATHOLICS  OF  IRELAND 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND.* 


(Political  Register,  February,  1825.) 


FRIENDS  AND  FELLOW-SUBJECTS, 

Those  who  are  labouring  under  oppression  will  naturally  seek  for  de- 
liverance, and  they  will  be  exposed  to  the  strong  temptation  of  receiving 
(if  they  can  obtain  it)  assistance  from  any  part  of  ths  world  ;  but,  of  the 
whole  world,  we  would,  if  the  choice  lay  before  us,  prefer  the  obtaining 
of  such  assistance  from  you.  To  you,  therefore,  we  appeal  on  the  pre- 
sent momentous  occasion  ;  on  your  sound  understanding  and  justice  we 
rely  for  aid  in  the  obtaining  of  deliverance  from  our  unmerited  ill  usage  : 
— from  thraldom,  from  injustice,  from  degradation,  cruelty,  and  insult, 
such  as  never  had  a  general  existence  in  any  country  but  Ireland. 

*  The  part  that  Mr.  COBBETT  took,  in  1825,  in  favour  of  the  Catholics  is  well 
known  ;  and  his  principal  work  being  to  remove  English  prejudices  against 
"  popery,"  he  wrote  his  "  History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  "  in  that  year. 
The  above  address  from  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  the  people  of  England, 
was  also  written  by  him,  and  given  to  Mr.  ENEAS  MACDONNELL,  the  Secretary 
to  the  Catholics  residing  in  England.  It  was  signed  by  Mr.  O'GORMAN,  their 
Secretary  in  Ireland,  and  published  extensively  in  England.— ED. 
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We  are  well  aware  of  the  prejudices  which  systematic  deception,  con- 
stantly carried  on  for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  has  implanted  in  your 
minds.  When  we  hear,  within  the  walls  of  Parliament  itself,  our  ances- 
tors of  only  two  centuries  back,  represented  as  half-savages ;  when  we 
hear  this  in  such  a  place,  and  see  that  it  passes  as  a  truth  acknowledged, 
we  can  scarcely  impute  blame  to  you  for  suspecting  that  we  are  by  nature 
unfitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  those  rights  and  immunities  which  the  law 
insures  to  you.  But,  Englishmen,  listen  no  longer  to  these  calumnies  ; 
hear  the  voice  of  history,  and  consult  your  own  good  sense.  The  former 
will  tell  you  that  Christianity,  the  great  civilizer  of  mankind,  had,  before 
it  had  taken  root  in  your  country,  long  flourished,  and  spread  far  and 
wide  its  blessed  branches  in  ours,  where  the  mournful  ruins  of  our  abbeys, 
and  all  our  numerous  ancient  monuments  of  piety,  patriotism,  and  science, 
still  remain  to  prove  that  at  later  periods,  Ireland  yielded  in  civilization 
and  in  science  to  no  country  in  the  world.  But  your  reason,  your  un- 
biassed judgment  will  tell  you,  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  are  much 
more  than  five  times  as  many  as  wisdom  and  justice,  accompanied  with 
legislative  power,  require  for  the  civilizing  even  of  savages ;  and  that, 
therefore,  if  the  well-earned  fame,  in  letters  as  well  as  in  arms,  of  Catho- 
lic Irishmen,  were  not  so  firmly  established  in  every  Court  and  Army  of 
Europe,  except  our  own,  whence  their  services  have  been  driven  to  be 
offered  to  other  States  ;  even  if  this,  together  with  the  recent  innumer- 
able triumphs  of  our  Catholic  priesthood  over  those  who  imprudently 
attempted  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  amongst  their  flocks ;  if  these  were 
not  an  answer  to  the  selfish,  and  crafty  and  malignant  detractors  from 
Irish  merit,  your  justice,  when  you  hear  men  in  power  affect  to  regard 
us  as  buried  in  gross  ignorance,  and  as  unfitted  for  freedom ; 
your  justice  will  lead  you  to  turn  upon  them,  and  indignantly  ask, 
*'  Why,  then,  after  all  the  unchecked  authority  that  you  have  had  in 
your  hands,  after  all  the  countless  millions  that  you  have  heaped  on  the 
Protestant  clergy  of  Ireland,  after  all  the  immense  treasures,  the  fruit  of 
our  patrimony  and  our  toil,  that  we  have  so  unsparingly  poured  into  your 
laps  for  so  many,  many  years  ;  why,  after  all  these,  is  so  large  a  part  of 
our  fellow-subjects  in  this  deplorable  state  ?" 

Englishmen,  the  pictures  exhibited  to  you  of  the  ignorance  and  idle- 
ness, and  seditiousness  of  the  Irish  people,  are  foul  calumnies,  invented 
by  cunning  fraud,  to  impose  on  your  unsuspecting  natures,  and  thereby 
to  obtain  the  aid  to  be  derived  from  that  prejudice,  which  has  been  and 
is  so  fatal  to  us,  and  so  costly  to  you.  We  cannot  bring  you  here  to 
show  you  a  people,  who  down  to  the  very  lowest  walks  of  life,  well  under- 
stand (thanks  to  their  pious,  industrious  and  titheless  teachers),  all  their 
duties  towards  God  and  their  neighbour.  We  cannot  bring  you  here  to 
show  you  (nor  need  we,  if  you  but  think  of  the  specimens  which  you 
yearly  have,  in  harvest  time  before  your  eyes)  a  people  the  most  cheer- 
fully laborious,  and  contented  with  the  hardest  fare  of  any  people  on 
earth  :  we  cannot  bring  you  here  to  show  you  a  people,  who,  so  far 
from  being  seditiously  disposed,  submit  peaceably,  and  almost  without  a 
murmur,  to  oppression  and  contumely  past  all  description  ;  and  whose 
occasional  acts  of  vengeance  are  the  effect  of  tantalising  and  tormenting 
cruelty,  the  bare  thought  of  enduring  which  would  drive  Englishmen  mad. 

But,  if  we  cannot  bring  you  here  to  give  you  ocular  demonstration  of 
these  truths,  we  can  refer  you  to  facts  which  are  notorious  to  all  the  world, 
and  from  which,  if  you  dismiss  from  your  minds  the  prejudices  there  ob- 
truded by  fraud,  you  will  not  fail  to  draw  a  just  conclusion.  Can,  then, 
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we  ask,  those  immense  quantities  of  food  and  raiment,  with  which  this 
island  supplies  the  navy,  the  army,  the  colonies,  and  even  England  her- 
self; can  these  be  the  fruit  of  ignorance  and  idleness,  and  improvidence? 

True,  those  amongst  us  whose  hands  produce  this  food  and  raiment, 
are  half  naked,  and  you  have  been  called  upon  to  subscribe  for  their  re- 
lief when  they  were  actually  starving  by  thousands  upon  thousands.  You 
generously  gave  that  relief;  and  we  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts.  Misery  never  appealed  to  English  humanity  in  vain.  But,  it  is 
not  your  benevolence,  though  we  join  the  rest  of  the  world  in  applauding 
it,  but  your  justice  that  we  want.  That  justice  will  lead  you  to  ask  how 
it  can  have  happened  that  a  people  should  be  in  a  state  of  the  most  de- 
plorable distress,  the  most  frightful  famine,  at  the  very  moment  when 
fleets,  laden  with  food,  the  produce  of  their  own  soil  and  labour,  were 
freighted  from  their  shores;  and  while,  oh  deceived  Englishmen  !  you 
were  paying  and  clothing  a  large  and  most  expensive  army,  who  were 
well  fed  and  even  feasting  on  Irish  food,  and  whose  cannons  and  sabres, 
and  bayonets  had  no  other  use  than  that  of  making  the  expiring1  producers 
of  the  food  refrain  from  breaches  of  the  peace  ?  If  you  put  this  question 
to  yourselves,  if  you  cast  your  eyes  on  this  scene,  and  then  coldly  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  call  we  now  make  on  you,  never  again  let  us  hear  of 
English  justice,  or  of  English  humanity  \ 

Trusting,  however,  that  we  shall  always  hear  of  both,  and  that  it  will 
be  our  delight  to  be  amongst  the  foremost  to  proclaim  them  to  the  world, 
we  will  in  few  words,  lay  the  history  of  our  wrongs  before  you ;  we  will 
briefly  state  to  you  the  causes  of  our  miseries,  and  describe  to  you  that 
remedy  in  the  obtaining  of  which  we  now  appeal  to  you  for  aid. 

During  more  than  one  thousand  years  the  Catholic  religion  was  the 
religion  of  our  and  your  fathers.  A  time  arrived  when  the  Government 
became  Protestant,  and  when,  no  matter  by  what  means,  your  fathers 
were  brought  by  degrees,  to  adopt  and  to  follow  the  new  religion.  Our 
fathers  retained  the  ancient  faith.  This  faith  they  have  handed  down  to 
us  ;  in  this  faith  we  were  born  ;  this  faith  we  believe  to  be  that  which  our 
Saviour  and  his  holy  Apostles  taught ;  and  therefore,  to  this  faith  we  have 
remained,  and  still  remain,  attached  by  the  double  motive  of  veneration 
for  our  fathers,  and  duty  towards  God.  And  what  motive  more  worthy  of 
respect  and  admiration  ever  actuated  the  mind  of  man  ? 

Yet,  for  acting  upon  this  motive,  what  have  we  not  suffered  ?  In  the 
long  list  of  persecutions,  invented  by  minds  at  once  the  most  fraudulent 
and  ferocious,  there  is  not  one  which,  during  some  portion  or  other  of 
the  last  250  years,  we  have  not  had  to  endure.  To  see  our  abbeys,  our 
cathedrals,  our  churches  ;  to  see  the  first  of  these  confiscated  and  demo- 
lished ;  to  see  the  two  latter,  together  with  all  the  immense  endowments 
attached  to  them  by  our  pious,  provident,  disinterested  and  generous 
forefathers ;  to  see  this  our  patrimony  wrested  from  us,  and  given  to  a 
clergy,  who  protested  against  our  faith,  and  in  whose  doctrines  our  con- 
sciences forbade  us  to  believe.  To  see  this,  was  a  trial  sufficient  for 
ordinary  minds,  but,  of  our  wrongs,  this  forms  not  a  thousandth  part. 
During  two  centuries  and  a  half,  we,  as  well  as  you,  have  had  eleven 
sovereigns,  and  one  usurper;  and,  except  the  reign  of  one  sovereign,  no 
reign  passed,  until  that  of  his  late  Majesty,  without  some  new  law,  in 
addition  to  those  in  existence,  for  punishing  us  for  our  fidelity.  Barely 
to  quote  the  titles  of  those  acts,  barely  to  describe  the  objects  of  that 
code,  to  propose,  or  even  to  think  of  which  would  have  made  Nero  blush, 
would  require  much  more  space  than  the  whole  of  this  our  appeal,  There 
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is  nothing- ;  we  believe  that  there  is  no  one  thing1,  which  is  unjust,  cruel, 
and  insulting1,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  some  part  or  other  of  that 
code.  *'  Wives  be  obedient  unto  your  own  husbands,"  says  the  holy 
Apostle.  Wives  be  disobedient  unto  your  own  husbands,  said,  in  effect, 
the  code  ;  for  it  tendered  the  former  a  power  over  the  property  of  the 
latter,  if  the  former  would  become  Protestant,  while  the  husband  remained 
a  Catholic.  "^Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,"  says  God.  Dis- 
honour thy  father  and  thy  mother,  said  the  code ;  for,  if  any  son  would 
but  apostatize,  cover  his  parents  with  shame,  and  bring  their  grey  hairs 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave,  it,  in  despite  of  his  parents,  rewarded  the  un- 
natural monster  with  a  large  part  of  their  estate.  "  Covet  not  thy  neigh- 
bour's goods,"  says  our  Maker.  Covet  thy  neighbour's  goods,  said  the 
code  ;  for,  if  any  Protestant  saw  a  Catholic  have  a  horse  worth  more  than 
five  pounds,  it  gave  him  a  right  to  take  away  the  horse  and  make  it  his 
own,  upon  giving  the  owner  five  pounds  ;  and  if  any  Catholic  had  a  lease 
yielding  him  a  profit  greater  in  amount  than  one-third  of  the  rent,  any 
Protestant  might  go,  turn  him  out,  and  become  proprietor  of  the  lease  in 
his  stead ;  and  all  this,  and  a  hundred  times  more  than  this,  for  no  other 
cause  than  that  we  remained  firmly  attached  to  the  faith  and  worship  of 
your  and  our  fathers  ! 

True,  these  parts  and  many  others  of  this  flagitious  and  sanguinary 
code  were  done  away  during  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty,  whose  me- 
mory we,  on  that  account,  hold  in  grateful  remembrance.  Still,  how- 
ever, much  remains  to  be  removed,  in  order  to  place  us  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  our  Protestant  fellow-subjects,  which  is  the  object  of  our  pre- 
sent exertions  and  prayers.  His  present  Majesty,  when  Regent,  in  the 
57th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  Royal  Father,  graciously  gave  his  assent  to 
an  Act,  which  in  some  degree  mitigated  our  disabilities  in  respect  to  the 
army  and  the  navy.  But  we  still  remain  excluded  from  all  offices  in  cor- 
porate towns  and  cities ;  from  the  higher  ranks  at  the  Bar,  and  wholly 
from  the  Bench  ;  from  the  office  of  sheriff  (an  office  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  security  of  life  and  property)  ;  and  from  the  councils  of 
the  King  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  There  remain  other  and  more 
serious  grievances ;  but  we  rest  our  appeal  to  you  on  these  grounds 
alone. 

Our  crafty  and  selfish  foes,  your  foes  as  well  as  ours,  would  fain  per- 
suade you,  that  that  for  which  we  pray  would  do  no  good  •  and  they  ask, 
with  a  degree  of  simplicity  which  would  not  have  detracted  from  the  cun- 
ning of  the  seducer  of  the  primitive  parents  of  mankind,  how  the  allow- 
ing of  Catholic  merchants  to  become  Mayors,  Aldermen,  and  Common 
Councilmen  of  towns  and  cities;  how  the  permitting  Catholic  gentlemen 
tol)e  Sheriffs  ;  how  the  making  of  Catholics  occasionally  King's  Counsel, 
and  Law-officers  of  the  Crown  ;  how  the  putting  of  CatholicJudges  on  the 
Bench  ;  how  the  making  of  Catholics  sometimes  Judges  in  Equity  ;  how 
the  putting  of  a  few  Catholics  into  the  Privy  Council;  how  the  placing 
of  fifty  or  sixty  of  them,  perhaps,  in  Parliament;  they  ask,  with  all  ima- 
ginable simplicity,  how  this  could  tend  to  clothe  the  backs  and  appease 
the  hunger  of  the  ragged  and  half-famished  people  of  Ireland  ?  But, 
Englishmen,  make  but  for  a  moment  our  case  your  own.  Suppose  that 
some  strange  combination  of  circumstances  were  to  give  the  small  sect 
of  Unitarians,  for  instance,  a  mastery  over  you  ;  supposing  this  sect,  not 
forming  more  than  a  16th  part  of  the  population  of  England,  held  all  the 
civil  offices  of  importance ;  that  they,  and  they  alone,  nominated  juries 
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in  causes  of  property,  and  of  life  and  death  ;  sat  on  the  bench,  adminis- 
tered justice  in  equity ;  were  alone  the  advisers  of  the  King- ;  alone  were 
Mayors  and  Aldermen,  and  Common  Councilmen  of  towns  and  cities ; 
kept  wholly  to  themselves  the  power  of  making  laws ;  appointed  all  the 
justices  of  the  peace ;  disposed  of  every  civic  office  down  to  the  very 
excisemen  and  tidewaiter ;  and  suppose  that  to  all  these  powers,  they 
added  that  of  disposing,  at  their  pleasure,  of  the  whole  of  the  tithes, 
and  of  the  immense  property  of  your  church ;  heaping  benefice  upon 
benefice  on  the  same  man,  even  unto  half  scores  together ;  suffering  the 
churches  and  parsonage-houses  to  tumble  to  pieces  ;  and  compelling  you 
to  pay  taxes  for  their  re-erection  and  repair,  while  there  was  only  one  of 
sixteen  to  enter  those  churches,  and  while  you  were  compelled  to  build 
chapels  for  yourselves,  and  pay  your  own  teachers,  or  live  without  the 
knowledge  of  God  in  the  world  :  suppose  all  this,  and  though  we  think 
we  see  your  cheeks  redden  at  the  bare  idea ;  suppose  all  this,  and  you 
are  still  far  short  of  the  case  of  Ireland,  where,  out  of  about  four  hundred 
thousand  Church  Protestants,  which  thus  domineer  over  six  millions  of 
Catholics,  there  are  about  forty  families,  who  engross  for  themselves  and 
their  dependants,  all  the  real  power,  all  the  honours,  all  the  emoluments 
of  the  State  ;  in  fact,  all  the  revenues  of  our  country,  which  do  not  now 
yield  annually  to  the  King's  Exchequer  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  you 
yourself  pay  for  the  purpose  of  forcibly  keeping  us  in  abject  submission 
to  these  families  and  their  faction  ;  add,  moreover,  to  our  sufferings,  the 
habitual  insolence  and  cruelty  of  this  faction,  who,  though  now  deprived 
of  the  administration  of  certain  parts  of  the  plundering  and  sanguinary 
code,  still  act  as  if  they  had  an  imprescriptible  right  to  be  unjust,  profli- 
gate, and  ferocious :  and  still,  a  mere  handful  of  a  faction  as  they  are, 
treat  the  people  at  large  as  outcasts  and  slaves. 

Would,  then,  our  emancipation  from  the  fangs  of  this  faction  do  no 
good  ?  Could  there  be  Catholic  Mayors,  Sheriffs,  Aldermen  ;  could  there 
be  Catholic  Law-officers  of  the  Crown,  Judges  in  Law  and  Equity,  Privy 
Councillors,  and  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  could 
things  still  remain  the  same ;  and  will  this  faction  still,  in  all  simplicity, 
ask  how  that,  for  which  we  pray,  could  possibly  tend  to  improve  the  food 
and  clothing  of  our  labouring  brethren  ?  If  they  still  ask  this  question, 
we  beg  not  them,  but  you,  to  reflect ;  first,  on  the  powers  which  the 
administrators  of  justice,  the  rulers  of  towns  and  cities,  the  sheriffs  of 
counties,  the  advisers  of  the  Crown,  and  the  makers  of  laws,  have,  and 
always  must  have,  in  the  making  of  the  people  happy  or  wretched.  In 
the  next  place,  returning  to  the  supposition,  that  you  were  domineered 
over  by  the  sect  of  Unitarians,  though  the  domination  were  more  bear, 
able  than  that  which  we  endure,  we  beseech  you  to  say,  whether  the 
consequences  would  not  be  an  incessant  heartburning,  pervading  almost 
the  whole  of  the  people  :  continual  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  domineer- 
ing faction  to  repress  and  degrade,  by  every  species  of  partiality  and 
injustice,  those  by  whose  subjection  it  could  alone  retain  its  power  and 
emoluments ;  unceasing  endeavours,  on  the  part  of  the  oppressed,  to 
obtain  justice ;  and,  if  that  were  unattainable,  revenge ;  and,  as  a  ne- 
cessary result  of  these,  a  flight  of  the  land-owners,  and  even  of  the  clergy, 
from  the  country,  to  spend  in  peace  and  safety  those  revenues  which 
ought  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  people ;  leaving  those  to  be  ground 
down  into  bare  beggary,  by  middlemen,  tithe  proctors,  drivers,  and  land- 
jobbers,  the  hardest-hearted  of  all  mankind.  You  feel  indignant  at  the 
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mere  thought  of  your  being  reduced  to  this  state.  But  acknowledge,  we 
are  sure  you  will,  that  this  would  be  your  state,  if  you,  like  us,  were  under 
the  domination  that  we  have  described.  To  obtain  deliverance  from  this 
intolerable  domination,  we  are  now  about  to  make  supplication  to  the 
Parliament ;  and  we  call  on  you  to  join  us  by  your  petitions  in  those 
supplications.  With  Englishmen,  famed  throughout  the  world  for  gene- 
rosity and  bravery,  it  were  as  unjust  as  unwise,  to  make  appeals  ad- 
dressed to  sordidness,  or  to  hold  the  language  of  menace.  But,  while 
justice  to  you,  who  have  so  long  been  deceived,  demands  that  we  tell 
you,  that  our  degradation  now  loads  you  with  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
several  millions  a  year ;  and  that  that  debt,  which  may  yet  make  England 
hang  her  head  in  the  face  of  her  enemies,  has  in  no  small  degree  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  cause ;  while  justice  to  you  makes  us  tell  you  this, 
that  frankness  and  sincerity,  in  which  alone  we  are  your  rivals,  bid  us 
beseech  you,  with  a  solemnity  suited  to  the  source  of  the  words,  to  "lead 
us  not  into  temptation,"  nor  by  indifference  or  neglect  to  induce  us  to  rest 
our  hopes  on  any  thing  but  the  justice  of  the  Government,  and  of  the 
English  people ;  nor  to  leave  it  in  the  power  of  any  person  to  suggest 
to  any  portion  of  the  people  of  this  country,  the  possibility  of  seeing  in 
foreign  fleets  or  bands  the  deliverers  of  Ireland,  but  to  see  them,  in  a 
most  gracious  King,  and  in  a  just  Parliament,  dutifully  called  upon  by 
us,  in  conjunction  with  you,  our  fellow- subjects  of  England.  Many  are 
the  occasions  when  you  have,  by  your  petitions,  produced  the  most  salu- 
tary effects.  In  the  exercise  of  this  right  you  are  obstructed  by  no  im- 
pediment ;  and  never,  since  the  right  was  heard  of,  was  it  exercised  in  a 
cause  more  closely  connected  with  every  consideration  interesting  to  the 
mind  of  man.  We  conjure  you,  therefore,  in  the  names  of  that  justice, 
and  of  that  humanity,  which,  bright  as  your  renown  is,  are  the  brightest 
gems  in  that  renown ;  we  conjure  you  to  back  our  prayer  for  Emanci- 
pation from  our  deplorable  state.  "  That  which  you  would  that  others 
should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  so  unto  them,"  is  a  precept  which  all  are 
called  on  to  obey,  and  to  which  all  acknowledge  the  duty  of  obedience. 
While,  therefore,  with  this  precept  in  your  minds,  you  lay  your  heads 
upon  your  pillows,  think  of  the  miseries  of  this  ill  treated  Island  ;  think 
of  the  nakedness,  the  famine,  the  pestilence;  think  of  the  manifold 
pangs,  bodily  and  mental,  that  your  brethren  here  endure ;  and,  when  you 
call  upon  God  for  mercy  and  protection,  be  able,  we  implore  you,  to  say, 
t(  as  we  have  shown  mercy  and  given  protection  to  our  fellow-subjects  of 
"  oppressed  and  unhappy  Ireland." 

NICOLAS  PURCEL  O'GORMAN, 

Secretary  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 
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TO    THE    MINISTERS, 

ON  THE  BREAKING  OF  THE  DEVONSHIRE  AND  CORNISH  BANKS; 
AND  ON  THE  SILLY  BUBBLE  ABOUT  EXCHANGES.* 


(Political  Register,  October,  1825.) 


MY  LORDS  AND  GENTLEMEN,  Kensington,    llth  Oct.   1825. 

The  broad  sheet  tells  us,  and,  as  it  has  been  declared  by  one,  who  is 
destined  to  be  Chancellor,  not  of  the  Chancery,  but  of  the  "  London 
University,"  wherein  we,  the  silly  loons  o'  the  Sooth,  ignorant,  and 
uon-antallechial  beings  as  we  are,  are  to  be  taught  how  to  "  augment 
the  capital  of  the  empire,"  and  "  to  add  to  the  sum  of  human  happi- 
ness," by  watching,  merely  by  "  watching  the  turn  of  the  market"  ;  as 
the  broad  sheet  has,  by  this,  to  use  the  language  of  the  heap  of  brick- 
bats, "  illustrious  and  super -human  advocate" ;  as  the  broadsheet  has, 
by  this  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow,  whom,  however,  I  intend  to  supplant  in 
that  post  next  year ;  as  the  broad  sheet  has,  by  this  zealous  patriot,  who 
frankly  confessed,  that,  as  long  as  there  were  such  men  as  INGS  in  the 
world,  there  must  be  such  men  as  EDWARDS  ;  as  the  broad  sheet  has,  by 
this  great  Doctor  of  all  Laws  and  all  Medicines  and  all  Divinities,  been 
most  positively  declared  to  be  the  "  best  public  instructer  that  human 
imagination  could  have  devised,"  we  must,  of  course,  believe,  that  this 
broad  sheet  does  not  deal  in  most  impudent  and  barefaced  lies.  Well, 
then,  this  point  being  settled,  I  return  to  the  end  of  the  first  five  words  of 
the  above  what  I  call  hooking  in  sentence,  and  I  say  again,  that  the  broad 
sheet  tells  us,  that  you,  or  some  of  you,  at  least,  including  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Trade  Minister, 
and  the  Author  of  the  celebrated  Cash-payment  Bill,  do  actually  attend 
the  Ricardo,  or  oracle,  lectures  of  Peter  Macculloch ;  and  that  he,  with 
his  great  Scotch  spoon,  made  of  a  split  cow's  horn,  just  such  as  I  (when 
I  had  the  honour  to  serve  his  Majesty)  was,  by  a  company  of  Highland- 
ers, quartered  at  Sittingbourne  in  Kent,  hospitably,  though  on  the  upper 
floor  of  a  stable,  invited  to  use  in  the  partaking  of  a  mess  of  soup,  made  of 
nettle-tops  and  bullock's  liver,  and  servi,  as  the  French  call  it,  in  the 
sawed-off  bottom  of  an  old  beer-barrel,  which  might,  perhaps,  before  it 
came  into  its  present  office,  have  assisted  the  top  of  the  staves  in  per- 
forming the  very  useful  functions  of  a  hog-tub. .  .  .where  was  I  ?.  .O  ! 
I  was  saying  that  the  broad  sheet  tells  us,  that  he  (that  is  Peter  Maccul- 
loch) has,  with  his  great  Scotch  spoon,  been  feeding  you  with  his  politi- 
cal pap ;  that  he  has  been  pouring  into  your  mouths  all  his  doctrines 
about  "  creating  capital  by  the  means  of  a  cheap  currency"  ;  about  the 
"  prodigious  loss "  that  there  would  be,  if  "  perverse  people  were  to 


*  The  panic  which  Mr.  COBBETT  had  foretold  in  1824  (see  this  volume,  p.  381) 
was  now  beginning.— ED. 
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cause  us  to  get  our  gold  back  again"  •  about  the  "  gain  which  all  per- 
sons in  the  community  share  with  the  paper- money  makers"  ;  about  the 
"greater  risk  in  having  sovereigns  than  in  having-  •paper-money" ;  about 
the  great  mischief  arising  from  the  "  perverseness  of  the  women  in  con- 
tinuing to  breed" ;  about  the  lot  of  the  Irish  people  being  "  not  made  at 
"  all  loorse  by  the  produce  of  Ireland  being  drawn  away  to  be  consumed 
"  by  foreigners,  instead  of  being  left  to  be  consumed  by  themselves"  ; 
that  all  these  messes,  and  many  others  of  equal  quality,  Peter  has  been 
feeding  you  with,  and  that  you,  like  a  brood  of  young  owls  gaping  for 
murdered  and  quartered  mice  coming  from  the  bill  of  their  mother,  have 
sucked  down  all  these  messes  of  pap  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  imagin- 
able. 

Now,  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  it  is  not  I  who  say  this  :  it  is  the 
broad  sheet  that  says  it.  If  the  broad  sheet  lie,  if  the  "  best  public  in- 
structer  "  lie,  then,  indeed,  what  I  am  about  to  say  will,  after  all,  have 
been  unnecessary.  But,  upon  the  supposition  ;  and  I  will  proceed  on 
nothing  more,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Brougham's  responsibility  fur  the 
strict  veracity  of  the  broad  sheet ;  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  broad 
sheet  has,  in  this  respect,  spoken  the  truth  ;  upon  the  supposition,  that 
you  really  have  swallowed  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  this  mess  from  the 
big  spoon  of  this  at  once  conceited  and  clumsy  Scotch  cook,  1  really 
must  endeavour  to  make  you  bring  the  mess  up  again  ;  for,  far  too  dila- 
tory would,  in  such  a  desperate  case,  be  any  other  process  known  to  me, 
great  Doctor  as  I  am  in  counteracting  the  effects  of  all  sorts  of  unnatural 
cramming. 

Turn,  then,  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  turn  from  Peter  to  me  ;  I  mean, 
upon  the  supposition  that  you  have  swallowed  his  mess  ;  and  here  let  me 
observe,  that,  though  I  would  fain  believe,  that  as  to  this  matter  of  swal- 
lowing, the  broad  sheet  has  lied,  still  I  do  see  this  PETER  MACCULLOCH'S 
"  EVIDENCE,"  as  it  is  drolly  enough  called,  published  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  while  I  and  every  body  else  know,  that  su.ch  evi- 
dence always  comes  from  persons,  whom  the  Ministers,  or  other  mem- 
bers, select  beforehand  for  the  purpose  of  giving  such  evidence  as  those 
Ministers,  or  other  members,  have  already  been  made  acquainted  with  ; 
and  while,  at  the  very  least,  I  know,  that  this  "EVIDENCE"  of  his 
could  not  have  been  printed  and  published,  at  an  expense,  perhaps,  of  a 
thousand  pounds  to  the  people,  without  your  consent.  Though,  therefore, 
I  would  fain  believe,  that  the  broad  sheet  has  lied  as  to  this  affair  of  po- 
litical pap  swallowing,  I  have,  I  must  confess,  my  fears  upon  the  subject; 
and,  knowing  well  that  my  physic,  though  strong,  can  do  you  no  harm,  I 
shall,  without  further  ceremony,  proceed  to  administer  it,  always,  how- 
ever, proceeding  only  upon  the  supposition,  that  you  have  actually  swal- 
lowed PETER'S  miserable  mess. 

Peter  has  taught  you,  that,  to  make  paper-money  is  "  to  create  capi- 
tal" ;  that,  "  a  cheap  currency  "  is  a  clear  gain  to  the  nation  as  a  whole 
and  to  each  individual  in  it;  and  that  there  is  "  much  greater  risk  aris- 
"  ing  from  the  possession  of  sovereigns  than  from  the  possession  of 
"  paper  money."  Now,  addressing  myself  to  you,  almost  by  name,  I 
will  not  seriously  impute  to  you  an  adoption  of  his  impudent  Scotch 
trash  ;  yet,  I  cannot  but  recollect,  that  you  assented,  at  the  least,  to  the 
putting  of  this  already  over-burdened  people  to  the  expense  of  "  evidence" 
that  is  to  say,  the  mere  opinions  of  this  same  man,  and  which  expense,  if 
I  had  been  in  the  Home  (and  that  you  shan't,  say  you,  as  long  as  we  can 
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help  it ;  but,  say  I,  that  may  not  be  very  long),  never  should  have  been 
incurred  without  a  devil  of  a  noise  at  any  rate.  I  cannot  but  recollect 
this ;  but,  still,  I  will  not  impute  to  you  such  impudent,  such  brutal  vul- 
gar notions  as  these  of  Peter  about  the  creating  of  capital  by  making 
paper,  about  a  cheap  currency,  and  about  the  superior  security  of  paper- 
money  over  the  king's  coin.  However,  lest  by  some  strange  twist  of  the 
thinking  faculties,  some  out-of-the-way  turn  of  what  this  Peter  and  Doc- 
tor Black  (of  the  Morning  Chronicle)  call  the  antullac ;  lest,  from  some 
such  cause,  you  should  have  adopted  these  dreams  from  a  brain  begotten 
by  the  double  father,  ignorance  and  impudence,  upon  the  body  of  corrup- 
tion, turn,  I  once  more  say,  turn,  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  from  Peter  to 
me;  or,  rather  (in  the  first  place  at  least)  from  conceited,  impudent  and 
empty  Scotch  Peter  to  the  warning  voice,  which,  in  consequence  of  your 
having  acted  upon  Peter's  and  Ricardo's  pernicious  principles,  you  now 
hear  from  the  mouths  of  the  poor,  ruined  and  miserable  and  half-mad 
paper-money  holders  of  DEVONPORT,  PLYMOUTH  and  the  vicinity. 

And  here  again,  we  have  another  to  be  added  to  those  thousands  of  in- 
stances, in  which  that  broad  sheet,  to  which  Mr.  BROUGHAM  had  the 
meanness  to  worship,  as  the  Indians  do  the  devil,  by  calling  it  the  "  best 
public  instructer,"  and  which  Mr.  DENISON/  member  for  Surrey,  seem- 
ing resolved  to  outdo  the  would-be  member  for  Westmoreland,  had  the 
something  more  than  meanness  (unless  the  broad  sheet  lied)  to  call  "  the 
OMNIPOTENT  public  "press"  ;  here  we  have  another  instance,  in  which 
that  stock-jobbing,  that  hush-money,  that  infamous  broad  sheet,  has 
basely  abandoned  the  duty  which  it  owed  to  that  public.  TWO  BANKS 
HAVE  STOPPED  IN,  OR  NEAR  PLYMOUTH,  creating  the  greatest 
confusion  and  uproar,  and  plunging  thousands  of  poor  people  into  the 
greatest  distress  ;  and  the  simple  fact  of  the  stoppage,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  distress  and  confusion,  never  found  its  way  into  any  London  paper, 
until  TEN  DAYS  after  the  first  stoppage  took  place  !  Ah  !  this  broad 
sheet  well  knows,  that  a  real  gold  currency,  once  completely  restored  to 
England,  would  blow  every  corrupt  thing  to  atoms,  and  the  broad  sheet 
itself  amongst  the  rest ;  for  it  is  essentially,  intrinsically,  in  its  very  na- 
ture, stock-jobbing,  and  corrupt.  The  broad  sheet  would  never  have 
mentioned  the  thing  at  all,  but  for  two  reasons ;  if  the  fact,  the  bare 
fact,  must  at  last  have  come  out  in  the  Gazette;  and,  second,  that 
it  would,  in  all  probability,  come  out  in  some  Devonshire  paper, 
and  then  /  should  get  it.  Had  there  been  no  other  periodical  pub- 
lication than  the  broad  sheet,  it  would,  though  with  heaps  of  pri- 
vate letters  on  the  subject,  have  kept  the  matter  as  snug  as  a  murder, 
committed  by  one  man  without  a  witness.  Nor,  let  the  reader  (or, 
rather,  you,  my  good  Lords  and  gentlemen)  imagine,  that  any  meeting 
on  the  subject,  and  stipulated  concert,  amongst  the  different  branches  of 
the  broad  sheet,  is  necessary  to  make  them  all  of  a  mind  in  a  case  like 
this.  They  are  all  under  influence  of  one  feeling,  which  is  common  to 
them  all ;  and  they  no  more  want  a  previous  consultation  to  make,  in  a 
case  like  this,  them  act  with  unanimity,  than  a  flock  of  rooks  in  a  pea- 
field  want  a  previous  consultation  to  make  them  act  with  unanimity,  when 
they  see  the  farmer  coming  with  a  gun  in  his  hand. 

Well,  the  base  thing  held  its  tongue  for  nine  days  after  the  news  must 
have  been,  as  to  the  first  stoppage,  known  in  London,  and  known  to  it, 
too,  to  a  certainty ;  because  it  always  has  several  regular  correspondents 
at  Plymouth,  The  bank  of  PRIDEAUX  and  Co,  at  Kingsbridge,  stopped  on 
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the  27M  of  September-,  that  of  SHIELLS  AND  JOHNS,  at  Devonport 
(which  is  the  same,  I  believe,  as  part  of  Plymouth),  stopped  on  the  1st 
of  October ;  and  the  first  intimation  that  the  broad  sheet  gave  us  of 
either  was  through  the  Evening  Paper,  the  STAR,  of  the  7th  of  October  : 
and,  even  then,  we  only  got  what  had  been  published  in  the  PLYMOUTH 
JOURNAL,  and  which,  as  every  one  must  know,  would  necessarily  be  such 
a  smoothing  down  of  the  matter  as  to  give  us,  not  upon  the  spot,  little 
idea  of  what  was  really  the  effect  of  these  stoppages.  However,  I  will 
first  insert  this  article  from  the  STAR,  copied  from  the  Plymouth  paper ; 
and,  then,  I  will,  in  spite  of  Mr.  DENISON'S  "  omnipotence,"  take  upon 
me  to  make  a  little  free  with  this  poor  attempt  to  keep  up  the  delusion. 

"  It  is  with  great  pain  we  have  to  record  the  failure  of  two  respectable  banking 
establishments  in  our  neighbourhood.  The  Kingsbridge  Bank  (Messrs.  SQUARE, 
PRIDE AUX  and  Co.)  stopped  payment  yesterday  se'nnight,  and  the  alarm  occa- 
sioned by  this  circumstance  spread  with  rapidity  through  the  country.  An  im- 
mediate and  unexampled  run  took  place  on  every  bank  without  distinction  in  this 
town,  at  Devonport,  and  in  fact  throughout  the  south  of  Devon.  This  SPIRIT 
was  further  excited  on  Saturday,  when  it  was  known  that  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
SHIELLS  &  JOHNS,  at  Devonport,  unable  to  withstand  the  severe  run,  had  also 
been  obliged  to  suspend  their  payments.  On  that  day,  and  on  Monday,  and  the 
early  part  of  Tuesday  last,  confidence  seemed  entirely  at  a  stand;  an  universal 
consternation  prevailed,  and  the  influx  of  the  lower  classes  from  the  country  con- 
tinued, almost  without  interruption,  until  Tuesday  noon,  when,  in  consequence 
of  the  prompt  manner  in  which  the  different  banks  met  their  issues,  and  the 
unconcern  expressed  by  the  principal  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  these  towns, 
who  exhibited  notices  in  their  windows  that  they  were  ready  to  take  the  notes 
of  either  of  the  banks,  in  exchange,  to  any  amonnt,  the  panic  suddenly  subsided, 
and  business  is  {now  resuming  its  usual  attitude.  It  is  gratifying  to  notice  the 
stability  of  our  banking  establishments,  thus  unquestionably  proved  by  their 
readiness  in  meeting  such  a  sudden  and  unprecedented  demand  on  their  re- 
sources. The  peculiar  situation  of  country  bankers  ought  to  be  taken  into  account. 
In  London  good  securities  may  be  converted,  on  any  sudden  emergency,  at  half 
an  hour's  notice;  but  provincial  bankers  must,  in  a  great  degree,  depend  on  their 
own  immediate  resources,  the  distance  from  the  Money-market  being  too  great 
to  allow  of  a  supply  of  cash  reaching  in  time  to  provide  against  extraordinary  and 
unforeseen  demands.  It  is,  therefore,  not  always  a  proof  of  the  insolvency  of  a 
bank,  when  they  are  unable  to  meet  such  sudden  and  extensive  calls  with  promp- 
titude :  from  the  very  nature  of  their  business,  they  are  entitled  to  forbearance ; 
but  the  Plymouth  and  Devonport  banks,  with  the  single  exception  mentioned 
above,  have  demonstrated  the  secure  basis  on  which  they  stand.  We  have  been 
informed  that  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  in  sovereigns  AND  Bank- 
notes arrived  here  on  Tuesday  from  London,  for  their  use,  and  a  considerable 
supply  is  also  on  the  road." 

"  On  the  road,"  are  they  ?  God  send  them  a  safe  and  speedy  arrival ! 
I  mean  the  sovereigns  •  for,  as  my  intelligence  says,  the  bank-notes  will 
be  of  little  use,  if  another  push  should  come,  as,  to  a  certainty,  it  will 
come.  Nobody  can  doubt,  that  this  is,  in  fact,  a  publication  of  the  Rag- 
rooks  themselves.  Most  likely  this  Plymouth  broad  sheet  "  keeps  an 
account,"  as  it  is  called,  with  some  Rook,  if  so,  it  is  his  abject  slave. 
This  is  mostly  the  case  throughout  the  kingdom  :  what  else  can  account 
for  the  dead  silence  of  the  Irish  newspapers  on  two  or  three  recent 
occasions?  Thus  this  monstrous  thing  first  makes  the  dogs  dumb  and 
draws  their  teeth,  and  then  fleeces  and  eventually  .kills  the  sheep.  I 
shall,  by-and-by,  tell  your  Lordships  and  you,  gentlemen,  what  my 
correspondent  (not  a  hired  one,  but  a  volunteer)  says  about  the  effect  of 
these  stoppages  :  but,  I  must  first  bestow  a  remark  or  two  upon  this 
publication  of  the  Rag-rooks. 
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"  It  is  with  yreat  pain,"  they  say,  they  have  to  record  the  failure.  Aye, 
to  be  sure,  it  is.  They  need  not  have  told  us  that,  at  any  rate  ;  nor  need 
I  tell  them,  that  their  great  pain  gives  me,  and  every  man  who  really 
loves  the  country,  great  pleasure  ;  and  with  ail  my  heart  and  soul,  I  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Jones  of  Bristol  on  their  great  pain  ;  for,  it  is  he  who  has 
had  the  merit  of  inflicting  it. — These  were  "  two  respectable  banks,"  were 
they  ?  What,  then,  there  are,  according  to  these  writers,  banks  that  are 
not  "  respectable.''  But  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Hart  Davis's  "  re- 
spectable "friends  of  the  Castle-bank  at  Bristol,  if  the  "  respectable  "  ones 
do  not  pay  in  gold  on  demand,  what  are  we  to  expect  of  those  which  are 
not  respectable  ?  However,  even  these  paper  doctors  disagree ;  for,  in 
the  Jones  debate  (without  which  the  last  session  would  not  have  been  worth 
a  pinch  of  snuff),  Mr.  JOHN  SMITH  (the  critic  on  my  Kentish  motion) 
said,  "  that  no  respectable  banker  would  refuse  to  pay  his  notes  in  gold." 
Well,  then,  that  which  Mr.  Jones  had  complained  of  \\asnot  respectable.  \ 
Sad  dilemma  ;  but  now,  the  Devonshire  rag-rooks  call  those  "  respectable," 
who  have  actually  stopped  !  Aye,  aye,  all  respectable  enough  up  to  the 
very  moment  that  people  go  to  demand  real  money  of  them.  What,  a 
"  run  throughout  the  South  of  Devonshire."  O,  no,  rag-rooks  :  it  was 
too  soon  for  you  to  know  that :  that  sort  of  run  is  to  come  by-and-by ; 
and  then  you  will  look  as  pale  as  so  many  globe  turnips,  that  is  to  say,  of 
a  dirty-whitish  colour. 

So  ?  "  Confidence  was  entirely  at  a  stand,"  was  it  ?  Rather  upon  the 
go,  or  was  gone.  The  rag- rooks  seem  to  have  been  like  BIG  O,  in 
my  Comedy,  "  rathered  bothered  or  so,"  when  they  put  this  upon  paper. 
It  was  the  rag-rooks  that  were  at  "a  stand,"  and  "confidence"  was 
upon  the  go,  except  absolutely  gone. 

Ah  !  What,  then,  the  "  lower  classes  from  the  country  came  in  great 
infu.r,  did  they"?  Poor  creatures,  poor  "  lower  orders  "!  And  you, 
you  insolent  broad  sheet  fellow,  what  do  you  deserve  for  not  even  hinting 
a  word  of  compassion  for  these  ruined,  or,  at  least,  greatly  and  justly 
alarmed  people  ?  Why,  you  deserve  to  expire  with  hunger,  with  which, 
before  it  has  done,  this  monstrous  system  will  make  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  innocent  industrious  persons  perish.  Indeed  !  What,  did  the  "  prin- 
cipal merchants  and  tradesmen  express  unconcern  on  the  occasion,"  and 
did  they  "  exhibit  notices  in  the  windows  that  they  would  take  the  other 
bankers'  notes,  in  exchange,  to  any  amount"?  In  exchange  for  what  ? 
You  do  not  tell  us  that;  but,  I  know  it;  for,  as  you  will  presently  see,  I 
know  that  sovereigns  were  at  a  premium  !  And  then,  again,  pray,  was 
there  no  motive  for  these  window  exhibitions,  other  than  that  arising  from 
confidence  in  the  other  banks  ?  Might  not  the  motive  be  just  the  oppo- 
site of  this?  Might  it  not  arise  from  fear,  that  the  other  banks  might 
fail,  and  invoice  these  window-notice  exhibitors  in  their  ruin?  Had 
these  people  any  ready  money,  other  than  the  paper  of  some  of  these 
banks?  Had  not  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  accounts  with  these  banks  ? 
Must  not  many,  if  not  the  whole,  of  these  persons  have  broke,  if  the  banks 
had  all  broken  ?  Well,  then,  they  might  post  up  notices  that  they  were 
ready  to  take  their  notes ;  but,  as  to  exchanging  them  for  sovereigns,  that, 
as  I  shall  presently  show,  was  quite  out  of  their  power. 

"  Business  is  resuming  its  usual  attitude."     O!  it  had  then  been  but 
in  a  queer  sort  of  way  ;  travelling  about  a  bit  or  so. 

"  his  gratifying  to  notice  the  stability  of  our  banking  establishments" 
(very  "  gratifying ,'  to  be  sure,  you  stupid  creatures  !),  "  thus  unquestion- 
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ably  proved."  What,  by  two  of  them  stopping1,  I  suppose  ?  O,  no  !  by 
those  that  remain  being  able  to  stand  the  run.  All  in  good  time,  stupid  : 
there  is  no  law  to  say  that  this  shall  be  the  last  run.  And,  besides,  the 
window-notice  people,  if  they  had  deposits  in  these  banks,  which  they 
would  have  lost  if  the  banks  broke,  and  which  banks,  therefore,  it  was 
their  interest  to  prop  up  for  the  moment,  will  now  take  special  good  care 
to  remove  those  deposits  as  soon  as  things  get  quiet,  and  to  have  their 
money  in  gold  in  a  very  short  time,  or  in  French  Stock,  or  something  more 
secure  than  these  ticklish  things.  These  banks  are  "  entitled  to  forbear- 
ance, in  order  to  give  time  for  a  supply  to  come  from  the  Money-market." 
What  the  devil !  Do  you  think  that  people  buy  money  in  London  ?  "  Un- 
foreseen demands."  What  ?  Do  they  not  know  what  they  owe,  and  do 
they  not  know,  that  they  may  have  it  brought  into  them  at  any  moment  ? 
Ah,  well !  but  all's  safe  now,  for  there  were  50  or  60  thousand  pounds 
already  got  down  "from  the  Money-market"  in  sovereigns  AND  bank- 
notes ;  besides  a  "  considerable  supply  on  the  road."  Indeed  !  Why, 
then,  there  will  really  be  some  real  money,  at  any  rate,  at  Plymouth. 
What  a  curious  thing  ! 

Now,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  this  is  their  own  lame  miserable 
story.  At  last,  on  Monday,  the  10th  of  October,  thirteen  days  after  the 
first  bank  stopped,  Dr.  BLACK  (of  the  Morning  Chronicle)  smells  out  the 
news.  He  had  been  so  busy  with  "police  reports,"  with  "  Mr.  MAR- 
TIN," and  other  such  important  matters  in  big  type,  that  he  could  not,  I 
suppose,  find  time  even  for  using  a  pair  of  scissors  on  this  trifling  affair 
in  Devonshire.  To  expect  the  Doctor  to  waste  his  own  refined  Caledo- 
nian "  intellect"  upon  so  gross  a  thing,  would  have  been  too  much  ;  and 
we  think  ourselves  "  too  happy,"  as  the  French  say,  that  he,  at  the  end 
of  thirteen  days,  thought  it  worthy  of  being  crammed  into  an  obscure  part 
of  his  paper,  and  in  the  smallest  type  that  lie  uses.  However,  with  much 
hunting,  I,  at  last,  found  it  in  words  that  throw  some  new  light  upon  the 
matter;  and  here  they  are: — t 

"  The  town  of  Devonport  has  experienced  the  greatest  shock  to  its  public 
credit  hy  the  failure  of  the  Naval  Bank  of  Messrs.  Shiells  and  Johns.  The  failure 
of  the  Kingsbridge  Banking  Establishment  of  Messrs.  Square,  Prideaux,  and  Co., 
last  week,  connected  as  it  was  with  a  district  of  many  miles  around,  composed 
mostly  of  small  farmers,  was  replete  with  distress,  and  occasioned,  from  a  Joss 
of  confidence,  a  partial  pressure  on  all  the  Banks  (six)  of  Plymouth  and  Devon- 
port.  As  the  extent  of  that  calamity  became  known,  a  kind  of  panic  prevailed, 
and  Saturday  last,  being  market-day,  a  general  run  commenced  on  all  the 
banks,  principally  against  that  of  Shiells,  Johns,  and  Johns,  who  were  compelled 
to  shut  up  an  hour  before  the  usual  time.  On  Monday,  a  notice  appeared  in  the 
windows,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  severe  pressure  of  Saturday,  Shiells  and 
Johns  were  unable  to  resume  their  payments.  The  most  favourable  reports  re- 
specting the  finances  of  the  firm  are,  that  their  debts  are  60,000/.,  and  they  have 
assets  to  the  amount  of  20,000/. ;  whilst  others  state  their  debts  to  be  100,000/.,  and 
that  the  estate  will  not  pay  2s.  in  the  pound.  The  excitement  of  the  public  was 
heightened  on  Thursday,  by  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Shiells.  He 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed  at  five  o'clock  the  previous  afternoon,  at  a  small  estate 
he  has,  called  Corn  Wood,  about  fourteen  miles  from  the  town.  Thomas  Slinton 
Shiells,  Esq.,  WAS  A  MAGISTRATE  FOR  THE  COUNTY  OF  DEVON." 

Thus  far,  then,  the  broad  sheet.  Now,  then,  my  Lords  and  Gentle- 
men, hear  my  correspondent,  who  tells  me,  I  dare  say,  very  nearly  the 
exact  truth.  And,  I  advise  you  to  ponder  well  upon  this  letter,  and  also 
to  begin  to  think  how  long  this  thing  can  be  suffered  to  #o  on-,  or, 
rather,  how  long  it  will  go  on. 
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"  Devonport,  Oct.  4,  1825. 

"  SIR,— The  failure  of  the  Kingsbridge  Bank  (Prideaux  and  Co.),  last  week, 
paved  the  way  for  a  general  run  on  all  the  banks  in  the  neighbourhood,— Sbielh 
and  Johns  of  Devonport,  the  oldest  bank,  stopped  on  Saturday.  To  describe  the 
consternation  is  impossible.  They  have  failed  for  a  very  large  amount. — The 
soldiers  were  usually  paid  in  the  local  paper  of  Shiells. — The  24th  Regiment  was 
on  the  eve  of  departure  for  Ireland,  and  had  just  been  paid  all  their  arrears. — 
The  32nd  Regiment  had  just  landed  from  Corfu,  and  had  drawn  on  Greenwood 
for  what  was  due  to  them,  the  bills  for  which  were  cashed  at  Shiells  and  Johns's 
a  few  days  previous.— Two,  three,  and  four  thousand  pounds  to  individuals  are 
common  talk.  They  deserve  to  lose ;  but  what  shall  be  said  to  the  poor,  who 
hare,  perhaps,  forty  thousand  pounds  distributed  amongst  them.-— For  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  saw  a  Bank  of  England  note  bandied  about  (between  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb  of  a  Serjeant)  from  house  to  house,  bank  to  bank;  nobody  could 
touch  it,  to  exchange  it  for  him ;  and  yet  only  for  one  hundred  pounds.  Sove- 
reigns were  at  a  premium.  Ten  thousand  pounds  worth  of  securities  were  offered 
to  cover  the  advance  of  a  few  sovereigns,  until  a  supply  could  be  had  from  town. — 
It  was  running  here,  and  bustling  there ;  St.  Vitus's  dance  seemed  to  control 
the  movements  of  the  people. — There  was  to  be  seen  one  man  lamenting  his 
hundreds,  and  another  sorrowing  for  his  thousands ;  whilst  the  poor  fish -women 
and  market-folks  wiped  their  eyes  with  their  hard-earned  but  solitary  note. 
One  man  became  absolutely  mad,  and  swore  he  would  not  leave  the  door;  he 
was  conveyed  to  the  Town  Hall  prison  until  his  reason  should  be  restored.— This 
scribble  is  for  your  use,  if  you  choose  to  avail  yourself  of  it ;  the  fact  is,  we  do 
not  see  any  thing  but  local  paper  of  the  worst  description,  and  only  payable  where 
drawn ;  consequently  the  people  of  this  part  of  the  country  are  taxed  exactly 
one  penny  per  pound.  Every  note  that  passes  through  their  hands  must  be 
carried  to  a  bank  for  a  bill  payable  in  London  for  their  payments — or  they  must 
pay  a  banker  one  penny  in  the  pound  for  exchanging  it,  after  the  said  bankers 
have  withdrawn  all  the  gold  from  circulation.  It  is  ten  times  worse  than  in  the 
war ;  for  the  bills  then  were  made  payable  in  town. — If  a  tradesman  wants  to 
remit  to  London,  and  takes  in  to  the  banker  of  Plymouth  or  Devonport  one 
hundred  pounds,  a  two  months'  bill  is  the  shortest  date,  for  Cornish  and  Devon 
local  paper  of  equal  quantities. — If  bank  paper,  a  thirty  days'  bill  is  given  on 
London ;  therefore  charging  one  penny  extra  for  the  local  rubbish.—  Of  what  use 
is  it  that  the  Bank  of  England  pay  in  gold,  whilst  country  banks  issue  what  sums 
they  please  ?  —  The  above  is  a  hasty  sketch,  but  my  time  is  short.  The  confusion  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel  existed  here  for  a  time  from  the  failure  of  one  bank.  What 
it  would  be  if  the  Bank  of  England  stopped,  heaven  only  knows. — You  will  get 
the  main  facts  in  the  papers.  The  only  thing  that  induced  me  to  write,  is,  per- 
haps you  were  not  aware,  that  the  people  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  were  paying 
so  much  to  men,  who  occasionally  take  it  in  their  heads  to  break. 

«  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Yours  respectfully, 

« t» 

Now,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  if  the  broad  sheet  has  told  us  truth, 
in  telling  us,  that  Peter  Macculloch  has,  with  his  big  Scotch  spoon,  been 
cramming  you  with  the  capital-creating  and  cheap  currency  and  paper- 
better-than-gold  doctrines,  here  I  have  given  you  a  dose  to  bring  them 
up  again,  even  if  you  have  stomachs  equal  in  strength  and  tenacity  to 
that  of  the  ostrich.  But,  what  is  this,  compared  to  the  doses  that  a  short 
time  may  administer  ?  By-and-by  there  may  be,  and,  I  am  convinced, 
there  must  be,  twenty  or  thirty  banks  go  at  a  time,  sweeping  round  a 
whole  country  with  what  may  not  improperly  be  called  the  besom  of  de- 
struction. Who  is  to  quiet  the  people  in  such  a  state  ?  Are  they  to  be 
thus  robbed  of  their  earnings  and  starved  to  death,  and  remain  quiet  all 
the  time  ?  Are  we,  at  last,  to  see  the  "  glorious  revolution  "  debt,  begun 
by  the  "  Protestant  deliverer,"  bring  us  to  this  ?  Well,  let  those  who 
still  boast  of  the  blessings  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  endure  this, 
with  all  my  heart. 
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But,  I  have  not  yet  quite  done  with  this  Devonshire  affair.  I  have 
shown,  above,  that  the  window-notifications  of  confidence  in  the  other 
banks  could  deceive  nobody  but  real  fools  ;  and,  that  they  might,  more 
truly,  be  considered  as  proofs  of  the  fears  of  the  parties.  For,  if  these 
parties  had  no  fears,  if  they  had  full  confidence  in  the  banks  that  re- 
mained, why  should  they  thus  call  upon  the  public  to  confide  in  them  ? 
But,  what  is  this  "  confidence,"  as  it  is  called  ?  Why,  to  have  sense  in 
it,  it  must  mean,  that  the  party  confiding-,  firmly  believes,  that  a  bank, 
for  instance,  can,  on  demand,  pay  its  notes,  at  once,  in  the  legal  coin ; 
and,  if  I,  for  instance  (which  happens  not  to  be  the  case),  do  believe  this 
of  a  bank,  why  should  I  stick  up  in  my  window,  a  declaration,  that  I  will, 
that  7,  who  am  no  partner  in  the  bank,  will  take  ifs  notes  in  payment,  or 
exchange  them  ?  Base  fools  of  the  broad  sheet ;  why  should  I  do  this,  if 
I  firmly  believe,  that  this  bank  can  pay  its  notes  in  gold  itself?  But,  if 
I  most  firmly  believe,  that  it  cannot,  then,  I  having-  an  account,  or  a  de- 
posit at  the  bank,  or  holding  a  parcel  of  its  notes,  have  a  very  powerful 
motive  to  stick  the  said  bill  in  my  window  ;  for,  if  the  bank  fail,  I  am 
greatly  injured,  and,  perhaps,  ruined ;  and,  mind,  I  risk  nothing  in  now 
taking  its  notes;  for,  if  the  bank  stand,  I  am  paid  for  the  notes  ;  and,  if 
it  fail,  I  am  720  more  than  ruined-,  I  am  only  where  I  should  have  been 
if  I  had  not  taken  them.  Those  who  believe  in  my  belief  in  the  bank,  do 
not  know  that  I  am  so  dependent  on  it.  And  thus  are  the  several  parts 
of  all  this  Plymouth,  for  instance,  held  together,  not  by  "  a  golden  chain," 
as  Big  O  wished  to  hold  the  Catholic  priests,  but  by  a  chain  of  paper. 

After  the  run  had  abated,  partly,  no  doubt,  by  means  of  the  ivindoiv 
notices,  the  surviving  bankers  put  forth  public  thanksgivings,  like 
mariners  who  have  experienced  aid  in  saving  them  from  shipwreck,  or, 
like  people  who  have,  by  the  help  of  neighbours,  escaped  being  burnt  in 
their  beds.  I  will  insert  these  thanksgivings,  as  a  specimen  for  general 
use.  I  take  them  from  the  Devonport  Telegraph,  of  the  8th  of  October, 
and  insert  them  just  in  the  form  in  which  they  stand  in  that  paper. 

KINGSTON  AND  PRIDEAUX 

rilAKE  the  earliest  opportunity  of  thus  publicly  offering  their  grateful 
A    acknowledgments  to  their  friends  of  Plymouth  and  its  vicinity,  for  their  great 
confidence,  and  the  kindnesses  which  they  have  recently  received  from  them. 
General  Bank,  Plymouth,  Wth  Month  5th,  1825. 

NAVAL  BANK. 

Plymouth,  October  5,  1825. 

AS  it  is  impossible  to  make  personal  acknowledgments  where  atten- 
tentions  were  general,  Messrs.  HARRIS,  ROSDEW,  HARRIS,  and  Co., 
beg  thus  publicly  to  express  their  grateful  thanks  to  the  Nobility,  Gentlemen, 
Ladies,  and  Tradesmen  of  Plymouth  and  its  vicinity,  for  the  confidence  reposed 
in  them,  and  for  the  many  kindnesses  they  have  experienced. 

GENERAL  BANK,  DEVONPORT. 

MESSRS.  HUSBAND  and  Co.  beg  most  sincerely  to  thank  their 
numerous  friends  and  the  public  generally,  for  the  kindness  manifested 
towards  them  during  the  alarm  created  by  the  late  failure  here. 
Devonport,  October  7,  1825. 

NAVAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  BANK,  DEVONPORT. 

MESSRS.  GLENCROSS  and  Co.  embrace  the   earliest  opportunity 
of  expressing  their  gratitude  and  warmest  thanks  to  their  friends  for  the 
zeal  and  liberality,  and  to  the   public  generally,  for  the  confidence  manifested 
during  the  late  period  of  unprecedented  alarm. 

WILLIAM  HODGE. 
October  7, 1825.  JOHN  NORMAN. 
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PLYMOUTH  BANK. 

AS  it  might  be  invidious  to  designate  any  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and 
Tradesmen  of  Plymouth,  and  its  neigbourhood,  in  particular,  where  so  many 
have  claims  on  their  thanks,  and  it  would  be  hopeless  to  think  that  each  Friend 
could  be  thanked  individually,  Messrs.  Sir  WILLIAM  ELFORD,  Bart.,  TING- 
COMBE,  and  WERE  CLARKE,  beg  thus  to  offer  their  grateful  thanks  to  all 
those  Ladies,  Gentlemen,    and  Tradesmen,  to  whom  they  have  been  so  much 
obliged  for  the  confidence  that  has  been  so  generally  shown. 
Plymouth,  5th  Oct.  1825. 

Ah,  a,  a,  a,  a,  a,  ah  !  There  they  are  !  Readers  of  the  Register,  tell 
me  how  to  write  a  laugh;  and  you,  Mr.  JONES  of  Bristol,  whom  Sir  JOHN 
WROTTESLEY  (who  is,  I  now  find,  a  banker  at  Wolverhampton)  thought 
might  be  some  "  mischievous  person  "  that  had  "calumniated  respectable 
men  ",  you,  particularly,  Mr.  JONES,  join  me  in  that  glorious  laugh  ! 

What  "grateful"  creatures  these  are  !  There  were,  but  a  few  days 
before,  seven-  of  them  ;  and  the  remaining^yeseem  to  have  seen  the  gap, 
when  they  thus  put  forth  their  thanks.  But,  was  there  much  sense  in 
these  effusions  of  their  grateful  hearts  ?  Did  they  imagine,  that  thus 
going  almost  upon  their  bellies  to  thank  their  "kind"  friends  for  their 
"  confidence "  would  tend  to  increase  that  confidence  for  the  future  ? 
Paper-money  makers  are  not  much  of  philosophers,  but,  a  moderate  por- 
tion of  plain  common  sense  would  have  told  those  paper-men,  that  men's 
gratitude  after  an  escape  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  danger  that  they 
have  been  in ;  and,  that  same  common  sense  would  have  told  them,  that, 
thus  to  proclaim  their  having  been  in  danger  was  not  the  way  to  create 
confidence  in  them  for  the  future.  If  they  thought  to  keep  their  deposits 
by  their  coaxing  and  crawling,  they  will  find  themselves  deceived,  unless 
the  people  of  Devonshire  are  (which  is  far  indeed  from  being  the  case) 
the  softest  "  flats  "  in  this  whole  world.  You  may  coax  and  crawl  men 
out  of  praises  and  of  shakes  by  the  hand,  and  now-and-then  out  of  a 
dinner;  but,  when  it  comes  to  their  own  money,  something  more  than 
coaxing  and  crawling  are  required. 

These  advertisements  are  in  the  lowest  style  of  Quacks  and  Player- 
people  ;  and,  indeed,  they  have  no  precedent,  except  in  those  put  forth 
by  "  respectable  families  in  distress."  The  last,  that  of  Sir  WILLIAM 
ELFORD  and  Co.,  is,  at  once,  of  the  mendicant  and  theatrical  style.  Here 
are  "Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Tradesmen."  But,  "  SIR  WILLIAM/'  thou 
accomplished  Baronet,  of  Pitt's  creation  in  1800,  and  once  not  less 
accomplished  law-maker,  here,  with  your  leave,  are  two  errors.  First, 
why  not  Tradeswomen  as  well  as  "  Tradesmen";  and,  then,  why  make  a 
distinction  between  "  Gentlemen  and  Tradesmen"?  Now,  this  is  what 
the  player-people  never  do.  They  are  all  "  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  that 
the  player-folks  live  by ;  and  ought  not  those  to  be  the  same  that  the 
paper-folks  live  by  ?  No  objection  to  your  copying  so  largely  from  the 
strolling  actor's  play-bills,  seeing  the  strong  resemblance,  which,  in  more 
respects  than  one,  exists  between  your  profession  and  theirs  ;  but,  pray, 
take  care,  another  time  (if  you  should  have  to  return  thanks  again),  to 
make  no  such  indiscreet  distinctions.  Your  best,  as  well  as  most  nume- 
rous customers,  are  tradespeople  ;  and,  what  is  the  singular  happiness 
of  your  profession,  the  more  they  are  distressed  for  money  themselves, 
the  faster  and  "  kinder  "  friends  they  will  be  of  your  concern. 

Now,  turning  again  to  you,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I  beg  you  to 
think  well  of  all  this,  which  I  shall  dismiss  with  this  practical  anecdote. 
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The  day  that  I  got  the  teller,  which  I  have  inserted  above,  I  happened  to 
be  at  Fleet-street,  when  a  gentleman  (whose  name  was  not  told  me)  sent 
up  to  ask  me,  whether  I  would  advise  him  to  sell  out  stock.  I  was  en- 
gaged at  the  moment,  and  sent  down  for  answer,  "  Yes,  by  all  means/' 
The  messenger  came  back  to  ask  me,  whether  the  gentleman  would  not 
do  better  to  stop,  until  after  the  next  dividend.  I  had  no  time  to  see 
him  ;  but,  I  sent  him  down  the  above-inserted  letter  to  read.  He  sent 
me  the  letter  back,  and  instantly  went  off,  sold  out  his  stock,  bought 
French  funds  yielding  interest  to  equal  amount,  and  then  went  to  the 
Old  Lady  (with  the  remainder)  a  good  banging  bag  of  sovereigns  for  pre- 
sent spending. 

Think  well  of  this,  then,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen.  Think  of  it  in 
time,  too.  However,  it  is  your  affair  and  not  mine.  If  my  advice  had 
been  followed,  this  state  of  things  would  never  have  been  seen.  But, 
there  is  one  piece  of  humbug  going  on,  which  I  must  say  a  word  or  two 
about ;  I  mean,  the  story  about  the  exchanges.  "  The  exchanges  have 
taken  a  sudden  turn,  Ma'am,"  says  Doctor  Black  to  Anna  Brodie.  "In- 
deed, Doctor,"  says  Anna,  "  wastly  glad  to  hear  it."  In  comes  Peter 
Macculloch,  running,  grinning  and  snapping  his  fingers,  whistling,  and 
capering,  and  holding  out  his  twa  hands  to  Anna  and  the  Doctor,  to  join 
him  in  a  sort  of  half-savage  Scotch  dance,  called  a  three-handed  reel  ; 
and  "  Egode,  mon,"  says  he,  "the  exchengus  a'  taken  a  sudden  turn  i' 
th'  favor  o1  Breeton,  and  we  sal  ha'  the  gold  bock  agen." — But,  stop, 
Peter.  I  thought  you  said  you  liked  a  cheap  currency,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  "  prodigious  loss  "  to  get  the  gold  back  ?  However,  never  mind 
that ;  for,  now  let  me  ask  you,  what  the  exchanges  can  have  to  do  with 
this  matter,  as  long  as  the  mother  Bank  shall  be  compelled  to  pay  in  gold  ? 
Gold  may  go  out  of  the  country  faster  than  ever,  as  long  as  this  law  exist, 
and  yet  the  exchanges  may  be  in  our  favour  all  the  while.  So  that  all 
the  hopes  of  keeping  gold  here  by  what  is  called  an  "  improvement  in  the 
exchange  "  is  as  foolish  as  the  dreams  of  an  old  ugly  rich  widow,  with  a 
beard  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  who  imagines  that  a  mean  young  fellow, 
who  is  without  the  means  of  buying  a  hunter,  is  going  to  wed  her  and 
bed  for  the  sake  of  her  person,  and  not  of  her  money. 

"What  is  that  thing,  called  the  exchange  ?  One  man  draws  a  bill  on 
another  man ;  a  third  man  buys  this  bill  of  the  first,  and  sends  to  the 
second  for  payment.  The  exchange  is,  that  which  the  second  man  pays 
to,  or  takes  from,  the  first  man,  over  and  above,  or  less  than,  the  amount 
of  the  bill,  this  is  what  is  called  the  exchange;  and  when  he  gives  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  amount  of  the  bill,  the  exchange  is  what  is  called 
at  par,  just  as  our  money  is,  when  we  get  twenty  shillings  in  exchange 
for  a  sovereign. 

Let  us  take  an  illustration,  and  let  it  be  at  home,  where  the  money  has 
the  same  name  in  all  places.  SHARPSHINS,  a  Bristol  man,  draws  a  bill 
on  a  LONDONER  for  a  hundred  pounds  that  the  Londoner  owes  him. 
Another  man,  whose  name  shall  be  BROADBRIM,  who  owes  a  hundred 
pounds  in  London,  comes  to  him,  and  buys  this  bill.  Now,  if  there  be 
few  persons  at  Bristol  who  have  anything  due  to  them  in  London,  and 
who  can  draw  upon  London,  and  a  great  many  persons  at  Bristol  who 
want  to  transmit  money  to  London,  and  as  a  bill  is  a  much  more  conve- 
nient thing  than  a  bag  of  gold  to  send  to  London,  SHARPSHINS  says  to 
BROADBRIM,  I  will  not  let  you  have  my  hundred  pound  bill,  unless  you 
give  something  over  which  BROADBRIM  will  do,  in  order  to  get  the  bill, 
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which  is  a  most  safe  and  convenient  mode  of  conveying  money.  Then 
this  that  BROADBRIM  gives  for  the  bill,  over  and  above  the  hundred  pounds, 
is  called  the  rate  of  exchange  ;  and  this  exchange  is  said  to  be  in  favour 
of  London,  because  a  bill  on  London  will  fetch  more  money  than  the  sum 
that  it  is  drawn  for.  But,  when  the  contrary  is  the  case;  when  there  are 
many  persons  who  want  to  sell  bills  on  London,  andfeiv  persons  in  Bris- 
tol who  want  to  buy  such  bill?  ;  then  SHARPSHINS  must  sell  his  hundred 
pound  bill  for  less  than  a  hundred  pounds,  or  else  BROADBRIM  will  not 
have  it,  seeing  that  there  are  so  many  persons  who  want  to  sell  bills  on 
London ;  and  now  the  exchange  is  in  favour  of  Bristol,  seeing  that  a 
Bristol  man  can  pay  a  London  debt  of  a  hundred  pounds  with  less  than  a 
hundred  pounds  :  seeing  that  the  London  people  owe  the  Bristol  people 
more  than  those  of  Bristol  owe  those  of  London.  Sometimes  the  deal- 
ings and  debts  between  the  two  places  are  so,  that  each  owes  as  much  to 
the  other  as  this  other  owes  to  it.  Then  the  100/.  bill  will  sell  for  a  100/. 
and  no  more.  And  then  the  exchange  is  said  to  be  at  par ;  or,  on  a 
parallel. 

It  is  the  same  with  regard  Jo  two  nations-  but  here  comes  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  different  denominations  of  money,  to  account  or  reckon 
by.  Ours  is  the  pound  sterling,  the  French  have  their  franc,  the  Italians 
have  their  florin,  the  Spanish  their  dollar,  the  Dutch  some  beastly  thing 
that  does  not  now  occur  to  me.  Let  us  take  the  French  franc  :  25  francs 
(I  leave  out  the  fraction)  are  equal  in  intrinsic  value  to  an  English  pound. 
Therefore,  if  I  owe  a  man  in  France  100/.,  I  must  send  him  a  bill  for 
2,500  francs,  if  the  exchanges  be  at  par ;  but,  as  in  the  Bristol  and  London 
case  above  stated,  I  may  have  to  give  more,  or  to  give  less,  than  100/. 
for  a  bill  of  2,500  francs,  according  as  the  debts  due  from  one  country  to 
the  other,  affects,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the  rate  of  exchange. 

Now,  then,  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  export  of  English  gold,  in  the 
present  state  of  things  ?  This,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  supposing  you 
to  have  been  crammed  with  PETER  MACCULLOCH'S  spoon,  "  as  the  best 
public  instructer  "  says  you  have,  is  a  question  for  you  to  attend  to  ;  and 
that  too,  very  narrowly  ;  for  the  answer  to  this  question  will  convince  you 
(if  Peter  have  not  completely  choked  up  your  "  antalluc"),  that  this 
"  turn  of  the  exchanges,"  which  so  delights  Doctor  Black  and  his  broad 
sheet  consort,  Anna  Brodie,  supposing  the  "  turn  "  to  be  a  truth,  and  not 
as  it  is,  a  stock-jobbing  liet  will  do  and  can  do,  nothing  for  your  system, 
except  to  extend  a  little  the  duration  of  delusion. 

Exchanges  are,  as  we  have  seen,  affected  by  the  greater  or  less  amount 
of  debts,  which  one  country  owes  to  another.  These  debts  are  in  amount 
proportioned  to  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  two  countries  to  and  from 
each  other.  So  that  gold,  being  an  article  of  commerce,  may,  and  will 
go  away,  as  well  as  other  goods,  to  any  creditor  country;  that  is  to  say, 
to  any  country,  to  which  we  owe  more  than  it  owes  us ;  and  with  regard 
to  which  the  exchanges,  as  explained  above,  are  against  us.  Thus  far, 
gold,  as  goods  or  merchandize,  will  go  if  the  exchanges  be  against  us  ; 
and,  by  its  going,  it  will,  just  as  the  going  of  other  goods  will,  assist  to 
bring  the  exchanges  more  in  our  favour;  because,  by  thus  going  it  will 
lessen  our  debt  in  that  other  country. 

But  (and  now,  mind),  there  is  ANOTHER  AND  A  GREATER 
CAUSE  for  gold  going  away,  and  for  going  away  alone,  too,  and  not  in 
common  with  other  goods  !  Turn,  now,  from  Peter's  big  spoon  and  his 
mess  of  "  cheap  currency,"  and  hear  me  ;  open  your  docile  mouths,  and 
swallow  my  dose. 
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I  have  hitherto  proceeded  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  money  13,  in 
all  cases,  real  money  ;  not  sham  money ;  not  Devonport  money ;  not 
rags,  but  gold  and  silver.  Now,  then,  let  us  suppose  the  contrary,  and 
take  Bristol  and  London  for  the  purpose  of  our  illustration.  Suppose 
there  to  be  a  law  (since  the  first  of  the  above  supposed  transactions  be- 
tween Sharpshins  and  Broadbrim)  to  make  rags  a  Legal  tender  in  London, 
and  in  no  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  SHARPSHINS  has  another  bill  of 
100/.  on  London  to  sell,  as  before;  and  Bristol  has,  as  before,  more 
owing-  to  her  by  London  than  she  owes  London,  and  therefore  the  ex- 
changes would,  as  before,  be  in  favour  of  Bristol :  and  so  SHARPSHINS,  who 
has  sucked  down  the  Scotch  pap  from  Peter's  spoon,  and  looks  upon  a 
"  cheap  currency"  as  the  best,  says  to  BROADBRIM,  you  must  give  me 
more  than  100/.  for  my  bill,  as  you  did  last  time.  "Oh,  no,"  says  BROAD- 
BRIM, "  for  thee  sees,  Friend  Sharpshins,  that  thy  bill  will  be  paid  to  friend 
SLY  (or  Fry,  perhaps,)  not  in  sovereigns  such  as  I  give  to  thee,  but 
in  rags,  which  rags  are  not  worth  so  much  as  a  like  number  of  sovereigns  by 
one-fourth.  And  therefore  thee  sees,  Friend  Sharpshins,  that  I  can 
give  thee  only  751.  for  thy  100/.  bill. 

In  like  manner,  a  Frenchman,  to  whom  a  bill  on  London  for  1000/.  is 
offered  by  a  dead-weight  man,  or  by  a  Protestant  Irish  squire,  and  who 
is  asked  to  give  2,500  francs  for  it,  exclaims,  "Mais,  monsieur,  rapellez 
vous  qu'on  me  prayera  en  papier  I"  remember  that  I  shall  be  paid  (the 
100/.)  in  paper;  and,  as  this  paper  is  not  worth  so  much  as  its  nominal 
amount  in  gold  by  one-fourth,  I  can  give  you,  for  your  hundred  pound 
bill,  only  1878  of  my  good  silver  francs. 

This  was  what  was  going  on  during  the  days  of  Bank-restriction.  But, 
now  came,  under  the  auspices  of  the  SPINNING-JENNY  political  economy, 
a  new  and  strange  state  of  things ;  great  heaps  of  paper-money  all  over 
the  kingdom,  a  sort  of  indirect  but  pretty  effective  legal  tender  every 
where  but  in  London  ;  but,  in  that  London,  A  BANK  COMPELLED  TO 
GIVE  EVERY  BODY  GOLD  AT  3/.  17s.  10|d.  AN  OUNCE,  that 
is,  real  sterling  money.  Ah  !  this  is  quite  another  matter.  SHARPSHINS 
now  makes  BROADBRIM  give  him  the  full  hundred,  or  more,  for  the  bill  of 
100Z.,  because  BROADBRIM'S  friend  Sly  (or  Fry}  can  go  to  old  Mother 
Bank  and  demand  a  hundred  gold  sovereigns  for  it.  In  like  manner  the 
dead- weight  man  can  get  from  the  Frenchman  2,500  francs  for  his  100/. 
bill  on  London ;  for,  now  the  former  draws  for  gold,  and  not  for  "pa- 
pier" as  before. 

Therefore,  as  long  as  the  Bank  is  compelled  to  pay  in  gold  at  this  rate, 
how  are  the  exchanges  to  be  affected  by  the  export  of  gold,  except  in 
as  far  as  gold  is  an  article  of  merchandise?  But,  while  this  is  the  state 
of  the  case  with  regard  to  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  such  may  be, 
and  such  is,  the  state  of  our  own  internal  affairs,  that  paper-money  is 
less  valuable  than  gold;  HERE  they  pass,  at  present,  at  par;  but, 
when  they  meet  at  Paris,  they  have  a  different  value.  There  five  gold 
sovereigns  will,  at  this  hour,  sell  for  nearly  a  shilling  more  than  a  Jive- 
pound  Bank  of  England  note.  Now,  then,  as  a  man  can  go  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  and,  with  a  thousand  pounds  in  its  own  notes,  get  a 
thousand  sovereigns,  and  can  send  them  to  Paris  and  get  a  thousand  and 
ten  pounds  in  Bank  of  England  notes  for  them,  will  not  he  do  it,  espe- 
cially as  he  can  repeat  the  operation  about  forty  times  in  a  year. 

What,  then,  have  the  exchanges  to  do  with  this  matter?  Our  bank- 
notes might  be  at  an  open  discount  (as  they  were,  the  other  day,  at  Ply- 
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mouth)  ;  there  might  even  be  two  prices  in  our  markets ;  a  pig"  that  sold 
for  a  pound  in  gold,  might  be  sold  for  ten  pounds  in  paper;  and  yet,  if 
the  Bank  of  England  could  continue  to  pay  in  gold,  the  foreign  exchanges 
might,  all  this  time,  be  in  our  favour. 

Therefore,  my  good  lords  and  gentlemen,  turn  away  from  Peter  and 
Doctor  Black  and  Anna  Brodie  ;  laugh,  as  I  do,  at  their  three-handed 
reel  in  celebration  of  the  "  sudden  turn  of  the  exchanges."  And,  now, 
let  me  ask  you  :  Do  you  think,  that  you  ought  to  talk  about  prosperity, 
and  whether  you  do  not  feel  some  little  shame,  when  your  empty  and 
bawling  SIR  GLORY  is  expressing  his  wish  to  "  extend  the  prosperity  of 
the  Empire  to  Ireland,"  by  disfranchising  the  forty  shilling  freeholders? 
Let  me  ask  you  also,  whether  you  yourselves  be  really  humbugged,  as  the 
fund  people  are,  by  the  "increase  of  the  quarters  revenue,"  which, 
supposing  the  statement  to  be  true  as  to  figures,  takes  no  notice  of  the 
fall  in  the  value  of  money,  which,  after  the  most  abundant  crops  ever 
known,  makes  wheat  now  fifteen  shillings  a,  quarter  dearer  than  it  was 
last  year  at  this  time.  However,  it  is  your  affair,  not  mine:  go  on  ;  and 
I  will  hold  the  Feast  of  the  Gridiron. 

WM.  COBBETT. 


THE 


•'WISDOM  OF   PARR-R-RR-LI-A-MENT." 


A 

NEW    YEAR'S    GIFT 

FOR   THE 

RIGHT  HONOURABLE  FREDERICK  PROSPERITY  ROBINSON. 


(Political  Register,  January,  1826) 


SIR,  Kensington,  1st  January •,  1826. 

With  an  expression  of  my  hopes,  that  you  and  the  "  Parr-r-rr-li-a- 
ment "  (as  great,  empty,  staring,  botheration  PITT  used  to  call  it),  may 
have  as  happy  a  new  year  as  you  deserve,  I  send  you,  as  a  present,  or 
gift  of  the  New  Year,  a  short  essay  on  that  "  wisdom  of  Parliament," 
on  which  you  gave  us  such  a  fine  eulogium  on  the  23d  day  of  February, 
1824,  and  of  which  eulogium  I,  at  that  time,  said,  that  I  would  remind 
you  for  many  a  day  to  come.  This  "  wisdom/'  that  the  prudent  "  Op- 
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position"  Scotchman,  Mr.  JAMES  PERRY  (who  got  sons  and  faithful 
Scotch  editors  to  INDIA,  notwithstanding-  his  "  opposition"}  used  to  call 
the  "Collective  Wisdom  of  the  nation/'  You  call  it  a  "prosperity- 
creating  wisdom";  or  a  wisdom  that  "  dispenses  blessings  from  the  por- 
tals of  an  ancient  constitutional  monarchy."  Pity  BURKE  had  not  lived 
to  spend  instead  of  bequeathing  his  pension  !  He  would  have  given  us 
this  as  a  specimen  of  the  "  sublime  and  beautiful  "  united.  What  a  fine 
Treasury-idea!  There  stand  (we  think  we  see  them)  the  "portals"  of 
the  venerable  monarchy  ;  there  stands  the  "  Wisdom  of  Parr-r-rr-li-a- 
ment  "  on  the  platform;  there  kneel  the  "contented"  and  "grateful" 
people,  with  "joyous and  smiling  face/'  receiving  the"  blessings," which 
"  the  WISDOM,"  from  her  ample  portfolios,  is  "  dispensing"  in  the  shape 
of  "promises  to  pay"  \  God  forbid  that  I  should  insinuate  that  you 
were  guilty  of  plagiarism  ;  but,  it  would  be  injustice  to  SWIFT  not  to 
notice  that  he  has,  in  his  LEGION  CLUB,  an  idea  of  this  sort,  at  least. 

"  At  the  porch  BRIARICJS  stands, 
Showing  bribes  in  all  his  hands." 

To  be  sure,  bribe  is,  in  the  common  acceptation,  very  different  from 
"blessing1'-,  but,  both  begin  with  a  b\  and  I  remember,  that  in  1806, 
when  I  posted  up,  at  HONITON,  a  text  of  Scripture,  which  says  :  "  The 
Lord  will  consume  the  habitations  of  bribery,"  the  electors  of  the  "  Col- 
lective," living  in  that  town,  charged  me  with  the  "  wicked  design  to  rob 
them  of  their  BLESSING."  So  that  they,  at  any  rate,  looked  upon  bribe 
and  blessing  as  synonymous  terms. 

However,  we  will  not  waste  our  time  in  this  sort  of  word-mongering  : 
we  will  leave  that  to  the  old  shuffle-breeches  fellows  that  Messrs.  MURRAY 
(I  think  it  is)  and  CONSTABLE  hire  to  write,  at  so  much  a  sheet,  in  the 
QUARTERLY  and  EDINBURGH  Reviews,  praises  on  all  the  books,  in  the 
sale  of  which  said  MURRAY  and  CONSTABLE  (and  their  partners)  are  in- 
terested, and  censure  on  all  those,  in  the  sale  of  which  said  MURRAY, 
CONSTABLE,  and  Co.  are  not  interested  ;  we  will  leave  word-mongering  to 
these  hireling  hacks ;  and  will  proceed  to  the  feats  of  the  "  Wisdom  of 
Parr-r-rr-li-a-ment,"  with  regard  to  the  prosperity  paper-money. 

As  to  how  the  paper-money  thing  began  first  of  all ;  how  it  was 
hatched  by  Scotch  BURNET  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  down  Catholics  ; 
how  it  produced  the  SEPTENNIAL  Bill,  that  is,  how  it  emboldened  men, 
elected  for  three  years,  to  enact,  that  they  would  sit  and  make  laws  for 
seven  years',  how  the  paper-money  and  its  debts  produced  the  American 
revolution,  and  raised  up  a  maritime  power,  at  the  name  of  which  we 
now  grow  pale  :  how  the  paper- money  scheme  produced  these  events,  is 
it  not  plainly  written  in  No.  XIV.  of  the  "  PROTESTANT  REFORMATION," 
and  will  it  not  be  read  from  Chili  to  Canada;  from  Mexico  to  Rome  ?  I 
am  not,  therefore,  here  going  back  so  far;  nor  am  I  going  "presently," 
as  PETER  MACCULLOCH  would  say,  to  state  the  cost  of  the  American  Re- 
volution, and  to  show  how  it  added  to  the  debt,  and  how  it  produced  the 
French  revolutionary  war,  and  its  eight  hundred  millions  of  debt ;  but 
shall  content  myself  here  with  relating  apart  of  the  feats  of  the  "  Wisdom 
of  Parr-r-rr-li-a-ment,"  from  the  beginning  of  PITT'S  career  down  to 
the  month  of  July  last,  when  the  "Wisdom"  separated,  after  being- 
thanked  lor  their  diligence  and  "  wisdom"  during  the  session. 

When  PITT  came  into  power  in  1784,  the  debt  amounted  to 
250,QQO,OQOJ,  and  some  odd  thousands.  The  nation  were,  at  this  time, 
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fools,  despicable  fools,  enough  to  be  divided  into  two  parties ;  PITTITES 
and  FOXITES  ;  names  taken  from  two  men,  the  first  of  whom  was  made 
by  nature  for  a  showman  or  an  auctioneer ;  and  the  latter  for  a  jovial 
companion  of  some  one  who  had  more  money  than  could  well  be  spent, 
even  on  the  turf  or  at  the  gaming-table.  Both  had  what  is  very  well 
called  "  the  gift  of  the  gab" ;  both  were  descended  from  fathers  who 
had  fattened  pretty  well  upon  the  public  money ;  both  were  second  sons ; 
PITT  came  after  his  brother,  as  claimant  of  the  title  and  perpetual  pen- 
sion given  to  his  father;  Fox  came  after  his  elder  brother's  son,  to  the 
title  given  to  his,  and  he  (Fox)  was,  and  had  been  from  his  infancy,  a 
sinecure  placeman.  They  were  both  great  talkers;  but,  as  events  have 
proved,  neither  ever  was  fit  to  have  the  management  of  a  nation's  affairs, 
any  more  than  any  two  tinselled  chaps  that  you  might  snatch  off  from  a 
mountebank's  stage. 

They  were  talkers,  one  was  the  "  English  Cicero,"  and  the  other  the 
"  English  Demosthenes "  ;  the  Parsons,  and  other  review  and  maga- 
zine and  newspaper  writers,  placed  themselves  some  on  the  side  of  Cicero, 
for  what  was  to  be  got  then  ;  others  on  the  side  of  Demosthenes,  for  what 
might  be  got  thereafter ;  and  thus  was  the  nation  noodled  along  in  the 
belief,  that  it  had  the  two  greatest  men  in  the  world !  PITT  began  his 
career  with  a  project  for  paying  off  the  national  debt !  Nothing  could 
be  more  popular.  The  nation  did  not  consider  that  it  could  never  be  paid 
off,  unless  the  means  came  out  of  its  property  and  labour ;  that  it  could 
not  be  paid  off  by  legerdemain.  However,  such  was  its  anxiety  to  be 
relieved  from  the  dreadful  load,  that,  like  the  alarmed  patient,  it  was 
ready  to  listen  to  any  quackery.  PITT'S  scheme  was,  to  raise  a  million  a 
year  in  taxes,  to  form  a  SINKING  FUND,  which  was  to  go  on  accumu- 
lating at  compound  interest,  and  which  would  pay  off  the  Debt  in  forty 
years  !  Bravo  !  "  Heaven-born  Minister"  came  forth  from  every  kind, 
or  stupid,  throat  in  the  kingdom.  "  What  a  man  !  What  a  surprising 
young  man  !"  His  father,  according  to  BURKE,  was  ELIJAH,  and  the  sou 
had  "caught  the  mantle"  \  The  nation  is  now  suffering,  and  has  long 
to  suffer  for  its  follies  of  that  day.  Demosthenes,  who  opposed  Cicero  in 
every  thing  else,  joined  him  here,  and  proposed  one  of  the  clauses  in  the 
famous  Bill ;  and  there  you  heard  the  old  conundrummites  congratulating 
each  other,  that  these  "two  great  men  had  co-operated  to  bring  to  per- 
fection this  great  national  work"  ! 

PAINE  came  soon  afterwards,  and  told  them  that  this  scheme  was  a 
delusion  :  that  it  was  taking  out  of  one  pocket  and  putting  into  the  other; 
that  it  was  like  setting  a  man  with  a  wooden  leg  to  run  after  a  hare,  and 
that  the  farther  the  man  ran,  the  farther  would  he  be  behind.  I  demon- 
strated in  Paper  against  Gold,  that  this  scheme  was  as  sheer  a  piece  of  folly 
as  ever  was  invented  ;  and  the  idea  of  its  ever  being  capable  of  lessening 
the  national  burdens,  has,  for  some  years  past,  been  openly  ridiculed,  even 
in  Parliament  itself  \  After  all  this,  the  Scotch  talk  of  a  Doctor  (they 
are  all  Doctors)  "  HOMALTON,  mon,"  who,  only  the  other  day,  made  the 
same  discovery  \  However,  no  matter  who  made  the  first  discovery  :  it 
is  now  discovered,  that  this  joint-job  of  CICERO  and  DEMOSTHENES  was  as 
contemptible  a  piece  of  foolery  as  the  world  ever  witnessed  ;  and  that  the 
"Wisdom  of  Parr-r-rr-li  a-ment "  has,  instead  of  paying-  off  the  Debt, 
swelled  it  up  to  four-limes,  and,  in  reality,  more  than  four  times  its  then 
amount. 

Until  1793,  there  had  been  no  Bank-notes,  or  paper  money,  under  ten 
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pounds.  But  a  great  deal  of  paper-money  had  got  out,  and  the  Sinking 
Fund  Scheme  had  given  rise  to  a  monstrous  degree  of  gambling  in  all 
sorts  of  trade,  and  had  run  the  Funds  up  to  a  hundred,  or  more,  for 
three  per  cents.  The  country  banks  had  begun  their  pretty  works;  there 
were  vast  quantities  of  paper  afloat  of  one  sort  or  another.  All  was 
"  PROSPERITY."  CICERO  was  cried  up  to  the  third  heaven  ;  he,  who 
had  RAISED  THE  NATION  from-  such  a  state  of  depression  to  such  a 
state  of  envied  "  PROSPERITY0;  but,  CICERO,  like  you,  Mr.  Robinson, 
modestly  ascribed  all  the  "merit"  to  the  "Wisdom  of  Parr-r-rr-li-a- 
ment ;"  in  whose  behalf,  he,  like  you,  claimed  the  "  gratitude  "  of  a 
l<  happy  people,"  only  asking  for  himself  (besides  his  salaries  and  sine- 
cures) that  his  name  might  be  inscribed  on  the  solid  pillar,  which  that 
"  Wisdom1*  had  raised,  "  sacred  to  public  credit/' 

Just  at  this  moment  of  general  joy,  the  bubble  bursted  !  The  Bank 
found  its  yold  going  away  to  France  and  elsewhere.  War  was  coming 
too;  but,  the  bubble  must  have  bursted  without  the  war.  The  Bank  drew 
in  ;  and  there  was,  in  spite  of  "  the  Wisdom,"  a  tremendous  crack-,  not 
like  this  present  one  ;  but  tremendous  for  that  time,  when  the  workings 
of  "the  Wisdom  "  had  hardly  begun  to  be  in  full  swing  of  effect.  In  this 
unexpected  emergency,  "  the  Wisdom  "  resorted  to  two  schemes,  issuing 
great  parcels  of  Exchequer-bills  to  be  lent,  to  prop  up  staggering  mer- 
chants ;  and,  issuing  five-pound  notes  from  the  Bank  of  England  \  Thus 
"  the  Wisdom  "  set  the  thing  agog  again,  and  all  was  prosperity,  loyalty, 
great  and  glorious,  rule- Britannia,  and  God-save-great-George-our- 
King ;  and,  if  any  man  dared  to  say  the  contrary,  or,  to  abstain  from 
saying  that,  he  was  sure  to  suffer  for  it,  in  some  way  or  other.  But, 
though  men  were  to  be  kept  down  in  this  way,  GOLD  was  not ;  it  openly 
resisted ;  it  would  circulate  no  longer  with  the  paper-money  ;  the  Bank 
drew  in  again  ;  but  it  was  now  too  late :  it  produced  another  terrible 
crashing  :  but,  it  came  too  late  :  the  seditious  GOLD  kept  going  away : 
the  Bank  Directors  reported  its  disaffected  conduct  to  the  "  Heaven- 
born  "  :  and,  one  cold  February  morning,  just  after  the  KING  had  con- 
gratulated the  Parr-r-rr-li-a-ment  on  the  safe  and  solid  state  of  our  re- 
sources; just  after  BURKE  had  written  a  pamphlet  to  show,  that  we  ought 
not  to  make  peace,  because  the  French  could  not  get  on  with  assignats, 
not  convertible  into  gold,  and  because  WE  had  not  a  scrap  of  paper- 
money,  which  any  man  might  not  instantly  exchange  for  gold;  just  after 
this,  one  cold  February  morning,  not  a  great  while  after,  Lord  MORNING- 
TON  (now  WELLESLEY,  sen.)  had  been,  in  a  speech  of  five  hours  long,  prov- 
ing to  the  Parr-r-rr-li-a-ment,  that  the  French  financial  system  was  ty- 
rannical and  baseband  coming  to  contrast  it  with  ours,  had  concluded  in 
these  words  :  "  HERE  we  see  nothing  of  arbitrary  finance  ;  none  of  the 
"  bold  frauds  of  bankrupt  power;  none  of  the  wild  struggles  of  despotism 
"  in  distress  ;  no  debasing  of  the  substance  of  the  coin  ;  HERE  we  behold 
"  revenue  flowing  freely  and  copiously  from  the  opulence  of  a  contented 
"  people  ;  "  one  cold  February  morning,  just  after  PITT  had  told  "  the 
Wisdom,"  that  the  French  assignats  were  reduced  to  almost  nothing  in 
value  ;  one  such  morning,  while  many  presses  were  at  work,  in  London, 
forging  those  assignats  tQ.be  sent  to  the  Continent  ;  just  at  that  time,  on 
one  cold  February  morning,  in  the  year  1797,  the  GOLD,  when  about  to 
desert  in  a  body,  found  a  placard  sticking  on  the  Bank,  positively  im- 
pounding it,  until  "  the  Wisdom  of  Parr-r-rr-li-a-ment  "  could  be  con- 
sulted on  the  subject  1 
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This  was  the  devil,  to  be  sure  !  This  was  a  choaker  for  "  the  Wisdom." 
This  was  a  stunning1  blow  for  the  grand  Operator,  who  had  bespoken  a 
place  for  his  name,  on  "  the  column  to  be  raised  sacred  to  PUBLIC-CRE- 
DIT." Away  was  gone  the  "  column/'  and  the  Operator  stood  gaping  and 
staring  like  a  stuck  pig.  However,  he  applied  to  "  the  Wisdom  of  Parr- 
r-rr-li-a-ment,"  and  he  talked  more  of  that  than  ever.  "  The  Wisdom" 
determined,  that  there  should  be  little  bits  of  paper  instead  of  gold  ;  but, 
this  was  to  be  only  for  six  weeks,  just  to  give  the  Bank  time  to  get  in  gold, 
or,  rather,  for  the  "false  alarm  to  subside."  At  the  end  of  the  six  weeks, 
the  tether  was  lengthened  to  the  end  of  the  Session ;  then  to  the  com- 
mencement of  next  Session  ;  then  for  a  year  ;  then  for  the  war,  and  till 
six  months  after  the  peace,  come  when  it  might ! 

Huzza  for  "  the  Wisdom"  I  Out  went  the  paper-money,  up  went 
prices,  and  "  PROSPERITY  "  was  greater  than  ever  !  Peace  came  in 
1801.  The  six  months  would  soon  expire  !  Gold  must  come  then.  The 
Bank  began  to  draw  in;  smashing  again,  though  another  year  was 
granted  to  paper-money  ;  then  another,  and  that  was  to  be  the  last;  but, 
befere  that  expired,  war  came  again  ;  and  then  Addington,  coolly  ob- 
serving, that.  "  as  a  war  measure,  he  never  heard  any  one  object  to  the 
restriction,"  brought  in  a  Bill  to  continue  the  restriction  to  six  months 
after  the  next  peace ;  and  "  the  Wisdom  "  assented  to  it  unanimously. 

Now  for  about  six  years  all  was  "  PROSPERITY  "  again  ;  prices  high, 
jobbing  plenty  ;  but,  the  guinea  was  got  to  be  worth  285.  in  paper-money! 
This  was  awkward  for  "a  solid  system  of  finance."  This  was  not  half 
the  real  depreciation  of  the  paper.  The  bushel  of  wheat,  on  an  average 
of  years,  was  the  standard  to  measure  that  by.  However  the  ''•  Oppo- 
sition," as  they  are  hypocritically  called,  who  had  said  not  a  word  about 
this  when  they  themselves  were  in  place,  three  years  before,  took  it  into 
their  heads,  in  1810,  to  make  a  worrying  about  this;  and,  at  last,  ob- 
tained a  committee  (called  the  BULLION  COMMITTEE),  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  this  depreciation,  and  to  find  out  a  remedy.  This  Committee,  with 
one  HORNER,  a  Scotch  lawyer,  at  the  head  of  it,  reported,  that  the  remedy 
was,  to  compel  the  Bank  to  pay  in  gold,  in  two  years  from  that  time  ! 
This  Committee  was  only  a  branch  of  "  the  Wisdom,"  to  be  sure  ;  but, 
as  is  the  sack,  so  is  the  sample.  I,  in  Paper-against-Gold,  proved,  that 
this  could  not  be  done  without  total  ruin  to  the  land  and  to  trade.  "  The 
Wisdom  "  refused  to  pass  such  law,  not,  however,  for  my  reasons,  but, 
because  it  was  unnecessary  to  pass  it,  seeing  that  the  paper-money  was  as 
good  as  gold.  This  was  put,  by  the  great  BEXLEY,  into  the  form  of  a  "  RE- 
SOLUTION," in  these  words: — "That  the  Promissory  Notes  of  the  Bank 
"of  England  have  HITHERTO  been,  and  NOW  ARE,  held  TO  BE 
"  EQUIVALENT  to  the  legal  coin  of  the  Realm,  in  ALL  pecuniary  trans- 
"  actions,  to  which  such  coin  is  legally  applicable/' 

Now,  guineas  were  openly  sold  for  28s.  That  was  both  a  pecuniary 
and  a  legal  transaction  ;  for  they  were  bought  and  sold  by  all  sorts  of  per- 
sons !  How,  then,  could  the  notes  be  equivalent,  that  is  to  say,  of  equal 
value,  to  the  coin  ?  However  thus  "  The  Wisdom "  resolved.  But 
though  "  The  Wisdom"  did  not  agree  to  lawyer  HORNER'S  proposition, 
the  Bank  had  its  fears,  that  the  Committee  might  be  listened  to  ;  and, 
therefore,  it  drew  ircits  paper-money  to  a  great  extent ;  and  immediately 
a  smashing  began  that  was  quite  terrific  before  it  was  over.  People  began 
to  make  two  prices ;  they  began  to  push  Country-bankers  for  gold  in  ex- 
change for  their  notes  ;  and  Lord  King  had  demanded  gold  in  payment  of 
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rent.  Little  PERCEVAL  ruled  at  this  time;  and,  under  his  gentle  auspices' 
three  bills  were  brought  in,  and  passed  by  "  the  Wisdom,"  the  first,  to 
punish  people  for  buying  or  selling  coin  for  more  than  ifs  nominal  value; 
the  second  to  make  Bank  of  England  notes  legal  tenders  in  payment  of 
country  bank-notes  ;  the  third,  to  compel  landlords  to  take,  as  coin,  Bank 
of  England-notes  in  payment  of  rent. 

Thus,  then,  the  thing  was  made  pretty  complete  ;  out  went  the  paper" 
money  at  a  famous  rate,  and  up  went  wheat  to  twenty  shillings  a  bushel. 
Brave  times!  Never  was  there  in  the  world  before,  such  "PROS- 
PERITY "  !  Not  quite  equal  to  your  «  PROSPERITY,"  Mr.  Robinson  ; 
but  surprisingly  great  it  certainly  was.  There  had  now  been  FOUR 
CRASHES  ;  that  of  1793  ;  that  of  1797  ;  that  of  1802;  that  of  1810; 
four  rolls,  or  swags  of  the  system  ;  but,  these  were  nothing  in  point  of 
destructiveness,  to  what  that  system  had  in  reserve  ;  while  the  destruction, 
that  it  has  since  produced,  is  not  to  be  named  along  with  that  which  is 
yet  to  come,  unless  the  system  be  totally  abolished,  and  that,  too,  before 
it  be  long, 

This  "  PROSPERITY  "  and  its  parent,  paper-money,  went  on  till,  in 
1814,  peace  came,  with  its  six  months  again,  for  resuming  cash-payments. 
That  suspension,  which  (<  the  Wisdom"  had,  at  first,  declared  to  be  in- 
tended to  last  only  for  six  weeks,  had  now  \astedeightecn  years ;  but,  now, 
when  war,  when  foreign  expenditure,  when  all  "false  alarms,"  when  all 
pretences  had  fled,  the  Bank  would,  surely,  pay  again  in  gold  !  I  said  it 
could  not  :  it  did  not :  the  law  was  renewed  for  a  year,  just  to  give  time  to 
make  preparations,  after  "so  glorious  "  a  war,  and  glory  being  so  very 
costly  a  commodity.  But  though  the  Bank  did  not  pay,  it  did  not  know, 
that  it  might  not  soon  be  compelled  to  pay.  Therefore,  it  drew  in  apace. 
Down  went  prices  ;  smash,  smash,  smash,  went  the  merchants,  the  hank- 
ers, and  the  farmers;  and  the  poor  squires  themselves,  in  spite  of  Corn 
Bills  for  their  relief,  began  to  look  as  tame  and  to  speak  in  a  voice 
as  humble,  as  a  saucy  chap,  who  has  been  nine  months  married  to  his 
match. 

On  went  the  fall  of  prices  and  the  smashing  of  all  sorts  to  1816, 
nearly  the  whole  inclusive ;  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  out  went  the  paper 
again,  up  went  prices,  and  the  "PROSPERITY"  of  1818  came  in 
double  dose,  and,  indeed,  too  much  to  bear  ;  for  it  really,  for  a  short 
time,  opened  the  ports  for  foreign  corn  !  But,  alas  !  nothing  sublunary 
is  certain,  and  particularly  if  it  be  liable  to  the  influence  of  paper-money. 
However,  this  snag  might  have  lasted  a  little  longer,  if  "  the  Wisdom  " 
itself  had  not  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  the  passing  of  PEEL'S 
BILL.  This  was  the  blow  !  This  was  the  harpoon,  with  which,  rankling 
in- it,  the  system  of  paper-money  has,  from  early  in  1819  to  the  present 
hour,  been  darting  and  plunging  about,  and,  at  every  plunge,  has  been 
overwhelming  and  drowning  hundreds  of  thousands  of  unfortunate 
creatures,  who  have  been  hurried  down  in  a  moment,  without  ever  having 
perceived  their  danger. 

The  Bank  had  now,  in  1819,  been  protected  five  yea rs  during  profound 
peace-  and,  as  all  was  now  "  PROSPERITY',"  the  "  Wisdom  of  Parr- 
r-rr-li-a-ment  "  resolved  to  make  this  "  PROSPERITY  "  PERPETUAL, 
by  placing  it,  as  that  coxcomb,  "  THE  ORACLE,"  called  it,  "  on  a  ME- 
TALLIC BASIS."  O!  the  egregious  ass  !  It  was  now,  then,  enacted, 
after  long  reports,  and  long  discussions,  that  the  Bank  should,  after  due 
time  for  preparation,  really  pay  in  gold  on  the  1st  of  May,  1823;  that 
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it  should  continue  to  pay  in  gold  for  ever  after  that  period ;  that, 
AFTER  THAT  PERIOD,  IT  SHOULD  ISSUE  NO  NOTES  UNDER 
FIVE  POUNDS.  "  The  Wisdom  of  Parr-r-rr-li-a-ment"  enacted  this, 
though  I  had  a  hundred  times  warned  it,  that  it  could  not  enforce  such  a 
measure,  without  almost  exterminating  the  people.  I  had  a  hundred 
times,  and  more,  proved,  that  such  a  measure,  unaccompanied  with  a 
very  great  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  Debt,  and  with  other  measures 
that  would  make  such  reduction  just,  would  produce  a  state  of  things  full 
of  all  sorts  of  horrors.  Yet,  "  the  Wisdom,"  listening  to  Ricardo, 
Baring,  Tierney,  and  others,  passed  this  measure  WITH  VOICE  UNA- 
NIMOUS, and,  moreover,  the  SPEAKER  boasted  of  it,  in  his  speech  to 
the  Regent,  the  now  King !  I,  and  /  alone,  prophesied  the  result. 

The  bill  had  hardly  passed  ;  the  harpoon  had  scarcely  begun  to  tickle 
the  ribs  of  the  system,  when,  at  one  twist  of  her  body  and  with  one  slap 
of  her  tail,  she  sent  down  a  good  third  part  of  the  fellows  who  are,  now- 
a-days,  called  merchants,  and  who  bear  no  more  resemblance  to  the  men 
that  frequented  the  Royal  Exchange  when  it  was  built,  than  a  nasty, 
lurking,  thieving,  stinking  Hanover-rat  bears  to  a  bull -dog.  Slap,  at  the 
first  move  of  the  system,  went  down  a  fair  third  of  these  tricky  fellows, 
without  their  having  time  to  cry  out  "  discount''  much  less  to  prepare 
for  their  "  long  account"  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

As  the  harpoon,  flung  from  the  hand  of  that  "  fine  young  man,"  the 
Member  for  the  "  learned  "  University  of  Oxford  (oh  !  how  it  all  fits 
so  well !  how  just  are  God's  judgments !);  as  the  harpoon  entered  the 
carcass  of  the  system,  she  dashed,  she  writhed,  she  dived,  she  came 
foaming  up  again,  now  swamping  merchants,  now  bankers,  now  manu- 
facturers, now  shop-keepers,  till,  at  last,  all  the  other  "  GREAT  INTERESTS" 
having  been  knocked  and  dashed  about  sufficiently,  she  began  swamping 
the  farmers  and  the  landlords  ;  and  they  cried  indeed  \  They  were  not 
to  be  swamped  in  silence,  like  the  other  "  great  interests."  It  required 
time  even  for  a  monster  like  this  to  swamp  the  land;  though,  just  as  I 
had  foretold,  even  the  land  itself  was  fairly  going. 

About  six  months  after  the  gallant  PEEL,  aided  by  "  the  Wisdom  "  of 
the  "omnipotent  Parr-r-rr-li-a-ment,"  had  harpooned  the  system,  I, 
having  arrived  in  the  river  at  Liverpool,  was  most  earnestly  advised  not 
to  come  on  shore.  The  ship  had  come  to  anchor  ;  I  had  just  washed  my- 
self in  soft  water  ;  I  was  about  to  cast  off  my  sea  dress  ;  the  steward  had 
taken  my  clothes  out,  and  was  brushing  them  ;  when  a  couple  of  very 
genteel  men  came  on  board,  and,  being  introduced  to  me,  expressed 
their  satisfaction  at  having  seen  me,  but,  at  the  same  time,  their  sorrow 
for  seeing  me  THERE.  They  then  went  on,  with  terror  painted  in  their 
faces,  to  relate  to  me  the  horrors  of  the  1 6th  of  August,  and  all  the 
other  acts  and  symptoms  of  that  most  terrible  year,  concluding  with  what 
was  well  enough  calculated  to  inspire  awful  forebodings ;  namely,  that 
"  Parr-r-rr-li-a-ment"  was  about  to  hold  an  extraordinary  Session  !  And 
then  they  besought  me  to  remain  quietly  on  board,  and  to  return  to  New 

rk  when  the  ship  went  back.  "  Never  mind'Jbrushmg  my  clothes,  then," 
said  I  to  the  steward.  "  But,"  said  I,  turning  to  my  advisers,  "  what 
the  devil !  can  they  have  paid  off  the  national  debt !  "  They  did  not 
understand  what  I  meant.  I,  in  a  loud  and  eager  manner,  repeated  :  "  I 
say,  have  they  paid  off  the  national  debt !  "  They,  smiling,  shook  their 
heads  in  sign  of  "  no,  faith."  "  O  !  then,"  said  I,  turning  to  the 
steward,  "  bring  me  my  clothes."  And  now  when  the  harpoon  had  got 
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fairly  into  the  flesh  of  the  system,  here  was  I,  who  had  been  hunted 
almost  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  who  had  been  threatened  with  military 
*'  interference  "  if  I  entered  Manchester,  and  for  announcing  whose 
arrival  in  good  health,  a  man  had  been  gaoled  at  Bolton  :  here  was  I, 
when  the  harpoon  had  "  worked  well,"  riding-  about  the  country,  ex- 
plaining to  the  half-ruined  farmers  and  landlords  the  true  cause  of  their 
sufferings,  and  inducing  them  to  send  up,  from  county  meetings  in  four 
comities,  one  of  which,  the  county  in  which  I  was  born,  petitions  for 
REFORM  of  "  Parr-r-rr-li-a-ment,"  and  for  a  just  reduction  of  the 
interest  of  the  Debt. 

What  a  change  !  "  Aye/'  says  Doctor  Black,  "  and  what  egotism  !  " 
Egotism  !  O,  no  !  These  are  historical  facts.  My  history  is  so  closely 
interwoven  with  the  history  of  this  tremendous  system,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible, completely  impossible,  fully  to  relate  the  one  without  relating  the 
other. 

The  harpoon  had  caused  dreadful  work  ;  and  yet  we  were  still  nine 
long  months  from  real  gold  payments  and  a  cessation  of  small  paper- 
money.  If  the  harpoon  had  stuck  in  the  system,  without  relaxation,  till 
May  1823,  wheat  would  have  been  at  THREE  shillings  a  bushel-,  and, 
in  three  years  from  that  day  (the  Debt  and  other  things  continuing  to  be 
paid  in  full),  every  farm  in  England  and  Wales  would  have  been  taken 
possession  of  by  the  overseers,  in  order  to  raise  food  for  the  people. 
Something,  therefore,  must  be  done;  the  harpoon  must  be  drawn  back; 
or,  there  was  such  a  revolution  as  the  world  had  never  beheld,  notwithstand- 
ing Mr.  CANNING  had  said,  that  "  the  Wisdom"  had  "SETTLED 
THE  QUESTION  FOR  EVER":  O  !  wise  man,  great  eulogist  of  the 
House  that  "  works  so  well." 

And  something  was  done  :  the  harpoon  was  drawn  back  :  the  small 
paper-money,  was,  in  July  1822,  nine  months  before  the  harpoon  was 
to  have  its  full  effect,  resorted  to  again  ;  PEEL'S  Bill  was  in  great  part 
repealed;  and  my  prediction  was  fulfilled. — "  Again  ?"  you  say  ;  aye, 
and  again  and  again  ;  for,  if  there  had  been  no  one  to  foretel  the  con- 
sequences, there  would  have  been  no  one  with  a  clear  right  to  cast  blame 
on  the  authors  of  the  mischief.  Now  the  blame  can  be  cast  on  you  and 
your  colleagues  with  clear  just ice ;  not,  however,  by  "  the  gentlemen  oppo- 
site " ;  for  they  have  been  fellow-workers  with  you  all  the  way  through. 

The  harpoon  was  drawn  back  from  touching  the  vitals  of  the  monster- 
system  ;  wheat  rose  in  price;  "money  became  plenty";  a  "surplus 
capital  "  came  with  "  sic  yun  cheep  currency";  and  PETER  MACCULLOCH 
lectured,  and  you  bragged  of  "  the  wisdom  of  Parr-r-rr-li-a-ment."  The 
King  was  advised  to  tell  "the  wisdom  of  Parr-r-rr-li-a-ment,"  that 
4t  there  never  was  a  time  when  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country  were 
in  so  thriving  a  state";  and  you,  modestly  ascribed  the  blessing  solely  to 
"  the  Wisdom."  This  is  as  important  a  point  as  any  in  the  whole  history 
of  "  the  Wisdom's  "  paper-money  works ;  and,  therefore,  I  must  note  it 
well.  This  speech  of  yours,  of  February  1824,  which  I  will  endeavour  to 
cause  never  to  be  forgotten  as  long  as  you  remain  one  of  this  unhappy 
people's  rulers,  was  manifestly  uttered  with  the  design  of  smothering 
"for  EVER  and  A  DAY,"  as  the  great  Protestant  psalm-translator  has 
it ;  of  smothering  and  extinguishing  the  very  hope  of  REFORM  ;  for, 
after  all,  that  is  the  great  object  of  your  dread.  You  would,  both  sides, 
fain  persuade  the  people,  that  the  House,  as  now  constituted,  is  as  gcod 
for  them  as  any  House  could  be !  You  are  aware,  that  the  mode  of 
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getting  it  together  is  not  easily  reconcilable  with  the  laws  or  with  rea- 
son ;  but,  if  the  people  think,  that  it  does  as  well  for  them  as  any  House 
could  do,  they,  of  course,  will  not  dislike  it,  and  will  not  want  a  change. 
Hence  all  the  repeated  assertions  about  the  House  ''working  so  well"; 
about  the  good  working  of  OLD  SARUM,  GATTON,  and  the  rest ;  and  hence 
your  vaunting  and  bombastical  speech  of  February  1824,  which  I  have 
not  room  to  insert  here,  but  the  substance  of  which  I  will  state. 

After  describing-  the  country  as  having  been  recently  relieved  from  great 
difficulty  and  distress  ;  after  having  asserted  that  it  was  now  in  pros- 
perity and  happiness  beyond  the  powers  of  description  :  after  this  came 
what  was  to  be  the  "MORAL"  of  the  fable,  namely,  that  the  Home 
was  a  good  House,  and  worked  well,  and  that  no  change  in  its  constituent 
parts  was  wanted.  But  I  must  give  this  "  moral  "  in  your  own  words,  to 
the  sense,  and  especially  to  the  modesty  of  which  no  abridgment  can  do 
justice.  Your  modesty,  upon  this  occasion,  is  so  much  like  that  of  MAL- 
VOLIO,  when  he  ascribes  OLIVIA'S  love  to  "  Providence,"  that,  when  I 
read  the  words,  I  almost  think  I  see  you  in  "  yellow  stockings  and  cross- 
gartered,"  and  smiling  and  smirking,  and  looking  round  at  the  calves  of 
your  legs.  However,  here  are  the  words  ;  here  is  the  "  MORAL  "  of 
your  tale  of  "  PROSPERITY  ";  and  I  trust  that  it  will  be  remembered  to 
the  last  hour  of  the  existence  of  the  system  :  — 

"  His  Majesty's  Government  does  not  claim  the  merit  of  having  brought 
the  country  to  this  state  of  content  and  prosperity ;  many  others,  they 
are  satisfied,  have  at  least  an  equal  right  to  the  applause  and  gratitude 
of  the  nation :  I  claim  them  not  for  individuals :  I  claim  them 
for  Parliament — for  that  calumniated,  that  vilified  Parliament,  which  we 
have  been  told  by  some  is  so  essentially  vicious  in  its  nature  and  in  its  construc- 
tion, that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  it  to  extricate  the  kingdom  from  that 
condition  of  distress  and  depression  in  which  it  was  recently  placed.  They  con- 
tended, indeed,  how  truly  the  result  has  shown,  that  in  Parliament  there  was 
nothing  good— that  its  councils  were  venal,  its  members  corrupt,  and,  in  short, 
that  unless  everything  were  at  once  turned  topsy-turvey,  and  a  new  system  of 
representation  established,  the  nation  could  never  be  relieved  from  its  difficul- 
ties, and  rescued  from  its  dangers.  (Continued  cheers.)  I  say,  and  I  say  it 
boldly,  that  the  present  state  of  the  country  affords  the  best,  because  the  practical 
refutation  of  what  I  maintain  to  be  a  calumny  upon  the  Constitution'" 

So,  then,  the  "  prosperity  "  of  1824,  was  to  be  considered  as  a  "  re- 
futation "  of  all  our  arguments  in  favour  of  reform.  Well,  then,  ought 
not  the  present  adversity,  the  present  ruin,  and  almost  convulsion,  and 
the  manifest  tremendous  danger,  which  have  all  directly,  and  visibly  to 
all  eyes,  proceeded  from  the  workings  of  "  the  Wisdom ";  ought  not 
these,  the  existence  of  which  no  human  being  can  deny  ;  ought  not  these 
to  be  regarded  as  the  best  possible  proof  of  the  soundness  of  our  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  reform  ? 

Yes,  we  did  think,  or,  at  least,  I  did,  that  "  unless  a  new  system  of 
representation  were  established "  (and  it  was  I  that  you  alluded  to);  I 
did  say,  not  that  it  was  necessary  to  "  turn  things  topsy-turvey  ";  but  I 
did  say,  that,  "  UNLESS  THERE  WERE  A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF 
"REPRESENTATION,  THE  NATION  NEVER  COULD  BE'RE- 
"  LIEVED  FROM  ITS  DIFFICULTIES  AND  RESCUED  FROM  ITS 
"  DANGERS  ";  I  did  say  this ;  and  the  counties  of  Kent,  Norfolk,  Here- 
ford, Surrey,  Huntingdon  and  Cambridge,  in  petitions  agreed  to  at 
county  meetings,  and  now  standing  in  the  House's  journals,  said  the 
same  thing  ;  this  we  did  say,  and  this  we  SAY  STILL,  and  that,  too, 
with  if  possible  more  confidence  than  ever ;  because  we  have  now  an  ad- 
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ditional  instance  of  the  monstrous  evils  proceeding  from  the  workings  of 
"  the  present  system  of  representation,"  the  history  of  which  evils  and 
workings  I  must  bring  down  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

And,  what  have  you  NOW  to  say  in  answer  to  us  ?  Scarcely  had  the 
King,  in  February,  1825,  told  *'  the  Wisdom,''  that  at  no  former  time 
were  all  the  great  interests  in  so  prosperous  a  state;  scarcely  had  you 
asserted  those  (me)  to  befools,  who  said  that  prosperity  would  not  be 
permanent;  scarcely  had  your  ignorant  and  impudent  Scotch  eulogists 
fairly  set  to  work  in  crying  up  the  "  surplus  copatul,  mon,"  and  the 
"cheep  coroncy,  mon,"  and  "hoot  aiva,  mon,"  to  those  who  wanted 
real  gold  payments ;  scarcely  these,  when  the  quag,  the  "solid  pros- 
perity" quag,  began  to  tremble.  Your  last  boastings  were  in  March', 
then  you  called  those  fools  who  thought  the  prosperity  not  solid  ;  and 
"  the  Wisdom"  CHEERED  you.  This  was  in  March,  and  in  May  the 
TRADE  MINISTER  discovered, "  that  a  BAD  HARVEST  might  make  a 
DISTURBANCE  IN  OUR  CURRENCY  !"  And  still  "  the  Wisdom," 
on  neither  side,  took,  or  proposed,  any  measure  of  prevention,  though  it 
was,  every  week  of  its  life,  warned  by  me  of  the  dangers  impending. 

In  June,  a  more  formal  warning,  a  practical  illustration  of  the  danger 
was  laid  before  "  the  Wisdom,"  in  the  petition  of  Mr.  John  Jones  of 
Bristol.  But,  even  now,  when  it  was  acknowledged  that  hankers,  if 
called  upon  to  pay  off  their  notes  in  gold,  agreeably  to  the  law,  could  not 
make,  were  notable  to  make,  such  payment;  even  now,  though  "  the 
Wisdom  of  Parr-r-rr-li-a-ment "  had  all  this  plainly  before  its  eyes,  it 
chose  to  shut  those  eyes ;  it  did,  at  any  rate,  take  no  steps  to  mitigate 
the  mischiefs  that  were  at  hand.  "  The  Wisdom  "  was  now  warned  again 
by  me  in  a  most  solemn  manner.  It  was  cautioned  against  the  conse- 
quences of  breaking  banks.  It  was  told  of  the  ruin  and  misery  that  such 
an  event  would  spread  around.  It  was  told,  that  the  very  existence  of 
the  Government  itself  would  be  brought  into  danger.  It  was  plainly 
taught  how  to  estimate  all  the  consequences.  And  yet  "  this  Wisdom  " 
separated  without  taking  any  one,  even  the  most  trifling,  measure  of  pre- 
caution !  It  separated,  it  departed,  it  jigged  merrily  away,  to  your  tune  of 
"  prosperity,"  to  Scotch  PETER  MACCULLOCH'S  Highland  drone  of  "-sic 
yun  a  cheep  coroncy,  mon,"  and  to  DOCTOR  BLACK'S  swaggering  song  of 
"  surplus  copatal,  mon."  But,  alas!  the  "house  was  built  on  sand  : 
the  winds  blew,  the  rains  fell,"  the  walls  shook,  the  roof  began  to  tumble 
in,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  were  crushed,  their  fate  being,  how- 
ever, no  more  than  a  mere  slight  "  FORETASTE  OF  THAT  WHICH 
IS  TO  COME,"  unless,  repeating  what  I  have  a  thousand  times  said 
there  be  "  EQUITABLE  ADJUSTMENT,"  preceded  by  REFORM  ! 
-  Thus  have  I  traced  the  feats  of  "  tlie  Wisdom  of  Parr-r-rr-li-a-ment," 
as  to  the  paper-money  affair,  from  the  beginning  of  the  career  of  PITT  to 
the  present  day.  And,  NOW,  how  does  it  stand  ?  And,  NOW,  what 
will  the  Wisdom  do  ?  Is  there,  NOW,  one  single  man  in  the  whole 
kingdom,  who  believes,  that  this  system  can  be  again  patched  up,  to  last 
for  any  length  of  time  ?  Is  there  one  sane  person  in  the  country  who 
does  not  anticipate  some  terrible  result  ?  Arid  is  there,  NOW,  one 
rational  being,  who  can  look,  for  deliverance,  to  THOSE,  under  the  in- 
fluence and  guidance  and  power  of  whom  this  long  series  of  shakes,  more 
and  more  violent,  and  this  long  series  of  calamities,  going  on  constantly 
increasing  in  severity,  have  taken  place?  According  to  your  own  mode 
of  reasoning,  independent  of  my  foregoing  statement,  there  ought  now  to 
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be  a  change  in  "  the  system  of  representation  " ;  for  you  rest  your  asser- 
tion of  the  contrary  on  the  fact  (true  or  false)  of  the  "  country  being  in 
a  state  of  prosperity" -,  whereby  you  tacitly,  but  plainly,  admit,  that  a 
contrary  state  of  the  country  would  lead  to  and  warrant  a  different 
conclusion. 

You  censured  me  and  other  reformers  for  insisting,  in  1822,  that  by 
the  House,  as  now  constituted,  "  the  nation  never  could  be  relieved  from 
its  difficulties  and  dangers ";  and,  said  you,  "  this  is  refuted  by  the 
present  prosperity  of  the  country,"  which,  said  you,  HAS  BEEN  rescued 
from  its  difficulties  and  dangers.  But,  what  do  you  say  NOW  ?  Has  it 
NOW  been  rescued  from  its  difficulties  and  dangers  ?  We  will  not  mind 
how,  and  through  whom,  "  the  difficulties  and  dangers  "  came  upon  the 
country.  Let  that  pass  here,  it  having  been  fully  explained  above.  It  is 
NOW  certain,  that  "  the  difficulties  and  dangers  "  are  greater  than  ever  \ 
and  what  ground  is  there  NOW  to  hope  that  they  will  be  removed  by 
that  same  "  Wisdom,"  from  whose  acts  they  have  all  proceeded,  and 
that,  too,  when  there  has  not  been  one  of  those  acts,  of  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  which  "  the  Wisdom  "  has  not  been  most  solemnly  warned, 
before,  and  long  before,  those  acts  respectively  were  passed  ? 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how  you  are  now  to  look  each  other  in  the 
face.  You  have  no  reproaches  to  fear  from  the  "gentlemen  opposite " 
they  being  in  the  same  boat  with  yourselves ;  and  being,  indeed,  as  to 
this  great  matter,  rather  more  blaraeable  than  you.  But,  you  must  say 
something :  you  must  have  speeches :  a  Parr-r-rr-li-a-ment  without 
speeches  would  be  like  a  pudding  without  fat.  There  must  be  reporting 
and  printing,  and  we  "  out  of  doors"  folks  shall  be  reading  \  O  !  here 
is  the  devil  and  all !  How  you  are  to  avoid  naming  me  and  the  gridiron 
I  do  not  know ;  and  yet  you  must  avoid  it ;  and  then  there  will  be  such 
everlasting  fun,  in  remarking  upon  your  surprising  ingenuity  in  this  par- 
ticular. But,  after  all,  there  must  be  speeches,  aye,  and  a  King's  sjwech, 
too  !  "  O,  Lord  !"  I  really  almost  think  I  hear  real  corporeal  sighs  and 
groans.  Here  are  about  a  hundred  banks  broke  already ;  here  is  THE 
ONE  POUND  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  NOTE  AGAIN  !  O  !  "  down, 
down,  thou  searest  mine  eye-balls  !  "  Yes,  here  they  come,  pretty  little 
oblong  snips,  "dispensed"  from  the  "portals  of  an  ancient  constitutional 
monarchy"  ! 

I  tell  you  what,  Sir :  I,  in  your  place,  would  send  (if  I  could  find  out 
where  he  was)  for  PETER  MACCULLOCH,  and,  in  order  to  do  the  thing  well, 
I  would  make  him  give  some  more  "evidence"  before  a  committee  of 
"  the  Wisdom,"  proving  as  clear  as  second  sight,  that  paper-money  is 
better  than  gold,  and  that  bank-notes  are  accompanied  with  "  less  risk, 
and  much  less  risk  of  loss,  than  coin  is  ";  and,  of  course,  that  if  people 
have  been  ruined  and  starved  by  the  breaking  of  banks,  it  is  a  just  punish- 
ment for  their  perverse  love  of  gold.  I  would  send  for  half  a  dozen 
QUAKERS,  each  of  whom  would,  in  cunning  and  cool  impudence,  surpass 
the  devil  himself.  If  they,  after  they  had  sitten,  wrapped  up  in  their 
drab  great  coats  and  covered  with  their  broad  brims,  their  eye-curtains 
half  pulled  down,  and  their  thumbs  turned  over  each  other,  for  an  hour 
or  two ;  if  they  could  invent  nothing  for  your  relief,  you  might  despair 
indeed  !  If  this  buttonless  and  unbaptised  brotherhood,  whose  bare  word 
Mr.  BROUGHAM  wanted  to  put  upon  a  level  with  the  Christian  oath,  even 
in  cases  of  life  and  death  ;  if  they  could  invent  no  expedient,  then  might 
vou  exclaim,  all  is  lost ! 
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And,  now,  Sir,  having  performed  the  task  that  I  proposed  at  the  out- 
set ;  having  given  the  history  of  the  swags,  or  shocks,  in  1793,  1797, 
1802,  1810,  1816,  1819,  1822,  and  182.5;  having  related  how  "  the 
Wisdom"  produced  these  eight  shocks,  in  the  space  of  thirty-two  years, 
that  being,  on  an  average,  one  shock  in  every  four  years,  I  would  proceed 
to  show  how  this  eventful  history  is  likely  to  end ;  but,  before  I  do  that, 
I  think  it  right  to  employ  two  or  three  Registers  before  "  the  Wisdom  " 
shall  "collect,"  in  explaining  the  principles  of  circulating  money,  in 
showing  the  necessary  evils  of  a  paper-money  of  any  sort;  in  showing 
that  there  is  no  use  in  banks  or  in  paper-money  in  any  case  whatever ;  in 
showing  the  great  injury  that  they  must  do  to  the  community  ;  in  refuting 
that  stupid  notion,  that  great  commerce  cannot  be  carried  on  without 
paper-money;  and,  in  showing  whatever  else  I  think  likely  to  make  an 
useful  impression  upon  the  minds  of  YOUNG  MEN,  at  this  moment, 
when  almost  every  soul  is  more  or  less  alive  to  the  subject,  and  when  I 
am  convinced,  that  SOME  GREAT  MEASURE  MUST  BE  ADOPTED, 
or,  that  this  system  will  end  in  scenes  more  terrible  than  any  that  eye  has 
ever  witnessed,  or  ear  heard  described. 

WM.  COBBETT. 


TO 

SIR  JAMES  GRAHAM,  BART., 

On  his  Pamphlet,  entitled  <f  CORN  AND  CURRENCY;"  which  Pamphlet 
is  addressed  to  the  "  Landowners,"  and  which  Pamphlet  contains  a 
proposition  for  (in  fact)  robbing  the  ivhole  Nation,  and  the  Fund- 
holders  in  particular,  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  the  Aristocracy 
and  the  Established  Clergy. 


(Political  Register,  September,  1826.) 


LETTER   I> 

**  That  it  is  well  known  to  your  Honourable  House,  that,  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  the  particular  families  received  a  large  part  of  the  above -mentioned 
emoluments  out  of  the  money  borrowed  from  the  fund  holder  s ;  that,  during  that 
period,  more  than  a  million  of  money  was  taken  out  of  the  loans  to  be  given  to 
the  Church  ;  and  that,  in  fact,  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  whole  of  the  loans 
went  into  the  pockets  of  these  families ;  anil,  therefore,  your  petitioners  will  not 
suppose  it  possible  for  your  Honourable  House  to  harbour  an  intention  to  take 
even  a  single  shilling  from  the  fundholders,  so  long  as  these  families  shall  continue 
to  receive  those  emoluments.^ — NORFOLK  PETITION,  3rd  January,  1823. 


SIR,  Burghclere,  20th  August,  1826. 

I  apply  the  word  Sir  to  you,  merely  for  form  sake  ;  and  I  beg  my 
readers  so  to  understand  it;  for,  I  shall  have  to  prove  you  unworthy  of 
that  appellation,  unless  it  be  understood  to  designate  a  proud,  insolent, 
and  unprincipled  writer :  I  shall  have  to  prove  you  to  be  unworthy  of  any 
appellation  conveying  the  idea  of  respect;  and  I  should  be  guilty  of 
hypocrisy,  if  I  were  to  leave  the  appellation  at  the  head  of  this  letter, 
unaccompanied  with  this  explanation. 

I  look  upon  this  pamphlet  of  yours  as  the  precursor  of  an  attack  upon 
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the  Fundholders,  by  the  Landholders.  It  is  manifestly  intended  to  pave 
the  way  to  such  an  attack.  You  yourself  tell  us,  in  the  title  of  your 
pamphlet,  that  you  are  "  of  Netherby,"  which  is,  I  suppose,  to  distin- 
guish you  from  Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM,  the  old  attorney,  and  the  famous 
agent  of  the  Lowthers.  In  the  Baronetage  book  I  find  you  represented, 
or  rather,  representing1  yourself,  as  a  prime  aristocrat,  "  descended  from 
the  EARLS  of  MONTEITH,  in  Scotland,"  and  having  for  ancestor,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  England,  JOHN,  surnamed  "  John  with  the 
bright  sword."  I  hope  that  John's  sword  was  brighter  than  your  pen, 
or  it  must  have  been  very  much  like  the  sword  of  Hudibras.  You  go  on, 
from  "  John  with  a  bright  sword,"  down  to  the  present  time,  or  at  least, 
to  the  date  of  your  pedigree,  tracing  yourself  along  through  a  wonderful 
parcel  of  Lords  and  Baronets  and  Parsons,  till  you  come  down  to  your 
own  precious  self,  who,  as  you  tell  us,  was  born  in  1761,  married  (1785) 
to  "  Lady  CATHERINE  STEWART,  eldest  daughter  of  John,  seventh  Earl  of 
GALLOWAY,  K.T."  Aye,  do  not  forget  the  K.T.  for  God's  sake  !  You 
tell  us  that  you  had,  in  1819,  thirteen  children.  Four  sons  and  nine 
daughters,  one  daughter  married  to  a  Parson,  and  another  to  a  Major. 
These  circumstances  would  be  of  no  more  importance  to  the  public  than 
the  pedigree  of  those  infernal  caterpillars,  that  I  left  at  Kensington  de- 
vouring my  Indian  corn,  and  the  destruction  of  which  reptiles  I  left  an 
order  to  accomplish  with  all  possible  despatch.  These  circumstances  re- 
lating to  you  and  your  family,  would  be  of  no  more  importance  to  my 
readers  than  the  pedigree,  I  say,  of  those  nasty  voracious  caterpillars  ; 
but  you  have  been  thrusted  forward,  or  have  poked  yourself  forward,  as 
the  herald  of  the  designs  of  the  landowners,  to  plunder  the  rest  of  the 
nation.  You  have  promulgated  a  project,  which,  if  it  could  be  carried 
into  effect,  would  make  England  a  country  of  the  vilest  slavery  upon  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth. 

Before  I  go  any  further,  let  me  call  upon  you,  or  rather,  let  me  call 
upon  my  readers,  in  general ;  let  me  call  upon  the  public,  in  short,  to 
look  well  at  the  motto  to  this  letter.  You  have  got  a  motto  to  your 
pamphlet.  Yours  is  a  Latin  motto  ;  and,  it  is  just  as  applicable  to  the 
subjects  of  your  pamphlet ;  just  as  applicable  to  a  discussion  relative  to 
the  effects  of  a  depreciated  currency,  as  it  would  be,  to  the  matter  con- 
tained in  a  treatise  on  music  or  dancing.  You  are  about  to  write  on  the 
ruin  brought  upon  landlords  by  peace  and  paper-money.  You  are  about 
to  promulgate  a  project  for  sponging  off  the  National  Debt,  and  for  laying, 
at  the  same  time,  a  heavy  permanent  tax  upon  bread  :  this  is  what  you 
were  going  to  write  about ;  and  you  take  the  following  passage  of  VIRGIL 
for  a  motto: 

Quippe  ubi  fas  versum  atque  nefas,  tot  bella  per  orbem, 
Tarn  multge  scelerum  facies :  non  ullus  aratro 
Dignus  honos ;  squalent  abductis  arva  colonis. 

Now,  the  English  of  this  is  :  "  When  right  and  wrong  are  so  con- 
"  founded  ;  when  war  so  much  prevails,  and  when  there  are  so  many 
"  kinds  of  crime,  the  plough  cannot  receive  due  honour,  and  the  fields, 
"  deprived  of  their  cultivators,  must  lie  fallow  and  fall  into  decay." 

Now,  "  Sir  James  Graham,  Baronet,  of  Netherby,"  do  tell  us,  man, 
what  this  motto  about  wars,  about  crimes  of  soldiers,  about  pressing 
farmers  to  go  to  the  wars;  do  tell  us,  thou  son-in-law  of  the  seventh 
'Earl  of  Galloway,  K.  T.  (never  forgetting  the  K.T.)  ;  do  tell  us,  thou 
descendant  of  "  John  with  the  bright  sword  ";  do  tell  us,  or  I  shall  go 
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crazy,  what  the  devil  this  motto  has  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  a  country, 
which  has  been  twelve  years  at  peace,  and  which  knows  of  no  torments, 
except  those  of  National  Debts  and  paper-money  ;  and  the  high  state  of 
cultivation  of  the  lands  of  which  is  known  to  the  whole  world,  and  is  an 
everlasting  boast  amongst  all  the  Landowners  in  the  country  ?  Do  tell  us, 
then,  what  could  induce  thee  to  choose  this  motto.  I  will  tell  thee  what 
it  was,  then.  The  motto  arose  out  of  thy  stupid  aristocratical  insolence. 
You  thought  that  even  these  Latin  words  would  tend  to  inspire  the  vulgar, 
as  you  call  them,  with  reverence  for  you.— You,  therefore,  must  have 
some  Latin ;  arid  not  having  judgment  sufficient  to  select  a  passage  that 
was  applicable,  you  took  one  that  was  inapplicable.  Latin  was  Latin  ; 
and  you  did  not  expect  that  any  one  would  expose  your  ignorance.  Your 
habitual  insolence,  together  with  the  habitual  subserviency  of  the  poor 
wretches  about  you,  made  you  believe  that  you  might  say  anything  with- 
out being  laughed  at. 

My  motto  is  of  a  different  description.  It  is  applicable  to  my  subject: 
it  shortly  expresses  the  point  to  which  I  shall  come  before  I  have  done ; 
and  that  point  is  precisely  opposite  to  that  at  which  you  aim.  This  motto 
of  mine  is  taken  from  the  Norfolk  petition  ;  and,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  this  petition,  which  was  agreed  to  by  that  public-spirited  county,  in 
St.  Andrew's  Hall,  in  the  City  of  Norwich,  on  the  third  of  January,  1823; 
let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  petition  now  stands  on  the  Journals  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

After  this  preface,  I  come  to  the  subject  matter  of  your  pamphlet, 
which  I  pronounce  to  be  a  base  production ;  an  insult  to  the  morals  of 
the  nation,  an  attack  on  its  character  for  justice  and  courage ;  a  literary 
crime  which  calls  for  immediate  punishment,  which  punishment,  it  is  my 
duty  as  well  as  my  inclination  to  inflict;  and,  in  order  to  discharge  that 
duty,  I  shall,  first  of  all,  describe  the  object  which  you  have  in  view,  and 
which  you  have  the  profligacy  to  avow. 

You  first  speak  of  the  dangers  which  threaten  the  landowners.  You 
say  that  one  part  of  the  landowners  clings  to  the  Government  of  "  the 
"  day,  and  blindly  supports  its  prodigal  expenditure,  in  the  hope  of  sharing 
"  its  patronage,  and  of  making  that  provision  out  of  the  public  purse 
"  for  dependants,  which  the  hereditary  family  estates  can  no  longer 
"  bear"  ; — This,  then,  is  a  very  pretty  crew  to  be  preserved,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  fundholders  or  any  body  else.  This  is  a  very  pretty  crew,  who 
are  to  be  kept  up  in  all  their  splendour,  even  at  the  risk  of  ruin,  starva- 
tion, and  open  rebellion  !  Can  there  be  upon  earth  a  more  despicable 
crew  than  this  ?  Yet,  it  is  to  preserve  a  crew  like  this,  in  all  their  splen- 
dour ;  it  is  to  preserve  to  them  their  power  of  still  living  upon  the  sweat 
of  the  people,  that  you  would  commit  the  monstrous  robbery  that  you 
propose  !  You  say,  in  another  place,  "  I  protest  that  the  number  of  pro- 
"  prietors,  with  estates  unencumbered,  form  so  small  a  minority  as  to  make 
"  the  description  of  Mr.  HUSKISSON  applicable  for  all  practical  purposes, 
"  to  the  whole  body;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  whole  body  have  their  lands 
"  so  deeply  mortgaged,  as  to  be,  in  fact,  hardly  the  owners  of  the  estates 
"  which  they  call  theirs." 

This  is  the  state,  in  which  you  say  the  landowners  are.  Your  object 
is,  to  save  these  landowners,  and  the  parsons  along  with  them.  The 
parsons  are,  indeed,  a  part  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  so  is  the  army,  and 
the  same  is  the  navy.  The  aristocracy  have  all  the  livings,  and  all  the 
high  offices.  Church,  army,  navy,  colonies ;  all  appear  to  be  made  for 
them,  and  for  them  only ;  and  as  we  shall  see,  by-and-bye,  you  would 
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take  the  fortune  of  the  fundholder  away,  while  you  would  leave  all  these 
in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy.  You  acknowledge,  that  the  scheme 
which  you  propose  must  produce  considerable  injustice;  but  that  it  would 
save  the  aristocracy.  Let  us  have  your  words  here,  for  they  are  most 
impudent  and  most  profligate  : — *•  I  will  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  deny, 
"  that  the  course  which  I  shall  presume  to  recommend  to  the  landowners 
"  is  open  to  grave  objections,  and  that  it  must  produce  consideraltle  in- 
"justice  ;  but  if  it  nave  the  aristocracy — if  it  save  the  landed  interest, 
"  it  will  also  restore  vigour  to  our  commerce  and  plenty  to  our  labour- 
"  ing  poor  i  it  will  inflict  partial  injury  on  a  few,  but  it  will  bestow  last- 
"  ins  benefit  on  the  community  !  " 

What  a  surprisingly  impudent  assertion  !  What !  It  would  assist  the 
labouring  poor,  would  it ;  it  would  bestow  lasting  benefit  on  the  com- 
munity, to  rob  three  hundred  thousand  families,  in  the  middle  rank  of 
life,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up,  in  all  their  ill-gotten  splendour,  from 
six  to  ten  thousand  families  of  lazy  and  insolent  aristocrats,  who  have 
had,  who  have  put,  according  to  the  words  of  my  motto,  a  large  part  of 
the  public  loans  into  their  own  pockets. 

I  shall  speak,  by-and-bye,  of  the  MEANS  that  you  propose  to  employ 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  this  object ;  but,  let  me  first  state  the  case  of 
the  landowners  ;  let  me  state  this  case  to  you  truly ;  and,  when  that  is 
done,  we  shall  better  understand  the  nature  of  your  proposition  ;  we 
shall  see  more  clearly  the  impudence  and  the  wickedness  of  that  propo- 
sition. I  state  their  case,  then,  thus,  in  distinct  propositions  : — 

1.  That  the  landowners,  according  to  your  own  account,  in  pages  six  and 

seven,  are  the  makers  of  the  laws ;  that  the  House  of  Lords  (' '  not- 
withstanding the  recent  infusion  of  less  noble  blood,")  contains  an 
immense  majority  of  ancient  landowners;  and  that,  "in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  landed  proprietors  form  a  phalanx,  that  no  Minis- 
ter can  resist" ;  that,  therefore,  according  to  your  own  account,  the 
landowners  had  and  have,  the  making  of  all  the  laws  ;  and  that,  ac- 
cordingly, they  have  made  what  laws  they  pleased. 

2.  That  they  have  pleased  to  make  laws  to  make  a  national  funded  debt, 

an  unfunded  debt,  and  a  dead-weight  debt,  amounting  altogether 
to  more  than  a  thousand  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  and  demanding, 
directly  and  indirectly,  more  that  fifty  millions  of  taxes  to  be  raised 
annually,  the  bare  collection  of  which  taxes  costs  more  than  four 
millions  of  pounds  sterling  a  year ;  that  is  to  say,  more  than  the 
gross  amount  of  the  taxes  raised  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
for  debt,  for  army,  for  every  thing,  including  the  expenses  of  build- 
ing a  most  powerful  navy,  which  building  is  constantly  going  on  ! 

3.  That,  the  landowners  (that  is  to  say,  the  aristocracy  and  the  clergy), 

caused  these  enormous  debts  to  be  contracted,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  wars  and  of  paying  pensions,  sinecures,  and  grants  ; 
that  the  first  of  these  expensive  wars  was,  that  which  was  carried  on 
against  the  Americans,  to  compel  them  to  bear  taxes,  without  choos- 
ing their  Members  of  Parliament ;  and  that  the  other  of  these  ex- 
pensive wars  was  for  the  purpose  of  keeping,  what  were  called  French 
principles,  out  of  England ;  namely,  principles  which  were  at  war 
with  tithes  and  with  aristocratical  title  and  power. 

4.  That,  the  aristocracy  and  clergy  did  not  succeed  in  compelling  the 

Americans  to  be  taxed  without  having  Members  to  serve  them  in 
Parliament;  that  they  did  succeed  in  keeping,  what  were  called 
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French  principles,  out  of  England  ;  that  they  preserved  the  tithes, 
and  the  aristocratical  distinctions  in  England  ;  and  that,  by  means 
of  war,  and  measures  of  a  warlike  nature,  they,  at  last,  succeeded 
in  preventing-  a  reform  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  great  part 
of  the  nation  had  loudly  called  for,  and  which  was  prevented  by 
various  measures  of  force  of  an  expensive  nature. 

5.  That,   however,  the  landowners  ;  or,  in   other  words,  the  lords,  the 

baronets,  the  big  'squires,  and  the  established  clergy,  did  finally 
succeed  in  preserving  the  titles  of  nobility,  the  pensions,  the  sine- 
cures, the  grants,  the  tithes,  and  the  MODE  OF  FILLING  THE 
SEATS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

6.  That  they  succeeded  in  preserving  it  all ;  that   their   measures  were 

crowned  with  complete  success;  that  they  gained  a  "  glorious  vic- 
tory "  ;  that  they  shouted  and  clapped  their  hands  with  joy,  while 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds,  and  even  millions,  were  voted  out 
of  the  taxes  for  the  keeping  of  a  jubilee,  and  for  the  building  of 
triumphal  arches  and  monuments  to  commemorate  the  valiant  deeds, 
by  which  had  been  preserved  the  titles,  the  church  lands,  the  tithes, 
the  pensions,  the  sinecures,  the  grants,  and  particularly  the  ines- 
timable mode  of  filling  the  seats  in  Parliament. 

7.  That  persons,  so  happy  as  these  landowners,  would  not  have  been 

found  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  that  they  would  now  have  been 
ready,  after  vomiting  forth  their  stomach-full  of  insolence,  to  die 
overpowered  with  joy  and  exultation,  but  that,  alas  !  they  had 
BORROWED  THE  MONEY,  wherewith  to  effect  the  preservation 
of  these  valuable  things.  They  had  had  the  assistance  of  nearly  a 
million  of  Austrians,  Russians,  Prussians,  Bavarians,  Italians,  Hes- 
sians, Hanoverians,  Danes,  Swedes,  Switzers,  Dutch,  Westphalians, 
Belgians,  Genevese,  Genoese,  Maltese,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Al- 
gerines,  Tripolitans,  Africans,  and  God  knows  who  besides  ;  Cal- 
meres,  Hungarians,  Bohemians,  Transylvanians,  Polonese ;  whether 
they  had  any  Japanese,  I  cannot  say;  but  they  had,  at  one  time, 
nearly  a  million  of  men  in  arms,  to  assist  them  in  preserving  the 
tithes,  the  seats,  and  the  other  precious  things. 

8.  That,  however,  alas  !  assistance  is  seldom  to  be  had,  without  MONEY, 

and  particularly  of  this  valuable  kind ;  that  the  landowners  did  not 
choose  to  go  without  rents  to  their  estates  during  the  wars,  and 
without  places,  pensions,  sinecures,  and  grants  ;  that,  nevertheless, 
it  was  impossible  to  have  rents  and  all  these  other  good  things  to 
live  upon  in  splendour,  and  to  pay  upon  the  nail,  the  money  neces- 
sary for  the  Austrians,  Russians,  Prussians,  Switzers,  Hanoverians, 
..  Dutch,  and  so  forth  !  that  it  was  impossible  to  pay  these  good  peo- 
ple upon  the  nail,  out  of  the  rents  and  sinecures,  and  so  forth,  and 
still  to  have  the  same  rents  and  so  forth,  to  spend  upon  themselves ; 
that,  therefore,  the  landowners  borrowed  the  money  to  give  to  the 
Austrians,  Switzers,  Hanoverians,  and  so  forth,  to  buy  them  victuals 
and  clothes,  and  muskets  and  powder  and  ball,  and  hairy  caps. 

9.  That,  thus  it  was  that  the  landowners  contracted  the  debts,  mentioned 

in  the  second  proposition  ;  and  that  their  estates  became,  in  fact,  by 
laws,  MADE  BY  THEMSELVES,  even  according  to  your  own  ac- 
count, mortgaged  for  the  amount  of  these  debts,  to  the  mortgagees, 
or  annuitants,  or  fundholders  (call  them  which  you  please),  who  hold 
the  mortgage  deeds  and  bonds. 
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10  That,  those  who  lent  the  money  have  a  right  to  receive  the  interest 
in  full,  according-  to  Acts  of  Parliament  made,  as  you  yourself  say, 
by  the  landowners  themselves  ;  that  the  landowners,  before  they  had 
advanced  very  far  in  their  borrowing-,  found  it  necessary  to  pay  in 
paper,  instead  of  gold  and  silver  ;  that  they  have  now  made  attempts 
to  return  to  gold  and  silver ;  that  they  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
get  along ;  that  they  perceive  their  inability  to  continue  to  pay  in 
full ;  and  that,  they  begin  to  perceive,  that  if  they  continue  to  pay  in 
full,  agreeably  to  the  laws  which  they  have  passed  themselves,  they 
will  soon  cease  to  receive  any  rent  at  all  from  their  estates. 

11.  That,  thus  situated,  you  come  forward  with  a  scheme  for  their  de- 
liverance ;  that  this  scheme  is,  not  a  scheme  for  paying  the  debts 
off,  but  for  wiping  them  off;  and  that,  too,  loJiile  the  debtors  keep 
on  receiving  in  full  all  their  rents,  tithes,  pensions,  sinecures,  grants, 
and  so  forth  ! 

12.  That,  it  is  a  fact  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  pensions,  sinecures,  grants 

and  other  emoluments,  received,  for  many  years,  by  the  landowners 
and  their  families,  were  PAID  TO  THEM  OUT  OF  THE  LOANS; 
that  it  would,  therefore,  be  most  monstrous  iniquity,  to  deduct  a 
farthing  from  the  interest  of  those  who  lent  the  money,  until  those 
who  pocketed  the  lent  money  had  been  compelled  to  refund  as  far 
as  possible ;  and  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  tyranny  the  most  bare- 
faced that  the  world  ever  heard  of,  to  deduct  from  the  interest  of  the 
fundholder,  while  the  pensioners  and  sinecurists  and  placemen  and 
army  and  navy  and  parsons  and  bishops  retained  and  enjoyed  all  that 
they  now  possess ;  that  no  people  upon  earth  ever  yet  did  quietly 
'  submit  to  an  act  of  tyranny  like  this,  and  that,  if  the  people  of  Eng- 
laiyj,,  submitted  to  it,  they  would  deserve  to  be  whipped  and  beaten, 
as  the  most  unfeeling  of  mankind  whip  and  beat  mules  and  asses. 

Yet,  descendant  of  "John  with  the  bright  "sword,"  this  is  what  you 
propose  \  This  is  what  you  have  the  impudence  and  insolence  to  put  in- 
to print.  I  have  been,  for  twenty-three  years,  called  "  a  rogue,"  because 
I  proposed  a  "just"  and  "  eguitable,"  clearing  off  of  the  national  debt. 
Of  late  years,  I  was  thus  called,  because  I  proposed  to  the  county  of 
Kent  to  pray  for  a  just  reduction  of  the  debt.  Because  I  proposed  the 
same  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  a  sinecure  lord  almost  called  me  a  rogue. 
Because  I  proposed  an  equitable  adjustment  in  Norfolk,  Daddy  COKE  and 
Lord  SUFFIELD  ran  about,  cackling  against  me  in  holes  and  corners  and 
barns,  like  hens  going  to  lay.  Yet,  what  did  I  propose  ;  how  modest  was 
my  proposition,  when  compared  with  yours  !  I  never  proposed  to  re- 
duce the  interest  of  the  Debt,  in  the  amount  of  even  one  single  farthing, 
until  reductions  had  taken  place  every  where  else.  I  never  proposed  to 
take  one  farthing  of  interest  from  the  fundholder,  until  the  whole  crowd 
of  generals  and  admirals  and  the  enormous  dead-weight  had  been  strictly 
inquired  into  ;  until  the  army  had  been  reduced  to  next  to  nothing* ;  until 
every  sinecure  had  been  completely  abolished  ;  until  the  crown  lands  had 
been  disposed  of;  until  the  grants  of  those  lands  had  been  resumed,  as 
far  as  equity  would  sanction  ;  until  the  whole  of  the  pensions,  not  merited 
by  well-known  public  services,  had  been  abolished  ;  until  those  who  had 
received  money  in  pensions,  sinecures,  grants,  while  loans  were  going 
on,  had  refunded,  if  possible,  every  farthing  of  that  money  :  until  all  this 
had  been  done,  until  the  Church  had  yielded  up  a  very  considerable  part 
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of  its  property  and  income ;  and  particularly  until  it  had  paid  back  the 
one  million  and  six  hundred  thousand,  which  had  been  given  to  it  out 
of  the  loans  :  until  all  these  things  had  taken  place,  not  a  single  farthing, 
according  to  my  proposition,  was  to  be  taken  from  the  fundholder. 

Such  is  not  the  nature  of  your  proposition.  You  mean  to  deduct  from 
the  interest  of  the  Debt ;  you  mean  to  take  a  large  part  of  their  property 
away  from  the  middle  class  of  the  community,  and  you  mean  to  leave  the 
aristocracy  and  the  Church  in  possession  of  all  that  they  have  ;  in  pos- 
session, not  only  of  their  own  original  estates,  not  only  of  the  estates 
which  they  have  bought  with  the  fruit  of  their  sinecures  and  pensions ; 
but,  you  mean  still  to  leave  them  in  possession  of  the  sinecures  and  pen- 
sions themselves  !  Nothing  but  aristocratic  impudence  and  insolence,  and 
ignorance,  into  the  bargain,  and  all  possessed  in  the  highest  possible 
degree,  could  have  emboldened  a  man  to  put  such  a  proposition  into 
print. 

What  is  the  pretence  that  any  man  can  find  for  lowering  the  interest  of 
the  Debt?  Why  does  any  man  think  of  such  a  thing?  O  !  it  is  be- 
cause the  Debt  is  so  burdensome;  it  is  because  it  is  a  "  mill-stone  "  round 
the  neck  of  the  nation.  But,  this  is  figurative  language.  It  is  what  is 
called  fine  talk.  Let  us  have  it  plainer.  We  want,  then,  to  reduce  the 
interest  of  the  National  Debt,  because  this  interest  is  now  so  great  as  to 
make  us  pay  more  than  one-half  of  our  income  and  our  earnings,  in 
taxes.  We  pay  sixpence  a- pot  for  beer,  which,  if  there  were  no  taxes, 
we  might  have  for  three- halfpence.  We  give  six  shillings  for  a  parcel  of 
tea,  that  would,  if  there  were  no  taxes,  cost  us,  perhaps,  half-a-crown. 
Now,  then,  we  want  to  pay  less  taxes  ;  but,  the  interest  of  the  Debt  is  so 
great,  that  it  must  have  great  parcels  of  taxes.  Therefore,  say  you, 
Come,  good  people  all,  and  join  the  landlords,  in  reducing  the  interest  of 
the  Debt.  Come,  my  good  folks,  come  and  join  the  landlords,  those 
merciful  people  that  let  you  have  bread  so  cheap  ;  come  and  join  them  in 
reducing  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt ! 

Softly,  "  Sir  James  Graham,  of  Netherby  "  ;  softly,  son  of  "  John  with 
the  bright  sword  ";  softly, 'say  the  people  of  England.  The  Debt  does 
cost  taxes,  to  be  sure ;  but,  is  there  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  nature  of 
those  taxes  which  the  Debt  requires  ?  Are  taxes  less  heavy,  less  galling, 
do  they  impoverish  or  provoke  us  more,  when  they  go  to  a  widow  or  her 
children  when  they  have  money  in  the  funds,  than  when  they  go  to  pay 
the  sinecure- salary  of  CANNING  or  the  pension  of  his  mother  and  his  sister  ? 
Are  they  less  provoking  to  us,  when  we  pay  them  to  a  troop  of  orphans, 
than  when  we  pay  them  to  a  troop  of  the  dead-weight  fellows,  many  of 
whom  are  Hanoverians  ?  Look  at  that  old  man  there  :  does  it  irritate 
me  more  to  pay  him  a  hundred  a-year  in  dividends,  than  it  does  to  pay 
that  parson  there  a  hundred  pounds  a-year  in  tithes,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  I  am  compelled  to  pay  taxes,  in  order  that  he  may  receive  half-pay 
as  a  military  or  naval  officer  ! 

O  !  "  Sir  James  Graham,  of  Netherby,"  are  you  vain  enough  to  sup- 
pose, that  we  are  such  sots,  that  we  are  such  infatuated  creatures,  that 
we  are  such  despicable  wretches,  that  we  are  so  eaten  up  with,  or  over- 
awed by,  the  names  of  Lord  and  of  Parson,  as  to  think  nothing  of  taxes 
given  10  the  latter,  while  we  feel  so  severely  taxes  which  we  give  to  per- 
sons in  our  own  rank  of  life  ?  O  !  Son  of  the  "  bright  sword"  ;  son- 
in-law  of  "  the  seventh  Earl  of  Galloway,  K.  T."  O  !  thou  reader  of 
Virgil !  Doest  thou  think,  that  I,  WILLIAM  COBBETT,  for  instance,  am 
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such  a  despicable  simpleton  as  to  be  eager  to  dock  off  the  money  that  I 
pay  every  year  to  my  neighbours,  my  acquaintances,  and,  in  some  cases, 
my  PERSONAL  FRIENDS,  who  are  fundholders  ;  that  I  am  eager, 
above  all  things,  to  deduct  from  them,  what  I  have  to  pay  them  annually; 
and  that  I  have  no  desire  whatsoever  to  deduct  what  I  pay  to  the  Lord 
Charleses,  the  Lady  Wilhelminas,  the  Bishops  and  the  Parsons  9  Doest 
thou  really  think  this,  Sir  James  ?  Doest  you  think  that  I  do  not  even 
yet  feel  the  aristocratical  and  clerical  foot  heavy  enough  upon  my  neck ; 
doest  thou  think  that  I  relish  the  weight  of  that  foot  ?  Faith  thou  know- 
est  better,  and  I  will  prove  that  thou  knowest  better,  before  I  have  done! 

O !  no,  Sir  James,  we  all  understand  this  matter  too  well  to  be  im- 
posed upon  by  any  schemers  like  you ;  and  the  circumstance  of  your  hav- 
ing put  forward  the  proposition,  shows  clearly  that  you  are  totally  ig- 
norant of  the  general  way  of  thinking  of  people  upon  this  subject.  As 
I  observed  to  TIERNEY,  in  my  letter  to  him,  published  in  the  summer  of 
1818,  a  remarkable  peculiarity  belonging  to  this  subject  is  this  :  that  it 
is  perfectly  well  understood  by  the  working  classes,  while  it  was  not,  at 
the  time  when  I  was  writing,  at  all  understood  by  those  who  had  the 
making  of  the  laws.  You  seem  to  have  been  totally  unaware  of  this. 
You  seem,  with  the  presumption  and  insolence  habitual  to  the  generality 
of  your  order,  to  look  upon  the  people  as  being  ignorant  as  brutes.  I 
will  engage,  that  out  of  every  five  hundred  weavers  and  spinners  in  the 
North,  including  Scotland,  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  understand  this 
subject  better  than  you ;  that  they  understand  all  the  causes,  and  all  the 
effects,  better  than  you ;  that  they  have  more  accurate  opinions,  with  re- 
gard to  the  consequences  yet  to  come ;  that  they  know  a  great  deal  better 
than  you,  not  only  what  is  likely  to  happen,  but  what  will  be  best  for  the 
country,  in  the  times  that  are  coming. 

Do  you  imagine,  then,  that  you  can  persuade  such  people  to  join  the 
landowners  in  a  scheme  which  would  crush  three  hundred  thousand  fami- 
lies in  the  middle  class  of  life,  which  would  take  not  one  farthing  of  the 
income  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  Church ;  which  would  leave  these  two 
latter,  infinitely  more  powerful,  relatively  considered,  than  they  now  are; 
and  which  would  render  their  arrogance  intolerable  ?  There  are  few 
men,  amongst  even  the  working  classes,  who  do  not  see  this  matter  in  its 
true  light ;  and  though  it  is  extremely  desirable  to  get  rid  of  the  Debt 
altogether,  there  is  no  man,  who  has  any  regard  for  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  who  would  not  run  the  risk  of  a  civil  war  rather  than  give  his 
assent  to  a  robbery  that  must  end  in  putting  the  people  under  a  military 
tyranny  that  would  keep  all  the  rest  of  the  community  in  absolute  subjec- 
tion to  the  aristocracy  and  the  clergy. 

I  have  now  described  the  tendency  of  your  project :  I  shall,  by-and- 
bye,  come  to  a  description  of  the  MEANS  which  you  propose  to  make 
use  of ;  but,  before  I  do  that,  I  must  notice  a  little  of  what  you  say,  as  to 
the  causes  of  the  present  danger  to  the  landowners.  You  are  quite 
ORIGINAL  in  this  your  discovery  and  definition  of  causes.  You  have 
discovered,  that,  "it  is  a  CURIOUS  FACT,  that  the  operations  of  the 
"  Bank  of  England  commenced  with  the  first  creation  of  a  paper  currency, 
"  and  with  the  existence  of  a  National  Debt."'  Now,  are  you  a  real  fool, 
or  do  you  only  sham  it?  If  I  were  one  of  your  four  sons,  I  should  be- 
gin to  look  pretty  sharp  after  you.  Now,  suppose  I  were  to  say,  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  George  the  Fourth  began  to  squall  as  soon  as  he  was 
born  ;  or,  that  hs  began  to  be  a  husband  as  soon  as  he  was  married  ;  or, 
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apter  still,  that  he  began  his  operations  of  reigning  from  the  time  he  got 
upon  his  throne.  What  the  devil,  I  say,  do  you  think  the  people  would 
say  to  me  ?  Would  they  not,  chucking  up  their  chins,  and  shrugging 
their  shoulders,  say,  "Ah  !  poor  Cobbett !" 

Why,  is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  know  that  Bank  of  England  and 
paper  currency,  and  National  Debt,  were  all  ACTUALLY  CREATED 
BY  ONE  AND  THE  SAME  ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT  !  If  you  do  not 
know  this,  you  are  a  pretty  fellow  to  write  about  paper-money ;  and  if  you 
do  know  it,  what  do  you  mean  by  the  above  stupid  sentence  ? 

You  have  discovered,  that  PITT  foretold,  in  1797,  that,  if  the  country 
were  once  overcharged  with  paper-money,  a  diminution  of  that  paper- 
money  would  be  ruinous  to  the  country.  You  call  this  a  "  sound  predic- 
tion "  of  PITT.  You  omit,  you  mean  creature,  you  poor  wretched  old 
aristocrat,  you  omit  to  observe,  that  PAINE  not  only  foretold  this  years  be- 
fore ;  but  that  he  also  foretold  that  the  Bank  would  stop  payment. 

You  have  discovered  that  the  lessening  of  the  quantity  of  the  paper- 
money  causes  prices  to  fall ;  that  augmenting  the  quantity  of  it  causes 
prices  to  rise  ;  you  have  discovered  that  the  "  lamented"  Mr.  RICARDO 
was  in  error,  relative  to  the  effect  of  PEEL'S  Bill ;  you  have  discovered 
that  he,  and  the  rest  of  them,  ought  to  have  taken  wheat,  and  not  gold, 
as  the  standard.  You  have  discovered  that  Mr.  PEEL  did  not  foresee 
the  effects  of  his  own  Bill.  You  have  discovered  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence, when  we  are  talking  about  changing  the  value  of  money,  between  a 
country  which  has  a  debt,  and  a  country  which  has  none.  You  have 
discovered  that  France  and  America  acted  wisely,  with  regard  to  their 
debt ;  but  that  our  Government  undertook  that  which  no  Government 
ever  undertook  before.  You  have  discovered  that  the  prices  have  gone 
on  popping  up  and  down,  according  as  the  Ministers  have  changed  the 
quantity  and  value  of  the  money.  You  have  discovered  that  the  Small 
Note  Bill,  of  1822,  was  a  part  repeal  of  PEEL'S  Bill,  but  that  it  gave  the 
system  only  a  respite.  You  have  discovered,  and  this  is  another  striking 
novelty  in  your  pamphlet,  that  gold  "  cannot  now  sell  at  more  than 
"  31.  17s.  lO^d.  per  ounce,  because  the  Bank  is  compelled  to  give  it  at 
"  that  price !"  The  devil  it  cannot  !  Do  you  say  so,  Sir  James  !  What 
a  discovery  is  here!  It  was  well  you  quoted  Mr.  TOOKE  on  this  occasion, 
and  gave  us  the  assertion  in  his  own  words.  "  Goramity  !"  as  the  ne- 
groes say,  to  be  able  to  find  out  that  gold  cannot  exceed  31.  17s.  lO^d. 
an  ounce,  as  long  as  the  Bank  is  compelled  to  give  an  ounce  for 
31.  17s.  lO^d.  !  Besides  these  discoveries,  which  are  so  astounding, 
you  have  discovered  that  the  paper-money  increased  vastly  between  1822 
and  1825;  that  this  increase  of  paper  caused  prices  to  rise;  that,  in 
spite  of  good  crops,  wheat  rose  in  price ;  that,  at  last,  however,  gold 
began  to  leave  the  country,  the  Bank  drew  in  its  paper,  the  bankers  began 
to  break,  six  London  banks  stopped  payment,  credit  was  at  an  end,  and 
the  currency,  which  had  been  increasing  for  two  years,  now  decreased 
as  much  in  a  few  weeks.  These  are  wonderful  discoveries,  to  be  sent  to 
us  all  the  way  from  Netherby,  in  the  month  of  July,  1826  ! 

Besides  these  discoveries,  however,  you  have  discovered  that  if  the 
Small  Note  Bill  had  not  been  passed  in  1822,  the  landlords  would  have 
been  ground  to  powder;  that  that  Bill  was  passed  avowedly,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  respite  for  the  landlords.  You  have  discovered  that  this 
changing  of  the  value  of  money,  unjustly  gives  thi  property  of  one  man 
to  the  other.  You  have  discovered,  that  the  depreciation  during  the  war 
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was  calculated  by  some,  at  one-fourth  ;  but,  by  others,  on  the  best 
grounds,  at  nearly  one-half.  You  have  discovered,  that  though  a  great 
many  taxes  had  been  taken  off  after  the  peace,  the  taxes,  in  fact,  became 
heavier  after  the  peace  than  before,  on  account  of  the  augmentation 
in  the  value  of  the  money.  What  an  original  man  you  are  !  How  new 
all  your  thoughts  are  !  You  have  discovered  that  the  salaries  of  the 
judges,  and  of  other  officers  of  the  Government,  and  that  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers  were  augmented,  during-  the  war,  upon  the  ground  that  money 
had  depreciated  in  value  ;  but  that  these  salaries  and  this  pay  have 
not  been  lowered  since  money  has  risen  in  value  !  O  !  what  an  original 
thinker  you  are  !  You  have  discovered  that  Mr.  PEEL'S  Bill  had  not  got 
into  full  force  by  nine  months,  when  the  Small  Note  Bill  was  passed  ! 
There's  a  discovery,  in  July  1826  !  You  have  discovered  that  Mr.  MAN- 
NING, late  Sheriff  of  Somersetshire,  told  the  Corn  Bill  Committee  that 
the  labourers  in  that  county  used  to  eat  bacon  and  cheese ;  but  that 
now  they  have  potatoes,  and  nothing  but  potatoes ;  which  they  carry 
even  to  thejieldto  eat  cold.  O  !  ORIGINAL  man  !  You  have  disco- 
vered, that  Mr.  PEEL'S  Bill  ought  not  to  have  been  passed,  unaccom- 
panied with  an  adjustment  of  contracts.  You  have  discovered  that 
Mr.  HUSKISSON  has  been  greatly  inconsistent,  he  having,  in  1815,  de- 
fended the  Corn  Bill,  and  asserted  that  corn  must  be  dear,  as  long  as  the 
country  had  to  pay  the  existing  taxes ;  and,  he  now  having  been  an  ad- 
vocate for  lowering  the  price  of  corn,  while  he  assists  in  measures  to  raise 
the  value  of  money,  and  while  he  demands  and  obtains,  an  augmentation 
of  his  own  nominal  salary.  You  have  discovered' that  a  man,  dying  and 
leaving  his  estate  to  his  son  with  settlements  to  be  paid  out  of  the  estate, 
may,  in  consequence  of  a  change  in  the  value  of  money,  not  leave  enough 
to  pay  the  legacies,  and  send  his  son  to  a  workhouse.  You  have  dis- 
covered even  this  ;  never,  I  dare  say,  in  your  whole  life  did  you  read  the 
letter  to  TIERNEY  of  1818!  O  !  no,  you  are  no  plagiarist,  I'll  warrant 
you  !  This  is  all  your  own  discovery  ;  and  it  was  you,  brilliant  descendant 
of  "  John  with  the  bright  sword  '';  it  was  you,  who  discovered,  the  terms, 
"TAX-EATERS  "  and  "  BLOOD-SUCKERS,"  which  you  use,  in  page 
36:  it  was  you  who  discovered  "  STERN-PATH  OF-DUTY-M AN," 
which  you  have,  in  page  37  :  it  was  you  who  discovered,  in  page  68,  the 
term  "  FUND-LORD  ":  it  was  you,  who  are  the  discoverer  of  all  these 
things  ;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  you  have  discovered  that  the  present 
Ministers  are  more  connected  with  annuities  than  with  the  land.  These 
are  all  your  own  discoveries  ;  or  else  you  are  the  lowest,  the  meanest,  the 
basest  plagiarist  that  ever  put  pen  to  paper.  However,  the  truth  is,  you 
are  like  the  rest  of  your  order  in  general,  in  whom,  ninety-nine  times  out 
of  a  hundred,  we  find  met,  character  just  as  low,  as  their  pretensions 
to  birth  are  high. 

What  your  character  is,  we  do  not,  however,  so  clearly  see,  until 
we  come  to  discuss  the  means,  which  you  propose  to  employ  for  di- 
minishing the  burden  of  the  Debt.  This  discussion  must  be  the  subject  of 
another  letter,  which  shall  be  published  in  my  next ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
while, I  leave  you  to  chew  the  cud,  upon  what  I  have  here  said  to  you, 
begging  you  to  be  assured,  that  we  will  have  a  famous  fight  with  you, 
before  you  shall  accomplish  the  plunder  contemplated  in  your  book.  Is 
it  possible,  that  you  can  be  such  a  wretched  driveller  as  to  expect  to  take 
us  in,  by  your  plan  of  cajolery,  laid  down  in  page  64  ?  You  will  not 
find  ten  labouring  men,  in  all  England,  that  you  can  impose  upon  by 
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such  miserable  cajolery.  O  !  yes,  I  dare  say  we  are  going  to  be  per- 
suaded that  you  want  "to  rob  the  fundholders  for  OUR  GOOD!  Tiih 
might  have  passed  before  the  passing  of  Ellenborough's  Bill,  and  the 
Transportation  Poacher's  Bill;  before  the  hanging  of  so  many  men  for 
resisting  game-keepers  ;  before  the  invention  of  the  iread-mill ;  before 
the  three  women  sent  to  the  tread-mill  for  Jive  pheasant's  egys  ;  before 
the  Sunday  Turnpike  Toll  Laws  ;  before  the  Highway  Act,  which  shuts 
road-surveyors  out  of  the  park,  and  lets  them  into  the  field,  if  it  be  but 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  ;  before  the  New  Trespass  Law,  which  sends  the 
poor  person  to  jail,  for  a  trespass  amounting  to  a  penny,  and  which  does 
not  touch  the  trespasser  who  commits  damage  to  the  amount  offive 
pounds.  Before  these  thing's,  and  many  others,  that  might  be  mentioned, 
never  forgetting  the  Select  Vestry  Bill,  the  mass  of  the  common  people 
might  have  felt  differently,  in  a  struggle  between  the  land  and  the  funda. 
As  things  now  stand,  it  would  be  monstrous,  indeed,  if  the  labouring 
classes  were  to  back  those  who  made  the  new  Game  Laws,  and  the  new 
Trespass  Laws.  Unnatural,  indeed,  and  base,  beyond  all  description,  would 
it  be,  if  the  common  people,  the  working  classes,  were  to  join  the  land- 
owners, in  ruimng  three  hundred  thousand  families  in  the  middle  ranks  of 
life;  a  thing  which  could  not  fail  to  add  greatly,  to  the  power,  the  haugh- 
tiness, the  insolence,  and  the  cruelty,  of  those  landowners  ;  aiid  for  which 
reason,  amongst  many  others  that  I  shall  notice,  before  I  have  done,  I  trust, 
that  the  people,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  will  be  upon  the  watch,  with 
regard  to  this  subject.  WM.  COBBETT. 


TO 

SIR  JAMES  GRAHAM,  BART. 

On  his  Pamphlet,  entitled  "  CORN  AND  CURRKNCY  ;"  which  Pamphlet 
is  addressed  to  the  "  LANDOWNERS,''  and  which  Pamphlet  contains  a 
proposition  for  (in  fad)  robbing  the  whole  Nation.,  and  the  Fund- 
holders  in  particular,  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  the  Aristocracy 
and  the  Established  Clergy. 


(Political  Register,  September,  1826.) 

"  But,  they  (the  Boronghmongers)  have  now  an  enemy  to  deal  with,  whom 
they  will  never  subdue  :  that  is,  the  DEBT,  which,  of  course,  is  our  true  friend. 
The  wars  against  America  and  France,  the  chief  object  of  both  of  which  was  to 
prevent  a  reform  of  Parliament,  could  not  be  carried  on  without  loans,  or  without 
giving  up  the  offices,  pensions,  sinecures,  grants  and  other  emoluments ;  and 
"mark  well)  to  be  able  to  retain  these  icas  the  object  in  preventing  reform.  Yet, 
it  was  impossible  to  rais^  money  enough  in  taxes  to  continue  these  emoluments, 
and  to  carry  on  the  wars  too.  Hence  the  Debt,  the  Funds,  the  Paper-money, 
and  those  rivals  of  the  borough  gentlemen,  the  fundholders.  This  is  a.  serio  8 
business  for  the  high-blooded  order  ;  for  either  they  must  yive  up  their  emoluments 
and  their  estates  into  the  bargain,  or  the  Fundholders  must  go  unpaid,  in  part  at 
least.  This  u  the  real  state  of  the  thing  at  this  moment.  The  borough  system 
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approaches  its  crisis.  Have  patience,  my  worthy  countrymen ;  only  a  little 
patience,  and  you  will  see  that  these  borrowers  and  these  lenders  will,  at  last,  do 
like  most  other  borrowers  and  lenders  ;  that  is  to  say,  come  to  an  open  quarrel, 
after  having  long  cursed  each  other  in  their  hearts.  THAT  WILL  BE  THE 
DAY  FOR  THE  PEOPLE;  and,  in  anxious  expectation  of  that  day,  I  remain 
most  sincerely  your  friend,  WM.  COBBETT."— Register  dated  Long  Island,  4th 
July,  1817.  Vol.32,p.7Q4. 


LETTER  II. 

Burgkclere,  22nd  August,  1826. 
SIR, 

After  again  observing',  that  I  use  the  word  "  Si?',"  as  applied  to  you, 
merely  for  form's  sake ;  after  repeating  that  I  call  you  "  Sir,"  saving  my 
right  to  call  you  what  I  please  besides;  after  this,  I  proceed,  as  I  pro- 
posed, at  the  close  of  my  last  letter,  to  take  a  view  of  THE  MEANS, 
which  you  point  out  to  the  LANDOWNERS  for  what  you  call  preserv- 
ing their  estates,  and  "upholding  their  rank  and  dignity" 

These  means  consist  of  a  double-handed  robbery ;  that  is,  a  tax  on 
bread  and  a  reduction  of  the  fundholder's  interest,  and  both  at  one  and 
the  same  time  !  We  have  heard  of,  and  we  have  witnessed,  a  great  deal 
of  aristocratical  insolence  before  now ;  but,  never,  I  verily  believe,  have 
we,  until  this  day,  heard  of  insolence  equal  to  this.  Saucy,  im- 
pudent, proud,  inflated,  empty,  conceited  coxcombs  enough  have  we 
amongst  the  "  high -blooded"  folks;  but,  it  remained  for  the  descendant 
of  the  "  Earls  of  Monteith"  and  of  "John  with  the  bright  sword  "  to  be 
guilty  of  insolence  at  once  so  disgusting  and  so  provoking,  as  to  make 
the  stomach  heave  at  you,  while  the  foot  instinctively  moves  upwards  to- 
wards that  part  of  your  body  best  calculated  to  receive  its  blows ;  and,  I'm 
the  greatest  rogue  that  ever  lived,  if  I  do  not  feel  the  toes  of  my  right 
foot  itch  while  I  write.  What !  tax  the  bread  of  us  all,  and  reduce  the 
interest  of  the  Debt  foo  !  Where  is  the  honest  hand,  which,  at  the  bare 
sound  of  the  words,  does  not  stretch  itself  out  to  get  hold  of  a  broom-stick 
or  a  cowkin  !  If  your  pamphlet  could  be  read  in  an  age  or  two  hence,  the 
readers  would  certainly  believe  that  there  were,  in  your  time,  no  hedge  rows 
or  coppices  to  grow  sticks,  and  that  people  had  no  use  of  their  fats  or  feet. 
What !  tax  our  bread  and  reduce  the  interest  of  the  Debt  too  ;  and  do 
this  avowedly,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  dignity  of  the  aristocracy 
and  the  clergy  !  However,  let  us  now  take  your  own  words,  lest  the 
public  should  suppose,  as  it  well  might,  that  I  have  misrepresented  you. 
Your  proposition  is,  then,  in  the  following  words.  Horrid  words  they 
are ;  and  more  profligate  than  ever  before  came  from  the  pen  of  man. 

"The  course,  therefore,  to  he  adopted  by  them  (the  landowners)  is  to  consent 
to  a  revision  of  the  Corn- Laws,  to  consent  to  free  importation  with  a  moderate 
protecting  duty  (15*.  a  quarter  for  wheat,  as  stated  in  page  96)  ;  but  to  force  also  at 
the  same  time  a  revision  ot  all  other  monopolies,  and  to  carry  a  reduction  of 
taxes  to  a  very  large  amount. — The  sinking-fund  of  five  millions  annually  is,  in 
the  first  place,  available ;  and  then,  inasmuch  as  I  have  proved,  that  Mr.  Peel's 
Bill,  in  full  operation,  will  be  a  bonus  to  the  annuitant  of  more  than  30  per  cent.,  / 
strenuously  and  boldly  contend,  both  for  the  equity  and  the  necessity  of  imposing 
a  direct  tax  to  a  considerable  amount  on  all  annuities  charged  on  land,  or  payable 
from  the  Exchequer." 

The  ordinary  reader  will  scarcely  believe  bis  eyes- when  he  sees  this  ; 
but  when  he  once  gets  well  acquainted  with  the  descendants  of  the  "  Earls 
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of  Monteith";  when  once  he  gets  amongst  these  a  little  while,  and  has 
heard  them  for  a  reasonable  space  bragging  about  "  John  with  a  bright 
sword,"  there  is  very  little  in  this  way  that  will  surprise  him.  The  above 
must,  however,  be  understood  by  the  reader.  It  means,  that  "all 
annuities  charged  on  land  "  are  to  be  reduced,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
interest  on  the  National  Debt  is  reduced  ;  that  is  to  say,  all  rent-charges, 
all  allowances,  all  marriage-settlements,  all  jointures,  and  all  mortgages  ! 
Here  is  a  pretty  piece  of  robbery;  for,  observe,  rents  are  not  to  be  re- 
duced ;  leases  are  to  be  binding  upon  the  poor  tenant ;  and,  all  debts  due 
to  landlords,  whether  of  common  contract,  bond,  note,  or  bill,  are  all  to 
be  paid  in  full.  To  illustrate  this  monstrous  piece  of  aristocratical  infamy, 
suppose  Sir  GRIPE  JOLTERHEAD  to  be  a  landowner ;  suppose  Farmer  Stump, 
who  is  a  warm  fellow,  to  rent  a  farm  of  Sir  Gripe  ;  suppose  Stump's  lease 
to  bind  him  for  ten  years  to  come  to  give  500/.  a-year  for  his  farm  ; 
suppose  him  to  have  a  mortgage  on  Sir  Gripe's  estate  to  the  amount  of 
ten  thousand  pounds,  at  five  per  cent,  interest,  which  interest  would,  of 
course,  amount  to  500/.  a-year.  Now  this  would  take  from  STUMF, 
500/.  a-year,  and  would  give  him  500/.  a  year ;  but,  what  would  be 
his  situation  if  your  infamous  proposition  were  adopted  ?  Why,  you 
would  take  thirty  per  cent,  out  of  his  interest  on  the  mortgage,  and 
you  would  still  make  him  pay  the  full  nominal  amount  of  his  rent !  So 
that  he  would  still  have  to  pay  500/.  a-year,  and  receive  only  350/.  ! 
Monstrous  iniquity  ! 

But,  it  may  be  said,  that  STUMP,  in  his  capacity  of  mortgagee,  may 
take  in  his  mortgage.  This  cannot  be  the  case  with  the  owner  of  the 
rent-charge,  the  settlement,  the  jointure,  and  the  like ;  and,  as  if  your 
impudence  were  to  have  no  bounds,  you  propose  to  take  care  that  even 
the  mortgagee  shall  not  foreclose,  and  get  out  of  the  landowner's  clutches. 
You  say :  M  It  would  not  be  impossible  to  devise  a  special  remedy  for  this 
"  difficulty ;  since,  even  without  any  legislative  interference,  the  Lord 
"  Chancellor,  during  the  war,  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  fre- 
"  quently  granted  to  the  mortgager  a  greater  length  of  time  for  the  re- 
"  payment  of  the  principal  than  the  contract  stipulated."  —  So  that 
this  would  be  something  as  nearly  allied  as  possible  to  highway  rob- 
bery. You  say,  "  an  equitable  adjustment  of  contracts  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  impossible."  Must  it,  indeed  ?  It  would  puzzle  you,  I 
believe,  to  give  any  reason  for  the  impossibility,  except  that  such  an 
adjustment  would  not  permit  the  landowners  to  rob  the  rest  of  the 
community.  Why  is  it  impossible  to  reduce  the  rent  stipulated  for  of  the 
lease  of  a  farm,  any  more  than  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  the  interest 
on  a  mortgage  on  that  same  farm  ?  Why  not  reduce  the  leases  of  tithes, 
as  well  as  reduce  the  mortgages  on  tithes  ?  And  why,  pray,  are  not 
annuities,  which  are  payable  by  insurance-offices,  or  payable  out  of  any 
trade,  or  mercantile  establishment ;  why  are  not  these  annuities  to  be 
reduced  as  well  as  annuities  payable  out  of  lands  ?  But,  above  all  things, 
tell  me,  thou  son  of  the  bright  sword,  why  annuities  payable  out  of 
rent  are  to  be  reduced,  and  why  the  rent  itself  is  to  remain  unreduced  ! 
In  short,  the  injustice  is  too  monstrous  to  be  dwelt  upon  with 
patience.  All  this  monstrous  injustice  is  to  be  committed,  for  what  ? 
Why,  in  order  to  preserve  the  aristocracy  and  the  clergy  ;  and  this 
is,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  all  the  reason  that  you  have  for  your  propo- 
sition. Speaking  of  the  French  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
you  say, 
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"  There  was  scarcely  a  proprietor  of  land  who  did  not  see  his  patrimony  melt 
away,  without  possessing  the  slightest  means  of  prevention. — This  is  the  present 
fate  of  the  landowners  of  this  country ;  they  are  striving  in  vain  against  engage- 
ments which  they  cannot  meet.  Creditors  in  general  receive  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  earnings;  and  a  sure,  but  destructive  revolution,  is  in  progress, 'by 
which,  if  it  be  not  arrested,  the  ancient  aristocracy  of  these  realms  must  ultimately 
be  sacrificed  to  creditors  and  annuitants." 

What !  Sacrificed,  do  you  say  !  Sacrificed  to  "  annuitants  "  !  O  ! 
no  :  you  should  not  talk  at  this  rate  ;  you,  an  old  Pittite,  who  talks 
with  such  reverence  of  Pitt  and  his  crew  :  you  should  not  say  sacri- 
ficed to  annuitants  :  you  should  say,  sacrificed  to  our  excellent  friends, 
our  dear  good  friends,  our  brother  loyalists,  who  lent  us  their  money 
to  pay  Hanoverians  and  Hessians  and  ethers  with,  in  order  for  us  to 
keep  "down  the  "  jacobins  and  levellers,"  AND  TO.  PREVENT  A 
REFORM  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT.  This  it  was  that  the  Debt  was 
contracted  for.  This  is  what  you  borrowed  the  money  for  ;  and  now, 
with  that  aristocratical  ingratitude  which  is  proverbial,  you  call  your 
kind  friends  "  annuitants ";  and  you  represent  the  payment  of  your 
debts  as  a  sacrifice.  You  represent  the  payment  of  vour  debts,  "AS 
A  DESTRUCTIVE  REVOLUTION  "I 

Here  is  retributive  justice  !  Let  the  Unitarians  and  the  Quakers, 
with  Carlile  at  their  head,  now  deny  that  there  is  a  God,  if  they 
can.  For  years  and  years  and  years,  you,  the  landowners  and  the  clergy 
of  this  kingdom,  were  urging-  on  war;  were  causing  rivers  of  blood 
to  be  shed  ,  were  causing  millions  of  human  beings  to  perish  by  the 
sword,  or  by  the  consequences  of  the  sword  ;  were  tearing  children 
from  parents,  husbands  and  fathers  from  wives  and  from  children  ;  for 
two-and-twenty  years  you  kept  one-half  of  the  country  in  a  state  of 
incessant  conflict;  your  measures  gave  rise  to  insurrections,  rebellions, 
imprisonments,  transportings,  hangings  and  quarterings  innumerable  ; 
for  those  twenty-two  years,  you  rendered  miserable  every  human  being 
in  this  country,  yourselves  excepted  ;  and  NOW  :  now,  just  God  !  after 
all  your  boasts  about  victory  •  after  all  your  bragging  about  having  crushed 
the  Reformers',  after  all  your  two-and-twenty  years  of  war  to  prevent 
revolution,  as  you  called  it  ;  after  all  this  you  tell  us  that  there  is  now 
*«  a  DESTRUCTIVE  REVOLUTION  in  progress"!  Is  there,  indeed  ! 
It  may  be  destructive  to  you,  son  of  the  "  bright  sword  ";  it  may  be  de- 
structive, also,  to  insolent  and  infamous  boroughmong'ers  ;  but  the  peo- 
ple of  England  will  take  care  that  it  shall  not  be  destructive  to  them. 

God,  thou  artjust !  always  just ;  but  never  so  conspicuously  just  as  in 
this  case.  It  is  notorious  that  the  Whig  Lords,  and,  in  short,  that  the 
whole  of  the  aristocracy  arid  the  clergy,  who  hated  Pitt,  joined  him  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  a  war  against  the  French,  because  the  French  had 
put  down  the  ancient  aristocracy  of  France ;  and  because  they  appre- 
hended a  similar  revolution  in  England,  unless  they  could  put  down  the 
revolution  in  France.  Revolution  was  the  thing  which  they  said  they 
wanted  to  prevent.  When  they  were  asked  for  reform,  they  said  in  so 
many  words,  that  there  could  be  no  reform  without  a  revolution.  Revo- 
lution was  the  thing  to  bs  prevented.  For  this  we  were  called  upon  to 
bleed  and  to  p;iy  ;  and  when  we  thought  the  payment  a  little  too  much, 
OLD  GEORGE  ROSE  (with  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  our  money  in 
his  pocket),  told  us  that  we  ought  to  think  ourselves  happy  to  have  any- 
thing at  all  left ;  for  that  a  revolution  would  have  taken  it  all  away  ;  and 
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that,  in  short,  the  money  that  we  gave  to  prevent  the  revolution,  was  a 
sort  of  salvage  for  what  we  had  left ;  seeing"  that  revolution  had,  as  it 
were,  already  taken  possession  of  the  whole  of  it;  but  one  thing-,  above 
all  others,  is  a  notorious  fact,  and  openly  avowed  at  the  time,  that  the 
war  was  begun  and  carried  on,  and  all  to  preserve  the  aristocracy  and  the 
Church,  and  to  prevent  a  Reform  of  the  Parliament  !  This  is  a  notorious 
fact.  It  is  notorious  that  the  money  was  borrowed  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  :  it  is  notorious  that  the  loans  created  annuitants  ;  and  now  you  tel 
us  that  those  loans,  those  very  loans,  those  very  debts,  which  were  con- 
tracted to  keep  up  the  aristocracy  and  to  enable  it  to  trample  on  the  peo- 
ple ;  you  now  tell  us,  that  those  very  debts  are  causing1  a  revolution,  de- 
structive to  the  ancient  aristocracy,  and  calculated  to  put  them  under  the 
feet  of  those  of  whom  they  borrowed  the  money  !  tu  other  words,  that 
the  Jews  and  jobbers,  and  all  the  money-lenders,  whom  the  aristocracy 
cherished  and  caressed,  in  order  to  get  from  them  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing reform  ;  that  to  these  Jeivs,  jobbers  and  money-lenders  "  the  ancient 
aristocracy  of  these  realms  must  ultimately  be  sacrificed  !  "  These  are 
your  own  words,  and  if  they  contain  a  true  prediction  (as  I  really  believe 
they  do),  was  there  ever  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  just  judgments 
of  God  ! 

You  seem  to  think,  that  it  would  be  a  great  pity  to  pull  down  this 
aristocracy.  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  wants  pulling  down  ;  or,  at 
least,  putting  down  a  great  deal  lower  than  it  now  is.  The  picture  you 
draw  of  the  thing  is  quite  ludicrous,  when  one  reflects  on  the  reality. 
Let  us  see  this  picture.  Let  us  see  what  an  amiable  description  of  per- 
sons you  have  made  these  landlords  to  be.  Speaking  of  one  of  these 
heroes,  one  of  these  revolution-haters,  one  of  these  jubilee-keepers,  you 
proceed  thus  : 

"  What,  then,  is  the  alternative  which  presents  itself  to  him  ?  Either  he  must 
drag  out  a  degraded  existence  on  his  paternal  estate,  exercising  no  more  the  hos- 
pitality of  his  ancestors,  but  gleaning  from  hh  tenantry  their  earnings  or  their 
savings,  himself  the  hated  steward  of  the  annuitant  and  mortgagee ;  or,  unlike  the 
country  gentleman  of  England  in  a  happier  day,  he  must  leave  his  native  home, 
hecorne  a  wanderer  abroad,  or  a  jobber,  a  share-dealer,  a. placeman  in  the  Metropolis. 
He  may  sell  his  estate  indeed.  This  would  be  considered  only  as  a  transfer  of 
property;  hut  what  agony  of  mind  does  that  word  convey?  The  snapping  of  a 
chain,  linked  perhaps  by  centuries;  the  destruction  of  the  dearest  local  attach- 
ments, the  dissolution  of  the  earliest  friendships,  the  violation  of  the  purest  feel- 
ings of  the  heart.  Politicians  and  philosophers  may  talk  coldly  of  the  transfer  of 
old  family  estates,  of  throwing  immense  tracts  of  the  inferior  soil  out  of  cultiva- 
tion, of  hurying  for  ever  the  immense  capital  expended  on  it,  and  of  the  transfu- 
sion of  an  agricultural  into  a  manufacturing  population  ;  but  let  them  remember 
the  ties  which  must  be  broken,  the  villages  which  must  be  deserted,  the  gardens  to  be 
laid  desolate,  the  second  nature  of  habits  which  must  be  altered,  the  hearts  ivhich 
must  sink,  and  the  hands  which  may  rebel  under  trials  such  as  these." 

We  see,  here,  your  accustomed  originality.  You  talk  of  the  land- 
owner being  the  hated  steward  of  the  annuitant,  just  as  if  Sir  Thomas 
Beevor  had  not,  in  his  address  to  the  public  of  January  last,  made  use  of 
the  very  same  words.  You  are  the  most  scandalous  plagiarist,  perhaps, 
that  ever  put  pen  to  paper  ;  but,  your  robbery,  or  intended  robbery,  of  the 
lessees  and  the  annuitants,  is  a  crime  of  a  more  serious  description.  So, 
then,  you  can  feel  for  this  landowner,  can  you  ?  You  can  feel  for  men 
of  this  description,  who  aro  sent  wandering  over  the  earth  ;  you  can  talk 
of  the  destruction  of  the  "  dearest  local  attachments  "  in  their  case  ;  and 
do  you  not  think  that  poor  people  have  attachments  as  well  as  these  inso* 
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lent  landowners  ?  Are  not  their  attachments,  their  friendships,  their 
feelings  to  be  attended  to  ?  And  are  they  attended  to  by  those  laws  which 
these  landowners  have  got  to  be  passed  within  the  last  twenty  years  only, 
and  of  which  laws  I  spoke  to  you  in  the  close  of  my  last  letter  ?  Those 
must  be  pretty  "  purest  feelings  of  the  heart,"  that  could  dictate  Sturges 
Bourne's  Vestry  Bill;  that  could  give  a  rich  man  six  votes  to  the  shop- 
keeper's or  farmer's  one  vote  ;  that  could  alter  the  law  ;  that  could  make 
this  alteration  even  in  the  Poor-laws  of  three  hundred  years  standing ; 
those  must  be  "  purest  feelings  of  the  heart,"  indeed,  that  could  give  rise 
to  the  passing  of  a  Bill  like  this  !  Almost  as  pure  as  those  feelings  which 
actuated  the  yeomanry  cavalry  at  Manchester  on  the  16th  of  August,  and 
which  actuated  those  who  could  find  no  means  of  getting  Bills  of  Indict- 
ment upon  that  occasion  ;  and  who  could  approve  and  applaud  to  the 
skies,  thanks  which  were  given  to  those  yeomanry  cavalry.  Away,  then, 
with  your  flummery  stuff,  about  "purest  feelings  of  the  heart";  and 
about  the  "  ties  which  must  be  broken  "  by  the  transfer  of  estates.  You 
say  nothing  about  the  ties  that  are  broken,  when  militia-men  are  forced 
from  their  homes ;  and  when  even  local-militia-men  have  their  skins 
broken  •  or,  at  least,  had  them  broken,  at  the  town  of  Ely,  under  a  guard 
of  Hanoverian  troops. 

But,  now,  leaving  this  soft  nonsense  to  amuse  fools,  let  us  come  to  the 
assertions  made  at  the  close  of  the  above  paragraph.  You  say,  that  there 
must  be  villages  deserted  and  gardens  laid  ivaste,  by  this  transfer  of 
property.  Why  should  these  take  place  ?  In  page  86,  you  extend  this 
notice  still  further.  Your  words  are  these  : 

"  But  the  ancient  landlord's  position  is  still  more  hopeless  :  in  addition  to  the 
public  burthens,  he  is  required  to  meet  with  a  reduced  rental  an  increased 
charge  :  ruin  must  be  his  fate  :  his  tenants  and  his  labourers  will  sink  with  him  ; 
the  former  from  the  weight  of  their  fixed  engagements  ;  the  latter  from  want  of 
employment,  and  a  fall  of  wages  greater  than  the  reduction  of  taxation.  In  such 
a  state  of  affairs  we  must  come  to  a  tenantry  without  capital  or  leases,  and  to  a 
population  eking  out  existence  by  potatoes" 

How  anxious  you  are  to  make  us  believe,  that  if  this  old  aristocracy  be 
not  supported  in  all  its  present  power  and  dominion  ;  with  all  its  present 
boroughs  and  its  present  sinecures  ;  with  all  its  present  pensions,  grants, 
and  emoluments  ;  you  would  fain  have  us  believe  that,  unless  this  aris- 
tocracy be  supported  in  this  same  way,  we  shall  all  of  us,  somehow  or 
other,  fall  into  decacy,  become  poor  and  miserable,  if  not  perish  outright. 
Now,  Sir  James  Graham  of  Netherby,  what  sense  is  there  in  this  notion  ? 
Why  should  such  a  thing  be  ?  The  land  will  not  go  away,  nor  any  thing 
appertaining  to  the  land.  The  land  will  be  just  as  productive  as  it  was 
before.  If  all  the  lords  were  to  die  to-morrow  morning,  and  the  parsons 
too,  the  sun  would  rise,  and  the  earth  would  teem  with  vegetables  just  as 
before.  Why,  therefore,  should  the  villages  be  deserted,  and  the  gardens 
desolated  ?  It  is  a  monstrous  mistake  of  yours,  too,  that  the  tenants 
and  labourers  must  sink  with  the  landlord.  The  tenant  need  not  sink 
because  the  landlord  sinks.  It  is  curious  enough,  that  having  asserted 
that  the  tenant  must  sink  with  the  landlord,  in  page  86,  you  take  care, 
in  page  87,  to  prove  that,  as  far  as  the  tenant  is  concerned,  what  you 
have  said  in  page  86  is  false.  It  is  very  clear,  that  if  the  tenant  be  a 
tenant  at  will,  the  fall  of  the  landlord  cannot  hurt  him  ;  and  you  your- 
self have  acknowledged,  in  the  following  words,  that  the  tenant  cannot 
be  injured  by  the  fall  of  the  landlord,  in  case  the  formerjiave  a  lease. 
The  words  to  which  I  allude,  are  these ; 
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"  A  lease  is  now  a  gambling  policy  of  insurance  on  the  value  of  the  currency 
for  a  given  period,  and,  in  fact,  the  loss  eventually  and  invariably  falls  on  the 
landlord  ,•  for  if,  during  the  currency  of  the  lease,  the  coin  be  depreciated,  the 
tenant  adheres  to  his  bargain,  and  derives  the  entire  profit;  if  the  value  of  the 
currency  be  restored,  then,  as  we  have  lately  seen  in  1821  and  1822,  the  strict 
letter  of  the  lease  is  of  no  avail  to  the  landlord  :  the  tenant  becomes  insolvent, 
and  the  contract  is  abrogated ;  or  the  force  of  public  opinion,  in  this  country  more 
powerful  than  law,  compels  the  landlord  to  reduce  the  rent  to  the  full  amount 
of  the  altered  value  of  money ;  and  every  such  alteration,  therefore,  is  certain 
loss  to  him." 

Hence,  then,  it  is  clear  that  the  tenant  suffers  nothing-  by  the  fall  of 
the  landlord;  and,  as  to  the  labourers,  what  is  it  to  them  who  is  the 
owner  of  the  land  ;  or,  at  least,  how  is  it  possible  for  the  labourers  to  be 
worse  off  than  they  now  are  ?  The  labourers  now  are  impoverished  to 
such  an  extent,  that  they  can  be  hardly  said  to  live.  Their  misery  is  so 
great,  that  there  is  no  man,  who  has  any  care  for  his  character,  who  will 
say  that  he  believes  it  possible  for  a  poorer  and  more  miserable  people  to 
exist.  The  poor-rates,  intended  for  their  relief,  are  made  use  of  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  how  small  a  quantity  of  food  they  can  be  made 
to  exist  upon  ;  that  quantity  of  food  is  allowed  them,  and  no  more.  This 
is  their  state,  under  the  present  landowners  ;  and,  if  you  can  find  out  no- 
thing worse  than  this  state,  how  are  the  labourers  to  "  sink  with  the  land- 
lord "  !  Why,  Sir,  it  is  the  poverty  and  necessities  of  the  old  landlord, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  his  extravagance 
or  greediness,  that  causes  the  present  poverty  of  the  labourers.  What  a 
monstrous  thing,  then,  to  suppose,  that  you  can  make  this  labourer  look 
upon  it  as  a  misfortune  that  there  should  be  a  change  of  landowners.  Yet, 
as  we  shall  by-and-bye  see,  you  call  upon  the  common  people,  and  parti- 
cularly the  labourers,  to  come  and  assist  the  landowners  to  strip  the  fund- 
holders  and  the  mortgagees  of  their  property. 

There  is  one  passage  of  your  book,  more  insolent,  perhaps,  than  all 
the  rest ;  and  here  again  I  have  to  repeat  the  remark,  that  none  but  a  man 
who  belonged  to  a  class,  accustomed  to  domineer  over  persons  of  superior 
understanding  ;  accustomed  to  regard  the  "  Earls  of  Monteith  "  and 
"John  with  the  bright  sword  "  as  giving  their  descendants  a  right  to  be 
insolent  and  vain  and  stupid  and  impudent  beyond  measure  ;  that  none 
but  a  man,  habituated  to  a  way  of  thinking  like  this,  could  have  put  these 
pages  upon  paper ;  and  of  opinion  with  me  upon  this  point,  must  every 
one  be  who  reads  the  following  passage  in  page  16  of  your  pamphlet : 

"  It  is  the  boast  and  pride  of  the  landowners,  that  the  most  important  establish- 
ments of  our  polity  have  been  founded  on  their  estates,  as  on  a  rock  from  which 
they^cannot  be  moved.  The  ministers  of  our  Established  Church  derive  their 
revenues  from  land — the  poor,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm,  in  aid  of  their  neces- 
sities, have  a  legal  claim  on  land — the  injured  and  the  oppressed,  who  cannot  ob- 
tain justice  for  themselves,  or  punish  the  wrong-doer  at  their  own  expense,  cast 
the  burthen  also  on  land:  thus  religion,  charity,  and  justice  have  the  guarantee  of 
landed  property  in  this  country,  and  are  its  safeguards  in  return.  All  those  who 
value  genuine  piety,  the  pure  offspring  of  our  Established  Church,  and  who,  Mi- 
prejudiced  by  the  abuse  of  the  Poor-laws',  still  venerate  their  humane  origin,  and 
appreciate  their  utility,  when  cautiously  administered  ;  all  these  (and  they  form 
the  best  part  of  our  community),  will  strenuously  resist  any  change  of  the  se- 
curity, any  transfer  of  the  charge  from  land  to  fundy.  The  clergy  and  the  land- 
owners, the  poor  and  the  proprietors,  are  coparceners  in  the  soil ;  they  must  stand 
or  fall  together  on  their  existing  tenure  :  they  may  fall  indeed  ;  but  religion,  and 
mere;/,  and  justice,  will  fall  with  them\  'ami  they  who  are  buried  in  these  ruins 
are  happier  than  they  who  survive  them.' " 
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Let  arrogance  itself  match  that,  if  it  can.  Yes,  we  know  that  the 
poor,  the  ag'ed  and  infirm,  have  a  "  legal  claim  upon  the  land"  We 
know  that  they  have  this  claim;  and  we  know,  also,  that  tho.se  who  are 
neither  aged  nor  infirm,  but  merely  poor  from  want  of  employment.,  have 
a  legal  claim  upon  the  land  ;  and  we  know  but  too  well,  in  what  man- 
ner that  claim  is  satisfied.  We  know  very  well,  that  the  allowance  given 
to  these  poor,  by  order  of  the  landowners  themselves  and  the  parsons,  is, 
in  Norfolk,  threepence  a-day,  to  a  grown  man  ;  in  Berkshire,  less  food 
than  is  given  to  the  felons  in  the  gaol ;  and  the  Manchester  newspapers, 
now  lying  before  me,  say,  that  the  poor  in  the  parish  of  Colne  are  allowed 
one  shilling  for  a  grown  persrn,  for  a  week;  that  is  to  say,  a  little  less 
than  SEVEN  FARTHINGS  a-day  each,  which  is  not  enough  to  buy  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  bread  per  day,  with  nothing  for  drink,  for  lodging, 
clothing,  fuel  !  So  that,  the  poor  are  a  pretty  sort  of  "  co-parceners  in 
the  soil"  ;  they  have  a  pretty  specimen  of  that  "religion,  mercy  and  jus- 
tice," which  you  say  will  all  fall  with  the  landlords;  this  is  a  pretty  spe- 
cimen of  that  charity,  which  you  say  is  guaranteed  by  the  landed  property  of 
this  country;  apretty  effect  of  that  "  yen  nine  piaty,  the  pure  offspring  of  our 
Established  Church  "  :  yes,  these  seven  farthings  a-day,  the  treadmill,  the 
game-laws  and  the  new  trespass -laws,  these  show  that  the  oppressed  in 
England,  "  who  cannot  obtain  justice  for  themselves,  cast  the  burthen 
upon  the  land  ":  these  are  pretty  things  for  you  to  say,  and  a  pretty  deal 
of  impudence  you  must  have  to  say  them,  when  the  returns  before  Par- 
liament have  proved,  that  a  single  gaol  has  sometimes  contained  fifty  men, 
confined  there  for  offences  against  the  SPORTS  of  these  merciful  and  gen- 
tle landowners  ;  aye,  and  when  it  is  equally  notorious,  from  facts  founded 
on  official  returns  laid  before  the  Parliament,  that  one-third  part  of  the 
prisoners  in  all  the  gaols  in  England  were,  only  a  little  while  ago,  persons 
imprisoned,  and  many  of  them  for  long  periods,  because  they  had  com- 
mitted acts  tending  to  disturb  the  SPORTS  of  these  landowners  ;  and  these 
gentle  creatures,  "  the  agony  of  whose  minds  "  on  parting  with  their  es- 
tates, you  so  feelingly  describe;  of  whose  "dearest  local  attachments" 
whose  "  earliest  friendships"  and  of  whose  "  purest  feelings  of  the  heart,'' 
you  speak  in  a  style  so  enchanting,  that  one  would  almost  think  you  were 
writing  the  adventures  of  John  with  the  bright  sword.  At  any  rate,  one 
would  never  imagine  that  you  were  writing  about  the  fellows  that  coolly 
prosecute  men  for  straggling  across  a  field  or  being  in  pursuit  of  a  hare. 
One  would  never  imagine  that  you  were  talking  about  people  like  those, 
who,  but  a  little  while  ago,  sent  a  woman,  more  than  seventy  years  of  age, 
to  gaol,  for  taking  up  a  hare  that  had  been  caught  in  her  garden,  where 
it  came  to  eat  her  cabbages.  You  think  all  this  right,  do  you  ?  You 
think  it  right,  that  the  people  should  be  harassed  and  punished  in  this 
manner,  for  your  sports  ?  Retain  that  opinion,  if  you  like;  but,  be  not, 
then,  such  an  egregious  dupe  to  your  own  vanity  and  presumption  as  to 
believe,  that  the  people  will  not  wish  you  at  the  devil !  Or,  at  the  very 
least,  will  not  rejoice  with  exceeding  great  joy  at  any  cause,  no  matter 
what,  that  shall  bundle  you  out  of  your  estates.  For  the»e  twenty  years 
I  have  been  exhorting  the  landowners  to  soften  their  hand  towards  the 
common  people  ;  not  to  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron,  as  they  have  done  ; 
to  live  in  harmony  with  them  ;  to  let  them  be  at  peace  ;  to  let  them  enjoy 
something  like  liberty.  On  the  contrary,  during  that  twenty  years,  they  have 
grown  harder  and  harder  towards  the  working'people  ;  and  yet  you  have  the 
p  resumption  to  believe,  that  these  ill-used  working-people,  these  despised, 
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these  trodden  down  people,  will  nowjoin  these  very  landowners  ;  and  that, 
too,  in  order  to  perpetrate  an  act,  which  would  be  outrageously  unjustinthe 
first  place,  and,  in  the  next  place,  which  must  do  infinite  mischief  to  the 
common  people  themselves,  hy  ruining  three  hundred  thousand  families 
in  the  middle  rank  of  life,  and  thereby  making  a  dreadful  addition  to  the 
present  mass  of  poor  and  needy. 

The  way  in  which  you  speak  of  the  fundholders  shows  pretty  clearly,  that 
you  and  those  whom  you  converse  with  in  general,  think  that  you  shall 
have  little  difficulty  in  committing  the  robbery  which  you  so  coolly  con- 
template. It  is  quite  evident,  that  it  is  a  matter  about  which  you  have  long 
been  conversing  in  a  very  familiar  manner.  You  seem  to  have  everything 
ready  cut  and  dry  for  it ;  and,  without  seeming  to  think  the  least  in  the 
world  about  consequences;  about  any  blowings-up  or  anything*  of  that 
kind,  you  seem  anxious  only  about  the  time  of  doing  the  thing,  which  time 
you  seem  to  desire  to  come  as  quickly  as  possible.  "The  number  of 
*'  creditors  is,"  say  you,  "  known  to  be  small,  the  whole  body  of  fundholders 
"  not  exceeding  280,000  persons ;  and  the  number  of  debtors  is  the  en- 
li  tire  community,  composed  of  all  who  contribute  a  portion  of  a  single 
"  tax  to  the  interest  of  the  Debt." 

Bravo  !  What  a  clever  man  you  are  !  So,  you  have  been  looking  into 
this  matter,  have  you  ?  You  have  been  calculating  your  relative  strength  I 
Now,  I  believe  there  to  be  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  fundholders. 
There  were  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  in  1811  ;  that  I 
know.  However,  for  argument's  sake,  be  it  as  you  say.  280,000  is  a 
number  greater  than  that  of  the  farmers ;  I  mean,  the  fanners  of  100 
acres  and  upwards,  in  England  and  Wales.  This  is  my  belief;  be- 
sides, here  are  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  proprietors,  you  will 
please  to  observe  ;  and,  perhaps,  you  may  be  surprised  to  be  told  that  this 
number  exceds  the  number  of  freeholders  that  vote  in  the  whole  kingdom 
of  England  and  Wales,  in  all  the  counties,  at  a  general  election.  There 
are,  then,  280,000  PROPRIETORS.  They  are,  then,  the  heads  of 
280,000  families,  and,  we  must  suppose,  in  a  case  where  all  are  proprie- 
tors, about  seven  to  a  family,  upon  an  average.  You  will,  therefore,  find 
them,  pretty  nearly  two  millions  of  people,  none  of  whom,  observe,  can 
now  be  paupers  !  Now,  I  know  very  well,  that  these  people  are  of  them- 
selves, if  the  thing  were  to  come  to  a  fight,  nothing  at  all  in  comparison  to 
the  landlords  and  the  clergy,  PROVIDED  THESE  LATTER  HAVE 
THE  PEOPLE  HEARTILY  WITH  THEM.  And,  incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  you  suppose,  and  you  have  the  audacity  to  assert  it,  that  the  land- 
lords and  the  clergy  have  the  people  with  them.  What  you  say  upon  this 
part  of  the  subject  is  truly  astonishing.  It  is  an  instance  of  to  what  an 
extent  arrogance  is  capable  of  producing  infatuation. 

You  seem  to  admit,  that,  at  present,  the  people  have  no  very  great 
affection  for  the  landlords  and  the  parsons ;  but  you  seem  confident,  that 
the  people  are  to  be  gained  by  them  in  a  moment !  If  this  were  so,  it 
would  be  a  valuable  secret  to  the  makers  of  the  Game  Laws.  You 
say,  that  the  landlords,  "  must  win  back  the  kindly  feelings  of  the 
people";  and,  what  is  more,  you  point  out  the  way  for  them  to  do  it. 
This  way,  this  mode  of  winning  back  the  people's  affections  ;  this  mode 
of  putting  all  to  rights  again,  of  making  the  poacher's  father  forget  that 
his  own  was  transported  for  endeavouring  to  catch  a  hare ;  this  mode  of 
making  the  people  at  Manchester  forget  the  yeomanry  cavalry  ;  this 
mode  of  making  the  small  occupant  of  house  or  land  forget  Sturges 
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' '  Bourne's  Bill" ;  this  mode,  in  short,  of  obliterating:  the  recollection  of 
thirty  years  of  ever-hardening1  laws,  of  new  punishments  before  unknown 
to  Englishmen,  of  suspensions  of  Habeas-Corpus  Acts,  of  Power-of- 
Imprisonment  Bills,  of  Sidmouth's  circulars,  of  new  Treason  Laws,  of 
SIX-ACTS,  one  of  which  dooms  to  banishment  for  life  any  man  that 
shall  utter  what  has  a  tendency  to  bring  either  House  of  Parliament  into 
contempt ;  the  mode  of  doing-  all  this  is  the  most  simple  in  the  whole 
world  !  It  is  nothing  but  such  an  alteration  of  the  Corn  Laws  as  would 
give  us  "free  importation,"  with  only  fifteen  shillings  fixed  duty  upon 
each  quarter  of  wheat  I  and  fifteen  shillings,  let  it  be  observed,  is  three- 
fourths  of  the  price  of  foreign  wheat  now  in  the  river  Thames  !  Faith, 
Sir  James  Graham  of  Netherby,  you  have  to  be  taken  down  many  a  peg 
yet,  before  you  are  brought  to  the  standard  of  the  times  which  you 
will,  I  hope,  have  to  live  in. 

But,  let  us  now,  by  way  of  a  concluding  extract,  hear  what  you  have  to 
say  upon  this  subject  of  aid  and  assistance  to  be  given  by  the  people  to 
the  landowners.  It  seems  monstrous  to  suppose,  that  the  working- 
classes  should  wish  to  see  300,000  families  of  the  middle  class  of  life 
stripped  of  their  all.  It  very  soon  would  be  their  all ;  for  though  you  do 
not  positively  say  that  you  would  take,  even  30  per  cent. ;  still,  it  is  very 
clear  that  you  mean  that,  over  and  above  the  constant  fifteen  shillings 
duty  upon  wheat.  If  you  were  to  take,  even  10  per  cent.,  the  funds 
would  fall  down  to  the  price,  even  of  Colombian  bonds,  and,  very  soon, 
of  Spanish  bonds  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  you  would  take  the  whole  :  you  would 
totally  ruin  and  bring  to  poverty,  and  add  to  the  misery  of  the  working- 
classes,  that  of  300,000  families,  now  proprietors  in  the  middle  rank  of 
life  ;  making,  altogether,  about  2,000,000  of  persons.  And  now,  let  us 
hear,  how  it  is  that  you  have  persuaded  yourself,  that  the  landowners 
would  be  backed  by  the  working  classes  in  this  enterprise.  The  whole 
passage  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  public ;  for,  silly  as  it  may 
be,  and  as  it  is,  it  expresses  the  sentiments  of  the  landowners  in  general. 
It  expresses  the  sentiments  of  those,  who,  as  you  say,  have  all  the  legal 
power  in  their  hands,  if  they  have  but  the  pluck  to  make  use  of  it ;  it 
being  always  understood,  however,  that,  though  legal,  it  may  be  exer- 
cised, in  a  ticklish  case  like  this,  at  some  risk.  The  passage  is  as  fol- 
lows, and  it  is  the  manifesto  of  the  landowners  against  the  fundholders 
and  against  the  Ministers. 

"  This  concession  [letting  corn  come  in  with  a  fixed  duty  of  15s.  a  quarter  of 
luheaf]  will  win  back  the  kindly  feelings  of  the  people  ;  and  let  not  the  landowners 
lose  this  great  advantage, — let  them  rivet  the  gratitude  of  the  community  to  their 
cause ;  let  them  exert  all  their  power,  and  insist  on  the  revision  of  Mr.  Peel's 
Act  of  1819, — an  act  no  less  fatal  to  the  landowner  than  to  the  payer  of  taxes, — 
an  act  now  about  to  come  into  full  operation,— an  act  which,  from  its  first  intro- 
duction, goaded  the  people  to  insurrection  ;  and  the  returning  influence  of  which 
has  not  failed  to  produce  the  same  alarming  consequences.  Here  the  land- 
owners may,  with  safety,  make  their  stand :  the  position  is  impregnable ;  the 
payers  of  taxes,  the  productive  classes,  are  ready  to  defend  it:  substantial  justice 
is  on  our  side :  and  who  ai-e  they  that  are  agains't  us?— the  Annuitants,  the  Fund- 
holders,  and  the  Economists  ;  a  body  which  the  landowners,  IF  TRUE  TO 
THEMSELVES,  and  in  concert  with  the  people,  cannot  fail  to  defeat.  *  *  * 

"*  *  I  have  shown  the  terms  on  which,  in  my  humble  judgment,  it  would 
be  wise  to  capitulate ;  I  have  proved  both  the  policy  and  general  equity  of  these 
terms,  and  the  power  possessed  by  the  landowners  to  obtain  them  ;  but,  to  be 
successful,  the  nobility  and  gentry  must  act  in  the  strictest  union:  they  will  le  op- 
posed by  the  monied  interest,  as  by  one  man ;  they  will  be  opposed  by  the  present 
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Ministers,  few  of  whom  are  connected  with  land,  or  with  the  Aristocracy— some  of 
whom,  ly  far  the  most  able,  having  risen,  by  their  talents,  from  an  humble  origin, 
are  disposed,  very  naturally,  to  envy  the  existence  of  any  power  in  this  country 
which  genins  cannot  win,  and  which  birth  alone  bestows.  The  landowners  will  be 
strenuously  opposed,  but  they  will  be  powerfully  supported ;  they  will  be  sup- 
ported by  every  payer  of  tax  throughout  the  kingdom, — by  the  peasant  and  the 
artisan,  by  the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer.  Then,  indeed,  they  will  fight  on 
the  right  ground  ,•  they  will  be  backed  by  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Interests 
will  be  re-united,  which  ought  never  to  have  been  severed ;  a  nation  will  be 
arrayed  against  an  administration ;  millions  against  thousands ;  and  the  issue  of 
the  contest  will  not  long  be  doubtful" 

Here  it  is :  here  is  your  grand  reliance  for  success.  The  Corn  Bill 
was  passed  with  soldiers  drawn  up  round  the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  it 
was  passed  in  spite  of  thousands  of  petitions  against  it ;  it  has  caused  a 
mass  of  misery  indescribable  ;  and  after  all  this,  this  law  is  not  proposed 
by  you  to  be  repealed  ;  but  it  is  to  be  so  altered,  as  merely  to  make  the 
duty  upon  a  quarter  of  wheat  fifteen  shillings,  which  is,  upon  an  average 
of  years,  one-half  as  much  as  the  whole  price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  in 
France !  This  you  represent  as  a  most  gracious  act  on  the  part  of  the 
landowners ;  an  act  "  to  win  back  the  kindly  feelings  of  the  people," 
and  to  "  rivet  their  gratitude  to  the  landowners."  Having  settled  the 
point,  you  proceed  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  contest  and  that  of  its 
issue.  Your  position  is  impregnable  ;  you  have  justice  on  your  side,  you 
have  the  aid  of  the  people ;  and  you  cannot  fail  to  defeat  the  enemy  ! 
The  "  nobility  and  gentry  "  must  act,  you  say,  in  the  strictest  union ; 
they  will  be  opposed,  you  say,  by  the  monied  men ;  they  will  be  opposed 
by  the  present  low-born  Ministers,  who  envy  you  your  high  birth  ;  but, 
the  landowners,  you  say,  will  be  supported  by  every  payer  of  tax  through- 
out  the  kingdom  !  Indeed  !  Why,  then,  they  will  have  plenty  of  sup- 
port ;  for,  where  is  the  creature  with  a  mouth  to  swallow  or  a  carcass  to 
be  covered,  that  does  not,  in  this  land  of  taxes,  pay  a  tax  ?  The  land- 
owners, you  say,  will  be  supported  by  the  labourer  and  the  artisan.  That 
is  your  mistake,  I  can  assure  you.  You  seem  really  to  contemplate  a 
battle :  you  say  that  the  landowners  will  then  fight  on  the  right  ground ; 
that  they  will  be  backed  by  the  great  body  of  the  people  ;  that  a  nation 
will  be  arrayed  against  an  administration  ;  that  millions  will  be  arrayed 
against  thousands ;  and  that  the  issue  of  the  contest  will  not  long  be 
doubtful ! 

Faith  !  This  is  coming  to  the  point :  this  is  fulfilling  my  prophecy  as 
expressed  in  my  motto.  The  open  quarrel  is  taking  place  ;  and  be  you 
assured,  that  you  lose  your  estates,  or  that  we  have  reform  of  Parliament, 
one  or  the  other !  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  quoted  passage,  you  say, 
thai  the  great  body  of  the  people  will  join  the  landowners  ;  and  that  then 
"  interests  will  be  re-united  which  ought  never  to  have  been  severed." 
Now  this  is  a  very  important  concession  ;  and  the  fact  is  most  interesting 
to  the  whole  kingdom.  The  people,  you  say,  the  main  body  of  the  people, 
"  have  been  severed  from  the  landowners."  I  have  said  this  in  print  five 
hundred  times,  I  am  certain  ;  and  it  was  with  the  Register  lying  open  be- 
fore you,  that  you  wrote  all  that  you  have  said  about  reconciling  the 
people  to  the  landowners.  I  have  always  said  that  the  landowners  could 
never  save  themselves,  except  the  people  were  reconciled  to  them  first. 
Thus  far,  then,  you  have  repeated  my  sentiments ;  but  you  have  omitted 
my  method,  by  which  the  landlords  were  to  win  back  the  kind  feelings  of 
the  people.  My  method  was,  putting  all  the  laws  as  to  game,  as  to  tres- 
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pass,  as  to  the  matters  of  Ellenborough's  Act,  as  to  treason,  as  to  libel, 
as  to  punishments  ;  my  project  was,  to  repeal  all  laws  upon  these  sub- 
jects, passed  since  George  the  Third  came  to  the  throne  ;  and  I  have 
always  insisted,  that,  unless  this  were  done  to  begin  with,  and  that  unless 
all  which  is  stated  in  the  Norfolk  Petition  were  most  fully  and  amply 
agreed  to  by  the  landowners ;  and  that  especially  unless  there  were  an 
efficient  and  radical  reform  of  the  Parliament,  the  people  of  England 
would  be  the  most  stupid  as  well  as  the  most  dastardly  wretches  upon  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth,  if  they  were  not  to  resist,  by  every  legal  means  in 
their  power,  every  attempt  to  deduct,  though  in  the  amount  of  only  one 
single  farthing,  from  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt.  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded that  the  people  in  general  are  decidedly  of  my  opinion ;  and, 
therefore,  Sir  James  Graham  of  Netherby,  if  you  are  really  for  a  fight, 
you  must  e'en  bring  out  "John  with  the  bright  sword";  for,  without 
such  supernatural  assistance,  to  a  certainty  you  will  be  defeated. 

I  have,  for  tliree-and-twenty  years,  been  an  advocate  for  a  reduction, 
for  a  very  great  reduction,  and,  indeed,  I  am  now  for  an  annihilation 
complete  of  the  funded  debt.  But  I  have  never  been  for  this  vile  robbery 
of  the  fundholders,  though  I  have  been  constantly  accused  of  it  by  the 
ruffians  of  the  London  press  ;  and  though,  while  they  accuse  me  of  this 
intended  robbery,  they  had  before  them  those  writings,  which  always  pro- 
tested a  desire  to  do  whatever  was  done  upon  principles  of  equity.  Be- 
fore the  date  of  the  Norfolk  Petition,  I  had  been  abused,  for  just  twenty 
years,  on  account  of  my  opinions  relative  to  this  National  Debt.  I  had 
always  been  misrepresented,  belied  ;  I  had  always  had  my  statements  and 
arguments  garbled.  In  short,  there  were  three  hundred  villanous  news- 
papers, and  fifty  magazines  and  reviews,  or  thereabouts,  constantly  at 
work,  some  or  the  other  of  them,  to  disfigure  and  mar  all  that  I  have 
said  upon  this  subject.  I  several  times  put  forth  explicit  and  formal  de- 
clarations, in  order  to  counteract  the  effect  of  these  villanous  publications. 
But  they  were  merely  literary  articles  of  my  own  :  they  were  my  asser- 
tions and  opinions,  and  nothing  more ;  except  in  the  case  of  the  Hamp- 
shire Petition,  agreed  to,  on  Portsdown  Hill,  on  the  10th  of  February 
1817.  At  the  Kent  County  Meeting,  which  was  in  June,  1822,  I  moved*, 
and  the  county  agreed  to,  a  prayer  for  ajvst  reduction  of  the  interest  .of 
the  Debt.  This  got  regularly  before  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but,  there 
was  no  time  to  draw  up  anything  at  any  length.  When  the  county  of 
Norfolk  was  about  to  meet,  that  was  another  matter.  I,  therefore,  in 
the,  petition  which  I  had  the  very  great  honour  to  submit  to  that  county 
on  the  3rd  of  January  1823  ;  in  that  petition,  I  endeavoured  clearly  and 
fully  to  express  what  I  meant  on  this  important  subject.  That  petition 
was  passed  by  that  great  and  public-spirited  councy ;  that  petition  is  re- 
corded in  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  I  have  read  that  peti- 
tion a  hundred  times  since  it  was  passed,  and  each  succeeding  reading 
only  tends  to  confirm  me  in  the  truth,  the  justice  and  the  wisdom  of 
every  part  of  it.  No  robbery  does  that  petition  contemplate  :  it  contem- 
plates a  complete  deliverance  of  the  country ;  but,  always  by  just,  by 
honourable,  by  reasonable  and  by  merciful  means.  That  petition  scorns 
to  touch  the  interest  of  the  Debt,  until  all  other  means  of  reduction  have 
been  resorted  to,  and  particularly  until  the  aristocracy  of  the  Church 
have  been  made  to  refund  that  which  they  have  unjustly  received  out  of 
the  taxes.  By  this  petition,  which,  in  fact,  only  repeated  that  of  HAMP- 
SHIRE, will  I  abide.  "  Here  will  I  hold ;  if  there  be  a  God,  and  that 
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"  there  is,  all  nature  cries  through  all  her  works,  he  must  delight  in  jus- 
"  tice\  and  those  whom  he  delights  in  must  be  happy."  If  there  be  a 
Devil,  and  there  is,  the  existence  of  Boroughmongers  proclaims  to  all  the 
earth,  he  must  delight  in  injustice,  and  those  whom  he  delights  in  must 
be  damned.  As  clear  as  day-li^ht  is  the  justice  of  the  Norfolk  Petition  ; 
and  not  less  clear  is  the  injustice,  the  cruelty,  the  infamy  of  those  who 
would  plunder  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  while  the  landowner  should  be 
left  in  quiet  possession  of  his  estate  and  his  sinecures. 

And  now,  Sir  James  Graham,  let  me,  by  way  of  adieu,  just  ask  you, 
what  could  induce  you,  after  writing  several  pages  (not  less  than  forty) 
with  the  Register  open  before  you  all  the  time  ;  what  could  induce  you, 
after  writing  so  many  pages  upon  the  fatal  effects  of  Peel's  Bill  and  upon 
the  evils  arising  from'NOBODY  HAVING  FORESEEN  the  consequences 
of  that  bill  j  let  me  ask  you,  son-in-law  of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Galloway, 
what,  after  all  this,  could  induce  you  to  put  into  print  the  following  sen- 
tence in  page  84 :  "  every  man,  of  any  degree  of  authority,  has  ad- 
"  mitted,  distinctly,  that  he  underrated,  in  1819,  the  pressure  which  the 
"  return  to  the  ancient  standard  would  occasion  ?  " — You  wrote  this 
with  the  Register  open  before  you,  and  what  could  induce  you  to  say, 
that  "  every  man  of  any  authority,  each  admitted,"  and  so  forth  ?  What 
could  induce  you  to  say  this,  when  you  had  the  gridiron  prophecy  before 
your  eyes  and  under  your  hand  ?  I  will  ask  you  no  more  questions 
about  it;  but  will  conclude  by  observing,  that  if  you  have  not  named 
me,  I  have  not  been  backward  in  naming  you. 

Now  go  Sir  James  Graham,  of  Netherby:  invoke  the  shades  of  the 
great  "  Earls  of  Monteith"  and  of  "John  with  the  bright  sword,"  and 
prepare  for  that  fight,  the  plan  of  which  you  have  so  judiciously  laid  down. 
If  you  have  only  a  srmll  portion  of  sense  left,  however,  you  will,  in  fu- 
ture, hold  your  tougue,  learn  to  entertain  modest  desires,  and  think  your- 
self well  off  if  you  preserve  a  fragment  of  your  estate,  which,  however 
small  it  might  be,  would  exceed  the  deserts  of  him  who  has  had  the 
audacity  to  propose  to  lay,  for  the  sole  interest  of  his  own  order,  a  heavy 
and  perpetual  tax  upon  the  bread  of  all  the  rest  of  the  community,  and 
to  suggest,  at  the  same  time,  the  propriety  of  withholding  from  the  lend- 
ers of  the  money  to  carry  on  the  war,  that  interest  which  he,  amongst 
others,  has  contracted  to  pay,  and  which  withholding  would  plunge 
300,000  families  from  the  middle  ranks  of  life  down  into  the  depths  of 
poverty  and  despair. 

WM.  COBBETT. 
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TO  THE  DISTRESSED  MANUFACTURERS. 


(Political  Register,  January,  1827.) 


MY  FRIENDS,  Kensington,  24th  January,  1827. 

The  subject  of  the  Corn  Bill  being  one  of  the  first  which  the  Ministers 
have  pledged  themselves  to  bring-  before  the  Parliament  when  it  shall 
assemble  next  month,  it  may  be  useful  to  you,  or,  at  least,  you  may  like 
to  have  my  opinions  relative  to  such  measure,  before  the  measure  be 
brought  forward ;  and,  I  have  so  anxious  a  desire  to  do  you  good,  or,  even, 
to  give  you  any  trifling  pleasure,  that  I  set  about  this  task  with  singularly 
great  satisfaction.  To  be  sure,  it  would  seem  to  be  next  to  impossible 
for  me  to  lay  down  any  principle,  or  to  use  any  argument,  which  has  not 
been  laid  down  or  used  by  me  heretofore.  But,  besides  that  the  circum- 
stances in  which  a  thing  is  said,  have  some  effect  upon  the  saying  of  it ; 
besides  that  men  who  have  their  private  avocations  to  pursue,  forget  and 
stand  in  need  of  being  reminded  ;  besides  these,  there  is,  every  year,  a 
certain  portion  of  mere  children  who  become  boys,  and  of  boys  who  be- 
come thinking  young  men.  Therefore,  repetition,  in  such  a  case,  and  in 
a  work  like  mine,  is  no  more  to  be  found  fault  with  than  are  new  editions 
of  spelling-books  or  catechisms. 

Before,  however,  I  enter  upon  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Bill  itself,  let 
me  request  your  attention  to  some  of  the  strange  things  which  we  now 
behold.  In  some  parts  of  the  north,  particularly,  and  in  several  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  theft  and  robbery  are  become  so  common,  that,  at  last,  men 
seem  to  begin  to  doubt  whether  society  will  not  be  dissolved,  even  in  this 
way.  In  the  meanwhile,  severity  of  punishment  has  gone  on  increasing ; 
the  gaols  enlarging  ;  new  sorts  of  prisons  ;  new  sorts  of  prison-discipline  ; 
and,  let  those  nations  hear  it,  whom  Mr.  CANNING  threatens  with  the 
"  moral  force  /'as  he  calls  it;  let  those  nations  hear  that,  in  some  cases, 
and,  particularly,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  to  such  a  degree  of  refinement, 
to  such  mathematical  precision  has  the  punishment  of  criminals  been 
reduced,  that  the  prisoners  are  actually  WEIGHED,  at  certain  periods, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  effect  which  the  punishments,  of  various  sorts, 
have  upon  their  bodies  !  In  my  last  Register  I  mentioned,  that  the  hellish 
Scotch  writers,  those  pests  of  England  and  disgrace  to  all  honest  Scotch- 
men ;  those  detested  wretches,  had  published  a  proposition  for  selling  the 
dead  bodies  of  paupers  from  the  poor-house,  to  the  surgeons  for  dissec- 
tion, in  order  to  lighten  the  burthen  of  the  poor-rates  !  To  be  sure,  the 
monstrous  wretch  who  put  this  upon  paper,  did  not  put  his  name  ;  but,  it 
was  published  in  the  London  newspapers,  and  I  have  not  perceived  that  it 
has  anywhere  met  with  reprobation.  The  malefactor  who  robs  on  the 
highway,  who  breaks  a  house,  who  commits  any  felony  short  of  that  of 
murder  ;  short  of  that  of  deliberate,  wilful  murder ;  any  criminal  short 
of  this  receives  from  the  law  no  infliction  of  disgrace  upon  his  dead  body ; 
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It  is  only  the  wilful  murderer  and  the  traitor,  whose  body  the  law  consigns 
to  the  hands  of  the  dissector.  But,  here  is  a  monster,  or,  rather,  a  band 
of  monsters,  who,  in  the  capital  of  that  country,  in  which  the  courts 
established  by  ALFRED  still  exist ;  here  are  a  band  of  monsters  to  propose 
to  sell  to  the  surgeons  for  dissection,  the  bodies  of  those,  who,  after  en- 
during all  the  various  degrees  of  anguish  which  are  found  on  the  several 
steps  to  the  poor-house,  die  in  that  poor-house,  not  only  without  having 
committed  crime ;  but,  possibly,  having  been  reduced  to  poverty,  having 
actually  been  brought  into  that  very  poor-house  inconsequence  of  their 
forbearance  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  others,  in  consequence 
of  their  generosity,  and,  perhaps,  in  consequence,  even,  of  their  tender- 
ness, their  compassion  and  their  charity. 

Why,  my  friends,  did  our  ancestors  ever  dream  that  England  would 
come  to  this  pass  ?  That  lying  devil,  ANNA  BRODIE,*  is  endeavouring  to 
make  the  public  believe,  that  I  am  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  woman, 
drunk  or  sober,  has  the  audacity  to  assert,  distinctly  to  assert,  that  I  have 
had  my  daughters  educated  as  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  they  took  let- 
ters of  recommendation  to  the  chief  of  the  Jesuits  at  Saint  Omer's,  last 
year  !  In  the  Wife  of  Bath's  words,  I  say  of  her  :  "  All  this  thou  sayest, 
and  all  thou  sayest  is  lies."  ANNA  has  recently  appeared  two  or  three 
times  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and,  in  one  case,  particularly,  for 
her  infamous  slanders  respecting  the  private  affairs  of  a  family.  ANNA 
is  surprised,  I  dare  say,  that  she,  "  notwithstanding  her  coverture,"  is 
thus  handled  by  judges  and  juries  ;  but,  ANNA  should  remember  the 
observation  of  SWIFT,  namely,  "  That  when  women  depart  from  the  soft- 
"  ness,  the  mildness,  the  modesty  belonging  to  their  sex ;  when  they  talk 
"  loudly,  impudently,  and  clench  their  fists  and  stamp  their  feet,  they 
"  ought  to  be  considered  as  bullying  men,  and  ought  to  be  kicked  down 
"  stairs  accordingly";  and,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  the  Dean  goes  on  very 
wisely  to  observe,  that  to  look  upon  such  women  in  any  other  light,  and 
to  bestow  on  them  any  other  sort  of  treatment,  would  be  to  do  gross 
injustice  to  those  women  who  conduct  themselves  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
their  sex.  Remember  this  now,  Anna  :  you  have  got  a  Doctor  of  Divi- 
nity for  your  husband,  and  he  is  rector  (that  is  to  say,  ruler  of  the  souls) 
of  the  parish  of  East  Bourne,  in  Sussex.  Ask  your  Doctor  of  Divinity 
whether  the  Doctor  of  Divinity  that  I  have  just  quoted  is  not  right. 
Whether  he  will  be  man  enough  to  tell  you  what  he  thinks,  is  more  than 
I  can  say  ;  but,  I  shall  be  at  East  Bourne  some  time  in  the  month  of  May, 
and  then  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  ask  the  Doctor  how  he  makes  shift  to 
get  on  with  one  who  has  been  so  very  foul-tongued  with  me,  and  so  mon- 
strous a  liar  into  the  bargain. 

.But,  though  I  am  a  Protestant,  and  all  whom  I  have  had  the  educating 
of  are  Protestants,  it  would  be  not  only  to  discover  great  ignorance,  but 
great  baseness,  too,  if  I  were  not  to  recollect,  and  to  remind  my  readers, 
also,  that,  when  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  the  religion  of  Eng- 
land, a  wretch,  or  set  of  wretches,  who  should  have  proposed,  who  should 
even  have  talked  of,  condemning  people  to  be  dissected,  because  they  died 
after  having  lived  some  time  upon  alms,  would  have  been  torn  to  atoms. 


*  Mr.  COBBETT  used  to  apply  this  name  to  the  Times  newspaper,  which  was 
registered  at  the  Stamp-Office  as  the  property  of  AN.VA  BRODIR  and  two  other 
ladies.  Mrs.  BRODIE  was  the  wife  of  the  Reverend  Dr,  BR.ODJE  of  Eastbourne 
in  Sussex. — ED. 
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O,  no !  such  thoughts  as  these  never  entered  men's  minds  until  these 
enlightened  days  of  funding  and  free-trade  !  Nor  did  it  ever  before  occur 
to  the  mind  of  man,  that  a  King  of  England  would  issue  instructions  to 
the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  to  cause  collections  to  be  made  from  door 
to  door  for  such  of  his  labouring  subjects  as  were  in  distress.  The  law 
of  the  land  was,  for  pretty  nearly  a  thousand  years,  that  the  poor  were  to 
be  maintained  out  of  the  tithes  and  other  endowments  of  the  Church. 
Since  that,  the  law  of  the  land  has  been,  and  it  is  now,  that  every  indi- 
gent person  shall  have  a  suitable  maintenance  out  of  the  land.  The  law 
is,  also,  that  men  shall  not  beg  ;  that  they  shall  be  punished  for  beg  (j  ing  ; 
that  to  beg  is  a  crime;  and,  while  there  are  boards  stuck  up  about  almost 
all  the  parishes  in  England,  forbidding  begging,  stating  the  punishment 
which  begg'ing  is  to  receive  ;  while  these  notices  every  where  stare  us  in 
the  face,  the  parish- officers  and  others,  even  in  some  cases  with  the 
beadles  to  precede  them,  are  actually  going  a  begging  from  door  to  door! 
ft  may  be  worth  your  knowing,  that  this  begging'  work  has  met  with  but 
a  very  cold  reception  in  London  and  Westminster.  The  begging  agents 
have  been  distinctly  told,  in  many,  many  places,  that  money  would  not 
be  grudged  to  the  poor  manufacturers,  but  that  it  was  not  easy  to  per- 
ceive why  the  tradesmen  of  London  should  give  their  money  to  pay 
poor-rates  due  from  the  landowners  in  the  North. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  man  in  his  senses  to  believe,  that  a  state  of 
things,  that  can  have  engendered  the  above-mentioned  novelties,  should 
be  of 'permanent  duration.  It  must  have  an  end  ;  and  that  end  may  be 
not  very  distant.  We  find  the  distress,  as  it  is  called,  to  extend  itself  all 
over  the  kingdom.  At  Sheffield,  at  Paisley  and  Glasgow  :  all  over  York- 
shire and  Lancashire,  in  Nottinghamshire  and  in  Norfolk  :  everywhere 
do  we  hear  of  distress ;  and,  excepting  in  the  lying  columns  of  news- 
papers, no  man  can  see  the  smallest  chance  of  a  change  for  the  better. 
There  are  some  persons,  however,  who  are  of  such  a  hoping  disposition, 
that  they  are  always  expecting  that  some  change  for  the  better  will  take 
place,  without  ever  being  able  to  give  the  smallest  reason  for  such  an  ex- 
pectation. Some  poet  says  that  hope  sticks  to  us  to  the  last ;  and  hope 
is  a  very  good  thing;  but,  hoping  and  wishing  are  things  very  different 
from  each  other.  For  there  to  be  hope,  there  must  be  some  reason  as  a 
foundation.  A  man  may  wish  with  or  without  reason,  as  I  may  wish  that 
I  could  fly  over  the  moon ;  and  this  sort  of  wishing  it  is,  that  assumes 
the  name  of  hope  in  the  politicians  to  whom  I  have  alluded.  These 
hopers  rely,  amongst  other  things,  upon  the  effects  of  a  change  in  the 
Corn  Laws  ;  it  is  worth  while,  therefore,  for  us  to  consider,  before  this 
grand  expected  measure  can  be  adopted,  what  reason  there  is  for  be- 
lieving that  such  change,  if  it  take  place,  will  have  a  tendency  to  remove 
the  present  distress. 

First,  however,  is  it  certain  that  any  change  at  all  will  be  made  in  the 
Corn  Laws ;  next,  what  sort  of  change  is  it  likely  to  be,  if  it  take  place  ; 
and,  if  a  change  take  place,  such  as  to  admit  even  of  a  free  importation 
of  corn-,  what  effect  will  that  produce  with  regard  to  those  who  are  now 
suffering  distress  ? 

Some  people  think,  that,  after  all  the  talk  about  it,  no  alteration  at  all 
in  the  Corn  Laws  will  take  place.  The  subject  must  be  brought  forward, 
and  there  must  and  will  be  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  The  result  may 
be,  a  Bill  passed  in  one  House  and  rejected  in  the  other ;  but,  I  do  not 
think  that  this  will  be  the  result ;  because  then  all  the  blame,  coming 
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from  a  very  numerous  class  of  persons,  would  rest  distinctly  and  visibly 
upon  the  Lords ;  for  though,  as  to  all  practical  purposes,  the  two  Houses 
are  one  and  the  same,  all  the  world  does  not  see  that :  the  forms  indicate 
the  contrary  :  and  forms,  in  cases  like  this,  pass  for  substances.  I,  there- 
fore, think,  that  a  Bill  will  pass,  and  that  an  alteration  will  be  made. 

As  to  the  sort  of  alteration  ;  or,  rather,  the  degree,  I  suppose  that  it 
will  consist  of  a  little,  and  a  very  little,  lowering  of  the  price  of  English 
whea',  at  which  foreign  wheat  will  be  admitted.  There  will  be  a 
monstrous  deal  said  about  remunerating  prices  :  poor  WEBB  HALL*  will 
seem  to  have  been  conjured  up  from  the  grave.  AH  his  doctrines  will  be 
repeated  ;  and  we  shall  hear,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
of  the  necessity  of  giving  to  the  land  such  prices  as  shall  enable  it  to  pay 
the  tithes,  the  poor-rates,  the  county-rates,  and  some  other  burthens, 
which,  as  the  land-people  are  always  asserting,  "fall  exclusively  upon 
the  ltui.fl,"  which  phrase  is,  I  verily  believe,  the  foolishest  that  ever 
issued  from  the  mouth  or  dropped  from  the  pen  of  mortal  man.  It  is 
curious  to  observe,  that  this  notion  of  tithes,  county-rates,  and  poor-rates 
falling  exclusively  upon  the  land,  is  a  thing  wholly  new.  Tithes  have 
existed  in  England  about  twelve  hundred  years  ;  and,  until  since  the  time 
of  Pitt,  and  during  his  time,  there  never  was  such  an  idea  in  existence  as 
that  of  the  tithes  coming  out,  finally,  of  the  pocket  of  the  farmer  ;  or,  as 
he  is  now-a-days  called,  the  "  agriculturist,"  which  accursed  hard  word 
seems  to  have  been  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  rendering*  this  new 
hatch  of  doctrines  even  more  harsh  and  disgusting  than  it  otherwise 
would  be.  I  wonder  that  it  does  not  come  into  the  head  of  my  neigh- 
bour Tucker,  the  tallow-chandler,  that  the  tax  upon  his  candles  falls  ex- 
clusively upon  him.  Mr.  Tucker  is  not  such  a  fool :  he  knows  very  well 
that  those  who  buy  his  candles  pay  the  tax  and  not  he  ;  and  if  he  were  a 
landlord  or  a  farmer,  would  not  he  say  that  those  who  eat  his  wheat  paid 
the  tithe,  in  the  same  manner  that  those  who  burn  his  candles  pay  the 
tax  ?  Would  not  he  say,  that,  as  all  the  candle-burners  in  England  pay 
all  the  tax  upon  candles,  so  all  the  wheat-eaters  in  England  pay  the 
tithes  upon  all  the  wheat  that  is  grown  in  England  ?  This  is  what  he 
would  say  ;  because  this  is  what  would  be  said  by  every  man  of  common 
sense.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  that  any  one  would  be  so  foolish  or 
so  perverse  as  to  say  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  two  cases,  because 
the  tithe  can  be  taken  in  kind,  while  the  tax  is  taken  in  money;  for,  in 
the  first  place,  the  tithe  is  taken  in  money  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  every 
twenty;  and,  in  the  next  place,  if  the  candle-maker  were  to  give  one 
candle  out  of  ten  to  the  tax-gatherer,  instead  of  giving  him  one  penny 
out  of  ten  on  the  price  of  the  candies,  where  would  the  difference  be  ? 
Seeing,  therefore,  that  no  candle-maker,  no  maltster,  no  currier,  no 
tobacco- man,  no  cotton-printer;  seeing  that  no  creature  upon  earth  who 
has  to  pay  taxes  upon  the  article  that  he  makes  for  sale ;  seeing  that  no 
one  of  these  has  ever  been  beast  enough  to  pretend,  that  the  tax  tails  ex- 
clusively upon  hi>nt  upon  what  ground  is  it,  I  wish  to  know,  that  the 
land-people  believe,  or  affect  to  believe,  that  the  tithes  fall  exclusively 
upon  them  ? 

Precisely  the  same  argument  is  applicable  to  the  poor-rates,  tho  road- 
rates,  the  county-rates,  and  all  those  charges,  if  there  be  any  others, 

*  Mr.  WEBB  HALL  was  a  large  farmer,  or  yeoman,  of  Somersetshire,  and  an 
active  supporter  of  the  "agricultural  interest."—  ED. 
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which  the  land-people  pretend  fall  exclusively  upon  them.     When  a  pot 
of  beer  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  drinker,   and  he  is  called  upon  for 
sixpence  in  the  way  of  payment,  there  is,  perhaps,  a  penny  for  barley,  a 
halfpenny  for  hops :  all  the  rest  is  for  tax  on  malt,  tax  on  beer,  tax  on 
the  iron  of  the  barrel,  tax  on  the  barrel- staves  very  likely,  tax  on  the 
house  that  the  beer  is  sold  in,  tax  on  the  brew-house,  tax  on  the  harness 
of  the  horses  that  draw  out  the  beer,  tax  on  the  landlord's  house  that  sells 
the  beer,  tax  on  his  permission  to  sell  it,  tax  on  the  candles  that  he  burns 
in  serving1  it  out,  tax  on  the  fire  that  he  burns  to  warm  the  drinkers,  tax 
on  the  tawdry  gown  of  the  dirty  wench  that  brings  it  up  out  of  the  cellar, 
tax  on  his  windows  that  give  him  light  when  he  does  not  burn  candles, 
tax  on  the  deal-boards  that  make  the  benches  for  the  drinkers  to  sit  upon  ; 
in  short,  the  whole  is  tax,  all  but  three  half-pence  at  most,  and  this,  too, 
you  will  observe,  exclusive  of  all  the  farmer's  taxes  upon  the  barley  and 
all  the  tithe  which  he  has  paid  or  yielded  on  that  barley,  and  also  exclu- 
sive of  both  tithe  and  tax  which  the  hop-grower  has  paid  upon  the  hops. 
The  truth  is,  that  if  there  were  no  t#x  at  all  upon  the  barley  after  it  left 
the  farmer,  and  through  the  whole  progress  of  the  malt  to  the  lips  of  the 
drinker,  beer  of  the  present  average  strength  would  come  to  the  drinker's 
lips  for  even  less  than  three  halfpence  a  pot ;  and,  if  it  were  such  good 
stuff  as  that,  a  pottle  of  which  I  intend  to  send  to  Doctor  BLACK*  one  of 
these  days,  and  which  pottle,  if  he  drink  it  in  the  course  of  two  hours,  I 
pledge  myself  shall  give  him  ten  hours  of  the  soundest  sleep  that  he  ever 
had  in  his  life ;  even  a  pot  of  such  stuff  as  this  would  not  cost  three-pence. 
Very  well,  then  :  if  the  beer-drinker,  when  he  gives  a  sixpence  for  a  pot 
of  beer,  gives  fourpence  half-penny  for  tax,  and  three  half- pence  for  beer, 
what  would  he  say  to  the  publican  who  should  affect  to  believe  that  all  the 
tax  upon  beer  fell  exclusively  upon  the  publicans  ?     And,  if  this  would  be 
a  gross  absurdity ;  if  it  would  be  a  piece  of  ignorance  or  impudence  un- 
paralleled in  the  publican,  what  is  it,   I  pray,   in  the  farmer,  to  pretend 
that  the  tithes,  the  poor-rates,  and  so  forth,  fall  exclusively  upon  him  ? 
When  he  comes  with  his  bushel  of  wheat,   and  asks  six  and  sixpence  a 
bushel  for  it,  which  is  much  about  what  he  gets  at  the  present  time, 
"  What  is  that  for?"  says  the  miller:  "why,  you  get  forty  of  these 
"  bushels  to  an  acre,  and  you  only  scratch  the  ground  about  a  little  and 
"  throw  in  a  few  seeds  !"— "  Aye/'  says  the  farmer,  "  but  I  have  rent  to 
"  pay." — "  Yes,"  says  the  other,  "  what,   thirty  shillings  an  acre,  and 
"  you  ask  two  hundred  and  sixty  shillings  for  the  wheat  of  an  acre  !" — 
"  Well,"  says  the  farmer,  "  but  you  do  not  consider  that  the  parson  has 
"  taken  away  a  tenth  part  of  my  wheat  in  tithes ;  that  1  have  paid  poor- 
"  rates  to  the  amount  of  thirty  or  forty  shillings  an  acre ;  that  I  have  paid 
"  road-rates,  county-rates ;  that  I  have  paid  tax  upon  my  leather,  tax 
"  upon  my  iron,  tax  upon  my  windows,  tax  upon  the  rotten  cotton  that 
"  my  wife  and  daughters  wear,  (and,  rotten  cottons  they  must  have,  or 
"  they  will  plague  me  worse  than  the  couchgrass)  ;  tax  upon  my  malt ; 
"  tax  Upon  my  own  fat  after  it  is  turned  into  candles ;  that  I  have  paid 
"  all  the  taxes  that  all  my  labourers  pay,  and  a  part  of  all  the  taxes  that 
"  my  blacksmith  and  wheelwright  have  paid  ;  so  that  you  see,  my  friend, 
"  that  my  bushel  of  wheat,  though  I  sell  it  for  six  and  sixpence,  leaves 

*  Mr.  JOHN  BLACK,  many  years  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  to  whom 
Mr.  COBBETT  gave  the  addition  of  "Doctor"  so  completely  that  he  was  familiarly 
called  Dr.  BLACK  ever  afterwards.— ED. 
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"  me  devilish  little  for  myself." — "  I  see  it  clear  enough,"  answers  the 
"  other,  "  and,  therefore,  here  is  the  six  and  sixpence,  which  I  shall 
"  make  the  baker  pay  me,  and  which  he  will  make  the  weaver,  the  spin- 
"  ner,  the  shoemaker,  the  blacksmith,  the  hod-man,  or  the  chiraney- 
"  sweeper,  pay  him  :  this  is  all  true ;  but,  pray,  my  good  honest  farmer, 
"  never  let  me  hear  you  again  pretend  that  the  tithes,  poor-rates,  road- 
"  rates,  and  so  forth,  'fall  exclusively  upon  the  land !'  " 

After  this,  I  will  not  insult  you,  my  good  friends,  by  saying  another 
word  upon  this  part  of  the  subject.     It  must,  now,  be  clear  to  you,  if  it 
were  not  before,  that,  out  of  a  certain  place,  which,  for  reasons  easier  to 
be  understood   than  safe  to  explain  ;  out  of  that  certain  place,  a  man 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  born  idiot,  or  possessed  of  idiotism  acquired  by 
infinite  pains,  to  be  capable  of  being  persuaded,  that  the  land  bears  any 
burthen  exclusively ;  to  be  capable  of  being  persuaded  that  any  sum  of 
money  or  any  portion  of  produce  taken  from  the  owner  or  occupier ;  that 
the   amount   of  these    do    not   distribute    themselves    throughout     the 
community,  and  finally  fall  in  exact  and  due  proportions  upon  all  the  con- 
sumers of  all  the  produce  of  the  land.     The  pretence,  therefore,  that  the 
land  bears  exclusive  burthens  is  wholly  groundless ;  and,  the  notion  is,  as 
I  said  before,  one  that  never  entered  into  the  minds  of  our  forefathers. 
Poverty  and  misery  have  always  a  tendency  to  bereave  men  of  their  sober 
senses,  and,  particularly,  of  their  sense  of  fair-dealing  and  of  probity. 
The  funding  system  has,   at  last,   bereft  the  land-people  of  their  senses. 
They  see  their  estates  melting  away ;  and  they  find  out  this  pretended 
cause  for  it ;  namely,  that  they  do  not  get  a  remunerating  price  for  their 
produce.    It  is  strange  that  it  never  entered  into  their  heads  to  carry  this 
principle  of  theirs  further  than  the  wheat-stack,  or,  at  least,   the  corn- 
stack.     The  corn  does  not  form  above  a  third  or  a  fourth  part ;  nay,  not 
a  fourth  part,   in  amount,  of  the  produce  of  the  land.     The  baker  is  a 
poor  thing,  compared  to  the  butcher,  not  to  mention  the  clothier  and  the 
linen-draper,  and  divers  other  persons  who  sell  us  the  produce  of  the 
land.     Get  upon  a  hill  half  a  mile  high  and  look  round  you  :  see  what 
the  corn-land  is  in  extent,  compared  with  the  woods  and  the  pastures  of 
various  descriptions.     It  is,  comparatively,  but  a  little  patch  here  and  a 
little  patch  there.     How  happens  it,  then,  that  the  wiseacres  of  remune- 
rating prices  never  say  a  word  about  the  price  of  wood  or  of  meat  ? 
Why  do  they  not  call  for  a  wood-bill  or  a  meat-bill  ?     For,  observe,  they 
fall  in  price  as  the  corn  falls  in  price  :  not  caused  by  the  fall  of  the  cornj; 
but  falling  from  the  same  cause  that  makes  the  corn  fall.     Poor  WEBB 
HALL  was  strangely  puzzled,  when,  at  a  time  when  he  was  bellowing  for 
a  Corn  Bill  that  would  drive  the  bonded  corn  back  to  foreign  countries  ; 
-he  was  strangely  puzzled  when  he  was  asked,  how  the  price  of  coppice- 
wood  came  to  fall,  even  in  a  greater  degree  than  that  of  the  corn  had 
fallen,  when  it  was  notorious  that  coppice- wood  had  never  been  imported, 
even  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  of  limekiln  faggots.     This  puzzled  the 
head  of  poor  WEBB  exceedingly.      He  was,  at  last,  the  subject  of  general 
laughter ;  but,  those  who  laugh  at  others,  do  not  always  take  care  to 
avoid  being  laughed  at  themselves ;  and,  accordingly,  we  shall  now  hear 
as  much  bleating  about  remunerating  prices  as  ever ;  and,  some  miserable 
attempt  will  be  made  to  pacify  those  who  are  crying  for  an  alteration  in 
the  Corn  Laws,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  up  the  price  of  corn. 

This,  however  ;  this  last,  namely,  to  keep  up  the  price  of  corn,  which 
means,  if  it  have  any  sense  at  all  in  it,  keeping  up  the  price  of  all  the 
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produce  of  the  land  ;  this  last  is  impossible  to  be  effected,  without  driving' 
the  gold  out  of  the  country;  without  repealing  the  Small-note  Bill  passed 
last  year  ;  without  again  returning1  to  Bank-restriction,  or  without  pro- 
ducing another  "  Late  Panic";  without  one  or  the  other  of  these,  it  is  as 
impossible  to  make  corn  dear  in  England,  or  to  keep  it  any  lenyth  of  time 
even  at  the  present  price;  this  is  as  impossible  as  it  is  for  Mr.  CANNING 
to  utter  one  single  sentence  of  common  sense  upon  any  of  these  subject*. 
There  would  appear  to  be  a  sort  of  predestinated  blindness  upon  this 
subject.  Noblemen,  commonly  called  Lords,  in  a  lump,  are,  as  a  sort  of 
fashionable  talk,  generally  represented  as  men  that  never  think  at  all,  1 
will  not  apply  the  term  which  is  commonly  applied  to  them  ;  and,  as  far 
as  my  very  limited  personal  knowledge  of  them  has  gone,  I  must  confess 
that  I  have  discovered  nothing  in  them  to  justify  this  vulgar  opinion. 
But,  at  any  rate,  they  have  sense  enough  to  be  trusted  to  walk  about 
without  leaders  ;  they  do  not,  when  they  ride  out,  plunge  into  river?,  or 
go  down  chalk-pits  ;  they  can  be  trusted  to  cut  their  own  victuals  at 
dinner  without  danger  of  laying  open  their  cheeks  with  the  knife,  or  run- 
ning the  fork  into  their  eyes.  One  may  suppose  all  this,  to  be  sure, 
without  implying  any  great  degree  of  elevation  in  the  scale  of  intellect. 
Yet,  it  implies  humanity  ;  what  my  American  philosopher  calls  the  spe- 
cies, homo  sapiens.  Let  it  be  on  the  lowest  scale,  if  the  disputant  will 
insist  upon  it  (but  which,  observe,  I  myself  by  no  means  admit) ;  let  it  be 
on  a  scale  but  one  degree  above  that  class  of  negroes  who  do  not  know 
what  causes  the  smart  when  they  are  cut  with  a  knife  :  that  is  quite 
enough  for  the  present  purpose ;  quite  enough  to  excite  astonishment  in 
me,  that  any  one  nobieman  in  England  should  not  see  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  keep  up  the  price  of  corn  without  producing  one  or  other  of  the 
effects  which  I  have  enumerated  at  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph. 

They  have  seen  the  corn  continue  steadily  to  fall  in  price  from  the  year 
1819  to  the  middle  of  1822,  while  they  most  carefully  excluded  grain  of 
every  description  from  the  country.     They  have  seen  a  Bill  passed  that 
caused  an  increase  of  the  paper-money,  and  they  have  seen  the  wheat  rise 
gradually  with  that  increase  from  an  average  of  about  four  and  sixpence 
to  an  average  of  about  nine  shillings  a  bushel.     They  have  seen  *'  Late 
Panic  "  come,  and  the  paper  drawn,  in  part,  in  again,  accompanied  by  a 
law,  which  is  finally  to  have  the  effect  of  Peel's  Bill ;  and,  in  the  course 
of  twelve  months,  they  have  seen  the  wheat  come  down  from  nine  shil- 
lings a  bushel  to  six  and  sixpence  a  bushel.     They  have  seen  a  crop  of 
corn  so  short  (this  last  year,  taking  the  crop  altogether)  that  the  Govern- 
ment thought  itself  justified  in  opening  the  ports  for  some  sorts  of  grain, 
merely  by  an  Order  of  the  King  in  Council.     They  must  know  that  when 
other  sorts  of  grain  are  scarce  or  short  in  crop,  wheat  is  applied  in  nume- 
rous cases  so  as  to  supply  the  place  of  those  other  sorts  of  grain.     They 
must,  therefore,  know  that  wheat  would  have  been  dearer  this  year  than 
last  year,  according  to   all   ordinary  rules   and   calculations  :  yet,  they 
actually  see  that  it  is  cheaper  by  one-fourth,  at  the  least.     Between  har- 
vest and   Christmas  is  the   time  when  wheat  is,  generally,  and,  indeed, 
always,  at  a  lower  price  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.     Yet,  their 
Lordships  have  seen  that  the  wheat  was  at  fifty-seven  shillings  and  seven- 
pence  a  quarter  on  the  twelfth  of  August  last ;  and,  that,  last  Saturday, 
the  price  was  fifty-three  shillings  and  tenpence,  it  being  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  too,  when  we  are  comparing  the  prices  of  this  year  with  the  prices 
of  about  a  year  ago,  that  the  new  measure  makes  a  difference  of  about 
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two  shillings  upon  a  quarter  of  wheat,  supposing  the  price  to  be  about 
fifty-six  shillings  the  quarter;  so,  at  this  time,  the  price  of  wheat,  accord- 
ing- to  the  old  measure,  is,  according  to  the  average  return,  about  fifty-two 
shilling's  tho  quarter;  and,  it  is  equally  true  that,  at  one  time,  within  the 
Inst  eighteen  months  or  thereabouts,  only  just  before  "Late  Panic,"  it 
was  between  seventy  and  eighty  shillings  a  quarter. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  ask  if  it  be  possible  for  any  of  the  species  of  the 
homo  sapiens  ;  any  creature  rational  enough  to  be  set  up  by  the  side  of  a 
table  with  an  edged  instrument  in  one  hand  and  a  pointed  one  in  t'other 
hand,  who  has  been  viewing  all  these  changes,  not  to  perceive,  that  the 
Corn  Bill,  which,  with  regard  to  wheat,  has  been  equally  in  force  during 
the  whole  of  the  time ;  I  ask  if  it  be  possible  that  any  creature  fit  to  be 
intrusted  with  those  instruments  in  its  hands,  can  want  the  capacity  of 
perceiving,  that  it  is  not  the  Corn  Bill  that  is  the  great  cause  affecting 
prices ;  and  that  it  can  fail  to  perceive  that  the  main  cause,  and  the  only 
cause  worth  the  landlord's  thinking  about,  is  the  paper-money  ?  If  you 
do  think  that  this  be  possible  (and  I  have  a  great  opinion  of  your  judg- 
ment in  such  cases),  then  no  more  of  your  edge-tools,  say  I.  Great, 
blunt  silver  forks  for  your  life,  with  a  bit  of  bread  in  the  other  hand,  and 
let  them  lick  up  their  dishes  like  the  beastly  French,  wiping  round  their 
chops  with  the  remnant  of  their  bread,  and  then  stick  that  into  their  mouths 
as  a  finish.  O  !  by  heavens,  no  more  English  knives  and  forks  !  no  more 
English  joints  of  meat;  nothing  that  wants  cutting;  nothing  that  cannot 
be  torn  to  pieces  with  the  hands  or  pinched  off  with  the  fingers  ;  these 
latter  were  made  before  forks,  and,  in  God's  name,  let  them  have  them 
and  have  nothing  else,  who  can  now  stand  up  and  bawl  like  Stentor  fora 
"  Com  Bill  to  give  them  remunerating  prices  "  ! 

Well,  then,  respect  for  our  "  pastors  and  masters,"  decent  reverence 
for  our  "  betters,"  must,  my  friends,  make  us  presume  that  we  shall 
never,  any  more,  hear  such  abominable  nonsense  come  from  their  lips. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  introduction  of  foreign  corn 
would,  at  this  time,  somewhat  lower  the  price  ;  and,  therefore,  a  strong 
endeavour  will  be  made  to  prevent  it  being  introduced.  If  foreign  corn 
had  been  introduced  in  July  1822,  it  would  not  have  lowered  the  price 
one  single  penny  per  bushel.  In  short,  it  would  not  have  been  brought 
in,  for  it  was  selling  as  cheap  here  at  that  time,  as  it  was,  on  an  average, 
selling  upon  the  continent,  taking  the  quality  and  the  expenses  of  impor- 
tation into  view.  If  Peel's  Bill  had  gone  into  full  effect,  corn  would  have 
been  at  as  low  a  price  here  as  it  would  have  been  in  France.  That 
Bill  has  now  been,  in  effect,  RE-ENACTED.  The  law  now  stands 
just  as  it  stood  in  1821.  At  that  time,  the  law  was  suffered  to 
go  on  towards  coming  into  full  effect,  which  period  of  full  effect 
was  the  month  of  May  1823  ;  but,  in  July  1822,  nine  months  before  the 
period  for  the  Bill  going  into  full  effect,  the  Bill  was,  as  to  its  most  mate- 
rial parts  repealed.  That  repeal,  however,  though  it  sent  up  prices,  pro- 
duced "  Late  Panic."  The  snails  at  Whitehall,  feeling  the  effects  of 
f(  Late  Panic,"  just  as  snails  do  the  approach  of  hot  lime,  drew  in  their 
horns  :  they  saw  that  one-pound  notes  were  the  devil,  and  they  enacted 
that  one-pound  notes  should  cease  in  three  years.*  One  year  of  the  time 
will  have  passed  on  the  fifth  day  of  April  next:  we  have  only  had  nine  months 
of  the  three  years  yet  ;  but,  these  nine  months  have  brought  down  the 
wheat,  even  in  a  season  of  scarcity,  one-fourth  lower  than  it  was  before  the 

*  By  7,  Geo.  4,  c.  6,  passed  22  March,  1826. —ED, 
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re-enactment  of  Peel's  Bill  took  place.     It  is  notorious  :  it  is  a  fact,  that 
even  the  silver-fork  gentry  must  be  acquainted  with,  that  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  currency,  in  almost  every  county  in  the  kingdom,  consists  of 
one-pound  notes.     Go  to  any  farmer  in   Kent,  Sussex,  Hampshire,  Wilt- 
shire, anywhere  :  ask  him  how  bethinks  he  should  get  on  if  the  one-pound 
notes  were  to  cease  to  circulate.  He  will  tell  you  directly  that  he  could  not 
go  on  at  all :  he  will  tell  you  that  it  is  absolute  madness  to  think  of  it. 
Therefore,  my  friends,  let  them  do  what  they  please  about  the  Corn- 
Bill,  corn  must,  if  they  keep  the  Paper  Bill  in  force,   come  down  to  the 
price  of  the  corn  in  France  ;  and  lower  price  than  that  of  French  corn,  at 
this  time,  because  to  supply  the  place  of  the  one-pound  notes,  gold  must 
be  brought  from  other  countries,  and  amongst  the  rest,  from  France,  and 
that  will  cause  a  falling  in  the  price  of  French  corn.     The  difficulty  of  the 
landowners,  that  is  to  say,  of  our  law-makers,  is  this  :  if  they  repeal  the 
Paper  Bill  which  they  passed  last  year,  without,  at  the  same  time,  making 
a  Bank  restriction ,  they  produce  another  *'  Late  Panic/'     Bank  restriction 
is  in  other  words,  an  issue  of  assignats,  two  prices  in  the  market,  and  a 
total  blowing  up  that  way.     Another  "  Late  Panic  "  I  need  not  describe 
the  effect  of :  he  that  does  not,  as  to  this,  recollect  the  past,  and  anticipate 
the  future,  is  not  fit  to  be  trusted,  even  with  a  blunt  silver-fork.     There 
remains,  then,  nothing  for  these  landholders  to  do  but  to  let  the  thing 
go  on  as  it  is  going;  to  let  the  one-pound  notes  cease  to  exist ;  to  re- 
duce the  corn  in  price,  so  that  a  bushel  of  wheat  shall  sell  for  about  three 
and  sixpence  ;  and  then,  the  landowners  may  go,  take  a  last  kiss  of  their 
domains  and  bid  them  adieu  for  ever !     It  must  be  confessed,  my  friends, 
that  this  is  a  pretty  pickle  to  be  in,  and  might  well  bring  a  very  rational 
creature  to  be  unfit  for  the  use  of  edge  and  pointed  tools  ;  but  you  and  I 
at  any  rate,  have  the  consolation  of  reflecting,  that  no  part  of  this  difficulty 
of  these  our  betters,  is  at  all  ascribable  to  us.     We  have  besought  them, 
time  and  often,  to  make  provision  against  this  day  of  danger.     A  million 
and  a  half  of  us,  in  1817,  prayed   to  them,  implored  them  as  if  we  were 
begging  for  an  alms,  to  adopt  measures  for  the  prevention  of  this  danger. 
They  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  our  prayers,  they  scouted  our  implorings,  they 
called  us  designing  and  seditious,  and  they  enacted  that  the  Secretaries  of 
State  should  send  to  dungeons  those  of  us  whom  they  might  think  proper  to 
suspect ;  to  dungeons,  there  to  be  kept  from  the  sight,  if  they  chose,  of  re- 
lations, friends,  or  associates,  and  there  to  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  pen, 
ink  and  paper,  and  of  the  use  of  any  book  except  such  as  our  keepers  might 
choose  to  allow  us  to  read.    While,  therefore,  we  view  the  pickle  in  which 
they  are  now  placed,  if  we  refrain  from  exulting  at  their  trouble  and  their 
peril,  if  we,  at  last,  begin  to  feel  compassion  for  them,  and  that  we  shall 
feel,  after  all  (for  some  of  them,  at  least),  if  they  enforce  the  law  which 
they  last  enacted ;  if  we  thus  feel  (and  I  have  no  objection  to  any  one 
feeling  thus),  let  us  always  remember  that  their  suffering  will  not  be  as- 
cribable to  us  ;  and  let  us  always  remind  them,  that,  if  they  had,  in  1817, 
listened  to  our  humble  and  dutiful  prayers,  instead  of  enacting  that  a  dun- 
geon might  be  our  lot,  they  never  would  have  seen  the  present  day  of 
trouble,  of  doubt,  of  fear,  of  anxiety  and  of  real  danger.  For  my  own  part, 
I  have  no  desire  to  add  wormwood  to  the  bitterness  of  their  mess  ;  but  I 
must  remind  them  that  when  we  met  on  Portsdown-hill,*  to  beseech  them 


*  A  Public  Meeting  called  by  Lord  COCHRANE  and  Mr.  COBBETT,  in  the  year 
1817,  on  Portsdo\vn-hill  in  Hampshire,  to  petition  against  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act. — ED. 
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to  provide  for  our  safety  and  their  own,  they  had  provided  troops  of  yeo- 
manry-cavalry, mounted,  ready  to  surround  us,  with  swords  by  their  sides 
and  carabines  loaded  with  bullets.  Let  the  landowners,  who  were  then 
our  bitterest  enemies,  now  read  the  petition  signed  on  Portsdown-hill,  on 
that  day  ;  let  them  only  read  that  petition,  and  that  is  the  utmost  stretch 
of  that  revenge  which  is  sought  for  by 

Your  faithful  friend, 

WM.  COBBETT. 


TO   THE  KING, 

ON  THE  INTRIGUES  NOW  ON  FOOT,  AND  ON  THE  MEASURES 
NECESSARY  TO  RESTORE  THE  NATION  TO  HAPPINESS,  AND 
TO  SECURE  THE  STABILITY  OF  THE  THRONE.  * 
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"  Quand  il  est  question  d'  estimer  la  puissance  publique,  le  bel-esprit  visite 
les  palais  du  prince,  ses  ports,  ses  troupes,  ses  arsenaux,  ses  villes ;  le  vrai  pole- 
tique  parcourt  les  terres,  et  va  dans  la  chaumiere  du  laboureur.  Le  premier 
voit  ce  qu'on  a  fait,  et  le  second  ce  ([u'onpuetfaire." — ROUSSEAU. 

When  the  business  is  to  make  a  just  estimate  of  the  public  resources,  the 
shallow  pretender  visits  the  palaces  of  the  Prince,  his  ports,  his  troops,  his 
arsenals,  his  cities;  the  true  politician  traverses  the  land,  and  goes  amongst  the 
country  people,  and  visits  the  cottage  of  the  labourer.  The  first  sees  what  has 
been  done;  and  the  second  sees  that  which  can  be  done. 


Kensington,  April,  25,  1827. 

MAY  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  MAJESTY, 

Amongst  all  your  Majesty's  subjects  there  is  not  one  who  has,  in  this 
season  of  advice -giving,  fairer  pretensions  to  offer  you  advice  than  I  have. 
No  one  has  addressed  himself  to  you  so  many  times,  and  no  one  has  ever 
been  pro\ed,  by  time,  to  have  been  so  correct  and  so  sound  in  the  advice 
which  he  has  offered  you.  If  your  Majesty  could  now  read  the  volume 
(and  a  large  one  it  would  be)  of  that  advice,  you  could  not  but  exclaim : 
"  If  I  had  listened  to  this,  my  people  could  not  now  have  exhibited  to 
'*  the  world  that  mass  of  ruin  and  of  wretchedness  which  they  now 
"  exhibit." 

I  might,  with  no  very  great  impropriety,  beseech  your  Majesty  to  look 
at  the  motto  to  this  paper,  and  then  to  say  whether  the  observation  con- 
tained in  that  motto  does  not  give  me  some  pretension  beyond  that  of  any 
man,  who  has  been  in  your  Majesty's  councils  for  many  years  past.  The 
sort,  of  knowledge  which  is  there  pointed  out  as  belonging  to  the  "  true 
politician,"  has  been  proved  to  be  possessed  by  me,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  at  any  rate  ;  and  the  correspondent  who  has  pointed  out  the 
motto  to  me,  takes  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  in  that  motto  are 
described  the  character  and  talents,  or  rather,  sort  of  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  the  man  whom  your  Majesty  has  chosen  for  your  Prime 

*  LORD  LIVERPOOL,  in  1827,  became  imbecile,  and  Mr.  CANNING  became 
Prime  Minister  in  his  room. — ED. 
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Minister;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sort  of  knowledge  possessed 
by  me.  Mr.  CANNING  can  see  that  which  has  been  done  ;  but,  if  he 
could  have  seen,  as  I  have  so  frequently  seen  and  so  frequently  pointed 
out,  that  which  can  be  and  which  ought  to  be  done,  your  Majesty 
would  not  have  met  with  so  many  hard  rubs  as  you  have  already  had 
to  encounter,  and  your  Minister  would  not  have  found  himself  in  that 
deplorable  state  to  which  he  has  now  been  reduced  by  being  possessed  of 
ambition,  without  being  possessed  of  reputation  for  knowledge  to  justify 
the  gratification  of  that  ambition. 

But  as  I  shall,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  Letter,  take  the  liberty  to  offer 
your  Majesty  my  advice  with  regard  to  the  measures  necessary  to  restore 
the  nation  to  happiness  and  to  secure  the  stability  of  the  throne,  it 
becomes  me,  out  of  respect  to  your  Majesty,  as  well  as  from  a  sense  of 
what  is  due  to  myself,  to  state  some  of  the  particular  instances  in  which 
I  have  offered  your  Majesty  my  advice,  and  in  which  the  nation  has  ex- 
perienced the  fatal  consequences  of  that  advice  having  been  rejected. 
While  your  Majesty  was  Regent,  both  parties  in  Parliament  concurred, 
and  that,  too,  by  unanimous  votes,  to  enter  into  a  war  with  the  United 
States  of  America.  Upon  that  occasion,  I,  being'  then  shut  up  in  prison, 
in  a  felons'  jail,  for  two  years,  with  a  thousand  pounds  fine  upon  my 
head  (which  thousand  pounds  were  paid  to  you  on  behalf  the  King),  with 
heavy  bail  for  seven  years  after  the  termination  of  the  imprisonment ; 
and  all  this  for  having  expressed  my  indignation  at  the  flogging  of  En- 
glish local  militia-men  in  the  heart  of  England,  under  a  guard  of 
Hanoverian  troops ;  all  this  for  having  expressed  my  indignation  at  a 
thing  which  would  have  driven  our  forefathers  to  madness  but  to  think  of: 
I  being  then  shut  up  in  such  prison  for  such  cause  ;  seeing  that  both 
parties  in  Parliament  were  bent  upon  compelling  the  Americans  to  yield 
to  our  unjust  pretensions  ;  I,  thus  situated,  wrote  a  series  of  letters  ad- 
dressed to  your  Majesty,  proving  to  you  that  the  parties  in  Parliament 
were  wholly  ig'norant  of  the  nation  which  they  had  to  contend  with  ; 
stating  to  you  most  respectfully,  but  most  urgently,  the  reasons  to  prevent 
an  entering  into  that  war ;  stating  to  you  that  the  war  must  be  enor- 
mously expensive;  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  that  it  should  be  at- 
tended with  success;  that  all  the  accounts  of  disaffection  in  the  American 
people  were  faise;  that  they  would  beat  your  armies  by  land,  and  drive 
them  from  their  snores ;  that  they  would  beat  your  fleets  by  sea,  if  they 
met  them  with  equal  force ;  that  the  war  would  finally  end  with  having 
actually  created  a  navy  for  America  and  laid  the  ground  of  a  maritime 
power  equal  to  our  own;  and  that  all  this  disgrace  and  this  future 
danger  would  be  purchased  by  the  people  of  England  by  an  addition  to 
that  enormous  Debt,  which  was  already  so  great  as  to  leave  not  the 
smallest  probability  of  its  suffering  the  nation  to  remain  many  years 
without  a  terrible  convulsion  of  some  sort  or  other. 

I  am  not  relating,  may  it  please  your  Majesty,  any  thing  said  by  me  in 
conversation  ;  I  am  not  referring  to  a  talk  of  a  Cornelius  Agrippa's  man; 
I  am  referring  to  papers  written  and  published,  and  now  making  part  of 
volumes  which  will  be  read,  I  trust,  long  after  I  shall  owe  allegiance  to 
any  body.  1  am  referring  to  that  which  many  thousands  have  in  their 
possession ;  and,  if  I  had  written  it  at  the  end  of  the  war,  instead  of 
having  written  it  before  the  war  began,  the  description  of  the  conse- 
quences could  not  have  been  more  correct  than  it  was  ;  that  war ;  that 
heap  of  disgrace  intolerable,  added  seventy  millions  to  the  Debt,  The 
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interest  of  that  seventy  millions  is,  probably,  equal  in  amount  to  all  the 
tax  which  your  poor  subjects  now  pay  on  their  soap,  candies,  and  leather ! 
It  would  have  been  something1,  then,  to  have  prevented  the  necessity  of 
continuing-  to  impose  these  taxes  ;  and  this,  to  say  nothing-  about  the  dis- 
grace and  the  creation,  the  actual  creation  of  a  great  navy  in  America  ; 
to  have  prevented  the  continuing-  of  these  taxes  would  have  been  more 
than  your  Minister,  Mr.  CANNING,  is,  even  if  he  were  well  disposed,  able 
to  accomplish  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  be  that  life  as  long*  as  it 
may.  It  is  curious  enough,  too,  that  this  very  Mr.  CANNING  treated  with 
the  utmost  contempt,  sent  off  with  the  brightest  of  his  jokes,  all  the  ap- 
prehensions of  danger  from  a  war  with  America.  His  memorable  witti- 
cism on  the  half-dozen  of  fir  frigates  with  bits  of  striped  bunting  flying 
at  their  mast-heads  was,  perhaps,  together  with  other  observations  from 
him  and  men  like  him  in  the  same  strain,  the  real  source  of  all  the  mis- 
chief. This  bantering;  this  contemptuous  talk  with  respect  to  America, 
blinded  the  nation  ;  they  could  see  no  danger  in  a  war  with  such  a  con- 
temptible power;  and,  hence  the  war  was  as  popular  as  it  was  unwise  and 
unjust.  That  war  has  not  even  yet  ceased  to  draw  new  sums  from  us ; 
and,  it  will  continue  to  draw  new  sums  from  us  for  a  good  long  life-time 
yet  to  come,  if  this  system  can  be  kept  on  foot  so  long. 

Many  other  are  the  occasions  on  which  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to 
address  your  Majesty ;  but,  I  beg  to  refer,  particularly,  to  three  letters 
addressed  to  your  Majesty  from  Long  Island,  in  the  year  1819.  In  those 
letters,  I  took  the  liberty  to  explain  to  you  the  nature  of  the  paper- 
money;  to  show  you  how  a  mere  company  of  merchants  had « been 
enabled  to  take  from  you  in  reality  the  greatest  and  most  important  of 
all  your  prerogatives,  the  making  and  issuing  of  the  measure  or  standard 
of  value.  Your  Ministers,  and  this  Mr.  CANNING  among'st  the  rest,  did, 
a  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth  ago,  put  forth  this  very  doctrine  of  mine 
as  their  own.  They  pretended  to  have  discovered,  all  at  once,  that  your 
prerogative  had  been  invaded  ;  but,  they  took  care  not  to  remind  you  that 
this  had  been  pointed  out  to  you  seven  years  before.  In  a  subsequent 
series  of  letters,  published  towards  the  close  of  1819,  after  the  Speaker  of 
the  Commons  had  congratulated  you  on  the  passing  of  Peel's  Bill,  I  be- 
sought your  Majesty  to  believe  that  that  Bill  never  could  be  carried  into 
effect,  without  endangering  your  very  throne.  There  are  the  letters  now  : 
every  line  of  them  is  a,  now,  verified  prophecy  ;  and,  if  your  Majesty 
would  now  condescend  to  read  them  through,  you  must  and  you  would 
exclaim  :  "  Had  I  followed  this  man's  advice :  had  I  listened  to  this, 
"  none  of  the  present  horrible  distresses  and  miseries  would  have 
"  afflicted  my  people,  and  I  should  not  have  been  called  upon  to  issue 
"  something  approaching  to  a  command  to  cause  one  part  of  the  people 
"  to  subscribe  their  money  to  save  another  part  of  them  from  dying  of 
"  hunger." 

In  the  course  of  the  letters  here  referred  to,  I  described  to  your  Ma- 
jesty, all  those  means,  and  the  intention  and  effect  of  those  means,  which 
had  been  made  use  of  to  keep  your  Majesty  at  a  distance  from  your 
people  !  I  described  to  your  Majesty  the  natural  tendency  of  a  regula- 
tion which  prevented  your  subjects  from  approaching  your  person.  I 
described  the  object  of  those  regulations.  I  described  the  intention  of 
the  New  Treason-Bill,  made  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  giving  your  Ma- 
jesty's person  protection  against  your  subjects,  greater  than  any  king 
ever  had  before  your  father ;  and  I  asked  you,  whether  it  were  you  that 
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thought  that  you  stood  in  need  of  this.  I  observed,  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  has  been  made  treason,  high  treason,  to  do  any  thing  in  order  to 
induce  the  two  Houses,  or  either  House,  to  act  against  their  will,  I  ex- 
patiated upon  all  these  things,  and  I  showed  as  clearly  as  day-light,  that 
they  all  arose  from  a  desire  to  play  off  the  King  against  the  people  and 
the  people  against  the  King;  and,  your  Majesty  may,  perhaps,  never 
have  heard  it,  but,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  reformers,  in  all  their 
petitions,  complain  of  a  body  of  men,  who  rule  both  King  and  people  at 
their  pleasure,  who  must  continue  to  do  this,  who  must,  finally,  totally 
ruin  the  people,  and  bring  the  crown  into  jeopardy,  unless  the  King,  on 
his  part,  were  restored  to  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  all  his  prerogatives, 
and  the  people,  on  their  part,  to  a  free  choice,  an  uncorrupted  choice  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  besought  your  Majesty  to 
think  well  of  these  things  while  there  was  yet  time  to  act ;  I  besought 
your  Majesty  to  recommend  by  message  to  the  Parliament,  a  radical  re- 
form of  the  Commons  House ;  so  that,  before  the  paper-money  had 
thrown  all  things  into  confusion,  and  had  produced  general  convulsion, 
the  people  might  be  rendered  patient  and  docile  by  the  confidence  which 
they  would  undoubtedly  have  in  a  House  of  Commons  freely  and  honestly 
chosen  by  themselves. 

For  the  want  of  such  a  House  of  Commons  ;  for  the  want  of  any  real 
power  in  the  people,  in  their  present  unrepresented  or  partially  repre- 
sented state  ;  for  the  want  of  this  it  is,  that  we  now  witness  all  those 
intrigues,  all  that  caballing,  all  that  conflicting  ;  all  that  uncertainty,  all 
that  chopping  backward  and  forward,  both  as  to  men  and  as  to  counsels, 
which  must  now  give  to  your  Majesty  such  exceeding  embarrassment. 
You  have  not  your  people  at  your  back  ;  for,  though  they  are  with  you  in 
their  hearts,  they  have  no  channel  through  which  to  make  their  ap- 
proaches toward  you,  and  no  organ  honestly  to  declare  their  will.  The 
thing  would  be  settled  in  a  moment.  The  choice  of  your  servants,  which 
unquestionably  belongs  to  you,  would  be  the  affair  of  a  day,  without  any 
intriguing,  any  paragraph-grinding,  any  negotiating ;  all  would  be  over 
by  the  declaration  of  your  will,  if  you  had  your  people  at  hand  to  declare 
their  will  too.  Against  King  and  people,  no  combination  or  conspiracy 
could  be  successful ;  but,  as  things  now  are,  it  must  be  extremely  difficult, 
even  for  your  Majesty  yourself  to  be  able  to  foresee  what  is  to  take  place 
as  to  the  appointment  of  your  own  servants,  who  are  to  bear  your  seals, 
to  treat  with  foreign  nations,  to  propose  Bills  to  the  Parliament,  and  to 
do  all  other  important  acts  in  your  name. 

The  present  scene  is  quite  enough  to  convince  any  rational  man,  that 
this  country  must  fall  into  something  very  much  like  anarchy,  unless  some 
very  great  change  take  place  in  the  system  of  governing  the  country,  and, 
particularly  in  managing  its  pecuniary  affairs.  We  are,  now,  at  the  end 
of  a  whole  month  since  a  Prime  Minister  was  appointed,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  month,  it  is  matter  of  rumour  and  guess  of  what  persons  the  Mi- 
nistry shall  consist.  A  great  body  of  great  men,  in  point  of  property  and 
station,  oppose  themselves  to  your  choice.  The  people,  having  no  organ 
through  which  to  make  their  \vishes  known,  are  the  same  as  if  they  were 
dumb.  The  political  parties  shun  Mr.  CANNING  :  all  sides  seem  to  say, 
that  they  will  not  be  under  Mr.  CANNING.  One  of  two  things,  it  appears, 
must  take  place  ;  he  must  give  way  and  go  out  altogether,  or  must  take 
or  keep  an  office  under  some  other  Minister.  That  he  will  do  this,  under 
one  of  those  queer  personages  called  Whigs,  rather  than  under  one  of 
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his  seceding  and  satirising  former  colleagues,  is  likely  enough  ;  but,  even 
this  would  only  show  that  he  can  be  spiteful  though  he  cannot  be  power- 
ful. It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  situation  of  greater  embarrassment, 
greater  peril,  as  to  character,  than  the  situation  in  which  he  now  is  ;  and, 
he  has  not  the  consolation  of  reflecting,  that  this  situation  was  unavoid- 
able. Not  only  might  he  have  avoided  it ;  but,  it  is  clear  that  he  sought 
it,  not  reflecting  that  he  had  not  the  people  at  his  back  ;  and,  above  all 
things,  not  reflecting  that  he  had  a  Debt,  a  dead-weight,  a  poor-rate  debt, 
and  an  enormous  military  establishment  to  provide  for ;  not  reflecting 
(when  he  looked  back  to  the  days  of  Pitt's  triumph)  that  the  nation  was, 
then,  in  a  state  of  prosperity ;  that  it  was  then  really  recovering  from  the 
injuries  of  war  ;  that  PITT  was  a  maiden  politician  ;  that  Pitt  stood  upon 
the  reputation  of  his  father ;  that  Pitt  was  able  to  propose  to  save  mil- 
lions to  pay  off  the  then  trifling  Debt ;  that  the  whole  of  the  taxes  then 
amounted  to  only  sixteen  millions  a  year,  and  that  the  present  expenditure 
cannot  be  faced  with  much  less  than  sixty-four  millions  a  year,  including 
the  expense  of  collection. 

He  did  not  perceive  that  which  I  told  him,  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  would 
perceive,  that,  though  place-hunters  were  still  as  fond  of  salaries  as  the 
sparrows  are  of  wheat,  though  they  have  changed  nothing  of  their  nature, 
they  would  see  that  the  wheat  was  now  beset  with  twigs  covered  with 
birdlime  ;  and  that  they  would  be  as  shy  as  sparrows  are,  when  they 
see  those  twigs  surrounding  the  food  which  they  are  so  anxious  to  get 
at.  We  are  told  of  negotiations  with  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  and 
Mr.  Abercrombie.  Grand  accession  to  a  minister  !  Mighty  rock  of 
strength  ;  but,  even  these  negotiate ;  they  do  not  fly  down  upon  the 
grain  without  hesitation ;  and,  as  to  Lord  GREY,  the  newspapers  tell  us 
that  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  Thus,  that  very  state  of 
things  has  arisen,  which  I  in  my  letters  from  Long  Island  told  your  Ma- 
jesty would  arise.  The  concern  is  become  such,  that  men  will  not  like  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it ;  and,  if  the  seven  ministers  retired  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  getting  out  of  the  concern,  they  acted  a  part  pointed  out  by 
worldly  wisdom,  however  disrespectful  their  conduct  might  be  towards  your 
Majesty. 

If  Mr/Canning  should,  at  last,  form  a  junction  with  the  Whigs,  as  they 
are  called,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  can  carry  nothing  without  such  junc- 
tion, then,  heterogeneous,  indeed,  will  be  the  mass  of  principles  which 
will  here  be  brought  together.  Those  Whigs  must  be  consigned  to  ever- 
lasting infamy,  unless  they  immediately  adopt  measures  of  retrenchment, 
This  word  has  been  constantly  on  their  lips  for  the  last  twenty  years.  As 
great  enemies  of  Parliamentary  Reform  as  their  opponents  ;  as  great 
enemies  of  reformers  as  those  were  whom  they  called  Tories  ;  but,  always 
calling  for  "  economical  Reform  "  ;  always  calling  for  retrenchment  in  the 
public  expenditure.  Mr.  CANNING  just  the  contrary;  defending  every  item  of 
expenditure,  and  carrying  the  extravagance  of  his  language  to  that  extent, 
that  he  asserted,  at  the  opening  of  the  present  Session  of  Parliament,  that 
times  of  national  embarrassment  and  distress  were  suitable  times  for  ex- 
pending large  sums  of  money  on  palaces  and  other  public  works  of  orna- 
ment. He  is  a  man,  who  has  invaribly  defended,  with  every  argument  at 
his  command,  every  species  and  every  degree  of  expenditure ;  and  who 
has,  with  the  most  biting  jests  within  his  reach,  with  all  the  sarcasm  that 
he  could  muster  up,  ridiculed  those  who  called  for  a  husbanding  of  the 
public  resources.  Will  the  Whigs,  then,  join  with  a  man  who  will  make 

VOL.  VI.  MM 
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no  reforms  in  point  of  expenditure  ?  Will  they  keep  in  place  and  keep 
up  the  present  enormous  establishments  in  time  of  peace  ?  Will  they 
suffer  such  immense  sums  to  be  expended  in  the  department  of  ambassadors, 
envoys  and  consuls,  sums  exceeding-  those  expended,  I  verily  believe, 
by  all  the  other  nations  in  the  world  put  together  ?  Will  they  not  over- 
haul this  enormous  dead-weight,  and  condescend  to  let  us  know  the  rea- 
son for  a  man  who  is  a  parson  receiving-  pay,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  mili- 
tary officer?  Will  they  not  call  upon  the  enormously  rich  Church  of 
Eng-land,  to  pay  back  those  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  which 
were  voted  to  that  church  out  of  the  taxes  ?  Will  they  not  institute  an 
inquiry  into  the  cause  of  old  half-pay  officers  being  permitted  to  sell 
their  commissions  to  young-  men,  and  of  the  people  being  called  upon  to 
pay  taxes  to  maintain  the  widows  and  children  of  those  young-  men  ?  W7ill 
they  not  institute  an  inquiry  into  any  of  these  things  ?  Will  they  not 
reduce  the  taxes?  Will  they  not  make  good  any  one  of  the  expecta- 
tions which  they  endeavoured  to  convince  people  that  they  might  enter- 
tain, provided  that  they  came  into  power  ? 

If  they  do  not;  if  they  take  no  step  of  this  sort;  if  they  merely 
come  to  pocket  the  money  that  others  pocketed  before  them,  your  Ma- 
jesty will  have  a  Ministry  more  odious,  more  detested  by  the  people, 
than  any  Ministry  that  ever  existed  since  your  family  came  to  this  throne  ; 
and  the  worst  of  it  is,  it  will  be  called  a  Ministry  of  your  choosing. 
They  will  endeavour  in  vain  to  amuse  us  with  that  very  pretty,  very 
indefinite,  very  unmeaning  word,  liberality.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  this  liberality;  about  liberal  principles,  and  about  the  liberal 
principles  of  Mr.  CANNING  in  particular.  This  is  a  very  fine  word ;  but 
we  must  look  to  the  acts  to  which  this  word  is  applied,  before  we  look 
upon  it  as  characteristic  of  anything  that  is  very  good  to  us.  tn  com- 
mon conversation,  to  be  liberal  means  to  be  generous,  to  be  free  in  letting 
others  share  in  any  good  that  you  possess.  Now,  the  way  for  Mr.  CANNING 
and  the  Whigs  to  show  their  liberality  towards  the  people  of  England  ; 
the  way  to  convince  us  that  this  liberality  is  a  good  thing,  would  be  for 
them  to  begin  by  reducing  their  own  salaries  nine-tenths,  or  there- 
abouts, and  thereby  leaving  more  of  our  money  in  our  own  pockets,  to 
be  spent  by  ourselves.  They  have  two  ways  of  showing  their  liberality  : 
one  by  cutting  short  the  expenditure,  by  giving  less  of  our  money  to 
other  people  than  they  now  give ;  the  other,  by  continuing  to  raise  as 
much  in  taxes  as  ever,  and  to  give,  as  largely  as  they  can,  to  all  manner  of 
persons  out  of  those  taxes  ;  or,  in  other  words,  being  excessively  liberal 
at  our  expense.  This  latter  is  a  species  of  liberality  most  detestable  in 
itself,  loudly  calling  for  our  reprobation,  and  this  is  precisely  that  species 
of  liberality  which,  I  verily  believe,  the  Whigs  most  admire,  and  which  I 
also  believe,  they  would  resolutely  put  in  practice,  and  with  all  the  brass 
not  only  of  conscious  innocence,  but  of  acknowledged  merit. 

If  we  were  to  be  guided  in  our  judgment  by  what  we  hear  and  read 
every  day,  we  should  imagine  that  the  Catholic  question,  as  it  has  been 
called  for  the  last  seven-and-twenty  years,  is  the  great  obstacle  to  Mr. 
Canning's  obtaining  suitable  colleagues.  Those  who  have  any  sense 
know  that  this  is  no  obstacle  at  all ;  that  to  abandon  the  question  would 
be  popular,  rather  than  otherwise  ;  that  it  has  been  abandoned  over  and 
over  again  by  those  who  had  pledged  themselves  to  it ;  that,  after  Pitt's 
famous  shuffle  of  1804,  no  one  can  ever  be  at  a  loss  to  abandon  that 
question,  and  that,  too,  without  the  smallest  scruple  or  the  smallest  dan- 
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ger  of  loss  of  place.  That,  therefore,  may  pass  for  nothing.  That 
keeps  no  man  aloof  from  place,  patronage  and  emolument.  But,  there  is 
another  matter,  a  matter  that  is  never  mentioned  by  any  of  the  political 
expounders  of  these  intrigues  ;  a  matter  that  seems  to  be  as  carefully 
kept  out  of  sight,  the  mention  of  which  seems  to  be  as  sedulously  avoided, 
as  the  mention  of  halters  are  said  to  be  in  a  house  where  one  of  the 
family  has  been  hanged  ;  or,  which,  perhaps,  is  a  still  more  complete 
case,  the  mention  of  which  is  avoided  as  carefully,  with  as  much  anxiety 
as  the  pronouncing  the  word  Portugal  has  been,  during  the  last  four 
months,  avoided  in  the  House  of  Commons,  though  we  have  an  army  in 
that  same  Portugal,  and  though  several  millions  of  our  money,  screwed 
out  of  a  really  starving  people,  have  followed  and  must  follow,  that  army, 
and  for  a  purpose,  which  any  fellow  in  Bedlam  can  explain  as  clearly  as  I 
have,  yet,  heard  it  explained. 

This  other  matter,  the  very  naming  o  fwhich  is  avoided  with  such  tender 
concern,  is,  Mr.  Canning's  one-pound  note  affair  !  Many  of  the  Whigs 
are  very  foolish  men ;  very  shallow  coxcombs ;  but,  there  are  some 
amongst  them  cunning  enough  to  see  that  the  devil  himself  is  safer  to 
face  than  wheat  at  four  shillings  the  Winchester  bushel.  To  face  that, 
your  Majesty's  new  Minister  is  firmly  pledged  ;  for  if  he  persevere  in  the 
bill  which  he  is  pledged  to  persevere  in,  to  four  shillings  a  bushel  the 
wheat  must  come.  The  Whigs  are  also  pledged  to  this  bill :  they  gave  it 
their  support ;  they  urged  the  Minister  on  to  adopt  the  measure.  They 
cannot  retract  without  being  hooted  through  the  world,  and  they  cannot 
go  on  without  blowing  the  whole  system  into  air,  without  demolish- 
ing the  whole  fabric  of  the  paper-money ;  without  spreading  ruin  and 
real  desolation  over  the  whole  country.  They  cannot  push  on  this  bill 
without  ousting  every  man  from  his  estate.  They  will  finally  see  half  a 
million  of  human  beings  in  this  metropolis  without  bread  to  put  in  their 
mouths;  and>  after  having  produced  every  evil  with  which  a  nation  can 
be  afflicted,  they  will  only  have  to  contrive  and  determine  what  they  shall 
do  with  themselves. 

There  are  men  amongst  the  Whigs,  though  I  do  not  believe  Lord 
Landsowne  to  be  one  of  them,  who  would  not  like  to  be  in  place  when 
some  landlord  should  move  for  the  repeal  of  the  Malt-tax  :  not  for  a  pre- 
venting of  the  supplies  from  g'oing  out  of  the  Exchequer,  but  merely  for 
preventing  the  taxes  from  going  into  it.  The  repeal  of  the  Malt-tax  would, 
in  a  very  short  time,  operate  as  a  repeal  of  the  beer-tax,  the  spirit-tax, 
the  tea-tax,  a  cutting  off  the  licenses  for  selling  these,  and,  in  short, 
would  lop  off  twenty  millions  of  taxes  in  a  year.  There  goes  the  sys- 
tem !  There  goes  off  Mr.  Canning  and  his  new  allies  in  a  spare  beer- 
barrel,  sailing  down  the  Thames,  chanting  the  blessings  of  free-trade  out 
of  the  bung-hole !  The  landowners  will  not  stop  the  supplies.  They 
will  not  vote  against  issuing  money  to  pay  the  army  and  the  navy  and 
the  fundholders.  There  they  would  have  the  people  against  them,  for 
the  money  being  in  the  Exchequer,  the  people  would  say,  "  Pay  it  out,  to 
those  whom  you  owe  it  to."  But,  for  a  repeal  of  the  Malt-tax,  all  the  people 
would  be  clamorous.  Everyman  who  brews  a  bushel  of  malt,  and  every 
man,  indeed,  who  drinks  beer,  and,  bad  or  good,  it  is  drunk  by  every  body, 
would  be  for  this  measure  ;  and,  to  this  measure  the  landlords  will  resort, 
to  this  measure  the  landlords  must  resort,  if  Mr.  CANNING  push  on  his 
bill,  or  every  landlord  must  lose  his  estate. 

M  M  2 
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Now,  may  it  please  your  Majesty,  this  is  the  great  matter  of  all.  Your 
Majesty  wonders,  I  dare  say,  what  can  make  any  body,  and,  especially,  a 
Whig-,  backward  to  come  into  office.  Your  Majesty  knows,  from  long 
experience,  that  these  are  gentry  who  have  no  doubt  of  their  talents ; 
that  they  all  look  upon  themselves  as  CECILS  and  WALSINGHAMS  ;  that 
they  think  they  are,  every  man  of  them,  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the 
age ;  and,  that  they  have  great  affection  for  the  public  money,  it  were 
blindness  worse  than  Egyptian  to  doubt.  In  plain  words,  your  Majesty 
knows  that  it  is  just  as  conceited  and  greedy  a  set  as  ever  scrambled  for 
place  or  pelf.  You  must,  therefore,  have  been  very  much  surprised  at 
their  wonderful  abstemiousness  upon  this  occasion  ;  but,  when  you  come 
to  perceive  that  Mr.  CANNING  and  the  colleagues  whom  he  retains  stand 
pledged  to  the  extirpation  of  the  one-pound  notes,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
make  wheat  sell  for  four  shillings  a  bushel,  you  will  feel  less  surprise  at 
this  great  disinterestedness  on  the  part  of  your  own  friends.  If  he  were 
to  break  his  pledge  and  they  to  break  theirs  along  with  him,  their  situa- 
tion would  be  very  little  mended.  The  short  statement  of  the  case  is 
this,  may  it  please  your  Majesty  :  the  wheat  must  come  to  four  shillings 
a  bushel,  or  the  gold  will  go  out  of  this  country,  if  gold  payments  con- 
tinue at  the  Bank.  To  avoid  either,  the  Ministry  may  return  to  paper- 
money  and  legal  tender.  That  would  be  a  breaking  of  the  pledges  of 
Mr.  CANNING  and  his  Whig  associates  ;  but  even  that  would  not  prevent 
a  blowing  up  of  the  paper-system.  Those  who  are  wise,  who  have,  in- 
deed, but  a  very  small  share  of  wisdom,  avoid  touching  any  thing  so 
ticklish  as  this.  Hence  it  is  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  filling  up  the 
offices  :  hence  it  is  that  Lord  GREY  and  others  stand  aloof,  and  wish  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 

As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  Lord  GREY  is  the  most  likely  man  to  be 
able  to  form  a  Ministry  fit  to  effect  any  thing  for  the  good  of  the  country ; 
but,  even  Lord  GREY  can  effect  nothing  without  a  total  blowing  up  of  the 
paper-system.  He  must  take  the  petition  of  the  county  of  Norfolk  in  his 
hand,  he  must  resolve  to  adopt  measures  consonant  with  the  prayers  of 
that  petition  ;  or,  he  is  unable  to  do  any  thing  to  rescue  this  country  from 
its  distresses  and  its  dangers.  I  dare  say,  that  your  Majesty  would  think 
that  I,  now,  for  instance,  would  think  it  a  great  prize  to  be  made  your 
Minister,  and  that  I  should  be  by  no  means  scrupulous  about  the  means 
and  the  terms ;  but,  if  your  Majesty  would  make  me  every  thing  that 
WELLINGTON  was  the  other  day,  and  make  me  as  rich  as  the  CHANCELLOR 
is,  I  would  not  be  your  Minister,  without  your  solemn  assurance,  without 
your  word  as  a  King,  to  stand  by  me  while  I  carried  into  effect  every  pro- 
position, all  and  singular  the  propositions,  contained  in  the  Norfolk  Peti- 
tion. The  truth  is,  self-preservation  would  be  my  teacher  :  if  I,  knowing 
what  I  know,  and  the  nation  knowing  what  I  know,  or,  at  least,  what  I 
have  inculcated  with  so  much  industry  and  earnestness  ;  if  I  were  to  at- 
tempt to  carry  on  the  present  system,  I  must  be,  notoriously,  a  perjured 
counsellor  of  your  Majesty,  and  if  I  were  not  to  be  hanged,  I  should  de- 
serve it.  This  is  the  real  state  of  the  case.  There  are  men  enough,  who 
would  accept  of  offices  upon  the  present  occasion  ;  but,  they  think  as  I 
think  upon  this  all-important  question;  they  are  my  disciples,  though 
they  have  not  had  the  courage  to  avow  it :  still  less  have  they  the  courage 
to  do  or  to  propose  to  your  Majesty  to  do  that  which  they  know  ought  to  be 
done.  They  are  like  proselytes  in  secret ;  they  want  the  courage  to  avow 
their  conviction;  but  they  see  the  danger,  and  they  wish  to  keep  out  of  it. 
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There  is,  therefore,  in  my  firm  opinion,  no  remedy  for  the  evils  that 
oppress  the  country  ;  no  safe  path  for  your  Majesty  to  pursue  ;  no  mode 
of  putting  an  end  to  these  disgraceful  intrigues,  so  embarrassing  to  the 
country  and  so  little  honourable  to  the  throne  :  there  is  nothing,  in  my 
firm  conviction,  short  of  an  adoption  of  the  prayers  of  the  Norfolk  Peti- 
tion, which,  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  has  been  imitated  by  several  other 
counties,  and  by  numerous  bodies  of  men  not  assembled  in  eounty  meet- 
ings. One  of  the  prayers  of  that  Petition  is,  however,  that  there  may  be 
a  constitutional  reform  of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament.  This 
must  be,  too,  a.  precious  measure  ;  it  must  be  a  first  great  step ;  for, 
until  that  step  be  taken,  no  other,  efficiently,  can  be  taken.  Nothing  but 
a  reformed  House  of  Commons  would  be  able  to  effect  the  objects  con- 
templated by  the  petition.  In  such  a  House  of  Commons  the  people 
would  have  perfect  confidence :  all  men  would  submit  to  its  decisions 
without  grumbling  and  without  cavil.  Great  arrangements  are  to  take 
place,  and  must  take  place.  An  adjustment  of  hundreds,  nay,  thousands 
of  millions,  can  never  be  effected  without  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the 
people  at  large ;  and  that  hearty  concurrence  never  can  be  had  unless  the 
House  of  Commons  be  chosen  by  the  people  themselves.  With  such  a 
House  of  Commons  nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  a  perfectly  equi- 
table and  peaceable  adjustment :  this  terrible  load  would  be  shaken  from 
the  shoulders  of  your  suffering  people  :  the  saucy,  insolent  drones  would 
no  longer  devour  the  fruit  of  the  labour  of  the  bees.  The  prayer  of  the 
prophet  would  be  realised,  happiness  would  reign  throughout  the  land, 
crime  would  be  reduced  to  its  ancient  standard  of  quantity,  the  idle  would 
be  punished  with  hunger,  the  industrious  rewarded  with  plenty,  public 
virtue  would  have  its  reward,  and  your  Majesty's  throne  would  be  esta- 
blished in  righteousness. 

And,  as  I  took  the  liberty  to  ask  you,  in  one  of  my  Letters  from  Long 
Island,  why,  why  cannot  this  be  done,  and  that,  too,  immediately  ?  Mr. 
CANNING  has,  it  seems,  a  "  budget"  to  bring  forward.  That  vulgar  word, 
applied  to  so  important  a  concern,  is  truly  characteristic  of  the  whole 
system.  He  has  a  budget  to  bring  forward.  Instead  of  a  budget,  if  he 
were  to  bring  a  message  from  your  Majesty,  recommending  to  the  House 
to  make  a  reform  of  itself,  seeing  that  in  its  unreformed  state  it  appeared 
to  be  unequal  to  the  task  of  rescuing  the  country  from  its  dangers.  If  he 
were  to  do  this,  and  bring  forward  his  budget  afterwards,  the  nation 
would  have  a  much  higher  opinion  of  his  judgment  than  it  now  has.  It 
has  been  a  favourite  assertion  of  his,  that,  be  the  House  constituted  as  it 
may,  it  is  a  House  that  "  works  well."  He  will  not,  perhaps,  find  it  to 
work  so  well,  in  future,  as  he  has  found  it  work  in  past  times  If  he 
get  before  this  House  as  a  Prime  Minister,  and  there  really  appears  to  be 
an  if  in  the  case,  he  will  not  find  it  work  quite  so  smoothly  as  it  used  to 
do.  For  his  own  sake,  therefore,  he  ought  to  endeavour  to  change  it. 
However,  this  is  too  much  to  expect :  he  must  still  contend  for  Gatton 
and  Old  Sarum ;  for,  were  he  to  do  otherwise,  he  would  be  abandoned, 
even  by  the  Whigs. 

After  all,  then,  there  is  no  ground  to  hope  for  a  just  and  peaceable  result, 
except  your  Majesty  be  the  chief  mover ;  and  I  will  now,  in  very  plain 
language,  tell  your  Majesty  how  I  would  act,  the  advice  which  I  would 
give,  if  I  were  in  your  Ministry,  and  being  resolved  to  give  that  advice, 
really  giving  it,  and  standing  by  it,  I  should  not  be  afraid  of  all  the 
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borougbmongers,  botb  the  factions,  everything*  that  could  be  mustered  up 
against  me,  I  would  answer  for  success  with  my  life,  and  I  should  have 
the  inexpressible  pleasure  of  seeing  your  Majesty  the  most  justly  popular 
sovereign  that  ever  reigned  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  My  first  step 
would  be,  humbly  but  most  urgently,  to  press  upon  your  Majesty  the  ne- 
cessity of  issuing  your  Royal  Proclamation,  fully  and  frankly  stating  to 
your  subjects,  the  situation  of  tfee  nation's  affairs  ;  describing  the  several 
evils  that  oppress  them,  and  tracing1  those  evils  to  their  immediate  causes  ; 
then  tracing  them  to  their  more  distant  causes  and  stating  the  great  cause 
of  all  to  be  a  want  of  sufficient  sympathy  and  community  of  feeling  be- 
tween those  who  make  the  laws,  and  those  who  pay  the  taxes  ;  calling 
upon  them  for  mutual  forbearance  towards  each  other  in  their  pecuniary 
affairs  ;  calling  upon  the  rich  to  be  kind  and  benevolent  towards  the  poor  ; 
enjoining  most  strictly  on  magistrates  to  see  the  laws  well  and  duly  en- 
forced, for  preserving  the  lives  and  health  of  the  people  of  the  poorer 
sort ;  promising  to  all,  everything  in  your  power  for  their  relief  and  for 
their  speedy  restoration  to  happiness,  concluding  with  telling  them  that 
you  would  immediately  suggest  to  your  Parliament  to  make  such  a  change 
in  the  representation  as  would  be  likely  to  repair  the  injuries  inflicted 
upon  the  country. 

The  next  step  would  be  to  advise  your  Majesty  to  send  a  message  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  recommending  them  to  pass  laws  for  making 
a  constitutional  reform  of  the  Commons  House ;  observing  to  them  that 
you  had  examined  into  the  source  of  the  evils  which  now  afflict  your  peo- 
ple ;  telling  them  that  history  informed  you  that,  of  all  the  people  in  the 
world,  the  English  people  had  been,  for  numerous  ages,  the  happiest,  the 
best  fed,  the  best  clad,  the  freest,  the  most  virtuous ;  that  a  long  list  of 
melancholy  but  undeniable  facts  now  convinces  you  that  they  are,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  your  still  more  miserable  subjects  in  Ireland,  the 
most  unhappy,  the  worst  fed  and  worst  clad  people  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Telling  them  that  you  had  diligently  inquired  into  the  several 
causes  which  had  produced  this  disgraceful,  this  deplorable  change ;  that, 
when  you  looked  round  the  kingdom,  and  saw,  everywhere,  new  gaols, 
new  modes  of  punishing  criminals :  that,  when  you  saw  that  a  greater 
quantity  of  food  was  allowed  to  the  convicted  felon  than  to  the  honest 
labouring  man,  you  could  not  but  inquire  into  the  causes  of  all  this  misery 
and  degradation  ;  that,  after  long  and  dilig'ent  inquiry,  you  had  traced 
this  mass  of  evil,  this  fearful  change,  this  change  which  seemed  to 
have  destroyed  everything  of  England  but  its  bare  name ;  that,  in  every 
instance,  you  had  traced  back  the  original  cause  to  some  act  or  other 
of  the  Parliament,  That,  to  confine  yourself  to  recent  instances,  the 
miseries  of  the  year  1822,  the  agricultural  distress  of  that  year ;  the  panic 
of  1825  ;  that  these  you  found,  came  immediately  as  the  effects  of  two 
Acts  of  Parliament ;  that,  therefore,  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  there 
must  be  something  wrong  in  the  manner  of  electing  those  who  imposed 
the  taxes;  that  this  had  been  told  you  by  your  people  a  thousand 
times  over  ;  that  Earl  GREY,  then  Mr.  GREY,  presented  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1  793,  in  which  the  petitioners  declared,  that  they 
were  ready  to  prove  at  the  bar  of  the  House  that  a  decided  majority  of 
the  House  were  returned  by  only  one  hundred  and  Jiffy- four  persons- 
that  you  find,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  petition  was  received,  that  it  now 
lies  upon  the  table  of  the  House,  and  that  it  has  never,  from  that  day  to 
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this  been  taken  into  consideration  ;  and  that,  therefore,  you  recom- 
mended to  the  House  of  Commons  to  take,  that  petition  into  their  con- 
sideration, without  loss  of  time. 

There  is  no  man  in  his  senses  who  must  not  be  well  assured  that,  if 
your  Majesty  were  to  take  these  steps,  an  effectual  reform  of  the  House 
of  Commons  would  be  the  certain  and  speedy  consequence.  With  such 
a  House  of  Commons,  and  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  your  Majesty, 
everything*  would  be  speedily  done  which  your  dignity  and  our  happiness 
demanded.  This  load  would  be  taken  from  our  shoulders,  the  uncertainty 
as  to  the  value  of  property  would  cease  ;  your  corn,  like  that  of  your 
ancestors,  would  be  the  only  money  known  to  your  people  ;  wealth, 
wherever  it  existed,  would  be  solid  ;  men  would  seek  to  live  by  industry 
and  not  by  trick;  no  fortunes  of  half  a  million  would  be  made  by  watch- 
ing- the  turn  of  the  market ;  the  cursed  Jews  must  flee  the  land,  or  would 
be  fLing  into  the  sea,  and  England  would  be  once  more  a  really  Christian, 
a  tree  and  happy  country. 

There  are  people,  so  wrapped  up  in  this  Jewish  system  as  to  believe  it 
not  to  be  possible  for  us  to  live  without  it.  The  monster  has  worked  in 
such  a  way  as  to  debilitate  men's  minds,  as  to  make  them  think  corruptly 
from  their  vary  infancy ;  but,  Sir,  every  thing  portends  a  great  change. 
If  not  gentle,  it  must  be  violent ;  and  gentle  it  cannot  be  unless  you  be 
graciously  pleased  to  take  the  lead  in  the  effecting  of  it.  In  such  a 
state  of  things,  a  leader  is  always  wanted ;  a  leader  in  effecting  the 
change.  If  the  leader  be  an  inferior  person,  he  is  very  likely  to  be 
crushed  :  if  a  man  of  high  rank,  he  creates  envy  and  division  ;  but,  if 
the  King  take  the  lead,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousandths  of  the 
people  are  with  him  ;  and  for  this  very  good  reason  :  that,  if  rightly  ad- 
vised, if  he  act  wisely,  he  must  do  that  which  is  for  the  good  of  the  main 
body  of  his  people ;  because,  without  them  he  is  nothing*,  any  more  than 
a  common  man.  This  is,  indeed,  the  great  advantage  of  hereditary, 
kingly  government :  the  King,  and  all  his  family,  and  all  that  are  to 
come  after  him,  have  no  fortune,  no  possession,  not  bound  up  with  the 
fortunes  and  possessions  of  the  people.  Common  sense,  therefore,  in- 
stinct, almost,  leads  the  people  to  think  that  the  King  must  mean  for  the 
best.  In  the  present  supposed  case,  there  would  not  be  a  soul  to  gain- 
say; the  discontented  would  be  so  few  in  number  and  so  insignificant, 
that  they  would  neither  be  seen  nor  heard  of:  the  whole  would  be  set  to 
rights  without  a  single  breach  of  the  peace  proceeding  from  the  change. 
No  rank,  no  class,  no  description  of  persons  would  be  called  upon  for  any 
sacrifices  but  sifch  as  would  be  barely  necessary ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  everything  might  not  be  adjusted  and  the  nation  start- 
ing in  a  new  career  of  prosperity  and  happiness  in  the  course  of  six 
months  from  this  very  day. 

I  do  not  like  to  describe  the  opposite  picture  :  that  of  a  reform  brought 
on  by  dire  necessity  and  originating  in  anoiher  quarter  very  different 
from  that  of  the  King.  If  this  paper-money  system  be  suffered  to  work 
on,  till  it  can  work  on  no  longer;  if  it  produce,  at  last,  so  menacing  an 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  people  ;  if  it  plunge  things  into  confusion  ;  if 
something  very  nearly  resembling  a  dissolution  of  society  take  place  and 
if  reform  then  come  as  a  last  resort,  how  different  will  be  the  situation  of 
us  all,  and,  especially,  how  different  the  situation  of  your  Majesty!  It 
signifies  not  what  may  have  been  the  secret  wishes  of  your  Majesty ;  it 
signifies  not  that  you  may  have  been  friendly  to  reform  in  your  heart  all 
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the  while.  It  signifies  not  what  gratitude  your  people  may  owe  you  for 
the  desires  which  you  may  have  entertained  in  their  favour  :  the  fact  will 
not  be  notorious  ;  your  conduct  will  not  have  been  open  and  your  acts 
visible  ;  you  will  not  have  been  the  leader  in  the  great  work ;  and,  to  say 
nothing  about  dangers ;  to  say  nothing  about  losses  from  such  a  cause, 
why  not  act  now,  and  secure  the  gain  ! 

I  beg  your  Majesty  to  be  assured,  that  nothing  which  man  can  do  can 
preserve  this  paper  system  for  any  great  length  of  time,  in  any  form  or 
in  any  degree ;  that  it  must  come  to  an  end,  and  that  its  progress  to- 
wards that  end  must  be  marked  by  shock  after  shock,  ruin  after  ruin, 
great  misery  here  to-day  and  great  misery  there  to-morrow,  with  a  steady 
and  constant  general  increase  of  poverty,  degradation,  and  crime.  There 
is  no  way  that  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  proceed  which  can  prevent  this, 
if  the  paper-system  be  suffered  to  proceed  to  its  natural  termination.  It 
never  can  end  in  that  way,  without  producing  a  reform  of  the  Parliament, 
or  something  of  a  nature  which  every  good  man  would  wish  to  see 
avoided.  To  the  great,  to  the  monopolizers  of  power,  to  the  seat-sellers, 
the  very  smallest  evil  that  can  happen,  in  such  a  case,  is,  a  radical  reform 
of  the  Parliament.  For  them,  therefore,  it  would  be  better  to  consent 
to  such  reform  now.  To  every  body  else,  and  particularly,  to  your  Majesty 
and  your  family,  beyond  all  measure,  would  it  be  better.  However,  I 
simply  say  what  I  would  do.  Mr.  CANNING,  the  Whigs  (as  they  are 
called),  the  seven  sages  or  whoever  else  may  have  the  power,  must  do 
what  they  please.  Difficulty  upon  difficulty  will  they  have  to  encounter. 
They  will  merit  the  compassion  of  nobody,  and  more  especially  of 
Your  Majesty's  most  faithful  and  obedient 
Subject  and  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 
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(Political  Register,  June,  1827.) 


"  The  Minister  told  us,  that  he  wished  the  debate  on  the  Bullion  Report  to 
come  on,  that  the  matter  might  he  SET  AT  REST.— Set  at  REST!  Mercy  on 
us!  Set  at  REST  !  And  so  said  OLD  GEORGE  ROSE,  too.  But,  what  did  "they 
mean  hy  setting  the  matter  at  rest  ?  Is  it  possible,  that  they  could  imagine, 
that  this  matter, was  to  be  set  at  rest;  that  this  great  question  of  paper-money ; 
is  it  possible,  that  they  thought  that  this  matter  was  to  be  completely  set  at  rest 
by  a  vote  of  their  majority !  No,  no;  this  is  one  of  the  things,  which,  I  thank 
God,  that  band  of  people  cannot  do." — REGISTER,  6th  July,  1811. 


Kensington,  27  f  A  June,  1827. 
MY  FRIENDS, 

I  am  going  to  notice  what  passed,  relative  to  the  paper-money,  during 
the  debate,  or,  rather,  the  talk,  upon  Mr.  DAVENPORT'S  motion  of  the 
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14th  instant,  which  I  mentioned  in  a  former  Register,  but  on  which  I  had 
not  then  time  to  remark  at  any  length.  Mr.  DAVENPORT,  who  is,  I  have 
heard,  a  member  for  some  place  in  the  North,  wished,  it  would  seem,  to 
have  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  distress  of  the  coun- 
try; and,  in  his  speech,  he  expressed  a  most  anxious  desire  to  see  the 
QUESTION  OF  THE  CURRENCY  SET  AT  REST ! 

My  friends,  look  at  the  motto.  There  you  will  see,  that  the  then 
Minister  (little  SNAP  PERCEVAL)  expressed,  just  sixteen  years  ago,  the 
very  same  anxious  desire  ;  and,  you  will  also  see,  that  I  then  told  little 
SNAP,  that  this  was  one  of  the  things  that  his  majority  could  not  do. 
When  PEEL'S  BILL  was  passed,  our  present  profound  Minister  (TEolus 
Canning)  exclaimed  :  "  There,  now  "  (the  vote  of  the  big  House  having 
been  unanimous),  "  the  question  is  SET  AT  REST  FOR  EVER  !"  In- 
deed, he  called  for  an  unanimous  vote,  in  order  that  no  man  should  ever 
again  attempt  to  stir  the  question  !  But,  alas  !  the  question  would  stir 
itself.  And,  in  1822,  it  required  to  be  SET  AT  REST  AGAIN.  Then, 
however,  it  was  done  "  effectually  "  ;  and  Prosperity  Robinson  had  soon 
to  reproach  us  Reformers  with  having  dared  to  suppose,  that  the  big  House 
was  not  equal  to  the  task  of  SETTING  THE  QUESTION  AT  REST !  In 
less  than  sixteen  months  from  the  date  of  this  reproach,  "  late  panic"  came; 
and  that  did,  in  reality,  very  nearly  SET  TH  E  QUESTION  AT  REST  FOR 
EVER  AND  FOR  EVER  !  By  almost  a  miracle  the  thing  escaped  from 
a  total  blowing-up,  which  was  provoking  enough,  after  the  big  House,  after 
the  "Imperial  Parliament''  had,  three  several  times,  set  the  question  at  rest, 
and  once,  at  least,  out  of  the  three  times,  set  it  at  rest,  for  ever  !  After 
"  Late  Panic/'  a  law  was  passed  for  totally  abolishing  one-pound  notes  after 
the  fifth  of  April,  1829.  That  law  is  now  in  force ;  and  that  law  was,  and 
the  Ministers  now  say  is,  to  set  the  question  at  rest  for  ever  ! 

But,  now  comes  Mr.  DAVENPORT,  who  does  not  seem  to  regard  the 
question  as  set  at  rest  at  all,  and  who  wants  to  have  it  set  at  rest  by  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  Of 
Mr.  Davenport's  speech,  I  shall  only  say,  that  it  contained  a  great  num- 
ber of  truths,  every  one  of  which  he  would  have  found,  and,  I  am  sure, 
he  did  find,  stated  more  than  five  hundred  times  over,  in  the  pages  of 
this  Register.  You  must  have  all  most  heartily  laughed,  if  you  read  this 
speech,  to  perceive  that  he  uttered  not  one  single  observation  worthy  of 
being  attended  to,  that  you  had  not  read  in  the  Register  as  often,  per- 
haps, as  you  have  numbers  of  joints  in  all  your  bones.  All  that  he  said 
about  paper-money  augmenting  prices  by  its  increase ;  about  its  dimi- 
nishing prices  by  its  decrease;  about  its  augmenting*,  in  reality,  the  amount 
of  the  taxes  by  its  decrease  ;  all  that  he  said  about  the  silent  robbery 
committed  upon  tax-payers  by  Peel's  Bill;  about  the  real  augmentation 
of  salaries  by  the  diminution  of  the  paper  ;  about  the  fluctuations  in  the 
value  of  property  occasioned  by  the  operations  of  the  Bank ;  every  ob- 
servation, every  word  having  any  sense  in  it,  you  had  read  before,  over 
and  over  again,  in  the  Register.  What  he  was  actually  driving  at,  I  do 
not  gather  from  the  speech  itself ;  but  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  was  present 
and  heard  him,  appears  to  have  thought,  as  we  shall  see  by-and-by,  that 
he  was  making  an  attempt  to  renew  Mr.  Western's  motion  and  project 
about  a  lowering  of  the  standard  of  gold  and  silver. 

Every  thing  said  during  this  debate,  was  so  wide  of  the  mark  of  wis- 
dom, except  by  mere  accident ;  every  project  that  appeared  to  be  afloat, 
was  so  far  from  containing  any  thing  like  an  efficient  remedy ;  and  the 
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several  speakers  seemed  to  have  notions  so  different  from  those  of  each 
other,  that  the  talk  would  be,  by  me,  deemed  wholly  unworthy  of  notice, 
did  I  not  think  it  right  to  put  you  in  possession,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  of 
the  views  which  ihese  people  have  of  the  matter ;  if,  indeed,  they  can  be 
said  to  have  any  views  at  all.  In  this  place  it  is,  that  laws  must  be  passed, 
if  passed  at  all ;  that  laws  have  been  passed  and  that  laws  will  be  passed, 
relative  to  this  paper-money  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  useful  to  know  what 
sort  of  thoughts  are  afloat  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  to  pass  such 
laws.  Mr.  LEYCESTKR,  Mr,  R.  KING,  Mr.  FYNER  (I  suppose  it  should  be 
Fyler),  Mr.  PEARSE,  the  Bank  Director,  Sir  FRANCIS  BUUUETT,  Mr.  MA- 
BERLY,  Mr.  HUSKISSON,  Mr.  WESTERN,  and  Mr.  MATTHIAS  ATTWOOD,  were 
the  speakers  upon  this  occasion. 

Mr.  LEYCESTER  seconded  the  motion.  He  ascribed  the  distress  to  the 
misconduct  of  the  Bank  of  England.  He  was  for  correcting  the  law  re- 
garding- the  currency  ;  but,  did  not  say  how  !  He  was  for  destroying  the 
Sinking  Fund,  and  for  regulating  the  power  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
Mr.  R.  KING  regarded  Peel's  Bill  as  a  robbery  on  l/ic  prospects  of  the 
people ;  but  observed,  that  the  late  changes  in  the  Ministry  had  opened  a 
bright  prospect  for  Ireland  and  for  humanity  in  general.  Mr.  FYLER 
observed,  that  the  real  remedy  for  the  distresses  of  the  nation,  was  a  u-ise 
regulation  of  I  he  corn  trade;  for  that,  high  prices  of  corn  made  high 
prices  for  every  thing  else.  Mr.  Fyler  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  the 
price  of  corn  was  regulated  by  two  things,  and  by  two  things  only  ; 
namely,  the  quantity  of  the  money  in  circulation  and  the  seasons,  over 
the  first  of  which  the  Parliament  have  had  some  control  ;  over  the  latter, 
no  control  at  all ;  and  Mr.  Fyler  may  be  assured  that,  be  the  regulations 
of  the  corn  trade  what  they  may,  the  regulations  relative  to  the  paper- 
money  will  determine  the  price  of  corn,  in  spite  of  all  other  regulations. 
Next  came  Sir  FRANCIS  BURDETT,  whose  speech  I  shall  notice  somewhat 
in  detail ;  because  it  contains  observations  of  a  nature  that  let  us  at  once 
into  the  views  of  this  lauded  Baronet  with  respect  to  the  diminution  or 
augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  paper-money  ;  and  which  also  give  us  the 
means  of  judging  pretty  fairly  of  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  of  his  capacity  to  devise  measures  for  putting  things  to  rights. 
Soon  after  he  began,  he  proceeded  thus  : — 

"  It  was  a  great  fallacy  to  imagine  that  the  question  had  been  set  at  rest.  The 
evil  had  been  brought  upon  us  by  mal-legislatiori,  and  the  question  would  never 
be  set  at  rest  until  the  matter  should  be  settled  on  the  true  and  right  basis.  The 
subject  had  been  at  first  taken  up  by  Mr.  Homer,  and  several  other  persons  of 
great  talent  and  industry,  and  an  elaborate  report  had  been  produced,  and  upon 
the  whole  there  had  been  no  want  of  attention  to  it.  The  subject,  however,  still 
required  examination.  When  the  Bill  of  18J9  was  under  discussion,  it  was  said 
by  several  persons  that  it  v.-as  impossible  the  Bank  could  pay  in  gold.  But  he 
had  then  stated,  that  the  question  was  not  whether  the  Bank  could  pay  in  gold, 
but  whether  the  country  could  bear  that  it  should.  It  now  appeared  that  it  could 
not  at  that  time  immediately  resume  the  cash  payments  without  great  injury  to  the 
country  " 

So,  then,  here  we  have  Mr.  Canning's  great  supporter,  asserting  that 
it  was  a  great  fallacy  to  imagine  that  the  subject  had  been  set  at  rest  / 
This  Baronet  not  only  says  that  the  subject  has  not  yet  been  set  at  rest, 
but  says  that  it  never  will  be  and  never  can  be,  until  it  be  settled  on  a 
true  and  right  basis  ;  of  which  true  and  rig-ht  basis  the  devil  of  any  de- 
scription does  he  give  us.  He  reminds  us  that  there  was  a  Bullion  report, 
many  years  ago,  brought  in  by  Lawyer  HORNER,  and  he  here  says  that 
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Horner  and  those  that  assisted  him.  were  persons  of  great  talent  and 
industry.     Now,  my  friends,  a  man  is  not,  merely  because  he  has  twenty 
thousand  acres  of  land,  to  make  assertions  like  this,  when  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  proof  to  bear  him  out  in  such  assertions.     Horner  and  his 
brothers  of  the  Bullion  Committee  Report,  were  a  covey  of  as  great  block- 
heads as  ever  made  their  appearance  before  the  public.     Great  industry 
the  creatures  might  have,  industry  as  great  as  that  of  ants,  or  of  cock- 
roaches ;  but,  talent  they  had  not,  as  applicable  to  a  subject  like  this,  more 
than  any  pismire  or  any  cock-roach  that  crept  about  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.     Differing  in  everything,  I   hope  in  God,  from  this  many-acred 
Baronet,  I  differ  from  him  more  especially  in  this,  namely,  that  I  delight 
in  producing  proof  of  my  assertions,  while  he  never  attempts  to  produce 
any  proof  at  all.     What,  my  friends,  was  this  "  elaborate  report  "  of  which 
the  Baronet  speaks  as  the  "  product  of  great  talent  and  industry"?     Why, 
Gentlemen,  it  was  the  "Bullion  Report  ":  it  was  a  Report  in  which  Horner 
and  his  associates  recommended  the  absolute  resumption  of  cash-payments 
at  the  Bank,  at  the  end  of  two  years  after  the  winter  of  \  811  :  and  that, 
too,  observe,  though  the   war  should  still  have   continued  \     I  wrote 
"  PAPER  AGAINST  GOLD  "  to  show  to  my  readers  the  folly,  the  madness, 
of  this  proposition.     Events  have  clearly  proved  ;  the  Baronet's  own  state- 
ment now  is  sufficient  to  prove ;  it  is  notorious  that  an  attempt  to  do  the 
thing  ten  years  later  than  Horner  and  his  stupid  associates  recommended 
it  to  be  done,  has  produced  calamities  not  easy  to  be  described  by  tongue 
or  pen  ;  it  was  proved  to  Horner  and  his  set,  at  the  very  time  that  they 
made  their  Report,  that  the  consequences  would  be  just  such  as  we  have 
since  seen  them  be  ;  and,  with  all  these  facts  before  us,  with  all  these 
facts  completely  undeniable,  this  man  of  twenty  thousand  acres,  presum- 
ing in  the  protection  which  those  acres  will  give  him,  stands  up  and  tells 
the  Parliament  that  Horner  and  his  associates  were  persons  of  "great 
talent  and  industry"  \     We  next  come  to  the  eulogium  which  the  many- 
acred  Baronet  is  pleased  to  bestow  upon  himself  \     He  tells  us,  relative 
to  Peel's  Bill,  that,  when  it  was  under  discussion,  some  people  thought 
that  it  was  impossible   for  the   Bank  to  pay  in   gold,  but  that  HE  (now 
mind  him  !);  that  he  THEN  stated,  that  the  question  was  not,  whether 
the  Bank  would  pay  in  gold,  but  whether  the  country  could  bear  that  it 
should.     Well,  this  was  sagacity,  if  it  existed  ;  but,  the  misfortune  is,  that 
it  never  has  had  any  existence  except  in  the  confused  mind  (for  I  will  not 
ascribe  it  to  anything  else)  of  this  ancient  Reformer  and  now  principal 
backer  of  Mr.  Canning.     Never  did  he  say  a  word  of  this  sort,  during  the 
discussions  on  Peel's  Bill ;  never  did  he  object  to  the  Bill,  or  criticise 
the  Bill,  in  any  one  of  its  stages.     Three  years  ago,  when  he  was  finding 
fault  of  the  consequences  of  Peel's  Bill,  Peel  himself  reproached  him  with 
his  dead  silence  during  the  time  that  the  Bill  was  under  discussion  ;  and 
the  Baronet  uttered  not  a  word  in  defence  against  this  charge  of  Peel. 
Here  we  are,  however,  upon  a  question  of  fact :  I  say  that  the  Baronet 
never  opened  his  lips  in  the  way  of  objection  to  Peel's  Bill :  he  says  he 
did  :  let  him  or  some  of  his  base  arid  prostituted  adherents  point  to  the 
day,  on  which  he,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  made  the  objection.     The 
truth  is,  that  the  Bank  Directors,  in  their  memorial  to  the  Government, 
while  Peel's  Bill  was  under  discussion,  said  that  very  thing  which  the 
Baronet  now  says  that  he  said.     It  was  a  good  thing  :  it  seemed  to  be 
going  astray  :  it  seemed  to  be  forgotten  by  its  right  owners  ;  the  Baronet 
as   Lord   of  the  Manor,  has  ''mpounded  it  and  made  it  his  own. — The 
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next  passage  of  this  speech  gives  us  the  Baronet's  notions  of  the  proper 
manner  of  returning  to  cash-payments.  He  tells  us  that  he  does  not 
mean  to  say  that  we  ought  always  to  rest  contented  with  a  depreciated 
currency,  very  far  from  it  (wise  man  !)  ;  but  he  would  return  to  cash- 
payments  gradually !  The  Baronet  is  famous  for  many  things  ;  more 
particularly,  however,  for  his  originality  ;  for  the  newness  of  his  thoughts, 
and  for  the  newness  of  his  manner  of  expressing  them.  Next  to  these 
qualities  in  the  Baronet,  is  his  very  apt  manner  of  timing  what  he  has  to 
say.  Of  all  these  qualities  we  shall  see  a  most  luminous  and  happy  dis- 
play in  the  following  short  passage : 

"  There  was  a  period  during  the  war,  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  when  the 
cash  payments  might  have  been  resumed  without  injury  to  the  country,  but  that 
period  had  not  been  taken  advantage  of.  Mr.  Pitt,  like  many  others,  was  in  a 
great  error  on  this  subject,  and  thought  that  the  question  depended  on  the  balance 
of  trade,  and  that  cash-payments  could  never  be  safely  resumed  till  a  period  of 
peace.  These  notions  had  been  now  exploded ;  but  such  being  Mr.  Pitt's  opi- 
nion, that  accounted  for  the  fact,  that  there  was  no  serious  attempt  to  return  to 
cash -payments  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  The  issue  of  too  great  a 
quantity  of  paper  had  been  an  evil,  but  the  increase  had  taken  place  so  gradu- 
ally, that  the  people  were  not  aware  of  it.  A  rash  step  had  been  taken  in  the 
sudden  resumption  of  cash -payments,  and  those  who  proposed  it,  and  many  other 
able  men,  such  as  Mr.  Ricardo,  had  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  evil  which  followed 
upon  it.  They  said  that  the  change  would  not  make  a  difference  of  more  than 
5  or  10  per  cent.  But  the  difference  was  much  greater ;  for  when  you  contracted 
your  currency  by  fire  millions,  this  made  a  difference  in  the  state  of  prices  to  the 
extent  of  fifty  millions.  Prices  were  diminished,  and  incomes  were  diminished, 
arid  a  very  serious  injury  was  done  to  many  classes  of  the  community.  After 
the  state  of  society  produced  by  the  high  prices,  the  idea  of  payments  in  gold  at 
length  produced  sensations  similar  to  what  the  sight  of  water  occasioned  in  cases 
of  hydrophobia.  He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  we  ought  always  to  rest  contented 
with  a  depreciated  currency.  He  only  said,  that  the  return  to  cash-payments  had 
been  too  sudden,  and  that  the  first  efforts  ought  to  have  been  to  prevent  the  currency 
from  being  further  depreciated,  and  that  the  return  to  cash-payments  ought  to  have 
been  much  more  gradual  than  it  had  been." 

He  does  not  tell  us  at  what  period  of  the  war  PITT  might  have  resumed 
cash-payments  with  advantage.  He  does  not  tell  us  how  it  could  have 
been  done  during  the  war;  how  the  taxes  could  then  have  been  doubled 
by  the  diminution  of  the  currency ;  he  does  not  tell  us  how  the  nation 
could  have  met  an  expenditure  of  more  than  a  hundred  millions  in  gold  ; 
he  does  not  tell  us  how  the  nation  was  to  bear  the  raising  and  expending 
of  more  than  a  hundred  millions  a  year,  with  a  currency  two-thirds  re- 
duced in  quantity :  no  ;  I  will  say  that  for  him,  he  is  not  mad  enough, 
he  has  no  harum-scarum  wildness  mixed  with  the  most  sodden  stupidity  ; 
I  will  say  that  for  him,  he  has  not  enough  of  this  compost  in  his  mind  to 
attempt  to  show  us  HOW  PITT  could  have  resumed  cash-payments  with 
advantage,  Pitt  having  died  eight  years  before  the  end  of  the  war 

But,  we  now  come  to  the  Baronet's  profound  remarks  as  to  the  manner 
of  returning  to  cash-payments.  The  resumption,  according  to  him,  was 
too  sudden.  It  ought  to  have  been  more  gradual.  As  Peel  told  him  three 
years  ago,  he,  if  this  were  his  way  of  thinking,  ought  to  have  said  it  at 
the  time  that  the  Bill  was  under  discussion  ;  and  he  never  said  one 
word  about  the  matter.  Of  all  things  in  this  world,  however,  of  all  the 
thoughts  that  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  man,  the  most  foolish  ;  I  do 
verily  believe,  that  the  most  foolish  of  all  is  that  of  supposing  that  the 
evils  of  resumption  would  be  avoided  by  a  gradual  advance  in  the  work  of 
resumption.  Jf  this  man  of  many  acres  had  read  my  Letter  to  TIERNEY, 
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who  now  sits  cheek-by-jowl  with  him  at  the  back  of  Canning- ;  which  Let- 
ter was  witten  in  Long1  Island  in  the  month  of  July,  1818;  which  Letter 
he  had  had  opportunities  enough  of  reading-  before  Peel's  Bill  was  put 
under  discussion  ;  which  Letter  has  been  republished  by  me  several 
times,  and,  the  last  time,  no  longer  ago  than  the  thirty-first  of  March 
last ;  if  the  Baronet  had  read  that  Letter,  or  had  memory  to  recollect 
what  he  has  read,  he  would,  I  think,  in  spite  of  the  hardihood  communi- 
nicated  by  his  numerous  acres,  have  refrained  from  putting  forth  this 
blundering  stuff  about  a  gradual  return  to  cash-payments.  In  that  Letter, 
I  told  the  old  veteran  politician  and  placeman,  TIERNEY  ;  he  whose  office 
it  now  is  to  supply  us  with  gold  when  we  can  catch  it ;  I  told  him,  "  if  the 
"  paper  be  drawn  in  gradually  the  approach  of  the  misery  and  ruin  and 
"  uproar  will  be  gradual,  that  is  all.  The  want  of  employment  will  come 
"  on  gradually,  but,  it  will  come.  The  convulsion  will  be  the  end  of  the 
"  scene,  but,  there  will  be  a  convulsion."  I  then  proceeded  to  show  to 
my  old  veteran  that  we  had  experience  to  guide  us  as  to  this  matter  ;  for 
that,  the  Bank  had  been  proceeding  gradually,  ever  since  the  termination 
of  the  war.  And,  now,  Daddy  Burdett,  do  pray  answer  me,  and  answer 
me,  with  something  like  plainness,  if  you  can  :  what  do  you  mean 
by  gradual  ?  What  do  you  mean  by  sudden ;  and  what  do  you 
mean  by  GRADUAL  ?  Be  plain,  for  once,  now ;  and  let  us  have 
no  hubble-bubble  stuff,  such  as  we  had  on  the  23rd  of  May.  Do  you  want 
anything  "  more  gradual  " ;  do  you  want  anything  less  sudden  than  the 
provisions  of  Peel's  Bill?  It  was  passed  in  the  month  of  July,  1819;  it 
allowed  FOUR  YEARS  before  the  Bank  was  to  resume  cash  payments. 
And  it  allowed  TWO  YEARS  MORE  to  the  country  bankers  to  take  in 
their  one-pound  notes.  What  do  you  want  less  sudden  or  more  gradual 
than  this  ?  Yet  it  drove  the  nation  half  mad.  Nine  months  before  the 
time  of  full  payment  came,  the  most  efficient  part  of  the  Bill  was  rescinded. 
Prices  got  up  again  ;  but  these  brought  a  "  late  Panic  " ;  and  then  ano- 
ther three  years'  extension  was  given  to  the  tether.  We  have  now  been 
TWELVE  YEARS  at  peace ;  we  have  not  returned  to  cash-payments 
yet.  A  time,  is,  indeed,  appointed  for  returning  to  them  :  that  time  will 
make  the  whole  space  more  than  fourteen  years  ;  and,  yet,  you  find  this 
too  sudden,  and  would  fain  have  it  to  be  more  gradual !  From  such  a 
man,  let  the  stupid  Ricardo  receive  the  praise  due  to  an  oracle ;  let  him 
by  such  a  man  be  called  able;  and  let  the  twattler,  while  he  is  calling 
Ricardo  an  able  man,  say  "that  he  had  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  evil 
which  would  follow  the  measures  that  he  recommended."  One  may  see 
here  that  this  man  of  many  acres  has  been  reading  the  Register  relative 
to  the  effects  of  Peel's  Bill  and  relative  to  the  errors  of  Ricardo  ;  but  one 
may  see,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  memory  is  too  frail  to  enable  him  to  re- 
peat with  fidelity  ;  and  thus  he  makes  wild  work  of  it :  right  as  far  as  his 
reading  will  guide  him  ;  wrong  whenever  he  depends  upon  his  understand- 
ing or  even  upon  his  memory. 

The  next  passage  that  I  shall  quote,  exhibits  the  Baronet  in  a  light  more 
advantageous,  in  some  respects.  His  memoiy  appears  better:  he  trusts 
less  to  his  own  understanding;  repeats  with  greater  fidelity,  and  talks 
less  nonsense. 

"The  mischief  had  certainly  not  arisen  from  over-production,  or  too  much 
wealth.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  war,  commerce  and  manufactures  had  flourished  in  a 
very  high  degree.  What  was  it  then  which  brought  on  the  distress  ?  Nothing  but 
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the  sudden  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  currency.  It  was  then  that  the  agricultu- 
rists were  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress,  and  did  not  know  the  cause.  They  felt 
quite  out  of  their  element,  and  were  like  fish  in  the  channel  of  a  river,  from 
which  the  water  had  been  withdrawn,  gasping  for  breath.  Then  they  solicited 
Corn  Bills  as  a  remedy  for  their  distress,  but  no  relief  could  be  afforded  by  such 
means.  A  free  trade  in  corn,  while  it  would  be  advantageous  to  all,  would  be 
particularly  so  to  the  agriculturists.  It  was,  indeed,  a  great  absurdity  to  talk 
about  prices  at  all,  until  the  currency  should  b*  settled  on  a  proper  and  permanent 
basis" 

Now,  as  to  manufactures  and  commerce  flourishing  up  to  the  end  of 
the  war,  the  people  engaged  in  them  di  d  not  flourish,  at  any  rate,  except 
by  fits  and  starts.     It  was  all  a  commerce  of  trick  and  of  hazard,  and  it 
could    be    no    more   called    flourishing1;    it    could    be    no    more    called 
a   flourishing  state    of    things,  than    the   partial    gain    of    the    lucky 
candidates   in  the   gambling   hells  of  St.   James's    and    Pall-mall   can 
be   said  to  be  a  proof  of   the  flourishing  state    of  things  in  the  said 
hells.     But,  while  we  have  the  Baronet  here  repeating,  with  pretty  great 
fidelity  what    he  has  read  in  the  Register  about  the    folly  of  soliciting- 
Corn  Bills  as  a  remedy  for  the  distresses  of  the  landlords  ;  while  we  find 
him  repeatingwith  fidelity  enough  what  I  have  so  frequently  said,  and  what 
1  said  at  the  time  when  Canning  brought  in  the  new  Corn  Bill,  that  it  was 
absurd  to  talk  about  prices  at  all,  until  we  were  certain  what  the  value  of 
the  money  would  be ;  though  we  find  the   Baronet  repeating  what  I  have 
said  a  thousand  times  about  the  land-people  being  reduced  to  distress 
without  knowing  the  cause  ;  though  we  find  him  commendable  thus  far, 
what  the  devil  does  he  mean  when  he  says  that  the  distress,  which  came 
on,  as  he  says,  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over  ;  what  does   he  mean  by 
ascribing  that  distress  to  a  sudden  alteration  in  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rency?   Why,  man,  you  will  make  me  crazy,  if  thus  you  proceed.    There 
was  no  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  currency  at  the  close  of  the  war.    The 
war  ended  in  the  year  1814,  and,  no  alteration  was  made  in  the  currency 
until  1819  ;  and  even  that  was  not  to  take  effect  until  1823.     The  war 
ended  in  1814,  and  the  Bank-restriction  actually  continued  without  any 
law  at  all  to  alter  it  until  1819  ;  and  even  that  law  was  not  to  have  FULL 
effect  until  1825.     The  Bank  was  to  pay  in  gold  in  1823 ;  but  the  one- 
pound  notes  were  to  circulate  until  18'25.     What  dost  thou  mean,  then, 
thou  man  of  many  acres,  by  talking  of  the  sudden  alteration  in  the  state 
of  the  currency  which  took  place  at  the  peace  ?     Verily,  thy  memory  ; 
thy  historical  knowledge ;  thy  legislative  common-place  book,  are  equal 
to  the  profundity  of  thy  mind  ;  to  thy  penetration  into  causes,  and  to  thy 
foresight  as  to  effects.     Right  worthy  art  thou  of  the  honour  of  being  a 
supporter  of  ./SOLUS,  and  right  worthy  is  yEolus  of  being  an  object  of  thy 
support! — "Glad  of  a  quarrel,"  says  the  poet,  "straight   I   shut  the 
door."     No  quarrel  here,  to  be  sure  ;  but,  glad  am  I,  and  gladder  will 
you  be,  my  friends,  to  see  so  nearly  approaching  the  close  of  this  de- 
sultory, this  hobble-gobble,  this  heterogeneous  and   senseless  harangue, 
which  cannot  leave  off,  it  seems,  without  giving  us,  and  quite  gratuitously, 
the  sublime  notions  of  the  Baronet,  relative  to  the  BANK  CIRCULAR 
recently  put  forth,  upon  which  notions,  when  I  have  inserted  the  passage, 
I  shall  offer  you  a  few  remarks. 

"  The  Honourable  Baronet  then  referred  to  the  letter  lately  published  by  one 
of  the  Bank  Directors,  recommending  the  substitution  of  Bank  of  England  notes 
for  those  of  country  hanks.  Great  fault  had  been  most  unfairly  found  with  this 
gentleman,  because  he  had  put  forth  this  paper,  with  the  view  of  feeling  the 
sentiments  of  the  country  as  to  his  proposition.  He  (Sir  F.  Burdett)  coi  M  not 
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conceive  how  blame  could  attach  to  this  proceeding  of  the  Bank  Director,  if  that 
gentleman  thought  his  plan  likely  to  prove  useful  to  the  country.  The  paper 
itself  was  very  ally  written,  and  full  of  sound,  good  sense.  For  his  own  part,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  happy  circumstance  if  the  paper  currency  could, 
by  such  a  plan  as  this,  be  secured  from  those  perilous  incidents  to  which  the 
paper  of  the  country  bankers  was  liable;  and  this  advantage  would  be  still  further 
augmented,  by  substituting  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  circulation  of 
which  was  immediately  under  the  control  of  Parliament.  The  country  bankers 
issued  with  reference  to  no  principle  but  their  own  private  interests.  But  the 
connexion  of  the  Bank  of  England  with  the  Government  necessarily  compelled  it  to 
regard  higher  considerations  than  those  of  its  own  immediate  benefit.  The  objec- 
tion taken  to  this  plan,  on  the  ground  of  monopoly,  was  misapplied.  Where,  for 
the  sake  of  abundance  of  supply  and  lowness  of  price  competition  was  desirable, 
monopoly  was  undoubtedly  mischievous.  But  in  this  case  the  object  was  a 
small  supply  and  a  high  price,  which  were  the  very  reverse  of  what  was  wanted 
in  ordinary  cases.  The  restoration  of  the  metallic  standard  had  produced  not 
only  distress  in  agriculture,  but  in  all  the  classes  who  were  dependent  on  prices. 
By  the  contraction  of  the  currency  they  had  been  as  much  defrauded  as  the  fund- 
holders  would  if  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt  had  been  reduced.  He  agreed 
that  no  effectual  remedy  could  be  devised  to  remove  the  distresses  of  the  population 
of  England,  while  the  excessive,  influx  continued  from  Ireland :  nor  was  he  altogether 
friendly  to  the  scheme  of  emigration,  by  which  the  most  skilful,  enterprising,  and 
industrious  portion  of  the  population  was  carried  out  of  the  country.  Upon  the 
whole,  as  there  were  so  many  topics,  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  public  welfare, 
which  might  advantageously  be  investigated,  he  should  support  the  motion." 

The  Baronet  is  decidedly  a  friend  to  this  new  scheme  of  the  Bank.   He 
finds  the  paper  to  consist  of  able  writing-  and  sound  good  sense ;  for  his 
own  part,  he  should  be  happy,  he  tells  us,  if  the  paper-currency  could  be 
rendered  secure  by  these  means;   and,  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  he  would 
like  the  paper-money  the  better,  if  it  proceeded  from  a  body  which  is  in 
connection  with  and  under  the  control  of  Government !  It  is  very  curious, 
that,  when  the  Bank  was  established,  every  possible  pains  was  taken  to 
prevent  it  from  being  under  the  control  of  the  Government  ;   and  this  the 
Baronet  would  see,  if  he  would  but  refer  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  itself. 
It  is,  also,  perfectly  notorious,  that  all  the  eminent  men  who  have  written 
in  favour  of  this  banking1  establishment,  have  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  Bank  wholly  independent  of  the  Government.     BURKE  laid  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  the  Bank-paper  would  not  be  worth  a  straw  if  the 
Bank  were  not  completely  free  of  the  control  of  the  Government.     He 
said,  and  he  said  truly,  that   if  the  Bank  were  once   completely  under 
the  control  of  the  Go\7ernment,  Bank-paper  would  be  no  better  than  the 
assignats  of  France.     PAINE  said,  in  answer  to  Burke,  that  the  Bank  ot 
England  was  getting  daily  and  hourly  more  and  more  under  the  contro 
of  the  Government ;  that  its  notes  would,  in  the  end,  be  found  to  be  the 
notes  of  the  Government  itself-,  and  that  it  would  not  at  all  surprise 
him  if  Pitt,  or  some  of  his  successors,  should   PROPOSE  TO  FUND 
THEM,  in  which  case,  he  said,  they  mi^ht  probably  be  worth   about  a 
shilling  in  the  pound ;  and  to  this  it  will  come,  as  sure  as  the  Baronet 
has  lost  the  title  of  "Westminister's  Pride  and  England's  Glory,"  and  is 
looking  sharply  for  another  in  its  stead,  if  this  Bunk-circular  project,  or 
anything  at  all  resembling  it,  shall  be  put   into  excution.     So  much  for 
the  Baronet's  notions  about  the  currency.     Let  us  now,  by  way  of  taking 
our  leave,  come  to  the  close  of  the  passage  that  I  have  just  cited.     After 
all  his  brilliant  ideas  relative  to  the  currency,  he  can  see  no  remedy  for  the 
distresses  of  the  English,  unless  the  excessive  influx  of  labourers  from  [re- 
land  can  be  put  an  end  to  ;  and  yet,  he  is  not  altogether  friendly  to  the 
scheme  of  emigration ;  though,  as  my  readers  must  all  well  recollect,  he  was, 
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only  two  or  three  years  ago,  not  only  friendly  to  the  scheme  of  emigration ; 
but,  wanted  to  have  it  upon  the  "OLD  ROMAN  PLAN,"  my  remarks 
upon  which  caused  as  much  laughter  throughout  the  country  as  was  oc- 
casioned by  that  Intense  Comedy  which  exhibited  DON  QUIXOTE  and 
SANCHO  getting  rid  of  THIMBLE  and  COWHIDE  by  pretending  that  victuals 
was  so  scarce  in  the  country  that  the  village  baker  had  actually  been 
starved  to  death.  What !  and  shall  this  same  man  now  tell  that  same 
assembly  that  he  is  not  altogether  friendly  to  the  scheme  of  emigration. 
For  God's  sake,  good  Mr.  Canning,  do  make  him  a  lord  ;  for,  to  stand 
this,  under  the  title  of  "  Westminster's  Pride  and  England's  Glory,"  is  a 
little  too  much,  even  for  my  patience.  He,  poor  man,  can  see  no 
remedy  now  at  all;  for,  he  can  see  no  remedy  while  the  excessive  influx 
continue  from  Ireland,  and  he  can  see  nothing  but  evil  in  emigration. 
Poor  soul,  he  was  looking  about  for  a  public,  in  vain,  for  a  great  many 
years  :  he  would  have  found  a  public  if  he  had  met  his  constituents  in  the 
open  air  at  Westminster  the  other  day ;  and,  indeed,  he  did  find  a  public 
on  his  own  dunghill  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  on  the  23rd  of  May.  Now, 
however,  that  he  has  found  a  public,  he  can  find  no  remedy  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  that  public.  Formerly,  indeed,  he  had  always  remedies  enough 
at  hand.  He  had  the  one  great  remedy :  the  one  thing  needful,  as  he 
used  to  call  it:  a  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM,  which,  he  said,  would 
put  an  end  to  the  plunder  committed  on  the  public  ;  would  restore  to  the 
people  their  liberties  and  the  right  use  of  their  properties  ;  would  take 
them  from  under  the  domination  of  the  "great  families";  would  tear  the 
leaves  out  of  the  "  accursed  red  book";  would  drive  away  the  herd  of  de- 
vouring encroachers  and  trespassers,  who  were  living  at  the  '*  public 
crib  ";  and  would  do  every  other  thing  necessary  to  make  the  people  free 
and  happy,  and  to  render  the  nation  powerful  and  glorious.  Alas  !  poor 
man,  he  can  see  no  more  of  this  remedy  now  ;  and,  there  he  sits,  at  the 
back  of  Mr.  Canning,  whom  he  calls  his  "right  honourable  friend," 
while  that  "  right  honourable  friend  "  declares  and  vows  that  he  will 
oppose  Parliamentary  Reform  to  the  last  hour  of  his  Parliamentary  life, 
let  it  come  in  whatever  shape  it  may  ! 

After  our  Westminster  Baronet,  came  Mr.  MABERLY,  who  is  reported 
to  have  spoken  as  follows.  The  words  of  this  gentleman  are  singularly 
important.  He  is,  generally,  pretty  well  acquainted  with  facts  connected 
with  the  subject.  As  to  causes  or  consequences,  I  would  not  give  much 
for  his  judgment ;  but  he  is  not  a  loose  asserter,  and  his  facts  are  worth 
attending  to. 

"Mr.  Maberly  was  of  opinion  that  no  sound  system  of  currency  could  be  es- 
tablished, while  the  Bank  of  England  had  the  power  of  contracting  and  enlarg- 
ing the  circulation  at  pleasure.  He  trusted  this  question  would  be  fully  con- 
sidered before  the  Bank  Charter  was  renewed.  Looking  at  the  course  recently 
followed  by  the  Bank,  it  was,  he  thought,  quite  clear  that  one  of  two  things  must 
soon  occur — and  perhaps  before  the  next  Session — either  the  metallic  currency 
would  be  discontinued,  or  we  should  have  another  Restriction  Act.  In  1 825,  it  was 
known  that  the  Bank  were  very  nearly  driven  to  that  measure ;  they  had  hardly 
the  means  of  keeping  open  their  doors  for  six  hours.  As  to  the  Bank-paper,  to 
which  the  honourable  Baronet  had  alluded,  neither  did  he  quarrel  with  the 
matter  of  it ;  but  he  contended  that  when  it  was  publishing,  day  after  day,  in  the 
newspapers,  as  a  Circular  from  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Directors  ought  to 
have  come  forward  at  once  and  denied  its  authenticity." 

There  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  report,  here  ;  because,  discon- 
tinuing tbe  metallic  currency,  and  making  another  Bank  restriction,  are 
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one  and  the  same  thing-.  Most  likely  he  said  that  there  must  be  another 
panic  or  another  Bank  restriction.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  Mr.  Maberly  looks  upon  it  as  impossible  to  carry  the  law,  as  it  now 
stands,  into  effect.  He  seems  to  be  perfectly  convinced  that  a  change  of 
some  sort  will  take  place.  And,  though  Mr.  PEARSE,  the  Bank  Director, 
said  that  he  had  no  apprehension  that  the  Bank  would  be  obliged  to  sus- 
pend cash-payments,  the  reasons  he  gave  were  not  worth  a  straw,  and 
Mr.  Maberly 's  opinion  remained  wholly  unshaken  by  what  this  Bank  Di- 
rector had  to  say.  Mr.  HUSKISSON  talked  about  everything  but  the  thing- 
to  be  talked  about.  He  assumed  (for  it  appears  to  have  been  no- 
thing- but  assumption)  that  Mr.  Davenport  wanted  to  have  adopted 
Mr.  WESTERN'S  Little  Shilling  Scheme.  Having- assumed  this,  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  proceeded  to  make  some  not  very  good-natured  remarks  upon  that 
famous  scheme  of  Mr.  Western,  which,  by  a  curious  sort  of  coinci- 
dence, is,  like  the  bad  copper-money,  of  Birmingham  origin,  the  favourite 
child  of  the  family  of  Attwood,  who  seem  so  uncommonly  fond  of  it, 
that  if  you  do  but  merely  curl  up  your  lip  when  it  is  mentioned, 
they  fly  at  you  as  if  coming  to  tear  your  eyes  out.  Mr.  Huskisson, 
not,  perhaps,  aware  of  this  violent  partiality  for  this  -scheme,  spoke 
of  it  in  the  following-,  it  must  be  confessed,  disrespectful  terms : 

"  The  motion  before  the  House  was  in  reality  an  attempt  to  renew  the  motion 
made  by  the  Hon.  Member  for  Essex  (Mr.  Western)  in  1822.  He  (Mr.  H.)  had 
at  that  time  assigned  at  too  much  length  the  grounds  upon  which  he  opposed 
that  motion,  and  he  should  not  trouble  the  House  with  a  repetition  of  the  argu- 
ments which  he  had  then  used.  If  it  were  wrong  in  the  year  1822  to  depart 
from  the  system  by  which  the  currency  was  settled  in  the  year  1819,  it  would 
be  much  more  wrong,  he  apprehended,  to  attempt  to  unsettle  that  system  in  the 
year  1827.  There  was  no  part  of  his  (Mr.  H.'s)  public  life  upon  which  he 
looked  back  with  more  satisfaction,  than  the  occasion  on  which  he  had  opposed 
the  attempt  of  the  Honourable  Member  for  Essex  to  break  in  upon  the  system 
adopted  in  1819,  by  which  Parliament  was  pledged  not  to  make  any  alteration  in 
the  fineness,  weight,  and  denomination  of  the  currency.  Five  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  House  had  come  to  that  resolution;  and  they  would  now,  in  his 
opinion,  be  guilty  of  something  which  would  almost  amount  to  insanity,  if  they 
were  to  attempt  to  alter  it.  He  should  therefore  give  his  decided  opposition  to 
a  motion,  of  which  the  object  substantially  was,  to  introduce  a  doubt  whether 
Parliament  ought  to  adhere  to  the  standard  of  currency  adopted  in  1819.  No 
measure,  in  fact,  would  be  calculated  to  create  more  alarm  throughout  the 
country  than  the  one  which  suggested  the  probability  of  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Legislature,  either  now  or  at  any  other  period,  to  alter  that  standard.  It 
was  a  proposal  fatal  to  all  the  landmarks  of  property,  and  calculated  to  destroy 
all  the  securities  upon  which  the  interchange  of  property  was  founded." 

For  my  part,  I  was  quite  disappointed  at  Mr.  Huskisson's  saying-  no- 
thing about  the  Small-Note  Bill ;  not  telling  us  whether  "he  and  his  friend, 
Mr.  Canning,  were  still  resolved  to  drive  the  one-pound  notes  out  oj  circu- 
lation !  This  was  what  I  wanted  to  know,  and  not  whether  they  meant 
to  change  the  gold  and  silver  standard.  The  standard  had  nothing-  at 
all  to  do  with  the  present  question.  The  question  was,  whether  the 
Ministry  meant  to  adhere  to  the  law  about  the  one-pound  notes.  The 
standard  may  continue  the  same,  though  the  paper  be  depreciated  ever 
so  much.  It  continued  unaltered  during-  the  whole  time  of  the  Bank 
Restriction,  when  a  guinea  sold  for  eight-and-twenty  or  thirty  shillings 
in  paper ;  and  it  might  continue  unaltered,  though  the  paper  were  ac- 
tually to  become  a  Government  paper,  and  though  a  gold  sovereign  would 
buy  ten  pounds'  worth  in  that  paper.  It  was  not  the  standard  that  was 
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in  question  ;  it  was  the  one-pound  notes  that  were  in  question  ;  but  it 
suited  Mr.  Huskisson  a  great  deal  better  to  talk  about  the  standard  than 
to  talk  about  the  one-pound  notes.  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  is,  generally, 
a  very  mild  and  pretty-spoken  gentleman,  seems  not  to  have  been  aware 
of  the  tender  cords  of  affection  that  he  was  touching  here.  Mr.  Western 
flew  with  parental  solicitude  to  the  protection  of  that  measure  of  which 
Mr.  Huskisson  had  spoken  so  unkindly.  He  said,  that  he  ascribed  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  country  to  Peel's  Bill,  which  had  not  settled  the  cur- 
rency ;  that  the  currency  was  not  now  settled  ;  that  it  was  still  in  a  fluc- 
tuating state  ;  and  that  he  was  satisfied  that  the  country  could  never 
know  prosperity  until  Parliament  retraced  its  steps ;  that  is  to  say,  until 
Parliament  went  back  to  a  paper-money,  not  payable  in  gold. 

But,  if  Mr.  Western  felt  solicitude  for  the  measure  so  disrespectfully, 
and,  I  must  say,  contemptuously  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  what  must 
have  been  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Attwood  !  I  feel  myself  inadequate  to  a 
description  of  those  feelings,  the  effects  of  which  have,  however,  been 
described  by  an  abler  hand.  The  reporter  of  the  Morning  Chronicle 
speaks  of  what  passed  between  Mr.  Attwood  and  Mr.  Huskisson  in  the 
following  words,  which  I  insert  without  any  alteration,  it  being  particularly 
desirable  that  1  refrain  from  meddling,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  a 
matter  so  delicate. 

"  Mr.  ATTWOOD  contended  that  the  whole  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  condition 
and  trade  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  state  of  the  shipping  and  agri- 
cultural interests,  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  had  ascribed  to  different  causes  at  different  times,  all  arose  from 
alterations  in  the  currency.  Not  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  all  the  servants  of 
Government  when  the  standard  of  the  currency  was  altered,  was,  in  his  opinion, 
to  impose  great  additional  burdens  on  all  the  productive  classes.  At  one  time 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  contended  that  distress  was  caused  by  over- 
trading, at  another  by  over-production ;  but,  in  his  opinion,  the  distress,  at 
every  period  since  the  close  of  the  war,  had  been  caused  by  alterations  in  our 
standard  of  value.  It  was  impossible  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  bank-notes  in 
circulation  without  raising  their  value  ;  and  it  was  the  alterations  in  the  quantity 
of  bank  paper  in  circulation  which  had  occasioned  the  variations  in  the  value  of 
the  currency.  The  honourable  gentleman  concluded  by  some  remark  on  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  which,  from  the  honourable  Member  speaking 
from  under  the  gallery,  we  did  not  hear. 

"  Mr.  HUSKISSON  replied,  however,  that  he  never  had,  as  the  honourable 
Member  had  accused  him  of  doing,  treated  the  majorities  of  that  House  with 
contempt.  He  would,  however,  treat  with  sovereign  contempt  the  tissue  of  mis- 
representations which  made  up  the  speech  of  the  honourable  Member,  and  would 
not  trouble  himself  to  contradict  them, 

"  Mr.  ATTWOOD  explained,  and  retorted  upon  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Huskisson)  the  expressions  which  he  had  applied  to  his  (Mr.  Attwood's) 
observations,  desiring  to  assure  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  there  was  no 
degree  of  contempt  which  he  had  thought  proper  to  express — that  he  (Mr.  Att- 
wood) did  not  equally  feel  towards  the  statements  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman." 

Here  ends,  then,  the  efforts  of  this  session  to  bring  the  Ministers  to 
some  explanation  upon  the  subject  of  their  intentions  as  to  the  paper- 
money.  Mr.  Canning  said  nothing;  and,  for  his  own  sake,  it  were  well 
if  he  more  frequently  observed  such  a  line  of  conduct.  From  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson we  should  have  had  something  hold  ;  some  confident  statement,  if 
the  Ministers  had  been  at  all  confident  with  regard  to  the  line  which  they 
intended  to  pursue.  I  am  satisfied  that  they  have  no  such  confidence. 
Schemes  of  all  sorts  are  afloat.  It  is  evident  that  something  is  intended 
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to  be  done  to  take  from  the  country  bankers  power  of  again  plunging  the 
Government  into  so  much  peril.  This  is  apparent  in  all  the  movements 
that  are  taking  place  in  London.  The  talk,  too,  of  a  Finance  Committee, 
early  in  the  next  session  ;  the  Bank  Circular,  applauded  by  so  many  per- 
sons in  Parliament;  and,  above  all,  the  most  terrible  danger  of  another 
panic  ;  every  thing  has  a  tendency  to  make  me  believe  that  some  measure 
or  other  is  in  contemplation,  the  main  object  of  which  is,  to  take  away 
the  power  now  possessed  by  the  country  bankers,  of  plunging  the  country 
into  confusion.  It  is  very  true  that  they  have  that  power ;  it  is  very  true 
that  they  thus  place  the  Government  in  continual  danger;  but  it  is  not 
less  true,  that,  to  get  rid  of  this  danger,  the  Government  must  do  those 
things  which  will,  in  a  short  time,  bring  wheat  down  to  four  shillings  a 
bushel,  Winchester  measure ;  for,  at  this  moment,  nine-tenths  of  the 
currency  of  the  country,  exclusive  of  London  and  its  environs,  is  country 
bank-paper.  Take  away  that  paper,  arid  down  comes  the  wheat  to  four 
shillings  a  bushel.  The  choice,  therefore,  lies  between  constant  liability 
to  panic,  or  wheat  at  four  shillings  a  bushel.  Let  the  Ministers  take 
their  choice ;  and,  choose  which  they  may,  they  have  my  hearty  good 
wishes,  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  whether  they  stand  still  or  whether  they 
move,  their  system  will  go  to  pieces. 

WM.  COBBETT. 


TO   THE    DUKE   OF  WELLINGTON, 

ON  THE  GREAT  GOOD  TO  THE  PEOPLE  IN  GENERAL,  AND  ESPE- 
CIALLY TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  SCOTLAND,  WHICH  WILL  ARISE 
FROM  HIS  MEASURE  RELATIVE  TO  THE  SMALL  NOTES. 


(Political  Register,  July,  1828.) 


Because  'tis  lordly  not  to  pay; 

QUAKERS  and  Aldermen  in  state, 
Like  Peers,  have  levees  ev'ry  day 

Of  duns  attending  at  their  gate. 

A  baited  Banker  sore  desponds, 

From  his  own  hand  foresees  his  fall : 
They  have  his  soul  who  have  his  bonds; 

Tis  like  the  writing  on  the  wall. 

How  will  the  caitiff  wretch  be  scar'd, 

When  first  he  finds  himself  awake 
At  the  last  trumpet  unprepar'd, 

And  all  his  grand  account  to  make  ? 

SWIFT  .  Run  upon  the  Bankers. 


Barn-Elm  Farm,  14th  July,  1828. 
MY  LORD  DUKE, 

It  was  my  intention  to  address  you,  this  week,  on  the  END,  or,  what  I 
think  will  be  the  end,  of  the  paper-money  affair ;  to  lay  before  you,  in 
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detail,  what  I  think  will  be  its  last  workings,  and  to  suggest,  while  we 
have  lime,  the  means  of  bringing  the  country  out  of  confusion,  without 
consequences  very,  very  fatal.  But  there  is  no  very  great  cause  for  haste 
here  :  in  all  probability,  this  subject  will  suffer  no  injury  from  a  week  or 
two  of  postponement.  For  as  long  as  wheat  shall  continue  to  be  higher 
than  four,  or  four  and  sixpence,  the  Winchester  bushel,  you  will  not  listen 
to  my  prescriptions :  when  it  come  down  to  about  that  mark,  you  will  all 
listen ;  and  happy  for  the  country  will  it  be,  if  you  act  on,  as  well  as 
hear,  the  advice. 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  owe  it  to  you  and  to  the  public,  to  produce  the 
proof  that  I  have  in  my  possession,  that  the  measure  which  you  have 
persevered  in  with  regard  to  small- notes,  and  especially  Scotch  small- 
notes  (and  which  I  verily  believe  no  other  man,  now  in  either  House  of 
Parliament,  could  have  persevered  in) ;  I  owe  it  to  you  and  to  the  public 
to  produce  proof,  that  this  measure  is  one  of  the  most  wise  and  most 
beneficial  that  ever  was  adopted. 

I  am  about  to  insert  here  a  letter  from  Scotland,  which,  though  in  a 
humorous  and,  apparently,  fabulous  strain,  does,  I  am  assured,  and  I 
firmly  believe,  contain  the  relation  of  a  real  fact.  This  letter,  the  truth 
of  the  statements  of  which  has  been  vouched  for  to  me,  in  a  letter  written 
to  me  by  a  Scotch  gentleman  in  London,  who  tells  me  that  he  can  swear 
to  the  truth  of  those  statements  ;  this  letter,  together  with  another  that 
will  follow  it,  cannot  fail  to  add,  if  possible,  to  the  strength  of  the  reso- 
lution that  you  expressed,  to  put  an  end  to  the  one-pound  notes,  those 
instruments  of  oppression  the  most  galling  on  the  industrious  part  of  the 
people,  while  they  are  the  cause  of  incessant  danger  to  the  State.  Merely 
as  apiece  of  writing,  this  letter  would  be  worth  your  perusal  :  its  Scotch 
gravity  (dated,  too,  on  Sabbath  morning)  is  exquisite ;  but  it  contains 
truth  the  most  important;  and  you  may,  from  it  alone,  gather  how  popu- 
lar is  the  measure,  to  which  you  have  had  the  courage  to  adhere. 

"  ARBROATH,  SaivbethMornin,  June  22nd,  1828. 

"DEAR  WILLY, — You  are  commin  to  our  help  at  last :  we,  in  this  country,  have 
been  long,  lang  in  shackles  ;  not  of  iron,  or  steel,  or  ony  iether  metal ;  but  we 
have,  for  nearly  a  hundred  years — we,  and  our  fathers,  and  our  fathers'  fathers, 
been  tied  together,  hand  and  foot,  by  nots. 

"Now,  Willy,  I  must  tell  you  a  story.  In  the  year  ninety-three,  my  uncle, 
Andrew  Wilkie,  merchant,  Arbroath,  was  about  to  set  out  for  Rotterdam,  where, 
by  an  article  he  could  purchase  there,  he  could  turn  his  tw all-pennies  into  a 
groat.  Before  his  departure,  a  meeting  took  place  of  all  the  clan  of  Wilkie  in 
the  county  of  Forfar.  My  uncle  Tarn,  and  my  auntie  Tibby,  the  twa  great 
oracles  of  the  faemely,  determined  that  uncle  Andrew  should  go.  This  expe- 
dition, by  which  twa  hundred  and  fufty  pounds  were  to  be  made  a  thoosand,  was 
well  canvassed ;  and,  amongst  other  determinations  of  the  wisdom  of  my  ances- 
tors, it  was  agreed,  that,  in  the  troublesome  times  of  the  French  revolution,  it 
would  be  better  for  uncle  Andrew  to  draw  gowden  guineas  out  of  his  cosh  cruddat, 
than  Banck  nots,  as  mabie  the  Dutchmen  wadna  like  nots.  Application  was  ac- 
cordingly made  to  the  agent  to  the  Bank,  to  write  by  the  first  post  for  twa  hun- 
dred and  fufty  gowden  guineas.  In  the  mean  time,  my  uncle  Andrew  provided 
himself  with  a  dozen  pair  of  new  hose,  and  other  articles  of  substantial  dress  ; 
and,  amongst  them,  a  pair  of  new  corduroy  breeJcs,  with  large  leather  pouches  to 
hand  the  gowden  guineas ;  my  auntie  Tibby  observing,  that  when  uncle  Andrew 
clapped  his  hand  on  his  pouch,  the  Dutchmen  would  hear  the  guineas  clink  ; 
and,  that  the  size  o'  Ms  bree&s  wad  let  them  ken  there  was  better  gear  there  than 
nots. 

"  Sawbeth's  post  arrived ;  and  uncle  Andrew,  anxious  to  set  out  for  Holland, 
went  to  the  agent  after  the  kirk  cam  onto,  to  inquire  if  the  guineas  were  commin  ; 
the  agent  had  nae  answer  from  the  Banck.  Monnanday's  post  arrived,  but  nae 
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wird  o'  the  gowd.  Tiesday  and  Widdonsday's  post  arrived,  but  the  agent  heard 
nae thing  frae  the  Banck.  The  Scotch,  Willy  Cobbett,  are  very  patient.  Poors- 
day's  post  brought  the  answer  for  uncle,  but  not  the  gowd:  it  brought  a  foogce 
warrant  to  a  WRITER  (attorney),  with  instructions  to  apprehend  uncle  Andrew, 
at  the  instance  of  the  two.  kaetioners  to  the  Banck  for  uncle  Andrew's  cosh  crud- 
dat :  for,  you  must  know,  that  every  one  who  obtains  a  cash  credit  with  any  of 
our  Banks,  or  their  agents,  give  the  bond,  in  addition  to  their  own,  of  two  or 
more  approved  and  responsible  persons  as  security  (cautioners)  for  the  re-pay- 
ment of  the  money  {nots)  that  is  advanced  upon  this  blank  cash  credit,  as  it  is 
called. 

"  Puir  uncle  Andrew  never  went  to  Holland  :  the  WRITER  (attorney)  sent  him 
to  the  Tolbooth  (jail  at  Edinburgh),  upon  the  fooga> :  and  the  family  of  the 
Wilkies  have  ever  since  preferred  riots  to  gold!  Auntie  Tibby,  who  is  now  very 
auld,  has,  notwithstanding,  preserved  the  corduroy  breeks  with  the  large  leather 
pouches  ;  for  she  says,  the  riots,  mabie,  may  go  out  of  fashion,  and  THEN  the 
large  leather  pouches  will  be  very  convenient  to  hand  the  gowd. 

"  MARY  HUME,  shopkeeper,  Montrose,  and  Mither  O'JOSEPH,  was  one  of 
the  bail  to  release  my  uncle  Andrew ;  and  as  Joseph  was  then  at  haeme,  you  may 
call  upon  him,  in  one  of  the  squares  of  your  muckle  toon,  and  he  will  tell  you  a* 
the  rest  o'  the  story. 

"  Mr.  Tamson  has  told  your  Parliamenters  in  London,  that  we  Scotch  toddies 
prefer  paper  to  gold.  Don't  believe  him,  Willy  Cobbett ;  he  is  a  leer.  If 
your  Bank  of  England  would  send,  and  why  should  they  not,  its  brenches  to 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen,  and  give  us  the  REAL  option  to  look 
our  beloved  Sovereign  in  the  face  on  gold,  instead  of  handling  Scotch  nots,  without 
the  fear  of  fhefooga,  every  Scotchman,  from  the  laird  to  the  cotter,  would  wear 
large  leather  pouches,  and  it  wadna  be  thought  a  disgrace  to  be  big  about  the 
thighs. 

"  Look  up.  John  Knox,frae  'mang  the  dead  ; 
"  Look  up,  and  shak  your  auld  grey  head  : 
"  Lookup,  the  nots,  can  they  be  fled, 

"  And  gowd  the  go  ? 

"  There's  Willy  Cobbett  and  the  Duke ; 

"  They're  baith  for  gawd,  and  curse  the  Rook  ; 

"  It's  time  that  Scotchmen  in  a  nook, 

"  Haudfust  the  gowd  \ 

"  Guide  day,  Willy  Cobbett,  till  anither  opportunity. — Your  obedient  servant, 

"  AUDEM  DONALDSON. 

"  GLOSSARY. 

"  Twall-pennies — one  penny  sterling,  is  twelve  pennies  Scotch. 
"  Fourpence — is  a  groat. 

"  Foogae  warrant — fugae  warrant,  or,  a  writ  of  ne  exeat  regno. 
<l  N.  B.  Asking   a  Banck  for  gold,  is,  in  Scotland,  a  prima  facie  case,  that  a 
man  means  to  depart  the  kingdom." 

Another  Scotch  correspondent  informs  me,  that,  at  another  place  in 
Scotland,  a  respectable  small  manufacturer  "  was  actually  banished  from 
Scotland  for  urging  a  bank  to  give  him  gold  for  nots."  And  I  repeat  most 
solemnly,  that  two  Scotch  mechanics  informed  me,  in  1823,  that,  for 
urging  a  demand  for  gold,  they  were  taken  up  by  the  police,  and  detained 
some  time,  and  got  no  gold  at  last.  The  letter  of  the  last-mentioned  corre- 
spondent, who  lives  in  London,  and  who  gives  me  his  name  and  place  of 
abode,  is  in  the  following  words  : 

"  SIR, — Living  within  the  sound  of  Bow-bells,  and  having  been  the  constant 
reader  of  your  Register  for  the  last  twenty  years,  there  is  no  subject  you  have 
touched  upon  that  gratifies  me  more  than  your  observations  upon  my  countiy- 
men,  the  Scotch  bankers,  and  our  native  nots.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  have 
a  correspondent  at  Arbroath  ;  because  there  is  a  tale  told  there,  as  connected 
with  asking  to  exchange  nots  into  gold,  that  ought  to  he  told  ;  and,  if  publicity 
is  given  to  that  story,  it  is  probable  it  may  bring  to  light  another  story  of  a 
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similar  sort,  which  happened  at  another  place,  from  which  a  respectable  sma11 
manufacturer  was  actually  banished  from  Scotland,  for  urging  a  bank  to  give  him 
gold  for  nots.  The  agitation  of  this  Scotch  banking  system  will  do  great  good, 
particularly  to  the  Scotch  themselves,  who,  generally  speaking,  have  the  same 
respect  for  their  bankers,  as  prisoners  have  for  their  gaoler  :  they  dread,  hate, 
and  despise  them." 

And  this,  my  Lord  Duke,  is  the  far-famed  and  eternally  eulogised  sys- 
tem of  Scotch  banking  !  No  wonder  that  "  MALAGROWTHER  "*  was 
called  forth  and  hired  to  threaten  the  Government  with  open  rebellion,  as 
he  actually  did,  if  a  law  were  passed  to  put  an  end  to  small  notes  in 
Scotland.  It  was  high  time  for  the  Government  to  put  an  end  to  this  sys- 
tem of  terror  and  of  tyranny,  and  it  has  adopted  an  effectual  way  of  ac- 
complishing the  object ;  namely,  banishing  one-pound  notes  from  Eng- 
gland,  though  the  same  law  ought  to  have  banished  them  from  Scotland 
and  Ireland"  by  direct  means.  However,  the  indirect  will  do  ;  for  if  gold 
be  the  currency  of  JEngtand,  as  it  will  and  must  be  after  April  next,  the 
Scotch  people  will  not  long  labour  under  this  tyrannical  and  barefaced 
robbery. 

The  Scotch  bankers  asserted,  in  their  evidence  that  the  people  preferred 
the  notes  to  gold  ;  but  at  the  very  moment  when  the  audacious  pamphlet 
appeared,  throwing  out  the  menace  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  Scotland, 
the  people  of  PAISLEY  sent  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  praying 
for  a  gold  currency.  These  were  poor  manufacturers,  who  could  not 
be  poorer,  and  whom  the  vengeance  of  the  bankers  could  not  reach ;  but, 
my  Lord  Duke,  the  same  feeling  animated  a  vast  majority  of  the  people 
of  Scotland,  especially  the  people  in  trade,  who  have  actually  been  the 
mere  agents  of  the  banks,  collecting  profits  for  them  and  not  for  them- 
selves ;  and  never  did  Minister  do  a  people  a  greater  favour  than  your 
present  measures,  as  to  this  matter,  will  do  the  oppressed  people  of  Scot- 
land, who  have,  by  sets  of  greedy  paper-money  makers,  been  actually 
withdrawn  from  the  protection  of  their  sovereign. 

Nor  has  it  been  in  Scotland  only  that  this  tyranny  has  existed,  and  still 
exists.  In  Ireland  it  has  been  and  is  much  about  the  same;  and,  in 
England,  very  little  better,  especially  in  parts  distant  from  London. 
The  Rooks  here  hold  the  farmers  and  traders,  and  even  the  clergy  and 
land-owners,  not  in  the  bonds  of  "  cash-credits,"  but  in  those  of  bills, 
personal  bonds,  mortgages,  deposits  of  deeds,  and  of  various  other  sorts. 
Only  think  of  a  fellow  making  paper-money,  and,  by  that  means,  without 
being  worth  a  shilling  in  the  world,  getting'  a  mortgage  on  a  man's  farm, 
and,  finally,  foreclosing  and  actually  taking  it  away  from  him  !  And  this 
has  been  the  case  in  thousands  of  instances".  It  is  no  justification  to  the 
Government  to  say,  that  it  is  the  borrower's  own  fault  :  it  is  not  his  own 
fault  any  more  than  it  is  his  fault  to  drink  poison  that  a  big  brewer  may 
put  into  his  accursed  beverage.  The  law  interferes  here,  and  why  not  in 
the  case  of  bank-notes  !  It  prohibits  the  big  brewer  to  use  the  poisonous 
drugs,  and  even  to  have  them  in  his  possession  :  and  why,  in  a  matter  of 
an  importance  far  transcendant,  are  the  people  to  be  left  without  protec- 
tion from  the  law?  Never,  until  these  latter  days,  were  the  people  thus 
abandoned  to  the  insatiable  maw  of  avarice.  The  King*  was  the  maker 
of  money  for  all  men  ;  and,  when  avarice  began  to  put  in  use  its  inven- 
tion of  notes,  the  law  came  and  forbade  these  to  be  under  the  amount  of 
Jive  pounds,  which  law  was  in  force  until  the  disgraceful  year  1797. 

*  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.— ED. 
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The  Rag-rooks  in  England  have  not  been  so  barefacedly  tyrannical 
as  those  in  Scotland  :  they  have  not  been  able  to  combine  so  completely  : 
the  affair  here  was  too  large  for  that:  there  were  too  many  men  indepen- 
dent of  their  power,  and  too  many  of  unbending  tempers,  to  permit  them 
to  form  a  combination  like  that  in  Scotland  ;  but,  they  have  tyrannized 
to  a  great  extent,  and  especially  over  the  little  farmers  and  traders,  with 
regard  to  whose  affairs  they  have  exercised  a  control  and  a  surveillance 
nearly  equal  to  those  exercised  by  their  brethren  in  Scotland.  They  have 
had  their  runners  to  look  after  the  shopkeepers'  slocks  and  to  wutch  the 
state  of  farmer's  ricks  and  mows  :  the  flail  has  not  been  permitted  to  give 
many  strokes  without  their  knowing  the  reason  why.  These  runners  are 
seen,  even  yet,  in  all  the  fairs  and  markets,  dogging  both  the  buyers  and 
the  sellers ;  watching  all  their  movements,  and  almost  making  them 
"  stand  and  deliver "  upon  the  spot.  In  many  cases  the  Rooks  have 
been,  and  are,  big  brewers  or  gin-distillers.  Judge,  my  Lord  Duke,  of 
the  quality  of  the  stuff  which  the  slaves  under  them  have  been  compelled 
to  retail !  I  know  one  market-town,  which  has  in  it  twenty  public-houses, 
seventeen  of  which  are  the  property,  or  held  in  lease  by,  one  band  of 
Quakers,  who  are  the  only  bankers  of  the  town,  and  who  are  also, 
brewers  and  spirit-merchants  !  They  take  a  bond  from  each  of  the 
seventeen  poor  publicans  who  rent  under  them,  binding  him  to  retail  no 
beer  or  spirits  not  got  from  them  ;  and  I  have  been  assured,  that  they 
make  these  wretches  pay  forty  ]>er  cent,  more  than  the  stuff  could  be 
purchased  at  of  other  persons.  If  Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM  had  got  his 
committee,  I  was  resolved  to  apply  to  it  to  receive  evidence  of  these  facts. 
Here  is  a  whole  town  and  neighbourhood  given  up  to  be  devoured  by 
these  ravenous  Rooks.  In  many,  very  many,  other  cases,  the  Rooks  have 
been  attorneys  \  O,  God !  What  man's  means  or  estate  could  resist 
powers  like  these  united  ?  In  not  a  few  cases  the  Rooks  have  been 
magistrates,  county  as  well  as  corporate.  Is  it  not  to  set  reason  and 
nature  at  defiance  to  affect  to  believe,  that  the  people  could  have  any 
chance  of  happiness  under  such  a  system  ? 

Men  like  Ministers,  who  never  see  nor  hear  anybody  but  the  rich  and 
those  who  think  that  all  is  well,  because  it  is  well  for  them  ;  men  like 
you,  my  Lord  Duke,  who  cannot  possibly  see  anything  but  the  prosperity, 
the  signs  of  which  are  blazing  around  you,  can  have  no  idea  of  the 
oppressions  exercised  on  the  people  by  the  Rooks,  in  the  parts  distant 
from  the  metropolis.  If,  in  the  course  of  your  military  life,  it  have 
happened  to  you,  as  it  has  to  me,  to  see  a  cat  squatting-  down  and  spreading 
out  her  claws  upon  a  parcel  of  cock-ro  ichcs,  you  must  have  observed  how 
the  poor  affrighted  creatures  all  endeavour  to  take  shelter  under  her  belly, 
and  how  they  thus  escape,  while  she  gluts  her  maw  with  those  on  the 
outskirts  that  come  in  contact  with  her  claws.  Thus  the  people,  in  all 
countries,  where  mis-rule  of  any  kind  exists,  fare  less  badly  as  they 
approach  the  seat  of  the  mis- rule.  The  people  of  London  have  known 
comparatively  little  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Rooks  :  they  are  too  numerous 
and  too  thickly  packed  to  be  watched  and  singled  out  :  they  have  had  no 
idea  of  the  slavery  of  their  fellow  subjects  in  the  country ;  and  they  have, 
therefore,  felt  little  for  them. 

And,  my  Lord  Duke,  what  must  have  been  the  power  of  the  Rooks 
with  regard  to  the  political  conduct  and  even  political  opinions  of  men  ! 
I  have  known  scores,  yes,  scores  of  men,  who  have  actually  been 
refused  loans  by  the  Rooks,  because  they  vead  Cobbett's  Register  ! 
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Judge,  then,  to  what  an  extent  this  tyranny  has  been  carried.  To  be 
or  to  be  thought  to  be,  a  reformer,  has  been  sure  to  expose  the  party  to 
the  vengeance,  often  the  ruinous  vengeance,  of  these  usurpers  of  the 
King's  greatest  prerogative.  This  tyranny  has,  however,  worked  for 
good  in  many  cases.  It  has  made  a  great  many  men,  farmers  as  well  as 
traders,  keep  aloof  from  all  Rooks,  rely  upon  their  own  solid  means,  and 
live  with  great  frugality  ;  and  these  men,  many  of  whom  I  personally 
know,  in  every  part  of  England,  now  laugh  at  the  coming  storm,  and 
enjoy,  with  me,  the  confusion  of  the  Rooks,  their  abettors  and  their 
slaves. 

Some  Ministers  have,  I  dare  say,  said,  that,  if  the  Rooks  ruined  men 
for  reading  Cobbett's  Register  and  for  being  Reformers,  they  were 
good  Rooks,  and  merited  the  favour  of  the  Government.  Good  for 
a  while,  my  Lord  Duke  ;  "  strength  in  the  beginning,  but  weakness  in 
the  end ; "  for,  at  last,  the  Rooks,  by  the  use  of  the  very  paper-money 
which  gave  them  the  power  to  check  the  circulation  of  Cobbett's  Register 
and  to  ruin  men  for  being  Reformers ;  by  the  use  of  that  very  paper- 
money,  the  Rooks  have  acquired  the  power  of  shaking  the  Government 
itself;  for  shaken  it  was,  when  we  were,  according  to  its  own  confession, 
brought  to  vfith'm  forty-eight  hours  of  barter,  which  means  a  dissolution 
of  society  and  a  beginning  anew ;  and,  let  me  beseech  you  to  believe, 
that  the  danger  of  shaking  is  not  yet  passed  away.  In  this  case,  as  in 
all  others,  a  just  God  has  decreed,  that  evil  deeds  shall,  in  the  end,  bring 
their  own  punishment ;  and  that  the  oppressed,  if  not  impatient  or 
slavish,  shall  triumph  over  their  oppressors.  How  many,  many  thousands 
of  virtuous  and  patient  and  steady  men,  in  this  kingdom,  will  feel  the 
truth  of,  and  exultingly  say  AMEN  to,  that  sentiment ! 

Before  I  conclude  this  letter,  I  must,  in  justice  to  you  as  well  as  to  the 
people,  and  to  my  readers  in  particular,  look  back  a  little  to  the  year  1826, 
when  the  English  Small-note  Bill  was  passed.  A  circumstance  occurred, 
at  this  time,  which  must  have  convinced  any  man  of  common  sense,  that 
there  existed,  in  fact,  no  such  thing  as  a  convertibility  of  paper  into 
gold  on  demand.  The  old  law  was,  that,  if  any  one  refused  to  give  gold 
or  silver  for  a  note  under  51.  the  refusing  party  was  to  be  brought  before 
a  Magistrate,  and  if  he  did  not  pay  within  three  days,  have  his  goods 
seized  and  sold  to  pay  the  amount.  This  was,  too,  the  law  of  1797. 
But  when,  in  1826,  it  was  proposed  to  revive  this  summary  process  by  a 
clause  in  the  Act  of  that  year,  the  bankers  all  cried  aloud  against  it,  and 
said,  that  no  man  would  be  a  banker  under  such  a  law  !  Why  not  ? 
Many  men  had  been  bankers  under  that  law  for  a  great  many  years.  Why 
not  ?  when,  to  avoid  the  process,  the  banker  had  only  to  pay  in  gold  or 
silver  on  demand :  he  had  only  to  obey  the  law.  But  this  was  precisely 
what  he  wished  not  to  do :  he  wished  to  retain  the  power  of  refusing, 
with  impunity,  payment  to  poor  men  unable  to  go  to  law  with  him  ! 
Flagrant  as  this  was,  the  then  Ministry  had  the  culpable  weakness  to 
yield  to  it ;  the  clause  was  rejected  ;  and  the  poorer  classes  have  remained 
ever  since  exposed  to  the  insolent  injustice  of  these  harpies.  The 
Ministers  proposed  to  make  the  measure  general  for  the  whole  kingdom, 
as  was  pointed  out  by  reason  and  justice  and  even  common  sense.  But, 
the  Scotch  bankers,  aided  by  those  of  England,  who  thought  that  they, 
by  means  of  the  Scotch  notes,  should,  in  the  end,  preserve  their  own, 
obtained  an  exception  for  Scotland  and  Ireland.  This  was  very  weak  on 
the  part  of  the  Ministers,  who  actually  abandoned  their  own  conviction 
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in  consequence  of  the  clamours  and  menaces  of  the  Scotch  ;  and  these 
menaces,  to  which  you,  I  hope  and  believe,  would  never  have  yielded, 
were  the  most  audacious  that  ever  were  thrown  in  the  teeth  of  any 
Government.  How  many  men,  how  many  scores  of  men,  have  been 
ruined  and  brought  to  an  untimely  grave,  on  the  charge  of  seditious 
language  and  incitements  and  designs,  not  a  tenth  part  so  flagrant  as 
those  in  the  pamphlets  of  "  MALAGROWTHER  "  ! 

The  resistance  was  made  "in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Scotland  "  !  It  was 
"  the  people  of  Scotland  that  were  about  to  be  robbed  of  their  currency" ! 
And  Mr.  CURTEIS,  who,  about  two  months  ago,  talked  of  a  motion  for  a 
repeal  of  the  Bill  of  1826,  observed,  that  the  Scotch  people  SAVED  their 
currency  by  coming  forward,  "man,  woman  and  child,  in.  its  defence"] 
O  !  it  was  a  great  shame,  my  Lord  Duke,  that  the  Ministers  did  not, 
upon  that  occasion,  obtain  correct  information  relative  to  the  treatment 
of  the  Scotch  people  by  the  Rooks,  and  relative  to  the  feelings  of  that 
people  on  the  subject.  If  they  had  obtained  this  information,  they  would 
have  prevented  all  the  trouble  that  you  have  now  experienced.  Of  all 
his  subjects  none  stood  so  much  in  need  of  the  King's  protection,  against 
this  monstrous  oppression,  as  the  middle  and  lower  class  of  the  Scotch ; 
and  none  will  be  more  cordially  grateful  to  you  for  the  measure  in  which 
you  have  so  laudably  persevered. 

If  anything,  coming  from  the  partisans  of  paper-money  after  the  paniq 
of  1825  and  1826,  could  surprise  one,  it  would  be  the  praises  bestowed, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  particularly  by  Mr.  HUME,  on  the  American 
banking  system — a  system  of  open,  and  even  avowed  fraud.  The  system 
does  not  produce  panics  there,  because  the  fraud  is  so  open  that  it  deceives 
nobody.  The  notes  pass,  sometimes  at  a  discount,  and  sometimes  not : 
nobody  con/ides  in  any  bank.  There  will  always  be  people  to  borroiu 
anything  that  will  pass  at  any  rate ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  Government 
permit  it,  there  will  always  be  people  to  lend  that  which  costs  them 
nothing,  and  by  the  means  of  which  lending  they  get  hold  of  something 
of  real  value.  Then,  there  are  several  separate  governments,  trying  to 
surpass  each  other  in  "prosperity,"  the  general  Government  having  no 
restraining  power  in  this  respect ;  but  always  taking  care  to  be  paid  ail 
its  otvn  taxes  in  hard  dollars.  It  thus  protects  itself ;  but  the  people, 
happy  as  they  are  on  the  score  of  taxation,  are  scourged  most  cruelly  by 
the  wickedness  or  folly  of  the  State-Governments,  in  permitting  the 
infamous  swindling  of  the  banks,  which  all  break  in  their  turn.  In  1819, 
there  was  a  QUAKER,  named  JACOB  BARKER,  at  New  York,  who  had  a 
bank  there,  and  also  one  at  Newark,  a  town  in  New  Jersey.  His  notes 
of  one  bank  were  signed  with  red  ink,  and  of  the  other  with  black.  He 
broke  at  one,  and  did  not  break  at  the  other ;  Jacob's  red  notes  were 
good,  while  the  black  ones  were  worth  only  one  dollar  for  Jive  ;  and  in 
this  way  I,  as  well  as  many  of  my  neighbours,  took  them  and  passed 
them  !  And,  to  make  the  thing  complete,  he  used,  at  his  red-note  shop 
to  discount  his  black  notes;  and  then,  he  would,  and  did,  discount  his 
red  notes  for  dollars !  But,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  no  panic  comes  to 
endanger  the  Government,  because  the  notes  pass  for  awhile  at  a  dis- 
count, and  they  then  die  away  by  degrees ;  so  that  no  alarm  is  ever 
excited  ;  and  as  to  a  "  run"  upon  a  bank,  no  such  thing  is  ever  heard 
of;  because  there  is  not  the  least  idea  of  ever  getting  hurd  money  out  of 
it,  when  once  its  notes  begin  to  fall  in  reputation. 

Dreadful,  however,  is  the  havoc  of  private  fortunes  made  by  this  sya- 
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tern.  Men's  farms  are  frequently  taken  from  them  by  scoundrels  who 
never  possessed  a  shilling  of  their  own.  Their  practice  is  to  lend  their 
paper,  before  it  begins  to  be  at  a  discount,  to  farmers,  or  owners  of 
houses,  and  to  take,  as  security,  a  mortgage  with  a  judgment  entered  up  ; 
so  that  the  bankers  can,  at  any  moment,  seize  on  the  property ;  and  this 
has  been  done,  in  thousands  of  instances,  while  the  borrowers  were  ready 
to  pay  off"  the  mortgage  in  the  notes  of  the  lenders;  but  which  notes,  be- 
come worth  nothing,  they  had  to  keep,  while  they  had  to  surrender  their 
estates  !  In  short,  this  is  the  great  scourge  of  the  United  States.  The 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  wishing,  in  1816,  to  put  an  end 
to  those  evils,  passed  a  law  to  make  all  bank-notes,  issued  in  future,  worth 
nothing;  that  is  to  say,  to  make  them  no  evidence  of  debt,  and  giving  the 
holder  no  legal  claim  upon  the  issuer.  This  was  expected  to  deter  people 
from  taking  bank-notes,  and,  of  course,  to  put  an  end  to  the  swindling. 
It  had  an  effect  precisely  the  reverse.  New  banks  instantly  started  up  ; 
and,  in  one  particular  county,  called  Fayctte  County  (at  about  250  miles 
from  Philadelphia),  the  swindlers,  who  were  chiefly  Scotchmen  and  En- 
glishmen, stripped  no  small  part  of  the  farmers  of  their  estates.  :jj|The  vil- 
lains themselves  were  compelled  to  decamp ;  but  they  had  transferred 
their  title  to  the  property,  and  they  left  the  law  to  take  its  course ;  and 
thus  were  hundreds  of  families  totally  ruined,  and  bands  of  villains  enor- 
mously enriched,  without  one  single  hard  dollar  ever  having  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  latter. 

The  Legislature  ought  to  have  prohibited  the  issuing  of  small  notes-,  it 
would  have  done  it,  but,  as  several  of  the  members  declared,  it  dared  not : 
the  people  were  too  much  blinded  by  the  love  of  borrowing  and  gambling  : 
they  thought  that  that  was  "  prosperity,"  which  was  only  a  false  glare ; 
and  the  Assembly  could  not  venture  on  the  prohibition,  which,  as  events 
have  proved,  there,  as  well  as  here,  is  the  only  remedy  for  the  evil.  And, 
even  you,  my  Lord  Duke,  would  not  now  have  dared  to  venture  on  the 
prohibition,  if,  fortunately,  the  small  notes  had  not  been  previously 
banished  from  the  metropolis,  leaving  the  Government  immediately  sur- 
rounded by  a  population  who  have  a  currency  of  gold. 

The  evils  of  a  small  paper- money  are  endless  in  number,  and  boundless 
in  their  extent;  as,  indeed,  they  must  be,  when  that  false  and  fraudulent 
medium  causes  the  people  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  impartially  protect- 
ing arm  of  the  sovereign  power,  and  to  be  abandoned  to  the  mere  mercy 
of  selfish  private  individuals.  However,  my  Lord  Duke,  thanks  to  your 
firmness,  this  rag-rook  tyranny  now  approaches  its  termination.  We 
have  a  king  with  high  prerogatives,  given  him  for  the  protection  of  his 
people  ;  and  we  have  a  band  of  fellows,  called  bankers,  who  have,  by  un- 
seen degrees,  been  suffered  to  usurp  the  most  important  of  these  prero- 
gatives ;  and,  besides  the  direct  robberies  in  the  case  of  breaking,  con- 
stantly exacting  a  large  share  of  all  the  profits  of  trade  and  agriculture. 
These  bands  cannot  create  capital  by  their  presses  and  paper.  They  can- 
not thereby  add  to  the  real  capital  of  the  country.  They  create  nothing 
useful,  they  add  nothing  real :  they  invent  a  fiction,  but,  by  the  means 
of  that  fiction,  they  lay  the  whole  community  under  contribution  ;  and, 
whenever  they  carry  the  fiction  beyond  certain  bounds,  which  their  in- 
terest incessantly  prompts  them  to  do,  they  endanger  the  State. 

To  enforce  the  salutary  law  of  1826,  you,  my  Lord  Duke,  were  bound 
by  one  consideration,  which,  with  you,  was  superior  to  all  others;  namely, 
to  prevent  the  overthrow  of  the  State,  which  was  constantly  liable  to  take 
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place,  in  consequence  of  suffering  others  to  usurp  a  great  prerogative  of 
the  King,  whose  just  authority  and  power  it  was  your  first  duty  to  uphold, 
and  from' which  the  safety  of  the  people  was  inseparable.  You  are  told, 
and  it  may  be  so,  and  I  say  it  will  be  so,  that  great  and  terrible  embar- 
rassments, to  some  classes,  will  arise  from  your  measure,  unless  a  great 
reduction  of  taxes  take  place.  But  it  is  for  the  Parliament  to  see  to 
that  :  let  them  look  to  the  ability  of  the  people  to  pay  the  taxes  :  it  is 
your  first  and  imperative  duty,  to  take  care  that  the  people  do  not  suffer 
from  the  mis-use,  or  the  non-use,  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  King. 

1  should  not  do  my  duty,  if  I  were,  on  any  occasion  like  this,  to  omit 
to  state  my  conviction,  that  this  measure  cannot  be  carried  into  effect 
without  dreadful  ruin,  unless  a  very  great  reduction  of  taxes  take  place. 
Knowing  that  what  I  write  is  read  by  a  great  number  of  persons,  who  re'y 
much  upon  my  judgment,  I  should  deem  myself  almost  a  traitor  in  inten- 
tion, if  I  were  to  applaud  this  measure,  without,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
daring  my  opinion,  that,  if  it  be  enforced  without  a  yreat  reduction  of 
taxes,  it  will  lead  to  a  terrible  convulsion.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  am 
convinced,  that  a  return  to  the  paper  would  be  still  more  dangerous-,  that 
it  would  lead  to  a  more  terrible  convulsion  ;  for,  at  any  rate,  this  measure 
will  give  us  A  MONEY  ;  whereas  the  paper  would  leave  us  in  the  case 
of  convulsion,  without  any  money  at  all  ;  the  paper  would  instantly  be- 
come worth  nothing;  it  would  purchase  nothing ;  there  would  be  no  sign 
of  value  ;  and  all  must  be  confusion,  violence,  and  devastation.  So  that, 
in  every  view  of  the  possible,  or  probable,  consequences,  this  is  the  course 
which  duty  to  King  and  to  people  pointed  out  to  the  Ministers  to  pursue. 

Here  I  should  have  stopped  ;  but,  the  newspapers  having  just  brought 
me  a  PROTEST  of  two  peers  against  the  passing  of  that  Bill,  which  I  peti- 
tioned for,  I  think  it  right,  first  to  insert,  and  to  remark  on,  that  PROTEST. 

PROTEST    AGAINST   THE   THIRD    READING  OF   THE  SCOTCH  AND 
IRISH  SMALL  NOTES  BILL. 

DISSENTIENT. — Because,  to  a  ivealthy  and  commercial  State,  encumbered  with 
a  great  debt,  a  paper  currency,  measured  by  a  metallic  standard,  is  the  safest,  as 
well  as  the  most  advantageous  circulation. 

It  is  the  safest,  because  in  times  of  panic,  or  of  adverse  exchanges,  a  metallic 
currency  is  the -.first  to  disappear  and  the  last  to  return. 

It  is  the  most  advantageous,  because,  iu  a  State  so  circumstanced,  ar  extended 
currency  is  an  essential  part  of  the  machinery  necessary  for  production ;  and  to 
compel  the  producer  to  use  a  more  costly,  instead  of  a  cheaper,  circulation,  in, 
the  same  thing,  in  effect  is  to  prohibit  the  use  of  improved  machinery  in  manufac- 
tures or  husbandry. 

(Signed)  FERRERS. 

CARNARVON. 

..  July  9,  1828. 

Now,  let  us  forbear  from  ridicule,  however  strong  the  temptation  to 
indulge  in  it.  This  is  the  first  time,  perhaps,  that  "  wealth  "  and  "  the 
encumbrances  of  great  debt"  were  ever  stated  to  exist  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  in  any  concern,  public  or  private.  To  be  a  "great  debt." 
it  must  be  great  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  the  party  owing  it,  and  if 
it  be  thus  great,  and  if  it  "  encumber"  the  party,  it  remains  for  these 
noble  persons  to  show  how  it  is  possible  for  such  party  to  be  "  wealthy.'' 

For  paper-money  to  be  the  "  safest"  currency  in  times  of  panic  and 
adverse  exchanges,  it  must  be  legal  tender,  and  not  convertible  into  gold 
on  demand.  Then,  indeed,  it  is  safe  from  "  disappearing" ;  but,  these 
noble  persons  say,  that  they  mean  a  paper-money  "  measured  by  a  me- 
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tallic  currency"  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  course,  convertible  into  metal,  if  this 
phrase  have  a  meaning-.  How,  then,  can  it  be  safe  in  "  times  of  panic, 
or  of  adverse  exchanges,"  when  we  all  know,  that,  in  such  times,  metal 
will  instantly  be  demanded  for  it ;  and  that  the  paper  must  come  to 
nothing-?  And,  then,  the  strange  assertion,  that,  in  such  times,  metal  is 
the  "first  to  disappear,  and  the  last  to  return"  !  On  the  contrary,  the 
metal  never  moves;  it  remains  in  circulation  ;  and,  with  it  alone  there 
can  be  no  panics,  and  no  adverse  exchanges  which  it  will  not  soon 
correct. 

What  those  noble  persons  mean  by  an  "  extended  currency,"  I  shall 
not  take  upon  me  positively  to  say ;  but,  from  the  curious  context,  we 
may  gather,  that  they  look  upon  paper-money  as  capable  of  adding  to 
the  power  of  creating  valuable  things;  which,  though  a  very  fashionable 
notion,  is  not,  on  that  account,  less  absurd  and  monstrous.  How  is  it  to 
give,  or  to  add  to  any  such  power  ?  Suppose  (a  case  put  by  me  several 
years  ago)  a  gentleman,  living  in  a  village,  to  issue  in  paper  (in  no  mat- 
ter what  form)  lOO.OOO/.  a  year  for  several  years,  over  and  above  his 
usual  income  and  spendings  ;  and  suppose  it  to  circulate  from  hand  to 
hand ;  no  doubt  that  his  village,  and  the  country  around,  will  wear  the 
appearance  of  greatly  increased  prosperity  ;  that  new  houses  will  rise  up, 
and  all  manner  of  things  called  "  improvements"  But  he  must  do,  at 
last,  one  of  two  things  ;  namely,  break,  and  totally  ruin  and  crush  the 
neighbourhood  at  a  blow ;  or,  pay  off  his  paper-debts  slowly,  out  of  his 
usual  solid  rents ;  and  thus  reduce  the  puffed-up  neighbourhood  to  beg- 
gary, it  being  now  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  those  usual  rents,  which 
benefit  it  formerly  enjoyed.  His  paper-money  has,  indeed,  caused,  for 
a  while,  superfluous  production  of  some  kinds  ;  but,  in  the  end,  it  takes 
just  as  much  from  adequate  production. 

Thus  it  is  on  a  national  scale :  new  streets,  new  palaces,  new  roads, 
new  bridges,  new  canals,  arise  out  of  paper-money ;  but,  at  last,  come 
panics,  come  blowings  up  ;  and,  while  the  nation  is  plunged  into  misery, 
the  smooth  roads,  the  gently  gliding  canals,  the  lofty  domes,  the  bridges 
over,  and  the  tunnels  under,  the  rivers,  these  useless  things  remain,  to 
remind  the  beggared  people  and  the  sinking  State  of  the  cause  of  their 
ruin. 

And,  then,  for  the  analogy  which  these  noble  persons  find,  between  the 
"  machine''  of  paper-money,  and  the  "  machines  employed  in  manufac- 
tures" !  Great  are  the  grounds  for  doubting  of  the  benefits  even  of  these  ; 
but  what  analogy,  good  God,  is  there  in  the  two  cases  !  Paper-money, 
even  according  to  these  noble  persons,  must  rest  on  metallic  money  :  it 
is,  at  best,  only  the  representative  of  the  metal:  in  itself  it  contains  no 
powers  of  production  :  it  must  either  be  wholly  false,  or  it  must  rest  on 
valuable  property  of  some  sort :  the  bits  of  paper  have  no  physical  force 
to  move  weights,  turn  wheels,  or  cause  plants  to  grow ;  whereas  the  ma- 
chines used  in  manufactures  and  agriculture  do  all  these  things  by  the 
physical  force  that  they  bring  to  the  aid  of  man.  The  power  of  paper- 
money  depends  wholly  upon  opinion  :  the  lightest  breath  of  suspicion 
annihilates  its  power;  while  the  powers  of  the  machines  used  in  manu- 
factures and  agriculture  depend  upon  no  opinion,  can  be  weakened  by  no 
suspicion,  are  well  known,  fixed,  and  determinate,  requiring  only  a  due 
application  of  them  to  cause  them  to  produce  their  certain  and  invariable 
effects. 

Thus,  then,  I  have  defended  this  measure,  and,  I  trust,  succcssfullv, 
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against  all  its  opponents,  from  the  very  first  to  the  very  last.  Ever  since 
I  clearly  understood  the  nature  and  effects  of  paper-money,  I  have  ab- 
horred the  accursed  thing-,  and  have  done  everything-  in  my  power  to  rid 
my  country  of  it,  and  of  the  bands  who,  by  it,  fatten  on  the  sweat  and 
blood  of  the  people.  When  the  panic  came  I  rejoiced,  because  I  saw  that 
it  must  lead  to  an  annihilation  of  the  small  notes,  or  to  that  of  the  whole 
system.  That  my  opinion  on  this  subject  might  be  on  record,  I  presented 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  expressing  my  gratitude  to  it  for 
passing  the  Act  of  1826 ;  and  I  now  express  my  sincere  gratitude  to  you, 
my  Lord  Duke,  for  your  firm  adherence  to  that  Act,  and  for  the  passing 
of  the  Scotch  Small-note  Act,  which,  as  you  properly  called  it,  was  a  com- 
plement of  the  former  measure. 

That  the  Rooks,  that  these  bands  of  insolent  blood-suckers,  should 
malign  me  on  account  of  these  my  endeavours,  is  natural  enough,  thoug-h 
they  surely  would  not  do  it,  if  they  knew  the  unspeakable  pleasure  given 
me  by  this  mark  of  their  malice  and  rage  ;  but,  that  the  ministerial  papers 
should,  on  this  account,  pour  forth  abuse  upon  me,  calling  me  a  **  poli- 
tical bloodhound,"  does  not  seem  quite  so  natural ;  unless,  indeed,  on 
the  supposition,  that  the  proprietors  of  these  very  broad  concerns  fear 
that  I  am  likely  to  become  their  rival  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  things, 
after  which  their  righteous  souls  are  continually  thirsting.  You  have 
seized  by  the  throat  a  monster  more  hideous  and  more  destructive  than 
any  that  HERCULES  ever  slew  :  if  you  succead  in  destroying  this  monster, 
you  will  have  the  lasting*  gratitude  of  millions  of  men,  and,  amongst  all 
those  millions,  of  no  man  more  sincerely,  than  of  him  by  whom  you  are 
now  addressed. 

In  appreciating  the  value  of  my  advice,  be  pleased  to  reflect,  for  a 
moment,  on  the  history  and  fate  of  the  SINKING-FUND,  which  I,  just 
twenty-five  years  ago,  proved  to  be  what  I  called  it,  "a  splendid  and  mis- 
chievous humbug,"  and  besought  the  Parliament  to  get  rid  of  it;  for 
which  I  was  denounced,  in  the  fine  old  Anti-Jacobin  s  yie,  as  "  an  enemy 
of  the  country,"  and  that,  too,  in  that  very  House  of  Commons,  where 
the  humbug  has  now  been  put  an  end  to  by  acclamation,  and  one  of  the 
Members  of  which  has  expressed  his  hope,  that  the  MT.TC/.V,  Sinking-Fund, 
will  never  again  be  heard  in  that  House !  Aye,  aye,  Mr.  MABERLY, 
Member  of  the  free  and  independent  borough  of  Abingdon  ;  not  "  in  that 
House,'1  if  you  like ;  but  these  words  must  and  shall  be  again  and  again 
heard,  "  out  of  doors,"  as  the  insolent  phrase  is  :  they  must  be  kept  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  a  people,  brought  to  ruin  and  beggary,  during'  the  exist- 
ence of  a  House  of  Commons  that  CANNING  told  us  "  worked  weli" ;  and 
that  Mr.  ROBINSON  told  us,  caused  blessings  to  be  poured  out  upon  us, 
"  from  the  portals  of  an  ancient  constitutional  monarchy."  This  was  one 
of  the  great  props  of  the  paper-money  monopoly  and  fraud,  which  will 
not  long  survive  this  once  splendid  and  applauded,  but  now  begg-arly  and 
despised,  humbug. 

In  conclusion  of  this  too  long  letter,  let  me  beseech  you  to  mark  the 
rage  which  the  Rooks  evince  against  you.  Their  years  of  abuse  on  me 
they  could  safely  indulge  in,  and  be,  at  the  same  time,  the  greatest 
cowards  on  earth  ;  but  to  say,  and  in  print  too,  as  one  of  them  lately  did, 
in  the  GLOBE  newspaper,  under  the  name  of  "  A  SCOTCH  BANKER,"  that, 
if  you  persevered  in  the  Act  of  1826,*  "the  revolutionary  axe,  or  a 

*  7  Geo,  IV.  c.  6.— ED. 
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cross-road  grave,  would  be  your  fate,"  was  indicative  of  that  sort  of  fury 
and  despair  which  fill  the  bosom  of  the  tigress,  when  she  sees  both  her 
prey  and  her  young-  snatched  away,  while  the  toils  or  the  bullet  has  de- 
prived her  of  the  power  of  revenge.  Safely  may  you  set  at  defiance  the 
wrath  of  these  bands  of  tame  cheaters,  at  whose  fall  all  good  men  will 
rejoice,  while  all  sensible  and  just  men  will  remember  that,  from  this 
cruel  scourge,  the  nation  owes  its  deliverance  to  you. 

WM.  COBBETT. 


TO  THE  COBBETTITES, 

ON  THEIR  PRESENT  TRIUMPH  OVER  THEIR  STUPID,  BASE 
AND  MALIGNANT  ENEMIES. 


(Political  Register,  October,  1829.) 


"  Let  the  fools  and  knaves  rail  on,  I  know  that  I  am  pursuing  the  thorny  path  ; 
I  know  that  I  am  to  endure  everything  that  envy  and  hatred,  backed  by  un- 
bounded power,  can  suggest  and  execute  ;  I  know  that  I  have  to  encounter  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  of  every  description ;  but  I  also  know,  that  God,  in  his  good- 
ness, has  been  pleased  to  give  me  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body ;  I  know  that  I 
am  pursuing  the  path  of  wisdom  and  truth  as  well  as  of  thorns;  I  know  that  that 
time,  which  I  pray  God  to  give  me,  will  bring  me  a  triumph  over  all  my  unjust 
and.  savage  foes<  and  that  I  shall  laugh  when  their  knees  will  be  knocking 
together,  and  '  mock  when  their  fear  cometh.' " — Register,  State  Prison,  Newgate, 
IQth  August,  1810. 


MY  FRIENDS,  Barn- Elm  Farm,  I4tk  October,  1829. 

Look  at  the  motto,  and  at  its  date.  To  you,  who  in  spite  of  reproach 
and  persecution,  have  remained  firm  by  my  side  through  all  the  dismal 
days  that  we  have  had  to  endure  between  that  date  and  the  date  which 
this  Register  bears,  and  under  which  it  comes  to  your  hand  and  meets 
your  eye ;  to  you  more  especially  I  address  myself  in  this  day  of  our 
triumph  ;  this  day  of  just  judgment  on  our  foul,  now-fallen  and  once-in- 
solent foes,  of  whom,  in  the  same  Register,  I  said  :  "  O  !  how  just  will 
"  be  their  punishment !  They  think,  stupid  as  well  as  malicious  beasts, 
"  that  their  turn  is  never  to  come.  By  and  by  they  will  begin  to  reflect 
"  upon  the  past.  No:  they  will  not  do  that:  they  will  still  persevere. 
"  They  will  go  on  to  the  last  with  their  insolent  accusations  against  me, 
"  and  against  all  those  who  doubt  of  the  goodness  of  that  system,  which 
"  will  have  plunged  them  into  alarms  and  distresses.  Let  them  !  Let 
'*  them  go  on.  Let  them,  since  nothing  has  in  so  long  a  time  been  able 
"  to  mollify  their  malignity,  be  caught  at  last,  with  curses  on  their  lips. 
"  Let  them,  as  the  thing  comes  on,  fry  with  the  continual  vexation  that 
"  it  will  not  fail  to  engender;  and  at  last,  let  them  be  smothered  with  the 
"  overflowings  of  their  own  gall  "I  AMEN!  Will  you  all,  with  a 
hearty  good  will,  respond  now  at  nineteen  years  distance  from  the  day  of 
the  denunciation  ;  for  to  you,  these  have  been  nineteen  years  of  insolent 
reproach  and  of  base  persecution  ;  nineteen  years  of  efforts  to  cause  your 
ruin,  the  destruction  of  you  and  your  families,  for  no  reason  on  earth  but 
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that  you  adhered  to  truth  and  to  me.  And  shall  we  not  now  triumph  ; 
shall  we  not  now  feel  delight ;  shall  we  not  now  express  our  satisfaction 
that  events  have  brought  our  base  and  cruel  foes  on  their  knees  ;  shall  we 
not  call  aloud  to  the  whole  world  to  witness  this  result  of  our  long-fought 
battle  ;  this  victory  gained  by  our  wisdom,  our  industry,  our  courage,  our 
matchless  perseverance?  Shall  we  be  hypocrites  enough  to  affect  not  to 
feel  pleasure  ;  shall  we  be  poltroons  enough  to  suppress  an  expression  of 
it  ?  Shall  we  now  affect  forgetfulness  of  our  long-endured  wrongs  ;  shall 
we  accept  of  the  caresses  of  now-impotent  malice  ;  shall  we  tarnish  our 
fair  fame  by  a  compromise  with  infamy  in  its  agony ;  shall  we,  by  dis- 
guising our  exultation,  diminish  the  humiliation  of  those  at  whose  dismay 
and  degradation  honest  nature  bids  us  rejoice  !  O,  God !  to  whose 
health-giving  hand  I  owe  so  much,  keep  the  coward  thought  from  enter- 
ing my  heart ! 

O,  no  !  The  whole  world  shall  hear  of,  and  all  the  good  part  of  it  shall 
exult  at,  our  triumph  ;  for,  against  the  evil  of  tremendous  power  to  con- 
tend with,  we  have  the  good  of  perfect  notoriety  :  our  foes  have  been  the 
most  powerful  in  the  world,  but  they  are  also  the  best  known.  They  were 
pround  of  the  eminence  from  which  they  fought  us ;  but  that  eminence 
now  serves  to  expose  their  shame.  Their  troubles  now  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  all  nations-,  and  as  we,  and  we  only,  have  laboured  to  prevent 
those  troubles,  all  nations  must,  and  will,  be  witnesses  of  our  victory  ; 
and  it  is  due  to  you,  as  well  as  to  myself,  to  neglect  no  means  of  insuring 
the  universal  notoriety.  What,  then,  have  been  the  grounds  and  nature 
of  this  warfare  ;  and  how  stands  the  contest  now  ?  As  to  these  grounds, 
I  have,  for  twenty-six  years,  contended  for  the  truth  of  the  following 
propositions  :  — 

1.  That  it  was,  without  producing  general  ruin,  impossible  to  continue  to 

pay  the  interest  of  the  Debt,  in  full,  and  in  gold  of  full  weight  and 
fineness. 

2.  That,  therefore,  there  must  be  either  a  reduction  of  that  interest,  or  a 

small,  and,  of  course,  depreciated  paper-money. 

3.  That  taxation  was  the  great  cause  of  the  nation's  sufferings. 

For  maintaining  these  propositions ;  for  urging  them  on  the  attention 
of  the  people ;  for  persevering  in  these  endeavours,  what  have  I  not  had 
to  endure,  and  what  have  you  not  had  to  endure  for  having*  avowed  your 
conviction  of  their  truth,  and  your  attachment  to  their  author,  whose  now 
long  life  has  been  one  unbroken  series  of  efforts  to  serve  and  to  honour 
his  country,  and  in  whose  hundred  volumes  there  is  not  to  be  found  one 
single  sentence,  containing  precept  or  sentiment  tending  to  make  a  bad 
parent,  a  bad  child,  a  bad  husband,  a  bad  master,  a  bad  servant,  a  bad 
subject ;  and  in  which,  at  almost  every  line,  something  is  not  discovered 
evincing  a  sincere  anxiety  to  mend  the  lot  of  the  least  fortunate,  and  most 
laborious  part,  of  the  people. 

That  such  a  man,  resolving  to  live  on  the  fruit  of  his  own  labours,  and 
to  resist  every  temptation  to  participate  in  the  public  spoil ;  that  such  a 
man  should  be  hated  by  placemen  and  place-hunters,  by  pensioners,  sine- 
cure people,  by  peculators  of  every  name  and  of  every  degree ;  that  he 
should  be  hated  by  all  the  endless  swarm  of  blood-suckers,  from  the  giant 
loan-jobber  and  army-purveyor  down  to  the  killer  of  bugs ;  that  such  a 
man  should  be  abhorred  by  all  these,  and,  indeed,  by  every  other  who  felt 
that  his  meals  consisted  of  deductions  from  those  of  the  payers  of  taxes  ; 
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that  such  people  should  detest,  and  basely  conspire  against  such  a  man, 
and  though,  perhaps,  hating-  each  other,  should  cordially  join  in  efforts 
for  his  destruction :  that  this  should  have  been  the  case  was  natural 
enough.  Nor  were  we  to  be  surprised,  that  the  press,  too  often  under 
the  influence  of  that  envy,  which  is  its  greatest,  though  not  only  disgrace, 
should,  in  many  cases,  have  lent  its  powerful  aid  in  the  enterprise.  But 
that  men,  not  bound  by  any  such  ties  ;  men  who  had  no  real  interest 
opposed  to  my  doctrines  and  endeavours  ;  men  whose  manifest  interest  it 
was  to  attend  to,  to  support  and  to  give  weight  to,  my  exertions ;  that 
such  men  as  these,  and  that,  too,  in  numbers  so  great,  should  have 
volunteered  into  the  ranks  of  my  enemies,  and  should,  in  many  cases, 
have  surpassed  the  natural  foe  in  point  of  black-hearted  malignity,  can  be 
ascribed  to  nothing  short  of  that  innate  baseness,  which  enlists  the  dirty 
soul  under  the  banners  of  power  and  of  wealth,  from  whatever  source 
proceeding,  and  for  whatever  purposes  employed. 

It  is  against  this  combination,  extensive  as  the  air,  destructive  as  the 
pestilence,  that  I  have  had  to  contend,  and  that  you,  in  your  several  cir- 
cles, have  had  to  contend  along  with  me  ;  and  is  there,  in  the  minds  of 
men  or  of  devils,  the  capacity  of  inventing  a  malignant  device,  which  has 
not  been  put  in  practice  against  us  ?  Some  of  these  monsters,  now  that 
they  themselves  begin  to  suffer,  accuse  me  of  "  gloating  on  the  sufferings 
of  the  country."  How  many  years  have  they  gloated  on  our  troubles  and 
sufferings  !  And  that,  too,  without  any  provocation  ;  without  any  cause, 
except  that  we  stated  facts  and  used  arguments,  that  they  were  not  able 
to  deny  or  to  answer  ?  Have  I  ever  had  a  cause  of  sorrow  at  which  they 
did  not  rejoice  ;  have  I  ever  endured  a  wrong  without  their  applauding, 
and,  if  practicable,  cherishing  the  wrong-doer;  did  they  not  vomit  forth 
a  volcano  of  mirth  when  imprisonment  and  exile  were  my  lot ;  did  they 
feel  their  joy  arrested  by  considerations  for  my  wife  and  family  ;  did  they 
ever  feel  one  particle  of  compassion  for  any  one,  male  or  female,  grown 
person  or  child,  that  belonged  to  me  ?  The  history  of  my  life  (which 
shall  assuredly  come  forth  as  soon  as  I  have  the  leisure)  is  the  history  of 
the  baseness,  the  incomparable  baseness,  of  millions  of  English  men,  and 
of  English  women  too  ;  many  of  the  latter  of  whom,  as  they  have,  in  this 
work  of  base  calumny,  vied  with  the  other  sex,  have  now  to  suffer  in  their 
company.  Tell  me  not  of  their  "prejudices"  excited  by  "  misrepresenta- 
tions." The  "misrepresentations"  were  grounded  on  my  writings:  they 
should  have  read  these  :  if  they  did,  their  hatred  was  native  villany  and 
not  "prejudice  ";  it  was  the  antipathy  of  bad  to  good;  and  if  they  did 
not,  they  were  guilty  of  deciding  on  hearing  the  evidence  only  of  one  side, 
and  were  justly  chargeable  with  moral  perjury. 

Such  has  been  the  nature  of  this  long,  and  to  us  perilous,  warfare  ; 
and  now  let  us  see  what  is  the  present  state  of  the  contest.  During  the 
more  than  twenty  years  of  its  duration,  speech-makers,  writers  in  all 
shapes,  ministers,  parliaments,  have  been  speaking,  writing,  resolving  and 
enacting,  in  hostility  to  my  three  propositions  ;  and,  as  it  were,  for  the 
express,  and  even  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  them  the  lie.  At  times  they 
have  thought  that  they  had  succeeded ;  and  then,  O  God  !  how  they 
shouted,  how  they  have  exulted  !  Manreuvre  after  manoeuvre  have  they 
tried  ;  but  always,  at  every  trial,  losing  more  and  more  ground ;  till  at 
last,  hemmed  up  by  their  own  movements,  they  are  compelled  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  general  ruin,  or  to  yield  to  that  very  opponent,  whom 
they  have  always  affected  to  despise  j  and  this,  too,  while  having  at  their 
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head  a  chief  who  has,  for  years,  been  the  object  of  the  adulation  of  all 
our  base  calumniators  and  persecutors. 

Something  they  must  now  do ;  some  new  move  must  they  now  make  ; 
and  they  can  do  nothing-  which  will  not  give  us  the  victory,  and  that,  too, 
in  so  decided  and  evident  a  manner  as  to  leave  not  a  particle  of  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  any  man  in  the  whole  world.  They  must  do  one  of  five 
things  : 

1.  Re-issue  the  small  paper- money. 

2.  Debase  the  value  of  the  coin. 

3.  Reduce  the  interest  of  the  Debt. 

4.  Make  an  equitable  adjustment. 

5.  Push  the  nation  on  into  a  convulsion. 

One  or  the  other  of  these  they  must  do  ;  and,  do  which  they  will,  our 
triumph  is  complete.  And  now,  assured  of  this,  let  me  beg  your  atten- 
tion to  the  language  which  other  parts  of  the  press  is  now  beginning  to 
hold  ;  a  specimen  of  which  I  give  you  from  the  Glasgow  Free  Press. 

"  Were  the  PRESS,  at  the  present  crisis,  to  discharge  its  duty  faithfully,  by 
constantly  urging  upon  the  attention  of  Ministers  those  facts  connected  with  the 
country's  distress,  which  are  too  palpable  to  escape  the  notice  of  even  the  most 
blind,  our  rulers  would  soon  be  forced  from  their  present  position  of  indifferent 
neutrality,  and  compelled  to  do  something  with  a  view  to  effect  improvement ; 
but  by  one  part  of  the  press  still  disingenuously  making  it  a  question  whether  the 
country  be  actually  in  distress  or  not !  all  who  have  the  power  but  not  the  will 
to  remove  that  distress,  are  furnished  with  a  plausible  excuse  for  standing  aloof 
with  their  hands  folded,  and  permitting  the  evil  to  go  on  to  the  farthest  extent 
that  it  may.  And  no  wonder  that  such  an  excuse  is  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  men 
to  whom  the  present  state  of  things  is  furnishing  a  harvest  of  abundance ;  for  by  the 
Act  which  extinguished  the  small-note  currency,  the  value  of  money  was  in 
effect  more  than  doubled,  and  thus  all  who  live  upon  the  taxes,  draw  from  those 
who  pay  them  more  than  double  the  amount  of  produce  to  which  they  are  justly 
entitled.  This  wholesale  exaction  (the  terrors  of  the  law  prevent  us  from  calling 
it  robbery)  falls  not  upon  the  poorer  of  the  industrious  classes  alone :  it  falls  with 
equal  weight  upon  the  landholder,  the  farmer,  the  artisan,  the  merchant,  the 
manufacturer ;  in  short,  upon  all  who  contribute  to,  but  do  not  draw  anything 
from,  the  taxes.  And  thus  it  is,  that  by  what  appears  to  thousands  an  invisible 
agency,  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  melting  away  from  the  possession  of  those 
whose  industry  and  talents  produced  it,  and  becoming  heaped  up  in  masses  in  the 
hands  of  Jews,  and  jobbers,  and  gamblers  in  the  Funds,  and  all  who  either  directly 
or  indirectly  draw  their  subsistence  from  the  public  revenue.  When,  therefore,  it 
is  mentioned  that  there  exist  many  millions  who  are  interested  in  supporting  this 
state  of  things,  and  among  others,  the  entire  of  our  salaried  executive,  we  shall, 
perhaps,  have  hit  upon  the  secret  which  gives  to  the  press  of  London  its  present 
tone,  and  inspires  the  Ministry  with  such  apathetic  disregard  of  the  people's 
sufferings." 

When  you  have  taken  time  to  breathe,  my  friends,  take  pen  and  ink, 
and  endeavour  to  calculate  how  many  hundreds  of  times,  even  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago,  you  had  to  read  this  from  under  my  pen  ;  and,  imagine, 
if  you  can,  how  many  blows  on  the  head  with  a  poker,  or  how  many 
stabs  in  the  bowels  with  a  knife,  millions  of  base  and  stupid  reptiles 
would  have  given  me  upon  any  one  of  these  occasions  for  writing,  and 
you,  for  reading  and  believing  in,  statements  precisely  similar  to  these. 
Not  from  Glasgow,  however,  where  sense  and  reason  are  more  in  vogue 
than  in  most  other  places  ;  not  from  amongst  the  intelligent  and  spirited 
part  of  the  people  of  Scotland  do  these  sentiments  now  come  :  they  come 
from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  not  even  Ireland  excepted.  Seldom, 
indeed,  in  a  manner  so  pithy  and  so  spirited  ;  but  from  all  quarters  they 
VOL.  vi,  o  o 
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come.  Innumerable  country  papers,  formerly,  and,  in  some  instances 
even  still,  the  calumniators  of  me  and  of  you,  now  join  in  this  general 
complaint ;  that  the  Parliament  has  doubled  the  value  of  the  money ;  that  it 
has  thereby,  in  fact,  doubled  the  amount  of  the  taxes  ;  that  the  tax  payers 
are  giving  away  their  estates  and  their  property  to  the  tax-receivers ; 
that  the  poor-rates  are  augmented  because  the  tax-receivers  are  drawing 
from  the  gentlemen,  the  farmers,  the  merchants,  the  manufacturers 
and  traders,  the  means  of  paying  wages  to  the  labouring  classes ;  and 
that,  therefore,  this  change  in  the  value  of  the  money  is  the  sole  immediate 
cause  of  the  country's  intolerable  distress. 

In  my  last  Register  I  suggested,  that  it  might  be  possible  for  the  Legis- 
lature to  do  a  thing,  which,  according  to  the  constitution,  they  had  no 
right  to  do.  In  SALKELD  (505)  there  is  an  opinion  of  the  famous  LORD 
HOLT,  recorded  in  the  following  words,  as  delivered  from  the  Bench  : 
"  That  the  authority  of  Parliament  is  from  the  law,  and  as  it  is  circum- 
"  scribed  by  law,  so  it  may  be  exceeded  ;  and  if  they  do  exceed  those  legal 
"bounds  and  authority,  their  acts  are  wrongful,  and  cannot  be  justified 
"  any  more  than  the  acts  of  private  men."  During  the  last  session  of 
Parliament,  LORD  HAREWOOD  questioned  the  right  of  the  Parliament  to  pass 
an  Act  authorizing  a  sale  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  people  ;  '*  For,"  said 
his  Lordship,  "  it'  they  can  do  this,  why  have  they  not  the  power  to  pass 
"  an  Act  to  sell  the  live  bodies  of  the  people ;  and  this,  I  believe,  none 
11  of  your  Lordships  will  contend  that  Parliament  has  a  right  to  do." 
There  is,  then,  a  limit  to  the  power  of  the  Parliament  ;  or  why  may  we 
not  contend  that  the  Parliament  would  have  a  right,  if  it  chose,  to  pass  a 
law  to  put  men  to  death  without  trial,  to  have  children  strangled  in  their 
birth,  to  cause  the  breasts  of  women  to  be  cut  from  their  bodies  ?  There 
is  then  a  limit ;  arid  that  limit  is  pointed  out  not  by  mere  feelings  of 
humanity  ;  not  by  the  mere  caprices  and  the  changes  of  opinion  in  men, 
but  by  the  constitution  of  the  country ;  and  though  there  is  no  written 
and  specific  limit  fixed,  the  power  of  the  Parliament  must  be  supposed 
to  be  limited  by  the  uniform  principles  and  usages  of  the  law,  existing  in 
this  country. 

Now,  according  to  what  principle,  according  to  what  usage  in  our  law, 
is  it  that  an  Act  can  be  passed  and  enforced,  to  double,  in  a  manner  how- 
ever indirect,  the  contribution  of  any  private  man  towards  the  revenue 
levied  for  the  use  of  the  State  ?  That  the  contributions  have  thus  been 
doubled,  and,  indeed,  trebled,  since  the  time  that  the  major  part  of  the 
taxes  were  imposed,  no  man  of  any  knowledge  and  of  any  reputation  will 
attempt  to  deny;  and  if  this  be  contrary  to  all  the  principles  and  usages 
of  our  laws,  can  the  Parliament  have  had  a  right  to  pass  such  an  Act  ? 

I  am  not  supposing  it  to  have  done  the  thing  wilfully,  and  with  wrong- 
ful intention  ;  but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter :  the  question 
is,  whether  the  Parliament  have  a  right  to  pass  an  Act  having  such  an 
effect,  and  to  proceed  in  the  enforcing  of  that  Act.  Let  us  take  a  par- 
ticular instance  here.  For  every  tax  there  is  the  authority  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  emanating  from  the  principle  that  Englishmen  are  not  to  be 
taxed  without  their  own  consent,  and  that  the  Parliament  represents  all 
Englishmen.  Let  us  take,  now,  the  tax  upon  servants,  and  suppose  that 
a  gentleman  has  three  pounds  to  pay  annually  on  account  of  this  tax. 
The  law  says,  that  he  shall  pay  the  three  pounds  ;  but  here  comes  another 
Act  of  Parliament,  not  making  any  mention  of  this  tax,  and  this  new  Act 
compels  him  to  pay  nine  pounds,  instead  of  three.  Is  it  possible  for  any 
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man  to  contend  that  the  Parliament  has  a  right  to  pass  this  second  Act, 
without  at  all  adverting  to  the  former,  which,  in  effect,  it  nullifies  ?  This 
second  Act  imposes  six  pounds  on  the  gentleman  clearly  without  his  con- 
sent ;  and  this  appears  to  be  totally  at  variance  with  every  principle  of 
the  law. 

But  this  right  of  the  Parliament  I  do  not  think  of  importance,  except 
as  it  tends  to  illustrate  that  which  has  been  done  ;  and  that  by  the  time 
that  the  Small-note  Bill  shall  have  produced  the  whole  of  its  effects,  it  will 
have  more  than  trebled  the  taxes,  as  those  taxes  stood  in  1814.  This 
has  been  made  so  clear,  and  the  elucidation  has  been  so  often  repeated, 
that  it  is  fatiguing  even  to  oneself  to  repeat  statements  relative  to  the 
matter ;  and  this  is  now  no  longer  necessary,  because  the  whole  country 
does  seem,  at  last,  to  perceive  it.  But  there  is  one  thing,  with  regard  to 
which  an  obstinate  blindness  seems  still  to  prevail;  I  mean  the  effect 
which  the  taxes  have  in  the  producing  of  this  distress ;  and  the  notion 
that  the  taxes,  whatever  may  be  their  amount,  are  not  so  much  loss  to  the 
people  ;  because,  being  spent  by  the  receivers  of  them,  they  return  again 
to  those  who  pay  them.  You,  my  friends,  are  not  to  be  deceived  by  fal- 
lacies connected  with  this  subject ;  but  many  others  are,  and  I  will  here, 
therefore,  make  some  observations  upon  these  two  matters.  To  make  my- 
self the  more  clearly  intelligible,  I  will  state  these  two  prevalent  errors  in 
distinct  propositions. 

1 .  That  the  taxes  are  not  the  cause  of  the  distress. 

2.  That  the  taxes  return  again  to  the  tax-payers,  because  they  are  spent 
by  the  tax-receivers. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  how  does  the  distress  make  its  ap- 
pearance ?  What  makes  a  farmer,  for  instance,  say  that  he  is  in  distress  ? 
What,  in  short,  does  this  distress  mean  ?  It  means  the  want  of  a  sufficiency 
of  money.  The  farmer  has  not  so  much  money  as  he  wants  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  rent,  his  labourers,  his  tradesmen,  and  other  demands,  created 
by  the  cultivation  of  his  farm  and  the  expenses  of  his  family;  and  of  the 
want  of  this  money  consists  his  distress.  Now,  his  distress  may  arise 
from  his  extravagance,  or  from  some  particular  misfortune.  But  general 
distress  must  have  a  general  cause ;  and,  if  he  take  time  to  calculate,  he 
will  find  that  the  present  distress  arises  from  the  trebling  of  the  taxes. 
He  complains  bitterly  enough  of  the  weight  of  the  poor-rates ;  because 
the  poor-rates  pass  from  his  own  hand  in  money  to  the  overseer.  Yet, 
in  fact,  those  poor-rates  are  not  paid  by  him,  except  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  his  property  and  consumption ;  because  the  amount  of  the 
poor-rates,  which  he  is  the  payer  of,  is  collected  back  again  by  him  from 
those  to  whom  he  sells  his  produce.  In  like  manner  it  is  not  the  farmer 
who  pays  the  tithes  :  the  consumers  of  the  produce  pay  these  also  :  he  is 
no  more  than  the  channel  through  which  the  tithes  and  the  poor-rates 
pass.  He  bears  his  proportion  according  to  his  consumption,  and  no 
more  ;  but  he  complains  of  the  weight  of  the  poor-rates,  because  he  sees 
the  money  pass  from  his  own  hand  to  that  of  the  parish  officer. 

That  which  is  received  by  the  poor  in  the  shape  of  relief  and  mainten- 
ance, amounts  to  about  six  millions  a  year ;  that  which  is  levied  for  other 
purposes,  by  the  Government,  amounts,  for  England  and  Wales  only,  to 
about  fifty-five  millions  a  year,  including  the  tax  gatherer's  own  share. 
The  farmer  thinks  nothing  of  these  fifty-five  millions,  while  he  is  fretting 
and  fuming  and  storming  about  the  six  millions.  Talk  to  him  about  fifty 
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five  millions,  and  he  cannot  understand  you  ;  but  if  he  were  to  take  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  put  down  what  he  pays  in  a  year  for  the  use  of  his 
own  house,  on  his  malt,  sugar,  soap,  candles,  tea,  coffee,  pepper,  paper, 
stamps,  and  all  the  other  endless  variety  of  thing's,  leaving  out  wine  and 
such  things  as  he  ought  not  to  use,  he  would  find  that  one-half  of  the 
whole  of  the  things  consumed  in  his  family,  that  family  costing  him,  per- 
haps, eighty  or  a  hundred  pounds  a  year,  is  tax.  But  this  is  but  a  glimpse 
at  what  he  pays :  there  is  tax  on  his  iron,  on  his  steel,  on  his  leather, 
his  timber,  his  bricks,  his  tiles,  and  on  every  thing  relating  to  his  imple- 
ments and  his  buildings.  His  collar-maker,  blacksmith,  and  wheel- 
wright, have  all  taxes  to  pay  on  every  thing  which  they  consume  ;  and 
how  are  they  to  pay  them  unless  they  receive  them  from  the  farmers  for 
whom  they  work  ?  Of  the  tradesmen  in  the  towns,  of  whom  he  buys  his 
linen,  his  woollen,  and  his  groceries,  his  knives,  and  spoons,  and  plates, 
and  dishes ;  of  these,  also,  he  must  pay  his  share  of  the  taxes  on  all  that 
they  consume  or  wear.  Then  comes  the  labourer  :  then  comes  six,  eight, 
or  ten  men,  who  all  consume  more  or  less  of  taxable  commodities ;  and 
if  they  do  not  get  from  him  the  money  wherewith  to  pay  the  tax,  how  are 
they  to  have  the  commodities  ?  Let  any  farmer  take  a  labourer,  and  let 
him  sit  down  with  him  for  once,  and  write  upon  a  piece  of  paper  the 
divers  articles  upon  which  the  man  has  expended,  perhaps,  his  ten  shil- 
lings in  the  week.  He  will  find,  if  he  refer  to  the  taxing  book,  that  more 
than  six  shillings  out  of  the  ten  are  actually  gone  to  the  tax-gatherer. 
And  he  will,  therefore,  find,  that,  if  the  taxes  were  taken  off,  the  man, 
would  be  better  off  with  six  shillings  a  week  than  with  ten  ;  and  that,  for 
,  him  to  become  a  pauper  in  the  absence  of  taxes,  would  be  a  thing  so  un- 
reasonable as  not  to  be  tolerated  except  under  certain  particular  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  farmer  would  find,  in  short,  his  expenditure  diminished  much  more 
than  one-half  by  the  total  removing  of  the  taxes  ;  but  lie  would  find  him- 
self sufficiently  relieved,  and  would  know  nothing  of  general  distress,  if 
the  taxes  were  diminished  by  about  two-thirds ;  that  is  to  say,  reduced  to 
one-third  part  of  what  they  are  now ;  and  that,  at  the  present  value  of 
money,  is  about  the  mark  to  which  they  ought  to  be  reduced.  Now,  as 
to  the  other  great  error,  that  the  taxes,  though  they  be  great  in  amount, 
return  back  again  to  those  who  pay  them,  because  they  are  spent  in  the 
country.  This  was  the  curious  idea  of  BURKE,  expressed  in  a  pamphlet 
written  just  after  he  had  got  a  pension  out  of  these  very  taxes  of  3000 
pounds  a  year,  to  last  for  two  lives  after  his  own  life  should  expire.  How 
false  the  notion  is,  we  are  just  going  to  see.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not 
true  that  the  taxes  are  all  spent  in  the  country  :  a  large  part  of  them,  or, 
at  least,  a  considerable  part  of  them,  are  spent  out  of  the  country  ;  and 
if  these  do  come  back,  their  return  must  be  very  slow,  and  their  arrival 
very  late.  But  if  this  notion  were  correct,  why  does  the  farmer  grumble 
at  the  poor-rates,  seeing  that  they  are  not  only  spent  in  the  country,  but 
in  the  parish  ;  yet  no  one  ever  pretends  that  they  are  not  a  burden  !  All 
manner  of  devices  have  been  tried  to  diminish  them  :  committee  after 
committee,  debate  after  debate,  Act  after  Act,  project  after  project :  abso- 
solutely  no  end  to  the  efforts  to  lighten  this  burden  of  the  poor-rates, 
which  has  been  represented  as  taking  from  the  landlord  his  estate,  and 
dividing  it  amongst  the  labourers ;  but  the  poor-rate  is  a  tax  after  all ; 
and  if  taxes,  according  to  Burke 's  idea,  come  back  like  dews  to  enrich 
the  land  from  whence  they  have  been  raised,  why  all  these  efforts  to  di- 
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minish  the  poor-rates  ;  and  why  should  they,  above  all  other  taxes,  take 
from  the  landlord  his  estate,  when  it  is  notorious  that  the  poor-rates  are 
spent  in  the  parish  itself?  Why  should  the  estate  be  taken  away  by  this 
comparatively  trifling  tax,  while  none  of  our  law-givers  ever  appear  to 
think  it  in  danger  from  taxes  tenfold  in  amount? 

But,  how  is  it  that  taxes  return  ?  By  what  process  do  they  come  back 
again  ?  Suppose  there  to  be  a  tax  upon  a  particular  farmer  amounting 
to  a  pound  a  week,  collected  weekly,  and  suppose  there  to  be  a  tax-eater 
residing  in  the  village,  to  whom  the  farmer  pays  this  tax.  Now,  this  tax 
shall  not  only  be  spent  in  the  country  ;  not  only  spent  in  the  parish,  but 
spent  with  the  farmer  himself.  The  tax-eater  comes  on  the  Saturday 
night,  and  receives  his  pound,  and,  on  the  Monday  morning,  he  comes 
and  lays  out  with  the  farmer  the  amount  of  the  pound  in  meat,  butter, 
eggs,  or  other  produce  of  his  farm,  and  gives  him  the  sovereign  back 
again.  It  comes  back  to  the  farmer,  but  it  comes  to  fetch  away  a  part  of 
his  property.  Suppose  there  to  be  a  tax-eater  thus  fixed  upon  every  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  in  England,  the  taxes  would  all  come  back  again,  to  be 
sure ;  but  they  would  come  to  fetch  away  property ;  and,  according  to 
their  amount,  would  take  just  so  much  away  from  the  farmer,  who  would 
have  so  much  less  to  pay  to  his  landlord,  his  tradesmen,  his  labourers,  and 
to  enjoy  in  his  own  family,  or  to  increase  his  stores  or  his  stock. 

The  Scotch  feelosophers  have  put  the  following  case ;  or,  rather,  laid 
down  the  following  proposition:  that  it  is  nothing  to  the  farmer  whether  he 
pay  the  whole  of  his  rent  to  the  landlord,  or  a  part  to  him,  and  a  part  to 
the  parson  ;  and  that,  if  the  fundholder  or  other  tax-eater  come  and  take 
another  share  of  the  rent,  it  is  nothing  to  the  farmer,  so  long  as  he  pays 
only  the  same  sum ;  and  this  is  very  true  as  far  as  relates  to  the  farmer 
himself;  but  it  makes  a  vast  difference  to  the  landlord;  for  it  is  very  clear 
that  the  share  which  the  tax-eater  receives,  he  cannot  receive  ;  and  if  he 
do  not  receive  it,  he  cannot  give  the  employment  which  he  otherwise 
would  have  given,  and  being  less  able  to  favour  the  farmer  than  he  would 
have  been,  the  latter  cannot  be  able  to  give  the  same  employment,  and 
the  land  must,  therefore,  be  robbed  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  taxes.  It  is  very  true  that  all  the  taxes  that  the  farmer  pays 
directly  and  indirectly,  must,  unless  he  be  ruined,  be  paid  by  the  con- 
sumers of  his  produce;  but  he  himself  is  a  consumer-,  and,  in  the  gene- 
ral oppression,  he  must  have  his  share. 

It  is  said,  that,  if,  in  consequence  of  the  taxes,  the  owners  of  the  land 
have  not  the  means  of  affording  employment ;  that  if  they  do  not,  with 
that  money  which  is  paid  in  taxes,  employ  labourers,  those  to  whom  the 
taxes  are  paid  will  employ  them ;  and  that,  therefore,  here  is  only  a  shift- 
ing of  the  labourers  from  one  master  to  another.  This,  however,  is  a  very 
destructive  sort  of  shifting ;  for,  if  we  were  to  allow  that  there  would  be 
just  as  much  paid  for  labour  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  we  ought  to 
satisfy  ourselves  that  it  could  be  as  productive  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other ;  and  that  the  removal  of  the  scene  of  action  of  these  labourers 
would  not  be  the  cause  of  a  destruction,  an  absolute  destruction,  of 
human  food,  and  other  valuable  things.  Is  it  possible  for  a  man  worthy 
of  being  called  a  statesrnan  to  open  his  eyes,  and  not  to  perceive  this 
waste,  this  destruction,  this  misapplication  of  wages,  which  have  now  been 
going  on  for  several  years  ?  No  man  that  looks  at  this  WEN  and  its 
environs ;  no  man  who  reflects  on  the  large  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
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whole  of  the  island  that  is  brought  up  to  this  Wen ;  no  man  that  con- 
siders the  immense  quantities  of  human  food  that  are  absolutely  destroyed 
in  it ;  no  man  that  considers  that  its  population,  including  ten  miles 
round,  exceeds  that  of  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Berks,  Bucks,  Cambridge, 
Chester,  Cornwall,  Cumberland,  Derby,  and  Dorset,  being  eight  out  of 
the  forty-two  counties  of  England  itself:  no  man  that  considers  that  each 
of  the  persons  here  must,  on  an  average,  consume  as  much  as  two,  if  not 
three,  in  the  villages,  and  who  reflects  that  &  full  fourth  part,  at  the 
least,  of  the  whole  of  the  produce  of  England  and  Wales,  meat,  bread, 
cheese,  butter,  is  consumed  in  this  all-devouring  place  ;  no  man  that  con- 
siders these  things,  and  who  has  eyes  to  see  the  destruction  of  human 
food  in  this  place,  will  deny  that  there  is  more  of  it  goes  down  the  com- 
mon sewers,  or  into  the  coal-holes,  than  would  feed  the  whole  population 
of  a  considerable  county.  So  that  it  is  of  no  trifling  consequence,  that 
you  remove  the  food  from  the  mouths  of  those  who  labour,  and  carry  it 
to  be  swallowed  or  wasted  by  those  who  do  not  labour.  The  same  holds 
good  with  regard  to  every  great  place,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  London, 
only  in  a  smaller  degree: 

Then,  as  to  the  misapplication  of  wages.  Suppose  a  tax- eater  to  live 
in  a  village,  and  to  take  from  the  farms  of  that  village,  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  Suppose  him  to  employ,  about  his  house  and  gardens, 
persons  to  receive  altogether  just  as  great  a  sum  in  wages,  as  the  farmers 
in  the  village  would  have  expended  in  wages  if  they  had  not  had  a  tax- 
eater  to  keep,  and  if  the  two  hundred  pounds  had  remained  in  their 
pockets  instead  of  going  into  his.  Is  there  no  difference,  I  pray,  between 
the  effect  of  wages  bestowed  upon  a  footman,  a  groom,  a  coachman,  or 
a  gardener,  and  the  effect  of  the  same  sum  of  wages  bestowed  upon  men 
who  work  in  the  fields  ?  Must  there  not  be  less  produce  in  those  fields  ? 
Will  not  the  footman  waste  more  than  the  field  labourer?  Will  not  a 
part  of  the  wages  which  would  have  gone  to  the  labourer,  and  would 
have  served  to  give  him  warm  clothes,  be  wasted  upon  the  back  of  the 
footman  ?  Is  there,  in  short,  a  man  in  existence  so  blind  as  not  to  per- 
ceive the  vast  difference  in  the  effects  of  productive  and  unproductive 
labour  ? 

Look,  then,  at  the  face  of  the  country,  including  this  Wen.  Behold 
the  effects  of  taking  property  from  one  man  and  giving-  it  to  another  :  see 
the  monstrous  streets,  and  squares,  and  circuits,  and  crescents  ;  see  the 
pulling  down  of  streets,  and  building  up  new  ones  :  see  the  making  of 
bridges  and  tunnels,  till  the  Thames  itself  trembles  at  the  danger  of  being 
inarched  and  undermined  :  behold  the  everlasting  ripping-up  of  pave- 
ments, and  the  tumblings-up  of  the  earth  to  form  drains  and  sewers,  till 
all  beneath  us  is  like  a  honeycomb  :  look  at  the  innumerable  thousands 
employed  in  cracking  the  stones  upon  the  highways,  while  the  docks  and 
thistles  and  couch-grass,  are  choking  the  land  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hedges  :  see  England,  this  land  of  plenty  and  of  never-ending  stores, 
without  an  old  wheat-rick,  and  with  not  more  than  a  stock  of  two-thirds 
of  the  former  cattle  upon  the  farms  :  see  the  troops  of  half-starved  crea- 
tures flocking  from  the  fields,  and,  in  their  smock-frocks  and  nailed  shoes, 
begging  their  way  up  to  this  scene  of  waste,  in  order  to  get  a  chance 
snap  at  the  crumbs  and  the  orts  rejected  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
idleness  and  luxury  :  look  at  all  this,  thou  Scotch  fcelosophc r  !  have  the 
brass  to  deny  the  facts,  or  acknowledge,  that  of  all  the  destructive  things 
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that  can  fall  upon  a  nation  ;  of  all  the  horrid  curses  that  can  afflict  it,  none 
is  equal  to  that  of  robbing"  productive  labour  of  its  reward,  of  taking  from 
the  industrious  and  giving  to  the  idle. 

It  is  a  rare  thing,  as  you  all  well  know,  for  an  ox  or  a  wether-sheep  to 
be  killed,  not  in  a  village,  but  in  a  country  town,  unless  it  be  of  the  larger 
description.  This  devouring  place  leaves  to  the  country,  even  in  Scotland, 
little  besides  the  mere  offal.  That  which  cannot  be  sent  dead,  is  sent 
alive,  and,  in  both  cases,  loaded  with  all  the  expenses  of  conveyance ;  in 
the  one  case,  with  carriage,  by  boats  or  by  horses  ;  and,  in  the  other 
case,  with  the  expense  of  driving,  including  the  loss  of  flesh  and  the  de- 
terioration of  that  which  remains.  I  lived  in  a  village  many  years,  and 
never  knew  the  butcher  kill  a  wether-sheep  :  and,  as  to  an  ox,  the  thing 
was  wholly  out  of  the  question.  The  bad,  the  lean,  the  refuse,  is  left  to 
be  consumed  by  those  who  raise  the  whole  ;  and  all  this  arises  from  the 
transfer  carried  on  incessantly  by  the  tax-gatherer  :  those  who  raise  the 
food,  starve  ;  those  who  consume  it,  wallow  in  luxury. 

The  same  argument,  by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  persuade  us 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  suffer  nothing  from  this  transfer  of  property 
from  hand  to  hand  by  means  of  the  taxes  ;  that  argument  which  would 
aim  at  convincing  us  that  the  expending*  of  wages  is  just  as  advantageous 
in  the  hands  of  the  tax-eater  as  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer ;  that  same 
argument  would  apply  equally  well  to  an  army  of  soldiers  as  to  an  army  of 
footmen  and  grooms,  or  other  assistants  in  the  work  of  luxury.  Yet,  if 
a  man,  Scotch  feelosopher  or  not,  were  to  set  about  seriously  to  maintain, 
that  it  was  no  burden  to  a  people  to  maintain  an  army  in  the  country  ; 
for  that,  as  they  must  eat  and  drink  after  they  are  soldiers  as  well  as  be- 
fore, it  would  be  of  no  consequence  to  the  people,  seeing  that  the  taxes 
received  by  the  soldiers  would  come  back  again  to  them.  If  a  man  were 
to  set  about  seriously  to  maintain  this,  he  would  be  considered  as  in  jest 
or  insane;  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  show  that  there  is,  in  the  effects, 
any  difference  between  the  maintaining  of  an  army,  and  the  maintaining 
of  tax-eaters  of  any  other  description. 

FORTESCUE,  in  his  De  Laudibus  Lcgum  Anglite,  describes  the  people 
of  France,  as  being  in  his  day,  in  a  most  wretched  state,  owing  to  the 
heavy  taxes  that  they  were  compelled  to  pay  ;  describes  their  wretched 
food  and  wretched  drink  ;  and  describes  the  soldiers  as  eating  the  poultry, 
while  the  poor  people  scarcely  got  the  eggs,  by  way  of  dainty  ;  and  he 
concludes  by  observing  that,  if  a  man  by  chance  became  rich,  he  was 
presently  so  taxed,  as  to  be  reduced  to  a  level  with  the  rest.  The  picture 
which  he  gives  of  the  French  in  those  days,  would  suit  the  English  at  this 
present  day.  Causes  which  are  the  same  produce  in  all  places,  and  at 
all  times,  the  same  effects  :  heavy  taxes  made  beggars  of  the  working 
people  of  France  ;  and  they  have  made  beggars  of  those  of  England. 

The  REMEDY,  then,  is,  not  to  return  to  the  miserable  and  infamous 
paper-money ;  not  to  take  up  again  that  system  of  fraud,  and  of  every 
thing  that  is  vile;  but  to  reduce  the  taxes ;  to  make  them  less,  and  thereby 
enable  the  farmers  and  traders  to  give  employment  for  useful  and 
productive  purposes.  There  is  no  other  way  in  which  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress which  is  now  going  on,  and  which,  if  it  be  pushed  to  the  extremity, 
must,  after  beggaring  the  landowners,  and  all  the  productive  classes,  the 
merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the  trader  and  all  the  rest,  produce  a  general 
and  terrible  convulsion.  We  have  read  of,  and  some  of  us  have  seen,  the 
horrible  system  of  shutting  the  labourers  up  in  pounds  like  cattle.  The 
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reason  of  this  is,  that  they  apply  to  the  parish  for  relief,  the  farmers  being 
unable  to  employ  them  and  pay  them  wages.  The  overseer  having  no 
work  for  them  to  do,  being  unable  to  find  any  tax-eater  to  employ  them, 
shuts  them  up  during  the  day  in  the  parish  pound,  like  cattle,  in  order  to 
keep  them  from  prowling  about  ;  and,  also,  in  order  to  make  their  life  as 
irksome  as  possible,  and  thereby  to  drive  them  away  to  seek  employment 
in  some  distant  part.  This  has  already  endangered  the  peace  of  two  or 
three  counties,  and,  if  persevered  in,  must  lead  to  fearful  consequences. 
In  Suffolk,  and  in  some  other  parts,  there  have  been  dreadful  acts  of  arson. 
At  one  place  in  Suffolk,  the  whole  of  the  produce  of  the  harvest,  and 
amongst  other  things,  a  thousand  quarters  of  corn,  have  been  consumed. 
It  is  stated  in  the  Suffolk  papers,  that  the  perpetrators  have  been  sent  to 
gaol.  This  is  a  pretty  awful  beginning  of  the  season  which  has  just  now 
begun.  From  isolated  acts  of  this  sort,  so  frightful  to  contemplate,  others 
and  more  numerous,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  must  follow,  unless  relief  be 
afforded.  The  crime  itself  is  one  deserving  the  severest  punishment  that 
the  law  can  inflict,  short  of  that  which  is  due  to  murder;  but  it  is 
useless  to  depict  the  crime  ;  it  is  useless  to  reason  with  revenge  stimulated 
by  hunger  ;  and  therefore  something  ought  to  be  done,  and  that  speedily, 
too,  to  give  security  to  those  who  are  so  much  exposed,  and  whose 
situation,  not  arising  in  general  from  any  fault  of  theirs,  is  so  cruelly 
perilous. 

There  appears  to  be  a  notion,  which  has  gained  ground,  and  has 
been  regularly  gaining  ground,  ever  since  the  hundred  from  Ireland 
made  part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  poor-rates  ought  to  be 
considered  as  a  positive  and  unquestionable  evil ;  that  the  Act  of 
Elizabeth  ought  never  to  have  been  passed,  and,  at  any  rate,  not  to 
have  received  that  humane  construction,  which  it  did  receive  for 
upwards  of  two  hundred  years.  The  broacher  of  this  new  doctrine, 
was  the  insolent  and  hard-hearted  MALTHUS,  who  soon  made  an  abund- 
ance of  proselytes  ;  and  whose  doctrines  continue  to  be  cherished  by  almost 
every  one  who  speaks  or  writes  upon  the  subject.  To  lessen  the  amount 
of  the  poor-rates,  has  been  constantly  the  cry;  to  prevent  the  poor 
from  eating  up  the  estates  of  the  gentlemen  ;  never  looking  at  the  cause  of 
the  poor  being  so  very  poor ;  never  dreaming,  apparently,  that  the  fifty-five 
millions  of  taxes  had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter  ;  and  never  casting  a 
thought  upon  the  subject  of  the  wishes  and  inclinations  of  the  poor  them- 
selves ;  never  seeming  to  imagine  that  what  they  might  think  or  do  was  of 
any  consequence ;  but  seeming  to  suppose,  that,  if  told  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
that  they  must  live  without  relief,  they  would  quietly  and  contentedly  live 
without  relief,  or  quietly  and  contentedly  die.  This  was  a  very  great  mis- 
take. It  seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  that  the  forefathers  of  these  poor, 
compelled  the  cruel  Elizabeth,  and  the  cormorants,  grantees,  and  monopo- 
lizers of  her  reign,  to  pass  the  first  poor-laws  ;  these  projectors  seem  to  have 
wholly  forgotten,  or  never  to  have  known,  that  the  labouring  people  of  Eng- 
land inherit,  from  their  fathers,  not  any  principle,  not  any  doctrine,  not 
any  rule  or  maxim  relative  to  this  matter,  but  the  habit  of  regarding  parish 
relief  as  their  right  as  much  as  they  think  the  right  of  the  landlord  to  his 
land  is  unquestionable.  These  projectors  ought  to  have  known  something 
of  the  habit  of  the  people's  mind  in  this  respect.  Every  one  of  them  looks 
upon  it  that  he  has  a  species  of  property  in  his  parish  :  they  talk  of  losing 
their  parishes  as  a  man  talks  of  losing  his  estate ;  and  this  is  very  right,  the 
-.Trent,  evil  being,  at  present,  that  so  many  of  them  are  really  forced  to  lose 
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their  parishes.  Now,  men  may  talk,  and  do  whatever  else  they  please,  and 
as  long  as  they  please,  they  never  will  persuade  the  labourers  of  England, 
that  a  living1  out  of  the  land  is  not  their  right  in  exchange  for  the  labour  which 
they  yield  or  tender.  This  being  the  case,  the  thing  to  be  aimed  at,  is  to 
give  them  employment ;  and  this  employment  is  to  be  given  them  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  only  by  putting  a  slop  to  the  transfer  of  the  product  of  labour 
to  the  mouths  of  those  who  do  not  labour  ;  and  this  stop  is  to  be  put  in  no 
way  but  that  of  taking  off  the  taxes. 

The  landowners  seem,  at  present,  to  be  making  an  attempt  to  compel  the 
Government  to  begin  in  this  good  work,  by  petitioning  for  a  relief  from  the 
malt-tax.  They  have  so  little  of  firmness  in  them  ;  they  have  so  often  be- 
trayed their  want  of  courage,  and,  indeed,  their  want  of  sense  and  sincerity, 
that  little,  perhaps,  is  to  be  expected  from  them  ;  but,  if  they  persevere  in 
this  attack  upon  the  system,  they  will  soon  bring  the  system  to  terms  ;  be- 
cause a  repeal  of  the  malt-tax  would  be  a  virtual  repeal  of  the  beer-tax  and  of 
the  spirit-tax  and  of  a  great  part  of  the  tax  upon  wine,  tea,  sugar,  and 
coffee.  The  excise  would  be  hardly  worth  collecting ;  of  the  twenty-six 
millions,  or  thereabouts,  which  it  now  yields  annually,  it  would  soon  yield, 
perhaps,  not  more  than  ten  ;  and  if  the  salaried  people,  the  dead-weight, 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  were  paid,  the  fundholder  would  have  but  a  short 
account. 

I  expressed  my  apprehension  before,  and  I  repeat  it  now,  that  I  am  very 
much  afraid  that  this  threat  relative  to  the  malt-tax  has  in  view  nothing  but 
forcing  the  Ministers  to  return  to  the  small-paper  money ;  and  if  that  be  the 
object,  and  that  alone,  it  can  only  serve  to  lead  to  new  measures  about 
this  same  paper-money,  to  shuffle  off  the  suffering  for  the  present,  and 
finally  secure  its  return,  and,  at  last,  to  produce  a  total  blowing-up  of  the 
system,  accompanied  with  all  the  terrible  dangers,  the  natural  companions 
of  such  a  result. 

However,  my  friends,  be  done  what  will,  we  are  right :  there  can  be  no 
measure  adopted  now  that  shall  not  give  us  a  triumph.  I  am  already  paid 
for  all  my  toils  and  sufferings  in  this  cause.  I  shall  now  be  overpaid,  par- 
ticularly in  the  reflection  that  you  will  all  be  participators  in  that  victory 
which  will  be  the  just  reward  of  your  constancy,  which  has  lasted  for  so 
many  years ;  and  which  will  not  fail  to  be  your  pride  and  your  boast  to  the 
last  hour  of  your  lives.  With  these  sentiments,  I  remain,  my  friends, 

Your  most  faithful,  most  obedient  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 
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(Political  Register,  April,  1829.) 


"  That,  if  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  be  put  into  full  force,  wheat  (barring  the 
effect  of  seasons)  cannot,  on  an  average  of  years,  be  worth  more  than  four  shil- 
lings a  bushel ;  and  that,  then,  every  person  who  receives  nothing  out  of  the 
taxes,  will,  in  reality,  be  paying  four  times  as  much  in  tax  as  he  paid  in  1818  ; 
that  to  prevent  the  present  law  from  going  into  full  effect,  nothing  will  be  suf- 
ficient, short  of  making  Bank-notes  a  legal  tender;  and  that  then,  there  would 
be  a  bankruptcy  as  clear  as  any  that  ever  took  place  in  the  world.  That,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  present  law  be  persevered  in,  there  must  be  a  general  in- 
solvency amongst  the  people  at  large" — REGISTER,  19th  JAN.  1828. 


Barn  Elm  Farm,  5th  April,  1 829. 
MY   LORD  DUKE, 

Auspicious  day  !  The  Catholic  religion  and  the  gold  coin;  the  religion 
of  our  ancestors  and  "  the  currency  of  our  ancestors,"  restored  on  one 
and  the  same  day.  Last  night  the  former  question  was  decided,  at  the 
end  of  a  struggle  of  about  three  hundred  years:  to-day,  the  Small-note 
Abolition  Bill  comes  into  effect ;  and,  at  the  end  of  thirty-two  years,  gold 
is  to  supply  the  place  of  snips  of  dirty  paper  !  These  are  great  changes; 
they  are  salutary  changes  ;  and  these  changes  we  owe  to  you,  who 
appear  to  have  been  made  to  humble  our  domestic  as  well  as  ow  foreign 
foes. 

However,  this  small-note  affair  is  not  yet  quite  settled.  You  have 
"  settled  "  the  Catholic  Question  ;  you  have  set  that  "  at  rest  for  ever"  ; 
on  that  score  we  are  all  comfortable.  But  this  small-note  affair  is  not 
yet  quite  "  settled."  At  least,  so  it  would  appear  from  the  following 
article,  which  I  take  from  the  Old  Times  newspaper  of  Thursday  last. 
And  this  paper  is,  you  know,  the  oracle  of  all  the  fools  in  the  kingdom, 
high  and  low.  It  ought  to  be  called  the  GIPSY ;  for  it  never  tells  a  for- 
tune, till  it  has  first  found  out  what  the  party  wishes  or  believes.  How- 
ever, let  us  first  hear  it. 

"  Of  the  depressed  situation  of  trade  in  this  city,  to  which  we  have  before  had 
occasion  to  advert,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  convey  an  adequate  idea',  and  it  is 
greatly  to  be  feared  that  its  effects  extend  more  or  less  to  every  part  of  the 
country.  What  tends  materially  to  keep  what  is  going  on  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  public,  is,  that  a  multitude  of  insolvencies,  which  in  ordinary  times  would 
find  their  way  into  the  Gazette,  are  disposed  of  by  private  compromise  among 
the  creditors,  because  it  would  only  tend  to  make  the  mischief  greater  to  reveal 
its  extent ;  and,  perhaps,  too,  the  heavy  law-expenses  contingent  upon  bank- 
ruptcies, cannot  in  many  cises  be  afforded.  It  is  remarked  by  those  brokers 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  making  the  most  extensive  sales  of  produce  of  various 
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kinds,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  staple  article  of  consumption  ivhich  has  not  fallen 
within  five  or  six  months  20  per  cent,  or  more,  in  value,  and  yet,  by  the  present 
ruinous  prices  none  of  that  demand  for  the  Continent,  which  is  their  usual  effect, 
is  created.  The  late  immense  importations  of  grain  from  the  Continent,  judging 
from  previous  experience,  had  led  to  the  expectation,  that  from  this  cause  some 
activity  would  be  given  to  our  spring  trade  ;  but  even  this  hitherto  has  not  been 
realized ;  and  the  state  of  despondency  which  in  consequence  exists  among  the 
merchants,  is  beyond  anything  of  the  kind,  perhaps,  ever  witnessed.  Even  the 
internal  trade  of  the  country,  which  is  still  more  remarkable,  seems  to  be  nearly  at 
a  stand,-  and  persons  connected  with  the  management  of  our  great  canals,  ob- 
serve, that  on  most  of  them  there  is  literally  nothing  doing.  It  is  impossible  this 
state  of  things  can  last  much  longer ;  for  consumption  must,  after  all,  go  on  nearly 
as  usual;  but  the  sufferers  are  hardly  to  be  consoled  with  this  expectation,  which 
has  so  long  mocked  them  with  the  appearance  that  relief  is  at  hand ;  and  in  the 
meantime,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that,  under  the  immediate  effects  of  the 
present  stagnation,  the  revenue  of  the  country  materially  suffers." 

The  wisdom  of  this,  the  wisdom  of  believing  that  "  this  state  of  things 
cannot  continue  much  longer,  because  consumption  must  go  on  nearly  as 
usual."  That  is  to  say,  that  relief  must  come,  because  the  pressure  can- 
not be  much  longer  borne  :  the  wisdom  of  this  I  leave  to  be  discovered  by 
Lord  CLIFDEN,  who,  a  few  days  ago,  said  that  there  was  no  fear  of  a 
people  being  deluded  who  had  circulated  amongst  them  such  publications 
as  The  Times  newspaper  !  But,  leaving  the  wisdom  of  it  to  be  disco- 
vered by  his  Lordship,  I  shall  say  a  little  about  its  facts.  And,  first,  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  this  oracle  of  fools  here  says  precisely  the  reverse 
of  what  it  has  been  saying  for  many  months  past.  From  the  time  that 
the  Scotch  Small -note  Bill  was  passed  ;  nay,  before  it  was  actually  passed, 
this  vile  newspaper,  which  is  a  scandal  to  the  country,  contended  most 
vociferously,  that  that  Bill  ought  to  be  enforced,  that  all  small-notes  ought 
to  be  abolished  ;  that,  indeed,  there  ought  to  be  no  notes  under  twenty 
pounds ;  that  it  was  necessary  to  restore  gold  payments  completely,  and 
that  none  but  fools  apprehended  a  fall  of  prices,  or  any  difficulties  in 
trade  or  agriculture,  from  a  return  to  the  gold  money.  This  was  for 
months  the  language  of  this  same  paper  upon  this  subject,  and  it  has 
continued  to  be  its  language  until  now.  The  truth  is  this :  the  Londoners 
in  general  (and  it  is  they  who  buy  this  paper)  were  fools  enough  to 
imagine,  that  the  Small-note  Bill  would  not  affect  THEM  !  And  they  ac- 
tually rejoiced  at  your  adherence  to  it.  They  said,  as  Prosperity  Robin- 
son had,  that  the  country  notes  were  worthless  rags  ;  they  ascribed  the 
"  late  panic  "  to  the  country  notes  ;  and  they  laughed  at  the  poor  rag- 
rooks,  whose  trade  was  about  to  be  annihilated.  Their  oracle  fell  in  with 
their  opinions,  as  it  always  does  ;  and  thus,  like  the  false  friend,  con- 
ducted them  to  their  destruction,  they  smiling  all  the  while,  and  ridi- 
culing the  rag- rooks. 

They  have  now,  even  before  the  Small-note  Bill  has  gone  into  full 
effect,  found  that  this  is  wo  laughing  matter  for  them  ;  that  the  ruin  of 
the  rag-rooks  and  their  customers  cannot  take  place  without  extending 
ruin  to  the  Londoners.  These  latter  will  find  out  in  due  time,  that 
money  cannot  be  sent  to  them  from  the  country,  unless  it  be  in  the 
country.  They  have  not  found  this  out  yet :  but  they  will  find  it  out. 
They  have,  in  the  words  of  their  gipsy-oracle,  found  out  that  trade  is  in  a 
"  depressed  situation,  of  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  form,  an  ade- 
quate idea ;  but  they  appear  not  to  perceive  the  cause  "-,  nor  to  have  the 
least  idea  that  any  part  of  the  "depression "  arises  from  your  Bill,  or 
rather  your,  and  my,  and  Prosperity  Robinson's,  Bill.  Their  GIPSY 
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newspaper  has  just  as  much  sense  as  they  themselves  have  ;  and  they  will 
be  involved  in  complete  confusion  before  they  will  discover  the  cause. 
They  are  now  wondering-  how  it  is  that  they  get  no  orders  from  the 
country  ;  how  it  is  that  the  canals  and  waggons  are  so  lightly  laden  ; 
how  it  is  that  no  money  comes  from  the  country  ;  and  they  have  found 
out  that  London  is  a  poor  place,  unless  it  can  find  customers  out  of  itself. 
All  this  they  have  discovered  ;  but  not  a  man  of  them  ascribes  the  falling 
off  in  his  trade  to  our  nice  little  Small-note  Bill !  "There  are  no  small- 
"  notes  in  London,  and  why  should  there  be  any  in  the  country  ?  They 
"  can  be  of  no  use  to  trade ;  for  we  have  had  none  in  London  for  many 
"  years."  This  is  the  way  the  Wen-people  reason,  if  reasoning  it  can  be 
called  ;  and  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  GIPSY  has  been  reasoning  for  the 
last  nine  or  ten  months. 

That  has  taken  place,  and  is  taking  place,  which  every  man  of  sense 
expected.  It  was  impossible  to  abolish  the  one-pound  notes  without 
lessening  the  whole  quantity  of  the  currency  ;  without  causing  there  to  be 
less  money  afloat  in  the  country  than  there  was  before ;  and  this  could 
not  take  place  without  a  lowering  of  prices  generally ;  and  that  could  not 
take  place  without  injury  to  all  persons  having  stocks  on  hand,  or  owing 
money,  or  having  to  pay  on  a  contract  for  time ;  and  besides  this,  as  the 
taxes  were  to  be  unabated  in  amount,  the  tax- payers  (who  were  not  also 
receivers)  must  all  suffer  most  enormously  from  this  rise  in  the  value  of 
money.  The  taxes  amount  to  more  than  twice  the  rental  of  all  the 
houses,  all  the  land,  all  the  canals,  mines,  and  roads  in  the  kingdom  \ 
Yes,  the  rents  of  all  the  real  property  do  not  amount  annually  to  half 
so  much  as  the  taxes  amount  to  annually !  Let  this  be  borne  in  mind  ; 
and  a  sweet  reflection  it  is  for  the  boroughmongers  and  others  who  call 
themselves  "  landowners."  They,  poor  fools,  are  no  "  landowners  "  ! 
They  are,  as  yet,  suffered  to  call  themselves  landowners  ;  but  their  rents 
are  all  the  due  of  fundholders  and  paupers,  and  dead-weight  and  army 
and  navy  and  civil-list  people.  Poor  spiteful  jackasses,  who  chuckled  at 
the  passing  of  Six  Acts ;  they  have  no  lands  !  They  are  suffered  to  share 
in  the  rents,  as  yet,  because  the  people  can  be  made  to  pay  away  to  the 
tax-gatherer  a  large  part  of  their  earnings  in  malt-tax,  beer-tax,  hop-tax, 
soap-tax,  and  the  like ;  but  if  the  people  were  to  refuse  (and  they  may) 
to  part  with  their  earnings  thus,  not  a  farthing  of  rent  would  there  be  for 
the  boroughmongers  and  their  like ;  for  the  fundholder,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  pauper  and  all  the  soldier-people,  must  have  what  is  duly 
coming  to  them.  Taxes  of  all  sorts  have  a  claim  prior  to  that  of  the 
landowner;  and  when  these  shall  take  all,  he,  of  course,  will  have 
nothing. 

If  there  were  no  taxes,  indeed,  of  little  consequence  would  it  be  whe- 
ther the  quantity  of  money  in  the  country  were  great  or  small.  To 
change  the  quantity  from  great  to  small,  or  from  small  to  great,  must 
produce  great  injury  to  one  part  of  the  community,  and  great  unmerited 
good  to  the  other  part.  In  the  former  case,  all  debtors  must  be  injured ; 
in  the  latter,  all  creditors.  But  when  once  the  change  had  taken  place, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  the  mischief.  The  ruined  parties  would  remain 
ruined ;  but  there  would  be  no  addition  to  their  numbers ;  the  fatal  pro- 
gress would  not  continue.  It  is  not  thus  in  the  case  of  a  taxed  nation  ; 
a  nation  in  debt-,  a  nation  with  a  debt  to  fundholders,  and  soldier-people, 
and  c'wil'list  people.  The  paupers  may  be  made  to  vary  the  nominal 
amount  of  their  demands  :  to  take  sixpence,  for  instance,  when  the  qnar- 
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tern  loaf  sells  for  sixpence,  instead  of  the  shilling  which  they  took  when 
the  loaf  was  sold  at  a  shilling.  The  paupers  may  and  will  be  made  to  do 
this ;  but  the  devil  a  bit  will  the  fundholders,  or  the  soldier-people,  or 
civil-list  people,  lower  their  demand !  They  will  still  have  the  full  shil- 
ling, though  the  loaf  be  come  down  to  sixpence !  And  it  is  in  this  way 
that  the  Small- note  Bill  is  now  working  all  but  the  tax -eaters,  whose 
demand  is  a  fixed  nominal  sum  annually,  or  quarterly,  or  monthly,  or  daily. 
And  when  it  is  considered  that  these  tax-eaters  swallow  twice  as  much 
as  the  amount  of  all  the  rents  in  the  kingdom,  it  is  pretty  evident  that 
the  working  must  be  felt.  It  is  felt,  but  it  is  not  understood,  except  by 
comparatively  very  few  persons.  The  route  of  the  money,  paid  in  taxes, 
is  so  round-about  and  in-and-out,  that  the  farmer,  for  instance,  does  not 
know  what  becomes  of  the  part  which  he  pays.  He  is  too  base,  nineteen 
times  out  of  twenty,  ever  to  entertain  a  thought  of  endeavouring  to  make 
the  Government  take  less  from  him  in  taxes.  He  therefore  thinks  about 
nothing  but  getting  the  money  to  pay  with.  He  cares  nothing  about 
standing  armies,  and  about  the  liberties  of  the  country  ;  this  is  all  non- 
sense to  him,  so  long  as  he  can  get  great  heaps  of  money  for  his  crop  by 
means  of  high  price  ;  and  he  is  not  to  be  made  to  see,  that  the  paper- 
money  laws  have  any  thing  to  do  with  his  prices ;  or  that  these  laws  can 
possibly  make  his  taxes  heavier  or  lighter,  when  he  sees  the  amount  of 
them  always  the  same.  But  suppose  the  thing  conducted  in  a  manner  dif- 
ferent from  the  present :  suppose  Farmer  GRUB  to  be  commanded  by  the 
Government  to  pay,  all  the  year  round,  twenty  of  our  "fine  fellows," 
living  in  a  neighbouring  barrack ;  and  suppose  their  pay  to  be  what  the 
common  foot-soldier's  pay  now  is,  one  shilling  and  a  penny  a  day  in 
money,  besides  the  lodging,  fuel,  candle,  and  clothing.  Suppose  them  to 
come  on  some  Saturday  night,  about  Michaelmas  next,  for  their  week's 
pay,  and  (marching  into  the  house)  to  call  out,  "  Come,  Grub,  give  us 
our  pay !" 

GRUB.  (Looking  very  sulky  as  he  draws  out  his  purse.}  Pay!  how 
much. is  it? 

SOLD.  How  much  !  You  know  how  much  it  is  :  it  is  7s.  7d.  a  man  ; 
and  you  know  it ;  and  launch  it  out,  for  we  want  to  go  to  the  Welling- 
ton's Head,  before  we  go  back  to  barracks. 

GRUB.  But  the  7s.  Id.  will  buy  you  twice  as  much  victuals  as  that  sum 
did  last  year ;  and,  therefore — 

SOLD.  (Staring)  What! 

GRUB.  And  therefore,  I  say,  you  ought  to  take  less  ;  and  I — 

SOLD.  What !  take  less  !     Rob  us  of  our  pay !     Cheat  us  of  our  pay ! 

GRUB.  It  is  no  robbery,  my  good  men  ;  and— 

SOLD.  "  Good  men,"  indeed  !     Go —  d— 

GRUB.   Gentlemen,  I  mean.     It  is  no  robbery ;  for — 

SOLD.  Yes,  but  it  is  a  robbery  to  want  us  to  take  less  than  our  pay. 

GRUB.  Look  ye,  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  act  justly  by  you  :  I  know  how 
much  we  are  indebted  to  you  for  keeping  out  the  Jacobins,  and  keeping 
down  the  Radicals  ;  but,  do  you  know  that  one  shilling  is  now  worth  two 
shillings  of  last  Michaelmas  ? 

SOLD.  No,  by  —  Grub  !  That  won't  do,  old  boy  ;  a  shilling  is  always  a 
shilling ;  and  so,  come,  lug  us  out  a  hundred  and  forty  of  them,  and  the 
odd  pennies. 

GUUB.  Why,  you  can  now  buy  two  quartern  loaves  for  a  shilling  ;  and 
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you  could  buy  only  one  for  a  shilling  last  year,  when  your  pay  was  fixed, 
and  my  allotment  made. 

SOLD.  Well ;  and  what  is  that  to  you  ?  We  want  only  our  pay,  and 
our  pay  we  will  have  :  we  want  nothing  more  than  our  pay. 

GRUB.  So,  then,  this  is  pretty  work.  I  could  pay  you  last  year  with 
the  price  of  ten  bushels  of  wheat  a-week,  and  I  am  now  obliged  to  sell 
twenty  bushels  a-week  to  pay  you  with. 

SOLD.  We  know  nothing  about  bushels  of  wheat :  all  that  we  want  is 
our  pay,  and  our  pay  we  will  have,  and  it  is  7*.  Id.  a-piece. 

GRUB.  But  I  have  lowered  the  pay  of  my  labouring  men,  in  propor— 

SOLD.  Aye,  the  devil  doubt  you  !  You  shall  not  lower  our  pay  ;  so  lug 
it  out;  or  come  along,  neck  and  heels,  to  gaol. 

ENTER  MRS.  GRUB. 
(Wiping  her  eyes  with  the  corner  of  her  apron.) 

MRS.  GRUB.  Pray,  gentlemen,  do  not  take  my  poor  husband  away. 
He  will  give  you  all  he  lias  got ;  but  the  corn  sells  so  cheap,  that,  with 
my  egg-money  and  all,  he  can't  pay  you  the  whole  of  your  pay. 

SOLD.  Not  pay  !  Not  pay  !  Not  pay  ! 

MRS.  GRUB.  He  can't  pay  without  money,  and  he  has  sold  all  his  corn 
and  cattle. 

SOLD.  What  a  lie  !  There's  a  team  of  horses.  Why  does  he  not  sell 
that  ? 

GRUB.  Why,  gentlemen,  if  I  sell  them,  my  farm  stands  still,  and  then 
you  can  have  nothing. 

SOLD.  We  will  have  something  now,  at  any  rate.  (Exit,  dragging 
him  out.) 

This,  my  Lord  Duke,  would  open  the  eyes  of  the  farmers  ;  but  as  long 
as  the  route  of  the  taxes  is  hidden  from  them,  they  will  continue  to  won- 
der  at  their  ruin.  They  will  be  ruined  :  but,  they  will  wonder  how  the 
ruin  has  come.  At  this  time  the  state  of  things  is  precisely  what  1  said 
it  would  be.  I  said,  more  than  a  year  ago,  that  if  the  Bill  went  into  full 
effect,  "  there  must  be  a  general  insolvency  amongst  the  people  at  large"; 
and  this  insolvency  is  already  come;  for  while  the  OLD  GIPSY  has  not  at 
all  exaggerated  in  describing-  the  state  of  things  in  London,  in  the  country 
things  are  still  worse,  unless  the  newspapers  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and 
Cheshire,  have  agreed  to  utter  nothing  but  lies. 

But  then,  I  shall  for  the  thousandth  time  be  asked,  why  I  have  so  long 
been  urging  you  to  enforce  this  Small-note  Bill ;  and  for  the  thousandth 
time  I  answer,  that  I  have  never  urged  this,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
urging  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  taxes  in  proportion  to  the  change 
which  the  Small-note  Bill  must  make  in  the  value  of  money;  and  this 
will,  at  last,  if  the  law  be  FULLY  enforced,  be  in  the  degree  of  about 
one-half.  Including  the  tax-gatherer's  allowance,  the  taxes  now  amount 
to  sixty  millions  a-year  :  and  to  collect  this  sum  in  gold  of  full  weight 
and  fineness,  without  actually  destroying  a  great  part  of  the  people,  is 
as  impossible  as  it  is  to  make  gold  out  of  dirt.  Therefore,  you  must 
reduce  the  taxes  ;  or  destroy  the  people  ;  or  abandon  this  law,  and  give 
up  for  ever  all  hope  of  restoring  a  gold  circulation  ;  and  yet,  if  you  do 
that,  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  a  general  issue,  an  overwhelming- 
issue  of  assignats.  This  is  the  most  desperate  course  of  all :  it  would 
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bring  the  Government  to  poverty  at  once  :  it  would  have  nothing  to  pay 
with  :  its  money  would  not  pass  :  and  the  soldiers,  for  instance,  when 
they  should  be  paid  in  assignats,  would  have  more  reason  to  complain  than 
in  the  case  of  the  reduction  proposed  by  poor  Farmer  Grub.  They 
might  take  the  assignats  quietly  for  a  time ;  but  when  a  day's  pay  came 
to  purchase  only  about  a  thimble-full  of  beer,  they  would  not  understand 
that ;  no,  not  so  well  as  they  understood  the  reducing  principle  of  Farmer 
GRUB. 

If  you  rock  yourself  in  the  idea,  that  the  thing  will  go  on  quietly,  and 
without  producing  any  great  shock  or  calamity,  you  rock  yourself  in  a 
very  delusive  dream.  It  cannot  go  on  thus  for  any  length  of  time.  It 
will  produce  a  convulsion  of  some  sort :  it  must,  if  it  be  suffered  to  go 
on  without  a  reduction  of  taxes,  lead  to,  and  actually  produce,  a  state  of 
things,  the  end  of  which  no  man  can  foresee.  "  Resolution  :  jirniness"l 
A  fig  for  your  "resolution  and  firmness"  '  they  are  of  no  use  here, 
without  wisdom  for  a  guide.  You  cannot  silence  the  Debt :  you  cannot 
put  down  poverty :  you  cannot  compel  farmers  and  manufacturers  and 
tradesmen  to  employ  and  to  pay  work-people  :  you  cannot  shoot  distress 
and  insolvency  :  in  short,  you  have  no  power  to  prevent  one  of  the  follow- 
ing things  from  taking  place. 

1.  Sweeping  insolvency  and  misery,  ending  in  a  convulsion. 

2.  An  issue  of  Assignats,  followed  by  all  the  usual  consequences  attendant 

on  a  worthless  Government  paper-money. 

3.  An  Equitable  Adjustment,  including  a  great  reduction  of  the  taxes,  and 

accompanied  by  a  Reform  of  the  Parliament. 

One  of  these  three  things  must  take  place.  To  suffer  the  thing  to 
go  on  without  any  attempt  at  prevention  will  lead  to  the  first :  the  second 
will  be  produced  by  a  Bank-restriction  :  but  the  third  you  may  with 
safety  resort  to  ;  and  that  remedy  would  be  effectual.  There  can  be 
neither  peace  nor  sound  policy  in  the  country,  as  long  as  the  thing  goes 
on  in  the  present  way.  There  can  be  no  war,  let  the  provocation  be 
what  it  may  ;  and  where  is  the  man  who  is  in  his  senses,  and  who  believes 
that  the  Catholic  Billvfou\d  ever  have  been  passed,  or  proposed,  or  even 
thought  of,  had  thejfinancial  difficulties  not  existed  ?  You  have  plainly  told 
us,  that  you  feared  a  civil  war  in  Ireland.  Why  fear  a  civil  war  so 
much  ;  so  very  much  as  to  give  up  all  your  principles  to  prevent  it  ?  You 
had  ample  force,  tenfold  force,  to  crush  any  commotion.  You  had  force 
enough  already  in  Ireland  ;  and  if  you  had  needed  twenty  times  as  much, 
you  would  have  had  it  by  only  holding  up  your  finger  to  the  furious  Pro- 
testants of  England.  You  had  force  enough  to  crush  any  rebellion,  and 
to  do  it  quickly  too ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe,  that  you  and  Peel 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  you,  would,  under  other  circumstances,  gladly 
have  had  a  rebellion  to  crush,  rather  than  abandon  your  principles,  or,  if 
you  please,  change  your  opinions,  in  so  flagrant  a  manner. 

But  to  crush  the  rebellion  was  not  all :  the  rebels  might  have  been  easily 
laid  prostrate  ;  but  the  bare  march  of  the  troops,  the  report  of  the  first 
gun,  the  very  proclamation  against  the  rebels  would  have  blowed  up  the 
paper-money  system  of  Ireland  ;  and  that  would  have  given  the  final  stroke 
here.  So  that  it  was  not  a  battle  against  bold  and  open  rebels,  but 
against  the  fears  of  the  timid  rich.  The  No- Popery  of  England  would 
have  furnished  you  with  force  in  abundance  against  rebels ;  but  it  could 
supply  you  with  no  force,  with  no  sort  of  protection,  against  the  quietly 
drawing  of  gold  away  from  the  banks  in  Dublin.  In  short,  the  paper-money 
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system  must  perish  instantly,  if  an  open  fight  were  deemed  at  all  pro- 
bable. Hence,  I  do  believe,  comes  the  better  part  of  the  "  humanity  " 
which  has  been  at  work  in  the  producing  of  this  measure  in  favour  of  the 
Catholics.  You  could  have  crushed  the  Catholic  Association  ;  you  could 
have  crushed  an  insurrection  ;  you  could  have  crushed  a  rebellion ;  but  you 
could  not,  during  such  crushing,  have  prevented  the  paper 'System  from 
being  crushed  ;  and  on  that  system  (you  must  know  by  this  time)  hangs 
the  whole  affair,  Church,  State,  and  all  together.  And  this  is  the  true 
history  of  this  "  liberal  "  measure.  O'CONNELL'S*  Bank-note  threat 
would  naturally  lead  to  inquiry  ;  and  a  very  little  inquiry  would  be  neces- 
sary to  convince  you,  that  the  paper-system  could  not  stand  during  one 
week,  nor  even  one  day  of  civil  war. 

But  if  the  paper-system  overrule  you  thus,  when  and  at  what  point  is 
its  dominion  to  end  ?  It  never  can  end,  as  long  as  the  system  shall  exist : 
there  can  be  neither  foreign  war  nor  civil  war  to  co-exist  with  this  system, 
which  will  go  on  demanding  sacrifices  of  one  sort  or  another,  till  the 
Government  have  nothing  left  to[give.  Thus  has  this  paper-system,  which 
was  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  crushing  Popery  for  ever,  been,  at 
last,  the  cause,  the  great,  if  not  the  sole  cause,  of  the  triumph  of  Popery  ! 
Very  soon  we  may  see  the  Government  compelled,  from  the  same  motive, 
to  yield  some  material  point  to  a  foreign  power.  And,  in  short,  anything, 
no  matter  what,  must,  as  long  as  this  system  exist,  be  yielded  to,  rather 
than  risk  a  blowing-up  of  the  system.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  some 
others  have  said,  that  the  Catholic  cause  has  been  gaining  ground  in  the 
minds  of  the  educated  part  of  the  people  of  England  ;  and  it  is  true,  I 
verily  believe,  that  the  History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  has  done 
a  great  deal  in  that  way.  I  believe  that  it  caused  the  greater  part  of  the 
division  which  we  have  seen  amongst  the  Protestants.  I  knoio  that  that 
work,  and  that  work  alone,  caused  one  Mayor  and  Corporation,  to  peti- 
tion in  favour  of  the  Catholics.  When  you  had  proposed  the  measure, 
my  work  gave  it  numerous  supporters  ;  but  never  would  you  have  proposed 
the  measure,  had  it  not  been  for  the  paper-system.  You  are  wise,  there- 
fore, in  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  the  paper-system  ;  but  again  I  tell 
you,  that  you  cannot  get  rid  of  it  without  general  ruin,  unless  you  adopt 
an  Equitable  Adjustment. 

WM.  COBBETT. 


RURAL  WAR. 


(Political  Register,  December,  1830) 


London,  2nd  Dec.,  1830. 

THIS  war  continues  with  unabated  fury.     The  parsons,  during  the  war 
against  the  republicans  of  France,  used  to  cry  out  incessantly  for  a 

*  O'CONNKLL  had  threatened  a  run  upon  the  banks.— ED. 
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VIGOROUS  prosecution  of  the  war.  They  have  got  a  pretty  vigorous 
one  now  !  This  war  will  be  attended  with  one  benefit,  at  any  rate ;  it  will 
open  the  eyes  of  the  brave  French  nation  with  regard  to  the  real  state  of 
England;  it  will  show  them  what  are  the  effects  of  national  debts  and 
funding  systems.  I  shall  begin  this  week  in  my  account  of,  or  remarks 
on,  this  war,  by  addressing-  myself  to  the  spirited  editor  of  LA  REVOLUTION 
Paris  newspaper,  who  has  lately  had  his  paper  suspended  under  a  law 
of  the  tyrant,  Charles  X.,  which  has  been  rigorously  executed  by  the 
"  Citizen  King  of  the  best  possible  Republic."  My  English  readers-will 
see  what  /  say  to  the  French  with  regard  to  this  war.  I  have  often  used 
this  manner  of  speaking  to  my  own  countrymen  ;  and  it  is  a  very  good 
one,  because  it  renders  proper  a  fullness  of  explanation,  which,  though 
necessary,  would  appear  impertinent,  if  addressed  directly  to  Englishmen. 
In  three  short  Letters  to  the  editor  of  LA  REVOLUTION,  I  have,  and  I  hope 
clearly,  explained  the  causes  of  this  RURAL  WAR  ;  and  when  the  reader 
has  gone  through  them,  I  shall  have  to  beg  his  attention  to  some  remarks 
on  the  recent  events  of  this  "  vigorous  war,"  as  the  parsons  used  to  call 
the  war  that  they  prayed  for  during  twenty- two  years. 

P.S.  I  will,  in  the  course  of  next  week,  give  a  petition  to  some  peer, 
with  a  request  that  he  will  present  it  to  the  House  of  Lords.  This  peti- 
tion shall  contain  my  prayer  for  measures  to  be  now  adopted,  to  prevent 
general  anarchy  and  ruin.  I  have,  many  times,  petitioned  both  Houses 
for  the  same  purpose  ;  but  I  will  now  repeat  my  prayers,  that  they  maybe 
fresh  in  people's  minds.  Men  now  begin  to  talk  familiarly  of  the  very 
things  which  I  have  been,  for  twenty  years,  strenuously  recommending  ; 
and,  happen  what  may,  I  am  resolved  to  be  known  to  have 'been  right. 


STATE  OF  ENGLAND  A  WARNING  TO  FRANCE. 

LETTER  I. 
To  the  Editor  of  LA  REVOLUTION,  at  Paris. 

London,  25th  Nov.,  1830. 

SIR, 

The  state  of  this  country  ought  to  be  made  known  to  the  people  of 
France  ;  and  the  way  to  do  this,  is  to  give  a  description  of  it  under  the 
name  of  some  person  well  known  to  the  public,  and  who  thereby  makes 
himself  answerable  for  that  which  he  says.  It  is  further  necessary,  that 
the  description,  published  by  you,  be  also  published  in  England,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  charge  of  libel,  and  to  adhere  to  a  maxim  which  all  honest 
men  observe,  namely,  to  say  nothing  behind  a  man's  back  that  you  dare 
not  say  to  his  face.  This  has  been  the  rule  of  my  life  ;  and  this  rule  I  will 
now  follow,  in  a  series  of  letters,  which  I  propose  to  address  to  you,  on 
the  state  of  England ;  which  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
PEOPLE  of  France  clearly  understand  ;  because  it  will  show  them  how  this 
powerful  nation  has  been  made  feeble,  and  how  this  happy  people  has  been 
made  miserable,  by  the  means  of  TAXATION  ;  it  will  show  them  that  this  tax- 
ation has  been  caused  by  the  PUBLIC  DEBT,  by  a  STANDING  ARMY,  and  by 
PENSIONS  and  SINECURES,  and  it  will  show  that  these  have  been  occasioned 
by  laws  made  by  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  and  by  a  House  of  Commons 
not  chosen  by  the  people  at  large,  but  chosen  by  the  aristocracy  and  the 

VOL.  vi.  p  p 
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rich.  By  showing  these  things  to  the  people  of  France,  you  will  enable 
them  to  judge  correctly  with  respect  to  what  they  ought  to  do  with  re- 
gard to  these  three  great  matters,  the  PUBLIC  DEBT,  the  HEREDITARY 
ARISTOCRACY,  and  the  MANNER  OF  CHOOSING  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Before  I  proceed  to  give  you  a  description  of  the  present  state  of  Eng- 
land, I  ought  to  observe  to  you,  that  England  is,  in  fact,  the  whole  king- 
dom in  point  of  real  importance  ;  for  that,  though  a  considerable  part  of 
IRELAND  is  rich  in  soil,  and  though  it  contains  half  as  many  people  as 
England,  it  is  so  stripped  of  its  products,  its  people  have  so  long  been 
accustomed  to  a  degraded  existence,  and  the  political  factions  have  con- 
trived to  make  the  people  so  hostile  in  feeling  towards  the  English,  that 
that  miserable  country  is,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  of  no  weight  what- 
ever ;  and;  as  to  SCOTLAND,  it  is  worth  less,  and  pays  a  less  clear  amount 
of  taxes,  than  the  single  county  of  York ;  nay,  my  belief  is,  that,  as  a  source 
of  national  power,  either  of  the  counties  of  Kent,  Devon,  Norfolk  or 
Lincoln,  is  of  more  value  than  the  whole  of  Scotland,  which  is,  besides, 
a  land  for  the  breeding  of  Government  dependents  and  servile  tools  of 
tyranny.  What,  as  to  the  political  state  and  weight  of  these  two  coun- 
tries, do  you  want  more  than  these  two  facts  ;  that,  while  every  county, 
town  and  village,  in  England,  was  sending  addresses  to  the  late  persecuted 
Queen  CAROLINE  ;  while,  in  fact,  all  England  expressed  its  resolution  to 
defend  her,  and  made  that  resolution  good  ;  not  one  single  address,  not 
one  single  demonstration  of  compassion,  did  she  receive  from  either  of 
those  countries.  And  now,  with  regard  to  the  brave  men  of  Paris  ;  while 
there  is  no  county  in  England  which  has  riot  produced  several  subscrip- 
tions ;  while  even  the  working  people  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and,  in- 
deed, of  every  county,  while  even  the  villages  in  the  counties  of  Kent 
and  of  Sussex  have  sent  their  mites,  not  one  single  sous  has  been  sent 
from  Ireland  or  from  Scotland.  It  is  not  that  the  mass  of  the  people  in 
those  countries  are  not  good  in  their  nature  ;  but  they  are  so  completely 
kept  down  by  selfish  faction  in  the  one  country  and  by  greedy  place- 
hunters  in  the  other,  that  they  are  rendered  of  no  avail  with  regard  to 
political  influence.  It  is,  therefore,  from  the  state  of  England  alone 
that  you  have  to  judge,  and  that  state  I  will  describe  to  you  in  my  next 
letter. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 


STATE  OF  ENGLAND  A  WARNING  TO  FRANCE. 

LETTER  II. 

To  the  Editor  of  LA  REVOLUTION,  at  Paris. 

PRESENT  STATE  OF  ENGLAND. 

London,  26th  Nov.,  1830. 
SIR, 

You  hear  of  great  commotion  in  England,  and  particularly  of  the^res 
which  are  now  blazing  in  twenty-six  counties  out  of  forty  that  England 
contains.  These  fires  consume  barns  and  other  farm-buildings,  and  stacks 
or  ricks,  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  peas  and  hay ;  and  sometimes  the 
value  of  these,  in  one  single  farm-yard,  amounts  to  a  hundred  thousand 
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francs  or  more.  The  country  working  people  are  causing1  this  destruc- 
tion, which  is  spreading;  into  every  part  of  England.  You  will  be  sure 
that  this  terrible  state  of  things  has  not  taken  place  without  A  CAUSE  ; 
this  cause  I  will  explain  to  you,  and  in  that  explanation  you  will  see  the 
REAL  STATE  OF  ENGLAND,  all  the  causes  of  her  feebleness,  and  of  the 
slavery  and  misery  of  her  once  frfee  and  happy  people. 

The  working-  people  of  England  were,  in  all  former  times,  better  off, 
better  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged,  than  any  other  working  people  in  the 
world.  Their  rights  and  their  happiness  seem  to  have  been  the  chief 
object  of  the  laws  of  England  in  all  former  times.  During-  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  the  municipal  laws  so  far  in- 
terfered with  the  property  of  the  Church  as  to  make  it  conducive  to  the 
relief  of  the  indigent.  When  that  religion  was  put  down,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church  grasped  by  the  aristocracy,  a  law  was  passed  to  cause 
provision  to  be  made  for  all  indigent  persons.  This  famous  law,  passed 
in  the  43rd  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  appointed  officers  for 
each  parish,  to  impose  a  tax  on  land  and  house,  and  thus  to  raise  without 
any  Limit,  whatever  money  might  be  wanted  for  the  relief  and  support  of 
persons  unable  to  provide  a  sufficiency  for  themselves.  So  that  there  can, 
if  this  law  be  duly  enforced,  be  no  person  in  England  to  suffer  for  want. 
This  law  is  called  the  POOR-LAW ;  and  1  beg  you  to  bear  in  mind  the 
description  that  I  have  given  of  it. 

The  working-  people,  especially  the  country  working-  people,  lived 
in  the  happiest  state  that  can  be  imagined,  until  the  reign  of 
George  III.  His  war  against  our  brethren  in  America,  which  added 
greatly  to  the  taxes  of  the  nation,  made  a  great  change  for  the 
worse ;  it  made  the  people  poorer  than  they  had  ever  been  before, 
but  still  they  lived  tolerably  well ;  much  better  than  the  working  people 
of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  It  was  the  long-  and  expensive  war 
against  the  republic  of  France  that  brought  them  down  to  real  poverty. 
Before  the  American  war  began,  it  was  a  rare  thing  that  any  one,  even 
amongst  the  aged  and  the  widows,  had  occasion  to  apply  for  aid  from  the 
poor-taxes ;  that  war  made  this  mark  of  wretchedness  less  rare  :  but 
now  the  rare  thing  is  to  know  of  a  working  man,  single  or  married,  who 
is  not  compelled  to  resort  to  the  poor-taxes  to  keep  himself  from  perish- 
ing with  hunger.  That  the  Debt  and  Government  taxes  have  been  the 
cause,  and  the  sole  cause,  of  the  misery,  is  evident  from  the  increase  of 
the  poor-taxes  having  kept  an  exact  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  Debt 
and  the  Government  taxes.  Nothing  can  controvert  this  conclusion  :  the 
facts  are  undeniable  and  the  conclusion  is  equally  undeniable. 


PERIODS. 

Amount  of  a  year's 
Government  taxes 
for  all  England. 

AmountofayearV     .               , 
Interest  of  the    USS£&, 

In  peace,  soon  after  Geo.  III.  came 

£ 
7,500,000 
15,500,000 
60,000,000 

£ 
4,200,000 
9,300,000 
30,500,000 

£ 
1,  100,COO 
2,200,000 
7,500,000 

In  peace,  after  the  American  war.. 
In  peace,  in  1830   

p  p  2 
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Thus  you  see,  Sir,  how  regularly  the  miseries  of  the  working  people 
have  gone  on  increasing  with  the  increase  of  the  Government  taxes  and 
the  increase  of  the  Debt.  The  amount  of  the  poor-taxes  is  the  measure 
of  the  miseries  of  the  people;  and  here  you  see  that  they  are  seven  times 
as  miserable  as  their  grandfathers  were.  Taxes  make  the  people  of  the 
nation  poor  j  poverty  is  the  parent  of  crime ;  and  accordingly  the  jails 
are  seven  times  as  capacious  as  they  were  when  Geo.  III.  mounted  the 
throne.  Let  France  take  care,  then  ;  for,  similar  causes  produce  similar 
effects;  and,  if  the  funding  system  of  France  be  suffered  to  exist  for  any 
length  of  time,  misery  will  spread  itself  over  France  as  it  has  done  over 
England.  When  taxes  are  raised  to  be  paid  to  fundholders,  they  create 
idle  people  ;  they  cause  a  constant  accumulation  of  the  wealth  of  a  coun- 
try in  few  hands ;  they  create  monopolies  of  all  sorts  ;  they  cause  Jews 
and  loan-jobbers  to  live  in  palaces  ;  and  beggar  all  the  industrious  part  of 
the  community.  Taxes,  however  applied,  have  naturally  this  tendency  ; 
but  particularly  when  applied  to  create  usurers  (now  politely  called  "  ca- 
pitalists"), who  quickly  absorb  the  whole  of  the  fruits  of  a  nation's 
industry. 

As  the  working  people  have  gone  on  getting  poorer  and  poorer,  they 
have  become  more  and  more  immoral ;  and,  indeed,  it  has  been  proved 
by  witnesses  before  the  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  in  in- 
numerable instances  men  have  committed  crimes  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting into  jail ;  because  the  felons  in  the  jails  are  better  fed  and  better 
clad  than  the  honest  working  people.  As  the  working  people  have 
become  poor,  the  laws  relating  to  them  have  been  made  more  and  more 
severe^  and  the  Poor-law,  that  famous  law  of  Elizabeth,  which  was  the 
greatest  glory  of  England  for  ages,  has  by  degrees  been  so  much  mutilated 
and  nullified,  that,  at  last,  it  is  so  far  from  being  a  protection  to  the  work- 
ing people,  that  it  has,  by  its  perversions,  been  made  the  means  of  re- 
ducing them  to  a  state  of  wretchedness  not  to  be  described.  The  sole 
food  of  the  greater  part  of  them  has  been,  for  many  years,  bread,  or 
potatoes,  and  not  half  enough  of  these.  They  have  eaten  sheep  or  cattle 
that  have  died  from  illness  ;  they  have  eaten  garbage,  such  as  a  lord  or  a 
loan-jobber  would  not  give  to  his  dogs  ;  children  have  been  seen  stealing 
the  food  out  of  hog-troughs  ;  thousands  of  them  have  died  for  want  of 
food  ;  three  men  were  found  dead  last  May,  lying  under  a  hedge,  and, 
when  opened  by  the  surgeons,  nothing  but  sonr  sorrel  (oseille  sauvage) 
was  found  in  their  stomachs,  and  this  was  within  a  few  miles  of  a  palace, 
which  had  cost  millions  of  pounds  sterling  of  the  public  money  !  The  spot 
on  which  these  poor  creatures  expired  was  surrounded  with  villas  of  Jews 
and  fund-jobbers,  living  in  luxury,  and  in  the  midst  of  pleasure-gardens, 
all  the  means  of  which  living  they  derived  from  the  burdens  laid  on  the 
working  people. 

Besides  sufferings  from  want,  the  working  people  have  been  made  to 
endure  insults  and  indignities,  such  as  even  negroes  never  were  exposed 
to.  They  have  been  harnessed  like  horses  or  asses,  and  made  to  draw 
carts  and  wagons ;  they  have  been  shut  up  in  the  pounds  made  to  hold 
stray  cattle;  they  have  been  made  to  work  with  bells  round  their  necks, 
like  cows  put  out  to  graze ;  they  have  been  made  to  carry  heavy  stones 
backward  and  forward  in  fields,  or  on  the  roads ;  and  they  have,  in  these 
cases,  had  drivers  set  over  them,  just  as  if  they  had  been  galley-slaves; 
they  have  been  sold  by  auction  for  certain  times,  as  the  negroes  are  sold 
in  the  West  Indies  ;  the  married  men  have  been  kept  separated  from 
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their  wives  by  force,  to  prevent  them  from  breeding ;  and,  in  short,  no 
human  beings  were  ever  before  treated  so  unjustly,  with  so  much  inso- 
lence, and  with  such  damnable  barbarity,  as  the  working-  people  of  Eng- 
land have  been  within  the  sixteen,  and  particularly  within  the  last  ten, 
years. 

Such,  Sir,  are  the  fruits  of  public  debts  and  funds  !  Without  this  vile 
system,  this  industrious  and  moral  and  brave  nation  never  could  have  been 
brought  into  this  degraded  state;  but  as  every  evil,  if  not  cured  from 
other  causes,  has  its  cure  in  its  own  excess,  so,  at  last,  the  cure  will 
assuredly  come,  and  it  is,  indeed,  come,  and  in  a  manner  which  I  shall 
endeavour  to  describe  in  my  next  Letter. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 


STATE  OF  ENGLAND  A  WARNING  TO  FRANCE. 
LETTER  III. 

To  the  Editor  of  LA  REVOLUTION,  at  Paris. 

SIR,  London,  1st  December,  1830. 

The  working  people  in  almost  all,  if  not  all,  of  the  counties  of  England, 
are,  in  part  at  least,  in  a  state  of  commotion ;  for,  since  the  date  of  my 
first  Letter,  the  dommotion  has  extended  very  widely.  All  across  the 
south,  from  Kent  to  Cornwall,  and  from  Sussex  to  Lincolnshire,  the  com- 
motion extends.  It  began  by  the  labourers  in  Kent  entering  the  build- 
ings of  the  great  farmers,  and  breaking  their  thrashing-machines ;  for, 
please  to  observe,  one  effect  of  heavy  taxation  is  to  cause  the  invention  of 
machinery.  The  farmer  or  manufacturer  is  so  pressed  for  money  by  the 
Government,  that  he  resorts  to  all  possible  means  of  saving  the  expense 
of  labour  ;  and  as  machines  will  work  cheaper  than  men,  the  machines 
are  preferred.  As  to  the  good  or  evil  of  machinery,  speaking  of  it  gene- 
rally, there  may  be  some  ground  for  dispute  ;  but  it  is  very  certain  that 
it  may  be  carried  to  excess  ;  for,  suppose  that  the  land  could  be  ploughed, 
and  the  corn  cut  and  carted  as  well  as  thrashed  by  machinery,  there 
would  be  a  country  with  crops,  but  without  people.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  our  forefathers,  who  built  the  cathedrals,  could  have  invented 
spinning-jennies  and  thrashing-machines,  if  their  minds  had  been  turned 
that  way  ;  but  they  knew  what  our  modern  lawgivers  seem  not  to  know; 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  is  men,  and  not  machines,  that  constitute  a  nation. 

The  labourers  of  England  see,  at  any  rate,  that  the  thrashing-machines 
rob  them  of  the  wages  that  they  ought  to  receive.  They,  therefore, 
began  by  demolishing  these  machines.  This  was  a  crime ;  the  magis- 
trates and  jailers  were  ready  with  punishments ;  soldiers,  well  fed  and 
well  clothed  out  of  the  taxes,  were  ready  to  shoot  or  cut  down  the  offen- 
ders. Unable  to  resist  these  united  forces,  the  labourers  resorted  to  the 
use  ofjtfre,  secretly  put  to  the  barns  and  stacks  of  those  who  had  the  ma- 
chines, or  whom  they  deemed  the  cause  of  their  poverty  and  misery.  The 
mischief  and  the  alarm  that  they  have  caused  by  this  means  are  beyond 
all  calculation.  They  go  in  bands  of  from  100  to  1000  men,  and  sum- 
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mon  the  farmers  to  come  forth,  and  then  they  demand  that  they  shall 
agree  to  pay  them  such  wages  as  they  think  right ;  and,  you  will  please 
to  observe,  that  even  the  wages  that  they  demand  are  not  so  high  by  one- 
third  as  their  grandfathers  received,  taking  into  consideration  the  taxes 
that  they  have  now  to  pay. 

The  farmers,  in  their  defence,  say,  that  they  cannot  pay  the  wages  that 
are  demanded,  because  they  have  so  much  to  pay  in  rent,  in  taxes  and  in 
tithes.  The  labourers  have,  therefore,  in  many  instances,  gone  to  the 
parsons,  and  compelled  them  to  reduce  their  tithes  ;  and  in  one  parish, 
in  Sussex,  they  have  ordered  the  collector  of  the  taxes  not  to  take  the 
money  out  of  the  parish,  as  it  was,  they  said,  wanted  there  !  These 
proceedings  would  have  been  put  an  end  to  long  ago,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
FIRES.  The  military  force,  backed  by  all  the  great  farmers,  the  land- 
owners, and  especially  by  the  parsons  and  the  innumerable  swarms  of 
Jews  and  fund-jobbers  and  pensioners  and  State-dependants,  would  long 
ago  have  subdued  these  half-starved  machine-breakers  ;  but  the  FIRES  ! 
No  power  on  earth  could  prevent  them,  if  the  millions  of  labourers  were 
resolved «to  resort  to  them. 

The  farmers,  therefore,  seeing  that  there  was  more  danger  to  be 
dreaded  from  the  labourers  than  from  the  aristocracy,  the  stock-jobbers 
and  parsons  have  generally  made,  and  are  making,  common  cause  with 
the  labourers ;  and  are  demanding  a  reduction  of  rents,  tithes  and  taxes. 
You  will  please  to  observe,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  farmers  to  pay  the 
wages  which  they  are,  everywhere,  agreeing  to  pay ;  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  do  this,  and  to  pay  the  present  rents,  tithes  and  taxes ;  and,  as 
they  would  be  out  of  danger  if  the  labourers  were  well  paid,  they  wish  to 
obtain  a  diminution  of  those  burdens,  and  thus  to  be  able  to  pay  the 
labourers  well.  The  tradesmen  (la  bourgoisie),  in  the  country  towns, 
have  the  same  interest  in  this  matter  as  the  farmers.  They  know  that  it 
is  better  for  them  also  that  the  fruit  of  the  land  should  be  given  to  the 
labourers,  who  would  then  be  their  customers,  which  the  aristocracy,  the 
Jews,  the  stock-jobbers  and  the  parsons,  are  not.  In  short,  all  the  in- 
dustrious classes  have  a  common  interest  with  the  labourers;  and,  let 
the  Government  do  what  it  can,  the  wages  of  labour  must  be  raised  ;  and, 
if  they  be  raised,  one  of  two  things  must  take  place;  namely,  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  Church  must  lose  their  estates,  or,  the  fundholders  must 
lose  their  funds. 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  present  state  of  England,  and  such  are  the  causes 
which  have  produced  that  state.  Here  you  see,  then,  how  a  people,  in- 
habiting the  most  productive  land  in  the  world,  a  people  to  whom  God  has 
given  a  large  portion  of  all  his  choicest  blessings,  safety  from  foreign 
foes,  climate,  soil,  mines,  woods,  downs,  flocks  and  herds,  and,  above  all, 
industry  perfectly  unparalleled ;  a  people,  too,  whose  forefathers  gave 
them  the  best  laws  that  ever  existed  in  the  world ;  here  you  see  this 
people,  who  were  famed  throughout  the  world  for  their  willing  obedience 
to  the  laws,  and  whose  forefathers  scorned  the  thought  of  maintaining 
even  a  single  soldier,  except  in  case  of  war ;  here  you  see  this  people, 
whose  laws  say  that  no  man  shall  be  taxed  without  his  own  consent ;  here 
you  see  this  people  first  reduced  to  a  state  of  half-starvation  ;  next  setting 
the  laws  at  defiance ;  and  then  attacked  by  a  standing  army,  sent  against 
them  to  capture  them  and  to  put  them  in  prison  !  Such,  Sir,  are  the 
effects  of  heavy  taxes,  and  particularly  when  raised  for  the  purpose  of  up- 
holding a  funding  system,  which  is  a  system  of  usury  and  monopoly  added 
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to  that  of  grinding-  taxation.  Let  the  people  of  France  beware  of  the  en- 
croachments of  this  infernal  system  :  no  open  despotism  is  half  so  cruel ; 
nothing  like  liberty  can  co-exist  with  such  a  system  :  this  system  has  taken 
away  our  so  much  boasted  trial  by  jury  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  where  the 
property  and  personal  liberty  of  the  common  people  are  concerned  :  this 
system  has,  in  fact,  in  many  cases,  madeourlaws  to  insure  the  independence 
of  the  Judges  of  no  avail:  this  hellish  system  has  plunged  us  into  all  our 
present  dangers  ;  and  yet  it  is  hugged  and  cherished  by  the  Government, 
as  was  "  the  accursed  thing"  in  the  camp  of  the  Israelites.  Let  the 
people  of  France  beware  of  the  crafty  and  silently-approaching  curse  ! 
War  !  Is  France  afraid  of  war  \  What  is  war,  what  is  pestilence,  what 
is  famine  ?  An  accursed  funding  system  is  all  these  in  one.  It  is  silent, 
fraudulent,  inexorable  tyranny:  age,  infancy,  beauty,  may  have  softened 
the  heart  of  a  Dey  of  Algiers  ;  but  never  the  hearts  of  the  damnable  bands 
that  congregate  at  the  'Change  and  the  Bourse. 

In  the  anxious  hope  that  the  brave  French  nation  will  get  rid  of  all  de- 
grading curses,  I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 


TO  THE  HAMPSHIRE  PARSONS. 

1.  On  the  Blame  ascribed  to  me  with  regard  to  the  Disturbances. 

2.  On  the  Special  Works  at  Winchester. 

3.  On  the  Effects  of  the  Works  at  Winchester. 

4.  On  the  Conduct  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

5.  On  the  Fate  of  the  Tithes. 


NOTE  BY  THE  EDITORS.— We  are  now  arrived  at  the  epoch  of  1830  1,  when 
the  state  of  the  country  became,  in  every  respect,  what  Mr.  COBBETT  had  so 
frequently  foretold.  The  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON'S  administration  carried  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  Act  for  abolishing  small  notes  (7  Geo.  4,  c.  G),  which 
took  effect  in  1829,  and  the^distresses  of  the  farmers,  and,  consequently,  of  their 
labourers,  became  as  great' as  they  had  been  in  the  year  1822.  Mr.  COBBETT 
(see  p.  561  of  this  volume),  sfteing  that  the  Duke  persisted  in  the  Small-Note 
Act,  predicted  that  a  convulsion  would  be  the  consequence;  and,  accordingly, 
in  the  autumn  of  18.30  and  the  beginning  of  1831,  riots,  intimidation,  machine- 
breaking  and  the  burning  of  farm -buildings,  proceeded  to  such  an  extent  in  the 
counties  of  Essex,  Herts,  Hants,  Berks,  Dorset,  Sussex  and  Kent,  that  a  violent 
revolution  was  anticipated.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  the  Parliament  met, 
and  Sir  HENRY  PARNELL  moved  "  that  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  various  items  of  the  Civil  List,  and  to  report  thereon,"  which  being  car- 
ried asainst  the  Ministry,  the  DUKE'S  administration  went  out  on  the  next  day, 
the  1.6th  November,  1830. — Lords  GREY,  MELBOURNE,  ALTHORP,  JOHN  RUSSELL 
and  STANLEY,  became  the  principal  members  of  the  new  Cabinet,  and  one  of  the 
first  of  their  acts  was  to  advise  the  King  to  issue  Special  Commission's  into  the 
rioting  counties,  to  try  and  condemn  the  rioters.  The  numbers  hanged,  trans- 
ported, and  imprisoned,  were  immense;  but  we  have  no  means  of  giving  precise 
information  on  this  head,  excepting  as  to  the  county  of  Hants,  and,  as  to  that 
county,  we  have  subjoined  a  note  to  the  following  article. — The  labourers  had 
risen  "into  this  rebellion  in  order  to  make  the  farmers  give  them  more  wages ; 
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and  the  farmers  acknowledged  that  their  wages  were  too  low,  A  correspondent 
of  Mr.  COBBETT  (Political  Register,  vol.  70,  p.  1088)  writes  thus:  "Andover, 
"  December  19th,  1830.  I  am  afraid  there  will  be  dreadful  work  at  Winchester" 
[alluding  to  the  Special  Commission]  "  and  other  places,  among  the  poor  deluded 
"  and  ill-used  labourers.  Only  think  of  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  treated 
"  of  late  years  !  The  wages,  for  a  long  time  past,  have  been  eight  shillings  a 
"  week  with  us.  Suppose  a  man  with  a  wife  and  six  children ;  his  parish  relief 
"  has  been  this,  to  add  just  so  much  to  his  wages  as  to  enable  him  to  buy 

2  gallon  loaves  for  himself. 

1  gallon  loaf  for  his  wife. 

6  gallon  loaves  for  his  six  children. 
"  Nine  gallon  loaves  at  17 d.  each,  the  price  we  have  lately  had  the  bread  at, 

"  would  be    12*.  9d. 

Deduct  the  man's  wages     8    0 

The  Parish  will  have  to  pay  ....     4     9 

"  And  that  allows  for  each  of  the  poor  man's  family  (himself  included)  not 
"  quite  so  much  as 

3  farthings  for  breakfast. 
1    penny  for  dinner,  and 
1    penny  for  supper. 

2-$d.  for  each  person  per  day, 

"  without  considering  the  cost  of  clothes,  shoes,  or  fuel.  And  the  greater  part 
"  of  the  labourers  are  obliged,  besides,  to  pay  their  own  house-rents,  say  from  21. 
"  to  61.  a  year  each." — This  was  no  isolated  case  ;  in  most  of  the  counties  the 
rate  of  wages  and  the  system  was  the  same  as  that  detailed  above ;  and  great 
complaints  having  been  made  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  showing  the  sinking 
condition  of  tha  labourers,  but  all  remaining  unheeded,  the  outbreak  began,  and 
the  Duke  and  his  Government  retired.  The  new  Ministry,  however,  instead  of 
promising  relief,  or  even  inquiry,  unsheathed  their  "  sword  of  justice,"  and  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  the  unfortunate  labourers  to  quiet  and  despair.  Instead  of 
inquiring  into  the  real  causes  of  the  rioting,  the  Ministers  and  their  friends  and 
newspapers,  attributed  it  to  "  incendiary  "  writings,  and  principally  to  those  of 
Mr.  COBBETT,  he  having,  for  many  years,  contended  that  the  labouring  people 
were  oppressed  by  inadequate  wages.  He  had  foretold  the  rioting  and  even  the 
burning,  and  had,  in  divers  places  by  speeches,  and  constantly  in  his  writings, 
exerted  himself  to  awaken  the  farmers  and  the  landlords  to  a  sense  of  justice 
towards  their  working  people.  In  a  speech  to  the  Farmers  at  Salisbury,  in 
October,  1822  (see  Register  of  the  26th  of  that  month  and  year),  he  used  these 
words :  "  Think,  Gentlemen,  of  the  occapier  of  a  farm,  compelled  to  pass  the 
"  night  with  lights  burning  in  his  house ;  with  arms  ready  loaded ;  with  his 
"  friends  and  relations  collected  together,  as  in  a  garrison  ;  with  the  doors  barri- 
"  cadoed  ;  with  all  the  avenues  rendered  inaccessible  ;  with  a  force  distributed 
"  in  preparation  for  attack  ;  and  think  of  the  feelings  of  the  master  of  that  house, 
"  while  his  stacks  and  his  out-buildings  are  blazing,  and  he  daring  not  to  sally  out 
"  to  face  the  invaders  of  his  own  farm-yard !  "  A  speech  which  he  concluded  by 
exhorting  the  farmers  to  conciliate  their  work-people,  by  giving  them  sufficient 
wages  aud  by  treating  them  with  gentleness. 


(Political  Register,  January,  1831.) 


Kensington,  i^th  January,  1831. 
PARSONS, 

Hampshire  Parsons!  My  old  acquaintances,  how  do  you  feel  now? 
When  in  March,  1817,  you  met  atWinchester  to  congratulate  the  Prince 
Regent  on  his  "  narrow  escape  "  in  the  Park,  and  to  thank  the  Parliament 
for  passing  the  Power -of- Imprisonment -Bill,  I  told  you,  in  answer  to 
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LOCKHART,  that,  before  ten  years  were  at  an  end,  you  must  begin  to  look 
about  you,  if  you  meaned  to  keep  the  tithes.  I  was  wrong-,  but  only  in 
point  of  time  ;  I  was  only  two  years  in  advance  of  the  fact.  But  this, 
the  most  important  of  the  subjects  on  which  I  am  about  to  address  you,  I 
must  reserve  for  the  close  of  my  letter.  But,  upon  the  whole,  before  I  go 
any  further,  how  do  you  feel,  Parsons  ?  And  did  you,  when  you  were 
hunting1  me  about,  from  the  year  1805  to  the  year  1817,  inclusive,  an- 
ticipate this  state  of  things?  I  often  enough  told  you  that  it  would 
come  ;  but  did  you  anticipate  it  ?  And  now  let  me  proceed  in  the  order 
above  laid  down. 

1.  On  the  blame  imputed  to  me  as  to  the.  cause  of  the  popular  com- 
motions. — It  is  very  true,  Parsons  that  I  have,  long  and  long  ago,  fore- 
told what  has  now  happened.  I  have  been,  for  about  six-and-twenty 
years,  predicting  that,  if  such  a*change  were  not  made  as  would  better 
the  lot  of  the  labourers,  a  terrible  convulsion  would  take  place.  I  have 
always  said,  that  Englishmen  would  not,  like  Irishmen,  lie  down  by  hun- 
dreds and  die  quietly  from  starvation.  It  is  very  true  that  I  have,  for 
abont  ten  years,  inveighed  as  bitterly  against  making  Englishmen  draw 
carts  like  cattle,  full  as  bitterly  as  the  Duke  of  Richmond  did  last  winter, 
that  being  the  very  first  time  that  the  matter  was  ever  even  alluded  to  in 
Parliament,  though  the  Parliament  had  plenty  of  proofs  of  the  disgrace- 
ful fact  given  in  evidence  before  their  Committees.  It  is  very  true,  that  I 
have,  for  many  years,  been  complaining  that  the  labourers  carried  potatoes 
(accursed  hog-food)  to  field,  instead  of  the  bread  and  meat  and  cheese 
that  they  used  to  carry  thither  ;  but,  then,  the  Parliament  had  the  same 
thingin  evidence  before  their  Committees  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1821. 
It  jis  very  true,  that  I  have  long  been  saying,  that  the  honest  working 
man  was  worse  fed  and  worse  clad  than  the  felons  in  the  hulks  and  jails; 
but,  then,  the  same  thing  had  been  told  the  Parliamentary  Committees  by 
witnesses  that  they  themselves  had  chosen.  Nothing  can  be  truer  than 
that  I  have,  over  and  over  again,  asserted  that  the  labourers  were  put  up 
to  auction,  and  their  labour  sold  for  certain  terms,  just  as  is  done  with 
regard  to  the  negroes  in  Jamaica ;  but,  then,  the  same  thing  is  stated 
in  evidence  taken  down  by  the  Parliamentary  Committees,  and  printed  at 
the  people's  expense,  while  I  print  at  my  own  expense.  What  blame  then 
attaches  to  me  in  this  case  ?  I  confess,  "  I  am  free  to  confess,"  as  the 
sensible  Collective  has  it,  that  I  have  said  that  the  misery  was  the  cause 
of  the  crime,  and  that  the  law  had  no  terrors,  because  the  working-people 
were  better  off  in  jail,  than  at  their  own  homes ;  but  then  Sir  E. 
E.  somebody,*  Chairman  of  the  Quarter  Session  ofWarwickshire,  and  all 
his  brother  magistrates,  have,  in  formal  resolutions,  said  the  same  thing. 
Why  not  fly  at  them  ?  Why  not  fly  at  the  Parliament,  who  published  all 
the  evidence  mentioned  above  ? 

Aye,  but  I  not  only  related  the  sufferings  and  described  the  degradation 
of  the  labourers,  but  I  foretold  that  they  would  not  endure  it  for  ever,  and 
that  they  would  Jin  ally  break  forth  and  attack  the  rich.  It  is  very  true, 
that  my  words  might  amount  to  this  ;  but  then  EARL  STANHOPE  said  the 
same  thing,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  last  year,  only  he  said  it  without 
any  reserve.  He  said,  that  there  was  an  open  breach  between  the  poor 
and  the  rich,  and  that  they  would  soon  come  to  blows,  if  some  effectual 

*  Sir  EARDLEY  WILMOT.-— ED. 
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means  of  prevention  were  not  adopted  !  Fly  at  him,  then,  Parsons  ;  deal 
with  him  first,  and  then  come  at  me.  Ah  !  but  Earl  Stanhope  did  not 
write  the  History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  \  He  did  not  tell  all  the 
nation  what  was  the  origin,  the  intention,  and  l\ie  former  application  of 
tithes  and  of  Cathedral  and  Bishop's  and  College  revenues  !  And,  there- 
fore, he  may  take  a  horse  when  I  do  not  dare  look  over  the  hedge. 

But,  in  defence  of  his  Lordship  as  well  as  of  myself,  let  me  ask  what 
offence  there  can  be  in  foretelling  an  evil,  even  if  it  be  positive  instead 
of  being-  conditional,  which  latter  has  always  been  the  case  with  me. 
Suppose  I  see,  in  a  field  which  is  eaten  down  as  bare  as  a  board,  a  lot  of 
oxen,  which  are  shut  upin  it  every  night  after  they  have  done  work ;  sup- 
pose I  see  a  fine  field  of  clover  over  the  hedge  ;  suppose  I  go  to  the  greedy 
and  grinding  bull-frog,  who  is  the  owner  of  the  fields  and  who  has  the 
oxen  on  hire;  suppose  I  say  to  him,  "  Mr.  GRINDUM,  you'd  better  take 
"  the  oxen  out  of  that  bare  field,  or  cut  up  and  carry  to  them  some  clover, 
"  or  else  they  will  be  through  the  hedge,  as  sure  as  you  are  born  "  ;  sup- 
pose the  poor  creatures,  raving  with  hunger,  to  get  through  the  fence 
that  night,  and  to  eat,  or  trample  down,  his  fine  field  of  clover;  and  sup- 
pose him  then  to  swear  and  curse  and  stamp  like  mad,  and  to  accuse  me 
of  being  the  cause  of  the  violence  and  mischief  committed  by  the  oxen. 
Suppose  such  a  result,  would  you  not  allow  that  SQUIRE  GUINDUM  ought 
to  have  the  soul  beaten  out  of  his  body  with  a  broomstick  or  a  hedge-stake  ? 
Would  you  not  be  "  free  to  confess,"  that,  at  the  very  least,  he  ought  to 
have  the  two  horns  of  one  of  the  oxen  in  his  too-well-tilled  paunch  ?  And 
yet  this  is  precisely  the  case  of  these  rich  ruffians,  who  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  fix  the  cause  of  the  disturbances  on  me. 

If  to  foresee  and  foretel  evil,  either  to  individuals,  to  bodies  of  per- 
sons, to  rulers,  to  Governments,  or  to  whole  nations,  be  criminal,  what 
will  you,  the  Parsons,  say  to  the  conduct  of  the  prophets  and  apostles, 
and  even  to  Jesus  Christ  himself?  If  this  were  a  crime,  they  were  the 
greatest  criminals  that  ever  lived.  You  will  hardly,  or  at  least  one  would 
think  so,  say  that  EZEKIEL  ought  to  be  blamed  for  the  scattering  of  the 
infamous  Jews  ;  that  he  ought  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  cause  of  it.  One 
would  imagine  that  you  would  hardly  do  this  ;  and  yet  he  was  the  cause 
of  that  event,  as  much  as  1  have  been  the  cause  of  the  FIRES  of  1830 
and  J831.  Ah!  but  EZEKIEL  did  not  write  the  History  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation  !  And  ST.  JAMES  now,  that  blunt  and  home-speaking 
apostle,  was  he  criminal  when  he  foretold  thus: — "Go  to,  now,  ye 
"  RICH  MEN,  weep  and  howl  for  your  miseries  that  shall  come  upon 
"  you.  Your  riches  are  corrupted,  and  your  garments  are  moth-eaten. 
"Your  gold  arid  silver  is  cankered;  and  the  rust  of  them  shall  be  a 
"  witness  against  you,  and  shall  eat  your  flesh  as  it  were  fire  :  ye  have 
"  heaped  treasure  together  for  the  last  days.  Behold,  the  hire  of  the 
"  labourers  who  have  reaped  down  your  fields,  which  is  of  you  kept 
"  bach  by  fraud,  crieth  :  and  the  cries  of  them  which  have  reaped  are 
"entered  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth.  Ye  have  lived  in 
"  pleasure  on  the  earth,  and  been  wanton ;  ye  have  nourished  your 
"  hearts,  as  in  a  day  of  daughter."  What !  will  you  say  that  ST.  JAMES 
ought  to  have  been  prosecuted  for  this  ?  Will  you  say  that  he  was  the 
cause  of  the  miseries  of  the  rich  and  cruel  ruffians  that  he  had  in  his 
eye?  Those  basest  of  all  earthly  villians,  "who  kept  back  by  fraud 
the  hire  of  the  labourers  who  had  reaped  down  their  fields  "  ?  Will  you 
say  that  he,  who  urged  these  ruffians  to  do  justice  to  their  labourers, 
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was  the  cause  of  those  miseries  which  arose  from  their  not  having  done 
their  labourers  justice  ?  And  suppose  now,  that  there  had  been,  amongst 
those  to  whom  St.  James  addressed  his  Epistle,  some  stupid,  half-witted 
creature,  who,  having  committed  some  unlawfnl  act,  had  been  brought 
forward,  the  halter  about  his  neck,  by  the  blasphemous  Jews  and  their 
priests,  to  say,  that  St.  James's  Epistle  was  the  cause  of  his  committing1 
the  act,  will  you  say  that  he  ought  to  have  been  believed,  and  that  St. 
James  ought  to  have  been  punished  ?  No ;  you  will  hardly  say  this. 
Why,  then,  am  I  to  be  called  the  cause  of  these  disturbances  ?  Ah  !  but 
St.  James  did  not  write  the  History  of  the  Reformation.  He  would 
have  done  it,  however,  I  dare  say,  if  he  had  been  alive  at  this  day. 

2.  On  the  special  works  at  Winchester. — It  is  a  little  too  soon  to  give 
a  true  history  of  these  unaccompanied  with  suitable  comments.  Indeed, 
a  bare  statement  of  the  facts  is  hardly  safe  as  yet.  A  little  time  for 
breathing  is  wanted.  To  collect  the  facts  is  my  business,  in  the  mean- 
while. Whether  the  following  be  a  fact  I  do  not  know.  I  take  it  from 
the  Bloody  Old  Times  newspaper ;  and  you  will  see  even  that  that  ad- 
vocate for  slaughter  finds  it  to  be  its  interest  to  soften  a  liitle. 

"  Winchester,  Friday  morning.  (7th.  Jan.)  No  day  has  yet  been  fixed  for 
the  execution  of  the  six  unhappy  men  who  were  sentenced  to  die  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  special  commission  which  was  recently  held  at  this  place.  The 
information  which  reached  you  in  London,  that  the  execution  was  to  take  place 
this  morning,  is  incorrect. — The  scenes  of  distress  in  and  about  the  jail  are  most 
terrible.  The  number  of  men  who  are  to  be  torn  from  their  homes  and  con- 
nexions i*  so  great  that  there  is  scarcely  a  hamlet  in  the  country  into  which 
anguish  and  tribulation  have  not  entered.  Wives,  sisters,  mothers  children,  beset 
tht  gates  daily,  and  the  governor  of  the  jail  informs  me  that  the  scenes  he  is 
obliged  to  witness  at  the  time  of  locking  up  the  prison  are  truly  heart-breaking. — 
You  will  have  heard  before  this  of  the  petitions  which  have  been  presented  to 
the  Home  Office  from  Gosport,  Portsmouth,  Ramsey,  Whitchurch,  and  Basing- 
stoke,  praying  for  an  extension  of  mercy  to  all  the  men  who  now  lie  under  sen- 
tence of  death.  A  similar  petition  has  been  got  up  in  this  city.  It  is  signed  by 
the  clergy  of  the  low  church,  some  of  the  bankers  and  every  tradesman  in  the  tou-n 
without  exception.  Application  was  made  to  the  clergy  of  the  Cathedral  for  their 
signatures,  but  they  refused  to  give  them,  except  conditionally,  upon  reasons  which 
1  cannot  comprehend.  They  told  the  petitioners,  as  I  am  informed,  that  they 
would  not  sign  any  such  petition  unless  the  grand  jury  and  the  magistracy  of 
the  county  previously  affixed  their  names  to  it.  Now  such  an  answer,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  is  an  admission  on  their  part  that  no  mischief  would  ensue  from 
not  carrying  into  effect  the  dreadful  sentence  of  the  law;  for  I  cannot  conceive 
that  if  they  were  of  opinion  that  mischief  would  ensue  from  it,  they  would  sign 
the  petition,  even  though  it  were  recommended  by  all  the  talent  and  respectability 
of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  I  can  understand  the  principles  on  which 
that  man  acts,  who  asserts  and  laments  the  necessity  of  vindicating  the  majesty 
of" the  law  by  the  sacrifice  of  human  life  ;  hue  I  cannot  understand  the  reasons 
of  those  who,  admitting  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  sword  of  justice  to 
strike  the  offender,  decline  to  call  upon  the  executive  government  to  stay  its 
arm,  and  make  their  application  for  its  mercy  dependent  on  the  judgment 
or  it  may  be  the  caprice  of  an  influential  aristocracy.  Surely,  of  all  classes  of 
society,  the  clergy  is  that  which  ought  not  to  be  backward  in  the  remission  of 
offences.  They  are  daily  preaching  mercy  to  their  flocks,  and  it  wears  but  an  ill 
grace  when  they  are  seen  refusing  their  consent  to  a  practical  application  of 
their  own  doctrines.  Whatever  my  own  opinion  may  be,  as  a  faithful  recorder 
of  the  opinions  of  those  around  me,  I  am  bound  to  inform  you,  thai,  except 
among  the  magistracy  of  the  county,  there  is  a  general,  I  had  almost  said  an 
universal,  opinion  among  all  ranks  of  society,  that  no  good  will  be  \cffected  by 
sacrificing  human  life  It  has  been  remarked  by  almost  every  writer  upon 
criminal  law,  that  when  punishments  are  so  severe  as  to  arm  the  sympathies 
of  the  public  against  the  law,  and  in  favour  of  the  offender  who  perishes  by  it, 
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hey  ought  not  to  take  place;  and,  I  repeat  it,  that  if  the  propriety  of  these 
•xecutions  were  to  be  tried  by  that  test  in  this  county,  they  ought,  on  no  account, 
to  take  place" 

This  last  part  is  dictated  by  base  love  of  money ;  for  it  was  this  very 
paper  that  called  for  the  Special  Commissions,  and  that  has  always  called 
for  everything-  bloody.     The  crew  that  have  an  interest  in  the  monopoly, 
which  is  upheld  by  the  present  system,  find  that  the  public  do  not  relish 
so  much  hang-ing;  and,  therefore,  the  crew  soften  their  tone,  and  are 
becoming  humane.     I  make  no  remark  on  what  the  crew  say  about  your 
conduct.     I  leave  the  matter  to  them  and  to  you  as  the  fittest  persons  in 
the  world  to  settle  the  matter.     For  my  part,  I  have  refused  to  put  my 
name  to  any  petition  on  the  subject.     My  heart  sinks  within  me  at  the 
thought  of  the  sentences.     I  sat  down  to  write  a  petition  in  my  single 
name  ;  but,  upon  beginning  to  put  the  words  upon  paper,  my  soul  re- 
coiled from  the  writing  of  those  expressions  which  are  deemed  indispen- 
sable in  such  a  case.'   Towards  all  the  sufferers,  not  actuated  by  malice,  I 
feel  as  if  they  were  my  brothers  or  my  children.     It  so  happens,  that,  of 
all  the  hundreds,  I  personally  know  but  one,  and  that  one  is  that  very 
JESSE  BURGESS,  who  was  made  use  of  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
corruption,  in  Hampshire,  as  the  means  of  calumniating  me,  as  a  cruel 
master,  in  the  year  1809.     Amidst  the   Hampshire   battalion,  of  which 
JESSE  was  one,  I  do  not  discover  what  has  been  his  lot.*     I  hope  he  is 
amongst  those  who  are  to  suffer  the  least.     What  I  shall  be  able  to  do,  I 
do  not  yet  know ;  but  anything  that  I  can  lawfully  do,  and  that  I  have 
the  ability  to  do,  for  these  sufferers,  or  their  relations,  particularly  their 
wives  and  children,  I  will  do ;  except  in  cases,  if  such  there  be,  where 
they  have  been  actuated  by  malice,  and  where  that  malice  has  been  made 
clearly  to  appear. 

With  regard  to  the  persons  constituting  the  Special  Commission,  with 
regard  to  the  forming  of  the  juries,  with  regard  to  the  charges  and  other 
acts  of  the  Judges,  with  regard  to  the  sentences,  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  the  prisoners  and  their  wives  and  children  ;  with  regard  to 
all  these  there  will  be  a  more  suitable  time  to  talk.  Besides,  there  will 
now  be  a  man  to  talk  of  them  IN  PARLIAMENT.  That  is  the  proper 
place  for  such  subjects  ;  and  in  that  place  we  must,  for  the  present,  leave 
them  to  be  discussed.  It  is  not  long  now  before  the  3rd  of  February. 
The  season  for  rural  sports  will  then  be  over  ;  and  we  shall  have  nothing 
but  sober  business  to  attend  to.  We  shall  have  a  reform  of  Parliament 
to  make,  and  other  very  important  duties  to  discharge.  In  the  mean- 
while, however,  we  ought  to  look  a  little  at  the  state  of  the  country. 

3.  On.  the  effects  of  the  works  at  Winchester. —  The  Morning  Chronicle 
of  to-day  has  the  following  passage  : 

"  We  regret  to  find  that  the  fires  of  the  incendiary  are  blazing  more  fiercely 
than  ever,  in  the  very  districts  which  are  the  scene  of  the  labours  of  the  Special 
Commission.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  account  of  our  reporter  for  details  on 
the  subject. — The  incendiary  is  a  far  more  formidable  enemy  than  the  rioter. 
Assemblages  of  riotous  peasants  can  he  easily  put  down ;  and,  indeed,  in  all  our 
communications  with  gentlemen  from  the  country,  we  never  heard  them  express 
any  alarm  on  account  of  mobbing.  A  rural  police  of  the  owners  of  property  can 
always  be  easily  formed,  and  against  such  a  police,  rioters  can  make  no  stand.  It 
is  otherwise,  however,  with  incendiaries;  for,  from  the  exposed  nature  of  the  pro- 
perty, it  is  almost  impossible  to  watch  it." 

*  See  the  account  of  the  "pauper's  action",  vol.  3,  "  SELECTIONS,"  p.  265. 
JKSSK  BURGESS  was  acquitted  in  the  criminal  prosecution  against  bim  in  1830. 

—ED. 
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This  Scotch  feelosofer  is  in  error  here  ;  but  that  is  no  matter.  It  is 
very  true  that  parcels,  little  bands,  of  unarmed  men,  are  easily  beaten  by 
armed  men.  However,  this  is  no  matter  :  the  matter  is  THE  FIRES  and 
the  MEAT  AND  BREAD,  and  the  question  is,  will  the  fires  cease  until 
the  labourers  have  the  meat  and  the  bread  ?  This  is  the  question,  and 
the  only  question  worth  attending  to,  as  connected  with  this  subject.  But, 
it  is  a  very  important  question.  It  is  pretty  evident,  that  the  Special 
Commissions  have  not  done  anything  at  all  in  the  way  of  putting  a  stop 
to  the  fires  ;  for,  observe,  it  is  with  the  dark  nights  that  they  always  come 
on  again.  The  newspapers  were  delighted,  a  fortnight  ago,  with  the 
effect  of  the  "  expositions  of  tbe  law,"  as  SCOTT  ELDON  called  it ;  and  the 
Bloody  Old  Times  newspaper  chuckled  that  the  hangings  had  produced  a 
suitable  effect.  Alas  !  it  ascribed  to  the  HALTER  that  which  it  ought  to 
have  ascribed  to  the  MOON  !  For,  the  moment  the  latter  withheld  her 
light,  "  those  other  wandering*  fires  began  to  blaze."  The  Special  Com- 
missions have  done  this  :  they  have  taught  the  people,  that  that  which 
they  looked  upon  as  sturdy  begging,  is  felony  and  hanging  matter ;  and 
that,  to  break  a  machine,  which  was  formerly  a  trespass,  is  now,  in  these 
days  of  negro  humanity  and  of  "  softening  the  criminal  code,"  an  offence 
\to  be  expiated  on  the  gallows.  These  "  expositions  of  the  law  "  will, 
therefore,  make  the  labourers,  however  pinched  in  their  bellies,  take  care, 
for  the  future,  not  to  go  in  bands  of  sturdy  beggars,  and  not  to  break 
machines  ;  but,  this  is  all  that  the  Special  Commissions  will  do  in  the 
way  of  preventing  mischief.  It  is  to  extinguish  the  FIRES  that  was,  and 
is,  the  great  and  desirable  object  :  these  it  is  that  cause  all  the  real  alarm  ; 
and  well  they  may;  for,  as  the  Scotch  feelosofer  observes,  "the  property 
is  so  much  exposed,  that  it  is  next  to  '  impossible  to  watch  it '  "  ! 

Aye,  to  be  sure  it  is  :  and  who  are  to  be  the  watchmen  ?  Why,  the  la- 
bourers to  be  sure.  Bon  !  a  Frenchman  would  exclaim.  Good  !  the 
labourers,  who  are  living  on  potatoes,  watch  the  luheat-stachs  and  the 
ox-stalls  !  O,  no  !  they  must  have  something  better  than  potatoes  and 
water  while  they  are  watching.  According  to  the  above  account  from  the 
Bloody  Old  Times  newspaper,  there  is  scarcely  a  village,  or  even  a  hamlet, 
in  all  Hampshire,  which  has  not  had  some  one  man  or  more  taken  away 
from  it  by  these  awful  proceedings.*  In  short,  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
family  in  the  county  unaffected  personally,  either  by  relationship  or  close 
friendship,  by  the  fate  of  the  sufferers.  Can  there  be,  for  instance,  one 
single  soul,  man,  woman,  boy  or  girl,  in  the  parish  of  BULLINGTON,  and 
in  all  the  adjoining  parishes,  unaffected  by  the  proceedings  against,  and 
by  the  punishment  of,  the  two  MASONS  of  that  parish,  who  were  a 
pattern  of  industry  and  moral  conduct,  to  be  held  up  to  all  the  labourers 
of  England  ?  Is  there  a  labouring  man  or  woman  who  will  not  tell  their 


F  *  A  summary  of  the  convictions  and  sentences  is  given  in  a  pamphlet,  pub- 
lished  by  E.  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange,  iu  18,'il,  at  the  close  of  the  Special  Assizes 
at  Winchester,  and  (for  the  one  County  of  Hants)  it  stands  thus  : 

Left  for  Execution  6 

Death  recorded   95 

Transported  for  Life 5 

Transported  for  Seven  Years 31 

Imprisonment  and  Hard  Labour 62 

Fined   3 

Total   202 
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tale  to  the  children  that  are  coming1  up  ?  Does  not  their  widowed 
mother,  whom  they  so  carefully  maintained  by  their  labour,  now  live  to 
remind  all  the  people  round  about  of  the  loss  of  her  dutiful  and  affec- 
tionate sons,  and  of  all  the  circumstances  attending-  their  separation  from 
her  ?  And  yet  it  is  amongst  people  thus  feeling  and  remembering  that 
the  watchmen  are  now  to  be  found ! 

But  suppose   the  watching"  to  be  effectual  in  the  preventing1  of  fires. 
This  is   supposing1  an  absurdity  ;  for  to  watch  a  large  homestead  twenty 
men  are  not  sufficient,  supposing  them  all  to  be  faithful  and  vigilant. 
But  suppose  it  to  be  effectual,  who  is  to  pay  J  or  it  ?     The  watchmen  will 
not  cat  potatoes   and  drink  water  ;  mind   that !     In  short,  to  pay  for 
effectual  watching   would  amount  to  more   than  the  rent  of  the  farm. 
And  when   is  this  expense  to  end?     The  property  is  always  exposed, 
summer  as  well  as  winter ;  and  the  deed  is  so  easily  and  so  safely  exe- 
cuted, that  safety  to  the  property  must  depend,  as  it  always  did  depend, 
upon  the  indisposition  of  the  working  people,  to  destroy  it,  and,  but  in 
very  rare  instances,  on  the  danger  of  detection  and  the  dread  of  punish- 
ment.    For  it  is  not  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  murder,  burglary,  treason, 
&c.     There  are  no  traces  of   blood,  no  noise,  no  personal  rencontre,  no 
associates,   nothing  to  carry  away,  nothing  to  be  found  on  the  offender. 
So  that  there  is  no  protection  for  farm-property  against  fire,  except  in 
the  moral  feeling  of  those  at  whose  mercy,  whose  absolute  mercy  it  is 
always  placed  by  necessity.     The  true  way,  and  the  only  way,  therefore, 
of  preventing  the  destruction  of  such  property,  by  such  means,  is  to  take 
away  the  motive  from  this  the  most  numerous  class  of  the  people,  who 
actually  live  in  the  midst  of  the  property,  and  who  are  as  well  acquainted 
with  every  barn  and  every  stack  as  they  are  with  the  different  parts  of 
their  own  bodies,  and  who  have  always  the  power  to  destroy  it,  if  they 
have  the  will.     A  writer  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  observes,  that  "  every 
"  friend  of  humanity  must  regard  the  incendiary  with  abhorrence  ;  that  he 
"  is  more  cowardly  than  the  Italian  assassin,  for  he  perpetrates  his  crime 
"  in  fancied  security,  and  merely  to  gratify  a  Jiendlike  malignity."     It 
is  hard  to  discover  how  it  can  be  "  more  cowardly  *'  to  set  fire  to  a  farmer's 
stack  in  the  dark,  than  to  shoot  a  farmer  or  cotton-spinner  from  behind  a 
hedge  ;  and  I  cannot  see  how  assassinations  in  Italy  differ  from  the  like 
horrid  acts  in  England.     But,  as  to  the  horrid  nature  of  the  crime  of  the 
incendiary,  if  he  commit  the  deed  *'  merely  to  gratify  a  Jiendlike  ma- 
lignity," and  not  to  effect  any  good  end,  real  or  believed  in  ;  if  from  this 
hellish  motive  he  do  the  deed,  death  is  his  due,  notwithstanding  all  the 
prating  of  the  "softeners  of  the  criminal  code."     But  then  the  motive 
may  not  be  "  merely  to  gratify  a  fiend-like  malignity."     When  the  Go- 
vernor of  Moscow  set  fire  to  and  burnt  down  that  immense  city,  burning 
sick,  lame,  bed-ridden,  and  women  in  child-birth,  by  thousands  upon 
thousands,   his  conduct  was  applauded  to  the  skies  by  every  newspaper 
in  England.     What  for?     Not  because  he  had  burnt  so  many  human 
beings,  and  reduced  so  many  families  to  misery,  but,  because  he  had,  by 
that  same  deed,   caused  the  foundation  of  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon, 
which  was  deemed  by  our  Broad  Sheet,  a  good  sufficiently  great  to  sanc- 
tify the  horrible  means   employed  to  effect  it.     And   has  not  this  same 
Morning  Chronicle  told  us,  over  and  over  again,  that  the  labourers  owe 
the  rise  in  their  wages  to  the  fires  ?     This  is  not  justifying  arson  ;  it  is 
merely  stating  a  fact.     And  have  we  not  here  pointed  out  the  sure  means 
of  putting  an  end  to  these  disgraceful  and  horrible  scenes  ?     What  the 
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sensible  people  of  the  great  town  of  Birmingham  think  of  this  matter  the 
following1  petition  speaks  :  it  speaks,  too,  the  voice  of  every  good  and  just 
man  in  the  kingdom;  it  reflects  the  highest  honour  on  the  town  whence 
it  came,  and  particularly  on  the  two  g*entlemen  whose  names  are  at- 
tached to  it. 

TO  THE  KING'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

The  humble  Petition  of  the  Council  of  the  Birmingham  Political  Union. 

SIRE, — We,  your  Majesty's  sincerely  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Council  of 
the  Birmingham  Political  Union,  beg  leave  humbly  to  approach  your  Majesty 
with  our  earnest  prayers  and  humble  representations  on  behalf  of  those  unfor- 
tunate men,  our  fellow  subjects,  who  have  lately  been  convicted,  under  Special 
Commissions,  of  acts  of  incendiarism,  and  of  riotous  and  illegal  proceedings ;  and 
also  on  behalf  of  those  other  unfortunate  men  who  are  about  to  take  their  trials 
for  similar  offences. 

It  is  unquestionable,  that  those  unhappy  individuals  have  been  goaded  into 
such  desperate  proceedings  under  the  excitement  and  phrenzy  produced  by  a 
long  course  of  unparalleled  sufferings  and  privations,  arising  out  of  cruel  and 
oppressive  laws,  some  of  which  have  been  expressly  intended  to  enhance  the 
price  of  bread,  and  others  of  which  have  been  equally  calculated  to  beat  down 
the  price  of  labour. 

Under  the  pressure  of  these  laws,  and  of  others  equally  unwise  and  disastrous, 
the  unhappy  subjects  of  your  Majesty  have  for  years  scarcely  been  able  to  en- 
dure their  unexampled  sufferings.  Great  numbers  of  them  have  been  tossed 
from  difficulty  to  difficulty,  and  from  a  state  of  precarious  and  ill-rewarded  em- 
ployment to  a  state  of  utter  destitution.  They  have  struggled  on  for  year  after 
year  under  the  influence  of  hope,  constantly  disappointed,  and  constantly  dimi- 
nishing, until,  at  last,  there  iterated  declarations  of  your  Majesty's  late  Ministers 
— first,  that  no  distress  existed,  and  then  that  no  relief  could  be  afforded  — have 
positively  driven  them  to  despair. 

We  respectfully  submit  to  your  Majesty,  that  your  Majesty's  present  Ministers 
have  publicly  acknowledged  that  the  wrongs,  difficulties,  and  distresses,  of  your 
Majesty's  faithful  and  loyal  people  have  been  occasioned  by  the  mal- administra- 
tion of  public  affairs ;  and  that  such  distresses  have  tended  much  to  produce 
guilt  and  misconduct;  and  we  cannot  but  lament,  that  these  great  truths  have 
not  been  sufficiently  borne  in  mind  by  your  Majesty's  Ministers  in  adopting  the 
course  which  they  have  thought  fit  to  pursue  towards  the  unhappy  men  in 
question.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  ought  not  to 
be  inflicted  upon  men  convicted  under  such  circumstances.  We  think  also,  that 
in  administering  any  punishment  whatever,  due  regard  should  be  had  to  the 
dubitable  character  of  evidence  produced  by  the  powerful  influence  of  large 
pecuniary  rewards,  which  may  tempt  one  man  to  commit  perjury,  and  another 
to  seduce  his  neighbours  into  crime ;  for,  without  this  precaution,  it  is  certain 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  no  man's  life  can  be  secure. 

We,  therefore,  humbly  hope,  and  most  earnestly  pray,  that  your  Majesty  will 
be  graciously  pleased  to  take  these  representations  into  your  Royal  consideration ; 
and,  following  the  dictates  of  your  own  merciful  and  benevolent  heart,  to  extend 
the  Royal  Clemency  to  all  the  unfortunate  men  who  have  been,  or  who  may  be, 
convicted  under  the  aforesaid  Special  Commissions. 

And  we,  as  in  duty  bound,  shall  ever  pray,  &c.     In  the  name,  and  on  the  behalf, 
of  the  Council  of  the  Birmingham  Political  Union, 

THOMAS  ATTWOOD,  Chairman. 
CHARLES  JONES,  Sec.  pro.  temp. 
Birmingham,  Jan.  6th,  1831. 

This  is  the  language  of  the  whole  nation,  those  whom  I  need  not 
describe  excepted.  And  if  the  nation  think  thus  on  the  subject,  will  the 
hangings  and  transportings  extinguish  the  fires  ?  Yet  this  is  the  thing 
to  be  desired  ;  and  the  way,  the  only  way,  to  do  it,  is  to  take  away  the 
motive;  in  other  words,  to  make  the  state  of  the  labourers  luhat  it  was 
in  the  days  of  their  grandfathers ;  to  cause  them  to  have  meat  and 
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bread  to  eat,  instead  of  the  miserable  potatoe,  and  to  prevent  their  being 
ill-treated  by  persons  having  authority.  In  1803,  I  wrote  a  paper  to 
rouse  the  people  to  defend  the  country  against  Napoleon,  who  then  was 
making  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  who,  I  was  then 
fool  enough  to  believe,  had  the  power  to  do  it,  I  being  then  a  suckling 
politician,  not  having  been  in  England  more  than  two  years  and  a  half, 
after  an  absence  from  it  from  the  time  that  I  was  about  sixteen  years  old. 
The  Government  printed  a  million  copies  of  this  paper ;  which  it  sent 
through  the  Post-office  to  every  parish  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  was,  be- 
sides the  distribution  in  the  churches,  stuck  on  all  the  church-doors,  and 
read  from  most  of  the  pulpits.  I  was  perfectly  sincere  in  what  I  wrote, 
though  very  foolish ;  and  ADDINGTON  (Sidmouth)  and  CHARLES  YORKE 
knew,  that  /refused  compensation  of  every  sort.*  The  paper  had  pro- 
digious effect :  the  invasion  did  not  take  place  ;  but,  if  it  had  taken  place, 
the  nation  was  roused  even  to  the  obscurest  hamlet.  There  is  in  these 
fires  something  infinitely  more  terrific  than  in  a  real  invasion  on  the  part 
of  the  French.  Now,  therefore,  I  hereby  proclaim,  that  in  the  NEXT 
TWO-PENNY  TRASH,  which  will  be  published  on  Saturday,  the  29th 
of  this  mouth,  I  will,  in  a  paper  addressed  to  the  Ministers,  show  them 
how  these  fires  may  be  EXTINGUISHED  AT  ONCE,  and  that,  too, 
without  any  "  resolutionary  "  measure,  but,  with  the  greatest  ease,  and 
without  anything  new.  I  will  show  them  how  this  may  be  accomplished 
in  ONE  WEEK,  if  they  will  only  circulate  the  paper  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  my  invasion-paper  was  circulated  in  1803. 
In  this  case,  however,  I  must  be  bookseller  ;  because  I  already  publish 
the  TRASH  monthly,  price  2c?.  If  any  one  buy  300,  or  more,  I  sell 
them  at  lls.  the  hundred;  and  I  would  sell  a  very  large  lot  atlOs.,  though 
I  do  think  that  I  should  then  lose  by  the  transaction. 

Come  now,  parsons,  Hampshire  parsons ;  do  read  one  more  of  my 
papers  from  your  pulpits  !  At  any  rate,  /  will  publish  the  paper  :  if 
the  Ministers  reject  my  advice,  they  must :  I  shall  have  done  my  duty, 
and  shall  view  the  consequences  with  less  concern.  I  will  recommend  to 
them  nothing  that  may  not  be  done  at  once  ;  done,  too,  without  an 
invasion  of  the  property  of  anybody ;  done  with  the  greatest  ease,  and, 
to  say  all  in  one  word,  done  without  affording  even  you  ground  for  grum- 
bling. This,  mind,  Parsons,  is  a  most  important  matter :  nothing  is 
effected  until  the  Jires  be  put  out :  while  they  go  on,  there  is  nothing 
else  to  be  thought  of :  if  they  go  on,  at  their  present  rate,  much  longer, 
they  must  lead  to  a  state  of  anarchy ;  and  I  have  to  beseech  the  Ministers 
to  reflect  betimes  on  what  would  NOW  be  the  result  of  ten  days  of 
anarchy  in  JEngland ! 

4.      ON    THE    CONDUCT    OF    THE    BlSHOP    OF    WINCHESTER. I    have,    at 

last,  found  a  Bishop  of  the  Zaw-Church  to  praise.  The  facts  are  these  ; 
the  Bishop,  in  coming  from  Winchester  to  his  palace  atFarnham,  was 
met,  about  a  mile  before  he  got  to  the  latter  place,  by  a  band  of  sturdy 
beggars,  whom  some  call  robbers.  They  stopped  his  carriage,  and  asked 
for  some  money,  which  he  gave  them.  But  he  did  not  prosecute  them; 
he  had  not  a  man  of  them  called  to  account  for  his  conduct;  but,  the  next 
day,  set  tiuenty-four  labourers  to  constant  work ;  opened  his  castle  to  the 
distressed  of  all  ages,  and  supplied  all  with  food  and  other  necessaries  who 


*  See  this  paper,  "  SELECTIONS,"  vol.  1.  p.  302. 
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stood  in  need  of  them.  This  was  becoming  a  Christian  teachar.  This  is 
rather  different  from  selling  small  beer  out  of  that  same  palace;  as  is, 
in  the  History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  truly  recorded  of  BISHOP 
NORTH,  which  anecdote  has  made  the  monks  and  friars  laugh  all  over 
Christendom.  But  besides  this  really  Bishop-like  conduct  at  Farnham, 
the  Bishop  has  done  another  act,  even  more  laudable  than  his  charitable 
deeds  at  Farnham.  It  has  been  stated,  in  all  the  London  newspapers, 
that  he  has  ordered  pieces  of  laud,  in  WALTHAM  CHASE,  to  be  allotted  to 
the  labouring  people  round  about.  The  case  is  this:  this  Chase,  or 
Forest,  lies  partly  in  the  parish  and  manor  of  Bishop's  Waltham  and 
partly  in  the  parish  and  manor  of  Droxford,  both  in  Hampshire.  The 
Bishop  is  the  lord  of  the  two  manors,  as  he  is  of  thirty  or  forty  more,  I 
believe.  But  he  is  only  lord  of  the  soil;  the  herbage  belonging  to  the 
copyhold  tenants,  of  whom  there  are  many  in  each  of  these  manors.  So 
that  he  cannot  make  the  grants  of  his  own  accord  without  the  consent  of 
all  the  tenants,  which,  however,  they  will,  seeing  his  example,  and  consi- 
dering how  full  their  barns  are  and  how  big  their  ricks,  hardly  refuse, 
just  at  this  time. 

But,  Parsons,  what  will  the  Bloody  Old  Times,  who  praises  the  Bishop 
for  his  benevolence  in  this  instance ;  what  will  this  base  and  bloody  old 
sheet  say,  when  it  is  informed  that  I  AM  THE  REAL  AUTHOR  OF 
THIS  BENEVOLENT  INTENTION!  In  1816,  I  think  it  was,  when 
the  labouring  people  of  our  neighbourhood  were  suffering  very  much  from 
want  of  employment,  I  proposed  to  the  parish  of  Bishop's  Waltham,  that 
we  should  petition  the  Bishop,  who  was  lord  of  the  manor,  to  grant  an 
acre  of  waste  land  to  any  married  labourer  who  would  enclose  and  culti- 
vate and  live  on  it.  I  called  a  vestry  of  the  parish,  and  to  the  farmers  and 
land-owners  made  this  proposition.  We  put  the  matter  to  the  vote,  and 
every  man  voted  against  me,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  JENNINGS, 
the  schoolmaster  !  The  three  orators  against  me  were,  BUDD,  of  Stakes; 
CHIDDLE,  then  with  three  farms  in  his  hands  ;  and  STEEL,  of  Ashton. 
Budd  said,  that  to  give  the  labourers  a  bit  of  land  would  make  them 
"  sacy"  ;  Chiddle  said,  that  it  would  only  make  them  "  breed  more  chil- 
dren" ;  and  STEEL  said,  that  it  would  make  them  demand  "  higher 
wages."  What  is  the  present  state  of  Budd  I  do  not  know ;  Chiddle  has 
now  not  so  much  land,  I  hear,  as  one  of  the  labourers  would  have  had ; 
and,  as  to  Steel,  he,  who  used  so  to  swagger,  has  since  blown  his  brains 
out  with  a  pistol !  When  I  heard  of  the  awful  end  of  this  man,  and  of 
the  great  change  in  the  affairs  of  Chiddle,  I  could  not  help  calling  to 
mind  their  conduct  on  the  above  occasion,  and  to  call  to  mind  also  the 
denunciations  of  God  against  the  oppressors  of  the  poor:  "  Hear  this," 
said  I,  when  I  heard  of  the  death  of  STEEL.  "  Hear  this,  O  ye  that 
"  swallow  up  the  needy,  even  to  make  the  poor  of  the  land  to  fail !  I  will 
"  turn  your  feasting  into  mourning,  saith  the  Lord  God,  and  your  songs 
"  into  lamentations." 

The  vestry-book  of  the  parish  of  Bishop's  Waltham  contains  a  record  of 
this  my  earnest  endeavour  to  protect  and  cherish  the  labourers.  This  has, 
indeed,  been  upwardest  in  my  mind  all  my  life  long,  or  at  least  ever  since 
I  was  able  duly  to  estimate  their  toils  and  their  hardships  ;  and  if  I  had 
had  power,  instead  of  being  persecuted,  England  would  never  have  beheld 
the  scenes  which  now  disgrace  her.  But,  besides  the  efforts  of  mine  in 
1816,  the  Bishop  owes  to  me,  in  part,  that  he  has  this  Chase;  for  it  is 
very  likely,  that*if  it  had  not  been  for  me  it  would  have  been  enclosed  by 
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Act  of  Parliament,  in  1827,  in  the  time  of  PRETTYMAN,  who  had  given 
his  consent ;  and  the  Bill  had  even  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  in  spite 
of  the  laudable  and  able  endeavours  of  Mr.  RICHARD  HINXMAN  and  Mr. 
OVERINGTON;  but  it  was  flung1  out  by  the  Committee  of  the  Lords,  and,  I 
believe,  in  consequence  of  a  memorial  written  by  me,  handed  to  Mr. 
HOLMES,  and  given  by  him  to  Lord  SHAFTESBURY.  I  describe  this  beau- 
tiful Chase,  with  its  scores  of  cottages,  and  its  cows  and  pigs,  in  my 
WOODLANDS,  an  extract  of  which  I  sent  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  along  with 
my  memorial.  If  that  enclosure  had  taken  place,  not  only  would  the 
present  Bishop  have  had  no  Chase  to  give  to  the  labourers,  but  a  thousand 
of  these  (children  and  all  together)  would  have  been  deprived  of  all  the 
outlet  which  now  enables  them  to  live  so  much  better  than  they  otherwise 
would.  So  that,  Parsons,  while  we  do  justice  to  the  Bishop,  let  a  little  be 
done  to  me.  The  Bishop  goes  the  right  way  to  work  to  put  out  thejires  : 
his  is  a  more  effectual  way  than  that  adopted  by  the  Ministers.  He  will, 
however,  find  some  pretty  hardjlints  in  the  copyhold  tenants.  The  way 
to  soften  them  is  to  have  their  names  printed  in  a  hand-bill,  with  the 
word  dissent  or  assent  against  each.  Only  just  print  these,  and  let  them 
see  them,  and  their  hearts  will  soften. 

And  now,  Parsons,  let  me  ask  you  this  question  :  Whether  these  acts 
of  the  Bishop  be  not  a  great  good  ?  And  then  this  question  :  Whether 
they  would  have  taken  place  if  it  had  not  been  for  thejires  ?  I  have  no 
desire  to  detract,  in  the  smallest  degree,  from  the  Bishop's  merit ;  his 
conduct  proves  him  to  be  a  truly  benevolent  man  ;  but,  as  these  acts  did 
not  take  place  before  the  fires,  I  must  presume,  that,  while  he  as  well  as 
most  of  us,  must  have  condemned  those  acts  in  themselves,  they  roused 
his  attention  to  the  cause  of  acts  so  outrageous,  so  alarming,  and  so  new 
to  the  country ;  and  that,  thus  roused,  he  was  stimulated  to  those  really 
good  works.  It  is  this  unavoidable  conclusion  that  makes  men  look  at 
those  acts  with  less  horror  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to  look  at 
acts  of  arson;  and,  while  a  wise  government  would  not  fail  to  see  thie, 
it  would  hasten  to  take  away  the  possibility  of  good  being  ascribed  to 
deeds  which,  in  themselves,  are  so  decidedly  wicked;  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment follow  the  advice  I  shall  tender  to  them  in  the  next  Number  of  the 
Two-Penny  Trash,  they  wilt  take  away  this  possibility,  and  will  leave  the 
incendiary  to  suffer  under  the  execration,  instead  of  the  deep  compassion, 
of  the  just  part  of  the  nation. 

5.  ON  THE  PATE  OF  THE  TITHES. — Parsons,  for  many  years  you  have 
accused  me  of  disaffection,  disloyalty,  infidelity,  and  all  sorts  of  crimes, 
for  no  other  cause  than  that  I  proposed  to  take  away  the  tithes  from  the 
clergy.  Look,  now,  at  another  part  of  this  Register,  under  the  head  of 
TITHES;  and  you  will  find,  that,  from  PENZANCE  to  Dover,  from  Peven- 
sey  Level  to  the  Tweed,  from  the  west  of  Wales  to  the  east  of  Norfolk,  the 
same  sentiment  prevails.  "  A  strong  feeling,"  says  the  Valmouth  Packet, 
•'  of  resistance  to  the  tithe-system  has  displayed  itself  in  the  western  part 
"  of  this  county.  Some  days  ago,  a  solicitor  of  St.  Ives  was  so  roughly 
"  treated  by  the  people  of  Mousehole,  from  whom  he  was  collecting  the 
"  tithes  for  fish,  that  he  was  glad  to  escape  without  loss  of  life  or  limb. 
tf  Both  at  Newlyn  and  Mousehole,  boards  are  fixed  against  the  corners 
"  of  the  streets,  with  '  No  Tithes  paid  here,'  painted  on  them;  and 
"  the  St.  Justmen,  it  is  said,  have  offered  to  march  in  a  formidable 
"  body  to  their  aid,  if  necessary." — Now,  these  men  are  not  rabble ; 
these  men  are  nor  Jacobins;  these  are  people  of  property  and  of 
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weight  in  the  community.  They  do  not,  I  dare  say,  read  my  writings. 
Yet,  they  are  all  of  a  mind.  They  all  seem  to  think  that  tithes  ought  not 
to  be.  Why  blame  me,  then  ?  1  have  only  gone  a  little  before  other 
people. 

It  is  very  strange,  but  it  is  true,  that  you  are  beaten  without  an  attempt 
to  defend  yourselves.  You  seem  sulky.  But  that  will  avail  you  nothing. 
You  might  ask,  why  tithes,  which  have  existed  a  thousand  years,  should 
be  found  so  oppressive  now,  for  the  first  time  ?  You  have  plenty  of  ar- 
guments ;  but  they  are  all  answered  in  a  moment,  and  in  this  one  remark; 
that  the  Church  Property  is  public  property,  and  that  is  wanted  to  be 
applied  (o  the  diminution  of  the  taxes.  This  is  the  answer  to  every-thing 
that  you  can  say.  As  long  as  the  taxes  were  bearable,  your  affair  was  left 
unmeddled  with  ;  but,  as  I  have  said  for  years,  something  must  give  way 
nt  last;  and  the  nation,  with  voice  unanimous,  have  pitched  upon  the 
Church  as  the  JONAH.  Your  shipmates,  the  fundholders,  the  pensioners, 
the  patentees,  the  dead-weight,  and  the  staff,  all  agree  that  you  are  wanted 
the  least.  The  fundholders  are  your  most  formidable  foes  ;  but  they  are 
sure  to  stand  longer  than  you.  Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM,  the  present  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  wrote  a  pamphlet,  three  years  ago,  proposing  to 
take  30  per  cent  from  the  fundholders ;  and  saying  not  a  word  about 
taking  any-thing  from  you  \  I  let  loose  upon  him  instantly,  and  was 
joined  by  the  whole  country.  O,  no  !  pay  the  debt  honestly ;  pay  it  in 
full  tale ;  pay  it  in  gold  ;  let  the  gold  be  of  full  weight  and  fineness.  But 
this  cannot  be  done  and  you  keep  the  tithes  at  the  same  time,  and  the  la- 
bourers get  paid  sufficient  wages  to  keep  them  quiet.  And  here,  here  is 
the  true  and  only  source  of  all  the  difficulties  of  the  Government,  and  of 
all  the  dangers  that  menace  the  country  ;  and,  be  you  well  assured,  that 
you,  or  the  fundholders,  must  give  way.  You  might  have  so  managed 
the  matter  as  to  make  the  fundholders  the  JONAH  ;  but  you  have  not, 
and  must,  without  a  most  wonderful  miracle,  be  the  Jonah  yourselves. 

One  PRETTYMAN,  in  preaching  before  the  judges  at  Winchester, 
ascribed  the  acts  of  violence  to  the  cheap  pamphlets  \  A  fellow  of  the 
name  of  FRERE,  the  other  day,  at  Cambridge,  ascribed  them  to  the  lectures, 
when  the  very  greatest  fire  of  all  was  close  by  Cambridge,  where  he  would 
not  let  me  lecture  \  But  all  this  is  really  brutal  nonsense.  Just  as  if  I 
could  persuade  men  to  feel  what  they  do  not  feel !  Just  as  if  it  required 
inflammatory  pamphlets  and  speeches  to  convince  them,  that  they,  who 
create  all  the  food  fit  for  man,  ought  not  to  live  on  food  fit  only  for  poor 
hogs  !  Just  as  if  it  required  anything  but  their  own  hearts  to  tell  them, 
that,  when  they  fall  into  poverty,  they  ought  not  to  be  made  to  draw  carts 
like  beasts  of  burden  !  And,  if  I  had  the  power,  why  should  I  have  the 
will,  to  cause  society  to  be  dislocated,  and  all  property  to  be  cast  up  to  the 
winds?  In  the  insolence  of  your  hearts,  you  and  the  like  of  you,  repre- 
sent me  as  one  who  has  not/ting  at  stake,  who  can  lose  nothing  by  a 
scramble.  Who  has  more  at  stake  than  I  have  ?  He  who  has  more  than 
four  sons,  men  of  talent  and  learning  and  of  sobriety  and  industry  never 
surpassed :  he  who  has  more  than  three  sensible  and  virtuous  daughters  : 
he  who  has  more  than  nearly  a  score  of  copy-rights  of  books  of  his  own 
writing,  the  income  from  each  of  which  surpasses  your  allowance  to  a 
curate,  and  the  value  of  which  to  me  depends  on  law  as  much  as  does  the 
value  of  any  man's  estate  to  him.  You,  you  talk  about  stake  and  pro- 
perty !  what  are  the  bits  of  public  property,  held  by  you  at  last  for  your 
lives,  and  liable  every  hour  to  be  legally  taken  from  you  ;  what  are  these, 
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compared  with  the  fruits  of  my  talents  and  industry  ?  The  subjoined  is  a 
roll  of  my  farms  and  orchards  zn&  gardens.  Look  at  it ;  see  it  the  work 
of  the  over-hours  of  eleven  years;  muster  up  an  account  of  the  labours, 
any  fifty  °f  y°u*  m  tne  same  space  of  time  ;  and  then,  if  you  have  any 
sense  of  shame  left,  blush  for  your  abuse  of  me.  In  my  strenuous  and 
incessant  efforts  to  defend  and  aid  the  labouring  people,  what  motive  but 
a  good  one  could  I  have  had,  or  can  I  have?  They  have  no  means  of 
rewarding  me,  even  with  the  intimation  of  their  gratitude.  They  cannot 
know  me  personally,  nor  I  them.  But,  besides  my  natural  disposition, 
that  BOOK,  which  I  have,  I  believe,  read  with  more  profit  than  you  have, 
told  me,  when  a  boy,  that  "  blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor  :  the 
"  Lord  will  deliver  him  in  the  time  of  trouble.  The  Lord  will  preserve 
"  him  and  keep  him  alive :  and  he  shall  be  blessed  upon  the  earth  :  and 
"  thou  wilt  not  deliver  him  unto  the  will  of  his  enemies.  The  Lord  will 
"  strengthen  him  upon  the  bed  of  languishing  :  thou  wilt  make  all  his  bed 
"  in  his  sickness." 

And  now,  Hampshire  parsons,  leaving  you  to  ask  yourselves  whether 
you  have  acted  with  these  promises  in  your  minds,  I  close  my  letter  with 
once  more  bidding  you  look  at  the  documents,  which  you  will  find  under 
the  head  of  TITHES. 

WM.  COBBETT. 


A    LETTER 

FROM  THE  LABOURERS  OF  THE  TEN  LITTLE  HARD  PARISHES* 
TO  ALEXANDER  BARING,  THE  LOANMONGER. 


(Political  Register,  September,  1831.) 


Hard  Parishes,  1st  September,  1831. 
LOANMONGER, 

We  have  read  in  the  newspapers  what  is  called  a  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  this  speech  which  is  printed  in  the  following  words,  the 
newspaper-mongers  say  was  made  by  you. 

"  The  constitution  of  England  had  a  King,  Lords,  and  Commons — although  an 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  told  his  constituents  that  half  the  Commons  was 
nominated  by  the  people  and  half  by  the  aristocracy.  He  (Mr.  Baring),  for  one, 
was  not  inclined  at  once  to  make  this  sweeping  change,  however  he  might  be 
disposed  to  make  some  alterations.  True  it  was  that  the  Commons  had  not,  at 
present,  unlimited  power.  It  might  be  compared  to  a  man  with  one  hand  tied 
behind  him ;  the  people  required  that  the  other  hand  should  be  released,  and  the 
rational  answer  was,  *  No :  he  is  a  violent  dangerous  fellow,  and  is  n»t  to  be  trusted 
with  the  use  of  both  his  hands.'  If  the  other  hand  were  released,  it  would  be 
employed  in  the  destruction  of  the  people  who  demanded  that  it  should  be  set  at 
liberty.  (Cheers.)  The  people  ought  only  to  have  that  degree  of  power  which 
•was  consistent  with  their  own  interests ;  and  it  was  at  least  perilous  to  destroy 

*  Hard  parishes  is  the  name  by  which  Mr.  COBBETT  used  to  distinguish  several 
parishes  lying  together  near  Whitchurch  in  Hampshire.— ED. 
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the  fabric  which  had  fostered  their  industry,  and  protected  their  liberties.  The 
people  were  no  more  to  be  trusted  with  power  than  children  with  edge-tools.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  would  ask  this  simple  question — Whether  the  influence  of  the  people 
had  been  so  reduced,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  re- 
organize the  Constitution  ?  (Cries  of  '  Question.')  Taking  it  for  granted  that  half 
the  House  was  nominated  by  the  aristocracy,  he  contended  that  this  state  of 
things  was  advantageous,  inasmuch  as  it  mitigated  democratic  power.  (Hear,  hear.) ' ' 

This  is  the  speech  that  the  news-people  tell  us  you  made.  Now,  then, 
suppose  that  when  we  go  to  work  for  you,  or  for  any  of  the  farmers  or 
parsons,  we  were  to  go  with  one  hand  lied  behind  us  :  what  would  be  said 
to  us  ?  We  should  be  ordered  to  let  loose  the  other  hand,  and  to  go  to 
work  directly  with  both  hands  :  and  if  we  refused  to  do  this,  we,  if  single 
men,  should  be  told  to  starve  ;  and  if  married  men,  should  be  sent  to  old 
Becket's*  jail,  or  to  the  treadmill,  for  not  working  with  both  hands  to 
support  our  wives  and  families  without  parish  relief.  If  called  out  to  serve 
in  the  militia,  we  must  come  with  both  hands.  If  we  were  to  come  with 
one  hand  tied  behind  us,  we  should  receive  the  word  of  command  to  let  it 
loose  instantly  ;  if  we  refused,  it  would  be  let  loose  for  us  ;  and  if  we  refused 
to  use  both  ha7ids  in  handling  the  arms,  we  should  be  tied  up  and  flogged. 

This  speech  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  you  in  a  debate  upon  the 
REFORM  BILL,  which,  when  it  becomes  a  law,  will  make  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  more  the  representatives  of  the  people  than  they 
have  hitherto  been  for  a  great  many  years.  To  this  (according  to  the 
above  speech)  you  object,  because  it  would  let  loose  both  our  hands ;  and 
because  the  common  people  are  like  "  a  violent  and  dangerous  fellow 
who  is  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  use  of  both  his  hands,"  In  another  part 
of  the  speech  it  is  said,  that  the  people  are  "  no  more  to  be  trusted  with 
power  than  children  with  edge-tools."  These  are  very  insolent  words, 
Mr.  Loanmonger.  Whether  they  were  uttered  by  you  or  not,  we  cannot 
say  ;  but  they  have  been  published  all  over  the  kingdom  under  your  name, 
and  we  have  seen  no  publication  in  which  you  disown  them. 

Let  us  talk  with  you  coolly  a  little  about  this  matter.  When  it  is  a 
question  about  the  enjoyment  of  rights  and  liberties,  we  are  violent  and 
dangerous  people,  and  are  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  use  of  both  our 
hands  ;  we  are  to  be  considered  as  children,  as  senseless  children,  or  as 
madmen  who  require  constant  restraint.  But  when  we  are  called  upon 
to  labour  for  the  rich,  or  to  take  up  arms  to  defend  their  persons  and  their 
property,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  do  if  we  ourselves  be  well  and  fairly 
treated  :  we  by  no  means  deny  this,  because  if  the  property  of  the  rich 
were  not  protected  by  the  working  millions,  it  could  not  be  protected  at 
all,  and  then  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  property  ;  and  then  any  little 
things  that  we  ourselves  might  acquire  by  our  industry,  care,  and  frugality, 
wtfuld  be  taken  from  us  by  the  idle  and  the  dissolute.  But  when  we  are 
called  upon  to  labour  for  the  rich,  or  to  fight  for  them,  then  we  are,  during 
the  time  that  we  so  labour  and  so  fight,  not  to  be  deemed  unworthy  of 
being  trusted  with  the  use  of  both  our  hands  ;  then,  we  are  not,  during 
that  time,  to  be  looked  upon  as  dangerous  fellows  and  as  children. 
Bayonets,  swords,  and  lances,  are  edge-tools,  and  pretty  sharp  edge-tools 
too  ;  yet  we  are  to  be  trusted  with  them,  so  much  like  children  as  we  are, 
as  long  as  we  use  them  for  the  purposes  of  the  rich  and  the  powerful. 
Ah  !  BARING,  you  may  think  that  we  are  brutally  ignorant  ;  you  may 
think  that  we  understand  nothing  but  the  mere  labours  of  the  field  :  we 

*  The  name  of  the  keeper  of  Winchester  jail,— ED, 
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understand  well  what  our  rights  are,  and  of  this  we  shall  convince  you 
before  we  have  concluded  this  letter. 

We  observe,  and  have  long;  observed,  that  the  working-people  of  Eng- 
land are,  now-a-days,  by  tho«e  who  affect  to  be  their  superiors,  and  the 
greater  part  of  whom  live  upon  the  fruit  of  their  labour,  NOT  CALLED 
THE  PEOPLE;  not  called  the  COMMONS  OF  ENGLAND,  as  they 
used  to  be  called  ;  but  are  called  the  peasantry,  the  population,  the  lower 
orders  ;  and  that  these  degrading  names  are  given  to  everybody  that  does 
not,  in  some  way  or  other,  live  in  idleness  upon  the  fruit  of  the  people's 
labour.  The  swarms  of  half-pay  officers,  of  clerks  under  the  Government, 
of  tax-gatherers,  and  of  parsons,  are  all  called  'squires  or  reverend  gen- 
tlemen. The  jailers  are  called  governors,  and  the  turnkeys  are  called 
deputy-governors.  So  that  while  those  who  raise  all  the  food,  and  make 
all  the  houses  and  all  the  clothing,  are  treated  as  if  they  were  something 
a  great  deal  lower  than  the  stock  upon  a  farm,  all  who  live  upon  the  fruit 
of  their  labour  are  considered  as  the  only  persons  in  the  kingdom  having 
any  right  to  be  treated  with  attention  and  kindness,  or  even  with 
civility. 

Nay,  we  cannot  refrain  from  observing  how  suddenly  even  we  ourselves 
become  objects  to  be  caressed,  when  by  chance  we  (jet  a  red  coat  upon 
our  backs.  To-day,  JACK  CHOPSTICK  is  one  of  the  lower  orders,  one  of  the 
population,  one  of  the  peasantry  ;  but  to-morrow,  though  one  of  the 
laziest  fellows  in  the  village,  and  one  of  the  most  dissolute,  by  merely 
taking  a  sum  of  money  from  the  fruit  of  our  labour,  and  putting  a  red 
coat  upon  his  back,  he  becomes  all  at  once  a  "  fine  fellow,"  a  "  hero," 
and  he  receives  as  much  every  week  for  subsistence,  over  and  above 
lodging,  clothing,  fire,  and  candle ;  over  and  above  these,  the  very  lowest 
of  the  "  fine  fellows "  receives  as  much  in  a  week  as  the  magistrates 
allow  for  the  maintenance  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  two  children,  without 
any  allowance  for  lodging,  clothing,  firing,  or  candle.  This  does  not  es- 
cape our  observation,  BARING.  We  do  not  grudge  the  soldier  that  which 
he  gets.  We,  for  our  parts,  cannot  see  why  England  should  not  now 
exist  without  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  as  well  as  it  did  formerly 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  But  if  there  must  be  soldiers,  they 
ought  not  to  starve  anymore  than  other  men.  They  have  not  too  muck. 
But  if  seven  shillings  and  sevenpence  a  week,  with  clothing,  lodging,  fire 
and  candle  into  the  bargain,  be  not  too  much  for  the  single  lowest  sol- 
dier, is  not  a  gallon  loaf  and  sixpence  a  week  too  little  for  the  hard-work- 
ing married  man,  who  is  allowed  neither  of  the  other  things  which  the 
soldier  has  ?  We  are  told  that  there  is  many  a  weaver  who  works  sixteen 
hours  every  day  of  his  life  at  labour  as  hard  as  hedging  and  ditching, 
and  who  has  not  to  maintain  himself  and  his  family  anything  like  so  much 
as  that  which  is  given  to  the  lowest  soldier  whose  pay  partly  comes  out  of 
the  fruit  of  that  poor  weaver's  earnings.*  If  these  be  falsehoods,  BARING, 
proclaim  them  to  be  falsehoods ;  if  they  be  truths,  then  say  again,  if  you 
like,  that  we  are  dangerous  fellows,  and  ought  to  have  one  hand  still  tied 
behind  us  :  then  say,  if  you  like,  that  it  is  not  high  time  that  a  change 
should  take  place,  and  that  another  sort  of  men  ought  not  to  be  chosen 
to  make  the  laws  and  impose  the  taxes. 


*  See  Report  of  a  Committee  on  Hand-loom  Weavers'  petitions,  1835,  page  5 
where  it  is  shown  that  the  Weavers'  wages  amount,  for  food  and  clothing,  to  about 
2$d.  per  head  per  day  !— ED. 
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Another  curious  thing-  we  have  observed,  and  that  is,  that  all  those  who 
live  upon  the  labour  of  the  people  are  provided  for,  in  case  of  their 
ceasing  to  receive  pay  for  services  real  or  pretended  ;  we  observe  that,  in 
these  cases,  they  are  provided  for  by  pensions  or  allowances  for  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  their  lives,  though  they  do  nothing1  for  the  public,  and  pre- 
tend to  do  nothing  for  the  public.  If  a  man  have  served  in  the  army  or 
in  the  navy;  if  he  have  been  a  clerk  under  the  Government  ;  if  he  have 
been  a  tax-gatherer  of  any  description  ;  if  he  have  been  in  Government 
employ  of  any  sort,  he  has  pay  for  ike  rest  of  Ins  life  in  one  shape  or 
another,  and  our  earnings  are  taken  from  us  in  order  to  provide  the 
means  of  that  pay.  Now,  BARING,  do  loan-mongers,  do  bankers,  do 
merchants,  do  traders  of  any  description,  when  they  discharge  their  clerks, 
give  them  pay  to  the  end  of  their  lives  for  doing  nothing  ?  You  will  say 
NO,  to  be  sure.  When  you  want  a  clerk  no  longer,  or  when  he  has  be- 
come incapable  of  his  business,  you  cease  to  pay  him  ;  and  why  are  not 
we  to  cease  to  pay  taxes  for  the  paying  of  officers  and  clerks  who  have 
been  in  the  service  of  the  Government  ?  Even  common  soldiers,  and  in 
the  prime  of  life  too,  have  pensions  granted  them  for  life.  Have  these 
men  any  more  right  to  this  maintenance  than  any  ploughman  or  weaver 
has?  They  tell  us,  that  they  have  been  "  serving  their  king  and 
country,"  and  have  they  not  been  well  paid  for  it  all  (he  while  ?  And  if 
they,  even  when  old  and  worn-out,  have  been  serving  their  king  and 
country,  have  not  the  weaver,  the  artizan,  and  the  ploughman,  who  have 
been  working*  harder  and  living  harder  all  the  while;  have  not  they  also 
been  serving  their  king  and  country  ;  and  have  they  pensions  given  them, 
when  they  are  worn-out  ?  They  have  STURGES  BOURNE'S  Bills,  select 
vestries  and  hired  oversters  to  appeal  to  for  the  means  of  their  miserable 
existence,  after  they  have  left  the  marrow  of  their  bones  in  the  fields  or  in 
the  loom-shed.  There  are  two  cases,  indeed,  in  which  it  would  be  just 
to  give  pensions  to  soldiers  or  sailors.  First,  in  the  case  of  wounds,  for 
men  are  not  likely  to  receive  wounds  in  civil  life  ;  and  next,  in  the  case  of 
men  impressed  or  forced  to  become  soldiers  or  sailors  :  but  if  a  man  enter 
the  service  of  his  own  free-will ;  if  it  be  his  choice  to  lead  the  life  of  sol- 
dier or  sailor,  rather  than  continue  at  useful  labour,  what  right  has  that 
man,  even  in  his  old  age  and  worn-out  state,  to  anything  more  than  relief 
from  the  parish,  in  the  usual  way  and  in  the  usual  degree  ? 

But,  our  complaint  on  this  score  does  not  stop  here.  This  speech  says 
that  we  are  to  be  restrained,  we  are  to  have  one  hand  tied  behind  us  for 
our  own  "  interest  ";  and  it  says  that  it  is  "  perilous  to  destroy  the  fabric. 
which  has  fostered  our  industry,  and  protected  our  liberties."  We  do 
not  understand  what  you  mean  by  "fabric1'  ;  but,  we  understand  that  you 
mean,  that  the  present  mode  of  ruling  us  has  fostered  our  industry.  To 
foster  means  to  suckle,  to  feed,  to  cherish.  Now,  BARING,  has  our  in- 
dustry been  fostered  by  the  magistrates'  order,  signed  by  your  brother 
THOMAS  and  seven  others,  allowing  the  labouring  man  a  gallon  loaf  and 
fourpence  a  week  to  live  upon  ?  Has  our  industry  been  suckled  by  allow- 
ing le£s  than  that  for  a  mother  and  children  to  live  upon  ?  But,  that  we 
may  not  be  accused  of  misrepresentation,  we  will  here  copy  the  orJer  and 
regulation  to  which  we  allude.  Read  it,  BARING  ;  read  it,  all  England  ; 
and  then  let  the  reader  of  it  say,  if  he  can,  that  our  industry  has  been 
fostered  ;  that  it  has  been  fed  and  cherished.  Look,  BARING,  at  thejifth 
resolution  in  particular.  See  the  man,  his  wife  and  one  child,  doomed 
to  remain  upon  the  same  spot,  and  compelled  to  live  upon  four  shillings 
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and  sixpence  a  week  the  whole  year  round,  or  sentenced  to  starvation  as  a 
punishment.  Of  these  eight  fosterers  of  our  industry  ;  these  eight  che- 
rishers  of  us  and  our  wives  ;  these  eight  sucklers  of  our  children,  five  were 
ministers  of  Christ ;  each,  we  believe,  with  more  than  one  living,  if  not 
with  more  than  two  ;  and  one  of  the  other  three  magistrates  is  your  own 
brother,  who  is  so  zealous  in  circulating  amongst  us  that  BIBLE  which  tells 
us  that  even  "  the  ox  is  not  to  be  muzzled  as  he  treadeth  out  the  corn." 
We  beg  you  to  read  this  magisterial  order  with  attention,  and  to  remem- 
ber that  it  was  most  rigorously  acted  on  until  last  year. 

"HAMPSHIRE  JUSTICE. 

"NEW    REGULATION    OF    ALLOWANCE    TO    THE    POOR. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  magistrates  acting  in  and  for  the  division  of  Fawley, 
in  the  county  of  Southampton,  at  their  petty  sessions,  held  at  the  Grand  Jury 
Chamber,  Winchester,  the  31st  day  of  August,  1822; 

"  Present — the  Rev.  Edmund  Poulter  (chairman),  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Augustus 
George  Lcgge,  Sir  Thomas  Baring,  Bart.,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Hill  Newbolt,  D.D.,  W. 
JVew7/and  George  Lovell,  Esqrs.,  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Swanton,  and  the  Rev.  Robert 
Wright,  eight  of  his  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  a  large  and  respectable 
number  of  the  yeomanry  residing  within  the  division,  who  were  requested  by  the 
magistrates  to  attend  on  the  occasion. 

"  The  magistrates,  having  taken  into  their  consideration  the  allowances  usually 
made  by  this  bench  to  paupers  applying  for  relief,  and  the  diminished  price  of 
every  article  of  life, 

"1.  Resolved  unanimously, — That  in  future  the  magistrates  acting  at  this 
bench,  in  making  their  orders,  either  collectively  or  individually,  for  the  main- 
tenance and  relief  of  such  paupers,  will  not  exceed  the  following  allowances  : 

"  2.  When  the  family  shall  consist  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  with  one  or  two 
children,  or  a  man  with  two  or  three  children,  or  a  woman  with  two  or  three 
children,  to  each  of  them  the  price  of  a  gallon  loaf,  of  the  best  wheaten  bread, 
and  4d.  each  over  per  week. 

"  3.  When  the  family  shall  consist  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  with  three  or  four 
children,  or  a  man  with  four  or  five  children,  or  a  woman  with  four  or  five 
children,  to  each  of  them  the  price  of  a  gallon  loaf,  of  the  best  wheaten  bread, 
and  3d  each  per  week  over. 

"4.  When  the  family  shall  consist  of  a  man  and  his  wife  with  fire  or  more 
children,  or  a  man  with  six  or  more  children,  or  a  woman  with  six  or  more 
children,  to  each  of  them  the  price  of  a  gallon  loaf,  of  the  best  wheaten  bread, 
and  2d  each  over  per  week. 

"5.  And  whereas  a  practice  has  been  prevalent  among  the  labouring  classes 
to  absent  themselves  during  a  part  of  the  year  when  their  services  are  most 
required,  and  to  return  after  the  harvest  and  become  a  burden  to  their  respective 
parishes,  the  justices  recommend  to  the  officers  of  every  parish,  when  the  family 
shall  consist  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  or  a  man  with  one  child,  to  offer  to  each 
such  man  4s.  per  week,  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady-day,  and  5*.  per  week  from 
Lady-day  to  Michaelmas,  so  that  he  might  he  engaged  to  serve  the  whole  year; 
and  any  man  refusing  that  offer  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  relief.  If  no  such 
offer  be  made,  or  no  sufficient  employment  can  be  found  whereby  any  such  man 
can  maintain  himself  and  his  wife  or  child,  the  allowance  is  to  be  3s.  6d.  per 
week  and  no  more. 

"6.  To  every  unmarried  man  the  justices  recommend  the  officers  of  every 
parish  to  offer  3*.  per  week  from  Michaelmas-day  to  Lady-day,  and  4*.  per 
week  from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas-day,  so  that  he  may  be  engaged  to  serve 
the  whole  year ;  and  any  unmarried  man  refusing  that  offer  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  any  relief.  If  no  such  offer  be  made,  or  no  sufficient  employment  can  be  found 
whereby  any  such  unmarried  man  can  maintain  himself,  he  shall  be  paid  2*.  6d. 
per  week,  and  no  more. 

"  7.  To  a  woman  with  one  child  3*.  6d.  per  week,  and  no  more. 

"  8.  To  every  single  woman,  2*.  6d.  per  week  and  no  more, 

"9.  And  the  justices  do  declare,  that  all  paupers  maintained  and  relieved  by 
their  parishes,  and  able  to  work,  shall,  for  the  allowances  so  to  be  made  to  them, 
be  compelled  to  perform  gueh  proper  work  as  the  pariah  officers  shall  direct  or 
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require  of  them.  And  it  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  parish  officers  to  pro- 
vide, as  far  as  possible,  employment  for  all  such  paupers,  and  if  they  neglect  or 
refuse  to  perform  the  work  found  for  them,  they  will  be  punished  as  the  law 
directs. 

«T  WOODHAM, 
"  Clerk  to  the  Magistrates. 

"  Ordered  that  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  inserted  in  the  Hampshire  county 
newspaper." 

This  was  not  tying  up  one  hand,  BARING  ;  it  is  sewing-  up  the  mouth  ; 
and  yet,  when  we  stepped  forward  to  demand  better  treatment  than  this, 
the  bloody  Times  newspaper  of  London,  which  is  the  property  of  two 
women,  one  called  ANNA  BRODIE,  and  the  other  FANNY  WRAIGHT,  called 
aloud  for  SPECIAL  COMMISSIONS,  and  for  the  putting  of  some  of  us 
to  death,  at  least !  Of  the  proceedings  of  that  Special  Commission,  of 
COOPER,  of  COOKE,  of  the  two  MASONS  who  were  taken  from  their 
widowed  mother,  of  JOSEPH  CARTER  who  was  taken  from  his  wife  and 
eight  children  ;  of  many,  many  others,  we  may  speak  to  you  hereafter ; 
but  here,  BARING,  is  the  way  in  which  our  industry  has  been  cherished,  in 
which  our  hard  toil  has  been  requited,  in  a  country  made  fruitful  by  our 
hands  ;  by  our  two  hands,  and  by  every  joint  and  nerve  in  our  bodies  ; 
while  swarm  upon  swarm  of  idlers  have  been,  and  still  are,  rioting  in 
luxury  on  the  taxes  raised  upon  us.  You  are  afraid,  it  seems,  that  some 
degree  of  power  should  be  put  into  our  hands  ;  you  are  afraid  that  our 
industry  should  cease  to  be  fostered  if  the  Reform  Bill  be  adopted,  and  if 
people  even  in  the  middle  rank  of  life  have  the  choosing  of  members. 
Such  fostering  as  we  have  above  described  will,  in  all  human  probability, 
cease  to  exist ;  but,  so  far  from  that  being  an  evil,  we  shall  deem  it  a 
great  good  ;  and,  be  you  assured,  that  the  very  reasons  which  make  you 
object  to  the  Reform  Bill  make  us  most  anxious  to  see  it  pass. 

Not  only  are  we  compelled  to  pay  taxes  on  our  malt,  hops,  beer  (for 
we  pay  a  tax  on  it  still),  tea,  soap,  candles,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  on  every 
thing  that  we  swallow,  or  that  we  wear ;  not  only  are  we  compelled  to  pay 
taxes  to  provide  pensions  for  life  for  all  men  that  have  ever  been  in  pub- 
lic employ,  but  we  are  compelled  to  pay  taxes  also  to  the  widows  of  such 
men  for  their  lives,  and  to  their  children  also,  until  they  be  grown  up. 
While  we  are  ground  down  to  the  earth,  we  are  compelled  to  pay  taxes 
to  breed  up  swarms  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  are  to  breed  more  in 
their  turn,  to  be  kept  out  of  the  fruit  of  the  sweat  of  our  children. 
There  is  no  provision  for  our  widows;  no  pensions  for  them,  or  for  our 
children ;  they  are  left  to  STURGES  BOURNE'S  Bills,  select  vestries,  and 
hired  overseers.  But,  relating  to  these  pensions  for  widows  and  children, 
there  is  something  curious,  which  we  cannot  help  noticing.  The  widows 
of -officers  in  the  army  are  pensioned,  and  also  their  children ;  but  there 
are  no  pensions  for  the  widows  and  children  of  the  common  soldiers  ! 
The  common  soldiers  come  from  the  peasantry,  the  population,  the  lower 
orders,  and,  therefore,  there  are  no  pensions  for  their  widows  and  chil- 
dren ;  and  thus  it  is,  BARING,  that  our  industry  has  been  cherished  by 
this  "  FABRIC  "  which  you  are  so  much  afraid  of  seeing  destroyed  ! 

In  short,  BARING,  we  have,  at  last,  got  behind  the  curtain ;  we  un- 
derstand clearly  how  it  is,  that,  amidst  all  the  abundance  produced  by  our 
labour,  we  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  beggary ;  we  see  clearly  how  it  is, 
that,  in  the  land  of  roast  beef,  our  best  living  has  been  that  of  potatoes, 
which  our  forefather*  would  have  despised,  even  as  fatting1  for  a  hog-, 
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We  know  that  the  TITHES  were  established  for  the  use  of  the  poor]  we 
know  that,  for  nine  hundred  years,  England  knew  nothing-  of  church- 
rates  or  poor-rates,  and  that  the  churches  were  maintained  and  the  poor 
relieved  out  of  the  tithes  ;  we  know  that  agreeably  to  the  law  as  it  now 
stands,  all  the  tithes,  all  the  estates  of  the  bishops  and  deans  and 
chapters;  all  the  estates  of  the  college?,  belong  to  the  public  and 
to  the  poor,  and  can  be  rightfully  disposed  of  in  any  manner  that 
the  representatives  of  the  people  shall  please  ;  and  as  we  firmly  believe 
that  the  REFORM  BILL  will  give  the  people  wise  and  just  representatives, 
we  look  to  that  with  great  hope  and  satisfaction,  as  something  which 
will  let  loose  the  hand  which  you  seem  to  think  so  necessary  to  be  tied 
behind  us.  For  the  present,  BARING,  we  bid  you  farewell,  requesting  you 
to  be  contented  with  what  you  have  got ;  and  we  assure  you,  that  when 
we  get  plenty  of  bread,  bacon,  and  beer,  and  good  clothing  and  good 
lodging  and  good  fuel,  in  exchange  for  our  hard  labour,  we  shall  not 
grudge  you  that  which  you  possess ;  but  that,  until  we  get  them,  no  con- 
tent will  exist  amongst 

THE  LABOURERS 

OF    THE    LITTLE    HARD    PARISHES. 


TO  MR.  O'CONNELL, 

ON  HIS  SPEECH  AGAINST  THE  PROPOSITION  FOR  ESTABLISHING 
POOR-LAWS  IN  IRELAND. 


(Political  Register,  January >  1832.) 


At  Mr.  Johnson's,  Lhne  Place,  Manchester,  14th  January,  1832. 
SIR, 

With  very  great  surprise  (to  give  the  mildest  term  to  my  feeling  on  the 
occasion)  I  have  read,  in  the  MOUSING  CHRONICLE  of  the  7th  instant,  a 
publication  purporting  to  be  the  report  of  a  speech  made  by  you  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  NATIONAL  POLITICAL  UNION,  held  in  Duhlin  on  the  4th  of 
this  same  month.  The  speech  is  stated  to  have  been  made  in  consequence 
of  a  motion  by  Mr.  JOHN  REYNOLDS,  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  deliberate  on  the  subject  of  POOR-LAWS  FOR  IRELAND.  Having  long 
been  convinced  that  the  withholding  from  Ireland  of  these  laws,  at  the 
time  when  they  were  given  to  England,  was  the  original  sin  in  the  mis- 
rule of  Ireland,  arid  that  it  has  been  the  greatest  of  all  the  causes  of  the 
immeasurable  distance  between  the  manners,  the  habits,  and  the  condi- 
tion, of  the  working  classes  of  the  two  countries;  having  seen  that  that 
Catholic  Emancipation,  which  v;as,  according  to  your  expectations,  so 
frequently,  so  eloquently,  and  so  confidently  expressed,  to  restore  harmony 
and  happiness  to  Ireland,  has  been  far  indeed  from  producing  any  such 
effects;  being  more  fully  than  ever  convinced  that  there  never  can  be 
peace  in  Ireland,  and  that  there  never  can  be  any  security,  or  chance 
of  security,  against  those  periodical  returns  of  starvation  in  Ireland, 
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the  bare  thought  of  which  ought  to  make  an  English,  and  more  espe- 
cially an  Irish  legislator  ashamed  to  show  his  face  amongst  mortals 
of  common  humanity  ;  remembering-  that  Mr.  GRATTAN,  that  Dr.  DOYLE, 
and  that  YOU  YOURSELF,  have  been  the  advocates  of  this  remedy,  for 
the  sufferings  of  your  unhappy  country,  you,  I  am  sure,  will  not  won- 
der that,  in  reading  the  report  of  the  speech  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
my  feeling  was  such  as  to  be  very  inadequately  described  by  the  word 
surprise;  but  you  would  wonder,  1  trust,  and  I  am  sure  that  my  readers 
would  wonder,  if  I  were  not  to  give  an  answer  to  that  speech.  This 
I  shall  now  do  with  all  that  respect  towards  you  which  is  due  to  you 
on  account  of  your  laudable  and  able  exertions  during  the  two  last  ses- 
sions of  Parliament ;  and,  in  order  that  the  public  may  have  the  argu- 
ments and  facts  of  both  sides  of  the  question  fairly  before  them,  I  will 
first  insert  the  above-mentioned  report  of  your  speech  : 

Mr.  O'CoNNET.L  rose  amid  loud  cheers.  I  rise,  he  said,  to  second  the  motion 
for  a  Committee.  With  many  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  I 
entirely  concur.  I  believe  he  has  exaggerated  the  wealth  of  the  Established 
Church — but  then  it  is  enormously  great,  and  almost  defies  exaggeration.  The 
claim  which  the  poor  have  upon  that  wealth  is  obvious.  One-third  of  it  origi- 
nally belonged  to  the  poor,  and  they  have  be&njllching  from  the  poor  by  having 
kept  from  them  that  one-third.  (Hear.}  I  concur  also  with  Mr.  Reynolds  in 
what  he  has  said  of  the  generosity  of  the  English  people.  (Hear.)  Their  genero- 
sity towards  this  country  in  money  gifts  has  been  most  laudable,  and  I  only  wish 
that  they  had  equally  distinguished  themselves  for  their  political  charity.  (Hear.) 
We  have  got  from  them  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  our  beggars, 
and  they  have  been  three  or  four  centuries  making  beggars  of  us.  Jack-the -Giant- 
Killer  was  distinguished  for  making  giants  first  and  then  slaying  them  ;  it  is 
thus  the  English  have  acted  towards  the  Irish  —  they  have  made  beggars  of 
them  first,  and  then  relieved  them.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.}  Though  I  concur  in 
the  expression  of  my  gratitude  to  those  who  have  subscribed  to  the  relief  of  the 
Irish  poor,  so  must  I  also  give  expression  to  my  abhorrence  of  those  who  have 
made  a  rich  country  poor,  and  have  placed  a  starving  population  in  the  midst  of 
abundance.  (Hear,  and  cheers.}  Though  I  am  most  ready  to  second  the  motion 
for  a  Committee  upon  this  subject,  I  cannot  but  start  back  with  horror  at  the 
proposal  of  Poor-laws  beiny  introduced  into  Ireland.  I  know  that  a  great  case  is 
made  for  them  in  the  misery  of  the  people,  and  I  ivas  myself  even  ready  to  plunge 
into  the  Curtian  gulf,  where  eventually  we  might  be  swallowed  up,  in  the  hope 
that  we  could  for  the  time  be  able  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  poor.  I  have 
thought  upon  this  subject  ly  day — I  have  mused  upon  it  by  night — it  has  been  the 
last  thought  that  visited  my  pilloiv  before  I  closed  rny  eyes  to  sleep—and  it  has 
been  the  benefit  of  my  morning  meditations ;  and  the  result  to  which  I  have  come 
is  this,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  introduce  the  Poor-laws  here  without  enslav- 
ing and  degrading  the  poor.  The  poor  themselves,  I  think,  would  suffer  most 
from  a  poor  law.  When  people  talk  of  an  amelioration  of  the  English  system,  I 
ask  of  them  to  point  it  out,  for  I  never  yet  met  a  man  who  was  able  to  discover 
it.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  I  abhor  any  interference  with  the  rate  of  wages, 
especially  in  an  agricultural  country,  and  this  is  one  of  those  things  which 
frighten  me  about. the  introduction  of  the  Poor-laws  here.  What  kind  of  poor- 
law  is  it  that  is  wanting  ?  If  it  be  one  for  the  support  of  the  sick  and  the  maimed, 
I  go  to  the  full  extent  with  those  who  support  such  a  poor-law.  I  say  that  the 
State  is  bound  to  make  provision  for  those  who  are  afflicted  with  sickness  or  dis- 
ease ;  but  there  it  is  our  duty  to  stop.  There  is  no  danger  of  encouraging  sickness 
to  enable  a  man  to  get  into  an  infirmary,  nor  will  any  man  break  his  leg  in  order 
that  he  may  have  a  claim  upon  the  charity  of  his  neighbour.  Let  me  be  under- 
stood— all  claims  arising  from  disease,  sickness,  or  casualty,  should  be  provided 
for  by  the  State,  and  to  that  extent  I  go  with  those  who  are  advocates  for  Poor- 
laws.  One  third  of  that  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  being  given  to 
its  legal  destination,  would  be  fully  sufficient  to  defray  all  such  demands  upon 
charity.  (Hear.)  Even  at  present  there  is  scarcely  a  village  in  Ireland  that  has 
not  a  dispensary,  nor  any  county  town  without  its  hospital,  and  if  these  be  not 
sufficient,  the  Legislature  is  bound  lomake  provision  for  them.  (Hear.)  Go  beyond 
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that,  and  what  do  you  do?  Are  you  to  take  care  of  the  aged"!  Do  you  not,  by 
doing  so,  remove  from  the  individual  the  necessity  of  providing  for  old  age— do  you 
not  encourage  him  to  go  to  the  dram-shop,  and  lay  out  his  sixpence  upon  his 
animal  gratification,  rather  than  of  hoarding  for  the  day  of  want  ?  Do  you  not 
take  from  industry  its  incentive,  and  from  providence  its  best  guard?  (Hear.')  If 
I  were,  as  my  enemies  represent  me  to  be,  one  who  was  looking  solely  to  popu- 
larity, and  not  to  serve  my  country,  what,  more  fitting  theme  could  1  select  than 
that  of  the  Poor-laws  ?  What  more  popular  topic  could  I  possibly  adopt  ?  (Hear.) 
I  feel,  however,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  humane  and  a  conscientious  man  to  ex- 
press candidly  his  opinion  upon  a  topic  so  deeply  interesting  and  important  to 
his  fellow-countrymen.  (Hear.)  1  say,  that  if  you  make  a  provision  for  old  age, 
you  take  away  the  great  stimulant  to  industry  and  economy  in  youth.  You  do 
another  thing — what  is  to  become  of  the  aged  father  and  mother — they  lose  the 
solace  and  the  affectionate  care  of  the  son,  and  the  tender  attentions  of  the  daughter, 
the  moment  you  say  to  them  that  a  legal  provision  for  their  support  is  procured. 
You  turn  the  father  and  the  mother  out  to  t he  parish,  or  you  thrust  them  into  the 
solitary,  the  cold,  and  the  wretched  poor-house — there,  in  the  naked  cell,  suf- 
ficient to  chill  the  human  breast,  you  leave  the  expiring  victims  of  your  mistaken 
humanity.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  tbink  not  that  you  have  a  compulsory  provision  for 
the  aged  alone ;  if  you  go  thus  far,  you  are  bound  also  to  provide  for  the  hardy  work- 
man, who  cannot  procure  labour,  and  who  must  not  be  left  to  starve.  The  man 
with  a  good  appetite  and  willing  hands',  but  who  has  no  work,  you  must  include 
him  also.  It  was  not  at  first  intended,  I  believe,  to  include  this  class  amongst 
those  to  be  provided  for  by  the  Poor-laws  ;  but  it  was  found  that  they  could  not 
be  excluded,  and  the  moment  that  principle  is  adopted,  the  rich  parish  would  be 
obliged  to  provide  for  all  the  poor  who  might  claim  relief  from  it,  and  in  a  short 
time  that  parish  would  be  swamped  with  the  number  of  claimants  upon  it.  You 
cannot  say  to  the  city  of  Dublin  that  it  should  have  a  Mendicity  one  fourth  the 
size  of  the  metropolis— that  every  man  who  sought  relief  there  should  obtain  it, 
and  the  citizens  be  obliged  to  pay  the  expense  of  supporting  them.  And  yet, 
how  are  you  to  discriminate,  unless  you  make  a  law  of  settlement,  one  great  in- 
strument of  oppression  against  the  English  poor.  One  of  the  means  of  settlement 
in  England  is  by  birth  ;  there  is  none  less  likely  to  be  subject  to  imposition,  and 
yet  none  is  made  a  greater  instrument  of  oppression.  The  moment  that  it  ap- 
pears a  poor  woman  is  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  she  is  immediately  made  an  object 
for  persecution,  and  a  notice  to  quit  is  served  by  the  landlord  on  the  wretched 
hovel  that  the  prolific  mother  inhabits.  The  landlord,  in  fact,  is  compelled  by 
the  vestry  to  be  guilty  of  this  persecution.  Another  means  of  settlement  in  a 
parish  is  by  living  there  for  one  year  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  engagements 
are  made  with  labourers  for  only  eleven  months,  and  they  are  obliged  to  be  one 
month  idle  before  they  can  expect  a  renewal  of  work  in  the  same  parish.  Another 
bad  consequence  of  that  law  is,  that  it  prevents  the  circulation  of  free  labour,  and 
obliges  every  man  to  stick  to  his  parish.  The  Poor-laws,  too,  take  from  a  man 
a  direct  interest  in  being  industrious.  The  motives  to  labour  are  present  subsist- 
ence and  future  support.  Take  these  two  away,  and  you  deprive  a  man  of  two 
great  stimulants  to  labour.  (Hear.)  Besides,  the  Poor-laws  compel  those  depen- 
dent upon  them  for  support  to  work — but  in  what  manner?  The  labourers  are  let 
out  by  the  parish  at  half  wages,  and  then  these  half- workmen  come  in  competition 
with  the  regular  labourers.  The  farmer  will  tell  the  regular  labourer,  who  demands 
three  shillings  a  day,  that  he  will  give  him  but  two  shillings  ;  for  if  he  does  not 
choose  to  take  that,  he  will  get  those  who  he  is  ready  to  admit  are  inferior  work- 
men  for  one  shilling,  and  thus  the  good  labourer  is  necessarily  made  poor.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Have  I  not  seen,  in  Shrewsbury,  for  instance,  placards  on  which  were 
inscribed,  "  Vagrants  and  Irish  labourers  whipped  out  of  the  town  ?"  Mr.  Sturges 
Bourne  made  an  improvement  in  the  law  in  this  respect,  for  he  provided  that  after 
the  Irish  labourer  was  whipped,  he  should  be  sent  home.  (Hear.}  These  laws 
are  necessarily  called  cruel  laws,  for  they  make  charity  itself  the  subject  of  taxa- 
tion. They  create  in  a  man's  mind  something  of  the  sensation  that  is  felt  upon 
paying  the  wide-street  or  grand  jury  cess.  (Laughter.)  They  make,  too,  one 
man  abundantly  charitable,  by  putting  his  hand  into  the  pockets  of  another — and 
to  do  what?  to  keep  the  poor  at  the  lowest  rate  of  maintenance.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  many  parishes  in  England  the  poor  are  farmed  out  to  be  provided 
for  at  the  lowest  possible  expense.  The  man  who  takes  the  care  of  them  under- 
feeds them,  in  order  that  he  may  make  a  profit  on  them.  Not  only  is  the  pro- 
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viding  of  foo.l  for  them  hired  out,  hut  apothecaries  to  supply  them  with  medi- 
cines are  hired  also— men  whose  interest  it  is  that  the  sick  poor  should  die  as  soon 
as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may  be  at  the  less  expense  for  medicines  for  them. 
(Hear.)  For  an  ohvious  reason  I  do  not  enter  into  the  horrors  of  this  demoral- 
izing system  respecting  females ;  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  say,  that  the  more  vicious 
a  female  is,  the  more  objects  ha<  she  to  make  her  selection  from,  either  to  pay 
forty  pounds,  or  to  marry  her.  (Hear,  hear.}  It  is  sufficient  to  say  of  the  sys- 
tem, that  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  of  England  have  sworn,  that, 
amongst  the  poorer  classes,  out  of  every  twenty  women  they  married,  nineteen 
were  in  a  statt  of  pregnancy.  (Hear,  hear.)  What  do  we  see  as  the  consequence 
of  the  Poor-laws  in  England  ?  The  country  is  in  a  blaze  from  north  to  south  ;  the 
agricultural  labourers  there  are  destroying  the  property  of  their  employers. 
(Hear.)  1  have  now  sat  in  three  Parliaments,  and  I  have  heard  in  each  of  these, 
members  state  that  these  laws  created  a  great  deal  of  misery  and  distress.  But 
then  it  may  be  said  that  these  laws  can  be  ameliorated.  How  will  you  ameliorate 
them?  What  part  of  the  English  poor-laws  will  you  shut  out?  How  will  Mr. 
Reynolds  improve  these  laws  ?  All  the  ingenuity  of  Committee  after  Committee 
that  has  sat  respecting  these  laws  has  been  exercised  in  vain,  and  has  been 
unable  to  discover  any  effective  amelioration.  (Hear,  hear.)  One  feature  of  the 
Poor-laws  is,  that  it  makes  slaves  of  the  poorer  classes',  it  makes  them  the  slaves 
of  the  overseers,  and  destroys  completely  their  character  for  independence.  I 
prefer  the  wild  merriment  of  the  Irishman  to  the  half-sulky,  half-miserable  tones 
of  the  English  slave  to  Poor-laws.  The  Irishman  certainly  has  his  distresses,  but 
then  he  has  his  hopes ;  he  endures  much  misery ;  but  then  he  entertains  expecta- 
tions of  redress.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  Let  the  question  of  Poor-laws  stand 
over,  till  we  see  if  justice  will  be  done  to  us  by  England,  upon  the  question  of  re- 
form. I  have  often  said,  that  if  a  just  reform  bill  were  given  to  Ireland,  I  would 
try  the  experiment  with  it ;  but  if  they  do  not  give  a  just  reform  bill,  then  I  shall 
want  to  introduce  a  poor-law  for  Ireland  by  repealing  the  Union.  (Hear,  and  loud 
cheers.)  Mr.  O'Connell  concluded  by  requesting  that  their  exertions  should  not 
be  interfered  with  by  the  poor-law  question,  in  looking  for  a  substantial  plan  of 
reform,  and  if  that  were  refused,  in  seeking  for  a  resource  and  a  remedy  for  a  bad 
reform  bill.  (The  hon.  Gentleman  sat  down  amid  loud  cheers.) 

Sir,  I  do  not  overlook  the  great  cheering  which  this  speech  appears  to 
have  called  forth  from  your  Dublin  audience ;  but  when  I  recollect  the 
still  more  noisy  cheering  drawn  forth  in  another  place  by  the  DAWSONS 
and  others,  when  they  so  unjustly,  and  in  a  manner  so  senseless,  assailed 
you,  I  am  by  no  means  disheartened  by  this  vast  quantity  of  cheering- ; 
which  I  am  disposed  to  ascribe,  not  to  any  folly,  and  still  less  to  any  per- 
verseness,  but  rather  to  that  "  wild  merriment,"  which,  towards  the  close 
of  your  speech,  you  are  pleased  to  describe  as  characteristic  of  your 
countrymen,  and  on  which  you  appear  to  set  so  high  a  value. 

Upon  a  careful  perusal  of  this  speech,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying-, 
that  the  far  greater  part  of  your  facts,  as  they  stand  here,  are  founded  in 
error ;  and  that  the  whole  of  your  arguments  are  fallacious  ;  and  these 
assertions  I  think  myself  bound  to  prove ;  not  by  any  general  statement 
or  Reasoning;  but,  in  the  first  place,  point  by  point,  as  your  facts  and 
arguments  lie  before  me.  1  might,  if  I  chose  to  pursue  that  course,  in- 
sist, that  with  regard  to  your  opinions,  they  ought  to  be  viewed  in  con- 
junction with,  and  estimated  according  to,  the  tried  value  of  many  of  your 
former  opinions.  I  might,  if  I  chose  that  course,  meet  the  imposing1  as- 
surance, that  you  "  have  thought  of  this  subject  by  day,  have  mused  upon 
it  by  night,  and  have  given  it  the  benefit  of  your  morning  meditations  "; 
I  might,  if  I  chose,  and  with  perfect  fairness,  meet  this  formidable  pre- 
amble by  asking  you,  whether  you  had  not  thought  by  day,  mused  by 
night,  and  meditated  in  the  morning,  on  the  measure  fur  disfranchising 
the  forty-shilling  freeholders,  before  you  became  the  very  first  man  to 
suggest  that  measure  to  two  Houses  ol  Parliament,  as  being  a  measure 
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necessary  to  the  fair  representation  of  Ireland ;  and  whether,  in  less 
than  twenty-four  months  from  the  date  of  the  suggestion,  you  did  not, 
before  the  face  of  these  forty-shilling  freeholders,  beg  their  pardon,  and 
the  pardon  of  Almighty  God,  for  having  entertained  a  thought  of  their 
disfranchisement?  Passing  over  the  "golden  chain,"  by  which  you  pro- 
posed to  bind  the  Catholic  priests  to  the  Protestant  Government  and 
hierarchy  ;  passing  over  this  and  many  other  such  errors,  and  confining 
myself  within  the  forty-shilling  freeholder  error,  might  I  not,  if  I  chose, 
express  a  confident  hope ;  nay,  presume  and  almost  conclude,  that  you 
are  not  less  in  error  now,  when  you  so  boldly  call  ENGLISHMEN,  in  direct 
terms,  and,  by  inference,  the  AMERICANS,  the  slaves  of  the  Poor-laws  ? 

I  might,  with  perfect  fairness,  do  this,  and  perhaps  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  greater  part  of  my  readers  ;  but  I  will  evade  nothing ;  will 
consider  nothing  coming  from  you  as  unworthy  of  serious  notice ;  and 
will,  therefore,  agreeably  to  my  promise,  answer  your  speech  point  by 
point. 

Deferring,  till  by-and-by,  my  notice  of  your  charge  against  the  Pro- 
testant hierarchy,  of  having  "filched"  from  the  poor  of  Ireland  the 
amount  of  their  third  of  the  tithes,  I  begin  with  your  charge  against  the 
"English  people"  of  having  "made  the  Irish  people  poor"  We  will 
cast  aside  your  "gratitude  "  towards  the  former,  as  a  fit  companion  for 
the  mutual  good-will  between  the  two  countries,  which  this  charge  of 
yours  is  so  manifestly  intended  to  inspire  and  keep  alive ;  we  will  cast 
these  aside  ;  but,  since  you  so  positively  assert  that  we,  the  many-headed 
Jack-the-Giant-Killer,  have  made  your  countrymen  poor,  we  may  surely 
be  allawed  the  liberty  to  ask  you  to  name  the  time  when  they  were  rich. 
When  A  is  accused  of  having  stolen  the  property  of  B,  it  is  incumbent  on 
B  to  prove  that  he  ever  had  the  property.  Yours  being,  as  to  this 
matter,  bare  allegation  without  proof  of  previous  possession,  we  need  not 
remind  you,  how  you,  being  in  such  a  case  counsel  for  the  accused,  would 
scoff  the  accuser  out  of  court.  We  will  not  scoff  you  out  of  court ;  we 
will  give  you  further  time  for  "  thought,  musing,  and  meditation  ";  and 
will  even  aid  these  cool  and  candid  operations  of  your  mind  hy  sugges- 
tions of  our  own.  You  say  that  the  "  English  people"  have  been  three 
or  four  centuries  engaged  in  the  work  of  making  the  Irish  people 
beggars.  You  doubtless  use  the  words  English  people  instead  of  English 
Government,  not  only  from  a  love  of  justice,  but  from  an  amiable  desire 
to  promote  the  good-will  and  harmony  between  the  English  and  the  Irish. 
But,  granted  that  it  is  the  English  people,  what  have  they  done  to  make 
the  Irish  people  poor?  Three  or  four  centuries  !  "  An  inch  is  a  trifle 
in  a  man's  nose  ";  and  with  you  orators  a  century,  more  or  les?,  is  not 
worth  stopping  about  j  it  is  a  mere  splitting  of  straws.  These  "  cen- 
turies "  could,  however,  hardly  have  fairly  begun  above  thirty-tico  years 
ago  ;  for  then  you  had  a  "  domestic  Legislature,"  and  a  right  good  one  it 
was  without  doubt,  for  you  want  it  back  again  !  What,  however,  even 
going  back  to  the  conquest,  have  the  English  people  done  to  make  the 
Irish  poor  ?  Conquered  the  country,  and  parcelled  out  its  lands  amongst 
Englishmen.  There!  Take  it  in  its  fullest  extent :  and  what  have  they 
done  to  the  Irish,  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  amount  of  what  the  Normans 
did  to  them  ?  Yet  they  have  survived  it ;  they  have  overcome  conquest 
by  their  industry  and  love  of  country :  they  soon  made  the  conquerors 
proud  to  be  considered  part  of  themselves ;  and  they  never  sat  brooding 
in  sloth  and  filth  over  the  fabulous  dignities  and  splendour  and  possessions 
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of  their  forefathers.  It  is,  therefore,  not  perverseness,  but  sheer  nonsense, 
to  talk  of  wrongs  which  the  Irish  experienced  from  that  cause.  The  English 
imposed  the  Protestant  hierarchy  upon  the  Irish.  Very  unjust,  but  having 
no  tendency  to  make  them  poor,  any  more  than  the  same  imposition 
upon  themselves;  and  it  has  been  heavier  upon  themselves  ;  for  they  have 
always  had  to  yield  greater  tithes  than  the  Irish.  They  forbade  the  open 
profession  of  their  religion,  on  pain  of  exclusion  from  civil  arid  political 
power.  Unjust  as  well  as  foolish  ;  but  the  same  is  done  to  the  Quakers 
everywhere  ;  and  that  does  not  make  them  poor  and  ragged  •  and  now, 
when  the  Irish  have  civil  and  political  power,  they  are  poorer  than  ever  \ 
Have  the  English  people  ever  taxed  the  Irish  ?  We  will  see  about  that 
by-and-by,  when  we  come  to  talk  of  ihe  reform  that  you  are  necking. 
How  then  have  the  "English  people"  made  the  Irish  people  poor? 
They  have,  indeed,  suffered  them  to  be  made  poor,  by  not  compelling 
the  owners  of  the  land  in  Ireland  to  pay  poor-rates.  This  is  their  great 
sin  towards  the  Irish  people  ;  and  now,  when  they  seem  resolved  to  do 
right  in  this  respect,  and  to  make  reparation  for  the  wrong,  as  far  as  they 
can,  you  step  in  with  erroneous  facts  and  fallacious  arguments  to  induce 
the  Irish  to  believe  that  that  long-withheld  good  is  an  evil  \  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  the  English  people  have  never  had  any  hand  in  causing  the 
wrongs  and  misery  endured  by  the  Irish  people.  The  wrongs  and  this 
misery,  as  far  as  they  have  been  caused  by  misrule,  have  been  inflicted  by 
that  "  band  of  oligarchs,"  to  whom  you  have  so  often,  so  recently,  and  so 
justly  ascribed  them,  and  amongst  whom  your  native  oligarchs  have  been 
the  very,  very  worst.  The  English  people  have  always  commiserated  the 
sufferings  of  the  Irish  ;  and  this  feeling  has  always  been  most  conspicuous, 
too,  amongst  the  Church-of- England  people.  The  people  of  England 
have  been  wronged  by  the  injustice  of  the  oligarchs  as  much  as,  or  more 
than,  the  Irish  have  ;  for  they  have  had  to  pay  for  keeping  the  Irish 
people  in  submission  to  those  who  refused  to  give  them  Poor-laws,  and 
who  thereby  reduced  them  to  starvation.  If  this  be  not  the  true  state  of 
the  matter,  you  have  the  means  of  proving  the  contrary  ;  and  if  this  be 
the  true  state  of  the  matter,  let  the  reader  characterize  your  charge 
against  the  English  people  of  having  made  the  frisk  people  POOR. 

From  this  general  charge  against  the  people  of  England,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  place  in  its  true  light,  I  come  to  your  several  charges  against 
"English  poor-laws,''  which  might,  perhaps,  have  experienced  from  you 
some  little  mitigation  of  censure,  if  you  had,  by  any  accident,  happened 
to  know  that  they  were,  too,  American  poor-laws,  as  you  will  (to  your 
indignant  surprise,  I  dare  say)  learn  more  circumstantially  by-and-by. 
The  first  thing  that  you  urge  against  our  Poor-laws  is,  that  they  "  inter" 
fere  with  wages,"  and  that  this  is  one  of  the  things  that  "frightens  "  you. 
As  an  Irish  lawyer,  you  might  be  excused  for  ignorance  of  these  laws,  but 
not  for  a  misrepresentation  of  them  :  and  here  we  have  a  mere  fact  to 
deal  with,  and  have  the  written  proof  at  hand.  To  the  original  Poor-law 
of  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth,  many  acts  have  been  added,  relating  to  the 
relief  and  management  of  the  poor  ;  and,  in  no  one  of  these  acts,  is  there 
any  authority  given  to  anybody  to  interfere  with  the  wages  of  labour,  nor 
is  there  in  any  of  them,  nor  in  the  original  law  itself,  any  countenance 
given  to  any  such  interference.  So  that,  it  appears  that  you  have  been 
frightened  by  the  workings  of  your  own  imagination.  That,  in  many 
cases,  the  magistrates  in  settling  the  amount  of  relief,  have  taken  the 
amount  of  the  wages  of  the  party  into  view ;  and  that  they  have,  in  most 
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cases,  made  the  relief  too  small  in  proportion  to  the  wages ;  and  that, 
in  many  cases,  the  employers  of  farm-labourers  have,  in  order  to  ease 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  gentlemen  and  tradespeople,  given  the 
labourers  less  in  wages  and  more  in  poor-rates  ;  all  this  is  true  enough, 
and  it  certainly  involves  a  mis-application  of  the  powers  of  the  Poor-laws  ; 
but  what  charge  does  this  imply  against  the  Poor-laws  themselves? 
And,  after  all,  what  is  this  evil  ?  what  does  this  crooking-working  of  self- 
interest  amount  to,  compared  with  the  frightful  evil  of  leaving  thousands 
to  perish  with  hunger  and  cold  for  want  of  legal  and  sure  relief  ? 

For  "  sick  and  maimed/'  however,  you  would,  it  seems,  have  relief  pro- 
vided by  "  the  State."  It  is  impossible  to  know  what  you  mean  by  the 
State ;  but,  at  any  rate,  you  would  have  them  provided  for  by  a  compul- 
sory assessment  of  some  sort ;  but  not  the  aged,  nor  the  hale,  though 
these  latter  be  without  work,  and  without  the  means  of  obtaining  food  or 
raiment ;  and,  you  add,  that  you  "  believe  "  that  "  it  was  not,  at  first, 
intended  by  the  poor-laws  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  this  class."  When 
a  lawyer  is  speaking  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  especially  when  its 
tendency  is  the  subject-matter  of  his  discourse,  he  should  not  "  believe" 
anything  about  its  provisions  ;  and,  before  you  pronounced  so  decided  a 
condemnation  of  this,  the  greatest  of  all  our  Acts  of  Parliament,  which, 
in  fact,  furnishes  a  great  part  of  the  machinery  for  carrying  on  all  our 
internal  affairs,  and  which  raises  and  disposes  of  more  than  seven  millions 
of  pounds  sterling  in  a  year  in  England  and  Wales  ;  before  you  so  boldly 
condemned  this  great  Act,  your  mind  ought  to  have  had  left  in  it  not  the 
smallest  ground  for  belief  respecting  the  provisions.  This  belief  is,  how- 
ever, erroneous ;  for  the  Act  does  provide,  and  it  clearly  intends  to  pro- 
vide, for  this  class  of  persons ;  and,  if  it  had  not  provided  for  them,  it 
would  have  been  nugatory  at  the  time  ;  and  if  they  were  not  provided  for 
now,  an  army  of  five  hundred  thousand  men  would  not  uphold  the  Govern- 
ment of  England  for  a  month  !  I  thank  God,  that  it  does  provide  for 
their  wants ;  I  thank  God,  that  it  gives  them  a  right  to  relief,  and  that 
they  know  and  feel  it.  It  is  the  bond  of  peace;  it  is  the  cement  of 
English  society ;  and  accursed  be  all  those  who  would  enfeeble  it ! 

But,  "  the  sick  and  maimed,"  you  would  have  the  State  provide  for 
these ;  but  not  for  the  aged ;  and  if  there  be,  in  "  almost  every  village 
of  Ireland,  a  dispensary,  and  in  every  county  town  an  hospital,"  there  is 
provision  already  made  for  the  "sick  and  maimed";  so  that  the  Irish 
poor  have  all  that  you  want  them  to  have  !  Glad  to  know  it !  It  cer- 
tainly is  news  to  me.  I  wish  it  may  be  true !  Yet  there  must  want  a 
"  dispensary"  of  food  and  clothing,  or  else  we  have  been  told  most  mon- 
strous lies  about  the  people  eating  stinking  shell-fish,  sea-weed,  and  net- 
tles, and  about  whole  parishes  receiving  the  extreme  unction  preparatory 
to  death  from  starvation,  and  about  whole  families  of  females  being  in  a 
state  of  complete  nakedness;  and  our  own  eyes  must  deceive  us,  and 
mine,  especially,  must  deceive  me,  when  I  think  I  see,  every  month  of 
my  life,  hundreds  of  squalid  creatures  tramping  into  London,  by  my  door, 
without  shoes,  stockings,  or  shirts,  with  nothing  on  the  head  worthy  of 
the  name  of  hat,  and  with  rags  hardly  sufficient  to  hide  the  nakedness  of 
their  bodies  !  However,  for  the  aged  you  will  have  no  provision.  And 
why  ?  What  is  your  reason  for  this  ?  For,  upon  the  face  of  the  propo- 
sition, it  does  seem  to  be  dictated  by  anything  but  that  tenderness  which 
you  are  constantly  expressing  towards  the  Irish  people.  Your  reasons  are 
these  :  1.  That,  by  making  provision  for  the  destitute  in  old  age,  you  take 
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away  the  great  inducement  to  industry  andfrugality  in  the  days  of  youth  ; 
and,  2.  That  you  deprive  the  aged  parents  of  the  aid  of  their  children, 
who,  seeing  a  provision  for  them  in  the  poor-house,  will  leave  them  to  go 
to  perish  in  its  "  naked  cells."  As  to  the  first  of  these  reasons,  it  would 
be  equally  good  against  a  provision  for  the  "  sick  and  maimed''  if  they 
happened  to  be  old.  But  are  all  the  labouring  people  able,  in  youth,  to 
lay  by  something  for  old  age  ?  It  is  the  decree  of  God  that  the  human 
race  shall  be  sustained  by  labour ;  nine-tenths  of  labour  is  painful  in  some 
degree  ;  very  few  of  the  human  race  will  encounter  pain,  but  from  neces- 
sity ;  and  none  will,  therefore,  seldom  encounter  more  of  this  pain  than 
is  demanded  by  their  present  wants.  To  call  upon  men  who  are  engaged 
in  pursuits  not  bodily  painful,  to  lay  by,  in  their  youth,  for  the  days  of 
old  age,  is  reasonable  and  just ;  but  to  call  upon  the  hard-working  man  to 
do  this  is  neither.  If  he  do  it  (and,  in  England,  he,  to  a  great  extent, 
does  it,  in  five  cases  out  of  six,  after  all)  ;  if  he  do  it,  where  is  the  tongue 
or  pen  to  speak  the  praise  that  is  his  due  !  But  if  he  hava  not,  from 
whatever  cause,  been  able  to  do  it,  or  have  not  done  it,  he  has  a  clear  right 
to  a  provision  in  old  age  :  he  has  spent  his  life  and  worn  out  his  strength  in 
the  service  of  the  community  ;  and  that  reluctance  which  every  man  natu- 
rally feels  to  ask  another  for  something,  is  a  sufficient  security  against  his 
being  lazy  and  prodigal  in  his  youth,  upon  a  cool  calculation  of  the  benefit 
of  parochial  provision  in  his  old  age.  With  regard  to  your  second  objection  ; 
namely,  that  by  making  a  provision  for  old  age,  you  deprive  the  indigent 
parents  of  the  aid  of  their  children,  who,  seeing  the  "naked  cell"  pro- 
vided for  them,  will  let  them  go  toil',  with  regard  to  this  matter,  you 
appear  to  regard  the  Irish  people  as  being  capable  of  setting  at  defiance, 
and  as  likely  to  set  at  defiance,  not  only  the  laws  of  nature,  but  also  the 
express  and  a  hundred-times-repeated  laws  of  God.  No  very  high  com- 
pliment to  your  countrymen  !  No  very  strong  proof  of  the  sincerity  of 
your  belief  in  that  "generosity "  that  "  active  and  practical  compassion 
for  the  poor,"  and  that  "  deep  sense  of  religion"  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently see  you  ascribing  to  them  !  But  you,  as  a  lawyer,  might  have  told 
them  one  thing,  and  since  you  did  not  do  it,  I  will ;  and  that  is,  that  if 
neither  the  laws  of  nature  nor  those  of  God  could  induce  them  so  far  to 
honour  their  father  and  their  mother  as  to  keep  them  from  the  poor-house, 
the  Poor-laws  would  compel  them  to  do  it,  they  having  the  ability ;  and  if 
they  have  not  the  ability,  how  can  Poor-laws  deprive  the  parents  of  their 
aid  ?  As  a  lawyer,  you  ought  to  have  known  that  those  Poor-laws  which 
you  so  vehemently  decry,  compel  all  persons,  being  able  to  do  it,  to  main- 
tain their  indigent  fathers,  mothers,  grandfathers,  grandmothers,  chil- 
dren, and  grand-children.  This  is  what  you  ought  to  have  told  your 
Dublin  audience,  though  it  might  have  cost  you  the  loss  of  some  of  those 
valuable  cheers,  which  you  obtained  by  this  suppression  of  the  truth,  and 
by  supplying  its  place  with  the  "  naked  cell,"  existing  nowhere  but  in 
your  imagination.  Either  you  did  not  know  the  law  as  to  this  matter,  or 
you  did  know  it.  If  the  former,  you  ought  to  have  known  it  before  you 
made  this  speech  ;  and  if  the  latter,  I  decline  to  characterize  your  con- 
duct. 

But,  Sir,  in  your  anxious  haste  to  narrow  the  effect  of  Poor-laws,  you 
forgot  that,  besides  the  sick,  the  maimed,  and  the  aged,  there  were  some 
other  parties  who  are,  however,  by  no  means  overlooked  in  that  HOLY 
WRIT,  for  not  believing  in  which  we  shall  presently  find  you  condemning 
the  "  infidel "  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  way  "  to  supersede  all  legal  punish- 
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ment" ;  namely,  the  widow,  the  orphan,  and  the  stranger.  In  your 
comprehensive  scheme  of  "  active  and  practical  compassion  for  the  poor," 
you  will  make  no  provision  for  these  !  The  English  poor-laws,  which 
do  not  cry,  "  Lord !  Lord !  "  but  which  do  his  will,  make  provision  for 
them  all ;  and  well,  indeed,  is  it  that  they  do,  or  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  Irishmen  would,  at  this  very  moment,  be  dying-  and  lying  dead 
from  starvation  ;  and  that,  too,  if  your  doctrine  be  sound,  without  having 
the  smallest  ground  for  accusing  the  English  of  injustice  or  cruelty. 

The  laiv  of  settlement  you  represent  as  an  instrument  of  oppression. 
Your  story  about  yearly  servants  being  obliged  to  be  one  month  out  of 
employ,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  gaining  a  settlement,  is  mere 
romance,  the  thing  being  impossible ;  because  the  whole  of  the  business 
in  all  the  farm-houses  in  the  country  must,  in  that  case,  be  suspended  for 
a  month;  and,  to  believe  that  this  can  take  place,  you  must  know 
about  English  farming  as  little  as,  for  your  sake,  I  hope  you  know  about 
our  Poor-laws.  In  some  cases,  for  the  reason  here  assigned,  the  master 
will  hire  the  servant  for  some  days  less  than  a  year ;  but  it  much  oftener 
happens  that  this  sort  of  bargain  is  from  the  wish  of  the  servant,  who 
does  not,  in  general,  wish  to  "  lose  his  parish" ;  and,  at  this  moment,  I 
have  a  country-boy  living  with  me,  whose  mother  would  not  consent  to 
his  coming  unless  the  bargain  was  such  as  not  to  cause  him  "  to  lose  his 
parish."  This,  at  once,  shows  the  light  in  which  the  working  people 
view  the  Poor-laws.  Instead  of  deeming  them  a  bond  of  "  slavery,"  as 
you  choose  to  represent  them,  they  deem  them  the  title  of  their  right  to 
their  patrimony.  And  with  regard  to  the  compelling  of  married  people 
to  stick  to  their  parishes,  it  is  a  great  good,  instead  of  being  an  evil ;  it 
being  evident  that  people  in  that  state  of  life  will  be,  in  all  respects,  more 
careful  of  their  characters,  and  will  be  more  likely  to  be  of  better  be- 
haviour, if  resident  amongst  thoss  who  know  them,  than  if  wandering 
about  from  place  to  place.  If  they  quit  their  parishes,  and  become 
chargeable  to  another,  or  manifestly  likely  to  be  so,  the  Poor-laws  expose 
them  not  to  oppression,  but  consider  them  in  the  light  of  "  the  stranger," 
relieve  them  if  necessary,  and  take  them  home  to  their  parish.  Well 
would  it  have  been,  Sir,  for  the  thousands  of  poor  forty-shilling  free- 
holders of  Ireland,  whom  the  "LIBERATOR"  saw  driven  off  the  estates, 
as  the  price  of  that  "  Emancipation  "  which  gave  him  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  well  would  it  have  been  for  these  poor  sacrificed  creatures,  if  there 
had  been  an  English  law  of  settlement  to  compel  the  savage  landlords  to 
keep  them  ;  and  in  that  case,  indeed,  they  would  never  have  been  driven 
off  the  estates,  and,  finally,  as  they  were,  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of 
famine  and  pestilence. 

We  now  come  to  two  assertions,  which,  from  their  character,  and  from 
one  and  the  same  term  being  applicable  to  both,  ought  not,  for  a  moment, 
to  be  separated;  namely,  1.  That,  in  the  town  of  SHREWSBURY,  you  saw 
placards,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  words,  "  VAGRANTS  and  Irish 
"  LABOURERS  whipped  out  of  the  town  "  •  and.  2.  That  "  Mr.  STURGES 
"  BOURNE  made  an  improvement  in  the  law,  for  HE  provided  that, 
"  after  the  IRISH  LABOURER  was  whipped,  he  should  be  sent  home."  As 
you  positively  assert  that  you  saw  these  placards  at  SHREWSBURY,  I  must 
suppose  that  SHREWSBURY  is  in  Ireland  ;  for  I  am  sure  you  never  saw 
such  a  placard  in  England.  This  town  is  certainly  in  Tipperary  or  Con- 
naught,  or  something :  at  any  rate,  I  assert  that  you  never  saw  it  in  an 
English  town.  As  to  the  second  of  this  couple  of  assertions;  FIRST,  in 
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no  bill  ever  brought  in  by  STURGES  BOURNE  is  there  one  single  word 
about  "  Irish  labourers,"  and  in  no  law  that  is  now  in  existence,  or  that 
ever  was  in  existence,  is  there  any  provision  for,  or  one  word  about,  the 
whipping  of  Irish  labourers.  Therefore,  had  you  not  said  that  the  matter 
of  this  speech  was  the  fruit  of  your  "  daily  thoughts,  nightly  musings, 
and  morning  meditations,"  I  should  have  concluded  that  it  was  the  subject 
of  a  dream,  or  an  effusion,  emanating  from  an  exhilarating  draught  at 
Bellamy's. 

But  suppose  we  were  to  disregard  the  sufferings  of  the  Irish  here  • 
were  to  let  them  die  in  the  streets,  instead  of  sending  them  liome,  we 
should  only  be  acting  upon  your  own  principle  ;  for  you  propose  to  leave 
the  stranger,  even  in  his  own  country,  without  any  relief  at  all.  But 
how  can  you,  Sir,  reconcile  with  your  profession  of  a  desire  to  see  the 
two  countries  cordially  united  ;  how  can  you  reconcile  with  this  profession 
this  assertion,  that  there  is  a  law,  in  England,  authorising  the  whipping 
of  Irish  labourers  before  they  be  sent  home  ?  I  hope  that  some  one 
has  told  you  the  story,  and  that  want  of  time  prevented  you  from  looking 
after  this  law.  The  falsehood  being  so  entire ;  it  not  having  a  shadow 
of  truth  to  give  it  countenance,  I  cannot  help  hoping  that  this  is  the 
case.  I  see,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  many  hundreds  of  them  going  off 
to  Bristol  in  very  commodious  caravans,  drawn  by  good  horses,  smoking 
their  pipes,  and  full  of  your  admired  "  wild  merriment."  Never  are 
they  whipped,  and  there  is  no  law  for  whipping  them,  in  any  ease,  in  which 
an  Englishman  would  not  be  whipped. 

Equally  destitute  of  truth  is  the  assertion,  that  "  Clergymen  of  the 
"  Church  of  England  have  sworn,  that,  out  of  every  twenty  women  of 
"  the  poorer  classes,  that  were  married  by  them,  nineteen  were  preg- 
"  nant."  No  Clergyman  in  England  ever  swore  this,  and  no  one  ever 
said  it.  The  tale  is  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  evidence  given  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1828,  when  the  overseer  of 
PELHAM,  in  HERTFORDSHIRE,  told  the  Committee,  that  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  young  women  were  pregnant  before  they  were  married  ;  because,  being 
too  poor  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  wedding,  they  generally  put  it  off, 
till  the  parish  was  glad  to  pay  for  it.  But  was  this  the  fault  of  the 
Poor-laws  ?  No ;  but,  as  was  shown  by  the  same  evidence,  the  fault  of 
the  taxes,  which  made  the  farmers  unable  to  pay  the  labourers  a  sufficiency 
of  wages,  and  that  this  latter  made  the  labourers  so  poor,  that  they  were 
unable  to  get  married  before  the  pregnancy  became  obvious  to  the  parish- 
officers.  Thus  the  Poor-laws,  instead  of  being  the  cause  of  this  shame 
to  the  young  people,  actually  came  in  and  prevented  the  children  from 
being  born  out  of  wedlock. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  your  statements  relative  to  the  letting  out  of 
the  English  labourers  to  hire  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  of  all  the  other 
degrading  measures  adopted  by  overseers.  They  are  abuses  of  the  Poor- 
laws,  and  not  evils  created  by  the  Poor-laws  :  they  have  arisen  out  of 
recent  alterations  in  those  laws,  and  not  out  of  those  laws  themselves, 
as  is  clear  from  the  fact,  that  those  laws  existed  for  about  two  hundred 
years  before  any  of  these  evils  and  oppressions  were  ever  heard  of. 

As  to  the  farming  of  the  poor,  supposing  it  to  be  done  upon  just 
principles,  what  is  it  more  than  putting  children  to  be  boarded  by  the 
year  ?  If  care  be  taken  that  the  contractor  do  what  he  ought  to  do, 
there  is  nothing  either  unjust  or  degrading  in  this  ;  and  if  he  do  not  do 
his  duty,  and  the  poor  people  complain,  the  payers  of  the  rates  have  no 
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interest,  and  can  have  no  inclination  to  uphold  him  in  his  wrong  doing, 
So  that  this  is  a  perfectly  futile  objection  to  Poor-laws,  of  which,  however, 
this  species  of  contract  forms  no  essential  part. 

Your  next  statement  is,  that  "  in  consequence  of  the  Poor-laws,  the 
FIRES  are  now  blazing  in  England,  from  north  to  south.'*  The  cause 
of  these  fires  is  well  known  ;  it  is  openly  avowed,  it  is  specific  ;  and  it  is, 
that  the  farmers  do  not  give  the  labourers  so  much  wages  as  they  say 
they  ought  to  have.  This  is  notoriously  the  cause.  In  many  cases  the 
fires  have  stopped  when  the  wages  have  been  raised;  and  have  begun  again 
when  the  wages  have  been  lowered.  This  has,  indeed,  been  the  case  all 
over  the  country  :  and,  in  the  face  of  these  well-known  facts,  considering 
also  that  the  Poor-laws  have  existed  two  hundred  and  about  forty  years, 
and  never  produced  such  effects  before,  it  required,  certainly,  nothing 
short  of  a  Dublin  audience  to  embolden  you  to  describe  the  FIRES  as 
"  a  consequence  of  the  Poor-laws  "  ;  after  which,  who  need  to  wonder  if 
you  were  to  ascribe  the  national  debt  and  the  cholera  morbus  to  the  Poor- 
laws? 

You  have  known  <c  committee  after  committee  set  in  vain,  to  discover 
some  way  of  making  an  effective  amelioration  in  the  Poor-laws." 
Have  you,  indeed !  and  so  have  I  too.  But  that  may  be  an  argument 
in  favour  of  the  Poor-laws.  LORD  COKE  said,  that  *'  MAGNA  CHARTA 
was  too  strong  a  fellow  to  be  overcome  by  puny  Acts  of  Parliament  "  : 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Old  Betsy's  poor-law.  But,  do  you  know 
what  they  mean  by  "  amelioration  "  ?  I  will  tell  you  :  taking  away 
the  relief.  This  is  what  they  have  been  trying  at  for  about  twenty  years. 
But  they  find  the  law  "  too  strong  a  fellow  "  for  them.  It  is  the  Magna 
Charta  of  the  working  people  ;  it  is  written  in  their  hearts ;  the  writing 
descends  from  the  heart  of  the  father  to  that  of  the  son  ;  and,  God  forbid 
that  it  should  ever  be  effaced  ;  for,  if  ever  that  day  come,  English  society 
and  English  manners  and  English  happiness  will  all  be  effaced  along 
with  it,  and  the  world  will  lose  the  example  of  a  working-people,  such  as  it 
never  had  in  any  other  country  upon  earth. 

Now,  Sir,  before  I  come  to  your  general  and  sweeping  denunciations 
against  the  English  poor-laws,  let  me,  in  finishing  these  particular  asser- 
tions and  arguments,  just  put  under  your  eyes  one  remaining  assertion  ; 
it  is  this  :  "Apothecaries  to  supply  the  poor  with  medicines  are  hired, 
"  whose  interest  it  is,  that  the  sick  poor  should  die  as  soon  as  possible, 
"  in  order  that  they  may  be  at  the  less  expense  for  medicines."  This, 
too,  was  the  result  of  your  "  thoughts  by  day,  your  musings  by  night, 
and  your  morning  meditations,"  was  it  ?  If  you,  Sir,  can  now  again  see 
this  your  insinuation  upon  paper,  and  not  change  colour,  anything  ad- 
dressed to  you,  though  by  a  pen  a  million  times  as  eloquent  as  mine, 
must  be  wholly  thrown  away. 

Leaving  you  to  consider  of,  to  think,  muse,  and  meditate  on,  the  figure 
you  make  before  Englishmen,  with  this  insinuation  on  your  lips,  I  now 
come  to  your  sweeping  assertions  relative  to  the  effects  of  the  Poor-laws, 
and  to  the  picture  which  you  give  us  of  the  people  of  the  two  countries  so 
much  in  favour  of  the  Irish.  You  told  your  cheering  audience,  that  the 
Poor-laws  made  slaves  of  the  English  working  people  ;  that  it  completely 
destroyed  their  character  for  independence  ;  that  you  preferred  the  wild 
merriment  of  the  Irishman  to  the  lialf-sulky,  half -miser  able  tones  of  the 
English  slave  to  the  Poor-laws  ;  that  the  Irishman  certainly  had  his  dis- 
tresses [indeed!],  but  then  he  had  his  hopes  [of  what?];  he  endured 
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much  misery,  but  then  he  entertained  expectation  of  redress !  Here, 
it  seems,  there  was  "great  cheering";  and  well  there  might,  if  the 
matter  conveyed  surprise  as  agreeable  to  your  audience  as  it  does  to  me. 
Well,  then,  here  you  wipe  away  the  heavy  charge  of  our  poor  "  half- 
sulky,  half-miserable,"  slaves  having-  made  the  Irish  poor  I  And  if  this 
really  be  the  state  of  the  Irish  people  (and  who  can  doubt  it  since  you 
say  it  is)  ;  if  they  have  those  cheering-  hopes  and  flowery  expectations ;  if 
they  save  in  youth  wherewithal  to  support  them  in  age  ;  if  they  have  dis- 
pensaries in  all  the  villages,  and  hospitals  in  all  the  county  towns ;  and  if 
they  be  (as  under  such  happy  circumstances  they  naturally  must  be)  wild 
in  merriment ;  this  being  (as  we  now  know  it  is)  their  state,  then,  upon 
my  word,  if  they  still  come  here  to  mock  with  their  mirth  our  poor, 
"  half-sulky"  souls,  I  shall  be  for  giving  their  hides  a  little  firking,  a  la 
Shrewsbury;  for  "United  Kingdom"  here,  or  "United  Kingdom" 
there,  they  are  not  to  come  here  with  their  "wild  merriment,"  and  taunt 
us  with  our  "  half-miserable  "  tones !  However,  when  I  get  upon  the 
same  floor  with  you,  we  will  soon  make  an  equitable  adjustment  as  to  this 
matter,  at  any  rate.  You  shall  move  and  I  will  second  a  bill,  which, 
when  it  become  a  law,  shall  be  called  the  ACT  OF  RECIPROCITY,  giving  you 
power  to  whip  all  the  "  half-miserable  "  English  slaves  that  go  to  Ireland, 
and  me  power  to  whip  all  the  youths  of  "wild  merriment"  that  come  to 
England.  This  would  set  all  to  rights  in  a  trice :  you  would  preserve 
your  "green  island"  from  the  contagion  of  the  sulks;  and  if  I  did  not 
clear  ours  of  the  "  wild  merriment,"  there  should  be  neither  whalebone 
nor  whipcord  left  in  England. 

But  now  let  us  (and  soberly,  if  it  be  possible)  take  a  more  minute  look 
at  these  general  assertions  made  by  you.     They,  taken  fairly  and  without 
exaggeration,  amount  to  this :  that  the  English  poor-laws  degrade  a 
people,  destroy  all  independence  of  spirit,  and,  in  fact,  make  them  slaves. 
Before  I  come  to  ask  you  how  these  assertions  are  sustained  by  the  com- 
parative condition  and  character  and  manners  of  the  English  and  the 
Irish,  you  will  perhaps  permit  me  to  ask  you  how  MOSES  came  to  make 
such  ample  provision  for  the  indigent  poor  ;  how  THE  APOSTLES  came  to 
do  the  same,  and  to  establish  the  order  of  DEACONS  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  superintending  the  tables  at  which  the  poor  were  relieved  ;  how 
the  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  came  to  receive  all  lands  and  other  real  property, 
as  well  as  gifts  in  money,  in  the  name  of  the  poor,  and  in  no  other  name ; 
how  THAT  CHURCH  came  to  allot  one-third  part  of  the  tithes  to  the  poor, 
which  in  Ireland,  you  say,  the  Protestant  parsons  "filched"  from  them : 
you  will,  perhaps,  permit  me  to  ask  you  how  all  this  came  to  be,  if  Poor- 
laws  ;  that  is  to  say,  regular  relief  to  the  indigent,  have  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  degrade,  break  down  the  spirit,  and  enslave  men ;  for,  mind, 
the  Act  of  Old  Betsy  only  came  to  supply  the  place  of  the  certain  and 
regular  parochial  relief,  before  secured  to  the  people  by  the  statute  as 
well  as  the  common  and  the  canon  law.     You  will,  I  dare  say,  answer, 
by  saying,  that  if  Moses,  the  Apostles,  St.  Austin,  Pope  Gregory,  and  the 
makers  of  Magna  Charta,  had  been  aware  of  the  manifold  blessings  o 
stinking  shell-fish,  sea-weed,   nettles,  and -agitation,  they  would  have 
made  an  exception  as  to  the  "green  island."     Well,  but  the  mere  colour 
cannot  signify  much  in  such  a  case  ;  and  then  let  me  ask  you,  whether 
you  deem  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  degraded, 
destitute  of  independent  spirit,  and  slaves  ? 

Now,  Sir,  to  be  serious  for  a  little ;  though  a  lawyer,  it  was  no  duty 
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incumbent  on  you  to  know  the  laws  of  the  United  States  of  America  ; 
but,  as  a  gentleman  and  man  of  learning,  it  might  be  expected  of   you 
that  you  understood  something  of  the  laws  of  a  country  of  so  much  im- 
portance ;  and,  as  a  legislator  of  this  kingdom,  so  very  extensively,  in 
various  ways,  connected  with  that  republic,  give  me  leave  to  think  that  it 
was  your  duty  to  know  something  of  the  principal  laws  in  force  in  a 
country,  the  freedom  and  prosperity  of  which,  have  become  subjects  of  so 
much  admiration  throughout  the  civilized  world.     Yet,  that  you  know 
nothing  of  those  laws,  more  than  you  do  of  the  laws  of  the  Cherokee  na- 
tion of  savages,  is  certain ;  otherwise  it  is  impossible  that  you  could  have 
put  forth,  even  in  Dublin,  this  sweeping  reprobation  of  the  English  poor- 
laws  ;  seeing  that  the  famous  Act  of  the  43rd  year  of  ELIZABETH  is  in  full 
force  in  every  State  of  that  republic,  and  that  it  is  acted  upon  in  the  most 
kind  and  attentive  manner.     I  cannot  speak  positively,  but  I  think,  that 
we  could  not  pay  less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  in  poor-rates, 
in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  thirty-two  years  ago.     I  dare  say,  that  the 
poor-rates  of  the  City  of  New  York  now  amount  to  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year.     Both  cities  have  poor-houses  of  prodigious 
dimensions ;  and,  which  will,  doubtless,  fill  you  with  indignation,  the 
youths  of  "  wild-merriment "  are  the  most  numerous  and  most  perma- 
nent inmates  of  the  "  naked  cells  "  of  those  poor-houses  !     Many  a  score 
dollars  have  I  myself  paid  for  the  relief  of  the  merry  lads  and  lasses,  in 
both  those  humane  cities,  and  never  grudged  so  to  do ;  and  many  a  pound 
have  I  paid  for  the  relief  of  similar  merry  persons  at  KENSINGTON  ;  but 
not  without  grudging,  knowing  well,  that  what  I  pay,  in  this  way,  is,  in 
reality,  given  to  the  crafty  and  hard-hearted  landlords  of  Ireland.     I  never 
lived  in  any  place  in  America,  without  paying  poor-rate.     And  it  even 
happened,  when  I  lived  in  Long  Island,  the  overseer  of  our  township 
(North  HEMPSTEAD)  came  and  took  a  servant-girl  away  to  her  township 
(FLUSHING),  she  being  in  a  state  which  the  delicacy  demanded  by  Irish 
ears  forbids  me  to  name.     We  being  greatly  in  want  of  the  services  of  the 
girl,  I  begged  hard  for  a  respite  for  a  few  days  ;  but  the  ex-officio  guardian 
of  the  morals  and  the  money  of  the  township,  was  inexorable  :   "  Mr. 
"  Cawbut  comes  from  old  England  ;  Mr.  Cawbut  must  know  the  law, 
"  and  Mr.  Cawbut  must  know  that  the  law  must  be  obeyed-"  and,  with 
that,  he  put  her  into  his  cart,  and  away  he  took  .her  and  married  her,  I 
hope,  to  a  very  good  husband.     So,  you  see,  Sir,  that  you  have,  in' this 
memorable  piece  of  intense  eloquence,  wasted  a  great  deal  of  very  fine  in- 
dignation upon  a  very  common-place  subject. 

However,  to  give  you  something  beyond  these  assertions  of  mine,  let 
me  first  inform  you,  that,  some  years  ago,  several  parishes,  in  the  east  of 
Sussex,  sent  out,  at  their  expense,  to  New  York,  divers  families,  who, 
from  their  numerousness,  were  greatly  burdensome  to  those  parishes ; 
and,  some  years  before  that,  some  farmers  went  out,  from  the  same 
neighbourhood,  also  to  New  York.  They  sent  home  letters  to  their  re- 
lations, giving  an  account  of  the  country,  and  of  their  situation,  and, 
generally,  beseeching  their  fathers  and  mothers  and  brethren  and  friends 
to  follow  them.  I,  hearing  of  this,  and  wishing  to  dissuade  English 
people  from  going,  if  they  did  go  abroad,  from  going  to  any  other  country 
but  the  United  States,  went  down  into  Sussex,  saw  the  parties  who  had 
received  the  letters,  got  them  from  them  (I  have  them  now),  and  pub- 
lished them  in  my  little  work,  called  "  The  EMIGRANT'S  GUIDE,"  which 
every  member  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  especially  my  Lord 
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GREY,  ought  to  read,  and  particularly  the  letters  of  these  excellent  people, 
the  labourers  of  Sussex.  If  I  had  never  cared  about  English  labourers 
before,  these  letters  would  have  rivetted  them  to  my  heart.  Affectionate 
parents,  dutiful  children,  lovers  of  their  country  :  there  are  all  the  virtues 
here  !  And  these  are  the  people  whom  the  garret-lodged  prig's  of  the 
London  newspapers  call  "  ignorant  peasantry,"  and  Mr.  Sheil  called 
"Kentish  boors" '!  But,  the  interesting  thing  at  present,  is,  what  did 
these  people  say  about  Poor-laws  in  America  ?. 

Now,  Sir,  do,  pray,  look  at  the  little  book.  If  I  were  at  home,  I  would 
send  you  a  copy.  Look,  first,  in  pdge  92,  at  a  letter  from  Farmer  BEN- 
JAMIN FOWLE,  addressed  to  his  cousin,  DANIEL  FOWLE,  of  SMARDEN,  in 
Kent,  and  dated  from  UTICA,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  He  is  describing 
to  his  cousin  the  happy  state  of  the  country ;  and  he  thus  speaks  of  the 
Poor-laws  :  "  I  have  been  poor-master  of  this  town  for  many  years,  and 
I  find  it  a  rare  thing  for  a  resident  to  become  an  annual  town-charge." 
But,  strangers  and  temporary  poor,  he  had  frequently.  Then  he  adds, 
that  he  knows  of  no  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  lock  his  doors  by  night. 
So,  you  see,  honesty  and  virtue  can  co-exist  with  old  Betty's  law,  which, 
you  say,  degrades  people  arid  destroys  their  character  and  makes  them 
slaves  !  But  what  the  labourers  say  on  the  subject,  in  their  letters,  is 
still  more  interesting-,  and  more  to  the  point.  Look  at  pages  55  and  58. 
The  writer  is  STEPHEN  WATSON,  jun.,  of  SEDDLESCOMB,  near  Battle,  in 
Sussex ;  and  I  got  the  letter  from  his  father,  who  now  lives  at  Seddles- 
comb,  and  whose  name  is  also  STEPHEN  WATSON.  In  his  letter,  dated  at 
ALBANY,  5th  Oct.,  1823,  he  tells  his  father  this  :  "  Do  not  make  your- 
"  selves  uneasy  about  us ;  for  if  we  cannot  get  a  living  here,  here  is  a 
"  POOR-HOUSE,  JUST  THE  SAME  AS  IN  ENGLAND."  O  !  "  the  slave  of  the 
Poor-laws  !"  Then,  on  the  29th  of  March,  he,  beginning  his  letter  with 
"  Honoured  father  and  mother,"  writes  thus  :  "The  laws  of  this  country 
"  are  as  good  as  in  .England :  the  poor  are  well  taken  care  of :  there  is 
"  a  large  house  in  this  place  for  the  accommodation  of  the  old  and  in- 
"  Jirm  that  are  not  able  to  work."  The  hale  wanted  none,  for  the  work 
was  always  plenty. 

How  different,  Sir,  the  American  patriots  and  legislators  are  from  you  ! 
You  will,  by  no  means,  have  a  provision  for  the  ayed,  lest  it  should  cause 
laziness  and  improvidence  in  youth,  and  lest  it  should  deprive  parents  of 
the  aid  and  the  affectionate  attachment  of  their  children  !  How  wide  the 
difference  between  the  American  and  the  Irish  philosophy  !  STEPHEN 
WATSON,  who  calls  his  father  and  mother  "  honoured,"  and  who,  I'll  be 
bound  for  him,  never  said  "  your  banner"  to  any  man  in  all  his  life,  does 
not,  you  see,  seem  to  think  that  Poor-laws  make  "  slaves."  He  says, 
"*'  the  laws  of  this  country  are  as  good  as  in  England."  And  why? 
Because  the  poor  are  well  taken  care  of,  and  because  there  is  a  poor- 
house. 

Now,  Sir,  will  you  acknowledge  that  you  have  done  wrong  to  English 
poor-laws  and  English  labourers?  You  wilt  not?  Very  well,  then,  I 
will  proceed,  and  go  right  forward  into  your  comparative  estimate  of  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  English  and  the  Irish  working  people. 
And,  in  the  way  of  preface,  let  us  have  your  oicn  description  of  Ireland, 
and  of  its  people,  as  published  in  your  address  to  the  Irish  nation,  dated 
at  Dublin,  on  the  6th  of  this  month. 

I  begin  with  calling  your  attention  to  these  truths  :  — 

FIRST,  That  there  is  not  on  the  face  of  the  globe  a  more  fertile  country  than 
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ours,  nor  any  one  that  produces,  for  its  extent,  such  a  superabundance  of  all  the 
prime  necessaries  for  the  food,  clothing,  and  comfort  of  its  inhabitants. 

SECONDLY,  That  no  country  is  so  well  circumstanced  for  general  commerce 
as  ours ;  \ve  are  at  the  western  extreme  of  Europe  with  a  direct  navigation  to 
every  maritime  state  in  Europe,  whilst  our  connexion  with  Asia  and  Africa  is  hy 
open  ocean  space  ;  and  with  the  free  American  republics  our  intercourse  may  be 
the  most  direct,  rapid,  and  unconfined. 

THIRDLY,  Our  green  island  is  indented  by  spacious  roadsteads,  magnificent 
bays  and  estuaries,  and  capacious  harbours — harbours  open  at  every  hour  of  every 
tide,  and  sheltered  from  every  wind,  and  secure  from  every  tempest. 

FOURTHLY,  Our  fertile  island,  too,  is  extensively  intersected  by  navigable 
rivers;  and  the  hard  and  durable  materials  of  which  our  roads  are,  or  may  be 
formed,  would  easily  afford  the  means  of  ready  communication  and  speedy  inter- 
course with  every  part  of  our  productive  soil. 

FIFTHLY,  The  streams  that  rush  from  our  majestic  mountains,  or  sweep  with 
abundant  and  rapid  course  through  our  green  and  glorious  valleys,  give  a  super- 
abundant multitude  of  mill  sites,  and  afford  the  cheapest  and  most  healthful 
power  for  the  ivorJcing  of  manufactories  in  the  known  world. 

SIXTHLY,  Our  climate  is  genial  and  conducive  to  long  life  and  manly  vigour. 
No  parching  suns  scorch  our  plains  into  aridity,  or  our  people  into  decrepitude. 
No  chilling  frosts  destroy  the  power  of  vegetation,  or  thin  our  population  by  the 
pinching  blight  of  excessive  cold. 

SEVENTHLY,  This  lovely  land  is  inhabited  by  a  people  brave  as  they  are  patient, 
generous  as  they  are  hardy,  good-humoured  as  they  are  laborious,  intelligent, 
numerous  almost  beyond  the  number  of  the  oppressions  they  are  made  to  en- 
dure. Suffering  woes  themselves,  they  are  full  of  active  and  practical  compassion 
for  the  poor  and  the  needy ;  and,  above  all,  they  are  a  people  deeply  impressed 
with  all  the  sincerity  of  religious  belief,  and  with  the  incalculable  value  of  reli- 
gious practices.  Differing  as  many  of  them  do  with  each  other  upon  various 
points  of  faith,  they  one  and  all  scorn  and  detest  infidelity ;  and  the  infidel  or  the 
atheist,  if  he  were  to  rear  his  detested  head  amongst  us,  would  find  that  speedy 
punishment  from  universal  opinion  which  would  render  the  inflictions  of  law 
needless,  and  would  anticipate  and  supersede  all  legal  punishment. 

My  countrymen,  these  truths  are  undeniable.  Such  is  a  faint  sketch  of  Ireland 
and  her  population.  Why  are  the  blessings  of  God  perverted  ?  How  are  the 
generous  and  noble  impulses  of  man  blighted !  Why  is  Ireland  in  a  state  of 
decrepitude  and  decay  ?  Why  are  her  towns  in  general  dwindling  into  villages  ? 
Why  are  her  villages  so  frequently  disappearing  ?  Why  are  her  farmers  emi- 
grating, or  sinking  into  labourers  ?  Why  are  her  labourers  almost  unemployed, 
or  wholly  starving  ? 

Well,  then,  as  far  as  the  seven  heads  of  description  go,  here  is  a 
heaven  upon  earth  ;  and  these  are  all  "  truths  undeniable."  So  that, 
if  we  do  not  find  the  Irish  labourers  better  in  character  and  condition  than 
the  English,  we  shall  here  find  no  argument  against  the  Poor-laws.  But 
before  I  enter  on  the  comparison,  I  feel  my  attention  forcibly  arrested  by 
a  sentiment  in  the  7th  paragraph,  and  by  an  assertion  in  the  last  of  all ; 
and  on  these  I  must  remark  before  I  go  an  inch  further.  In  the  7th 
paragraph,  you,  in  the  excess  of  your  religious  zeal,  condemn  the  "  in- 
fidel" to  a  popular  punishment,  superseding  the  operations  of  the  law 
(that  is  to  say,  to  knocking  on  the  head),  if  he  dare  to  raise  that  "  de- 
tested head  "  in  the  "  green  island"  ;  and  yet,  only  about  two  years  ago, 
you  were  perfectly  clamorous  for  putting  the  worst  of  all  infidels,  the 
JEWS,  upon  the  bench  and  in  the  King's  Council ;  infidels  who  not  only 
raise  their  "  detested  head,"  but  who  raise  their  horrible  voices  also,  to 
declare  JESUS  CHRIST  to  have  been  "  an  impostor,"  and  who,  amongst 
the  blasphemous  rites  of  their  synagogues,  are  said  to  crucify  him  in 
effigy  twice  in  the  year !  In  short,  two  years  ago,  you  were  for  unchris- 
tianizing  the  country  by  law,  and  now  you  are  for  knocking  the  infidel  on 
the  head,  without  judge  or  jury !  Now,  could  this  subject  have  had  your 
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"  daily  thoughts,   nightly  musings,  and  morning  meditations,"  in  both 
cases  ? 

The  assertion  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  which  is  in  the  last  para- 
graph, is  this :  "  that  the  towns  of  Ireland  are  dwindling  into  villages, 
and  that  its  villages  are  frequently  disappearing."  Compare  this  asser- 
tion with  the  oath  that  you  made  before  the  Committees  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1825;  namely,  that  the  population  of  Ireland  had  been,  and 
still  was,  prodigiously  increasing,  and  that  a  surplus  population  was  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  misery  of  the  people  !  That  was  your  oath,  or  words, 
I  pledge  myself,  fully  to  that  effect.  Which  statement  are  we,  then,  to 
believe  ?  Will  you  say  that  this  dismal  decay  of  towns  and  villages  has 
taken  place  since  1825  ?  Hardly;  for,  then,  we  shall  ask  you  what  are 
become  of  your  splendid  promises  of  prosperity  to  Ireland  which  Eman- 
cipation was  to  give?  And  (more  serious  still !)  where  are  those  "  nine 
millions,"  and  that  "  growing  importance,"  which  you  put  forward  as 
the  ground  of  Ireland's  claim  to  an  equality  with  England  ? 

And  now.  Sir,  let  your  Dublin  audience  remain  to  clap  hands  and 
huzza,  while  you  and  I  enter  on  that  comparison  (which  you  have  pro- 
voked) of  the  relative  character  and  condition  and  manners  of  the  Irish 
lads  of  "  wild  merriment,"  and  the  "  English  sulky  slaves  of  the  Poor- 
laws." 

First  of  all,  it  is  of  importance  to  observe  that,  as  to  the  means  which 
are  the  gift  of  God,  the  Irish  have,  from  your  own  account,  greatly  the 
advantage  over  the  English.  For,  while  you  assert  that  there  is  not  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  a  country  more  fertile  than  Ireland,  it  is  well  known 
that  there  are  many  more  fertile  than  England;  for,  though,  by  inces- 
santly scratching  and  tumbling  it  about,  we  do  make  it  produce  a  good 
deal ;  still,  when  you  come  to  your  "  majestic  mountains,"  pouring  down 
streams  into  "  glorious  valleys,"  thereto  set  endless  "  mills  and  manu- 
factories "  into  motion,  and  that,  too,  in  promoting  of  "  health  "  at  the 
same  time ;  when  you  come  to  these,  you  make  us  feel  our  inferiority ; 
and,  above  all,  on  the  score  of  greenness,  in  which  respect  you  appear  to 
surpass  us  beyond  all  comparison.  There  are,  indeed,  persons  not  so 
devotedly  and  exclusively  attached  to  this  particular  colour ;  and,  for  in- 
stance, I  have  no  objection,  nay,  I  like,  to  see  a  part  and  a  great  part  of 
a  country  brown;  and,  at  one  time  of  the  year,  white.  You,  however, 
deem  greenness  the  mark  of  perfection  ;  and  you  have  it :  the  "  English 
people  "  have  not  robbed  the  Irish  of  that,  at  any  rate.  Again,  we  have 
indeed,  "  harbours"  -too;  but  not,  like  you,  harbours  "  open  at  every 
"  hour  of  every  tide,  and  sheltered  from  every  wind,  and  secure  from  cveiy 
"  tempest."  We  are  obliged  to  wait  for  the  tides,  whether  coming  in  or 
going  out ;  and,  with  all  our  moorings  and  double  moorings,  our  ships 
are  frequently  driven  on  the  beach,  or  out  to  sea.  These  toils  and  dan- 
gers are,  it  seems,  unknown  to  Ireland,  to  the  people  of  which  "  lovely 
land  "  the  proverb  of  "  time  and  tide  waiting  for  no  man,"  must  be 
wholly  without  a  meaning. 

But,  Sir,  now  comes  your  great  difficulty;  for,  if  these,  which  you  have 
given  us  here,  be  "  truly  undeniable"  ;  if  such  be  the  natural  resources 
and  advantages  of  Ireland;  if  no  spot  of  the  globe  exceed  her  in  fertility  ; 
if  she  be  favoured  in  the  manner  that  you  describe  ;  and  yet,  if,  as  you 
say  is  the  case,  "  the  blessings  of  God  are  there  so  perverted,  that  she  is 
"  in  a  state  of  decrepitude  and  decay,  her  towns  dwindling  into  villages, 
"  her  villages  disappearing,  and  her  labourers  almost  unemployed,  or 
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"  wholly  starving" ;  and  if,  as  we  know  to  be  the  case,  her  people  are 
seen  wandering  over  this  our  country  (not  so  blessed  by  God)  in  search  of 
food,  and  in  a  state  nearly  approaching  to  that  of  actual  nakedness ;  and 
if,  as  you  insist,  Poor-laws,  to  secure  them  food  and  clothing  at  home 
would  not  better  their  lot :  if  all  this  be  so  ;  or  rather,  if  all  this  were  so, 
we  should,  like  the  English  Grenadier  of  the  Guards,  when  he  landed  in 
Virginia,  be  tempted  to  exclaim,  "  The  ADAM  and  EYE  of  this  people 
surely  came  out  of  Newyaie." 

It  will  not  do  for  you  in  this  case  to  say  that  the  "  blessings  of  God 
have  been  perverted"  by  the  English,  until,  at  least,  you  have  replied  to 
my  answer  to  your  charge  against  us,  on  that  score ;  and  besides,  the 
public  have  not  already  forgotten  that  you  represented  that  "  emancipa- 
tion" which  you  obtained  even  beyond  the  extent  of  your  petitions,  as 
all  that  Ireland  wanted  to  make  her  contented  and  happy  and  everlast- 
ingly grateful  to  England  :  and  that  you  pledged  yourself  that  the  adop- 
tion of  that  measure  would  enable  the  Government  to  draw  additional 
millions  of  revenue  from  Ireland.  We  have  not  so  soon  forgotten  those 
your  a-thousand-times-repeated  declarations;  and,  therefore,  we  deny 
you  the  right  to  impute  to  us  this  "  perversion  of  the  blessings  of  God." 

You  must,  then,  impute  it  to  yourselves  ;  or  you  must  confess  that  your 
country  calls  for  that  very  INSTITUTION  ;  that  great  Enylish  institution, 
which  we  are  now  about  to  tender  you,  and  which  you  are  endeavouring 
to  prepare  your  miserable  countrymen  to  reject  as  a  scourge.  Look  at 
the  difference  in  the  working  people  of  the  two  countries.  You  have,  if 
you  do  speak  the  truth,  the  advantage  over  us  in  climate  and  soil ;  and 
you  have,  you  say,  a  people  "  brave,  patient,  generous,  hardy,  good- 
humoured,  laborious,  and  intelligent."  Yet,  look  at  the  difference  in  the 
people,  and  particularly  the  working  people,  of  the  two  countries  !  Look 
at  it :  consider  it  well :  here,  indeed,  is  matter  for  an  Irish  legislator  to 
think,  muse,  and  meditate  upon.  When  did  you,  or  anybody  else,  ever 
see  or  hear  of  Englishmen  prowling  about,  in  bands  of  half-naked  beg- 
gars, in  any  country  upon  earth :  when  did  you  ever  hear  of  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  them  up  by  force,  and  carrying  them  like  malefactors  and 
tossing  them  back  upon  their  native  shores  :  when  did  you  ever  hear  of 
them  being  an  incumbrance  to  any  people  amongst  whom  they  went: 
when,  since  you  talk  of  their  hovels,  did  you  see  or  hear  of  English  la- 
bourers being  in  hovels,  in  company  with  the  pig,  the  flesh  of  which  they 
were  destined  never  to  taste,  both  feeding  on  the  same  root,  at  the  same 
board,  warmed  by  the  same  chimneyless  fire,  and  both  blackened  by  the 
same  smoke:  when,  since  you  talk  of  the  "  naked  cells"  of  the  poor- 
house,  did  you  ever  hear  of  thousands  of  them  living  on  stinking  shell- 
fish, sea-weed,  and  nettles,  and  of  thousands  at  a  time  receiving  the  last 
offices  of  religion  as  preparatory  to  death  from  starvation  :  when,  since 
you  call  them  slaves,  did  you  ever  see  or  hear  of  one  of  them  applying  the 
cringing  and  fawning  appellation  of  "  your  hanner"  to  any  human  being, 
much  less  to  any  thing,  though  groom  or  footman,  from  whom  they  ex- 
pected to  cbax  a  farthing  or  a  mouthful  of  bread  :  when  did  you  ever 
hear  of  English  labourers  who  needed,  or  who  would  contentedly  suffer, 
an  employer  to  stand  over  them  at  their  work :  when  did  you  ever  hear 
of  their  dwellings  being  destitute  of  every  mark  of  cleanliness  and  of  de- 
cent reserve,  having  about  them  no  traces  of  human  existence  within, 
except  the  feculent  heap  at  the  door,  which  nature  herself  would  call  upon 
them  to  hide :  when  did  vou  ever  see  or  ever  hear  talk  of  one  of  their 
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rural  habitations,  not  having-  about  it  (unless  rendered  impossible  by  local 
circumstances)  gooseberry  and  currant-bushes,  beds  of  parsley  and  other 
herbs,  plants  of  wall-flower  arid  biennial  stock,  clumps  of  polyanthuses, 
daisies,  and  bulbs,  and  other  flowers,  and,  where  possible,  plants  of  roses 
and  honey-suckles,  trained  round  their  windows,  or  over  their  doors,  with 
the  greatest  care  and  the  greatest  taste,  of  all  which,  together  with  apple- 
trees  grafted  by  their  own  hands,  and  together  also  with  stalls  of  bees,  the 
result  of  their  own  care;  there  are  more  in  a  circuit,  embracing  ten  rural 
parishes  of  England,  than  there  are  to  be  found  in  possession  of  all  the 
millions  of  labourers  that  inhabit  the  "  lovely  land"  :  when,  lastly  (not  to 
suffer  the  provocation  to  urge  me  further),  did  you  ever  see  or  hear  of  an 
"  English  slave"  disowning  the  country  of  his  birth,  and  wherever  found, 
and  under  whatever  circumstances,  not  forward  to  proclaim  himself  an 
Englishman,  and  to  boast  of  the  honour  of  the  name? 

Now,  Sir,  avoiding,  as  something  too  painful  to  encounter,  a  detailed 
exhibition  of  the  other  side,  do  I  ascribe  the  difference  to  the  nature  of 
the  Irish  people,  to  any  inherent  vice  in  them  ?  By  no  means.  I  ascribe 
it  to  the  difference  in  the  treatment  received  by  the  two  people  from  their 
rulers.  Not  to  anything  done  by  England  to  Ireland  ;  but  to  the  former 
not  having  compelled  the  domestic  rulers  of  the  latter  to  treat  the  Irish 
working  people  as  the  English  working  people  have  been  treated,  during 
the  last  two  centuries  and  a  half;  and  particularly  to  its  not  having*  com- 
pelled the  owners  of  the  land  in  Ireland  to  leave  enough  of  its  produce  in 
the  several  parishes,  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  destitute  ;  as  is  effec- 
tually done  in  England  and  America  by  those  famous  Poor-laws,  which 
BLACKSTONE  truly  says,  are  "  founded  in  the  very  principles  of  civil  so- 
ciety" ;  but  the  unspeakable  benefit  of  which  you  are  now  labouring, 
though,  I  trust,  in  vain,  to  prevent  your  ill-treated,  unhappy,  and  ever- 
troubled  country  from  receiving.  I  allow,  that,  as  to  this  matter,  your 
efforts  have  received  but  too  much  countenance  from  those  of  persons  in 
this  country,  who  have  long  and  particularly  since  the  publication  of  the 
book  of  the  foolish  and  unfeeling  MALTHUS,  been  endeavouring  to  chip 
away  the  meaning,  intention,  and  effect  of  the  Poor-laws.  STURGES 
BOURNE'S  BILLS  were  a  bold  stroke ;  but,  the  inventors,  when  they  look 
at  the  aioful  consequences,  will  find  little  reason  to  congratulate  them- 
selves on  their  success.  Those  bills  have  already  cost  them  ten  thousand 
times  more  than  the  bills  would  have  saved  them  in  a  hundred  years.  In 
1819,  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  he  was  *'  prepared  to  de- 
fend, to  their  utmost  extent,  the  principles  of  Malthus."  He  has  pledged 
himself  to  bring  in  a  poor-law  bill  this  session,  to  supplant,  I  suppose,  the 
bill  of  Lord  TEYNHAM,  which  would  in  effect  have  repealed  the  hated  bills 
of  STURGES  BOURN*:,  and  have  restored  peace  to  the  villages  and  hamlets. 
If  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Bill  do  not  lessen  the  extent  of  the  claim  on  the 
poor-rates,  it  will  be  a  tacit  giving  up  of  MALTHUS  ;  and,  if  it  do,  a  bill 
to  alter  the  succession  to  the  crown  would  not  be  more  wild !  Oh,  no  ! 
This  law  is  immortal ;  it  has  lived  under  all  changes  of  dynasty,  and 
changes  of  forms  of  government,  in  England  and  in  America  ;  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  it  is  "  founded  in  the  first  principles  of 
civil  society";  it  makes,  if  duly  administered,  even  the  poorest  man  feel 
that  he  has  an  interest  in  all  ttie  property  around  him ;  it  is  the  ground, 
the  gocd  ground,  the  solid  ground,  but  the  Sole  ground,  upon  which  the 
poor  man  is  called  upon  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  rich  ;  it  is,  as  I 
said  before,  the  bond  of  peace,  and  the  cement  of  society ;  woe  be  unto 
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those  who  shall  attempt  to  destroy  or  enfeeble  it  in  England,  and  the  just 
reproach  of  mankind  will,  in  the  end,  be  the  inevitable  lot  of  all  who  shall 
attempt  to  prevent  its  adoption  in  Ireland. 

It  was  my  intention  to  make  some  remarks  on  that  part  of  your  speech, 
where  you  speak  of  the  sort  of  reform  which  you  demand  for  Ireland,  and 
where  you  clearly  enough  hint  at  the  attempts  which  you  shall  make  to 
cause  a  separation,  if  the  intended  reform  be  not  such  as  you  shall  deem 
"just";  but,  not  having-  time  to  do  justice  to  this  subject  now,  and  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  act  justly  towards  you,  I  must  defer  it  till  next  week; 
and,  in  the  meanwhile,  offering  you,  if  you  deem  it  worth  your  while  to 
use  them  for  the  purpose,  the  columns  of  my  Register  as  a  vehicle  for 
anij  reply  that  you  may  choose  to  give  to  this  letter,  I  remain,  Sir, 
Your  most  humble  and 

Most  obedient  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 


MR.  HUME. 

PROFLIGACY  WHOLLY  UNPARALLELED. 


(Political  Register,  July,  1832.) 


Chichester,  24th  of  July,  1832. 

ON  the  16th  instant  there  was  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
about  a  sum  of  money  which  the  Ministers  wish  to  pay  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  which  he  has  no  more  right  to  than  Lady  JULIANA  HOBHOUSE 
had  to  her  pension.  The  fact  is  this  ;  a  sum  of  English  money  was  to 
be  given  to  RUSSIA,  in  order  for  her  so  to  act  as  to  cause  the  territory  of 
BELGIUM  to  continue  to  belong  to  the  King  of  Holland.  When,  there- 
fore, separation  between  the  two  countries  took  place,  all  obligation  of  us 
to  pay  RUSSIA  this  money  ceased  of  course.  Yet  the  Whigs,  afraid  to 
offend  RUSSIA,  for  fear  of  war  and  loss  of  place,  proposed  to  make  us  pay 
the  money,  notwithstanding  all  the  bloody  deeds  of  RUSSIA  in  POLAND. 
It  was  necessary  that  an  Act  should  be  passed,  in  order  to  authorise  this 
payment;  and  the  OUTS  opposed  this  Act.  HUME  joined  in  the  oppo- 
sition, and  the  Ministers  carried  the  question  by  a  very  small  majority. 
Some  say  the  sum  is  Jive  millions;  the  Ministers  say  it  is  only  two  mil- 
lions. Perhaps  it  would  be  safe  to  take  it  at  about  four  millions.  On 
the  16th  instant  the  debate  was  renewed,  and  then  HUME,  who  had  voted 
against  the  Ministers  before,  voted  for  them,  after  the  most  profligate 
speech  that  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  mortal  man.  I  do  not  say  that  he 
uttered  it ;  but  I  find  it  in  print  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  1 7th 
instant ;  as  a  publication,  I  take  it ;  and  I  again  say,  that  it  is  the  most 
profligate  production  that  ever  came  from  lips  or  pen.  I  beg  my  readers 
to  attend  to  every  word  of  it.  It  makes  good  all  my  conjectures 
about  the  views  of  this  man.  He  is,  at  this  moment,  at  work  as  a  Parlia- 
ment packer ;  and  his  reward  is  to  be,  I  verily  belieye,  the  Chancellor- 
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ship  of  the  Exchequer  :  he  is  dazzled  with  the  prospect ;  the  lights  dance 
before  him  :  he  prodigiously  over- calculates  his  influence  with  the  pub- 
lic. However,  let  us  have  his  monstrous  speech  before  we  proceed  further. 

"  Mr.  HUME  was  anxious  to  state  why  he  had  voted  agains  tthe  present  Minis- 
ters on  this  subject  in  January,  why  he  had  voted  for  them  on  Thursday,  and 
why  he  opposed  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Thetford  now.  He  had  for- 
merly objected  to  the  payment  as  a  tribute  to  Russia,  because  it  v/as  attempted 
to  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  supposed  liberality,  and  because  the  treaty  of 
1831  had  not  then  been  produced.  At  the  hands  of  this  country  Russia  deserved 
nothing  on  the  score  of  liberality,  even  supposing  we  were  in  a  condition  to  dis- 
play it;  and  the  late  Ministers  of  the  Crown  had  not  made  any  attempt  to  gain 
from  Russia  that  justice  for  Poland  to  which  she  was  entitled,  and  which  might 
have  been  procured.  With  regard  to  the  terms  of  the  amendment,  if  it  were 
carried,  and  if,  in  consequence,  the  present  Ministers  retired  from  office,  those 
who  brought  forward  and  advocated  the  amendment  were  not  themselves  pre- 
pared to  assert  that  they  would  have  refused  the  money  to  Russia  ;  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  counter-proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Thetford  did  not  show, 
that  if  the  Tories  obtained  power  they  would  not  pay  it.  They  still  cunningly 
left  a  loop-hole,  out  of  which  they  might  escape.  (Cheers.)  The  object  of  the 
proceeding  of  Thursday  night  was  avowedly  only  to  turn  out  the  Whigs,  that  tJie 
Tories  might  get  in.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  had  come  down  with  a  determination  to 
vote  against  Ministers,  until  he  found  out  the  game  that  was  playing.  He  soon 
saw  how  he  was  surrounded,  and  would  not  become  a  party  to  the  scheme. 
(Cheers.)  He  had,  therefore,  not  changed  his  opinion,  but  his  action.  He  had 
supported  the  Whigs,  even  though  he  thought  them  wrong  (cheers  and  laughter)  ; 
because  he  did  not  wish  to  lose  their  services  in  the  great  cause  of  reform.  (Cheers.) 
The  real  question  was,  not  as  to  the  justice  of  the  claims  under  the  Russian- 
Dutch  loan,  but  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  Whigs  and  Tories ;  and  he, 
for  one,  could  not  entertain  a  moment's  doubt  about  it.  If  once  the  Tories  ob- 
tained office,  they  would  soon  find  the  means  of  defeating  reform,  even  although 
the  Bill  had  been  passed ;  and  he  thought,  therefore,  that  in  this  case  he  was 
warranted  in  voting,  even  against  his  judgment.  (Cheers.)  If  the  Tories  again 
came  into  office,  he  did  not  see  much  chance  of  saving  the  public  money ;  and 
to  keep  them  out,  which  was  a  great  good,  he  consented  to  a  minor  evil.  It  wus 
idle  to  call  the  present  amendment  anything  but  a  repetition  of  the  motion  of 
the  former  night.  The  hon.  Member  for  Thetford  had  this  night  said,  that,  even 
if  defeated,  there  was  no  chance  that  the  present  Cabinet  would  retire.  He  (Mr. 
Hume)  had  thought  so  once,  but  he  did  not  think  so  now.  He  began  to  have  his 
fears  upon  the  point,  and  he  would  not  willingly  have  them  realised.  Reform 
was  not  yet  complete,  and  it  would  not  be  considered  complete  until  after  the  elec- 
tions. (Hear.)  He  put  it  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Thetford,  whether  he  would, 
upon  his  honour,  say,  if  the  amendment  were  carried,  that  he,  for  one,  would 
oppose  the  payment  of  any  further  sums  to  Russia  ?  It  was  his  intention,  there- 
fore, to  support  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  right  or  wrong.  (Much  cheering  and 
laughter.)  Aye,  right  or  wrong ;  for  he  was  convinced  that  he  should  best  serve 
the  general  interests  of  the  country  if  he  kept  them  in  office,  and  did  not  risk  the 
consequence  of  a  change.  (Cheers.)" 

Cet  us  strip  this  of  its  nonsense,  and  then  see  what  it  amounts  to. 
Here  is  a  sum  of  our  money  to  be  taken  out  of  our  pockets  and  given  to 
the  amiable  desolator  of  Poland.  The  treaty  does  not  bind  us  to  give  him 
a  farthing,  and  so  says  HUME  himself.  Upon  a  former  occasion  he  voted 
against  the  Ministers,  who  are  for  giving  the  money ;  because  he  was 
convinced  that  the  money  ought  not  to  be  given.  But  he  now  votes  for 
the  Ministers,  though  "  lie  has  not  changed  his  opinion,"  and  though  "  he 
stilt  thinks  them  wrony"  And,  why  does  he  do  this  ?  because  he  wants 
the  present  Ministers  to  remain  in  power,  and  because  he  is  convinced 
that  they  will  not  remain  in  power  if  they  be  not  permitted  to  give  away 
this  sum  of  our  money.  Therefore,  "  right  or  wrong,"  he  will  vote  for 
the  giving  of  this  money  ! 
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This  is  a  pretty  sort  of  Parliament-man  maker !  This  is  a  proper  per- 
son from  whose  hands  for  the  Metropolitan  boroughs  to  receive  their  mem- 
bers !  This  is  a  proper  gentleman  to  be  chairman-general  at  the  meet- 
ings of  electors  !  We  need  not,  for  our  present  purpose,  enter  into  the 
question  of  the  justice  of  thus  disposing  of  our  money.  We  need  not 
do  this  at  present.  There  will  be  time  enough,  hereafter,  to  cull  these 
Ministers  to  account  in  due  form,  for  procuring  a  law  to  be  passed  thus 
to  dispose  of  our  money.  There  will  be  time  enough  to  examine  Master 
DEN  MAN  and  HUME  with  regard  to  their  interpretations  of  the  treaty. 
Plenty  of  time  for  us  to  hear  over  again  the  pretty  twattle  of  Mr.  CAMP- 
BKLL  about  VATTEL'S  doctrine  as  applied  to  the  case.  Plenty  of  time  for 
all  this.  At  present,  we  need  not  meddle  with  the  matter,  Mr.  HUME 
having  declared  that  the  money  ought  not  to  be  payed,  he  having  voted 
once  against  the  paying  of  it ;  he  now  confessing  that  he  votes  against 
his  judgment ,  he  now  avowing,  that  he  votes  for  the  paying  away  of 
this  money  unjustly,  because  he  fears  that  the  Ministers  will  quit  their 
places,  if  they  be  not  permitted  to  do  this  act  of  injustice  to  the  nation  ; 
and  because  he  wants  them  to  retain  their  places  !  As  I  said  before,  I  do 
not  impute  the  words  to  him  :  I  take  it  as  a  publication  made  under  his 
name ;  but,  I  repeat,  that  they  are  the  most  profligate  words  that  ever 
came  out  of  the  lips  of  the  most  profligate  of  mankind.  What  !  Here 
are  a  set  of  Ministers,  who,  according  to  his  own  declaration,  and  his  own 
vote,  are  so  wicked  and  so  perverse,  as  to  fling  away  millions  of  the 
public  money,  or  resolved  to  quit  their  places  if  they  be  not  permitted  to 
do  it;  and  he,  "right  or  wrong,"  will  vote  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
such  men  in  power  ! 

But  his  reason  for  this  is  quite  as  profligate  as  the  act  itself.  He  will 
do  it,  he  will  vote  "  right  or  wrong  "  to  keep  them  in  power,  lest,  by 
their  going  out  of  power,  reform  should  be  defeated.  Mark  the  insince- 
rity of  this  !  When  he  voted  against  the  giving  of  this  money  before, 
even  the  English  Reform  Bills  had  not  been  passed.  The  Boundaries 
Bill,  without  which  the  other  bill  was  nothing,  had  not  then  left  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  so  that  there  might  be  some  danger  of  defeating  reform 
then  by  turning  out  the  Ministers.  They  must,  indeed,  have  been  a 
most  perverse  and  wicked  crew,  to  have  abandoned  the  reform,  rather 
than  not  do  this  act  of  injustice  to  the  nation,  as  he  thought  it  and  still 
calls  it ;  but,  at  any  rate,  they  might  have  abandoned  reform  then  ;  and 
he  might  have  voted  for  them,  and  supported  them  in  this  act  of  injustice, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  greater  evil  ;  but,  now,  when  the  Reform  Bills  are 
passed,  what  excuse  has  he  for  this  act  of  unheard-of  profligacy !  Ah, 
Mr.  HUME  !  if  you  really  did,  which  1  hope  you  did  not,  utter  these  pro- 
fligate words,  so  full  of  insult  to  this  burdened  nation  ;  if  you  did  utter 
these  words,  verily  you  are  the  most  deceived  of  all  mankind.  You  think, 
"  that  the  reform  will  not  be  complete  until  after  the  elections  "  ;  that  is 
to  say,  until  you  have  packed  a  Parliament.  O  !  short-lifed  hope  !  Do 
you  recollect,  that  I  told  your  fortune  somewhere,  I  think  it  was  in  the 
latter  part  of  1829,  or  the  beginning  of  1830.  Situated  as  I  am  at 
present,  I  cannot  refer  to  the  Register  in  which  your  fortune  was  told. 
You  can  refer  to  it,  I  dare  say.  Do  so  ;  read  the  passage  with  attention  ; 
think  well  of  it ;  for  there  your  fortune  is  as  truly  told,  as  the  Duke  of 
WELLINGTON'S  was  in  the  passage  which  I  have  so  often  quoted.  You 
have,  I  perceive,  a  particular  desire  to  keep  up  the  old  cheating  humbug 
of  Whig  and  Tory,  in  which  you  will  fail  to  a  certainty  :  there  will  be 
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Wkig  and  Tory  and  People;  and  the  latter  will  sweep  away  the  two 
former,  as  the  whirlwind  sweeps  the  dust  from  the  road.  The  Reform 
Bill  was  not  thought  of  when  I  told  your  fortune  :  read  it,  I  pray  you, 
and  write  it  down  upon  your  heart;  for  there  your  doom  is  written  as 
truly  as  the  prophet  foretold  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  of  JERUSALEM. 
It  is  a  strange  thing-,  that  none  of  you  seem  to  perceive,  that  there  can 
be  no  resurrection  of  the  nation,  without  a  total  change  of  this  "  vile 
body." 

You  hug  yourself  in  the  thought  that  you  shall  have  a  majority  in  the 
first  reformed  Parliament,  and  that  you  shall  make  a  beautiful  display  of 
your  talent  of  deducting  by  thimblefuls  from  the  stream  of  public  ex- 
penditure, and  that  you  shall  triumph  over  your  opponents,  who  will  be 
for  no  deduction  at  all.  You  forget  that  there  will  come,  and  must  come, 
a  body  of  men  to  cut  off  the  head  of  the  stream,  to  take  it  at  its 
sources,  and  divert  it,  as  nature  and  as  justice  demand,  to  fructify  the  land, 
to  be  the  reward  of  ingenuity,  industry,  and  virtue,  and  not  to  go  rolling 
along  until  it  produce  at  last  a  feculent  mass,  which  now  spreads  misery 
and  feebleness  over  that  country  which  was  formerly  the  happiest  and  the 
greatest  in  the  world. 

Yes,  you  think  to  amuse  us  with   the   prattle  about  Whig   and  Tory, 
when  we  shall  be  crying  aloud,  "repeal  the  malt  and  the  hop-tax,"  caring 
not  a  straw  what  nick-name  is  given  to  those  who  oppose  it,  or  those  who 
are  for  taking  it  off.     We  shall  call  upon  BURBETT,  of  course,  not  to 
prattle  to  us  about  Whig  and  Tory,  but  to  "  tear  the  Leaves  out  of  the 
accursed  Red  Book  "  ;  yes,  we  shall  call  upon  this  representative  of  cab- 
bage-stalks and  rotten-turnips  of  Covent-garden-market,  to  assist  in  doing 
some  one  of  the  thousand  things  that  he  has  proposed  and  promised  to  do. 
O !  COBBETT'S  Register,  thou  terror  of  evil-doers,  thou  reward  of  those 
who  do  well,  thou  hast  it  all  written  down,  and  what  thou  hast  omitted  is 
in  the   head  of  thy  maker.     Poor  BURDETT,  the  old    Chronicle  tells  us, 
"will  be  re-elected  for  WESTMINSTER  without  opposition  ":   very  likely, 
and,  in  all  probability,  under  a  second  salute  of  cabbage-stumps  and  tur- 
nip-tops.    But  what  will  he  do   in  the  House  ?     I  was  going  the   other 
day,  through  EGHAM,  and  I  saw,  before  I  came  up  to  them,  a  great  crowd 
of  idle  fellows  assembled  round  a  cart  loaded  with  earth  or  dung,  I  forget 
which,  and  apparently  in  great  embarrassment  on  account  of  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  old,  tall,  bare-ribbed,  and  broken-down  chaise-horse,  which 
they  had  got  in  the  shafts ;  in  great  embarrassment  on  account  of  his  un- 
willingness to  go   on.     Coming  up  to  them  I  stopped,  and  joined   the 
spectators,  who  were  numerous  enough  to  have  carried  away  the  contents 
of  the  cart,  each   taking  a  gallon  in  his   hand.     The  old  fellow  jostled 
a"bout,  shook  his  harness,  turned  his  head  from  side  to  side,  as  if  looking 
for  the  means  of  escape,  and  when  bidden  to  go  on,  tossed  up  his  head, 
clung  his  ears  down  into   his  poll,   and  patted  about  with  his  feet  as  if 
dancing    a    hornpipe;    anything  but  apply  his  shoulders   to  the  tugs. 
"There,"  said  I  to  my  companion,  "  there  is  BURDETT  in  a  reformed  Par- 
liament !  "     After  sitting  some  time  and  viewing  the  scene,  I  said  to 
the  anxious  multitude,  "Put  the  cart  in  motion,  yourselves;  push  it 
up  against  him,  and  let  him  find  it  coming."     They  followed  my  ad- 
vice.    Some  got  to  the  wheels,  others  shoved  behind,  and  as  soon  as 
the  old  boy  found  that  it  was  coming,  oft"  he  set,  prancing  and  tear-* 
ing  just  as  he  used  to  do  in  the  rattle-trap  post-chaise,  arid  the  fellows 
took  good  care  not  to  let  him    stop  until  they  had  got  the  load  safe 
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into  the  meadow.  If  they  had  stopped  only  for  one  minute,  and  he 
had  felt  that  the  thing-  was  not  coming1,  he  would  have  pitched  up  again, 
and  danced  another  hornpipe.  So  that  I  very  well  know  the  way  to  get 
BUIIDETT  into  a  gallop,  and  to  keep  him  there.  Some  of  the  rest  of  us 
must  sustain  the  dead  pull,  during1  which  he  will  be  afflicted  with  the 
"gout,"  "or  be  detained  in  the  country  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  " ;  but 
when  we  get  the  thing  a-going,  in  he  will  come,  and  prance  away,  threat- 
ening to  tear  the  harness  all  to  pieces.  However,  jostle,  knit  down  his 
ears,  dance  hornpipes,  or  do  what  he  will,  Whig  and  Tory  will  be  swept 
out  of  fashion,  and  the  source  of  the  corruption  will  be  cut  off,  and  never 
again  will  a  man  dare  to  utter  profligate  words  resembling  those  upon 
which  I  have  been  commenting. 


TO  PEEL'S-BILL  PEEL. 

ON   HIS  SPEECH  OF  THE  27TH  OF  JULY,  1832,  ON  THE  FOLLOWING 

MATTERS : 

1.  On  the  Effects  of  Taxes  on  the  People. 

2.  On  the  Reduction  of  Taxation. 

3.  On  the  Currency. 

4.  On  the  Time  for  the  calling  of  the  New  Parliament. 

5.  On  National  Faith. 

6.  On  the  Colonies. 

7.  On  Foreign  AJfgirs. 


(Political  Register,  August,  1832.) 


Firle,  near  Lewes,  Sussex,  30th  July,  1832. 
PEEL'S-BILL  PEEL, 

On  Sunday,  the  22nd  instant,  I  went  to  church  at  HAVANT,  the  last 
town  in  HAMPSHIRE  coming  towards  the  east ;  and,  to  a  congregation 
very  numerous,  and  consisting  of  persons  of  general  good  sense,  I  heard 
a  heap  of  as  blundering  stuff  as  one  would  wish  to  hear,  doled  out  under 
the  name  of  a  sermon  by  a  man,  who,  I  am  told,  was  an  officer  in  the 
army  during  the  late  war.  His  name  is  MOUNTAIN,  and  he  has  a  brother 
a  parson  at  HEMEL-HEMPSTEAD,  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  HERTFORD- 
SHIRE, and  who  has  recently  figured  in  that  neighbourhood  as  a  justice 
of  the  peace.  At  HAVANT  I  gave  them  a  sermon  of  my  sort,  on  Monday, 
the  23rd.  I  did  the  like  at  Chichester  on  the  24th  and  25th  ;  and  at 
Brighton  on  the  26th,  27th,  and  28th.  "  Six  days  shalt  thou  work  "  and 
on  the  seventh  thou  shalt  go  to  church,  which,  in  order  to  avoid  the  sight 
of  fine  dresses  and  the  like,  I  did  yesterday  at  this  village,  which  is  as 
beautiful  a  one  as  any  in  all  ENGLAND;  and,  which  is  a  matter  of  more 
importance  than  the  beauty  of  the  country  and  the  fineness  of  the  crops 
and  the  herds  of  fine  DEVONSHIRE  and  HEREFORDSHIRE  oxen  in  the  mea- 
dows, and  the  flocks  of  beautiful  South-down  sheep  on  the  hills  and  in 
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the  fields,  the  congregation,  consisting  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  persons 
in  the  parish,  exhibited  no  marks  of  that  haggard  poverty,  that  miserable 
degradation,  which  I  beheld  at  MICHELDEVER,  and  which  I  have  never  be- 
held anywhere  else  in  the  same  extreme  degree,  except  in  the  fine,  rich, 
and  beautiful  valleys  of  WILTSHIRE,  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  last-men- 
tioned county,  I  shall  never  omit  to  mention,  unless  I  shall  live  to  see  the 
working  people  there  treated  better.  At  this  church  at  FIRLE,  which  is  in 
itself  and  its  surrounding  trees  a  most  beautiful  thing,  there  were  two 
old  men  who  walked  with  crutches,  and  who  were  not  so  well  dressed  as 
they  ought  to  have  been,  and  whom  the  farmers  of  FIRLE  would  not  suffer 
to  be  so  badly  dressed  as  they  were  if  they  were  to  read  in  the  Bible  the 
terrible  denunciations  against  those  who  neglect  the  poor  and  needy  ;  and 
who,  while  they  are  establishing  schools  and  distributing  Bibles  about,  were 
to  read  the  EPISTLE  of  ST.  JAMES,  which  LUTHER  called  an  "  Epistle  of 
Straw  ";  but  which  they  would  find  to  contain  most  awful  denunciations 
against  them  if  they  withheld  from  the  poor  their  due  share  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  With  the  exception  of  these  two  old  men,  there  was  not  a 
shabbily-dressed  person  :  the  young  men  were  nicely  and  decently  dressed  ; 
the  young  girls  were  finely  dressed,  as  they  ought  to  be.  The  more  a^ed 
were  dressed  according  to  their  age ;  the  parson,  in  a  very  plain  discourse 
on  the  subject  of  baptism,  confirmation,  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  gave  us 
some  very  wholesome  instruction,  and  in  a  very  unaffected  manner  ;  and, 
what  I  have  not  seen  since  my  return  from  AMERICA  in  1800,  the  psalm- 
singing  was  in  the  old  fashion,  by  a  group  of  chopsticks  assembled  in  a 
gallery.  This  is  apparently  a  trifling  affair  ;  but  it  has  been  an  affair  of 
great  importance  to  the  established  church  ;  and  very  well  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  even  a  statesman.  "  Why  then,"  some  one  will  say,  "  do 
you  address  it  to  a  fellow  like  PEEL'S-BILL  PEEL?  "  Why,  I  do  not  ad- 
dress it  to  him.  I  am  about  to  write  to  him  on  other  matters,  of  which, 
indeed,  he  understands  no  more  than  he  does  of  this ;  but  I  have  the  pen 
in  my  hand  :  it  will  amuse  my  readers  to  know  how  I  came  to  the  village 
of  FIRLE  ;  and  I  may  as  well  put  down  here,  as  anywhere  else,  what  I 
have  to  say  about  this  psalm-singing,  by  their  conduct  relative  to  which 
the  parsons  have  driven  innumerable  flocks  from  the  church  to  the  meeting- 
house. 

Fifty  years  ago  it  was  the  universal  practice  in  all  the  villages  and  in  all 
the  country  towns,  for  psalms  to  be  sung  by  singers,  consisting  of  persons 
belonging  to  the  parish,  who  sang  while  the  rest  of  the  congregation  sat 
silent.  When  PITT  and  his  villanous  paper-money  had  introduced  a  mass 
of  luxuries  theretofore  unknown  in  England,  boarding-schools  sprang 
up- among  the  other  toad-stools  of  the  system.  Music  became  part  of 
education,  and  the  farmhouses,  out  of  which  the  men  and  boys  had  been 
driven  to  make  way  for  the  music-master  and  the  piano,  became  scenes 
of  refinement  in  which  the  nose  was  turned  up  at  the  homely  singing 
of  the  church.  Organs  were  introduced  ;  the  general  singing  of  the  con- 
gregation, in  imitation  of  the  tabernacles  of  LONDON,  crept  about  from 
church  to  church ;  hymns  took  the  place  of  the  psalms,  but  all  this  did 
not  nearly  equal  what  was  going  on  in  the  meeting-houses. 

In  hundreds  and  in  thousands  of  instances  the  church  congregation  has 
been  absolutely  broken  up  by  the  musical  ears  of  the  parson's  wife  and 
daughters  being  too  delicate  to  endure  the  choristers  of  the  gallery. 
At  BOTLEY,  where  I  myself  lived,  there  had  always  been  a  set  of  singers 
in  the  parish,  priding  themselves  on  their  powers  in  that  way.  BAKER, 
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the  parson,  came  out  of  SUFFOLK  to  take  possession  of  his  living  about  a 
year  before  I  went  to  live  in  the  village.  He  and  his  wife  were  both 
"  musical'  ;their  ears  were  shocked  at  the  parish  singing  ;  they  wanted  to 
have  an  organ,  which  the  parish  would  not  consent  to.  The  parson  then 
exerted  his  authority ,  and  forbade  the  sing'ing  which  had  been  going  on  for 
two  centuries  ;  and  he  and  his  wife  actually  used  to  exhibit  as  singers  before 
the  congregation,  just  like  a  couple  of  player-folks  singing  a  duet  on  the 
stage  !  But  mark  the  consequence  ;  the  singers  left  the  church  ;  the  con- 
gregation followed  them  ;  a  crowded  Methodist  meeting-house  began  in- 
stantly to  hold  the  people ;  and  I  have  been  at  the  church  many  times 
when  there  has  been  nobody  but  myself  and  one  or  two  others  of  my 
own  family,  together  with  the  person  and  the  clerk  and  the  parson's  wife. 
So  that,  as  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  the  tithes  at  Botley,  at  any  rate, 
are  of  no  use  whatsoever,  though  the  rector  be  resident ;  and  this  arising, 
in  the  first  instance  at  least,  from  his  stupid  interference  in  the  taste  of  his 
parishioners. 

This,  or  something  very  nearly  resembling  it,  has  been  the  case 
in  thousands  of  parishes,  and  it  is  one  of  the  things  which  have  ac- 
tually laid  the  foundation  for  that  series  of  proceedings  which  must 
end  in  taking  revenge  upon  this  Establishment,  The  people  vene- 
rate things  long  established.  Of  all  the  people  in  the  world  none 
dislike  innovation  so  much  as  the  country  people  in  England.  Im- 
provement, when  it  is  real,  and  even  manifest,  finds  great  difficulty  in 
masking  its  way  amongst  them,  because  it  necessarily  implies  change. 
What  an  insolent  fool  must  a  parson  have  been  then  to  want  to  do  away 
with  a  practice  so  long  established,  and  at  the  same  time  so  great  a  fa- 
vourite with  the  people.  About  twenty  years  ago  there  was  the  common 
psalm-singing  at  MICHELDEVER  ;  and  I  remember  that  my  second  son, 
who  was  there  a  little  while  at  school  with  the  parson  of  the  parish,  used 
to  describe  to  me  with  great  delight,  the  singing  at  MICHELDEVKR,  of 
which  we  had  none  at  BOTLEY.  Old  FRANCIS  BARING  had  too  much  sense 
to  suffer  this  order  of  things  to  be  disturbed ;  and  the  parish  used,  as  far 
as  I  can  judge,  to  be  a  very  happy  one  ;  but  TOM  BARING  having  suc- 
ceeded, with  his  great  stock  of  piety  and  with  his  curate  (for  he  himself 
is  the  rector)  of,  apparently  the  new  caste,  the  psalm-singers  are  banish- 
ed, and  the  hymn-book  is  introduced  ;  the  parson  stands  up  in  his  pulpit 
a$  head-singer;  and  there  is  a  bawling  and  squalling  that  admits  not  of 
adequate  description.  To  be  a  singer  in  a  parish  used  to  be  a  little  feather 
in  a  chopstick's  cap ;  even  that  is  now  too  great  an  honour  for  him  :  he 
is  to  be  nothing  but  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water.  I  was,  there- 
fore, having  long  been  disgusted  with  the  innovations  introduced  in  this 
respect  by  the  insolent  parsons  and  their  more  insolent  wives,  not  less 
pleased  than  surprised,  at  hearing  the  psalms  sung  by  a  set  of  singers 
with  smock-frocks  on  their  backs,  just  as  I  used  to  hear  them  when  I  was 
a  boy.  And  very  sure  I  am,  that  if  the  church  revenues  were  taken  away 
from  those  who  now  unjustly  devour  them,  and  a  clergy  established  upon 
just  and  equitable  terms,  all  the  ancient  manners,  all  the  ancient  virtues, 
and  all  the  ancient  absence  of  crime,  would  again  return ;  while  the 
tasteful  parsons  and  their  tasteful  wives  might  become  player-folks  if  they 
would,  or  follow  some  other  calling,  in  which,  at  any  rate,  they  would  not 
be  mischievous  to  the  country. 

Returning  to  LEWES  last  night,  which  place  I  have  made  my  head- 
quarters for  the  present,  and  finding  there  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the 
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28th,  containing  the  report  of  your  speech  of  the  27th,  I  resolved  to 
come  to  this  village  to-day,  and"  here  to  write  a  commentary  on  the  said 
speech ;  embracing,  as  it  does,  something  more  or  less  on  each  of  the 
seven  topics  stated  at  the  head  of  this  letter.  Nobody  in  the  House  an- 
siveredyou,  and  nobody  dared  ;  for  the  other  faction  have  the  same  interest 
that  you  have:  to  have  exposed  you  would  have  been  to  expose  themselves. 
Your  speech  is,  in  fact,  a  speech  for  them  as  well  as  for  yourself.  You 
want  no  reduction  of  expenditure;  God  knows  they  want  none;  but  my 
views  are  not  the  same  as  theirs  nor  as  yours.  I  can  expose  you,  not  only 
from  taste,  but  from  a  sense  of  duty  j  and  I  shall  now  take  your  speech 
and  insert  the  whole  of  it,  topic  by  topic,  and  comment  thereon  as  I  pro- 
ceed. 

1.  On  the  Effect  of  Taxes  on  the  People. 

"  Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  thought  the  Noble  Lord  had  acted  perfectly  fair  in  laying 
before  the  House,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  an  estimate  of  the  exact  state  of  our 
financial  prospects  ;  and  though  these,  certainly,  were  not  very  prosperous,  yet 
he  did  not  think  the  deficiency  was  such  as  to  give  any  serious  cause  for  alarm. 
(Hear,  hear.)     He  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  that  there  was  an  elas- 
ticity in  the  resources  of  the  country,  more  than  adequate  to  the  demands  upon 
it.     He  did  not,  however,  think  it  politic  to  have  a  deficiency,  for  the  Govern- 
ment might  be  driven,  either  to  incur  fresh  debt, — and  when  he  spoke  of  incur- 
r'mg  fresh  debt,  he  included  the  issuing  of  Exchequer  Bills,  and  all  those  expe- 
dients which  were  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  turning  off  a  temporary  incon- 
venience (hear,  hear) ;  or,  the  only  other  course  would  be,  the  imposition  of  fresh 
taxes.     Now  he   thought  it  much  better  to  keep  those  taxes  which  are  already 
laid,  than  to  repeal  them,  and  then  be  driven  to  impose  others  in  their  stead. 
In  the  present  state  of  public  feeling,  however,  he  must  say  that  he  did  not 
think  it  possible  to  keep  up  a  great  surplus  revenue.  (Hear,  hear.)   And  when  he 
recommended  Ministers  to  keep  up  an  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure,  he 
did  not  contemplate  such  a  surplus  as  might  be  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of 
paying  off  any  part  of  the  debt,  but  sufficient  to  provide  against  contingencies  or 
unexpected  emergencies.     It  was  much  better  to  maintain  a  tax  to  which  the 
people  were  habituated,  than  run  the  risk  of  being  compelled  to  impose  a  new 
one.     When  a  new  tax  was  laid,  many  ways  were  found  of  evading  it :  but  when 
it  had  existed  for  five  or  six  years,  the  excise  and  revenue  officers  discovered  and 
prosecuted  impostors.     Capital,  also,  became  used  to  its  operation.  (Hear.)     He 
spoke  of  the  generality  of  taxes,  and  without  reference  to  the  extreme  case  of  a 
tax  which  might  have  become  particularly  odious.     He  could  not,  however, 
concur  in  the  gloomy  view  which  some  persons  took  of  the  state  of  our  finances ; 
persons  who  even  ventured  to  doubt  our  ability  to  maintain  the  public  faith;  he 
had  no  such  opinion.   (Cheers  )     Nor  could  he  agree  with  those  who  contended 
that  the  state  of  the  revenue  indicated  any  increase  of  privation  among  the  la- 
bouring classes.     There  was  a  set  of  men  who  had  just  started  up,  and  who  had 
discovered  that  the  currency  was  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  $he  labouring  man;  and  that  whereas  the  Bank  issued  17,000,000/.  per  quar- 
ter, they  ought  to  issue  25,000,000^.,  which  they,  in  their  wisdom,  had  laid  down 
to  be  the  precise  amount  requisite  for  the  circulation ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
found  such  an  increase  of  consumption  in  many  of  those  articles  which  tend 
much  to  the  comfort  of  the  labouring  clashes,  as  to  afford  matter  of  congratulation, 
and  give  rise  to  a  well-founded  belief  that  their  distresses  had  been  diminished, 
and  their  privations  mitigated.    The  increase  in  some  articles  of  the  revenue 
might  be  explained  by  the  effect  of  the  previous  alterations  in  the  duties ;  thus 
the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the  duties  on  bricks  had  increased,  whilst 
that  derived  from  the  duties  on  tiles  had  decreased.    That  was  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  remission  of  the  duties  as  stated.    The  revenue  from  glass  had  de- 
creased, but  that  arose  from  the  practice  of  making  glass  thinner,  and  conse- 
quently a  less  quantity  would  cover  a  larger  surface.     But  let  thena  look  to  the 
consumption  of  malt :  there  had  been  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  that  one 
article  of  7,600,000  bushels  on.  the  average  consumption  of  the  last  three  years; 
that  was  a  test  of  the  increasing  comforts  and  prosperity  of  the  labouring  dauaes ; 
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for  he  considered  that  malt  liquor  was  to  them  not  a  luxury  but  a  necessary  ;  and 
when  there  had  been  so  many  objections  raised  to  the"  operation  of  the  Beer 
Bill,  he  referred  to  that  one  fact  to  prove  its  great  advantages.  This  increase  of 
consumable  articles  was  a  great  proof  of  the  increasing  comforts  of  the  lower 
orders.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  then  adduced  the  increased  consumption  of  va- 
rious other  articles  in  support  of  this  position." 

The  six  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-EIGHT,  whether  it  arose  from  the  native 
muddyness  of  their  heads  ;  or  from  their  carrying  on  their  works  by  owl- 
light  and  candle-light ;  or  from  the  circumstance  of  a  guttling  and  guzzling 
shop  being  over  their  heads,  and  their  visiting  it  so  frequently  during  their 
deliberations  on  matters  affecting  our  property,  our  liberties,  our  lives  : 
whatever  it  may  arise  from,  there  always  appears  to  be  a  confusion  of 
ideas  in  everything  which  one  hears  in  this  assembly  of  six  hundred  and 
fifty-eight.  Thus  you  could  not  offer  your  opinion  upon  the  nature  and 
effects  of  taxation  generally,  without  introducing  and  mixing  up  and  jum- 
bling together  along  with  it  something  about  public  faith  and  about  the 
operation  of  the  currency ;  two  subjects  quite  distinct,  having  nothing 
to  do  with  the  other  subject ;  and  yet  all  are,  as  it  were,  tossed  into  a  mess 
and  mixed  up  like  the  different  ingredients  of  a  half-stinking  French  ra- 
gout. So  that  to  the  trouble  of  commenting  upon  nonsense,  I  have  the 
trouble  of  first  separating  and  analysing  the  nonsense  itself.  Here,  then, 
I  shall  reserve,  till  I  come  to  those  topics,  what  is  here  said  about  cur- 
rency and  national  faith ;  and  confine  myself  at  present  to  what  is  here 
said  about  the  effect  which  taxes  have  upon  the  people. 

You  are  pleased  that  there  appears  to  have  been  an  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  articles  which  tend  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  labouring 
classes.     Now,  before  I  go  further,  let  me  ask  you,  whether  you  supposed 
that  the  labouring  classes  are  not  affected  by  any  taxes  except  those  which 
are  imposed  on  articles  which  they  consume.     This  is  the  general  notion 
among  the  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight.     Their  notion  is,  that  if  all  the 
taxes  were  paid  directly  by  the  rich,  the  poor  would  not  feel  the  effect  of 
them.     Why,  if  all  the  fifty-four  millions  of  taxes  were  laid  upon  the 
land,  the  labouring  man  would  bear  as  great  a  portion  of  them  as  he  does 
at  this  hour.     Let  it  be  Property-tax  ;  let  it  be  Income-tax  ;  let  it  be  what 
it  may,  it  will  go  on  shifting  itself  from  the  shoulders  of  those  above  to 
the  shoulders  of  those  beneath  ;  and  will  always  fall  with  the  greatest 
degree  of  weight  on  the  lowest.     This,  which  must  be  manifest  to  every 
man  who  possesses  the  powers  of  reflection,  who  is  not  stupid  to  the 
degree  that  the  jester  CANNING  was  stupid,  who  said  that,  to  lay  out 
money  on  palaces  was  peculiarly  proper  in  times  of  general  distress,  be- 
cause it  furnished  employment  to  many  whom  distress  threw  out  of  work, 
not  having  brains  to  perceive  that  taxes  must  be  raised  to  get  the  money 
to  lay  out  upon  the  palaces,  and  that  the  taking  away  of  the  taxes  would 
diminish  the  means  of  the  tax-payers  to  give  employment.     To  every  man 
not  stupid  to  this  frightful  degree  it  must  be  evident,  that  taxes,  lay  them 
where  and  how  you  will,  must  finally  fall  in  their  heaviest  degree  upon 
those  who  have  but  just  enough  to  live  without  any  taxes  at  all.     What, 
then,  are  we  to  think  of  those  men  who  propose  to  relieve  the  nation  by 
taking  off  Excise  duties  and  laying  on  taxes  on  property  ?     There  is  one 
thing,  indeed,  which  is  to  be  attended  to  here  as  an  exception  ;  and  that  is, 
when  you  lay  on  a  tax  upon  a  tax  ;  when  you  lay  on  a  tax  upon  those 
who  receive  the  taxes  ;  such  as  a  tax  upon  pensions  and  sinecures,  or  on 
the  funds ;  and  this  is,  in  reality,  not  a  tax;  but  it  is  so  much  deducted 
from  what  the  nation  has  to  pay. 
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But,  I  am  now  to  speak  of  what  you  say  about  the  increased  consump- 
tion of  malt,  which  you  look  upon,  as  a  mark  of  the  increased  comfort 
and  prosperity  of  the  working  people  ;  and,  you  are  perfectly  right  here  : 
it  is  a  proof  of  their  increased  comfort  and  prosperity.  I  am  afraid  that 
the  poor  toiling  creatures  at  the  furnaces,  at  the  anvils,  and  at  the  looms, 
have  experienced  none  of  this  increased  prosperity ;  but  that  the  labourers 
in  agriculture  have,  I  know  very  well ;  I  know  it  with  inexpressible  satis- 
faction ;  and  my  satisfaction  is  the  greater  because  I  know  that  it  has 
arisen  from  their  own  resolution  not  to  be  starved.  When  the  men  of 
EAST  KENT,  unfurled  their  banner,  with  the  words,  "  WE  WILL  NOT 
LIVE  UPON  POTATOES,"  they  pronounced  the  doom  of  this  taxing 
system.  Into  KENT,  and  on  the  very  spot  too,  where  this  banner  was 
hoisted,  Christianity  first  came  into  England  ;  and  that  event,  great  as  it 
was,  was  attended  with  consequences  scarcely  more  important  than  those 
that  will  attend  the  unfurling  of  that  banner.  St.  AUSTIN  brought  to 
our  country  deliverance  from  the  darkness  of  heathenism  :  that  banner 
will  bring  to  it  deliverance  from  IRISH  starvation  ;  and  it  will  finally  bring 
deliverance  to  the  unhappy  and  ill-treated  IRISH,  too.  The  country 
labourers,  including  the  smiths  and  wheelwrights  and  collar-makers  and 
all  the  village  shoemakers,  tailors,  and  the  like,  are  much  better  off  than 
they  were  two  years  ago.  In  the  north  of  HAMPSHIRE,  in  WILTSHIRE, 
perhaps  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  cruel  monsters  have 
endeavoured  to  get  them  back  to  the  bag  of  cold  potatoes  at  plough  ;  but 
they  have  not  succeeded ;  and,  in  proportion  to  their  success  is  the  sum 
of  their  well-grounded  apprehensions.  Even  at  MICHELDEVER  the  work- 
ing people  are  better  oft'  than  they  were  before  the  men  of  KENT  hoisted 
their  banner.  Many  means  are  used  to  prevent  the  positive  rise  of  wages  ; 
but  there  are  various  ways  in  which  more  food  and  drink  find  their  way 
to  the  mouths,  and  in  which  more  clothing  finds  its  way  to  the  backs  of 
the  working-people.  I  have  heard  of  a  parish  in  HAMPSHIRE,  in  which 
upwards  of  nine  pounds  a  week  were  paid  for  WATCHING,  during  twenty 
weeks,  beginning  with  the  1st  of  November  last !  Here  are  a  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds  sterling  ;  and  these  are  divided  amongst  the  labourers 
of  the  parish.  The  hard-hearted  fools  could  not  find  in  their  hearts  to 
give  the  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  in  additional  wages,  which  would 
have  rendered  all  watching  wholly  unnecessary.  But,  no  matter ;  the 
labourers  get  it  somehow  or  another  :  they  are  getting  it,  generally 
speaking,  all  over  the  country  ;  and,  here,  PEELY,  here  is  the  true  cause 
of  the  additional  consumption  of  malt ;  here  is  also  the  cause  of  honest 
Lord  ALTHORP'S  straitened  means  ;  here  is  the  true  cause  of  the  falling- 
off^  of  his  taxes ;  for,  though  the  additional  millions,  received  by  the 
labourers,  are  in  part  laid  out  in  beer,  they  are,  in  much  greater  part,  in 
ten  thousand  times  greater  proportion,  laid  out  in  bread  and  meat  and 
shoes  and  smock-frocks  and  hats,  and  other  necessary  things  upon  which 
my  Lord  ALTHORP  has  not  so  direct  a  lien.  This  is  the  true  cause  of  the 
falling-off  of  the  taxes.  The  labourers  have  taken  from  the  big  farmers, 
the  parsons,  and  the  landlords,  a  part  of  that  which  they  had  to  spend  in 
taxable  commodities.  The  Government  is  compelled  to  pinch  as  much  as 
it  can.  Its  squanderings  are  rather  restricted  compared  to  what  they 
were,  and  hence  the  "  dulness  "  at  the  watering-places  ;  hence  the  empty 
theatres  everywhere ;  hence  the  ruin  of  thousands  of  tradesmen  in  the 
WEN  ;  and,  cry  as  much  as  they  will  about  it,  the  "  vast  improvements" 
of  REGENT-STREET,  "  PALL-MALL  East,"  and  "  WEST  STRAND,"  are  des- 
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lined  to  see  the  grass  grow  before  them  !  It  is  useless  to  sigh  and  cry. 
The  fall  must  come.  It  is  either  that  or  cold  potatoes  in  the  labourers' 
luncheon-bags  ;  though  Judge  VAUGHAN  thought  that  the  potatoes  in  the 
bag  was  a  matter  of  no  sort  of  importance.  Along  with  the  prosperity  of 
the  agricultural  labourer,  will  come  the  prosperity  of  the  labourer  at  the 
anvil  and  the  loom.  It  may  be  called  "  cruel  "  to  look  with  a  dry  eye  at 
the  prospect  of  seeing  PALL-MALL  East  broken  up ;  but  it  requires  a 
harder  heart  to  view  with  a  dry  eye  millions  of  labourers  with  cold  pota- 
toes in  their  luncheon-bags.  For  forty-two  years  the  hellish  PITT  system 
has  been  going  on  creating  idlers,  and  robbing  the  industrious  for  their 
support:  palaces,  and  whole  streets  of  palaces,  have  been  rising  up  out  of 
the  robbery.  Put  a  stop  to  the  robbery,  and  these  will  come  tumbling 
down.  The  labourers  go  slowly  on  in  the  recovery  of  their  rights  :  they 
are  sure  to  recover  them  in  the  end  ;  and  PALL-MALL  East  and  the  PILE 
AT  PIMLICO  will,  in  their  altered  appearance,  proclaim  the  change  to  the 
world. 

You,  PEELY,  say  very  truly  that  malt  is  a  necessary  to  the  working- 
people.  It  is  so;  it  is  one  of  the  great  things  :  the  infernal  tax  upon  it, 
and  the  more  infernal  tax  upon  the  hops,  have  driven  the  beer-barrel 
out  of  the  labouring  man's  house ;  have  driven  him  to  carry  a  bottle 
of  water  to  the  field  when  he  is  MOWING,  work  which  strains  every 
nerve,  from  the  top  of  the  toe  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  while  the 
sun  is  darting  his  rays  down  upon  the  labourer's  back  :  and,  PEELY, 
if  there  has  been  such  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  malt, 
without  the  tax  being  taken  off  or  diminished,  what  ivould  the  in- 
crease be  if  the  tax  were  abolished  !  We  shall  then  have  your  support, 
to  be  sure,  in  taking  off  these  infernal  taxes  upon  the  malt  and  the  hops  ! 
Agreeing  with  you  here,  as  far  as  you  go,  and  glad  that  you  have  made 
the  admission,  I  defer  further  discussion  on  this  subject  until  the  hives  of 
the  north  shall  send  me  to  meet  you  on  the  same  floor :  and  thus  I  dis- 
miss this  first  part  of  your  speech. 

2.   On  the  Reduction  of  Taxation. 

"Another  ground  of  congratulation  was  the  diminution  of  the  public  ex- 
penditure. The  noble  Lord  had  certainly  effected  a  considerable  reduction  in 
this  head.  But  before  he  could  congratulate  himself  that  the  whole  of  that  re- 
duction would  be  permanent,  it  would  be  necessary  to  consider  what  were  the 
articles  on  \\hich  the  reduction  had  taken  place.  The  principal  articles  were  the 
extraordinaries  of  the  army  and  navy.  If  in  the  latter,  for  instance,  it  arose  from 
not  purchasing  stores,  it  was  clear  that  such  a  reduction,  though  perhaps  a  very 
proper  one  for  the  current  year,  could  not  be  calculated  on  as  permanent;  for 
the  time  was  arrived  when  new  ships  and  new  stores  would  be  required.  In  the 
army  there  was  no  reduction  of  force  which  would  make  a  permanent  saving. 
The  saving  was,  therefore,  in  the  militia  and  in  the  extraordinaries.  The  saving 
in  the  militia  arose  from  its  not  having  been  called  out  during  the  last  year,  which 
saving,  therefore,  was  not  permanent ;  but  in  the  extraordinaries  there  was  a 
permanent  reduction  of  perhaps  200,000/.  per  annum.  The  House  would  ob- 
serve, that  it  was  very  important  in  all  those  instances,  to  inquire  whether  the 
reduction  was  casual  or  permanent.  He  did  not  agree  with  the  right  hon.  Bart, 
who  had  spoken  last,  that  a  material  diminution  of  expenditure  was  to  be  antici- 
pated from  a  reformed  Parliament.  Why  was  such  reduction  to  be  expected  in.  a 
reformed  Parliament  more  than  in  the  present?  Did  the  right  hon.  Bart,  think 
that  the  noble  Lord  opposite  would  have  experienced  any  difficulty  in  carrying 
any  measure  of  reduction  through  the  present  Parliament  ? 

"  Sir  H.  PARNELL — I  think  not. 

"  Sir.  R.  PEEL— The  right  hon.  Gentleman  admitted  that  he  thought  not.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  rely  much  on  the  next  Parliament  for  reduction.  He  did  not 
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believe  that  any  measures  of  reduction  which  the  noble  Lord  could  propose  in 
the  next  Parliament  would  meet  with  opposition  through  the  selfish  feelings  of 
any  member — certainly  not  of  a  majority.  (Hear.)  Under  no  fresh  constitution 
of  Parliament  could  the  Government  anticipate  a  greater  reduction  than  their 
own  sense  of  duty  would  lead  them  to  propose,  and  the  good  feeling  of  such  a 
House  of  Commons  as  the  present  would  lead  them  to  sanction." 

Sir  HENRY  PARNELL  had  said  that,  if  his  noble  Friend  should  be,  as  he 
hoped  he  would,  continued  in  his  present  office,  "  he  ought  to  remember, 
"  that  under  the  new  Parliament  he  would  be  the  only  Finance  Minister 
"  who  erer  had  it  in  his  power  to  reduce  the  expenditure ;  other  Finance 
"  Ministers  might  have  been  as  willing-  as  his  noble  Friend,  but  in  the 
"former  state  of  ike  representation  they  had  not  the  power.  He 
"  looked  forward  to  the  reformed  Parliament,  in  the  expectation  that  it 
"  would  effect  a  material  reduction  in  the  expenditure."  The  part  of 
your  speech  which  I  have  last  quoted  is  an  answer  to  this.  You  do  not 
agree  with  PARNELL  in  supposing1  that  a  reformed  Parliament  would  he 
any  more  disposed  to  reduce  taxes  than  the  present  Parliament  is.  You 
ask  PARNELL  whether  he  thinks  the  noble  Lord  would  have  experienced 
any  difficulty  in  carrying  any  measure  of  redaction  in  the  present  Par- 
liament ;  and,  strange  to  say,  PAUNELL  is  represented  as  acknowledging 
that  he  would  not  have  experienced  any  difficulty  in  carrying  any  such 
measure  of  reduction  through  the  present  Parliament !  Well,  then,  this 
reformed  Parliament  is  to  be  a  sad  moonshine  affair  after  all ;  we  shall 
get  nothing  by  it  but  merely  schedules  A  and  B  and  the  division  of  the 
counties  ;  and  so  MACAULAY  has  told  the  people  at  LEEDS,  and  so  the 
WHIGS  are  preaching  up  everywhere.  You  do  not  care  much  about  my 
being  hanged  I  dare  say,  but  if  a  reformed  Parliament  do  not  reduce 
taxes  before  it  has  sitten  a  year ;  and  that,  too,  to  a  very  great  amount, 
if  nobody  else  will  take  the  trouble  to  hang  me,  I  will  hang  myself,  if  I 
belong  to  that  Parliament.  In  your  character,  PEELY,  there  are  many 
traits,  some  of  which  delight  one  person  and  some  another,  my  favourite 
is  your  amiable  simplicity,  which,  conspicuous  at  all  times,  was  never  I 
think  so  conspicuous  as  in  tl)3  question  which  you  here  put;  namely, 
"  WHY  is  such  a  reduction  to  be  expected  in  a  reformed  Parliament  more 
than  in  the  present  Parliament?"  Aye,  why  indeed  !  why  are  we  to 
expect  that  a  reformed  Parliament  will  not  continue  to  vote  two  thousand 
Jice  hundred  pounds  a  year  pension  to  BURKE  thirty-three  years  after  the 
man  has  been  dead?  Why  are  we  to  expect  that  a  reformed  Parliament 
will  not  continue  to  vote  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year 
to  a  hundred  and  thirteen  of  the  aristocracy,  a  sum  greater  than  that  of 
the  Poor-rates  in  the  first  five  ENGLISH  counties  in  the  alphabetical  list ; 
and  a  sum  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  amount  of  all  the  Poor-rates 
in  the  twelve  counties  in  WALES  ?  Why  are  we  to  expect  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  people,  a  great  number  of  the  working  part  of  whom  still 
live  upon  potatoes,  will  not  vote  away  annually  a  parcel  of  our  money 
actually  to  be  sent  abroad  to  be  given  to  foreigners  under  the  names  of 
half-pay  and  pensions  and  allowances?  Why,  indeed,  are  we  to  expect 
that  a  reformed  Parliament  will  not  continue  to  support  out  of  the  taxes 
squeezed  from  the  labouring  man,  whole  tribes  of  families  written  down 
upon  the  Pension-list  ?  Why  are  we  to  expect  that  a  reformed  Parlia- 
ment will  not  be  willing  to  tax  the  people  to  keep  up  military  and  naval 
academies,  where  the  offspring  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  parsons  and 
their  dependants  are  actually  nursed  up  from  their  babyhood,  and  edu- 
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cated  at  the  expense  of  the  working  people  ?  It  were  unreasonable,  in- 
deed, to  expect  that  a  reformed  Parliament  would  object  to  this !  And 
why  should  a  reformed  Parliament  not  approve  of  having  three  hundred 
and  two  barracks,  and  three  generals  to  every  regiment  of  horse  and  foot, 
and  two  admirals  to  every  ship  of  the  line  !  WHY,  indeed,  as  you  say 
with  so  much  and  such  amiable  na'ivete,  which  however  was  not  sufficient 
to  induce  you  to  ask  why  a  reformed  Parliament  should  not  be  driven  out 
with  hedge-stakes  and  flint  stones,  and  why  the  boroughmonger  Parlia- 
ment should  not  be  called  back  to  supply  their  place.  Ah  !  PEEL?,  it  is 
an  opinion  which  we  express  here :  it  is  your  fear  which  we  discover  : 
just  like  the  girl  when  she  expressed  her  confidence  that  her  lover  would 
not  leave  her ;  the  expression  arising  solely  from  her  too  confident  and 
too  correct  expectation  of  the  evil  that  was  about  to  befal  her.  You  will 
see  taxes  reduced,  PEELY;  and,  remember,  that  I  tell  you  that  you  will  do 
well  to  join  in  the  work  ;  for  that  if  you  do  not,  you  will  become  a  very 
contemptible  person,  in  spite  of  your  millions  of  money. 

3.   On  the  Currency. 
4.   On  the  Time  for  the  calling  of  the  new  Parliament. 

"  The  noble  Lord  had  attributed  the  diminution  of  the  revenue  to  three 
causes.  To  the  cholera,  political  excitement,  and  the  state  of  the  currency. 
With  reference  to  the  first  cause,  he  believed  that  the  apprehension  of  foreign 
powers  had  produced  a  sensible  effect  upon  our  trade.  With  respect  to  political 
excitement,  the  noble  Lord  thought  that  it  was  about  to  be  at  an  end,  and  that 
consequently  there  would  be  an  increase  of  the  revenue.  He  hoped  that  it 
might  be  so,  but  there  appeared  to  be  no  great  diminution  of  it  in  Ireland.  (Hear.) 
"  Lord  ALTHORP  was  understood  to  say,  that  the  revenue  in  Ireland  had  in- 
creased last  year,  notwithstanding  the  excitement. 

"  Sir  R.  PEEL  said,  the  noble  Lord  knew  best  on  that  point,  but  he  thought 
the  fears  entertained  in  Ireland  for  the  security  of  property  would  do  more  to 
diminish  the  revenue  than  the  excitement  of  political  warfare.  The  noble  Lord 
had  also  adverted  to  the  currency  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  deficiency  in  the 
revenue,  and  he  had  observed,  that  the  changes  which  had  taken  place,  as  well 
as  the  uncertainty  which  prevailed  with  respect  to  ultimate  proceedings,  and  the 
effect  produced  by  the  fluctuation  in  the  exchanges,  had  doubtless  contributed 
much  to  that  state  of  things  in  which  they  at  present  found  themselves.  Now 
in  his  (Sir  R.  Peel's)  opinion,  the  noble  Lord  had  diminished  the  consequences 
of  the  cholera,  and  he  had  much  over-rated  the  effects  of  the  changes  in  the 
currency.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the  Bank  had  contracted  its  issues,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  proceedings  of  the  country  banks  must  have  been  limited,  and 
the  capital  required  for  the  operations  of  commerce  decreased.  Now  if  this  were 
so,  how  necessary  did  it  become,  on  the  part  of  the  noble  Lord  and  his  colleagues, 
to  seize  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  to  place  the  foundation  of  all  the  cur- 
rency on  some  sure  and  satisfactory  basis.  (Hear,  hear.)  Parliament  should 
not  be  allowed  to  separate  without  some  expression  on  the  part  of  the  noble  Lord 
as  to  the  course  which  the  Government  intended  to  pursue  with  re&pect  to  the 
question  now  under  agitation.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  remembered  well 
the  Bullion  Committee,  and  the  difference  of  opinions  which  prevailed ;  but 
although  the  members  were  bound  to  secrecy,  the  noble  Lord,  as  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  had  his  own  views  on  the  subject,  and  he  was  bound,  for  the  sake  of 
the  country,  to  make  them  public  at  the  present  crisis.  It  was  possible,  perhaps 
certain,  that  the  Committee  vrould  make  no  report  during  the  present  session ; 
and  unless  Parliament  assembled  for  a  short  sitting  in  October  or  November, 
which  he  supposed  was  rather  improbable,  six  months  must  elapse  before  the 
country  could  receive  information  on  that  most  interesting  subject.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  repeated,  full  six  months ;  for  the  elections  could  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, take  place  much  before  December,  and  as  there  were  snows  and  storms 
in  the  north  at  that  season,  which  must  be  taken  into  account,  it  was  not  at  all 
improbable  that  the  elections  might  not  take  place  during  the  present  year.  With 
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six  months  of  recess,  then,  before  them,  he  put  it  to  the  noble  Lord  whether  it 
would  not  be  politic  to  put  an  end  to  that  state  of  uncertainty  which  the  noble 
Lord  admitted  to  have  so  strong  an  effect  on  the  issues  and  the  exchanges,  by  at 
once  stating  what  were  the  views  of  the  Government  on  the  question.  (Hear, 
hear.)  No  one  expected  the  noble  Lord  to  go  into  details  which  were  to  form 
the  subject  of  deliberation  hereafter;  but  the  noble  Lord  and  the  Government 
must  have  already  made  up  their  minds  on  the  great  leading  points  of  the 
course  they  intended  to  pursue ;  and  if  the  noble  Lord  described  correctly  the 
prejudicial  effects  of  the  existing  state  of  uncertainty,  he  recommended  him  to 
put  a  termination  to  it  by  avowing  at  once  the  opinion  of  the  Government. 
(Hear,  hear.)" 

You  have  twisted  these  two  topics  together  in  such  a  way  that  I  must 
take  them  under  one  head  ;  and  I  will  take  the  last  topic  first.  "A  short 
sitting  in  October  and  November  "  !  Ah  !  sayest  thou  so  ?  and  honest 
Lord  ALTHORP  ;  that  sincere  WHIG  ;  THE  HONEST,  par  excellence !  he 
says  nothing  !  You  send  out  a.  feeler  for  another  session  of  this  Parlia- 
ment ;  you  send  out  that  feeler,  and  the  honest  Lord  remains  mum  !  and 
then  "  six  months  must  elapse  " !  Why  must  ?  All  this  looks  very  ugly  ; 
and  then  come  the  "  snows  and  storms  in  the  north  "!  I  hope  they  will 
not  be  as  heavy  as  BURDETT'S  "  fall  of  snow  "!  What  !  is  the  reform  of 
Parliament  to  depend  upon  the  weather,  after  all  ?  I  have  long  suspected 
that  this  Parliament  would  meet  again  ;  and  now  I  suspect  it  more 
strongly  than  ever  ;  nay,  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  the  reformed 
Parliament  never  met !  We  are  not  to  be  deceived,  mind  ;  our  eyes  are 
all  open ;  and  so,  as  to  that  matter,  you  may  set  your  heart  at  rest.  I 
know,  that,  whether  the  reform  Parliament  meet  or  not,  things  will  be 
reformed ;  and  perhaps  the  sooner  for  acting  upon  the  feeler  which  is 
here  put  forth,  and  which  feeler  I  am  quite  prepared  for  seeing  turned 
into  a  reality.  I  expect  all  sorts  of  means  to  be  tried  to  keep  this  present 
Parliament  in  existence  ;  it  clings  to  life  with  more  anxiety  than  sinner 
ever  did;  it  is  manifestly  afraid  to  move,  as  the  soul  is  afraid  to  quit  its 
tenement  of  clay.  Like  dying  men  of  a  certain  description,  it  looks  back- 
ward first,  and  then  it  looks  forward  with  dread.  If  there  be  a  short  sit- 
ting such  as  you  talk  of,  another  year's  taxes  will  again  be  voted  away. 
When  that  is  done  no  other  Parliament  will  be  needed  for  the  purpose  of 
taxing  and  voting  money;  and  I  should  not  at  all  wonder  to  hear  it  an- 
nounced by  degrees  that  the  present  Parliament  was  to  sit  out  its  seven 
years.  You  uttered  these  words,  and  on  these  words  the  Ministers  made 
no  remark.  It  was  a  matter  of  vast  importance,  and  yet  they  said  not  a 
word. 

Now,  as  to  the  affair  of  the  currency ;  the  remark  in  the  early  part  of 
your  speech,  on  the  sect  which  had  just  started  up,  and  had  discovered 
that  the  currency  was  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  labouring  man.  The  sect  has  not  just  started  up  :  it  has  been  pretty 
busily  on  foot  for  fifteen  years,  and  its  doctrines  are  truly  ridiculous,  be- 
sides being  mischievous.  The  sum  and  substance  of  its  doctrines  is  this, 
that  money  ought  to  be  increased  in  quantity  as  saleable  commodities 
increase  in  quantity.  This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  doctrine  of 
this  sect.  Now,  this  year  there  are  corn  of  all  sorts,  apples,  pears,  pota- 
toes, all  sorts  of  produce,  in  quantity  full  two-fifths  greater  than  in  any 
year  since  the  year  1818.  According  to  this  doctrine,  then,  there  ought 
to  be  two  millions  of  money  made  to  put  into  circulation  in  addition  to 
every  three  millions  that  are  now  in  circulation  !  Did  such  an  idea  ever 
before  find  its  way  into  human  head  !  But,  how  are  we  to  transfer  this 
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property  from  hand  to  hand  without  more  money  than  we  have  now  ! 
How  are  we  to  transfer  it  without  more  money  !  Why  by  selling  for 
three  shillings  the  same  quantity  of  wheat  that  we  before  sold  for  five 
shillings  :  by  having  things  at  low  price  instead  of  thing's  at  high  price. 
That  is  the  way  we  are  to  transfer  it  from  hand  to  hand,  to  be  sure. 
Things  must  be  dear  or  cheap  in  proportion  to  their  quantity  compared 
with  the  quantity  of  money  in  the  country.  In  a  just  and  well-regulated 
state  of  things,  the  quantity  of  money  in  a  country  will  always  remain 
nearly  about  the  same  ;  and  the  price  of  commodities  will  rise  and  fall 
in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  them  is  scanty  or  abundant.  But,  these 
little-shilling  philosophers  have  got  it,  somehow  or  other,  crammed  into 
their  heads,  that  money  ought  to  increase  with  the  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  commodities ;  and,  according  to  their  notion,  the  produce  of  the 
land  ought  to  be  as  dear  after  the  next  harvest  as  it  was  before.  Any- 
thing so  stupid,  and  so  openly  at  defiance  with  experience,  and  with 
nature  itself,  never  could  have  found  its  way  into  the  human  mind,  unless 
that  mind  had  first  been  bewildered  and  perverted,  by  the  paper-money 
tricks,  and  by  the  false  prosperity  arising  from  those  tricks,  of  which  PITT 
was  the  beginner  more  from  his  shallowness  and  presumption  than  from 
his  knavery. 

This,  PEELY,  is  what  you  would  have  said  upon  this  subject,  if  you  had 
known  how;  but  this  ;  the  folly  of  this  sect,  by  no  means  is  to  serve  as  a 
cover  for  your  own  folly.  What  do  you  mean  by  calling  upon  the  noble 
Lord  and  his  colleagues,  "  to  seize  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  to 
"  place  the  foundation  of  all  the  currency  on  SOME  sure  and  satisfactory 
"  basis"  ?  And,  PEELY,  I  have  heard  a  man  call  you  "  the  John  Kemble 
of  the  House  of  Commons."  I  much  question  whether  that  player  man 
would  have  talked  of  placing  a  foundation  on  a  basis.  I  have  always 
thought  that  a  foundation  was  a  basis.  You  are  a  pretty  fellow  to  be  a 
*'  leader  "  of  the  House  of  Commons  !  However,  if  verbosity  were  the 
worst  of  it,  one  might  overlook  that.  You  mean  that  the  Ministers  ought 
to  place  the  currency  on  some  sure  and  satisfactory  basis ;  and  the  word 
some,  it  is,  that  will  certainly  drive  me  mad,  unless  you  explain  yourself 
pretty  quickly.  What,  after  having  set  the  question  at  rest  for  ever 
by  your  famous  bill,  which  will  hang  about  you  like  the  body  of  that 
death  described  by  St.  PAUL,  until  it  drag  you  down  and  sink  you  for 
ever;  after  setting  the  question  at  rest  for  ever,  amidst  the  huzzas  of  the 
six  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  so  long  as  thirteen  years  ago;  after  disturb- 
ing* it  from  its  rest  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1822;  after  bringing  us  to 
within  forty-eight  hours  of  barter  in  1825;  after  setting  the  question  at 
rest  again  for  ever  in  1826  and  again  in  1829,  you  are  now  recommend- 
ing to  the  Ministers  to  seek  "  some  satisfactory  basis  "  for  the  currency  ! 

You,  the  great  doctor  on  the  subject,  are  calling  upon  the  Ministers  to 
tell  us  what  course  they  mean  to  pursue  with  regard  to  this  matter  which 
you  tell  us  is  now  in  agitation  !  It  is  not  of  your  ignorance,  here,  that  I 
must  complain  :  it  is  of  your  impudence.  One  wonders  how  a  man  who 
has  done  so  much  mischief  connected  with  this  subject,  can  dare  to  open 
his  lips  upon  it,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  tendering,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  atonement  and  compensation  to  his  injured  country.  PERL,  let 
me  be  plain  with  you,  and  tell  you  that  the  records  of  Parliament  and  of 
the  courts  of  law,  speak  of  things  of  far  less  magnitude  than  the  bringing 
in  and  procuring  to  be  passed  your  Bill  ;  but  they  never  spoke  of  any- 
thing which  was  one  ten-thousandth  part  so  injurious  to  the  country.  The 
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Parliament  sanctioned  your  Bill,  did  it  ?  So  it  did  the  foundation  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  SOUTH -SEA  BUBBLERS;  but,  in  that  sanction  the  bub- 
blers found  no  security.  At  any  rate  it  becomes  you  to  be  modest  in  speak- 
ing upon  matters  relating  to  the  currency.  You  were  duly  warned  of  the 
mischief  you  were  about  to  do  to  your  country.  Ignorance  is  no  plea  for 
a  man  who  voluntarily  steps  into  the  receipt  of  a  high  salary  under  the 
king;  but,  you  have  not  ignorance  to  plead ;  because  you  were  fully  fore- 
warned of  the  mischief  you  were  about  to  do ;  and  if  no  other  man  have  a 
right  to  be  your  accuser,  he  who  gave  you  the  warning  has  that  right,  and 
I  am  that  man  ! 

5.   On  National  Faith. 

"  It  was  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  revenue  during  the  last  two  years  had  suf- 
fered «o  much  diminution  ;  but  he  felt  convinced  that  the  great  sources  of  na- 
tional prosperity  were  unaffected.  (Hear,  hear.)  Of  this  too  he  was  sure,  that  no 
proposition  to  get  rid  of  their  difficulties  inconsistent  with  the  preservation  of 
the  national  faith  would  be  tolerated,  even  for  an  instant,  and  that  no  man  of  ho- 
nour,  in  any  Parliament,  would  attempt  to  propose  it.  (Cheers.)  He  was  confi- 
dent, too,  while  the  sources  of  prosperity  were  unimpaired,  that  if  any  occasion 
arose  which  required  a  national  sacrifice,  that  the  people  of  England  would  not 
be  found  wanting  for  the  effort.  (Hear,  hear.)" 

PEELY,  do  you  remember  old  GEORGE  THE  THIRD  ?  If  you  do,  you  will 
know  that  year  after  year,  while  the  nation  was  contracting*  its  enormous 
debt ;  and  that  his  son  GEORGE  THE  FOURTH,  while  he  was  contracting 
debt,  too,  and  while  the  nation  was  crying*  out  distress  from  every  quarter; 
that  these  kings  regularly  twice  a  year  expressed  their  conviction,  "  that 
the  great  sources  of  national  prosperity  were  unaffected,"  and  they,  too, 
always  concluded  with  the  strongest  exhortations  to  uphold  national  faith. 
You,  however^  have  something  new  here.  They  were  not  so  fortunate  as 
to  live  to  see  the  Parliament  reformed  ;  and,  therefore,  however  well  in- 
clined, they  could  not  express  their  opinion,  that  "  no  proposition  con- 
"  trary  to  national  faith  would  be  tolerated,  ecenfor  an  instant,  and  that  wo 
*'•  man  of  honour  in  any  Parliament,  would  attempt  to  propose  it."  They, 
unhappy  monarchs,  had  not  the  good  luck  to  live  in  our  reforming  times  ; 
and  the  last  was  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  not  living  long  enough  to  have 
Lord  GREY  for  his  Minister.  They,  therefore,  could  not  share  in  those 
cheers  with  which  you  were  honoured  by  the  House  of  all  Houses  upon 
this  memorable  occasion.  But,  now,  PEEL,  with  regard  to  the  fact.  I 
see  no  necessity  for  any  man  to  propose  a  getting  rid  of  the  Debt.  I  see 
no  reason  why  it  ever  should  become  a  question  with  any  man  who  wishes 
to  relieve  the  nation  of  its  burdens.  The  first  duty  of  a  representative  of 
the  people,  is  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  them  and  of  their  personal 
'  liberties.  His  next  duty  is  to  take  care  that  not  one  farthing  of  money 
be  taken  from  them  by  compulsion  more  than  it  is  just  and  necessary 
for  them  to  pay.  His  chief  business  then  will  be  to  take  off  those  taxes 
which  cause  them  to  live  in  misery  and  to  degrade  them.  It  will  then  be 
for  the  partisans  of  taxation  to  show  that  the  taxes  are  just  and  necessary  ; 
and,  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  paying  interest  on  the  debt,  you, 
the  "  JOHN  KEMBLE  of  the  House/'  will,  I  dare  say,  find  it  extremely 
easy  to  convince  the  weavers  and  spinners  of  MANCHESTER,  and  the 
toiling  smiths  of  WARWICKSHIRE  and  STAFFORDSHIRE,  that  it  is  quite 
proper,  quite  just,  that  they  should  toil  like  slaves  all  their  days  to  pay 
the  interest  of  debts  contracted  by  schedules  A  and  B  in  the  days  of  their 
fathers  ;  nothing  can  be  easier  than  for  the  "  JOHN  KEMBLE  of  the 
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House  "  to  satisfy  the  people  of  the  justice  of  this ;  to  satisfy  them 
that  the  bones  and  flesh  and  blood  of  their  children  who  are  now  in  their 
cradles,  are  the  property  of  those  of  whom  money  was  borrowed  by 
schedules  A  and  B.  You  will  only  have  to  tell  them,  in  the  language  of 
the  impudent  ALEXANDER  BARING,  that  the  fundholders  have  a  MORTGAGE 
on  all  the  property  of  the  country  ;  and,  they  will  see,  at  once,  that  those 
who  borrowed  the  money,  were  the  owners  of  the  whole  country,  and 
could  have  sold  it  if  they  liked  ;  because,  if  they  could  not  sell  they  could 
not  mortgage.  The  fundholders  having  their  security  on  the  consolidated 
fund,  you,  "John  Kemble  of  the  House"  as  you  are,  would  be  able  to 
show  the  poor  labourers  and  chopsticks  in  an  instant,  that,  to  petition  for 
the  taking  off  of  a  tax  is  to  petition  for  a  breach  of  national  faith  ;  be- 
cause taking  off  a  tax  diminishes  the  security  of  the  fundholder.  And 
that,  thus,  to  do  anything,  no  matter  what,  to  endeavour  to  lighten  their 
burdens,  is  what  "  no  man  of  honour,  in  any  Parliament,  will  ever  attempt 
to  propose." 

PEELY,  are  you  really  fool  enough  to  imagine,  that  your  putting  out 
this  censure  beforehand  upon  any  one  who  shall  propose  to  deduct  from 
the  interest  of  the  Debt ;  are  you  fool  enough  to  believe,  that  this  will 
have  any  effect  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  shall  be  chosen  to  sit  in  a 
reformed  Parliament  ?  If  you  do  believe  this,  you  are  a  foolisher  man 
than  ever  appeared  upon  the  stage  of  this  world,  having  the  reputation  of 
being  in  his  senses.  In  short,  you  know  that  the  proposition  will  be 
made,  and  you,  like  most  other  silly  men  in  similar  circumstances,  are  en- 
tertaining a  hope  that  you  shall  be  able  to  defeat  it  by  this  sort  of  fore- 
stalling. Cannot  you  let  the  reform  Parliament  alone.  Why,  let  it  be 
elected,  at  any  rate,  before  you  begin  to  read  lectures  to  it.  The  most 
impatient  of  parsons  stop  till  the  congregation  is  assembled  before  they 
begin  to  preach  to  it.  Let  us  alone,  PEEL  :  say  your  prayers,  if  you  like, 
about  us ;  but,  at  any  rate,  do  not  preach  to  us  before  we  be  chosen. 

6.   On  the  Colonies. 

"  The  noble  Lord  had  adverted  to  the  state  of  the  colonies.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
approached  that  part  of  the  subject  with  pain,  for  he  believed  no  Parliament  had 
ever  separated  before,  leaving  the  colonies  in  a  state  so  little  satisfactory  to  the 
mother  country.  All  they  knew  with  respect  to  the  colonies  was,  that  the 
Government  did  not  intend  to  exact  the  obedience  of  the  islands  possessing  sepa- 
rate legislatures  to  those  orders  in  council  which  had  been  the  ohject  of  so  much 
contention.  He  wished,  however,  to  know,  whether  the  Government  persisted 
in  their  intention  to  force  the  obedience  of  the  Crown  colonies.  Every  one  knew 
that  the  order?,  although  nominally  enforced  in  the  Crown  colonies,  were  uni- 
versally disobeyed ;  and  he  put  it  to  the  nohle  Lord  whether,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  not  be  more  consistent  with  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
Crown,  to  withdraw  them  altogether.  (Hear,  hear.)  While  he  was  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  wished  also  to  ask  what  reward  the  Government  intended  to  bestow  on 
the  colonies  that  accepted  the  orders.  The  fiscal  regulations  had  been  aban- 
doned— the  discriminating  duties  were  not  to  be  collected ;  but,  if  he  understood 
the  noble  Lord  right,  the  mother  country  was  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  civil  list  of 
the  obedient  colonies.  Now,  he  put  it  to  the  noble  Lord,  whether,  after  all  they 
had  heard  of  the  necessity  of  compelling  the  colonies  to  bear  the  expense  of  their 
own  government,  this  was  not  an  act  of  retrograding — (hear,  hear) — and  a  de- 
parture from  the  avowed  determination  of  those  who  were  placed  over  that  de- 
partment." 

"  Very  little  satisfactory,"  indeed.  The  whole  of  the  colonies  of  every 
description,  as  now  managed;  are  a  burden  to  the  country,  Every  nation 
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in  the  world  has  coffee,  sugar,  tea,  and  spices  at  about  one-half  the  price 
that  we  have  them  in  ENGLAND.  The  colonies  are  merely  a  channel 
through  which  to  convey  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  taxes  into  the  pockets 
of  the  aristocracy  and  their  dependants.  The  colonies  are  all  filled  with 
their  relations  and  their  creatures.  The  money  raised  upon  us,  and 
which  there  would  be  no  pretence  for  giving  them  here,  is  given  them  in 
the  colonies.  In  CANADA  millions  have  been  squandered  away.  It  is 
pretended  that  the  colonies  are  so  many  outlets  for  English  manufactured 
goods.  I  do  not  believe  that  all  our  colonies  put  together  take  as  much 
of  our  goods  as  the  UNITED  STATES  of  AMERICA.  The  goods  sent  from 
ENGLAND  to  CANADA  do  not  amount  to  so  much  in  the  year  as  the  money 
that  is  sent  thither,  and  which  is  first  taken  from  us  in  taxes ;  so  that  we 
raise  taxes  to  send  to  CANADA  to  give  to  the  people  there  to  buy  goods 
with  ;  and  that  we  call  trade  and  commerce  !  On  a  limited  scale,  and 
when  necessary  to  national  defence,  colonies  may  sometimes  be  useful ; 
but  stretched  about  over  the  world  as  ours  are,  they  are  the  cause  of  fee- 
bleness and  not  of  strength  ;  they  are  the  cause  of  poverty  and  not  of 
wealth.  Managed  as  our  colonies  are,  they  are  mere  channels,  just  like 
the  army,  the  barracks,  the  academies,  and  almost  every  thing  else ;  mere 
pretences  to  suck  up  our  earnings,  and  to  give  them  to  the  aristocracy 
and  their  dependants.  This  evil  is  to  be  put  an  end  to  like  all  the  others, 
by  refusing  to  give  the  money  to  uphold  it ;  it  is  one  great  mass  of 
monstrous  abuses ;  and  it  must  and  will  be  put  an  end  to.  The  mere 
name  of  possessing  territory  is  not  worth  a  straw  ;  if  the  possession  be 
not  conducive  to  the  wealth  or  strength  of  the  nation,  it  is  worth  nothing  ; 
but,  as  in  our  case,  it  may  be  greatly  mischievous ;  and  the  sooner  a  mischief 
is  put  an  end  to  the  better. 

.  7.   On  Foreign  Affairs. 

"  He  could  not  sit  down  without  adding  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  our 
foreign  policy.  There  were,  at  this  moment,  rumours  of  armaments  for  the 
coast  of  Portugal,  and  rumours  of  armaments  for  the  Scheldt;  God  knew  with 
what  truth,  or  for  what  purpose.  Of  course  it  was  intended  that  the  expense  of 
these  armaments  should  be  paid  out  of  the  naval  estimates,  because  no  Govern- 
ment could  venture  to  expend  a  large  sum  on  an  armament  without  coming 
down  to  Parliament  and  demanding  a  vote  for  that  purpose.  He  objected,  how- 
ever, under  any  circumstances,  to  the  course  which  was  pursued  on  the  strength 
of  documents,  which  could  only  tend  to  mislead  the  judgment  with  respect  to 
the  question  at  issue.  At  all  events,  he  hoped  the  noble  Lord  was  prepared  to 
say  whether  there  was  the  least  probability  that  the  treaty  would  be  ratified,  or 
that  Holland  would  consent  to  accept  the  terms  proposed  to  her.  He  hoped, 
indeed,  that  it  might  prove  so,  and  they  would  be  able  to  avert  the  dreadful  alter- 
native of  the  horrors  of  war.  They  had  to  lament  at  that  moment  the  existence 
of  war  in  another  country,  Portugal.  He  was  convinced  that  the  civil  war  which 
raged  in  that  country,  never  would  have  commenced  but  for  the  encouragement 
given  to  it  by  the  Government  ;  and  this  much  he  might  add,  that  the  endan- 
gering the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Portugal  by  a  prolonged  civil  war,  never 
could  prove  conducive  to  the  honour  and  interests  of  England.  With  respect 
to  Holland,  he  could  only  say,  that  if  the  King  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty,  then 
the  armaments  which  must  follow,  would  disturb  the  calculations  of  the  noble 
Lord,  and  the  surplus  he  had  calculated  on  would  not  be  realised.  Whether, 
however,  the  noble  Lord's  calculations  were  or  were  not  realised,  whatever  was 
done  by  this  country,  whatever  money  was  expended  to  force  Holland  to  sign 
the  twenty-four  articles,  would  be  expended  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  true 
interests  of  England — against  the  independent  rights  of  the  smaller  powers  of 
Europe — and,  if  incurred  in  conjunction  with  France  directed  against  Holland, 
would  be  inconsistent  with  that  course  of  feeling  which  the  wisest  of  British 
statesmen  had  always  pursued,  and  which  might  be  pregnant  with  consequences 
to  the  peace  of  the  world  that  no  man  could  foresee.  (Cheers)." 
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O  !  you  could  not  sit  down  without  saying  a  few  words  about  our 
foreign  policy;  and  what  you  said  was,  to  be  sure,  well  worth  standing 
up  for.  Neither  top  nor  tail  can  any  human  being  make  of  it,  only  that 
the  Ministers  wil!  have  some  difficulty  in  "  being  able  to  avert  the  dread- 
ful alternative  of  the  horrors  of  war."  Indeed,  why  then  I  can  give  you 
comfort  on  this  score  ;  for  I  give  you  my  most  positive  assurance  that 
they  have  simply  this  choice :  either  to  remain  at  peace,  or  to  bloiv  up 
the  funding -system.  What  I  said  ten  years  ago  to  the  Men  of  KENT,  I 
now  repeat  to  you  ;  to  wit,  "  That  the  figure  of  eight  and  eight  naughts 
"  at  the  right-hand  of  it  say  to  the  King  of  ENGLAND,  You  shall  never 
"  go  to  war  again  while  we  are  in  existence."  Since  that  time  we  have 
protested  against  the  FRENCH  entering  SPAIN  ;  they  entered  it,  and  our 
Minister  in  each  House  of  Parliament  put  up  prayers  that  they  might  not 
succeed  ;  they  did  succeed  ;  they  rubbed  out  the  SPANISH  bonds,  and  we 
took  it  as  quietly  as  so  many  lambs.  Since  that  time,  we  have  seen 
RUSSIA  overrun  TURKEY,  open  the  channel  of  CONSTANTINOPLE,  send  a 
fleet  into  the  MEDITERRANEAN,  make  us  come  and  assist  her  in  her  enter- 
prise, and  laugh  at  us  when  we  began  to  be  alarmed.  Since  that  time, 
we  have  seen  the  AMERICANS  fairly  oust  us  from  the  Gulf  of  MEXICO, 
and  forbid  us  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  SOUTH  AMERICA,  threatening  us 
with  the  power  of  RUSSIA  if  we  did.  We  have  just  seen  the  Ministers 
resolve  to  pay  millions  of  our  money  to  RUSSIA,  and  resolve  to  quit 
their  places  if  they  were  not  permitted  to  do  it.  All  the  world  sees  that 
it  is  unjust  to  pay  it  ;  it  is  given,  too,  at  a  time  when  RUSSIA  is  doing 
the  most  hateful  acts  ever  done  by  any  power  on  earth.  But  they  must 
pay  the  money,  or  a  war  with  RUSSIA.  If  war  with  RUSSIA,  war  with 
the  UNITED  STATES  of  AMERICA,  or  they  carry  on  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  while  our  ships  are  liable  to  be  seized.  Thus  we  submit  to 
everything;  because,  with  this  debt,  we  cannot  go  to  war.  To  goto 
war,  implies  an  issue  of  assignats  ;  that  implies  a  real  destruction  of  the 
Debt ;  that  implies  a  state  of  embarrassment  to  the  aristocracy  and  to  the 
whole  of  the  State,  such  as  our  rulers  dare  not  look  in  the  face.  This  is 
the  true  secret  of  the  payment  of  the  money  to  RUSSIA.  We  bought  a 
parcel  of  victories  :  we  have  not  paid  for  them  ;  and  other  nations  will 
take  them  back  again.  Why  it  signifies  nothing  to  talk  of  this  matter  : 
the  words  "foreign  policy  "  are  in  our  case  nonsense.  The  question  is, 
and  it  is  the  only  question  :  Shall  we  continue  to  sink  till  we  be  the  low- 
est nation  in  the  world  :  or  shall  we  shake  off  the  millstone  of  debt,  falsely 
called  national  ? 

Thus,  PEEL'S-BILL  PEEL,  have  I  taken  the  pains  to  comment  on  your 
speech  ;  not  out  of  any  respect  to  you  ;  not  anything  other  than  contempt 
that  I  have  for  your  talents  and  your  knowledge  ;  but  because  the  stuff 
you  put  forth  on  the  27th  July  furnished  an  opportunity  of  conveying 
useful  knowledge  to  my  readers;  and  now,  with  that  contempt  with  which 
a  man  like  me  ought  to  look  upon  a  man  like  you,  I  commit  these  ob- 
servations to  my  readers,  being  their  faithful  friend, 

And  most  obedient  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 
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THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  RADNOR. 

ON  THE  RESISTANCE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  TO 
THE  CUSTOM-HOUSE  LAWS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


(Political  Register,  January,  1833.) 


Boll-court,  Fleet-street,  January  11,  1833. 
MY  LORD, 

I  have  this  moment  read  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  relative  to  the  affair  stated  at  the  head  of  this  letter, 
which  is  an  affair  of  the  gTeatest  importance  to  the  United  States  them- 
selves, and  of  not  much  less  importance  to  our  own  country.  I  happen 
to  have  been  placed  in  circumstances  which  have  given  me  a  greater  por- 
tion of  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  causes  of  the  resistance  of  the  Caro- 
linians, and  that  have  also  enabled  me  more  accurately  to  foresee  and  to 
estimate  the  consequences  thereof,  than  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
greater  part  of  Englishmen,  to  have  been  able  to  acquire,  and  to  be 
able  to  do.  I,  therefore,  think  it  my  duty  to  publish  my  opinions  with 
regard  to  this  great  matter ;  in  the  doing  of  which  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  address  myself  to  you  by  name,  first,  because  it  will  necessarily 
cause  that  which  I  write  to  be  read  with  more  attention  and  more  respect ; 
and  next,  because,  having  constantly  in  my  mind  the  recollection  of 
whom  I  am  addressing  myself  to,  I  shall  be  more  scrupulous  with  regard 
to  my  statements,  and  more  careful  with  reg'ard  to  my  language. 

This  affair  will  be  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  the  enemies  of  Parliamentary 
reform  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  enemies  of  cheap  government,  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  reform  which  has  taken  place ;  against  the  extension  of 
suffrage  ;  against  the  Ballot;  against  short  Parliaments;  and  against,  in 
short,  everything  savouring  of  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  I,  therefoie,  make  use  of  the  True  Sun  evening  newspaper,  in 
order  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  anticipating,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  this 
.argument,  which  I  shall  prove,  not  only  to  be  worth  not  a  straw  ;  but,  I 
shall  also  prove,  and  that  too,  I  trust,  as  clearly  as  daylight,  that  this  event 
in  the  United  States,  furnishes  the  strongest  possible  argument  in  favour  of 
a  thorough  reform  of  Parliament,  and  in  favour  of  that  cheap  and  just 
government  which  is,  I  trust,  to  be  the  fruit  of  our  reform. 

To  do  this  in  a  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be  done,  I  must  first  of  all 
enter,  pretty  much  at  length,  into  a  history  of  the  causes  of  the  Carolinian 
resistance,  some  of  which  are  of  distant  dates.  I  must  begin,  in  order  to 
give  your  Lordship  a  full  view  of  the  matter,  with  a  statement  of  a  statis- 
tical nature.  There  are  now  twenty-eight  States,  including  three,  which 
are  as  yet  called  territories,  not  yet  having  population  sufficient  to  send 
members  to  the  Congress,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Each  State  has  its  own  separate  government.  At  the  head  of 
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which  is  a  governor,  who  has  his  secretaries,  law-officers,  &c.,  just  as  the 
PRESIDENT  has  ;  each  State  has  two  houses  of  assembly ;  each  passes  its 
own  laws,  and  carries  on  its  own  affairs  ;  and  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment of  each  state  is,  on  an  average,  less  than  the  amount  of  the  county- 
rates  in  any  one  of  the  greater  counties  of  England.  But  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  or  general  government,  can  alone  make  war,  make 
peace,  make  treaties,  or  do  any  other  thing  relating  to  commerce,  or 
other  relationships  with  foreign  nations,  in  which  respect  the  CONGRESS 
is  endued  with  all  the  powers  of  the  English  Government,  consisting  of 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons  ;  and  the  Congress  consists  of  the  President,  a 
Senate,  and  a  House  of  Representatives.  The  Congress  can  impose  taxes 
of  all  sorts  on  the  people  of  the  whole  country ;  and  though  it  has  no 
municipal  jurisdiction,  except  over  a  space  ten  miles  square  in  the  place 
of  its  sessions  (which  is  at  present  in  Maryland),  it  has  a  jurisdiction  ex» 
tending  over  the  whole  country  with  regard  to  all  matters  relating  to  the 
taxes  imposed  by  it ;  relating  to  all  matters  on  the  high  seas  ;  relating  to 
all  matters  connected  with  commerce,  with  war,  and  with  everything  arising 
out  of  treaties.  It  has  its  judges,  who  go  the  circuits  regularly  all  over  the 
country ;  it  has  its  law-officers ;  and  its  courts  take  cognizance  of  the 
violation  of  any  law  of  the  United  States ;  and,  in  matters  of  common  law, 
its  courts  take  cognizance  of  all  offences  against  the  United  States,  just  as 
our  gentlemen  of  the  long-robe  do ;  and,  though  ex-officio  informations 
are  not  in  use,  the  attorney-generals  make  out  bills  of  indictment  in  most 
abusive  and  thundering  style,  always  concluding  (not  being  able  to  put  in 
the  word  "  King")  with  "  to  the  evil  example  of  all  others  in  like  case 
offending,  and  against  the  peace  of  the  said  United  States,  their  sovereignty 
and  dignity.''  I  used  to  tell  them  that  their  abuse  was  not  half  so  sonorous 
and  sublime  as  that  of  my  native  country  ;  and  that  they  ought  to  get  a 
king  again  as  soon  as  they  could,  were  it  only  to  give  a  harmonious 
rounding  to  the  conclusion  of  their  bills  of  indictment.  I  remember 
seeing  a  man  in  jail  in  the  little  State  of  NEW  JERSEY  (and  he  lay  in  that 
jail  a  good  while)  for  his  hostility  to  the  peace,  sovereignty,  and  dignity  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  which  hostility  he  had  exercised  in  preaching  an 
Unitarian  sermon  ;  such  sermon  being  a  breach  of  the  common  law,  and 
also  of  the  statutes  of  William  the  Third,  "  sometime-King  of  the  said 
State." 

Not  to  wander  further,  such  is  the  division  of  the  governing  powers 
of  that  great  country :  and  now  as  to  the  division  of  its  territory,  its  re- 
sources, and  its  interests.  I  observed  before,  that  there  were  eight-and- 
twenty  States,  including  territories.  Ten  of  these  States  lie  between  39 
and  45  degrees  of  north  latitude ;  with  some  little  exception,  the  rest 
between  39  and  29  degrees  of  north  latitude.  The  former  I  will  call  the 
northern  States,  and  the  latter  the  southern  States,  though  some  parts  of 
them  are  more  northern  than  40  degrees  ;  but  then  they  have  the  same 
interest  with  the  southern  States,  having  no  maritime  outlet,  except  the 
MISSISSIPPI  and  MISSOURI,  down  their  several  branches,  and  out  of  the 
mouths  of  the  monstrous  MISSISSIPPI,  which  empty  themselves  into  the 
Gulf  of  MEXICO.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  States,  taking  them  in 
their  order  from  north  to  south  : 
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NORTHERN  STATES Maine. 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont. 

Massachusets. 

Rhode  Island. 

Connecticut. 

New  York. 

New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 

Delaware. 
SOUTHERN  ATLANTIC  STATES... Maryland. 

Virginia. 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Florida. 
NORTH-WESTERN  STATES Michigan  territory. 

Missouri. 

Columbia  territory,  in  part. 

Ohio,  in  part. 

Indiana,  in  part. 

Illinois,  in  part. 
SOUTH-WESTERN  STATES  Kentucky. 

Tennessee. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

Louisiana. 

Arkansas  territory. 

Now,  if  your  Lordship  will  please  to  look  at  the  map,  which  you  will 
find  at  the  head  of  my  Year's  Residence  in  America,  which  (as  Lord 
MOUNTNORRIS  used  to  tell  his  friends  in  his  anonymous  pamphlets),  is 
the  best  thing  you  ever  read  in  your  life  ;  and  "  if  you  have  not  got  it, 
I  advise  you  to  get  it  directly,"  which  you  can  do  at  the  price  of  only 
five  shillings ;  if  your  Lordship  will  be  pleased  to  look  at  that  map,  you 
will  perceive  in  the  first  place,  that  the  northern  States  are  a  mere  little 
patch,  compared  with  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  then,  you  will  be  pleased  to  bear  in  mind,  which  will  be  more  fully 
hereafter  explained,  that  the  TARIFF-LAWS,  which  have  stirred  up  the 
present  resistance,  are  advantageous  to  those  northern  States  or.ly;  and 
that  the  burden  which  they  impose  falls  principally  upon  the  rest  of  the 
Union. 

Such  is  the  division  of  the  mere  territory ;  but  your  Lordship  will  now 
please  to  observe,  that  the  products  of  the  northern,  States  amount  to  a 
mere  nothing  compared  with  those  of  the  southern  and  western  States.  If 
you  look  into  Mr.  MELISH'S  description  of  the  United  States,  which  is  a 
very  useful  book,  you  will  find  a  vast  deal  of  useful  information,  which 
that  indefatigable  Scotchman  collected  together,  by  actually  going  himself 
over  the  whole  country.  I  forget  how  many  thousand  and  thousands  of 
miles,  he  told  me  that  he  travelled  in  order  to  get  his  information.  He 
got  a  great  deal,  at  any  rate,  and  if  your  Lordship  will  look  at  page  447 
of  his  book,  you  will  find,  that  this  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  which  is  now  in  a 
state  of  rebellion,  and,  which  contained,  when  Mr.  MELISH  wrote  his 
book,  a  very  little  more  than  half,  a  million  of  people,  exported  to  Britain 
(for  a  Scotchman  very  properly  never  says  England)  in  the  year  1821, 
domestic  produce  to  the  amount  of  6,868,000  dollars  ;  while  the  great 
state  of  PENNSYLVANIA,  which  is  larger  than  six  of  the  other  northern 
States  out  of  the  ten,  exported  of  domestic  produce,  to  the  same  Britain, 
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to  the  amount  of  only  2,832,000  dollars.  Cotton,  one  of  the  great  pro- 
ducts of  the  southern  States,  has  increased  most  enormously  in  its  exports 
to  this  kingdom  ;  and  your  Lordship  is  aware,  I  suppose,  that  of  the  total 
exports  of  the  United  States,  of  domestic  produce,  about  three- fourths 
come  to  this  same  "  Breetan**  and  her  West  India  colonies.  All  the 
cotton  comes,  at  any  rate.  So  that  the  products  of  the  Atlantic  southern 
States,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  almost  all  come  hither ;  for,  in  the  other 
countries  of  Europe,  they  grow  tobacco  themselves.  Now,  then,  if  you 
would  please  to  look  at  the  map  again,  you  will  see,  that  MARYLAND, 
VIRGINIA,  NORTH  and  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  GEORGIA,  and  the  FLORIDAS, 
are  all  to  the  south  of  the  line  above-mentioned,  and  all  lie  upon  the  At- 
lantic. While  the  north-western  and  south-western  States,  have  the  great 
rivers  for  their  outlet  into  the  Atlantic. 

Next,  we  are  to  consider  the  interests  of  the  States  ;  and  your  Lordship 
will  soon  find  how  the  tar  iff -laws  operate  in  favour  of  the  northern  group, 
while  they  are  prodigiously  injurious  to  all  the  rest.  The  Southern- At- 
lantic States  have  all  their  fine  ports  and  harbours  ;  and  the  sea  always 
open  to  convey  away  their  produce.  With  regard  to  the  north-western* 
and  south-western  States  and  territories,  their  outlet  is  the  mouths  of  the 
MISSISSIPPI  ;  and  your  Lordship  will  perceive  that  they  have  no  other 
outlet.  You  will  perceive  that  the  OHIO,  the  ILLINOIS,  the  Missouri,  the 
Arkansas,  the  WHITE,  the  RED,  and  all  the  other  innumerable  rivers  that 
run  through  these  western  States  and  territories,  all  fall  into  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  and  that  every  ounce  of  produce  raised  in  these  States  must  come 
out  of  the  mouths  of  the  MISSISSIPPI,  if  intended  for  exportation,  and 
that  every  article  of  clothing,  every  lock  and  key,  every  knife  and  fork  ; 
and,  in  short,  every  necessary  of  life,  except  eatables  and  drinkables,  must 
go  in  at  the  mouths  of  that  river  ;  and  your  Lordship  will,  therefore,  see, 
that  all  these  southern  and  western  States,  are,  commercially  speaking, 
closely  connected  with  BIRMINGHAM,  SHEFFIELD,  MANCHESTER,  and 
LEEDS  ;  that  they  have  no  such  connection  with  the  northern  States  ;  and 
that  there  is  no  tie  whatsoever  to  bind  them  together,  except  that  which 
is  of  a  mere  political  nature.  For,  that  as  to  defence,  in  case  of  war,  the 
western  States  can  receive  no  aid  whatsoever  from  the  northern  States  ; 
they  must  rely  entirely  upon  their  own  arms  ;  and  we  remember,  very 
well,  that  it  was  the  militia  of  TENNESSEE,  and,  under  the  command  of 
this  very  President,  too,  who  defeated  our  army  at  NEW  ORLEANS,  and 
drove  them  back  into  the  sea.  The  predominant  interests  of  these  States, 
therefere,  is  wholly  different  from  that  of  the  northern  States. 

These  latter  have  a  much  greater  population  in  proportion  to  their  ex- 
tent ;  their  soil,  generally  speaking,  is  beyond,  all  measure,  inferior  to 
that  of  the  other  States  ;  their  climate  more  variable  and  less  certain  as 
to  the  crops.  In  the  five  New  England  States,  New  York,  Vermont,  and 
even  New  Jersey,  the  summers  are  sometimes  too  cold  for  the  thorough 
ripening  of  Indian  corn  ;  whereas,  in  the  southern  and  so'ith-western 
States  there  is  no  such  disadvantage  ;  the  cultivation  is  carried  on  at  a  great 
deal  less  expense  of  labour,  and  the  products  are  beyond  all  measure  finer, 
even  of  the  same  sorts  of  grain.  But  the  great  difference  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  two  sets  of  States  arises  from  these  circumstances ;  that  the 
northern  States  are  already  sufficiently  peopled  ;  that  the  good  land  is 
everywhere  settled  and  cultivated  ;  that  they  are  cultivated  almost  entirely 
by  white  people,  and  without  slavery  ;  that  the  capital  of  rich  men  is  em- 
ployed in  ship-building,  navigation,  and  external  commerce  ;  that  they 
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are  the  carriers  for  the  southern,  south-western,  and  north-western  Sta'es, 
as  far  as  that  work  is  carried  on  on  the  seas  ;  that,  having  hands  to  spare 
for  such  purposes,  they,  and  they  alone,  have  established  manufactories  ; 
and  that,  in  short,  they  are  aiming-  to  become  the  rivals  of  England,  in 
commercial  tonnage,  as  well  as  in  manufactured  goods. 

Your  Lordship  will  want  nothing  more  to  enable  you  to  perceive  that 
here  is  a  natural  division  of  interests,  and  of  interests  so  powerful,  too,  as 
not  to  be  counteracted  by  anything  that  man  can  do.  The  heavy  duties 
imposed  by  the  Congress  upon  British  manufactured  goods,  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  so  many  millions  a-year  taken  from  the  southern  and  western 
States  and  given  to  the  northern  States,  where  the  effects  of  the  unjust 
boon  show  themselves  in  lofty  chimneys  with  thick  smoke  going  out  of 
their  tops,  in  immense  buildings  with  endless  windows,  in  power-looms, 
in  all  the  appearances  of  this  kind,  and  particularly  in  the  establishment 
of  those  deadly  and  accursed  instruments  of  usury  and  monopoly,  banks, 
paper-money,  and  accommodation -notes,  which  (as  I  have  told  the  Ame- 
ricans a  thousand  times)  were  the  sure  forerunners  of  the  breaking-up  of 
their  Union,  or  of  the  introduction  of  slavery. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  that  the  north  and  the  south  and  the  west  are  all  ONB 
COUNTRY  ;  that  every  man  in  the  country  is  an  American  ;  that  we,  in  Eng- 
land, do  not  grumbleat  atax,  because  it  tends  to  favourone  part  of  the  king- 
dom more  than  another  ;  and  that,  though  the  tariff  burden  happens  to  fall 
upon  the  southern  and  western  States,  they,  doubtless,  perceive  that  this 
burden  is  necessary  to  the  safety  and  the  greatness  of  the  WHOLE  country, 
and  that,  therefore,  they,  considering  their  country  as  a  whole,  as  we  do  in 
this  kingdom,  those  that  bear  the  tariff  burden  can  hardly  have  an  objection 
to  it  on  account  of  its  unequal  pressure,  seeing  that  it  is  an  indirect  and 
impartial  tax  in  itself.  Ah  !  my  Lord,  we  must  not  reason  in  this  way  : 
when  estimating  feelings  of  this  character  in  America,  we  must  not  take 
our  own  country  as  affording  us  an  argument  of  analogy.  Here  we  are 
one  ;  here  every  man  calls  the  whole  kingdom  his  home  :  a  wound  in- 
flicted on  Cornwall  is  felt  in  Northumberland  as  acutely  as  in  Cornwall 
itself.  Divers  causes  have  contributed  to  make  Englishmen  in  particular 
attached  exclusively  to  their  own  small  country.  In  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  except  Russia  and  Switzerland,  there  may  be  said  to  be  the 
patriot-passion  in  existence;  but  nowhere  anything  like  so  ardent  as  in 
this  kingdom,  and  particularly  in  England  ;  and,  if  it  be  found  to  be  more 
feeble  in  some  of  the  Scotch  and  some  of  the  Irish,  the  difference  has 
arisen  from  the  unjust  colonial,  or  sort  of  pro-consular,  governments  which 
have  been  carried  on  in  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and,  if  the  Parliament 
had  been  wise  and  just  when  the  legislative  union  with  Ireland  took  place, 
all  the  English  laws,  English  courts,  English  everything,  would  have  been 
extended  to  both  those  countries,  and  the  whole  kingdom  would  have  been 
called  ENGLAND.  I  said  this  at  the  time  when  the  Union  took  place  ;  and 
I  recommended  at  the  same  time  that  the  established  church  should  be  so 
changed  as  to  leave  no  part  of  the  kingdom  reason  to  comp!  un  :  and  if 
this  had  been  done,  how  different  would  have  been  our  state  at  this  day. 

This  patriot-passion,  which  makes  all  man,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich, 
and  which  I  have  always  seen  stronger  in  the  breasts  of  the  poor  than 
in  the  breasts  of  the  rich  ;  this  passion,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  has  not 
the  smallest  existence  in  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  the 
States  of  New  England;  namely,  Connecticut,  Rhode-Island,  Massa- 
chusets,  New  Hampshire,  and  the  little  State  of  Maine ;  and  these  people 
take  excellent  care  to  preserve  their  name  of  New  Englanders  ;  and  they 
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are  distinguished  from  all  the  other  people  of  that  continent  by  their  in- 
dustry, their  intelligence,  the  neatness  of  their  houses  and  their  dresses, 
by  their  "  steady  habits"  (their  country  is  called  "the  land  of  steady 
habits  "),  by  their  coolness,  their  slowness  to  anger,  their  perseverance, 
their  punctuality  in  matters  of  business,  their  bravery,  and,  above  all  things, 
by  their  maritime  skill,  hardihood,  and  enterprise.  These  people  have 
great  attachment  to  country  :  they  are  the  object  of  envy  with  the  rest  of 
the  Union,  who  call  them  Yankees  ;  and  this  envy  is  one  of  the  distant 
causes  of  the  strenuous  opposition  to  the  tariff  in  the  south.  The  great 
commercial  port  of  New  York  is,  in  fact,  an  appendage  to  New  England. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  commercial  marine  is,  I  should  suppose,  the  property 
of  the  New  Englanders.  The  tariff,  your  Lordship  will  perceive,  tends  to 
give  the  northern  States  a  monopoly  of  tonnage  as  well  as  of  the  benefits 
of  manufacturing.  The  southern  and  western  States,  in  estimating  the 
interests  of  different  parts  of  the  country,  by  no  means  view  those  parts 
as  a  whole  ;  but  look  upon  the  tariff  as  a  robbery  of  them  committed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  States  of  the  north. 

Besides  the  manufacturing  for  sale,  the  northen  States  provide  them- 
selves  with  a  very  large  part  of  their  wearing  apparel  from  the  truly  do- 
mestic manufacture  of  tine  farm-houses.  They  spin  and  weave  their  own 
cloth  for  coats,  and  the  like.  I  was  at  a  horse-race  once  in  Long  Island, 
at  which  there  were  about  two  thousand  men  and  boys  (women  in  America 
do  not  go  to  such  places)  ;  and  except  about  a  dozen  Englishmen  and 
others  that  had  come  up  from  New  York,  I  did  not  see  one  single  person 
that  was  dressed  in  any  cloth  but  home-spun,  which  is  all  nearly  of  one 
colour,  being  a  sort  of  russet-grey.  They  make  their  own  linen  for 
sheeting,  for  shirting,  and  for  sacking  ;  they  make  their  own  ticking  for 
beds  and  for  mattresses  ;  they  purchase  fineries  for  the  women,  but  they 
make  their  flannels,  their  blankets,  their  winter  gowns,  and  those  other 
parts  of  their  dress  which  the  extreme  delicacy  of  this  modest  age  prevents 
me  from  naming;  but  they  make  their  own  winter  cloaks  and  their  own 
bonnets  of  various  descriptions. 

Now,  please  to  observe  that  the  southern  and  western  States  do  nothing 
of  this  sort;  that  every  thing  they  want  in  the  way  of  dress  must  come 
from  without ;  and  that  they  well  know  that  the  tariff-duties  make  them 
pay  for  those  things,  expense  of  collecting  and  monopoly  and  everything 
included,  twice  as  much  as  they  would  otherwise  have  to  pay  ;  and,  not 
being  able  to  perceive  that  they  derive  any  compensatory  advantage  from 
the  imposing  of  those  duties,  they  have  always  protested  against  them. 
The  general  government  very  judiciously  chose  this  mode  of  taxation  ;  be- 
cause it  was  imperceptible,  and  kept  the  odious  tax-gatherer  out  of  sight. 
As  long  as  the  burden  was  light,  though  it  was  not  unheeded,  it  was  borne 
without  open  resistance  ;  but,  when  it  was  made  so  heavy  as  it  is  now ;  when 
a  coat  or  a  gown  was  made  to  cost  (monopoly  and  all)  twice  as  much  as  it 
would  have  cost  without  the  tariff-duties,  this  was  not  to  be  endured  without 
a  great  deal  better  reasons  than  any  that  could  be  offered  for  it.  Besides 
this,  the  southern  and  south-western  States  were  the  great  exporters  to 
England,  and  they  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  tariff-duties  tended 
to  create  a  preference  to  cotton  and  rice  coming  from  other  parts  of  the 
world.  This  was  their  great  market,  as  well  as  the  great  place  for  sup- 
plying their  wants  in  exchange,  and,  therefore,  they  could  not  fail  to  see 
that  their  interests  were^sacrificed,  for  the  sake  of  aggrandizing  the  mari- 
time and  manufacturing  people  of  the  north. 
.  The  American  navy  too.  Circumstances  arose  to  make  the  Americans 
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proud  of  this  navy ;  to  cause  its  great  increase  to  be  approved  of,  and  to 
make  it  a  favourite  with  the  country  ;  but  English  statesmen  ought  to 
know  a  little  more  about  this  affair'than  the  flashy  Mr.  Canning  seemed 
to  know  when  he,  after  a  visit  at  Liverpool  to  an  American  frigate,  put 
forlh,  at  a  dinner  with  an  American  consul,  one  of  his  boarding-school- 
girl-like figures  about  the  "  mother  and  the  daughter."  This  navy,  from 
the  laying  down  of  the  keel  of  the  very  first  frigate,  was  an  object  of  jea- 
lousy with  the  southern  States.  Its  very  existence  was  strenuously  op- 
posed by  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison,  and  many  other  very  eminent 
men  ;  and,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  created  by  the  just  indignation 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  at  the  numerous  and  wanton  acts  of 
aggression  committed  by  our  cruizers  on  the  coast  of  America,  from,  ap- 
parently, no  other  motive  than  that  of  rapacity  or  of  insolence,  which  our 
Government  had  not  the  wisdom  to  foresee  or  the  justice  to  repress. 
These  acts  of  aggression,  and  particularly  the  unjust  impressment  of  native 
American  seamen,  produced  the  late  war,  which  added  seventy  millions  to 
our  Debt,  and  yielded  us  so  plentiful  a  harvest  of  disgrace.  But  a  very 
large  part  of  the  solid  heads  in  America  have  always  viewed  this  navy 
with  dislike  and  very  great  suspicion.  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  others, 
yielded  to  the  popular  cry  produced  by  the  wrong's  of  the  impressed  Ame- 
ricans; but  they,  as  well  as  all  the  sensible  men  in  the  country,  saw  the 
danger  of  this  captivating  beginning  of  a  showy  and  expensive  Govern- 
ment. A  very  sensible  man  in  New  York,  standing  along  with  me,  and 
seeing  a  little  naval  youth  strut  by  us  both,  upright  as  if  he  had  swal- 
lowed a  curtain-rod,  with  a  cockaded  hat  on  his  head,  and  a  silver-hilted 
dirk  belted  round  his  body,  and  a  couple  of  yellow  tassels  upon  his 
shoulders,  said,  "  Ah  !  there  goes  one  of  our  defenders."  "Well,"  said 
I,  "  but  they  did  defend  you."  To  which  he  replied,  that  his  country 
wanted  no  defence  but  the  arms  of  its  farmers  ;  that  any  other  species  of 
defence  must  put  too  much  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Government ; 
and  that,  in  the  end,  a  standing  navy  must  lead  to  a  standing  army ;  that 
these  must  lead  to  great  and  permanent  taxes,  and  that  these  would  pro- 
duce disunion  or  slavery.  I  do  not  hazard  going  a  particle  beyond  the 
truth  in  saying,  that  this  is  the  opinion  of  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  land  in  the  United  States,  who,  adhering  to  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  of  forty  years  ago,  say,  What  is  the  use  of  a  navy,  unless  we  be 
able  by  that  navy  to  control  the  power  of  Great  Britain  on  the  seas ;  and,  to 
do  that,  whence  are  to  come  the  means  without  loading  ourselves  with  in- 
ternal taxes  enormous  ?  For,  to  effect  our  purpose  by  foreign  aid  and 
alliances,  will  involve  us  in  treaties  and  obligations  prodigiously  expensive  ; 
will  make  our  independence  rest,  in  some  measure,  upon  the  will  of  those 
foreign  nations  ;  and  will  compel  us  to  introduce  a  system  of  taxation 
incompatible  with  our  peace  and  our  happiness.  And,  without  a  navy 
capable  of  coping  with  Great  Britain  on  the  seas,  to  have  a  navy  at  all 
will  only  be  to  treasure  up  for  ourselves  mortification,  and  the  mockery  of 
the  world. 

If  these  were,  and  are,  the  opinions  of  the  people  in  general  throughout 
the  United  States,  the  southern  and  western  States  have  had  particular 
ground  of  dislike  to  this  navy,  in  which  they  have  seen  little  other  than 
the  means  of  aggrandizing  the  northern  States,  and  adding  to  their  power 
over  the  southern  and  western  States  ;  for,  in  fact,  the  navy  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  northern  States,  and  its  great  purpose  is  to  protect 
those  interests  in  which  the  southern  and  western  States  do  not  participate. 
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Thus,  then,  my  Lord,  I  have  done  myself  the  honour  to  lay  before  your 
Lordship  as  clear  a  view  as  I  am  able  of  the  real  causes  of  this  resistance 
on  the  part  of  South  Carolina,  the  principle  of  which  resistance,  you  will 
please  to  perceive,  the  President  by  no  means  denies  to  be  just,  supposing 
the  necessary  degree  of  oppression  to  exist.  Whether  the  tariff-laws  do 
amount  to  that  degree  of  oppression,  1  leave  it  to  the  better  judgment  of 
your  Lordship  to  decide  ;  and  I  will  now,  in  conclusion,  respectfully  offer 
you  a  few  observations  on  my  formerly  delivered  opinions  on  American 
manufactures  and  on  the  American  navy  ;  because  I  am  aware  that  you 
will  remember,  that  I  expressed  my  pleasure  at  the  passing  of  the  heavy 
tariff-law,  and  that  I  repeatedly  called  upon  the  Americans  to  "  build 
ships  and  to  cast  cannons."  But,  these,  as  touching  the  old  charge  of 
"  inconsistency,"  and  as  touching,  in  a  very  tender  part,  the  interests 
and  honour  of  England,  is"  high  matter,"  and  must  form  the  subject  of 
another  letter  to  your  Lordship,  from 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient 

And  most  humble  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 


TO 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  RADNOR. 


(Political  Register,  January,  1833) 


LETTER  II. 

Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  January  21,  1833. 
MY  LORD, 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  former  letter  (published  in  the  last  Register), 
I  observed,  that  I  would,  "  respectfully  offer  your  Lordship  a  few  obser- 
"  vations  on  my  formerly  delivered  opinions  on  American  manufactures, 
"  and  on  the  American  navy  ;"  because,  I  was  aware,  that  I  expressed 
my  pleasure  at  the  passing  of  the  heavy  tariff-law,  and  that  I  repeatedly 
called  upon  the  Americans  to  build  ships  and  cast  cannons  ;  and  because  I 
was  aware  also,  that,  here,  the  old,  and  ten  thousand  times  refuted  charge 
of  "  inconsistency  "  might  be  again  conjured  up. 

Now,  my  Lord,  with  regard  to  the  inconsistency,  there  would  be  none 
even  if  I  were  to  confess,  that  I  gave  this  advice,  and  expressed  the  plea- 
sure with  no  feeling  other  than  that  of  a  desire  to  promote  the  good  of 
the  United  States;  for,  there  may  have  arisen  circumstances  to  make  me 
change  my  opinion  as  to  these  matters  ;  and  I  know  of  no  rule,  divine, 
moral,  or  legal,  that  makes  it  faulty  in  me  to  change  my  opinions  more 
than  any  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  Not,  however,  putting  forward  this  de- 
fence at  all,  I  might,  in  the  first  place,  call  upon  your  Lordship  to  recol- 
lect, that  the  giver  of  the  advice  is  an  Englishman  and  not  an  American, 
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and  that  I,  who  was  that  giver,  was  by  no  means  bound  to  give  the  rivals 
of  my  own  country,  good  advice  ;  and  that  it  is  quite  enough  for  me  to 
show,  that  the  advice  had  rationally  for  its  object,  to  produce  good 
to  my  own  country.  And,  what  have  I  more  to  do  than  to  state  the 
plain  truth,  which  is  this :  namely,  that  I  wished  the  Americans  to  cramp 
the  import  of  English  manufactures;  that  I  wished  them  to  build  ships, 
cast  cannons,  and  make  a  formidable  navy  ;  that  I  wished  them  to  do 
anything,  and  to  do  everything,  calculated  to  induce  the  people  of  Eng- 
land to  demand  a  Reform  of  the  Parliament,  by  making  them  sec  and 
feel  the  consequences  of  being  governed  by  a  Parliament  consisting  of 
nominees. 

Aye  !  but  some  one  will  say,  "  Where  was  your  sincerity,  then  ?  And 
"  had  you  a  moral  right  to  give  this  advice  to  the  Americans  from  such  a 
"  motive,  as  this  ?  And  did  you  act  the  part  of  a  friend  to  mankind,  and 
"  especially  of  a  friend  to  the  Americans,  whose  character  you  have  so 
"  much  praised,  and  whose  hospitality  and  friendship  towards  yourself  you 
"  have  so  much  extolled  ?  "  My  Lord,  I  am  not  so  enlarged  of  soul  as  to 
be  able  to  extend  either  my  personal  or  political  affections  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  It  was  my  lot  to  be  born  in  this  clump  of  little  islands  ; 
and  I  never  have  been  able,  rationally  speaking,  to  extend  my  affections 
one  inch  beyond  their  confines.  So  that  I  look  upon  myself  as  under  no 
sort  of  obligation  to  do  anything,  or  to  say  anything,  in  behalf  of  any 
other  country  or  people,  unless  I  can  do  it,  or  say  it,  without  the  smallest 
risk  of  diminishing  either  the  happiness,  the  power,  or  the  renown  of  my 
own  country  ;  and  this,  as  your  Lordship  well  knows,  has  always  been 
my  profession  of  faith,  as  far  as  this  matter  goes. 

And,  as  to  my  sincerity  with  regard  to  the  United  States,  I  have  a  hun- 
dred times  over  declared,  in  print,  that  I  would,  if  I  had  the  power,  pre- 
vent them  from  having  any  maritime  force  beyond  what  was  barely  neces- 
sary to  protect  their  own  coasts  against  pirates  or  piratical  enterprises ; 
and  I  have  never  done  any  one  act,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  to  pre- 
vent me  from  having  a  moral  as  well  as  a  legal  right  to  cause  suc/t  pre- 
vention. When  I  was  in  that  country  last,  1,  upon  all  occasions,  openly 
declared  that  their  navy  had  been  created,  was  creating,  and  was  suffered 
to  exist,  only  by  imbecility  of  mind  and  of  action,  which  had  arisen  out 
of  the  misgovernment  of  England,  and  particularly  out  of  the  ill  consti- 
tution of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  invariably  told  those  with  whom  I 
conversed,  that  if  the  boroughmonger  sway  were  put  an  end  to  in  England, 
their  boasted  naval  power  must  soon  hide  its  head  ;  and  that,  for  my  part, 
whenever  a  Reform  of  the  Parliament  should  take  place,  I,  as  far  as  any 
particle  of  power  that  might  be  lodged  in  my  hands  might  go,  would  com- 
pel them  to  put  a  stop  to  that  navy,  which  was  manifestly  intended  to  join 
France  and  Russia,  and  any  other  powers,  in  order  to  wrest  from  England 
her  ancient,  her  rightful,  her  just,  her  reasonable,  and  (for  the  rest  of 
the  world,  as  well  as  for  herself)  her  necessary  and  salutary  dominion  of 
the  seas.  To  hundreds  of  men,  and  in  scores  of  public  companies,  I  have 
made  this  declaration,  and  in  every  city  and  town  of^America  in  which  I 
happened  to  be. 

So  that,  my  Lord,  my  views  as  to  this  matter  are  by  no  means  new, 
nor  have  they  ever  been  disguised  in  one  single  instance.  Foreseeing 
the  possibility  that  I  might  be  so  placed,  one  day  or  another,  as  to  make 
me  a  real  actor  in  the  great  affairs  of  my  own  country,  I  beg  your  Lord- 
ship to  observe,  how  scrupulously  I  avoided  doing  anything  that  might,  in 
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such  possible  case,  operate  as  a  tie  upon  me  not  to  pursue  the  exclusive 
interests  of  my  own  country.  I  was  in  the  United  States,  the  first  time, 
eight  years.  I  saw  thousands  of  loyal  Englishmen,  amongst  whom,  I 
believe,  were  two  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  BARING;  I  saw  thousands 
of  these  persons  become  what  they  call  "  citizens  "  of  the  United  States, 
and  making  and  causing  to  be  recorded  a  solemn  declaration  to  that  effect. 
There  was  no  crime  in  this,  either  legal  or  moral ;  it  was  done  by  nume- 
rous persons,  as  worthy  as  ever  lived  in  the  world  ;  it  did  not  invalidate 
any  of  their  rights  at  home  as  English  subjects ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  Americans  received  them  with  a  greater  degree  of  cordiality;  and 
while  it  removed  many  little  obstacles  to  the  dealing  in  lands,  and  the 
carrying  on  transactions  in  commerce  and  trade  ;  and  it  also  gave  certain 
political  and  civil  rights,  which  could  not  be  enjoyed  without  it.  I  was  in 
very  considerable  business  for  eight  years ;  and  to  adopt  this  measure, 
which  others  did,  would  have  been  very  convenient  to  me,  but  I  never 
did  it ;  not  because  I  had  at  that  time  the  smallest  idea  of  its  ever  inter- 
fering, by  any  possibility,  with  the  performance  of  any  duty  towards  my 
own  country,  but  because  it  seemed  to  look  like  an  act  either  of  perfidy 
or  of  hypocrisy;  an  act,  either  of  abandoning  my  own  country  or  of 
pretending  to  abandon  it.  I  was  many  and  many  a  time  pressed  by  my 
friends  to  do  it ;  but  I  always  answered,  that  1  belonged  to  England  and 
England  partly  belonged  to  me,  and  that  I  would  never  do  any  act  which 
should  only  seem  to  say  that  I  abandoned  my  duty  or  gave  up  my  rights 
as  an  Englishman.  When  I  was  in  America  the  last  time,  circumstances 
had  very  much  changed  ;  and,  as  every  friend  there  concluded,  naturally 
enough,  that  I  must  be  sick  of  England,  I  was  still  more  pressingly  urged 
to  become  a  citizen,  as  it  is  called,  and  to  make  a  declaration,  first  of  my 
intention,  afterwards  of  the  fact,  that  /  owed  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  But  this,  however,  I  not  only  did  not  do ;  but  I 
avoided,  with  the  greatest  care,  going  near  any  person  in  public  authority. 
The  governor  of  the  State  in  which  I  resided,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  himself  when  he  came  to  New  York,  both  desired  to  see  me,  in 
order  to  show  me  a  mark  of  their  hospitality.  I  was  very  much  obliged 
to  them  ;  I  felt  the  invitation  as  an  act  of  great  goodness,  and  I  retain 
the  recollection  of  it  with  great  gratitude  towards  them  both.  But  I 
obstinately  refused  to  do  even  this,  lest  it  should  be  interpreted  into  an 
overt  act  of  preference  given  to  that  country  over  my  own  ;  and,  to  the 
gentlemen  who  came  from  New  York  to  press  me  to  go  and  see  the  Pre- 
sident, I  made  my  objection  in  something  very  near  to  the  following 
words  :  "  This  present  state  of  things  must  change  in  England  ;  I  hope 
"  to  live  to  see  that  change  ;  if  I  do  live  to  see  it,  I  shall,  by  possibility, 
"  have  something  to  say,  if  not  something  to  do,  in  the  adoption  of  mea- 
"  sures  hostile  to  the  United  States.  I  shall  be  bound  to  assist  in  enforc- 
"  ing  those  measures,  if  I  shall  deem  them  necessary  to  the  interest  and  the 
"  honour  of  England  ;  I  think  it  very  likely  that  such  necessity  may  arise  ; 
"  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  my  duty  to  take  a  part  in  that  necessity, 
"  and  it  never  shall  be  said  of  me,  that  I,  being  here  especially,  ever 
"  uttered  a  word  or  did  an  act  which  would  amount  to  a  sort  of  promise 
"  on  my  part  not  to  give  my  support  to  such  hostility."  In  his  sleeve,  I 
dare  say  he  laughed  at  me  ;  and,  if  Mr.  FEARON  had  heard  me,  he  pro- 
bably would  have  laughed  still  more,  as,  in  his  book,  he  did,  at  the  idea 
of  my  thinking  myselt  (as  he  said  I  did)  "  the  Atlas  of  England  " ;  I, 
never  having  interfered  with  Mr.  FEARON  in  any  way  whatsoever,  and  now 
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unreluctantly  leaving-  him  to  dispense  gin  upon  Holborn-hill,  while  I 
steadily  pursue  my  quiet  course,  serving  ray  constituents  and  my  country 
to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

So  that,  my  Lord,  there  never  has  been  any  disguise,  on  my  part,  with 
relation  to  this  matter.  Numerous  were  the  "  fierce  contests  "  (to  bor- 
row a  phrase  from  the  Right  Hon.  Secretary  at  War)  which  I  had  to  carry 
on,  and  especially  with  the  Scotch  and  English  and  Irish  citizenized  gen- 
tlemen, who  seemed  and  who  are  ten  thousand  times  more  bitter  against 
their  native  country  than  the  Americans  themselves.  These  renegadoes 
(as  I  used  abusively  to  call  them)  never  pronounced  the  name  of  England 
unaccompanied  with  execrations.  This  is  the  old  story :  none  are  so 
bitterly  hostile  as  deserters  :  none  so  bitterly  hostile,  none  so  unfor- 
giving, none  bear  so  deadly  a  weapon  as  deserters.  This  term  does  not 
apply  to  men  whose  wants  have  driven  them  to  America,  and  who  have, 
in  fact,  gone  thither  to  preserve  their  wives  and  families  from  starvation, 
or  from  the  loss  of  what  little  property  they  had  ;  but,  to  men  of  consi- 
derable property  it  does  apply  :  and  they  ought  to  have  remained  here,  to 
labour,  according  to  their  means,  for  the  deliverance  of  their  country. 

During  these  contests,  one  of  which  I  remember  to  have  had,  of  a 
most  fierce  character,  with  that  Mr.  MELISH,  whose  name  I  mentioned 
in  my  former  letter  ;  during  these  contests,  they  used  to  talk  in  a  very 
high  strain,  about  "equal  rights  on  the  seas";  a  doctrine  which  JEF- 
FERSON, MADISON,  and  many  others,  used  to  put  forth  as  so  much  gos- 
pel, and  in  which  they  were  backed  by  all  the  fellows,  calling  themselves 
jurisconsults,  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  To  be  sure  !  Where  are  there 
a  parcel  of  poor  weak  fellows,  in  the  whole  world,  who  do  not  want  to 
share  in  the  powers  of  a  rich  and  strong  fellow  ?  The  doctrine,  how- 
ever, is  perfectly  innoxious  without  an  attempt  to  put  it  in  practice  ;  but, 
we  must  have  been  paying  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
in  salaries  to  a  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  and  about  six  millions  of 
money  to  ambassadors,  envoys,  consuls,  and  the  like,  and  about  three 
millions  more  to  defray  the  contingent  expenses  of  their  several  offices ; 
we  must,  within  the  last  forty  years,  have  been  paying  this  enormous  sum 
of  money,  to  very  little  purpose,  if  our  Government  do  not  know  (and 
they  appear  to  know  nothing  of  the  matter),  that  this  "  American  navy" 
was,  and  is,  intended  to  be  the  heart  and  soul  of  a  combination  between 
Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  France  ;  for  pulling  down,  on  the 
first  fair  occasion,  the  power  of  Great  Britain  on  the  seas.  Nothing  can 
be  more  crafty  than  the  pretences  on  which  this  scheme  will  proceed. 
The  Americans  are  animated  by  no  ambitious  views  :  O,  no  !  They,  quiet 
innocent  souls  !  only  want  to  carry  on  their  traffic  quietly  ;  only  want,  in 
the  most  inoffensive  and  fairest  manner  possible,  to  carry  the  produce 
of  France,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  to  and  from  their  colonies, 
while  they  are  at  war  with  us !  Only  want  to  preserve  the  strictest 
neutrality  by  covering  the  property  of  our  enemies,  and  carrying  it  all 
about  the  world  !  Only  want  to  sail  in  safety  all  over  the  world,  while  our 
ships  and  goods  must  be  insured  at  an  enormously  high  rate,  being  con- 
stantly exposed  to  seizure  by  the  power,  or  powers,  that  are  at  war  with  us. 
In  short,  not  to  go  on  till  one  bursts  with  indignation  ;  only  want  very 
modestly  to  take  from  us  all  the  sources  of  our  strength  and  of  our 
wealth. 

It  is  very  plausible,  to  be  sure,  to  call  the  seas,  as  JEFFERSON,,  MADI- 
SON, and  MUNROE,  did,  "the  highway  of  nations"  ;  but,  my  Lord,  it 
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is  plausible  only  with  shallow  minds.  Very  easy  to  call  them  the  high- 
way "  ;  and,  then,  to  apply  to  it  all  the  rules  of  the  Highway-act;  hut 
not  quite  so  easy  to  make  out  any  analogy  in  the  two  cases  :  and,  above 
all  things,  not  so  easy  to  produce  any  water  Highway  ACT,  or  tell  us  of 
anybody  that  ever  had  authority  to  pass  such  an  act.  It  is  at  this  point 
where  all  such  reasoners  must  stop.  It  is  a  question  to  be  tried  by  the 
reason  of  the  case  itself;  and,  still  more,  a  question  to  be  settled  without 
any  arbiter  whatsoever  :  and,  if  there  be  any  sense  in  the  words,  "  equal 
right  on  the  seas,"  they  mean  neither  more  nor  less,  than  this,  that  every 
nation  is  to  have  a  right  in  just  and  due  proportion  to  its  power. 

To  give  your  Lordship  an  idea  of  the  foaming  rage  of  rny  opponents, 
when  I  used  to  talk  in  this  strain,  is  quite  out  of  my  power ;  but,  when 
they  used  to  ask  this  question  ?  "  Why  should  not  we  have  a  navy  as  well 
as  you."  I  used  to  answer,  "  Why  should  not  your  country  be  an  island 
"  as  well  as  mine?  Why  are  not  you  an  ancient  people,  instead  of  being 
"  a  parcel  of  colonists  planted  by  England  ?  "  But  my  great  question 
always  was,  "  What  do  you  want  a  navy  for  ?  "  They  did  not  dare  say, 
"  Iv  humble  England"  for  that  would  have  been  my  argument  for  put- 
ting a  stop  to  it ;  and  then,  giving  them  no  time  for  deliberation,  I  used 
to  proceed  :  "  You  have  been  very  happy  for  a  hundred  years  without 
"  any  navy  at  all ;  and  you  may  continue  so  if  you  like  for  a  thousand  years 
"  longer  ;  whereas,  if  you  attempt  to  rival  England,  or  to  plot  against 
"  her  with  the  despots  of  Europe,  however  you  may  embarrass  her  for 
"a  little,  she  will  finally  beat  you,  and  break  up  your  Union.  You  do 
"  not  want  cannons  and  ball-cartridge  to  carry  on  commerce  with.  Go 
"on,  however,  till  we  have  beaten  our  boroughmongers :  then  sell  your 
"  ships  to  us  second-hand,  or  turn  them  into  the  carriers  of  flour  or  of 
"  blubber." 

This  has  been  invariably  the  language  which  I  have  held  upon  this 
subject.     Mr.  STANLEY'S  mind  must   be  so   occupied,   at  present,  in  his 
capacity  of  tit  he -war -minister,  so  occupied  with  causing  "  the  oblations 
of  the  faithful"  to  be  collected  by  means  of  the  bayonet,  that  it  may 
seem  unreasonable  to  draw  his  attention  to  other  matters  ;  otherwise,  I 
would  remind  him,  that,  at  the  opening  of  the  election  at  PRESTON,  in  the 
spring  of  1826,  I  said,    if  I  were   Minister  of  England,  it   should  not 
be  many  months  before  I  would  put  a  stop  to  the  increase  of  the  Ameri- 
can navy.     At  a  lecture  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  in  London,  in  the 
winter  of  1830,  I,  in  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  great  and 
noble  navy  of  England,  adverted  to  the  navy  in  America,  and   told  my 
hearers,  that,  first  or  last,  ive  must  have  tofyht  that,  and  all  the  Euro- 
pean combination  that  it  would  draw  about  it ;    whereupon  there  was  one 
man,  out  of  twelve  hundred  men,  who  hissed  me ;   and  that  one  man  was 
a  Mr.  BOWRING,  who,  for  what  reason  God  only  knows,  is  called  a  Doctor. 
Doctor  means  a  learned  man,  which  I  suppose  this  Doctor  is ;  in  physic, 
in  divinity,  in  ecclesiastical  law,  he  may  be  learned  ;  but  of  foreign  politics 
the  poor  Doctor  knows  no  more  than  the  little  black-faced  printer's  boy 
who  will  wash  the  types,  by  the  means  of  which  this  letter  to  your  Lord- 
ship will  be  printed.     When  we  are  talking  about  national  interests,  we 
must  totally  divest  ourselves  of  all  private  feelings  and  personal  consi- 
derations ;  and  the  only  question  fora  statesman  to  put  to  himself  is  this  : 
"  What  is  most  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom, 
"  conjointly  with  the  preservation  or  restoration  of  the  power  of  the  coun  • 
"  try  in  the  world  ?  "     Having  ascertained,  or  arrived  at  a  fixed  opinion 
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in  answer  to  this  question,  all  that  he  has  to  do  is  to  adopt  measures  ac- 
cordingly, to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  Were  I  allowed  to  reason  other- 
wise, I  having  anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  should  hesitate  very  long-, 
should  be  very  squeamish  about  adopting  measures  relative  to  the  United 
States  and  its  navy  :  should  recollect  my  numerous  friends  there  ;  should 
have  some  scruples  about  endangering  the  existence  of  a  political  com- 
pact, attended  with  so  much  social  happiness.  But,  when  a  question 
arises,  in  which  the  happiness  and  permanent  greatness  of  my  own  coun- 
try are  concerned,  I  must  dismiss  all  these  from  my  mind  ;  and  if  I  do 
not,  I  am  a  traitor  to  the  land  that  gave  me  birth,  and  to  which  I  owe 
the  manifest  risking  of  my  life,  if  its  happiness  and  safety  demand  it. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  on  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to 
the  Americans  for  giving  me  shelter  from  the  claws  of  SIDMOUTH  and 
CASTLEREAGH.  In  the  first  place,  I  neither  asked,  nor  received,  any  par. 
ticular  favour  at  their  hands.  I  landed  there  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions, and  of  treaties  existing  with  my  own  country.  While  I  remained 
there  I  owed  a  temporary  allegiance  to  the  State;  and  I  obeyed  its  laws 
accordingly.  It  had  no  right  to  demand  from  me  any  other  species  of  al- 
legiance or  obedience  :  it  demanded  no  other,  and  no  other  did  I  yield,  or 
profess  to  yield.  From  hundreds  of  individuals,  indeed,  I  received  kind- 
ness which  created  claims  of  gratitude  on  me.  These  claims  I  did  not 
overlook,  and  have  not  overlooked ;  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  satisfy 
them,  first,  by  introducing  the  field  culture  of  the  Swedish  turnip,  a  pro- 
digious benefit  to  the  whole  country,  and  which  I  did  with  a  degree  of  zeal 
and  diligence  as  great  as  if  all  the  farms  in  the  country  had  been  my  own  ; 
second,  I  wrote,  for  the  climate  of  the  United  States  alone,  a  book  on 
gardening,  which  I  published  here  in  England,  and  sent  the  edition  over 
to  NEW  YORK  ;  and  at  a  price  which  prevented  the  possibility  of  my  gain- 
ing a  farthing  by  the  book,  to  which  book  1  prefixed  a  dedication  to  one  of 
the  kindest  of  my  neighbours,  in  which  dedication  I  expressed  the  grate- 
ful motives  which  had  led  me  to  write  the  book,  and  which  dedication  the 
scoundrel  booksellers  in  America,  who  reprinted  the  book,  had  the  base- 
ness to  omit ;  the  names  of  which  booksellers  I  have  forgotten,  or  I  would 
stick  them  into  this  letter,  which  will  be  sure  to  be  read  from  one  end  of 
their  country  to  the  other.  Besides  this,  owing  to  the  very  unjust  copy- 
right law  of  the  United  States,  /  can  secure  no  copy-right  there,  while 
Americans  (on  Poulett  Thomson's  principles  of  free  trade},  though  liv- 
ing at  home,  can  secure  their  copy-rights  here  !  By-the-by,  POULETT 
THOMSON  was  got  in  for  Manchester  by  one  Dyer ;  or,  at  least,  Dyer  pro- 
posed him  at  the  hustings.  This  Dyer  is  an  American  by  birth,  and  not 
a  denizen  here  ;  or  was  not  at  the  time  of  the  election.  He  is  a  patentee 
of  a  car  ding-machine,  and  he  can  secure  the  patent  in  America ;  but, 
an  Englishman  could  not  do  it;  though  an  American,  discovering  a 
thing  in  America,  can  secure  a  patent  for  it  here.  This  is  the  true  "  re- 
ciprocity system."  In  consequence  of  this  law,  my  books  are  all  repub- 
lished  there ;  and  I  have  now  in  my  left-hand,  a  copy  of  my  "  French 
Grammar,"  published  in  stereotype,  at  NEW  YORK,  in  the  year  that  lias 
just  expired.  I  do  not  complain  of  Mr.  DOYLE,  who  has  sent  forth  this 
edition  ;  for  if  he  had  not  done  it  somebody  else  would  ;  probably  it  has 
been  done,  long  ago,  by  three  or  four  booksellers  in  the  United  States  ; 
this,  that  I  mention,  being  a  new  edition.  It  I  had  citizenized  myself, 
when  I  was  in  that  country,  /  should  now  have  had  the  power  of  securing 
all  my  copyrights  there ;  and,  probably,  here  is  a  loss  of  five  hundred  a 
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year  for  the  last  seven  years,  and  for  many  years  yet  to  come.  This  I 
knew,  your  Lordship  will  please  to  observe,  while  I  was  there.  This, 
therefore,  is  another  great  sacrifice  of  interest  which  I  have  made,  rather 
than  suffer  one  particle  to  be  deducted  from  my  claim  to  retain,  morally 
as  well  as  legally,  my  whole  unbroken  character  of  Englishman. 

Therefore,  your  Lordship  will  be  perfectly  satisfied,  that  I  owe  neither 
allegiance  nor  moral  obligation  to  any  portion  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  owe  great  regard  to  my  numerous  friends  there ;  but,  as  I 
observed  before,  that  must  weigh  not  a  feather  when  put  in  the  balance 
against  the  interests  and  honour  of  my  country.  I  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  country  will  be  too  wise  and  too  just  to  contemplate  any  at- 
tempt hostile  to  our  undoubted  right  to  maritime  dominion ;  and  I  hope 
that  the  Government  here  will  become  too  wise  and  too  just  to  continue 
to  squander  our  resources  in  NOVA  SCOTIA  and  CANADA,  under  the  vain 
pretence  of  defending  those  beggarly  countries  against  the  Americans, 
but  in  reality,  to  keep  up  great  numbers  of  persons  to  feed  upon  English 
taxes  :  I  hope  that  the  two  Governments  will  be  thus  wise  and  thus  just; 
but,  if  contrary  to  those  hopes,  the  American  Government  should  perse- 
vere in  its  present  manifest  hostile  designs,  I  will,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned and  can  go,  exert  myself  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  not  only  to 
thwart  those  designs,  but  to  destroy  the  existence  of  ihe  means  on  which 
the  designs  are  founded. 

Such  are  my  opinions  and  my  views  with  regard  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the  CAROLINIAN  resistance, 
which  will,  in  all  probability,  end  as  the  Pennsylvanian  resistance,  to  the 
excise-laws  ended  ;  namely,  the  general  Government  will  obtain  a  seem- 
ing obedience  from  the  resisters  ;  and  will  then  repeal  the  unjust  and 
partial  taxes  which  have  caused  the  resistance.  But,  this  event  will  suf- 
ficiently prove  to  all  statesmen  but  our  own,  that,  if  this  kingdom  ever 
experience  danger  from  that  American  navy  (which  is  manifestly  intended 
to  be  the  soul  of  the  maritime  combination  against  us)  the  fault  will  not 
be  in  the  Americans,  but  in  the  Government  of  this  kingdom  itself. 

I  am, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obedient 

And  most  humble  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 


P  O  P  A  Y.* 


(Political  Register,  August,  1833.) 


Bolt-court,  I5lh  August,  1833. 

THIS  affair  is  now  come  to  a  close.     The  minutes  of  evidence,  taken 
before  the  Committee,  together  with  the  report  of  the  Committee,  are 

*  The  affair  of  Popay  occurred  in  the  first  session  of  Mr.  COBBETT'S  return  to 
Parliament.,  tlt  was  a  discovery  of  a  Spy  in  the  employ  of  Government,  and,  as 
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now  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  before  the  public,  any  man 
of  whom  has  a  right  to  put  into  print,  the  whole,  or  any  part,  of  these 
minutes,  or  of  this  report.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  republish  the 
whole  in  this  work  of  mine.  It  consists  of  a  hundred  and  eighty-two 
folio  pages,  exclusive  of  the  report  and  the  petition  on  which  the  Commit- 
tee was  founded.  I  will  publish  the  whole  of  the  evidence  by  degrees, 
week  after  week,  as  I  have  room,  beginning  with  a  part  of  the  Register  of 
next  week  ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  I  wish  to  lay  before  the  public,  a  sort 
of  summing  up  of  the  whole  ;  and  that  I  shall  do  under  the  name  and 
form  of  a  report,  such  as  I  would  have  laid  before  the  House,  if  I  could 
have  had  my  wish.  I  am  not  presumptuous  enough  to  say,  that  my 
judgment,  in  this  respect,  or  in  any  respect,  ought  to  be  put  in  competi- 
tion with  that  of  twenty  other  gentlemen,  each  of  whom  of  much  greater 
experience  than  I  can  pretend  to ;  but,  having  laid  before  my  readers  the 
report  which  they  agreed  on,  I  have  a  clear  right  to  lay  before  those  same 
readers,  such  a  report  as  it  appeared  to  me  proper  to  make,  asking  no  one 
to  give  a  preference  to  that  which,  in  my  judgment,  would  have  been  pro- 
per. Besides,  I  lay  the  minutes  of  evidence  before  my  readers  ;  or  shall 
do  it  as  fast  as  I  can.  I  request  them  to  read  with  attention  the  whole  of 
the  evidence  as  fast  as  they  get  it ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  I  give,  in  the 
summing  up,  not  my  reasonings',  not  my  own  observations;  not  any 
commentary,  interpretation,  or  construction  ;  but  I  fairly  take  extracts 
from  the  evidence  itself,  leaving  every  reader  to  form  his  own  judgment 
upon  that  evidence. 

I  repeat  here  that  which  I  have  said  with  regard  to  this  affair  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end ;  namely,  that  I  have  a  rooted  hatred  to  this  police 
establishment ;  that  I  hate  it,  because  it  is  of  foreign  growth,  and  because 
it  is  French;  that  I  hate  it  because  it  really  tears  up  the  Government; 
that  good-natured  Government,  that  gentle,  that  confiding,  that  neigh- 
bourly and  friendly  Government,  under  which  I  was  born,  and  under 
which  my  forefathers  lived.  Whether  this  hatred  be  well  or  ill  founded, 
it  is  real,  and  it  must  have  an  influence  on  my  mind  in  every  thing  relat- 
ing to  this  matter.  Most  of  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  Committee  might 
be  under  the  influence  of  no  such  prejudice  :  they  might,  on  the  contrary, 
deem  this  establishment  necessary  to  the  peace  of  the  Metropolis,  although 
they  might  lament  that  necessity.  This  great  difference  in  the  prevailing 
bent  of  our  minds,  would  naturally  produce  a  difference  equally  great  in 
the  conclusions  to  which  we  should  come.  While,  therefore,  I  impute  not 
the  smallest  degree  of  blame  to  those  who  differ  from  me  in  regard  to 
those  conclusions,  I  only  claim  the  right  of  laying  my  own  before  the 
public,  through  the  same  channel  that  I  have  already  laid  theirs.  There 
is  this  little  difference  on  my  side.  The  other  members  of  the  Committee 
were  members  of  other  Committees  at  the  same  time.  Sir  ROBERT  PEEL, 
for  instance,  and  Mr.  ESTCOURT,  were,  I  believe,  each  of  them,  members 
of  two,  or  three  or  four,  other  Committees,  that  were  all  sitting  at  the 
same  hours  that  our  Committee  was,  or  pretty  nearly  the  same.  This  wras 
more  or  less  the  case  with  every  member  of  the  Committee  except  myself. 
Even  the  chairman  was  obliged  to  be  absent  twice ;  a  part  of  two  of  the 

it  casts  a  strong  light  on  the  character  of  Police  Establishments,  we  give  here  the 
Report  which  Mr.  COBBETT  proposed  to  the  House  of  Commons'  Committee,  but 
which  was  not  adopted  by  the  Committee.  The  Report  to  the  House,  and  the 
evidence,  are  entitled  "  Petition  of  Frederick  Young  and  others." — ED. 
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sitting's.     Therefore,  the  other  mombers   could  not  pay  that  attention  to 
the  matter  which  I  did  ;   for,  I  was  never  absent  from  any  one  sitting1,  and 
never  one  minute  out  of  the  room  during1  one  sitting*.     I  was  called  away 
by  none  of  those  duties  which  called  other  members  away  ;  and,  if  I  ne- 
glected my  duty  in  this  case,   I  should  have  justly  exposed  myself  to  the 
censure  of  the  people  at  large,  and  particularly  of  the  petitioners.     Some 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  might  wish,  and  very  laudably  wish,  the 
result  to  be  different  from  what  it  was ;  but,  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  I 
perceived  in  no  one  any  desire  whatsoever,  to  stifle  the  truth,  or  to  do  any 
thing1  riot  consistent  with  the  strictest  impartiality.     I  differed  with  the 
majority  upon  the  subject  of  printing1,  in  an  appendix  to  the  Report,  the 
written  reports  of  POPAY  ;  but,  I  impute  to  them  no  improper  motive  for 
their  differing  in  opinion  with  me  upon  this  point;  and,  in  conclusion  of 
this  introduction,  I  beg1  my  readers  to  receive  from  me  an  assurance,  that 
every  thing1  was  fair,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  on  the  part  of  this 
whole  Committee  ;  and  I  really  deem  it  one  of  the  most  fortunate  circum- 
stances of  my  life-time,  that  the  petitioners  deemed  me  a  person  fit  to  be 
intrusted  with  their  petition.     I  have  now  only  to  add  the  names  of  the 
petitioners,  with  this  observation,   that  I  trust,  that  the  people  will  here 
see  a  proof  of  the  value  of  the  riyht  of  petition  ;  and,  that  they  will  never 
suffer  their  indignation  and  disgust,   however  natural,  to  induce  them  to 
be  slack  in  exercising  this  invaluable  right.     Sometimes  petitions  seem  to 
be  disregarded ;  but  they  have  always  their  weight,  if  their  contents  be 
true,  and  their  prayers  reasonable.     Disgust  is  but  too  frequently  a  na- 
tural feeling  in  our  present  situation  ;  but,  whenever  disgust  is  pleaded 
as  a  ground  for  inaction,  it  is  not  disgust  in  reality,  but  a  want  of  public 
spirit,  which,  however,  thank  God,  is  not  yet  extinguished  in  England ; 
but  which  is  still  felt  to  that  extent  which  will,  in  due  time,  and  by  peace- 
able means,  make  a  suitable  impression  on  those  who  govern,  and  pro- 
duce, in  the  end,  a  restoration  of  that  freedom  and  that  happiness  which 
so  much  national  virtue  and  such  matchless  industry  so  well  deserve.  The 
petitioners  in  this  case,  were  all,  except  one,  working  men  ;  and  that  one 
a  gentleman  of  real  property,  become  such  by  a  life  of  industry  and  care. 
The  first  thing  that  I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  was,  whether  the  petition- 
ers got  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  ;  and,  having  ascertained 
that  fact,   I  was  not  at  all  afraid  to  rely  upon  their  word.     A  set  of  men 
more  frank,  more  undisguised,  more  free  to  confess,  even  their  own  indis- 
cretions (if  they  might  be  called  such),  I  never  saw  in  my  life;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  whole  of  the   Committee   must  have  entertained  the  same 
opinion  of  their  character  and  conduct.     Their  names  and  places  of  abode 
were  as  follows  : 

JAMES  BURRELL  BROWN,  shoemaker,  No.  9,  East-street,  Walworth. 

JAMES  PRICE,  shoemaker,  No.  2,  Park-place,  Walworth. 

FREDERICK  YOUNG,  braid-maker,    No.    2,  Richmond-place,  East-street, 

Walworth. 

JOHN  SIMPSON,  cooper.  &c.,  Elm  Cottage,  Camberwe'l. 
SHEM  SHELLEY,  carpenter,  George-street,  Camberwell. 
THOMAS    DEAN,    clerk,    Waterloo-street,    Hour-Glass-lane,  Walworth- 

common. 

WILLIAM  WOODFORD,  carpenter,  No.  1,  George-street,  Camberwell. 
HENRY  HERSEE,  builder,  East-street,  Walworth. 
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WILLIAM  RUSSELL  COLLINS,  chair-maker,  No.  65,  Brandon-street,  Wai- 
worth. 

JOHN  FREDERICK  YOUNG,  copper-smith,  No.  2,  Richmond-street,  East- 
street,  Walworth. 

REPORT. 

The  select  Committee,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matter  of  the  peti- 
tion of  Frederick  Young  and  others,  of  Walworth  and  Camberwell,  com- 
plaining that  policemen  are  employed  as  spies,  and  praying  that  the  peo- 
ple may  not  be  taxed  to  maintain  those  spies,  have,  upon  the  said  matter, 
agreed  to  the  following  Report. 


Paragraph  1.  Your  Committee,  which  was  appointed  by  the  House  on 
the  1st  of  July,  having  met  on  the  3rd,  and  chosen  a  chairman  and  sum- 
moned most  of  the  petitioners  to  appear  as  witnesses,  met  again  on  the 
5th,  and  proceeded  in  the  inquiry,  and  again  for  the  same  purpose  on  the 
8th,  10th,  12th,  17th,  19th,  22nd,  and  23rd  ;  on  which  last  day  they  con- 
cluded their  examination  of  the  witnesses  ;  and,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings,  your  Committee  have  fir?t  to  state,  that  the 
petition,  into  the  matter  of  which  they  were  appointed  to  inquire,  was  in 
the  following  words,  to  wit : 

To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled. 

The  Petition  of  the  undersigned  inhabitants  of  Camberwell  and  Walworth,  being 
Members  of  a  Political  Union  in  those  villages, 

Humbly  showeth, 

That  one  William  S.  Popay  became  a  member  of  their  Union  about  fifteen 
months  ago  ;  that  he  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Union,  which  was  called  a 
Class  of  the  National  Political  Union  of  the  Working  Classes  ;  that  he  used  to 
urge  the  members  of  the  Union  to  use  stronger  language  than  they  did  in  their 
resolutions  and  other  papers,  which  he  sometimes  altered  with  his  own  pen,  in 
order  to  introduce  such  stronger  language ;  that  in  his  conversation  with  one  of 
your  petitioners  particularly,  he  railed  against  the  Government,  damned  the 
Ministers  for  villains,  and  said  he  would  expel  them  from  the  earth  ;  that  he 
told  one  of  your  petitioners  that  he  should  like  to  establish  a  shooting  gallery, 
and  wanted  some  of  them  to  learn  the  use  of  the  broad-sword,  and  did  give  one 
lesson  of  the  broad-sword  to  one  of  your  petitioners  ;  that  he  subscribed  to- 
wards the  expense  of  providing  a  banner ;  that  he  subscribed  for  music  at  a 
meeting  of  the  working  classes  at  Kennington  Common,  held  for  the  purpose  of 
petitioning  against  the  flogging  of  soldiers  ;  that  he  attended  and  took  an  active 
part  in  a  procession  of  the  working-classes  to  Copenhagen  House  in  July  last,  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  French  revolution,  when  he  walked  among  the 
foremost,  arm-in-arm  with  one  of  your  petitioners,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Union  ;  that  in  or  about  the  month  of  August  last  he  went  with  one  of  your 
petitioners  and  other  persons  to  visit  a  class  of  the  Political  Union  at  Richmond, 
when  he  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket  the  expenses  of  the  day,  making  the  division 
u.ud  settlement  at  i.ight,  though  the  day  be  ore  he  had  represented  himsdf  to  thU 
petitioner  as  so  poor  as  not  to  have  the  means  of  getting  food  for  his  family ; 
that  he  used  to  take  notes  of  the  speeches  made  at  the  divers  meetings;  that  in 
the  last  autumn  he  walked  ia  procession  w  ith  one  of  your  petitioners  at  the  fune- 
ral of  Thomas  Hardy,  and  that  while  the  procession  was  moving  on,  this  your 
petitioner  perceiving  several  men  whom  he  knew  to  be  policemen  disguised  in 
private  clothes,  he  noticed  this,  with  marks  of  indignation,  to  Popay,  who  told 
him  to  "  hush,"  and  used  every  effort  to  restrain  him  from  speaking  aloud  ;  that 
while  the  oration  was  making  over  the  grave,  Popay  placed  himself  on  a  tomb- 
stone, and  took  notes  of  what  was  said ;  that  he  constantly  represented  himself 
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as  in  a  state  of  great  poverty  and  misery,  and  thereby  got  himself  and  his  wife 
into  the  houses  of  some  of  your  petitioners,  and  received  food  and  drink  and 
entertainment  from  them ;  that  he  represented  himself  as  having  been  deprived 
of  his  due  by  some  persons  in  authority,  and  as  having  been  brought  to  misery 
from  such  cause,  and  his  tales  of  woe  to  some  of  your  petitioners  and  their  wives 
were  such  as  to  bring  tears  in  their  eyes;  that  he  generally  carried  a  bag  or 
portfolio  with  him,  representing  himself  as  an  unfortunate  person,  picking  up 
his  bread  by  miniature  and  landscape  drawing  or  painting;  that  he  enrolled 
himself  in  the  Union  class  under  the  name,  first,  of  A.  B.,  and  afterwards  under 
the  name  of  *'  Pearce,"  alleging  that  he  declined  using  his  real  name,  lest  his 
respectable  connexions,  amongst  whom  he  named  Alderman  Wilson,  might  be 
offended  if  they  knew  that  he  belonged  to  a  Political  Union ;  that  all  this  time, 
wholly  unknown  to  your  petitioners,  he  belonged  to  the  "  police,"  having  en- 
tered that  service  about  twenty- two  months  ago  ;  that  he  wore  the  uniform  for 
about  four  or  five  months,  and  was  stationed  on  what  is  called  a  "  beat,"  at 
Brixton;  that  at  the  end  of  those  four  or  five  months,  or  thereabouts,  he  ceased 
to  wear  the  uniform ;  that  he  was  further  promoted  about  a  month  ago  to  be 
a  deputy-inspector,  and  is  now  acting  as  such  at  Park  House,  Park-place ,  Wai- 
worth  ;  that  he  was  amongst  the  people  at  Calthorpe-street  meeting,  dressed  in 
common  private  clothes,  and  was  there  seen  and  spoken  to  by  one  of  your  peti- 
tioners ;  that  in  or  about  the  month  of  February  last,  some  of  your  petitioners 
had  heard  that  he  belonged  to  the  police;  that  they  found  him  at  the  house  of 
one  of  your  petitioners,  and  charged  him  with  the  fact,  which  he  most  positively 
and  vehemently  denied  to  be  true ;  that  G.  Furzey  was  the  man  who  first  made 
the  discovery  of  this  important  fact,  and  that  this  same  George  Furzey  went, 
along  with  two  others  of  your  petitioners,  and  preferred  the  charge  against  him. 
That  your  petitioners  are  men  faithful  to  their  allegiance,  and  laborious  in  then- 
lives;  that  they  contemplate  with  indignation  the  fact  that  they  are  compelled 
to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  spies,  under  pretence  of  their  being  persons  em- 
ployed for  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  and  the  protection  of  their  property  and 
their  lives  ;  while  the  business  of  this  man  evidently  was  to  delude  the  thought- 
less into  the  commission  of  crimes,  to  bring  misery  upon  their  wives  and  fami- 
lies, and  themselves  to  deaths  ignominious.  That  some  of  your  petitioners  have 
frequently  seen  those  whom  they  knew  to  be  policemen  disguised  in  clothing  of 
various  descriptions ;  sometimes  in  the  garb  of  gentlemen,  sometimes  in  that  of 
tradesmen  or  artisans,  sometimes  in  sailors'  jackets,  and  sometimes  in  plough- 
men's frocks.  That  thus  feeling  themselves  living  amongst  spies  seeking  their 
lives,  and  sorely  feeling  the  taxes  heaped  upon  them  for  the  maintenance  of  those 
spies,  they  make  this  appeal  to  your  honourable  House,  and  implore  you  to  be 
pleased  to  make  inquiry  into  the  matter,  being  willing  and  ready  to  come  for- 
ward with  proof  of  all  the  facts  that  they  have  stated ;  and  beg  leave  to  express 
at  the  same  time  an  anxious  hope  that  the  result  of  such  inquiry  will  be  some 
act  of  your  honourable  House  to  afford  them  and  their  families  and  fellow-sub- 
jects protection  against  such  wrongs  and  such  perils  for  the  future. 
And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

Par.  2.  Your  Committee,  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  an  investigation  of  which  has  been  committed  to  their  charge, 
and  knowing-  the  anxiety  of  the  House  to  do  justice  at  all  times,  and,  in 
this  particular  case,  to  give  contentment  to  the  people,  and  to  remove 
from  their  minds  all  cause  of  alarm  ;  and,  considering,  moreover,  the 
effect  which  the  result  of  this  inquiry  may  probably  have  in  securing  wil- 
ling obedience  to  the  laws  in  the  Metropolis  and  in  exciting,  throughout 
the  kingdom,  confidence  in  the  House,  and  respect  for  his  Majesty's 
Government;  your  Committee,  thus  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  duties 
imposed  upon  them,  have  spared  neither  time  nor  attention  in  their  en- 
deavours fully  to  discharge  those  duties. 

Par.  3.  To  this  end  your  Committee  have  summoned  to  appear  before 
them,  as  witnesses,  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  petitioners;  namely,  Frederick 
B.  Young,  John  B.  Young,  John  Simpson,  Shem  Shelley,  William 
Woodtbrd,  Henry  Hersee,  William  R.  Collins,  James  B.  Brown,  and 
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James  Price ;  and,  as  having  been  pointed  out  by  these  petitioners  to  give 
evidence  in  support  of  their  allegations,  Michael  M' Henry,  Charles  Parr, 
Jonathan  Hawkins,  George  Hawkins,  William  H.  Sturges,  James  Parker, 
and  George  Fortzer ;  and,  in  behalf  of  the  police,  your  Committee  have 
received  the  evidence  of  William  S.  Popay,  of  the  superintendant,  Andrew 
M'Lean,  of  the  police  commissioners,  Charles  Rowan,  and  Richard 
Mayne,  and  of  Mr.  Phillips,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department.  Besides  this  oral  testimony,  your  Committee  have  caused 
to  be  laid  before  them,  the  written  reports,  forty-nine  in  number,  made 
by  Popay  to  the  superintendant  M'Lean,  communicated  by  him  to  the 
commissioners,  submitted  by  the  commissioners  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  by  them  delivered  to  your  Committee,  along*  with  three  other  written 
reports  from  officers  of  the  police  appertaining  to  districts  in  Middlesex. 
Par.  4.  The  petition  above  recited,  contains  matter  which  your  Com- 
mittee conceive  may  be  conveniently  considered  under  eighteen  distinct 
heads,  the  sixteen  first  of  which,  relating  more  especially  to  Popay  and  to 
the  manner  of  his  being  employed,  and  the  two  last,  to  complaints  of  a 
more  general  character,  and  relating  to  things  of  more  extensive  effect ; 
each  head  containing  a  distinct  allegation,  and  the  allegations  being  as 
follows  : 

I.  That,  during  nearly  twelve  months,  William  S.  Popay,  while  being 

a  policeman,  went  about  in  a  dress  different  from  that  of  the 
police,  and  got  acquainted  with  the  petitioners  as  being  not  at  all 
connected  with  the  police. 

II.  That,  at  the  end  of  about  a  year,  and  sometime  in  the  month  of 
February  last,    he  was  discovered  and  detected   by  some  of  the 
petitioners,  amongst  whom  was   George  Furzey  (lately  tried  and 
acquitted  at  the  Old  Bailey),  the  man  who  first  made  the  charge  ; 
and  that  Popay  denied  the  fact,  in  the  presence  of  five  of  the 
petitioners. 

III.  That,  very  shortly  after  this  his  detection,  he  ceased  to  wear  pri- 
vate clothes ;  that  is  to  say,  clothes  such  as  are  worn  by  persons 
in  private  life;  that  he  now  openly  resumed  the  policeman's  uni- 
form, and  that  he  was  almost  immediately  promoted  to  be  a  clerk, 
and  very  soon  after  to  be  a  deputy-inspector,  or  sergeant. 

IV.  That,  during  the  above-mentioned  space  of  nearly  a  year,  he  be- 

came, and  continued  to  be,  a  member  of  the  National  Political 
Union  of  the  Working  Classes  ;  and  that  he  attended  their  meet- 
ings accordingly. 

V.  That  he  was  enrolled  in  their  lists,  first  under  the  name  of  A.  B. 
and  afterwards  under  the  name  of  Pearce ;  and  he  gave  as  a 
reason  for  such  fictitious  enrolment,  that,  by  the  use  of  his  own 
name  in  the  lists,  he  might  possibly  give  offence  to  his  respectable 
connexions,  amongst  whom  he  mentioned  Mr.  Alderman  Wilson. 

VI.  That,  the  better  to  disguise  his  real   calling,  he   pretended  to  get 

his  living  by  miniature  painting  or  drawing  of  landscapes ;  and 
that  he  carried  a  portfolio,  or  sometimes  a  bag,  about  with  him, 
under  that  pretence. 

VII.  That,  he  took  a  zealous  part  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Union, 
and  that  he  walked  arm-in-arm  with  one  of  the  petitioners,  in  a 
procession  to  Copenhagen  House,  in  the  month  of  July,  1832,  to 

VOL.  vi.  u  u 
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celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  last  French  Revolution  ;  and 
that,  to  show  his  joy  on  account  of  the  event,  he  was  not  behind 
the  most  zealous. 

VIII.  That,  tometime  after  the  procession  to  Copenhag-en  House,  lie 
walked  arm-in-arm  in  the  procession  to  Hardy's  funeral  ;  and  that 
he  stood  upon  a  tomb-stone  at  the  interment,  and  took  notes  of 
Mr.  Thelwall's  oration. 

IX.  That  he  suggested  to  one  of  the  petitioners,  that  it  would  be  de- 

sirous (o  establish  a  shooting1-  gallery,  and  wanted  to  teach  some 
of  them  the  broad -sword  exercise,  and  gave  a  lesson  to  one  of 
them. 

X.  That  he  subscribed  towards  a  banner  and  music  for  the  use  of  the 
Union,  and  went  with  the  Union  to  Kennington-common,  to  pe- 
tition against  the  flogging  of  soldiers. 

XI.  That,  in  the  month  of  August  last,  he  went  with  one  of  the  peti- 

tioners and  other  persons  to  visit  a  class  of  the  Political  Union  at 
Richmond,  when  he  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket  the  whole  of  the 
expenses  of  the  party  for  the  day,  making  the  division  and  settle- 
ment at  night,  though  the  day  before  he  represented  himself  to 
one  of  the  petitioners  as  so  poor  as  not  to  have  the  means  of 
getting  food  for  his  family. 

XII.  That  he  used  to  take  notes  of  speeches  made  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Union. 

XIII.  That  he  used  to  urge  the  members  of  the  Union  to  use  stronger 
language  than  they  did  in  their  resolutions  and  other  papers,  which 
he  sometimes  altered  with  his  own  pen,  in  order  to  introduce  such 
stronger  language. 

XIV.  That  in  his  conversation  with  one  of  the  petitioners  in  particular, 
he  railed  against  the  Government,  damned  the  Ministers  for  vil- 
lains, and  said  he  would  expel  them  from  the  earth. 

XV.  That  he  constantly  represented   himself  as  in  a  state  of  great 
poverty  and  misery,  and  thereby  got  himself  and  his  wife  into  the 
houses  of  some  of  the  petitioners,  and  received   food  and  drink 
and  entertainment  from  them,  representing  himself  at  the  same 
time  as  having  been  deprived  of  his   bread  by  some  persons  in 
authority. 

XVI.  That  he  was  amongst  the  people  at  the  Calthorpe-street    Meet- 
ing, and  was  there  seen  and  spoken  to  by  one  of  the  petitioners  ; 
and  that  lie  was  then  dressed  in  private  clothes. 

XVII.  That  the  petitioners  feel  that  they  live  amongst  spies,  seeking 
their  lives. 

XVIII.  That  the  petitioners  are  compelled  to  pay  for  the  maintenance 
of  those  spies,  under  the  pretence  that  they  are  employed  for  the 
protection  of  their  property  and  their  lives. 

Par.  5.  Your  Committee  having  thus  stated  the  allegations  contained 
in  the  petition,  would  proceed,  now,  to  lay  before  the  House  a  summary 
of  the  evidence  in  support  of  each  allegation,  and  also  of  that  which  was 
adduced  on  the  other  side  ;  but  before  they  enter  upon  this  summary,  they 
have  to  observe  that,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  power,  they  granted  to 
Popay  every  indulgence  and  advantage ;  that  a  manuscript  copy  of  the 
evidence  of  the  petitioners  was  permitted  to  be  furnished  to  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  even  before  that  evi- 
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clence  was  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  Committee,  and  that 
Popay  himself  had  been  informed  of  the  nature  of  this  evidence  previous 
to  his  coming-  before  the  Committee;  that  the  petitioners  had  given  their 
evidence  on  the  5.  and  on  the  8.  ;  that  Popay  came  before  the  Committee, 
for  the  first  time,  on  the  10.,  and  that  it  appears,  from  the  following- 
evidence  given  by  him,  on  that  day,  that  he  had  been  with  Commis- 
sioner Mayne  on  the  9.,  and  had  conversed  with  him,  and  had  been  ques- 
tioned and  cautioned  by  him  relative  to  the  inquiry  before  the  Committee, 
and  particularly  £fe  to  the  pistol,  which  had  not  been  mentioned  in  the 
petition,  and  only  in  the  evidence,  a  copy  of  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

1704.  Since  this  petition  has  been  presented  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Cobbett,  have 
you  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Mr.  M'Lean,  your  superintendant,  with  re- 
ference to  the  circumstances  detailed  in  the  petition,  before  to-day  ? — 1  have  re- 
peatedly called  on  Mr.  M'Lean,  in  order  to  induce  the  commissioners  to  take 
some  active  steps  towards  the  redeeming  of  rny  character;  I  called  on  him  when 
the  letter  appeared  in  the  True  Sun,  for  the  commissioners  to  allow  me  to  pro- 
secute.    I  have  called  on  Mr.  M'Lean  to  know  what  was  to  be  done.     I  drew  out 
a  string  of  questions,  which  I  submitted  to  the  commissioners  last  Monday  week, 
begging  that  they  might  be  submitted  to  you,  and  that  you  would  put  these 
questions  to  the  witnesses  here,  to  elucidate  the  truth.     1  think  I  have  seen  the 
commissioners  three  times.     I  was  directed  not  to  request  an  interview  with  the 
commissioners  at  this  particular  time,  for  fear  it  should  be  whispered  that  there 
was  any  collusion  going  forward. 

1705.  Did  you  leave  those  questions  with  the  commissioners  ?— Yes. 

1706'.  I  am  to  understand,  that  you  have  had  no  conversation  with  Mr. 
M'Lean,  with  reference  to  the  evidence  you  are  now  giving  ? — Not  with  respect 
to  the  evidence,  decidedly  not. 

1707.  Neither  has  he  attempted,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  you  in  the 
evidence  you  are  giving  ? — Most  clearly  not. 

1708.  Have  you  seen  the  commissioners  lately  ? — Yes. 

1709.  When?— I  saw  Mr.  Mayne  last  night. 

1710.  What  passed?— On  the  subject  of  my  general  defence  respecting  my 
character,  whether  I  should  send  down  to  Yarmouth  to  bring  up  persons   to 
corne  before  this  Committee  to  testify  of  my  former  conduct ;  that  1  was  inca- 
pable of  such  conduct  as  I  am  charged  with  by  the  petition. 

1711.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Mayne  at  your  own  desire,  or  by  his  order,  last  night  ? 
— By  his  own  order.     I  had  repeatedly  asked  permission  to  see  Mr.  Mayne  on 
the  subject,  that  I  might  be  better  prepared  for  what  was  going  forward. 

1712.  Tell  us  what  Mr.  Mayne  said  with  reference  to  the  petition,  or  any 
matter  connected  with  it  ? — My  application  to  see  Mr.  Mayne  was,  that  I  might 
adopt  some  plan  to  appsar  in  the  light  I  have  formerly  appeared  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world. 

1713.  What  passed  between  you  and  Mr.  Mayne  last  night,  as  to  the  petition, 
and  the  evidence  you  are  giving? — As  to  the  evidence  I  am  giving,  nothing,  not 
a  word  passed,  only  in  the  general  way  of  directing  me  to  keep  my  spirits  up, 
and  not  suffer  my  nerves  to  be  depressed,  as  I  have  been  unfortunately  much  hurt 
during  the  time  I  have  been  so  libelled,  and  not  a  word  spoken  in  rny  defence. 
To  appear  before  you  and  speak  in  the  same  way  as  I  was  doing  to  him  ;  asking 
me  the  real  state  of  the  case ;  if  I  had  told  anything  that  was  untrue  as  to  the 
story  of  the  pistol ;  advising  me,  if  I  had  committed  myself  in  any  way,  that  I 
would  tell  him  candidly  and  openly  of  it ;  assuring  me  that  it  was  of  no  use  dis~ 
guising  the  matter. 

Par.  6.  On  the  12.  Popay  came  before  the  Committee  again,  when, 
as  appears  from  the  following,  he  had  seen  and  read  all  the  evidence. 

1849.  Have  you  seen  the  evidence  given  by  the  other  witnesses? — I  have. 

1850.  You  have  seen  it  all  through?  — I  have  read  it  all  through  carefully. 

1851.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  upon  that,  as  to  calling  any  of  the  parties 
or  otherwise  before  the  Committee  ? — I  must  beg  that  they,  each  and  all  of  them, 
are  called,  if  you  please. 

u  u  2 
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Par.  7.  On  this  occasion  Popay  was  asked  whether  he  wished  to  call 
any  witnesses,  and  he  answered  as  follows  : 

1857.  Do  you  wish  to  call  any  witnesses  ? — I  do. 

1859.  Will  you  give  in  their  names  ? — I  beg  you  will  allow  me  time  for  that 
purpose.     I  can  produce  witnesses  that  are  of  very  essential  consequence  to 
this  case. 

1860.  Do  I  understand  that  you  could  produce  essential  witnesses  to  this  case, 
if  you  have  a  delay  ? — Yes,  to  the  case  generally. 

1861.  What  delay  do  you  ask  for? — Could  you  give  me  a  week. 

1862.  I  presume  that  all  the  witnesses  relating  to  the  case",  having  any  know- 
ledge of  the  circumstances  into  which  the  Committee  is  inquiring,  live  within 
Walworth  or  Camberwell  ? — Yes,  with  the  exception  of  those  1  would  call  to  my 
own  private  character ;  all  the  rest  are  living  within  the  neighbourhood. 

1S63.  Can  you  tell  us  of  any  names  at  present  that  occur  to  you  ?— I  have  had 
communication  with  a  gentleman  who  is,  I  believe,  well-known  to  two  of  the 
gentlemen  present,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  one  of  the  persons  who  now  impeach 
my  character  is  deranged  ;  I  should  wish  to  bring  proof  to  that  fact. 

1864.  What  is  the  shortest  time  within  which  you  could  prepare  yourself  to 
give  the  list  of  witnesses;  do  you  think  by  Tuesday  ? — The  evidence  is  very  vo- 
luminous. Many  of  the  cases  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  disprove, 
almost  impossible  to  disprove ;  I  want  to  look  over  them  with  care  and  caution  ; 
they  are  false,  decidedly  false. 

1868.  Do  you  presume  that  your  friend  will  come  forward  for  you  voluntarily  ? 
—  I  have  no  friends  ;  I  have  been  living,  unfortunately,  among  persons  to  whom  I 
am  a  stranger;  I  must  draw  the  facts  of  this  case  from  the  lips  of  my  opponents. 

1869.  You  are  to  call  such  persons  as  you  think  proper  ;  and  if  they  will  not 
come  voluntarily,  you  will  give  a  list  of  their  names,  and  they  will  be  summoned. 

Par.  8.  Your  Committee  have  here  to  state  that,  in  order  to  give  him 
an  opportunity  of  bringing1  forward  his  witnesses,  they  resolved  to  ad- 
journ from  this  day,  Friday  the  12.  to  Wednesday  the  17.,  thus  giving 
him  five  days  for  the  purpose  of  determining  as  to  who  should  be  his  wit- 
nesses ;  that  he  never  did  bring  any  witness,  and  never  did  apply  to  have 
any  one  summoned  as  a  witness,  from  first  to  last ;  that,  on  this  same 
Friday,  the  12.,  he  requested  the  Committee  to  permit  him  to  have  a 
barrister  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses  who  had  come  against  him  ;  that 
he  was  (after  the  Committee  had  consulted  on  the  subject)  informed  by 
the  chairman,  that  he  would  be  allowed  to  have  a  barrister  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  but  that  he  never  brought  any  barrister  before  the  Committee. 

Par.  9.  Your  Committee  having  thus  given  an  account  of  these  pre- 
liminary matters,  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  House  that  summary  of 
the  evidence,  of  which  they  have  spoken  in  paragraph  5  of  this  their  re- 
port, taking  the  allegations  one  by  one,  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand 
under  paragraph  4,  and  stating  the  evidence  in  the  manner  described  in 
paragraph  5. 

ALLEGATION  I. 

Par.  10.  This  allegation  is,  as  far  as  relates  to  Popay's  wearing  private 
clothes,  and  his  getting  acquainted  with  the  petitioners  by  that  means, 
asserted  by  all  the  nine  of  them  who  have  been  called,  to  be  true  ;  and 
this  is  also  asserted  by  the  seven  other  witnesses,  named  above,  as  having 
been  brought  by  the  petitioners  to  sustain  their  allegations.  The  fact  is 
also  acknowledged  by  Popay  himself  and  by  M'Lean,  the  superintendant 
of  the  division  P,  to  which  Popay  belonged,  thus  : 

1327.  [To  Popay.]  Is  your  general  order  that  you  shall  at  all  times  appear 
out  of  doors  in  your  uniform,  except  you  have  orders  to  the  contrary  ?—l  believe 
1  have  stated  the  very  words  used,  that  we  shall  at  all  times  appear  in  our  police 
uniform. 
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1328.  But,  if  you  have  instructions  to  the  contrary,  you  appear  in  other  sort 
of  clothes  ? — Yes. 

1329.  By  other  sort  of  clothes,  do  you  mean  plain  clothes  ? — Yes,  that  is  what 
I  suppose  is  meant. 

1330.  A  plain  black  or  blue  coat,  or  something  of  that  sort  ?— Yes. 

1331.  Have  you  appeared  in  anything  else  but  plain  clothes,  such  as  anything 
of  disguise,  as  a  sailor's  dress,  or  a  frock,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — I  certainly 
never  did  ;  nor  did  I  ever  see  any  one  so  disguised  since  I  belonged  to  the  force. 

1332.  You  have  had  on  a  plain  dress,  as  any  other  individual  would  wear? — 
Yes,  exactly  so. 

1333.  When  did  you  begin  to  wear  a  different  dress  from  the  police  dress  ? — 
After  I  had  been  removed  into  the  Walworth  detachment ;  1  think  it  was  but  a  few 
days,  when  I  received  directions  to  go  to  a  certain  meeting  in  private  clothes. 

1334.  Who  did  you  receive  those  directions  from? — Mr.  M'Lean,  the  superin- 
tendant  of  the  division. 

1098.  [To  M'Lean] .  Have  you  ever  appointed  Popay  to  discharge  his  duty  in 
plain  clothes  ? — I  have. 

1099.  For  what  purposes? — First,  I  have  employed  him  to  attend  Political 
Unions,  and  to  look  after  characters  suspected  of  intent  to  commit  felony. 

Par.  11.  With  regard  to  that  part  of  this  allegation  which  relates  to 
the  length  of  time,  during  which  Popay  was  thus  employed,  M'Lean  says 
(question  1068)  that  he  entered  the  police  in  September,  1831  ;  that  he 
at  first  was  on  duty  at  Streatham  and  Brixton  (1074);  that  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  East-lane  station  in  April  1832  (1076);  that  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  sergeant  in  March  1833  ;  and  all  the  petitioners  and  other 
witnesses,  in  their  evidence,  make  the  period  of  his  being  seen  in  plain 
clothes  to  extend  over  nine  or  ten  months,  beginning  with  the  spring  of 
1832. 

ALLEGATION  II. 

Par.  12.  This  allegation,  which  is  made  and  supported  by  the  evidence 
of  James  Brown  (114  to  126,  inclusive),  by  that  of  F.  B.  Young  (561 
and  566  to  569,  inclusive),  and  by  John  Simpson  (722)  ;  and  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  true  by  Popay  himself  in  the  following  extract  from  his 
evidence  : 

1375.  How  long  did  you  continue  to  visit  with  your  wife  at  Young's  ? — Up  to 
the  time  at  which  1  was  clerk  in  Mr.  M'Lean's  office. 

1376.  Did  George  Furzey,  Simpson,  and  Thomas  Dean,  come  and  find  you 
there  on  Sunday  night,  and  accuse  you  of  being  a  policeman  ?— They  did. 

1377.  What  did  you  say  in  answer  to  that  ? — I  felt  it  necessary  to  suppress 
the  knowledge  of  the  fact,  from  knowing  the  persons  whom  1  was  with. 

1378.  How  did  you  suppress  a  knowledge  of  the  fact?— I  cannot  say  that  it 
was  by  positively  denying  it.     It  was  by  a  stratagem  :  a  few  days  before,  Simp- 
son and  myself  had  had  some  warm  words.     I  was  not  charged  with  being  a 
policeman  ;   but  Thomas  Dean  asserted  that  he  had  some  knowledge  of  me, 
having  been  a  policeman  at  the  same  time  that  I  was.     In  answer  to  it,  I  turned 
to  Simpson,  and  charged  him  with  having  raised  the  report  merely  to  injure  me. 

1379.  Did  you  not  go  further;  what  else  did  you  say;  did  you  still  continue 
to  deny  being  a  policeman  ? — I  did. 

1380.  And  you  always  associated  with  them  as  being  an  indifferent  person, 
not  connected  with  the  police  ? — As  an  indifferent  person  and  not  connected 
with  the  police. 

ALLEGATION  III. 

Par.  13.  By  examining  the  dates,  the  Committee  find  that  Popay 
began  to  wear  the  uniform  clothes  again,  and  that  he  was  promoted  to 
be  a  sergeant  almost  immediately,  These  facts  appear  in  the  following 
extracts  from  his  evidence : 
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1393.  I  am  asking  you  when  you  began  to  wear  again  the  same  clothes  you 
wear  now,  after  having  left  off  those  clothes  ? — At  the  time  of  becoming  clerk  in 
Mr.  M'Lean's  office. 

1394.  "When  was  that  ? — The  3.  of  March. 

1395.  How  long  was  that  after  Furzey  charged  you  with  being  a  policeman  ? 
— Very  near  the  same  time. 

1396.  How  long  after  ?— I  really  cannot  tell ;  but  there  could  be  but  a  very  few 
days.     I  was  in  Mr.  M'Lean's  office  assisting  to  make  up  the  books,  as  the  clerk 
was  about  leaving,  having  obtained  a  situation  in  the  Brazils  ;  on  his  embarking 
1  was  appointed  clerk  in  his  stead:  the  few  days  that  I  was  there  setting   the 
accounts  square  was  the  time  when  I  was  seen  in  Mr.  M'Lean's  office,  and  this 
conversation  took  place  between  Furzey  and  Simpson. 

1397.  It  was  just  after  that  that  you  resumed  the  dress  you  now  wear  ? — 
Just  so. 

1314.  What  rank  are  you  in  now  ? — A  sergeant. 

1315.  You  were  in  the  first  place  a  private? — I  was. 

1316.  When  did  you  cease  to  be  a  private,  and  become  something  else  ? — I 
think  in  the  month  of  March  last. 

1317.  Is  not  every  man  who  enters  the  police  establishment  police  clerk  or 
private  ? — I  believe  they  are. 

1318.  Is  there  any  rank  between  private  and  that  of  sergeant? — None. 

1319.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  pay? — The  pay  of  a  private  is  19*.;  the 
full  pay  of  a  sergeant  is  11.  2s.  6d. 

Par.  14.  Thus,  then,  it  appears  from  Popay's  own  evidence,  that  he 
was  detected,  and  that  he  was  charged  by  Furzey  and  others,  late  in  the 
month  of  February  ;  that  he  then  began  to  wear  the  uniform  clothes ; 
and  that  he  was  thereupon  promoted  so  as  to  receive  I/.  2s.  6d.  a  week, 
instead  of  the  19s.  a  week  which  he  had  received  before. 

ALLEGATION  IV. 

Par.  15.  It  appeared  to  your  Committee  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
importance  to  ascertain,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this 
allegation  ;  and,  therefore,  they  spared  no  pains  to  come  at  a  certainly  as 
to  the  fact.  And  here  they  deem  it  necessary  to  describe  to  the  House 
the  constitution  and  arrangements  of  this  Political  Union  of  the  Working 
Classes.  It  appears,  as  well  from  the  written  reports  delivered  in  by 
Popay  to  M'Lean,  and  by  him  delivered  to  the  Commissioners,  as  from 
the  evidence  of  the  petitioners  themselves,  that  this  constitution  and  these 
arrangements  are  as  follow  :  1.  That  the  title  of  the  Association  is,  "  The 
National  Political  Union  of  the  Working  Classes  ;'"  2nd.  That  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  or  body  of  managers,  meet  at  a  place  inTheobalJ's-road  ; 
3rd.  That  the  body,  or  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the  Association,  divide 
themselves  into  classes,  after  the  manner  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  ; 
4th.  That  each  class  has,  after  the  manner  of  those  Methodists,  what  is 
called  a  "  leader/'  who  collects  the  contributions,  pays  the  expenses,  and 
manages  the  business  of  the  class  ;  5th.  That  the  class-meetings  are  con- 
fined to  the  members  of  the  Union,  exclusively  ;  but,  two  or  more  classes 
very  frequently  meet  at  some  place,  and  then  the  meetings  are  called 
public  meetings  ;  and  to  these  meetings  any  person  whatever  might  be 
admitted.  These  divisions  and  these  customs  of  the  Union  are  necessary 
to  be  kept  in  view,  in  order  clearly  to  understand  the  evidence  relative  to 
the  allegation,  to  which  the  Committee  is  now  endeavouring  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  House,  and  which  alleges,  that  Popay  became,  and  conti- 
nued to  be,  a  member  of  this  Union,  during  the  time  before  specified. 

Par.  16.  The  whole  of  the  petitioning  witnesses  asserted,  most  dis- 
tinctly, that  Popay  was  a  member  of  the  Union  ;  that  he  attended  the 
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meetings  with  more  regularity  than  almost  any  other  member ;  and  that 
he  was  a  member  of  great  activity  and  usefulness.  Popay,  on  his  part, 
has  positively  denied  this  fact,  as  in  the  following  manner  : 

1344.  Were  you  instructed  to  go  to  political  union  meetings?  — I  was. 

1345.  Were  you  instructed  to  get  to  be  a  member  of  them?  — Certainly  not; 
but  I  had  a  positive  order  to  the  contrary. 

1346.  Were  you  ever  a  member  of  one  of  them  ? — Never,  never,  Sir. 

1347.  Did  you  ever  make  any  motion,  or  amend  any  resolution,  or  anything  of 
that  bort  at  these  meetings  ?— Certainly  never.     The  resolutions  which  are  usually 
discussed  at  those  meetings  1  had  attended,  had  been  previously  drawn  out  and 
written  hy  some  person  in  the  committee  or  council  of  the  Union.     They  are  then 
read  from  the  chair,  and  discussed  by  the  persons  present  at  the  meeting,  those 
who  belong  to  the  class  ia  the  neighbourhood.     There  are  itinerant  speakers, 
men  whose  names  are  published,  and  who  attend  there  for  the  purpose.     I  never, 
during  any  meeting  at  which  1  was  present,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  saw  a 
resolution  altered  or  amended. 

1348.  Did  you  ever  t-pcak  at  any  of  these  meetings  .'  —  Certainly  not ;  certainly 
not. 

1349.  You  were  neither  a  member,  nor  spoke  there?— Certainly  not. 

Par.  17.  Being  asked  whether  he  ever  saw  any  person  but  himself  at 
their  class-meeting  ;  any  persons  who  did  not  belong-  to  the  Union,  he 
answered,  "  It  is  difficult  to  say;  I  cannot  name  any  of  them.''  Then 
being  asked,  whether  any  one  not  a  member  could  attend  those  class- 
meetings,  he  answered  :  "The  meetings  are  always  open." 

Par.  18.  Your  Committee  think  it  necessary,  this  evidence  being  so 
positive  on  both  sides,  to  state  to  the  House  that,  in  a  report  of  Popay, 
made  to  M'Lean,  indorsed  by  Commissioner  Mayne,  and  dated  30.  July, 
1832,  he  tells  M'LEAN,  that  "  all  their  class-meetings  are  strictly  pri- 
vate/' 

Par.  19.  This  passage  of  his  reports  admitting  of  an  interpretation 
which  would  confine  it  to  the  thirty  fourth  class,  it  may  not  be  wholly 
unnecessary  to  take  an  extract  from  his  report  of  the  £0.  August,  iu 
which  he  gives  a  general  description  of  the  practice  of  the  classes,  and 
which  is  the  more  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  House,  from  its  having 
been  shown  to  Lord  Melbourne,  and  from  his  lordship  having  written  in 
pencil  on  the  back  of  it  (as  was  proved  to  your  Committee  by  Mr.  Phillips, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State),  "  This  information  is  not  unimportant,  and 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of."  In  the  passage  here  alluded  to,  POPAY  gives 
a  sort  of  general  description  of  the  proceedings  in  the  classes,  which 
description  is  in  perfect  correspondence  with  the  report  before-mentioned 
relative  to  the  thirty-fourth  class. 

„  Par.  20.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  of  his  written  reports,  eleven 
relate  to  the  proceedings  in  class-meetings.  But,  after  long  endeavours 
to  come  at  positive  proof  of  his  having  been  a  member,  over  and  above 
that  proof  which  consisted  of  the  repeated  assertions  of  all  the  nine  peti- 
tioning witnesses,  Simpson,  during  his  cross-examination  by  Popay,  pro- 
duced, as  an  instance  of  his  perfect  membership,  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  on  one  occasion,  actually  been  chairman  of  a  class-meeting.  This 
circumstance,  if  established  in  truth,  appeared  conclusive ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  Committee,  as  far  as  related  to  this  important  circumstance  of 
membership,  now  proceeded  to  investigate  that  point.  Popay  most  posi- 
tively denied  the  fact,  which  was  insisted  on  by  Simpson  with  equal  posi- 
tiveness;  when  Shem  Shelley,  one  of  the  petitioners,  was  called  in,  and 
when  the  examination,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract,  took  place  : 
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2833.  Upon  any  occasion,  when  you  have  been  at  meetings  of  political  unions 
along  with  Popay,  have  you  seen  him  in  the  chair  as  chairman  ? — Yes. 

2834.  Where  was  it?— At  the  Red  Cap,  and  Duke  of  York  too. 

2835.  When  did  you  see  him  in  the  chair  at  the  Red  Cap  ? — I  do  not  know  the 
night  it  was  exactly. 

2836.  As  nearly  as  you  can  recollect  ?— I  do  not  know  the  night  that  it  was, 
but  it  can  be  ascertained  ;  he  has  been  appointed  chairman. 

2837.  Was  there  a  motion  made  that  he  should  take  the  chair  in  the  usual 
way  ? — Yes,  by  Mr.  Simpson. 

2838.  Was  the  motion  seconded  1 — Yes  ;  I  do  not  know  who  it  was  by :  he  took 
the  chair. 

2839.  You  are  sure  Mr.  Simpson  moved  he  should  take  the  chair? — Yes;  and 
every  one  of  that  opinion  were  to  hold  up  their  hands. 

2840.  Mr.  Simpson  said  that  ? — Yes. 

2841.  Do  you  know  the  subject  discussed? — No,  I  do  not. 

2842.  Do  you  recollect  what  he  said  ?  — No ;  but  I  am  sensible,  sure  of  it ;  I  can 
take  my  oath  of  it,  and  I  dare  say  other  people  can  swear  it. 

2843.  Did  he  sign  any  of  the  resolutions  ? — Yes  ;  he  has  drawn  them  up  and 
signed  them. 

2868.  Did  you  ever  know  any  person  take  the  chair  who  was  not  a  member  of 
the  Union  ? — Certainly  not. 

2869.  Would  any  person  be  allowed  to  take  the  chair  at  the  meeting  of  a  class, 
or  at  a  public  meeting,  who  was  not  a  member? — No,  certainly  not;  it  was  not 
allowed,  except  he  was  a  member  of  the  Union,  as  I  have  always  understood. 

Par.  21.  After  this,  Shelley  was  cross-examined  further  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  by  Popay  ;  and  Popay  was  asked  by  the  Committee, 

[Committee]. — Do  you  deny  that  you  ever  took  the  chair? 

[Popay] . — Most  decidedly. 

[Committee]. — Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  what  these  persons  have  said  is 
untrue  ? 

[Popay]. — Yes. 

[Committee]. — You  mean  to  say,  that  you  did  not  take  the  chair  at  any  of  the 
class-meetings,  or  the  public  meetings  ? 

[Popay]  .—Yes. 

[Committee] . — You  wish  to  be  understood  that  you  stake  your  character  upon 
that  point  ? 

[Popay] . — Yes ;  at  the  meetings  of  the  National  Political  Union,  either  at  class 
or  general  meetings,  I  never  attempted  to  take  the  chair;  and  that  I  have  been 
there  oftentimes,  perhaps  a  score  of  times,  when  Mr.  Simpson  has  proposed  I 
should  take  the  chair,  and  I  have  always  declined  doing  so. 

Par.  22.  Hereupon,  Michael  M'Henry  was  called  in,  and  underwent 
the  following-  examination : 

2875.  When  you  have  been  present  at  the  political  unions  and  Popay  has  been 
there,  have  you  seen  him  take  the  chair  ?— Yes,  and  I  have  documents  in  my 
pocket  to  prove  it ;  I  was  elected  a  committee-man  on  the  same  night,  the  4th  of 
September.     [The  witness  delivered  in  a  book.] 

2876.  What  is  that  document  ? — The  minutes  of  the  proceedings,  and  it  shows 
who  was  in  the  chair. 

2877.  Does  it  state  that  Popay  was  in  the  chair  ? — Yes,  and  it  states  every  other 
chairman  up  to  the  time  at  which  the  book  ends. 

2878.  How  came  it  to  be  in  your  custody  ? — I  went  to  our  secretary  and  got  it. 

2879.  Who  is  he?— The  man  at  the  Duke  of  York  ;  he  was  secretary  then. 

2880.  What  is  his  name  ?— Parr. 

2881.  In  whose  handwriting  is  that  ? — Parr's  ;  he  was  secretary  at  the  time. 

2882.  Was  it  made  at  the  time  ?— Yes,  that  very  night. 

2883.  Have  you  any  doubt  it  was  made  at  that  time  ? — No  doubt. 

2884.  You  are  sure  that  Parr  would  certify  that  it  was  made  within  two  or  three 
days  ? — On  that  very  night. 

2885.  Do  you  speak  from  recollection  ? — Yes,  and  Popay  knows  it ;  and  Mr. 
Parker,  the  man  that  I  work  for,  and  me,  were  elected  that  very  night. 
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2886.  You  recollect  seeing  the  writing  at  that  very  time  ?— Yes,  I  recollect  the 
book  and  some  papers. 

2887.  What  was  the  subject  for  discussion  that  night? — It  always  appeared  in 
the  "  Poor  Man's  Guardian  "  that  comes  out  on  Sunday ;  Church  Property  and 
things  of  that  kind.     The  subject  was  never  entered  in  the  book,  which  you  can 
see  from  the  beginning. 

2888.  Was  any  notice  of  motion  given  on  that  evening  ? — I  cannot  say  as  to 
that. 

2889.  You  were  chosen  committee-man  that  same  evening? — Yes,  me  and 
Parker,  the  master-tailor  I  work  for  ;  I  was  his  man,  and  we  both  went  into  the 
meeting  at  the  same  time  and  place,  and  him  and  me  were  chosen  to  attend  the 
committee  at  Theobald's-road  to  represent  our  class,  No.  46. 

2890.  This  was  a  class-meeting  1— Yes,  the  46th  class. 

2891.  Was  it  a  very  full  meeting"? — Yes,  there  were  more  than  twenty  on  this 
night. 

2892.  When  you  say  that  Popay  was  in  the  chair,  do  you  mean  that  man  oppo- 
site you? — Yes  ;  there  are  two  men  I  can  bring  forward  to  prove  it,  Mr.  Wilkins 
of  No.  2  in  the  CUpham-road,  smith  and  farrier,  and  Mr.  Parker  of  Cold  Har- 
bour-lane. 

2893.  Did  you  see  Parr  writes  these  minutes? — Yes,  I  sat  next  to  him. 

2894.  Did  he  write  the  proceedings  of  each  evening  on  the  evening  that  they 
occurred  ?— Yes,  just  so. 

2895.  Were  they  signed  by  any  person  ? — No,  no  more  than  by  himself. 

2896.  Were  they  signed  by  himself?  —  !  do  not  know  that  he  signed  his  name 
to  them,  unless  money  was  collected  and  handed  over,  and  then  he  signed  his 
name  to  it. 

2897.  Did  he  sign  his  name  to  these  minutes  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 

2898.  It  was  not  usual  for  the  chairman  to  be  called  upon  at  the  end  of  the 
proceedings  to  sign  the  minutes? — No. 

2899.  This  is  the  minute  :  "  4th  Sept.  1832,  Mr.  Popay  in  the  chair;  the  pro- 
'  ceedings  of  the  preceding  meeting  are  read  and  confirmed,  when  the  subject 
'  for  discussion,  as  appeared  in  the  '  Poor  Man's  Guardian,'  was  put  and  carried 
'  unanimously  ;  Mr.  M'Henry  and  Mr.  Parker  were  nominated  as  committee-men 
'  to  the  46th  class  ;  Mr.  Alchin  gave  notice  that  on  Tuesday  fortnight  he  should 
'  move  that  the  committee  sit  three  months  instead  of  one  month,  one-half  to  go 
'  out  in  rotation,  eligible  to  be  re-elected."    What  was  this  meeting  ?— The  Poli- 
tical Union. 

2900.  A  class-meeting  or  an  open  meeting  ?— A  class-meeting. 

Par.  23.  M'Henry  was  afterwards  questioned  by  the  Committee  as  fol- 
lows, and  gave  the  following'  answers  : 

2921.  Have  you  any  doubt  whatever,  that  on  the  night  you  were  admitted  a 
member  you  saw  this  person  acting  as  chairman  ?— 1  have  no  doubt  that  I  saw 
him  myself,  and  what  made  me  go  and  look  after  this  document  is,  that  the 
police  have  got  a  sort  of  gazette,  which  they  call  the  "  Police  Gazette,"  and  through 
that  they  cast  every  slur  upon  our  character  that  they  can,  and  I  thought  it 
right  to  get  this  document. 

2922.  You  deliberately  affirm  that  you  were  present  and  saw  Popay  in  the 
chair  ? — Yes,  I  do,  candidly  and  honestly. 

2923.  Is  that  Parr's  handwriting  ?— Yes,  it  is. 

2924.  You  say  Mr.  Parker  was  present  ?— Yes,  he  was. 

Par.  24.  There  now  remained  Parr  and  Parker  to  be  called  with  regard 
to  this  point,  Popay  having  denied  the  authenticity  of  the  book  produced 
by  M'Henry.  On  the  22nd  they  came,  and  Parr  was  examined  first. 
After  having  told  the  Committee  that  he  did  not  now  belong  to  the  Union, 
but  that  he  had  belonged  to  it  until  his  wife  died,  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
he  was  asked  and  answered  as  follows  : 

2930.  Did  you  officiate  as  secretary  ? — Yes,  we  were  forming  a  fund  of  benevo- 
lence for  the  purpose  of  any  little  money  that  might  be  wanted  for  any  little 
emergency,  and  I  kept  the  account  of  it  a  long  while,  till  Mr.  Alchin  took  it. 
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21)31.  Did  you  officiate  as  secretary  ? — Yes. 

2932.  And  took  down  minutes  of  the  meeting  ?— Yes. 

2933.  What  meeting  was   this  ? — It  was  the  meeting  of  the  Political  Union  ; 
more  than  one  class  met;  mine  was  the  forty-sixth  class;  the  ninety-first  class 
used  to  meet  there. 

2934.  Just  look  at  this  (handing  to  the  witness  the  hook  which  had  been  pro- 
duced on  Friday)  book. — Yes,  I  recollect  this. 

2935.  Is  that  your  handwriting? — Yes. 

Par.  25.  Having-  given  answers  relative  to  other  meetings  recorded  in 
the  book,  his  evidence  proceeded  thus  : 

2945.  What  is  the  date  of  the  next  entry  ?- September  4,  1832,  Mr.  Popay  in 
the  chair ;   I  proposed  him  to  the  chair. 

2946.  Did  you  make  that  minute  ? — It  is  my  handwriting. 

2947.  Did  you  make  it  after  the  proceedings  of  the  (lay  were  over  ?  -I  made  it 
at  the  time,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

2948.  Did  you  make  that  last  entry  ? — Yes  ;  Mr.  Fox  was  in  the  chair. 

2949.  You  were  not  appointed  secretary  at  all  the  meetings  ?  -  No  ;  I  did  it  of 
my  own  free-will  ;  1  had  nothing  for  it,  and  1  undertook  to  do  it  while  they  were 
forming  this  fund. 

2950.  What  was  the  object  of  this  meeting  when  Popay  was  in  the  chair  ?  — It 
would  appear  in  the  Poor  Man's  Guardian. 

Par.  26.  After  this,  Mr.  Parr  was  asked  whether  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion for  the  evening  was  political  or  not,  and  whether,  if  the  Poor  Man's 
Guardian  were  put  into  his  hand,  he  could  point  out  the  subject  that  was 
discussed  that  evening.  Having  looked  at  the  Guardian,  and  having  had 
read  to  him  the  following  article,  he  said,  "That  he  had  no  doubt  but 
that  was  the  subject."  His  evidence  relating  to  this  matter  was  as  follows  : 

2962.  The  entry  is  this:  "That  this  Union,  feeling  at  this  important  time  the 
'  necessity  of  expressing  their  opinions  of  the  conduct  of  the  present  adminis- 
'  tration,  as  compared  with  the  former,  do   hereby  call  upon  the  people  of  this 
4  country  to  beware  of  pledging  themselves  to  support  any  candidate  during  the 
'  ensuing  elections,  who  may  belong  to  the  treacherous,  cowardly,  and  malignant 
'  Whigs,  or  the  no  less  tyrannical  Tory  faction.     And  that  we  further  call  upon 
'  the  people  to  exert  all  their  influence,  to  secure  the  return  of  all  candidates, 

"  who  are  willing  to  carry  into  effect  the  principles  of  the  National  Union  of  the 
"  Working  Classes,  as  set  forth  in  their  objects  and  laws." — 1  have  no  doubt 
that  was  the  subject. 

2963.  You  think  that  was  the  subject  ?— Yes. 

25)64.  It  was  discussed  when  Popay  was  in  the  chair? — Yes. 

2965.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  or  negative  ?  — It 
was  carried  unanimously. 

2966.  Are  you  in  work  now  ? — No  ;  I  am  doing  nothing  at  present. 

2967.  You  have  left  the  Union?— I  withdrew  from  it  after  the  death  of  my 
\viie ;  I  go  sometimes  to  some  of  the  meetings. 

2968.  Did  you  meet  Pepay  at  the  class- meetings  on  more  than  one  occasion  ? 
— Several. 

Par.  27.  After  this  there  came  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Hawkins  (the  land- 
lord of  the  Duke  of  York),  Mr.  Hawkins's  brother,  who  lived  at  the  Duke 
of  York  and  served  there  as  an  assistant,  and  John  B.  Young-,  all  of  whom 
stated  that  they  had  seen  him  in  the  chair,  acting  as  chairman.  As  John 
B.  Young  was  the  last  amongst  those  who  gave  evidence  relative  to  Popay 
being  in  the  chair,  that  evidence  is  here  cited  in  conclusion  of  the  state- 
ments relative  to  this  fourth  allegation,  first  giving  insertion  to  the  evi- 
dence of  Popay  himself  with  regard  to  the  character  of  Young,  with  whom 
of  all  the  petitioners  and  witnesses  Pcpay  was  most  intimate,  and  at  whose 
house  he  and  his  wife  and  children  most  frequently  visited. 
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1525.  Is  that  J.  Young  or  F.  Young? — F.  Young  lived  with  his  brother. 

1526'.  Were  these  men  of  bad  character? —Most  decidedly  not.  I  had,  and 
have  now  to  this  very  hour,  although  we  unfortunately  differ  as  we  do,  a  very 
high  opinion  of  F.  B.  Young. 

1527.  You  believe  them  to  be  persons  of  great  worth  and  integrity?— I  believe 
them  to  be  very  honest  men. 

Par.  28.  The  following  is  the  evidence  of  J.  B.  Young  : — 

3251.  You  knew  him  (Popay)  a  considerable  time?— Yes. 

3252.  Was  he  ever  at  your  house  ? — Very  frequently. 

3253.  And  his  wife? — Yes,  and  children. 

3254.  Did  they  frequently  eat  and  drink  there  ? — Yes. 

3255.  Did  you  know  him  very  well?— We  were  very  intimate;  particularly 
so;  we  always  considered  him  a  friend. 

3256.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  Political  Union  ? — I  have  always  considered 
him  as  such ;  he  used  to  attend  all  the  Union  meetings. 

3257.  Did  yon  ever  see  him  take  an  active  part  there  ? — Yes,  very;  1  always 
considered  him  a  very  active  member. 

3258.  Did  you  ever  see  him  in  the  chair?  — I  have  frequently  seen  him  in  the 
chair;  I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  the  Union  nights,  but  I  have  seen  him  in  the 
chair. 

325!).  At  these  meetings,  is  any  body  allowed  to  enter  but  the  members  of  the 
Union? — At  the  weekly  meetings  they  are;  at  the  public  meetings  anyone  is 
allowed  to  enter. 

3260.  Did  you  ever  see  him  at  any  of  those  meetings,  when  none  but  members 
are  allowed  to  enter  ?— Yes,  1  did. 

3261.  Very  frequently  ?— Yes,  very  frequently. 

ALLEGATION  V. 

Par.  29.  In  support  of  this  allegation,  the  petitioner,  Simpson,  who 
was  the  class- leader  of  the  class  to  which  he  asserted  Popay  belonged, 
produced  one  paper,  containing  a  list  of  the  names  of  members,  and  an 
account  of  the  money  paid  by  them  ;  there  was  the  name  "  A.  B."  with 
the  sum  placed  against  it;  and,  in  another  paper  (both  papers  being- 
manifestly  written  long  ago)  there  appeared  the  name  of  "  Pearce."  The 
authenticity  of  these  papers  was  denied  by  Popay,  and  Simpson  did  not 
pretend  that  Popay  had  ever  written  in  them  in  his  own  hand.  It  appears, 
that  each  member  of  the  Union  received  ;i  card  from  his  class-leader,  as  a 
sort  of  passport  for  admission  to  the  Union  upon  all  occasions  ;  anil,  that 
these  cards  were  taken  out  afresh  every  quarter  of  a  year.  Simpson  de- 
clared that  he  had  furnished  Popay  with  suitable  cards,  and  received  pay- 
ment from  him  for  the  cards.  Popay  acknowledged  that  he  had  received 
cards  from  Simpson  ;  but  said  that  he  got  them  as  specimens  to  be  shou-ii 
by  him  to  other  persons;  but  this  was  positively  denied  by  Simpson,  who 
was  corroborated  by  James  Brown,  who  had,  upon  one  of  these  occasions 
(he  being  a  class-leader  of  another  class),  lent  Simpson  a  card  to  give  to 
Popay.  By  referring  to  questions  163,  632,  827,  25  13  of  the  minutes  of 
evidence,  the  House  can  have  no  doubt  upon  this  point.  Popay  bein<>- 
questioned  with  regard  to  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Alderman  Wilson,  an- 
swered as  follows  : 

1307.  Have  you  a  daughter  going  to  live  with  Alderman  Wilson?— The  eldest 
went  to  live  with  Alderman  Wilson  till  some  short  time  since. 

1308.  How  diJ  you  get  acquainted  there? — During  the  time  she  was  living  at 
Streatham,  Mrs.  Popay  worked  at  her  needle  in  the  ornamental  way,  for  some 
lanics  at  Streatham,  who  took  some  considerable  notice  of  her. 

1301).  You  considered  Alderman  Wilson  as  a  friend,  did  you?  — Most  de- 
cidedly so. 
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Par.  30.  This  acknowledgment  of  the  mention  of  Alderman  Wilson, 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  positive  assertion  of  so  many  witnesses,  and 
which,  on  that  account,  was  absolutely  undeniable,  was  a  strong  proof  of 
the  truth  of  this  allegation  ;  because,  without  the  motives  imputed  to  him, 
or  some  similar  motive,  your  Committee  can  perceive  no  reason  whatever 
for  Popay's  mentioning  this  circumstance  relative  to  Mr.  Alderman  Wil- 
son, a  circumstance  which  these  petitioners  could,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, never  have  learned,  except  from  Popay  himself. 

ALLEGATION  VI. 

Par.  31.  This  allegation  is  supported  by  the  most  positive  assertion  of 
James  Brown,  James  Price,  John  Simpson,  and,  more  particularly,  by 
Mr.  Sturges.  By  referring  to  questions  14,  158,  372,  3356,  3388,  of 
the  minutes  of  evidence,  the  House  will  perceive  abundant  proof  of  this 
allegation  ;  but,  indeed,  the  fact  was  confessed  by  Popay  himself  in  the 
following  terms  : 

1851.  Have  you  any  thing  to  suggest  upon  that,  as  to  calling  any  of  the  parties 
or  otherwise  before  the  Committee  ? — There  is  not  only  one  question  or  answer, 
but  a  whole  line  of  questions,  which,  although  they  are  answered  truly,  1  believe 
leave  a  different  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  Committee  than  I  wish  they 
should  arrive  at.     It  is  those  questions  regarding  my  being  in  the  capacity  of  a 
drawing- master.     It  is  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  Committee  that  I  as- 
sumed that  dress  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  imposing  on  the  Union.     I  judge 
so  from  the  other  evidence.    To  me  it  does  appear  to  be  of  very  material  im- 
portance.    1  beg  leave  to  set  myself  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Committee:  after  I 
had  attended    many  of  the  Union  meetings,  I   became  acquainted  with   Mr. 
Sturges,  of  the  Camberwell  New-road,  as  I  before  stated.     He  asked  me  to  his 
house,  and  introduced  me  to  his  wife;  and  I  felt  that,  in  my  then  circumstances, 
it  would  be  very  desirable  indeed  that  I  should  introduce  Mrs.  Popay,  who  was 
in  a  very  weak  state  of  health  and  mind.     I  thought  I  could  not  with  propriety 
do  it,  unless  I  assumed  some  active  habits ;  therefore,  that  was  the  first  origin  of 
my  carrying  the  portfolio,  in  order  that  I  might  appear  to  him  to  have  some 
rational  occupation. 

1852.  That  was  done  with  an  intention  to  deceive? — It  was  done  decidedly  as 
I  have  stated.     I  had  one  of  two  alternatives ;  either  of  candidly  and  openly  con- 
fessing to  Mr.  Sturges  who  and  what  I  was  as  connected  with  the  police,  or  that 
I  might  have  some  other  means  of  keeping  myself.     I  was  fearful  it  might  be 
impressed  on  the  Committee,  that  I  assumed  this  dress  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ceiving the  Union ;  had  it  not  been  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  Mrs.  Popay,  I 
never  should  have  taken  those  steps. 

1853.  Did  you  hesitate  to  communicate  to  Mr.  Sturges,  that  you  were  a  mem- 
ber of  the  police-establishment,  under  the  idea  that,  if  he  was  aware  of  your 
being  in  that  situation,  he  would  consider  you  were  not  holding  a  sufficient  rank 
in  life  for  you  to  have  been  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Sturges?  — He  would  have 
looked  on  me  as  holding  a  situation  such  as  he  would  not  have  liked  to  have  had 
any  sort  of  intercourse  with. 

1854.  He  being  a  member  of  the  Political  Union  himself  at  that  time?— He 
being  a  member  of  the  Union  at  that  time. 

ALLEGATION  VII. 

Par.  32.  By  every  one  of  the  witnesses,  not  only  by  the  petitioners, 
but  by  Mr.  M'Henry,  the  two  Messrs.  Hawkins,  Messrs.  Parr,  Sturges, 
Parker,  and  Fortzer.  some  of  them  not  now  belonging  to  the  Unions,  and 
one  of 'them  never  having  belonged  to  any  Union,  this  allegation  is,  all 
through,  as  to  Popay's  general  zeal,  sustained  by  the  most  positive  asser- 
tions. With  regard  to  the  specific  fact  of  his  walking  arm-in-arm  in  the 
procession  to  Copenhagen  House,  James  Brown  and  James  Price  are  both 
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positive,  he  having'  had  Brown  by  the  arm.     Popay  himself  spsaks  of  this 
in  the  following  manner : 

1557.  Did  you  go  to  the  meeting  at  Copenhagen  House? — I  did. 

1558.  Did  you  walk  arm-in-arm  with  James  Brown?— Some  part  of  the  way  I 
think  it  is  very  likely  I  did.     I  believe  I  did. 

1559.  Did  you  so  walk  arm-in-arm  past  Scotland-yard  ?  —  No. 

1560.  Where  did  you  walk  at  that  period  of  it?— I  believe  on  the  foot-way;  it 
was  only  after  we  crossed  the  road  that  I  jostled  in  with  the  procession. 

1561.  Brown  was  a  violent  young  man, too? — Brown  was  warm  in  his  politics 
and  in  his  mode  of  expressing  himself. 

1562.  You  did  not  think  he  was  too  warm  for  you  to  walk  arm-in-arm  with? 
— I  believe  all  the  written  documents  that  have  ever  fallen  from  my  hand  have 
described  Brown  as  a  man  harmless  in  his  way,  for  want,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  of 
ability,  although  he  was  of  great  republican  principles. 

Par.  33.  At  a  subsequent  examination,  he  acknowledged  that  he 
danced  with  Simpson's  wife  a  part  of  the  evening-  at  Copenhagen  House  ; 
and  the  House  will  observe,  that  this  is  that  same  John  Simpson  with 
whom  he,  in  his  written  reports,  says  he  went  to  the  Grand  Committee  at 
Theobald's- road,  and  from  whom  he,  in  the  same  written  reports,  says  he 
obtained  a  knowledge  relative  to  the  female  dirks,  and  other  matters  of 
that  kind.  The  House  will  not  fail  to  observe,  that  this  was  John  Simp- 
son, the  class-leader,  from  whom  he  obtained  the  cards  above-mentioned, 
and  with  whose  family  he  denies  an  intimacy,  though,  in  the  following- 
manner,  he  acknowledges  having  danced  with  Simpson's  wife  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  anniversary  of  the  last  French  Revolution. 

3684.  How  often  were  you  at  Copenhagen  House  ?— Once  in  my  life. 

3685.  That  is  the  meeting  at  which  you  danced  with  Simpson's  wife  ? — Yes. 

ALLEGATION  VIII. 

Par.  34  This  allegation  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Collins  and 
Frederick  B.  Young,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  questions  596',  993, 
1000,  of  the  minutes  of  evidence  ;  and  it  is  spoken  of  by  Popay  himself 
in  the  following  manner  : 

1539.  You  did  not  walk  arm-in-arm  with  Collins  to  Hardy's  funeral  ? — No. 

1540.  You  are  quite  positive  of  that  ? — I  am  confident  that  I  did  not  take  him 
by  the  arm  to  walk  with  him  :  whether  in  the  bustle  he  took  hold  of  my  arm,  I 
really  cannot  positively  say. 

1541.  It  is  very  particular.    Endeavour  to  recollect  yourself:  Had  you  Collins 
by  the  arm  or  not,  in  the  procession  walking  to  Hardy's  funeral,  in  any  part  of 
the  town? — To  the  very  best  of  my  recollection,  I  had  not. 

1542.  Were  you  with  him  in  the  procession  ? — I  do  not  remember  him  in  the 
prdcession.     I  remember  F.  B.  Young ;  that  he  had  hold  of  my  arm  is  very 
likely.     We  three  left  the  procession  at  Newgate-street,  and  went  off  to  Bun- 
hill-fields. 

1543.  Then  Collins  did  not  speak  to  you,  as  you  were  in  the  procession ;  you 
cannot  recollect  his  being  near  to  you  ?— He  did  not  speak  to  me  in  the  proces- 
sion ;  after  we  left  the  procession,  we  conversed  together  as  we  went  along. 

1544.  You  were  by  the  side  of  him  then  ?— We  three  left  the  procession  :  Col- 
lins, F.  B.  Young,  and  myself. 

1545.  When  you  got  to  the  place  of  interment,  did  you  stand  on  a  tomb-stone 
and  take  notes  ? — I  did. 

1547.  Did  you  go  after  the  funeral  to  a  public-house  with  Collins  ?— I  did,  and 
with  F.  B.  Young. 

Par.  35.  The  House  will  not  fail  to  observe,  that  the  Collins  here 
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spoken  of  is  that  same  Collins  whom  Popay  describes  as  a  very  violent. 
young-  man  ;  as  a  man  always  going  armed  to  public  meetings. 

ALLEGATION  IX. 

Par.  36.  This  allegation  is  supported  by  the  evidence  of  Frederick  B. 
Young,  of  James  Brown,  and  of  Collins,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  proposi- 
tion relative  to  a  shooting-gallery;  and  by  Brown  and  Frederick  B.  Young, 
relative  to  the  broad-sword  exercise.  Popay  denied  that  this  proposition 
about  the  shooting-gallery  had  any  thing  political  in  it  ;  and  he  asserted 
that  it  was  a  lesson  on  the  single-stick,  and  not  on  the  broad-sword,  that 
he  gave  to  Frederick  B.  Young,  relative  to  which  matters,  his  statement 
was  as  follows  : 

1604.  Do  you  remember  James  Brown  and  you  walking  together  towards 
Paddtngton,  and  your  pointing  him  out  a  shooting-gallery  there  ?—  Yes. 

1605.  Did  you  say  you  should  like  to  establish  one  at  Walworth  ?  —  No.     I 
will  explain  what  is  meant  by  the  shooting-gallery.     The  one  that  struck  our 
view  was  the  shooting-gallery  used  for  archery.     I  stated,  that  when  I  lived 
at  Harlston,  there  were  large  premises  that  had  formerly  belonged  to  a  gen- 
tleman of  great  note,  which  house  had   been   taken  down,  and  the  pleasure- 
grounds  let  out,  and   that   archery  there  was  one   of  our  favourite  sports.     I 
I  think  I  said  I  had,  once  or  twice,  been  in  the  gallery  and  shot  there. 

1606.  You  did  not  express  a  wish  to  have  one  at  Walworth?  —  I  knew  that 
Walworth  was  a  place  where,  from  the  lowness  of  the  neighbourhood,  had  1 
been  at  liberty  to  open  a  shooting  gallery  there,  it  would  not  have  answered. 

1607.  Did  you  ever  give  a  lesson  on  the  broad-sword  exercise  ?  —  No;  I  have 
played  at  single-stick  with  Frederick  Burton  Young  on  one  occasion  ;  I  have 
too  good  an  opinion  of  him  to  suppose  that  he  would  charge  me  with  the  fact  of 
teaching  the  broad  sword;  we  did  play  one  day  for  a  few  minutes  at  single- 
stick. 

1608.  Was  it  proposed  by  you  to  play,  or  by  him  ?  —  I  believe  that  I  had 
stated  on  some  former  occasion  that  1  could  play  at  single-stick,  and  that  begat 
a  wish  on  his  part  to  play  with  me,  and  on  one  occasion  we  did. 

1609.  Did  Young  understand  it  at  all  ?—  No. 

1610.  Then  you  broke  his  head,  I  suppose?  —  No,  I  played  with  him  as  a  bro- 
ther would  with  a  brother. 


.  37.  But,  these  questions,  relative  to  arming  and  learning  the  use 
of  arms  brought  out,  incidentally,  new  facts.  Woodford,  Shelley,  and 
Collins,  asserted  that  Popay  proposed  and  subscribed  towards  a  depot  of 
arms;  that  they  subscribed  sixpence  each,  and  that  Furzey  subscribed 
half-a  crown  ;  but,  that,  thinking  of  it  the  next  day  and  coming  to  the 
resolution  that  it  was  not  a  proper  thing,  they  told  Simpson,  the  class- 
leader,  who  had  the  money,  to  apply  the  money  towards  paying  for  a  ban- 
ner, which  was,  at  that  time,  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Union.  Simpson 
says,  that  he  was  not  present  when  the  proposition  was  made,  but  that 
the  subscribers  told  him  that  Popay  made  the  proposition,  he,  Simpson, 
having  spoken  of  it  as  a  wrong  thing  ;  but  Simpson  added,  that  he  heard 
Popay  speak  in  favour  of  the  proposition.  It  came  out  also  from  the 
evidence  of  the  petitioners,  that  a  pistol  had  been  produced  by  the  chair- 
man at  one  of  the  meetings,  and  that  Popay  eagerly  took  hold  of  the 
pistol,  would  have  purchased  it  if  he  had  had  change,  and  recommended 
to  the  members  to  provide  themselves  with  pistols  of  the  same  sort.  This 
fact,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  the  depot  of  arms,  was  denied  by  Popay,  in  re- 
gard to  the  arms,  positively  denied  altogether,  and  with  regard  to  the 
pistol,  denied  as  far  as  related  to  the  recommendation  to  members.  On 
this  subject  your  Committee  have  to  add,  that  they  find  in  the  written 
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report  of  Popay  of  1 1.  October,  1832,  an  account  of  this  pistol,  and  a  re- 
presentation of  the  views  of  the  Union  with  regard  to  it,  to  which  report 
is  attached  an  original  card  containing  the  precise  address  of  Mr.  Yearly, 
the  chairman,  who  produced  the  pistol  at  the  meeting.  It  also  came  our, 
that  Popay  offered  to  subscribe  five  shillings  towards  a  prize  of  five  pounds 
which  had  been  offered  in  the  Poor  Man's  Guardian  for  the  best  shooter 
in  the  Union.  This  came  out  on  the  cross-examination  of  Price,  who, 
at  the  same  time  stated,  that  Popay  suggested  to  him  that  his  (Price's) 
garden  would  be  a  good  place  to  put  up  a  target  for  learning  to  shoot. 
James  Brown  related  that,  being  at  Popay's  house,  he  showed  him  some 
sword-sticks,  and,  pointing  to  them,  significantly  asked  Brown  whether 
they  would  not  be  good  things.  Mr.  Sturgcs  in  his  evidence  stated  to 
the  Committee  as  follows : 

3417.  Have  you  had  any  reason  since  to  know  that  his  stories  of  distress  were 
feigned? — Yes,  I  do  think  so  now;  1  find  he  has  been  introducing  himself  into 
my  family  for  espionage,  and  there  is  one  circumstance  which  I  consider  very 
improper;  I  exceedingly  regret  that  any  man  should  introduce  himself  into  my 
house  as  an  armed  spy ;  he  had  a  sword-stick  with  him  upon  one  occasion  ;  upon 
looking  at  it,  I  observed  it  opened;  he  said  yes,  and  he  drew  it  out  and  showed 
me  it  was  a  sword-stick. 

3418.  Did  he  give  you  any  reason  for  having  it  in  his  possession?— Not  any . 

Par.  38.  Popay  denied  the  allegations  as  to  the  five  pound  prize,  and 
as  to  the  target ;  but  acknowledged  that  he  had  had  sword-sticks;  and  put 
no  question  to  Mr.  Sturges  when  he  gave  the  evidence  just  cited.  Upon 
this  subject  of  arming  and  using  arms,  the  Committee  refer  to  the  questions 
40,  57,  78,  366,  603,  652,  682,  690,  695,  731 ,  781,  860,  875,  901,  918, 
1004,  1994,  2007,  3298.  But,  with  regard  to  this  matter  of  arms  and 
of  arming,  your  Committee  think  that  they  should  not  discharge  their 
duty  to  the  House,  if  they  did  not  here  refer  the  House  to  the  whole 
of  Popay's  written  report  of  the  20.  July  (No.  31). 

Par.  39.  This  report  having  been  shown  to  Popay,  he  acknowledged 
that  it  was  his  handwriting.  Being  asked  what  he  did  with  the  knife  here 
mentioned,  he  said  that  he  had  given  it  to  M'Lean.  M'Lean  being  asked 
what  he  had  done  with  it,  he  said  that  he  had  carried  it  to  Scotland-yard. 
Price  being  asked  about  the  knife,  positively  denied  that  he  had  ever  showed 
a  knife  to  Popay  of  any  description  whatever,  while  he  acknowledged  that  he 
had  a  pistol  and  a  sword,  and  that  he  kept  them  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fending his  house  and  asserting  his  political  rights.  Your  Committee 
cannot  refrain  from  observing  here,  that  this  was  that  same  James  Price 
who  went  with  his  wife  along  with  Popay,  as  mentioned  in  Allegation  XL, 
on  a  friendly  and  family  party  to  Richmond,  in  the  month  of  August  suc- 
ceeding this  20.  July. 

Par.  40.  Another  most  interesting  matter  connected  with  the  arming 
came  out  before  the  Committee,  from  an  examination  of  written  reports 
of  Popay.  In  his  report  of  the  23.  of  August,  your  Committee  find 
that  he  represents  that,  in  a  desultory  conversation  with  Price,  Simpson, 
and  Matthews,  he  learned  that  an  arming  was  intended,  and  that  arms 
were  to  be  purchased  at  half-price,  in  Middle-row,  Holborn.  This  report 
is  indorsed  as  having  been  shown  to  Lord  Melbourne,  and  there  is  a  me- 
morandum that  his  Lordship  caused  a  gun  to  be  purchased  in  Holborn. 
This  story,  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Home-Office,  requires  a 
statement  from  the  evidence  of  Simpson  and  Collins,  as  follows  : 

691.  Did  he  advise  you  to  go  and  look  at  a  pair  of  pistols  ?— He  did  ;  coming 
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once  from  Theobald's-road  Institution  from  a  meeting  of  the  Union,  somewhere 
near  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  he  said  to  me,  "  I  have  been  to  look  at  a  pair  of  pistols 
"  to-day;  the  price  is  36.9.,  and,  if  you  are  a  judge  of  these  things,  having  been 
"  in  the  navy,  and  travelled  a  good  deal,  I  should  wish  you  to  go  and  look  at 
"  them,  pass  your  opinion  on  them,  and  purchase  them  for  rne."  I  was  astonished 
for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  I  then  recollected  other  circumstances  that  did  not 
altogether  please  me.  I  said  "  No,  it  is  better  you  should  look  at  these  things 
yourself."  He  said,  I  might  get  them  cheaper.  I  told  him  if  he  wished  to  go 
to  the  most  economical  place,  that  I  understood  there  was  a  depot  in  Holborn 
at  which  they  sold  second-hand  arms. 

Par.  41.  The  evidence  of  Collins  is  to  the  same  effect,  as  the  following 
specimen  will  convince  the  House  : 

1003.  Did  you  go  with  Simpson  and  Popay  to  Theobald's-road  ?— I  met  them 
on  one  occasion,  going  to  Theobald's-road. 

1004.  Did  you  converse  about  arms  at  that  time? — They  were  conversing  when 
I  met  them.     I  overheard  Popay  say  to  Simpson  that  he  had  seen  something 
which  he  thought  would  suit  him  ;  that  there  was  a  pair  that  was  36*.,  and  as  he 
was  a  judge  of  them  himself,  he  would  like  him  to  look  at  them. 

1005.  A  pair  of  pistols,  you  mean  ? — He  said  "a  pair;"  I  suppose  he  meant 
pistols. 

1006.  Did  you  understand,  that  Popay  was  about  to  arm  himself? — I  considered 
that  was  his  motive  for  asking  Simpson  to  look  at  them. 

1007.  What  do  you  suppose  he  meant  by  arming  and  the  use  of  arming  him- 
self ?— If  I  am  to  speak    my  mind  honestly,  from  conversations  that  had  taken 
place  at  various  times,  we  considered  that  we  were  oppressed,  and  kept  down  by 
force  of  arms,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  protect  ourselves  against  such  attacks 
as  had  been  made  on  the  people  at  Clitheroe  and  various  other  places. 

1008.  Was  that  your  opinion  or  the  opinion  of  Popay? — That  was  my  opinion, 
from  his  conversation,  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  them,  as  I  heard  him  express 
similar  sentiments. 

1009.  From  his  conversation  you  gathered  that  he  thought  it  was  necessary 
for  you  to  have  arms  to  protect  yourselves  ?— That  was  my  opinion. 

Par.  42.  The  Committee  have  to  point  out  that  Simpson  and  Collins 
could  not  by  any  possibility  have  known  anything  about  the  Holborn 
affair,  as  stated  to  Lord  Melbourne,  because  they  gave  this  evidence  on 
the  8.,  and  the  reports  of  Popay  were  not  delivered  into  the  Committee 
until  the  10. 

ALLEGATION  X. 

Par.  43.  This  allegation  is  asserted  to  be  true  by  Simpson,  Brown, 
and  others.  Popay  himself  acknowledges  that  he  has  thrown  money 
into  a  hat,  when  it  has  been  going  round,  for  purposes  similar  to  those 
mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this  allegation.  He  also  acknowledges  that 
he  was  at  Kennington-common  on  the  occasion  here  mentioned,  and  that 
he  was  in  the  van;  and  M'Lean  acknowledges  that  he  saw  him  there. 

ALLEGATION  XL 

Par.  44.  This  allegation  was  not  denied  by  Popay,  except  that  he 
said  there  was  no  meeting  of  the  Union  at  Richmond,  which  was  explained 
by  Brown,  F.  B.  Young,  and  Price,  to  have  arisen  from  a  mistake  on  the 
part  of  their  friends  at  Richmond  :  except  also,  as  far  as  this  allegation 
relates  to  his  having  described  himself  as  so  poor  as  not  to  have  the  means 
of  getting  food  for  his  family.  The  rest  of  the  allegation  he  acknowledges 
to  be  true,  and  describes  the  party  as  a  friendly  and  family  party,  though 
consisting,  as  the  House  will  observe,  partly  of  Brown  and  of  Price,  whom 
he  describes  in  his  evidence  as  well  as  in  his  written  reports,  as  violent 
men,  men  entertaining  republican  principles,  and  Price  as  the  man  who  gave 
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him  the  desperate  weapon,  the  knife,  which  he  thought  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  carry  to  M'Lean,  and  which  M'Lean  thought  it  his  duty  to  carry  to 
the  Commissioners.  This  family  and  friendly  party  having  taken  place, 
in  two  or  three  weeks  after  this  report  relative  to  the  desperate  knife 
was  made. 

ALLEGATION  XII. 

Par.  45.  All  the  petitioners  and  all  the  witnesses  they  brought  as- 
serted the  truth  of  this  ;  but  the  Committee  found  all  other  proof  on  the 
subject  unnecessary,  when  on  the  10th,  the  Commissioners  delivered  in 
forty-nine  reports,  written  in  Popay's  own  hand,  several  of  which  reports 
contained  an  account  of  what  took  place  in  the  class  meetings  and  other 
meetings  of  the  Union. 

ALLEGATION  XIII. 

Par.  46*.  This  allegation  is  maintained  by  Brown,  by  Simpson,  by 
Shelley,  by  George  Hawkins,  by  F.  B.  Young,  and  by  several  other  wit- 
nesses ;  and  Simpson  states  positively  that  he  drew  up  a  resolution  for  him, 
condemning  the  conduct  of  the  metropolitan  police  ;  an  extract  from  his 
evidence  is  in  the  following  words  :  — 

699.  Did  he  ever  advise  you  to  go  to  Peckham  and  set  up  a  Union  there  ? — 
The  last  time  he  was  in  my  company  was  in  the  Albany-road,  where  the  class 
met  on  the  Monday  night.  He  said,  "  Friend  Simpson,  I  want  my  card  ;  "  as  I 
was  delivering  the  cards  to  the  new  members,  he  said,  "  I  want  my  card." 
"  Well,"  said  I,  "  what  name?"  Now  1  began  to  look  around  me;  he  said, 
"  Pearce ;"  I  said,  "  Am  I  to  put  down  Pearce ;  I  must  be  answerable  for  this 
card  ?"  It  was  agreed,  and  he  gave  me  twopence.  "Now,"  said  he,  "  Simpson, 
you  are  doing  no  good  in  this  place ;  you  had  better  go  down  to  Peckham  " 
(Peckham  I  knew  was  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  police)  ;  "  go  down  there, 
and  I  will  come  to  your  elbow  and  assist  you  on  all  occasions."  I  thought  that  he 
considered  the  neighbourhood  too  respectable,  and  that  there  were  not  many  of 
the  working  classes.  I  told  him  I  should  not  move;  that  it  was  a  very  com- 
fortable room,  and  the  place  was  very  respectable.  He  begged  me  to  go  down 
into  Peckham,  where  he  would  assist  me,  and  said  we  should  do  some  good  in 
Peckham. 

Par.  47.  Simpson  being  asked  whether  Popay  had  not  consented  to 
draw  up  a  resolution  to  be  proposed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Union,  con- 
demnatory of  the  police>  he  answered  as  follows  : 

704.  What  did  Popay  say  ? — He  said,  "  I  will  draw  it  up  for  you  ;  you  call  at  my 
house ;"  I  called  for  it  and  said,  "  I  am  going  up  to  the  Committee,  I  will  propose 
it  to-night."    After  some  time,  he  drew  it  up  and  I  took  it  to  the  Committee,  but 
it  was  not  brought  forward  that  night,  as  there  was  more  important  business. 

705.  Did  he  draw  up  the  resolution  ?  — He  drew  it  up. 

706.  What  was  the  tenor  of  the  resolution  ?  —  It  gave  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the 
good  conduct  of  the  city  authorities  in  trying  to  outvie  and  assist  us  in  keeping 
order  and  peace  in  the  city,  to  show  the  difference  between  the  two  parties. 

707.  Did  the  language  express  it  ? — I  cannot  call  to  mind  the  words. 

708.  Did  the  resolution  find  fault  with  the  metropolitan  police  ?— It  found  fault 
with  them,  and  praised  the  opposite  party. 

709.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  Popay  wrote  out  a  resolution  condemnatory 
of  the  police  ? — He  wrote  out  this  motion  that  I  was  to  lay  before  the  Committee 
and  move. 

710.  With  his  own  hand? — With  his  own  hand. 

711.  Did  you  see  him  write  it?— I  did,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife. 

Par.  48     Frederick  Young  being  asked  what  he   knew    respecting 
VOL.  vi,  x  x 
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Popay's  language,  and  the  advice  he  gave  at  the  Union  meetings,  answered 
as  follows  : 

552.  Can  you  remember  that  he  made  use  of  any  expressions,  either  approving 
or  abusing  the  Government  ?— He  used  generally  to  coincide  with  the  speaker, 
but  I  cannot  recollect  any  particular  expression.     I  recollect  his  taking  part  in 
a  meeting   that  was  held  at  the  Champion,  when  he  suggested  an  amendment. 
It  was  called  a  "  Meeting  of  the  Borough  and  Lambeth  Election  Association." 

553.  Was  it  an  Election  meeting  ?  —Yes,  it  was  ;  a  proposition  was  made  to 
publish  a  list  of  all  those  members  who  voted  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hawes.     It  was 
published  to  know  friends  from  enemies.     It  was  considered  that  the  proposition 
was  not  strong  enough,  and  1  believe  he  suggested  from  our  "  most  determined 
and  inveterate  enemies" 

Par.  49.  John  B.  Young  states  that  he  (Popay)  drew  up  a  report  to 
the  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  raising"  money  to  retrieve  the  pecuniary 
affairs  of  the  Union,  and  your  Committee  find  one  of  his  written  reports, 
to  which  is  attached  a  letter  he  sent  in  to  the  Commissioners  through 
M'Lean,  upon  which  subject  your  Committee  cannot  forbear  from  laying 
the  evidence  before  the  House,  as  follows : 

3666.  Here  is  a  letter,  attached  to  a  report  of  yours,  shown  to  you  yesterday  ; 
is  that  (report)  your  handwriting  ?— Yes. 

3667.  Where  did  you  get  this  letter  ? — It  is  not  clear  to  my  mind,  but  this  is 
my  present  impression,  that  after  the  meeting,  it  was  left  lying  upon  the  table, 
and  that  I  took  it  from  the  table  after  the  business  of  the  meeting  was  over. 
It  was  left  by  those  who  had  it  in  charge.     Mr.  Burking  Young  gives  a  very 
different  version  of  the  affair,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

3668.  You  took  it  from  John  Young's  table  ?— Most  decidedly  not ;  had  I  that 
impression  on  my  mind,  that  I  came  by  it  in  that  way,  I  should  have  considered 
it  a  breach  of  confidence.     It  might  have  been  handed  to  me  at  the  time,  but  if 
it  was,  it  was  returned  again.     This  is  the  impression  on  rny  mind,  that  the  letter 
was  produced  at  the  time,  and  it  was  left  lying  on  the  table,  and  I  then  took  it. 
I  thought  it  of  no  consequence,  and  I  made  the  use  you  see  of  it. 

3669.  You  did  not  take   it  from  Mr.  Young's   table  ? —No ;    I  know  what 
Young  says  upon  the  business. 

3670.  Having  got  it,  you  carried  it  to  Mr.  M'Lean  ?— Yes. 

3671.  Did  Mr.  M'Lean  make  any  observation  upon  your  delivering  him  that 
letter? — I  do  not  remember  that  he  did. 

3672.  He  did  not  disapprove  of  your  taking  it  and  bringing  it  to  him? — He 
would  have  disapproved  of  it  if  I  had  come  by  it  as  Mr.  Young  accuses  me  ; 
the  thing  is  of  no  use  or  value,  and  I  could  have  had  no  inducement  to  commit 
a  thing  of  the  kind. 

3673.  Mr.  M'Lean  asked  you  no  questions,  finding  fault  with  you  for  bringing 
it  ?  —No,  if  he  had  found  fault  it  would  not  have  been  preserved ;  it  would  have 
been  destroyed. 

Par.  50.  M'Lean  being  questioned  upon  this  point,  said  that  he  had 
no  recollection  of  the  letter. 

Par.  51.  Mr.  Young  said  that  this  letter,  which  was  a  letter  to  Simpson 
from  Chalan,  relative  to  money-matters  connected  with  the  Union,  was 
shown  by  Simpson  to  him,  Young,  while  Popay  was  in  the  room ;  that 
Simpson  left  it  with  Young ;  that  it  was  lying  on  the  table,  and  was 
afterwards  missing ;  and  that  he  saw  it  again  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Committee-room,  attached  to  a  report  which  Popay  had  sent  in  to  the 
Government. 

ALLEGATION  XIV. 
Par.  52.  This  allegation  is  asserted  to  be  true  by  Simpson,  by  Brown, 
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by  Hearsee,  by  Price,  by  Shelley,  and  by  Collisn,  and  also  by  M'Henry, 
who  was  not  one  of  the  petitioners.  Simpson  says  that  he  spoke  of  the 
"  damnable  Government,"  as  having'  deprived  him  of  part  of  his  coal- 
duties.  Brown  and  Collins  say  that  he  called  the  Government  "  villains," 
and  the  like;  and  Price  being1  questioned  upon  the  subject,  answers  as 
follows  : 

344.  Relate  fcny  of  the  conversations  you  might  have  had  with  him,  and  the 
sort  of  language  he  used? — The  conversation  used  to  be  political;  on  coining 
home,  it  generally  turned  upon  that.     In  common  conversation  we  used  to  give 
each  other  ideas  concerning  things,  and  once  or  twice  I  told  him  I  did  not  think 
I  should  speak  at  any  more  of  the  meetings,  because  one  or  two  of  my  acquaint- 
ances had  said  that  1  was  too  hasty,  and  that  I  did  not  put  my  words  properly 
together  ;  now,  one  or  two  have  said  that  I  spoke  too  harsh,  and  he  has  several 
times  told  me  that  I  was  not  half  harsh  enough.     He  said  that  they  were  a  set  of 
villains,  or  something  to  that  purpose,  and  "  they  would  expel  them  from  the  earth, 
— damn  the  villains  !  " 

345.  Who  were? — Meaning  the  Government;  I  took  him  to  mean  the  Govern- 
ment ;  we  were  talking  about  the  Government. 

346.  Who  did  you  understand  him  to  mean  by  the  terra  "  villains  ?"  — The 
Government. 

347.  What  do  you  mean  by  Government  ?— The  Ministers. 

348.  Persons  in  authority  ? — Those  who  have  the  framing  of  the  laws,  and  so 
on.     He  appeared  to  me  a  gentleman  who  had  been  entirely  ruined  by  Govern- 
ment. 

349.  Did  you  learn  that  from  his  conversation  ? — He  told  me  that  he  had  given 
500/.  for  a  coal-meter's  place,  and  he  had  not  enjoyed  it  two  months  before  it 
became  worth  not  40/.  a  year,  and  he  was  a  ruined  man. 

350.  Now  did  he  use  the  precise  expressions,  "  I  will  expel  the  villains  from  the 
earth  ? " — Yes,  I  am  positive. 

Par.  53.  Mr.  Hearsee  said  that  Popay's  language  was  very  violent 
against  the  Government,  and  such  as  he  himself  should  not  have  thought 
of  uttering-.  The  remaining  witness  on  this  head  was  M'Henry,  who 
came  before  the  Committee  voluntarily,  from  having  read  the  petition  in 
the  newspapers.  This  young  man  is  a  journeyman  tailor,  who  lived  at 
Camberwellatthe  time  when  he  belonged  to  the  Unions,  who  has  quitted 
the  Unions  since,  and  now  works  for  a  master  in  Bond-street.  His 
evidence  was  as  follows  : 

1024.  You  met  Popay  one  day  in  the  road;  explain  to  the  Committee  how 
that  happened  ? — I  was  doing  some  tailoring  on  my  own  account,  and  I  had  a  bag 
in  my  hand  in  which  was  a  coat  for  Miss  Gay's  coachman.     Popay  was  coming 
down  Denmark-hill  at  the  time,  with  a  man  with  him.    The  man  was  rather  shab- 
bily dressed,  and  Popay  wore  a  blue  frock  with  an  old-fashioned  white  hat.     : 
crossed  the  road  to  shake  hands  with  him  ;  we  got  talking ;  I  had  not  been  at 
the  Union  for  two  or  three  of  the  meeting-nights;  I  asked  how  they  were  going 
on,  and  we  got  talking  about  different  political  things  that  had  occurred  some 
time  previous.     He  turned  the  subject  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  to  enumerate 
the  number  of  widows  and  orphans  made  by  Stanley,  and  said  it  would  be  a 
damned  good  thing  if  some  one  would  take  and  assassinate  that  bloody  villain 
Stanley.    That  was  the  expression  he  made  use  of. 

1025.  This  was  Popay,  was  it?— Popay. 

1026.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  the  number  of  Irish  living  in  and 
about  London  ?— That  it  was  a  pity  that  more  of  the  Irish  did  not  belong  to  the 
Unions;  he  believed  there  were   not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand,  in  and 
ahout  London,  and  said  that  I  was  the  only  Irishman  that  belonged  to  the  46th 
class. 

1027.  How  came  you  to  tell  me  of  this?— I  was  horror-struck,  at  reading  the 
petition  that  was  presented,  at  a  man's  trying  to  entrap  me  and  put  my  life  in 
danger,  if  I  had  sided  with  him  on  the  attack  he  would  have  made  on  Stanley. 

x  x  2 
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Par.  54.  Popay  being  questioned  as  to  this  point,  two  days  after 
M4 Henry  had  given  his  evidence,  answered  as  follows  : 

1617.  Do  you  know  a  young  man  of  the  name  ofM'Henry? — I  have  seen  him 
a  long  time  since. 

1618.  Where  did  you  meet  him  ?— The  last  time  I  met  him  was  on  Herne-hill; 
or  Denmark-hill. 

1619.  Where  did  you  see  him  any  time  before  that  ? — It  was  not  for  a  consider- 
able time  ;  he  withdrew  from  the  Unions. 

1620.  You  saw  him  at  the  Unions  ?— I  have  seen  him  at  the  Duke  of  York. 

1621.  Was  he  a  member  ?- 1  cannot  speak  to  that. 

1622.  You  met  him  there  frequently  ?— Yes. 

1623.  Did  anything  pass  between  him  and  you,  on  Denmark-hill,  about  Mr. 
Stanley  ?— No,  our  conversation  was  one  of  very  few  minutes  at  that  time. 

1624.  You  did  not  tell  him  it  was  a  pity  some  one  would  not  kill  Mr.  Stanley  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

1625.  Assassinate  him,  or  some  word  of  that  sort  ?— O  dear,  no ;  on  the  affairs 
of  Ireland,  in  private,  when  I  have  been  talking  politics,  I  have,  certainly,  regretted 
the  state  of  Ireland;  when  conversing  with  him  as  to  assassination  of  the  leaders, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show  these  men  the  danger  and  folly  of  it. 

1626.  You  did  not  say  that  there  were  a  hundred  thousand  Irishmen  in  and  near 
London,  and  regretted  that  more  of  them  did  not  belong  to  the  Union  ?  — No, 
certainly  not. 

Par.  55.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  M'Henry  was,  afterwards,  face  to 
face  with  Popay,  before  the  Committee,  giving  evidence  as  to  Popay's 
having  been  in  the  chair,  and  that  Popay  did  not  put  any  question  relative 
to  the  project  of  assassinating  Mr.  Stanley.  Further,  as  to  this  allegation 
relating  to  the  violent  language  of  Popay,  the  Committee  refer  to  ques- 
tions 344,  673,  878,  914,  934,  2162. 

ALLEGATION  XV. 

Par.  56.  This  allegation  is  sustained  by  the  positive  assertions  of  all 
the  nine  petitioners,  as  well  as  by  most  of  those  persons  whom  they  called 
in  support  of  their  evidence ;  and  particularly  by  Mr.  Sturges,  who  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  matter  : 

3368.  Did  he  plead  great  poverty  and  pecuniary  distress  ?— He  did. 

3369.  Did  he  thereby  get  those  little  civilities  from  you  and  your  wife  that  such 
a  representation  would  naturally  bring  from  you  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

3370.  Did  he  get  any  articles  of  dress  for  any  part  of  his  family  ? — On  occasions 
•when  his  v/ife  has  been  visiting  Mrs.  Sturges,  on  going  home  late,  she  has  borrowed 
a  shawl  to  keep  her  from  the  inclement  weather,  and  they  have  been  returned  ; 
but  I  have  heard  Mrs.  Sturges  say,  that  there  are  two  trifling  articles,  not  worth 
mentioning,  that  are  still  in  her  possession. 

3411.  Did  you  ever  suspect  him  of  pretending  distress  to  extort  charity  ?— - 
No,  I  did  not ;  I  thought  it  was  real  and  unfei  ned. 

3412.  How  did  you  ascertain  that  it  was  real  ?— Merely  from  his  own  confession 
I  thought  it  was. 

3413.  Did  you  ever  visit  at  his  house?— Yes. 

3414.  Did  that  indicate  distress  or  comparative  comfort  ?— It  indicated  distress, 
very  much  so.     I  was  surprised  to  observe  that  when  out  he  appeared  to  spend 
money  very  freely,  but  at  home  his  family  seemed  to  be  in  want  of  the  very  ne- 
cessaries of  life. 

3415.  Did  you  ever  remark  upon  the  inconsistency  of  his  leaving  his  family  in 
want  and  spending  money  abroad  so  freely? -No,  I  did  not,  for  our  friendship 
did  not  subsist  any  length  of  time  afterwards.  On  one  oc  asion  Mrs.  Sturges  went 
to  visit  Mrs.  Popay,  she  represented  to  me,  because  Mrs.  Sturges  had  known  we 
always  endeavoured  to  treat  them  as  well  as  we  could  in  our  circumstances  ;  she 
said  she  had  had  very  bad  tea,  and  at  supper  she  was  asked  to  partake  of  a  few 
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slices  of  cold  potatoes  warmed  upon  the  gridiron,  and  she  observed  to  me  that 
that  showed  the  poverty  of  the  place  ;  whether  real  or  feigned,  I  cannot  say. 

Par.  57.  The  account  given  by  James  Brown  (97,  168),  and  the  ac- 
count of  the  two  Youngs,  especially  by  J.  Young  (questions  3281  to 
3292),  your  Committee  think  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  House, 
as  being  strongly  characteristic,  not  only  of  the  proceedings  of  Popay,  but 
of  the  characters  of  these  petitioners.  Your  Committee  would  wish  to 
impress  on  the  attention  of  the  House,  the  fact  that  this  John  Young  be- 
longed to  the  thirty-fourth  class  ;  that  this  very  man,  who  actually  en- 
tertained and  fed  Popay,  and  his  family'  was  a  member  of  that  thirty-fourth 
class  of  the  Union,  which  Popay,  in  his  written  report  of  the  20th  July, 
above  recited,  denounced  to  the  Government  as  being  denominated  the 
fighting  class,  and  as  having  arms  which  were  monthly  inspected  by  the 
class-leader.  Besides  these  witnesses  there  were  several  others  who  spoke 
to  the  same  point,  particularly  in  answers  to  the  questions  361,  468,  559, 
583,  626,  734,  895,  904,  2023,  2374. 

Par.  58.  Popay  denied  that  he  feigned  poverty  (question  1511)  ;  he 
said  that  he  was  poor,  but  that  it  was  very  seldom  that  he  had  not  five  or 
six  sovereigns  in  his  pocket. 

ALLEGATION  XVI. 

Par.  59.  This  allegation  is  by  Woodford  asserted  to  be  true  ;  and  ac- 
knowledged to  be  true  by  Popay  himself,  who  says  that  he  was  directed  to 
go  to  Calthorpe-street,  by  Commissioner  Rowan,  himself,  who  had  an  in- 
terview with  him  on  the  occasion  at  White  Horse-yard. 

ALLEGATION  XVII. 

Par.  60.  A  spy  being,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  a  "  person  sent  to 
watch  the  conduct  or  movement  of  others,"  there  needed,  on  the  part  of 
the  petitioners,  nothing  in  support  of  this  allegation  as  far  as  related  to  Po- 
pay ;  the  fact  of  his  having  been  for  nearly  a  year  employed  for  this  purpose 
being  acknowledged  by  Popay  himself,  by  M'Lean,  and  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  fact  of  some  ef  his  reports  having  been  laid  before  the 
Secretary  of  State  being  proved  by  evidence  written  as  well  as  oral.  And 
as  to  the  spies  in  the  plural  number,  several  of  the  petitioners  assert,  that 
they  have  seen  many  policemen  in  different  dresses  ;  M'Lean  says  that 
he  had,  and  has,  in  his  division  always  two  and  sometimes  twenty  in  plain 
clothes,  and  the  Commissioners  acknowledge  that  they  authorise  this 
and  authorise  the  employing  of  policemen  in  plain  clothes  to  go  to  public 
meetings  of  all  sorts  ;  to  mix  with  the  people  at  Epsom  Races ;  and 
when  the  King  goes  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  ;  to  mix  with  the 
people  at  the  Bible  Meetings  at  Exeter-hall :  to  mix  with  them  at  the 
church  doors,  and  even  in  the  churches  themselves. 

Par.  61.  When,  however,  the  Commissioners  were  before  your  Com- 
mittee the  first  time  (10th  July),  they  gave  the  following  account  of  the 
authority  as  to  this  species  of  employment : 

1817.  Is  Lord  Melbourne  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  your  employing  the  police 
to  attend  in  plain  clothes  at  political  meetings? — Not  at  political  meetings  nor  at 
Political  Unions  ;  it  was  one  peculiar  system  of  Union ;  nobody  ever  attended 
on  our  part  any  Political  Union  except  the  National  Union  of  the  Woiking 
Classes. 
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1818.  Was  it  within  your  knowledge  that  either  Popay  or  any  other  person 
attended  any  election-meetings  ? — There  were  never  any  orders  given  to   attend 
any  election-meetings  whatever;  I  believe  some  were  attended  with  a  view,  as  it 
was  afterwards  stated,  to  know  whether  it  was  likely  there  would  he  any  breach 
of  the  peace  ;  we  never  sent  to  any  place  with  any  other  yiew  than  that  of  pre- 
serving the  peace. 

1819.  "Were  your  instructions  to  attend  public  meetings,  such  as  a  meeting  Mr. 
Hume  would  preside  at  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

1822.  I  wish  to  know  whether,  with  your  approbation,  any  of  your  people  out 
of  uniform  were  desired  to  attend  any  public  meeting  out  of  doors  or  in  doors  ?  — 
Certainly  not ;  Mr.  Alderman  Wood  will  remember,  that  at  a  meeting  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor,  when  some  police  were  there,  some  excitement  was 
created.  I  ought  to  state  why  we  sent  them  there :  the  Secretary  of  the  meeting 
said  he  was  apprehensive  of  a  disturbance,  and  we  sent  as  many  police  as  he 
requested. 

Par.  62.  This  was  the  evidence  of  the  ^Commissioners  on  the  10. 
On  the  23.  they  were  examined  again,  relative  to  Popay's  reports, 
several  of  which  related  to  public  meetings  and  to  parochial  meetings  ; 
and  then  the  following  questions  and  answers  were  put  and  given,  relative 
to  these  reports,  made  by  Popay  from  public  meetings  : 

3893.  Here  is  a  report  of  what  took  place  at  the  Town  Hall  in  the  Borough, 
where  there  were  several  speakers,  and  one  of  them  a  member  of  Parliament : 
did  you  approve  of  a  report  like  that  being  made  from  this  policeman  ? — I  should 
think  he  had  better  not  have  wasted  his  time  in  attending  such  meetings  or  re- 
porting any  such  speeches.    We  had  no  wish  to  have  reports  from  meetings  of 
that  sort;  as  Commissioners  of  Police, we  should  not  have  employed  them  to  at- 
tend, if  we  had  understood  beforehand  the  character  of  the  meeting. 

3894.  Did  you  reprove  the  man  for  making  such  a  report  ?  — No,  I  did  not ;  I 
have   no  recollection  of  ever  having  read  it  ;  it  is  marked  by  me,  but  if  there 
was  nothing  in  it  relating  to   a  public  meeting,  I  should  have  marked  "  seen  " 
upon  it,  that  it  might  be  put  awa)'. 

3895.  You  do  not  mean  that  you  have  read  it  ? — No,  there  were  many  I  did 
not  read. 

3896.  You  have  no  recollection  of  having  read  it? — None  whatsoever. 

3897.  Is  it  of  a  description  likely  to  impress  itself  upon  your  mind,  if  you  had 
read  it  ? — Yes,  it  is  ;  there  was  something  of  the  same  kind  reported  in  the  news- 
papers, and  I  may  have  some  recollection  of  it  from  them.—  [Rowan] .     But  the 
Commissioners  would  not  have  approved  of  anything  of  that  kind   being  re- 
ported. 

3898.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  a  report  being  made  to  you  from  a  meet- 
ing where  Mr.  Hume  was  in  the   chair  ?•-  [Mayne.]      In  the  Regent's  Park, 
was  it  ? 

3899.  No,  Montpelier  House,  Walworth.— I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

3900.  There  is  the  report  (handing  it  to  Mr.  Mayne). — I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  has  been  read,  because  it  is  marked  that  it  was  shown  to  Mr.  Phillips. 

3901.  Whose  handwriting  is  that?— It  is  marked  by  me,  and  also  Col.  Rowan 
has  marked  "  put  away." 

3902.  Then  you  approved  of  this  man  being  sent  to  a  meeting  like  that  and 
making  a  report  of  it  ?  — No,  I  do  not  say  that ;  I  do  not  know  what  the  report  is  ; 
it  seems  to  be  of  a  meeting  of  the  Political  Union  of  the  Working  Classes ;  if 
the  meeting  was  not  of  that  description,  he  ought  not  to  have  attended  it.     The 
general  directions  were,  that  he  should  attend  public  meetings  of  the  National 
Union  of  the  Working  Classes. 

3903.  Did  you  ever  desire  to  have  reports  of  the  public  meetings,  except  such 
as  you  might  think  dangerous  to  the  public  peace?—  [Mr.  Mayne.]     Certainly 
not  ;  I  should  not  approve  of  any  others  had  they  been  made.   [Col.  Rowan.]  — 
Nor  should  I. 

3904.  Should  you  approve  of  reports  being  made  to  you  of  meetings,  except 
such  as  you  considered  might  be  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  ? —  [Col.  Rowan.] 
Certainly  not. 

3905.  Nevertheless  there  was  a  public  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Hume  was  in  the 
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chair  ?— It  was  our  practice  to  send  a  policeman  (one  or  two)  to  public  meetings, 
without  any  intention  of  their  reporting  what  they  heard  tothe  Commissioners.  We 
did  so,  because,  whatever  good  intentions  the  parties  might  have,  who  called 
the  meeting  together,  or  however  legal  their  object  might  have  been,  the  meet- 
ings were  likely  to  be  attended  by  others  with  a  different  view,  who  might  com- 
mit a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  we  generally  had,  at  the  nearest  police-station 
in  the  neighbourhood,  some  men  in  readiness,  in  case  they  should  be  wanted, 
or  if  it  became  necessary  further  to  be  called  upon  to  preserve  the  peace. 

3906.  Sometimes  these  men  were  not  in  policemen's  clothes  ? — Sometimes  they 
were  not,  and  sometimes  they  were.—  [Mr.  Mayne.]   Some  of  them  were  in  plain 
clothes. 

3907.  On  those  occasions  do  they  make  reports? — Sometimes;  we  frequently 
find  that  they  make  reports  that  we  do  not  want. 

3908.  Nevertheless,  this  report  was  shown  by  you  to  Mr.  Phillips  ?— It  was. 

3909.  Here  is  a  report  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Hume  upon  the  occasion. —  [Col. 
Rowan.]     I  aua  quite  sure  1  have  not  desired  the  report  to  be  made,  nor  read 
the  report  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Hume,  or  any  other  member  upon  the  occasion ; 
I  should  not  conceive  it  to  be  within  the  line  of  our  duty. 

3910.  You   would  read  it  before  you  showed  it  to  Mr.  Phillips  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  I  read  it. —  [Mr.  Mayne.]   It  was  probably  reported  in  the  newspaper. 
—  [Col.  Rowan.]  But  if  it  was  taken  to  Mr.  Phillips,  that  would  exonerate  us 
from  all  responsibility. 

Par  63.  With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  this  allegation  of  the  peti- 
tioners, your  Committee  having1  pointed  out  to  your  attention  the  denun- 
ciation of  Popay  against  Price,  in  the  report  of  20.  July  recited  above  ;  his 
proposition  relative  to  the  depot  of  arms,  in  contradiction  of  which  he 
never  put  a  single  question  to  either  of  the  witnesses ;  his  temptations 
relative  to  the  shooting-gallery,  the  broad-sword,  the  five-pound  prize, 
the  pistol,  and  the  sword-sticks;  his  being  present  in  plain  clothes  at 
Calthorpe- street,  and  Furzey,  who  had  been  the  man  first  to  charge  him 
with  being  a  spy,  being  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  arising  at  that 
place  ;  his  conversation  with  M'Henry  on  Denmark-hill  about  assassina- 
tion, in  contradiction  to  which  he  put  not  one  question  to  M'Henry: 
your  Committee  having  pointed  out  these  things  to  the  attention  of  the 
House,  leave  it  to  the  House  to  determine,  whether  the  petitioners  were 
founded  in  their  allegation,  that  they  were  "  living  amongst  spies,  seek- 
ing their  lives  ?" 

ALLEGATION  XVIII. 

Par.  64.  There  can  now  be  no  doubt  that  those  petitioners  were  and 
are  compelled  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  policemen  who  are  employed 
as  spies  ;  but,  it  is  the  duty  of  your  Committee  to  show  to  the  House, 
that  the  people  are  taxed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  extra  money  to  the 
policemen  thus  employed  ;  or,  at  least,  to  this  particular  spy.  Both 
Popay  and  M'Lean  denied  this,  at  first,  but  afterwards  confessed  the  fact. 

[To  Popay.]  1716.  Did  you  receive  any  extraordinary  payment  for  such 
service  ? — Nothing. 

1717.  You  were  ordered  to  do  it,  and  you  found  it  necessary  to  obey  the 
orders  ? — Decidedly  so. 

Par.  65.  But,  some  considerable  time  afterwards. 

[To  Popay.]  1775.  Were  you  put  to  any  expense  by  attending  these  meetings  ? 
—Yes. 

1776.  To  any  considerable  amount?— No,  very  small  indeed. 

1777.  Can  you  recollect  any  expense  you  were  put  to  :  did  you  keep  a  memo- 
randum ?— I  have  been,  perhaps,  at  the  expense  of  3rf.  4d.  or  Kd.  in  an  evening. 
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1778.  Have  you  charged  that  to  your  employer  ?— Yes,  I  charged  that  to  Mr. 
M'Lean. 

1779.  As  an  expense  incurred  at  the  Meeting  ? — Yes. 

1780.  Do  you  know  to  what  amount  ?— It  would  not  make  above  22s.  or  23s.  in 
the  course  of  three  months. 

1781.  By  whom  has  that  been  paid  ?— By  Mr.  M'Lean. 

[To  Mr.  M'Lean,  on  the  8.  July.]     1145.  Was  he  (Popay)  allowed  any  extra 
money  for  going  to  the  Unions  ?— Not  a  farthing. 

1146.  Does  he  have  no  extra  allowance  for  wearing  Ms  own  clothes  ?— Not  a 
penny. 

1147.  Do  you  find  him  in  plain  clothes  ? — Not  at  all. 

1148.  It  would  be  rather  a  punishment  than  an  advantage  ?  — I  should  consider 
it  a  very  hard  task  for  a  man  to  be  supplying  his  plain  clothes,  while  at  the  end 
of  the  year  his  uniform  would  go  into  store  nearly  as  good  as  when  it  came  out. 

1149.  If  the  duty  is  well  performed,  it  generally  leads  to  promotion  ?—  It 
would  be  impossible  to  promote  every  man  whose  conduct  merits  it. 

1150.  But  he  has  been  promoted  ? — Not  on  those  grounds.     My  clerk  that  I 
had  then  obtained  a  situation  to  go  to  America,  and  I  took  Popay  into  the  office, 
as  I  saw  he  was  a  person  fit  for  it. 

1151.  What  pay  did  he  get  then? — A  guinea  a  week  ;   now  he  has  U. 2s.  6d. 

1152.  Having  allowed  him  to  go  to  the  Uuion  to  learn  what  he  could,  did  you 
not  think  he  would  be  put  to  some  expense  ?— I  never  dreamed  it  would  cost 
him  two-pence. 

[To  M'Lean,  on  the  23.  July.]  3727.  Popay  has  told  us  that  he  got  money 
from  you  to  pay  his  expenses  at  those  Union  meetings?  — Not  to  pay  his  ex- 
panses that  I  am  aware  of ;  he  did  give  me  two  or  three  bills,  which  I  delivered  in 
and  got  money  for  them  ;  I  believe  it  was  merely  to  clear  whatever  little  expense 
he  might  have  been  at,  perhaps  a  pint  of  beer  or  anything  of  that  kind  that  he 
said  he  had. 

3728.  You  gave  him  some  little  matter  for  attending  the  Unions  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  it  was  because  he  attended  them  ;  he  was  money  out  of  pocket. 

3729.  In  what  way  ? — In  consequence  of  his  attending  the  Unions. 

3730.  Then  he  did  get  money  for  attending  those  Unions ;  I  should  suppose  it 
was  for  that  he  gave  in  a  bill ;  perhaps  a  few  shillings. 

3788.  Was  he  paid  any  expenses  for  that  day  (the  day  he  went  to  Copenhagen- 
house)  ? — He  never  got  anything  by  that  day  that  I  am  aware  ;  he  tendered  me, 
I  think,  two  or  three  small  accounts ;  the  whole  did  not  amount  to  above  two  or 
three  pounds ;  but,  what  it  was  on  that  day  I  cannot  say. 

3790.  Little  or  much,  out  of  what  fund  ^did  the  money  come  ? — That  I  cannot 
say,  what  fund  it  carne  out  of;  there  are  funds  in  Scotla'nd-yard,  but  where  they 
come  from  I  do  not  know. 

[To  the  Commissioner,  23.  July].  3977.  Popay  has  told  the  Committee  he 
has  received  money  from  the  superintendant,  and  he  has  acknowledged  that  he 
gave  him  extra  money  for  attending  those  meetings;  do  you  recollect  in  the 
account  of  the  disbursements  of  the  superintendant  that  such  sums  were 
charged  ?  — [Colonel  Rowan.]  Yes,  there  are  such  charges. 

3958.  For  money  given  to  this  man  on  account  of  his  attending  those  meet- 
ings?—[Mr.  Mayne.]  No,  it  was  for  expenses  incurred;  2d.  3d.  or  6d.  at  a 
time. —  [Colonel  Rowan.]  Some  of  it  was  for  stationery. 

3979.  For  expenses  he  incurred  in  attending  those  meetings? — Yes. 

3980.  What  is  the  utmost  sum  that  has  been  paid?— [Mr.  Mayne.]  I  think 
four  or  five  pounds. 

2981.  Do  you  mean  that  four  or  five  pounds  is  the  total  sum  paid? — Yes, 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  attending. 

3982.  Do  you  recollect  the  length  of  time? — Between  two  or  three  years. 

3983.  During  that  time  the  only  sum  paid  to  him  is  under  ten  pounds  ?— Yes, 
it  is  under  that. 

3984.  Paid  in  small  sums  ?— Yes. 

3985.  The  money  does  not  come  out  of  the  police-rate  levied  upon  the  metro- 
polis ?— No. 

3936.  Whence  do  you  derive  the  funds  for  that  purpose  ?— From  the  Home- 
Office  ;  it  is  not  paid  out  of  the  police-establishment ;  it  is  paid  by  the  Home- 
Office  through  us. 

3987.  Of  course  all  these  payments  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  cashier  of  the 
Home  Office  ?— By  the  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
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Par.  66.  Your  Committee  having  thus  laid  before  the  House  as  clear 
a  statement  of  the  evidence  as  they  have  been  able  to  make,  think  it 
right  to  observe,  before  they  proceed  to  submit  their  opinions  with  regard 
to  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  that,  though  every  opportunity  was  allowed 
for  the  purpose,  not  a  single  witness  was  brought,  either  to  rebut  the 
evidence  or  to  impeach  the  character  of  any  one  of  the  witnesses,  all  of 
whom  except  one,  were  house-keepers  or  living  with  relations  who  were, 
and  that  one,  working  for  a  most  respectable  master,  while  some  of  them 
were  either  master-tradesmen  or  carrying  on  business  on  their  own  account ; 
all  of  whom,  and  all  the  connexions  and  all  the  lives  and  conversations  of 
whom,  were  well  known  to  Popay,  and  to  the  whole  vicinage,  in  which  he, 
as  well  as  they  resided  ;  and  on  no  one  of  whom  was  there  to  be  found 
the  means  of  affixing  spot  or  blemish. 

Par.  67.  With  regard  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  your  Committee 
request  the  House,  first  to  cast  their  eyes  over  the  ten  months'  deeds  of 
this  most  indefatigable  and  unrelenting  spy  ;  to   survey  the  circuit  of  his 
exploits  from   the  Borough  Town-hall  to  Blackheath,   and  from  Copen- 
hagen-house to  Finsbury-square  ;  to  behold  himdancing  with  the  wife  of  a 
man  whom  he  had   denounced  in  his  reports,  and  standing  on  a  tomb- 
stone writing  down  and  then  reporting  the  words  uttered  over  the  grave 
of  a  departed  reformer ;  to  trace  him  going  from  meeting  to  meeting  and 
from  group  to  group,  collecting  matter  for  accusation  in  the  night,  and 
going  regularly  in  the  morning  bearing  the  fruits  of  his   perfidy  to  his 
immediate  employer,  to  be  by  him  conveyed  to  the  Government ;  to  fol- 
low him  into  the  houses  of  John  B.  Young  and  of  Mr.  Sturges,  and  then 
see  him  and  his  wife  and  children  relieved  and  fed  and  warmed  and  che- 
rished, and  then  look  at  one  of  his  written  reports,  and  see  him  describe 
Young's  Union  class  as  armed  to  a  man,  and,  at  another,  see  him  describe 
Mr.  Sturges  as  the  teacher  of  a  doctrine  that  "fitted  man  for  the  worst 
of  offences/'  and  see  Lord  Melbourne  writing  on  the  back  of  this  report 
that  "  it  is  not  unimportant,  and  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  "  ;  to  look  at 
him  making  the  hearts  of  these  honest  and  kind  petitioners  ache,  and 
bringing  tears  into  their  eyes  by  his  piteous  tales  of  poverty,  and  hear 
him  now  brag  that  he  was  seldom  without  five  or  six  sovereigns  in  his 
pocket ;  to  contemplate  his  profound  hypocrisy,  his  assumed  melancholy 
and  distress  of  mind,  his  affected  inclination  to  self-destruction,  and  his 
putting  his  wife  forward  as  an  auxiliary  in   the  work  of  perfidy :  your 
Committee  request  the  House  to  cast  their  eyes  over  these  ten  months  of 
the  life  of  this  man,  and  then  to  consider  whether  it  be  possible  for  a 
Government  to  preserve  the  affections  of  a  frank  and  confiding  people, 
unless  it,  at  once,  and  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  give  proof  of  its 
resolution  to  put  an  end,  and  for  ever,  to  a  system  which  could  have 
created  such  a  monster  in  human  shape. 

Par.  68.  And  your  Committee  neither  can  nor  will  pass  in  silence  over 
the  conduct  of  his  employers,  who  having,  as  stated  by  the  Commissioners 
on  the  10.  July,  given  instructions  to  men  thus  employed,  to  confine  their 
attendance  and  reports  to  meetings  and  proceedings  of  the  Unions  of  the 
working  classes,  receive  from  this  spy  written  reports  of  public  political 
meetings,  of  election  meetings,  and  of  parochial  meetings ;  who,  after 
having  received  from  him  a  report,  saying  that  all  the  class-meetings  are 
strictly  private,  and  excluding  all  but  members  of  the  Union,  received 
from  him  reports  of  the  proceedings  in  class-meetings,  while  they  asseit 
that  they  did  not  know  that  he  was  a  member ;  who,  while  they  treat 
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with  scorn  the  thought  of  having  ever  sanctioned  reports  of  private  con- 
versations, receive  and  preserve  reports  of  such  private  conversations  ; 
who,  at  the  end  of  many  months,  when  the  spy  is,  at  last,  discovered, 
detected,  and  exposed,  reward  him  for  his  services  by  immediately  raising 
him  in  rank,  and  by  raising  his  pay  from  19s.  to  22s.  6d.  a  week;  and 
who,  with  all  this  in  proof  before  the  Committee,  came  before  that  same 
Committee,  and  expressly  claim  to  be  regarded  as  gentlemen  and  men  of 
honour. 

Par.  69.  In  conclusion,  your  Committee  observe,  that  a  Government, 
which  resorts  to  the  employing  of  spies,  must  of  necessity  be  a  hated 
Government ;  that  it  must,  therefore,  be  a  Government  of  mere  and 
direct  force ;  that  it,  in  reality,  declares  war  against  the  people,  invites 
their  hostility,  and  rests  its  existence  on  its  power  of  keeping  them 
forcibly  in  subjection  ;  that,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  there  can  be  no 
willing  obedience  even  to  just  and  good  laws,  and  no  obedience  to  any 
laws  except  from  the  principle  of  fear,  which,  in  whatever  degree  it  pro- 
duces submission,  in  that  same  degree  engenders  revenge  ;  that  as  to  the 
people  of  this  country  in  particular,  renowned,  and  justly  honoured 
throughout  the  world  for  their  blunt  sincerity,  their  confiding  disposition, 
and  their  abhorrence  of  all  disguise,  what  must  their  pleasure  have  been, 
when,  over  the  grave  of  Hardy,  they  heard  Mr.  THELWALL  exclaim, 
"  Where  are  your  engines  of  perjury  now  ;  where  your  SPIES  so  thickly 
"  lain,  that  in  the  hurry  to  hang  those  for  whose  hanging  they  wereem- 
"  ployed,  you  handsomely  rewarded  them  with  a  halter,  and  an  ex- 
"  ecutinner  to  increase  the  yift  "  ;  and,  what  their  shame,  what  their  in- 
dignation, when  they  see,  in  the  reports  delivered  to  your  Committee, 
that  there  were  two  spies,  taking  down  the  words  from  his  lips,  and  con- 
veying them  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  that  he  thought  it  worth  while 
to  write  with  his  own  hand  on  the  back  of  one  of  these  reports  ! 

Par.  70.  The  House  is  the  guardian  of  the  peace  and  confidence,  as  well 
as  of  the  purse  ot  the  kingdom  ;  to  the  House  these  petitioners  appeal  for 
the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  shall  protect  them  against  such  wrongs 
and  such  perils  for  the  future ;  and  your  Committee,  in  laying  before  the 
House  the  results  of  the  inquiry  committed  to  them,  having  endeavoured 
to  show  the  nature  and  extent  of  those  wrongs  and  those  perils,  leaving 
it  to  the  wisdom  of  the  House  to  suggest,  and  to  their  justice  to  apply, 
those  remedies  which  the  case  may  appear  to  them  to  demand. 
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PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA. 


(Political  Register,  November,  1833.) 

London,  3\st  October,  1833. 
SIR, 

Your  letter  to  your  cabinet  ministers,  dated  at  WASHINGTON  on  the 
18th  of  September,  1833,  has  been  read  by  me  with  the  greatest  possible 
attention,  and  with  the  greatest  possible  delight.  This  letter  is  the  first 
great  blow  ;  and,  indeed,  the  very  first  blow,  which,  by  a  man  in  great 
power,  has  been  levelled  at  that  infernal  system  of  paper-money,  in  a 
combat  against  which  I  have  spent  a  very  considerable  part  of  my  pretty 
long  life.  I  shall  have  to  beg  your  attention,  by-and-by,  to  a  letter  which 
I  addressed  to  Mr.  DALLAS,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  1 3th 
of  January,  1816,  which  was  republished  at  NEW  YORK  on  the  25th  of 
May  of  that  year;  from  which  you  will  see,  that  I,  even  then,  when  the 
proposition  for  establishing  your  accursed  Bank  first  came  forth,  foresaw, 
not  the  monstrous  things  which  you  have  now  so  manfully  and  so  ably 
exposed  to  the  world  ;  but,  though  1  could  not  foresee  the  detail  of  these 
infamies,  I  foresaw  the  thing  in  the  gross  ;  and  that  I  endeavoured  to  prevent 
the  mighty  mischief  being  done  to  your  country  ;  not,  however,  for  the 
sake  of  that  country  only ;  and,  indeed,  principally,  for  the  sake  of  my 
own. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  I  will  here  state  explicitly  the  character  in 
which  I  wish  to  be  considered  in  addressing  this  letter  to  you.  I,  feeling 
that  I  represent  a  considerable  body  of  the  people  of  England  ;  consider- 
ing that  there  are  great  numbers  of  persons  who  go  all  through  with  me 
in  my  political  opinions  and  views;  considering  this;  considering  the 
station  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  hold,  in  virtue  of  the  constitu- 
tional voice  of  a  very  large,  industrious,  and  valuable  town  ;  considering 
these  things,  I  deem  it  necessary  very  explicitly  to  state  the  character  in 
which  I  wish  to  be  viewed  while  addressing  myself  to  the  chief  of  a  great 
republic,  the  commercial  rival,  and,  in  some  sort,  the  naval  rival  of  my 
own  country. 

Sir,  I  am  no  republican  in  principle,  any  more  than  I  am  in  law  and 
allegiance.  I  hold,  that  this,  which  we  have  here,  is  the  best  sort  of 
government  in  the  world  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  this  sort  of  government  is 
the  best,  provided  that  we  have  it;  1  hold  that  a  government  of  king, 
lords,  and  commons,  the  last  of  which  chosen  by  all  men  who  are  of  full 
age, of  sound  mind,  and  untainted  by  indelible  crime,  is  the  best  of  govern- 
ments. Names  do  not  amuse  me.  I  lived  eight  years  under  the  repub- 
lican government  of  PENNSYLVANIA  ;  and  I  declare,  that  I  believe  that  to 
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have  been  the  most  corrupt  and  tyrannical  government  that  the  world 
ever  knew.  I  was  several  weeks  at  HARISBURGH,  during1  the  session  of 
the  legislature  there,  in  the  winter  of  1818;  and,  upon  my  honour  and 
soul,  I  believe  that  there  was  more  personal  corruption,  more  bribery  of 
persons  in  the  legislature,  and  in  office,  than  has  ever  taken  place ;  more 
of  this  during  that  one  session  of  the  legislature,  than  has  ever  taken  place 
at  WHITEHALL  and  ST.  STEPHEN'S  during  any  ten  or  twenty  years  that  I 
have  ever  known  them;  added  to  which,  were  the  lowness,  the  dirtiness 
of  the  villany,  the  vulgarity,  the  disregard  of  all  sense  of  morality  and  of 
honour,  making  the  whole  thing  so  disgusting,  as  to  drive  an  Englishman 
half  mad  at  the  thought  of  ever  seeing  his  country  subjected  to  such 
rulers.  O  !  sir !  I  must  forget  the  votes  in  the  legislature  bought  by 
losing  a  game  at  cards  at  the  tavern  ;  I  must  forget  the  great  game  which 
the  Bank  of  PHILADELPHIA  lost,  in  that  room  of  borrowed  light  in  the 
centre  of  the  tavern,  where  the  card-playing  was  going  on,  day  and  night, 
Sundays  not  excepted,  during  the  whole  of  that  session,  for  the  purposes 
of  bribery  ;  I  must  forget  these  things;  I  must  forget  the  "betting  banks'* 
of  PENNSYLVANIA  ;  I  must  forget  the  court-house  at  HARISBURGH,  and 
the  judge,  with  a  twisted  silk  handkerchief  round  his  neck,  and  a  quid  of 
tobacco  in  his  cheek  j  I  must  forget  that  dirty-faced  and  unshaven  jury, 
sitting  with  their  hats  on,  talking  over  the  back  of  the  box  to  the  parties 
or  their  friends,  and  having  glasses  of  grog  handed  to  them  to  drink  in 
the  box  ;  I  must  forget  all  these  things,  and  a  great  many  others,  before 
I  can  begin  to  think  that  kings  and  lords  are  the  worst  people  in  the 
world,  to  say  nothing  about  the  acts  of  real  tyranny  of  that  Government, 
some  of  which  were  the  very  basest  that  ever  were  heard  of  in  the  world. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  affect  to  believe  that  PENNSYLVANIA  exhibited  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  republican  governments  of  America.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  some  of  the  state  governments,  to  be  as  pure,  and  the  state 
of  freedom  under  them  as  perfect,  as  under  any  governments  in  the 
world,  where  an  accursed  paper-money  is  tolerated  ;  and,  with  regard  to 
the  general  government,  I  believe  that  it  is,  in  all  respects,  as  good  and 
as  pure  as  we  ever  can  expect  to  see  anything,  of  which  mere  men  are 
the  inventors  and  executors.  But  I  have  seen  enough  of  republican 
government  to  convince  me  that  the  mere  name  is  not  worth  a  straw. 

With  regard  to  my  personal  feeling  and  motives  in  this  case,  I  will  not 
profess  to  be  animated  with  any  very  anxious  desire  to  promote  the  well- 
being  of  America  as  a  state.  Numerous,  indeed,  have  been,  and  still  are, 
the  Americans  for  whom  I  have  very  great  regard  and  affection,  and  to 
whom  I  owe  gratitude  which  never  ought  to  end  but  with  my  life.  Then, 
I  have  always  held  in  great  admiration,  the  excellent  character  of  the 
agricultural  part  of  the  people  ;  I  admire  their  mercantile  seafaring  men  ; 
and  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  that  bravery  and  love  of 
liberty  which  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  whole  nation 
taken  as  a  body.  But,  when  we  come  to  talk  of  national  interests,  affect- 
ing the  power  of  other  countries,  I  must  prefer  my  own  ;  I  am  bound  to 
that  by  those  principles  of  allegiance  which  are  born  in  the  heart  of  man, 
or  else  the  man  has  no  heart.  I  cannot  admire  the  never-exceeded  ex- 
cellence of  the  conduct  of  the  Americans  in  DARTMOOR  prison,  without 
holding  in  abhorrence  the  Englishman  who  shall  affect  to  like  any  other 
country  so  well  as  England  herself.  I  cannot  admire  the  farmers  who  rode 
iwo  hundred  miles  from  the  back  countries,  to  drive  the  English  away 
from  before  BALTIMORE,  in  spite  of  the  no-nation  paper-money  scoundrels, 
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who  were  about  to  let  them  in,  and  think,  for  one  moment,  without 
shame,  of  any  man  pretending  to  love  another  country  as  well  as  his  own. 

Therefore,  I  must  naturally  wish  that  England  should  always  preserve 
the  mastership  of  the  seas;  and  it  is  my  bounden  duty  to  give  effect  to 
that  wish  by  every  means  in  my  power  :  it  is  my  duty  to  employ  all  the 
resources  of  my  mind,  if  necessary,  to  keep  the  rivalship  of  America  in 
check,  and  to  prevent  her  from  ever  possessing  the  means  of  lessening 
the  power,  or  of  doing  injury  in  any  possible  way  to  my  own  country  :  this 
is  the  duty  of  every  Englishman,  though  in  private  life,  and  it  is  novr 
more  particularly  a  duty  belonging  to  me. 

But,  relative  to  matters,  such  as  those  of  which  this  excellent  letter  from 
you  to  your  cabinet  treats ;  relative  to  matters  of  this  sort,  affecting  the 
domestic  liberty  and  happiness  of  a  great  country  abounding  with  good 
people,  most  intimately  connected  with  England,  and  descended  from 
England  herself ;  in  such  a  case,  I  am  at  full  liberty,  not  only  anxiously 
to  wish  for  success  to  efforts  like  those  which  you  are  now  making  ;  but, 
to  do  every  thing  that  may  happen  to  lie  in  my  power  to  promote  that 
success,  especially  when  I  know,  that,  if  you  succeed  in  your  measures,  it 
must  have  a  good  effect  with  regard  t»p  my  own  country.  I  was  justified 
in  rejoicing  at  that  famous  victory  which  you  won  at  NEW  ORLEANS, 
which  was,  in  fact,  a  victory  won  for  England,  and  not  over  her.  "  The 
deposing  of  JAMES  MADISON"  was  the  openly  avowed  object  of  that  war ; 
and,  if  that  had  succeeded,  even  to  utter  the  words  "reform  in  Parlia- 
ment," would  have  become  a  criminal  libel  in  England.  Upon  the  same 
principle,  I  shall  sincerely  rejoice  if  you  succeed  now  against  your 
paper-money  conspirators.  I  shall  rejoice  for  the  sake  of  your  country ; 
but  rejoice  much  more  heartily  for  the  sake  of  my  own. 

To  enter  into  a  minute  examination  of  the  several  parts  of  your  letter, 
or  to  make  a  commentary  on  every  part,  would  be  unnecessary  to  my 
readers  in  England,  and  would  be  impertinent  with  regard  to  yourself; 
but  there  are  certain  parts  which  must  attract  great  attention  in  England, 
one  of  which  is,  that  part  which  relates  to  the  bribing  of  the  American 
press  by  the  traitors  of  paper-money.  It  is  more  than  twenty  years  since 
I  have  been  accusing  this  London  press  of  being  in  the  pay,  the  actual 
pay  of  the  paper-money  people,  of  which  we  have  swarms  of  various 
descriptions,  of  most  of  whom  you  happily  know  nothing,  owing  to  the 
circumstances  which  I  shall  have  to  state  by-and-by.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a"  delicacy  "  in  the  manner  of  bribing  here,  which  is  wholly  un- 
known to  your  tribe  of  paper-money  ruffians.  The  press  is  as  base  here 
as  it  is  there  ;  and  it  swallows  ten  thousand  times  the  amount  of  bribes 
that  yours  swallows ;  but  the  manner  of  the  bribery  is  so  indirect ;  the 
source  is  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  reservoir ;  the  stream  meanders 
through  so  many  and  such  covert  channels,  that  it  would  take  a  year  for 
the  most  acute  man  in  the  world,  though  with  full  powers  to  send  for 
persons  and  papers,  to  trace  the  bribe  back  from  the  last  hand  to  the 
first. 

Then,  there  is  another  difference  :  we  have,  as  yet,  had  no  open  strug- 
gle between  the  executive  Government  and  the  Bank.  PITT  made  them 
as  nearly  as  possible  one  and  the  same  concern ;  and  thus  they  must 
continue  as  long  as  the  paper-money  system  shall  last.  Yours  is  a  very 
different  affair.  There  is  no  union  between  the  two  bodies  ;  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  watch  and  control  the  proceedings  of  the 
Bank.  Yet,  they  must  agree,  or  the  paper-money  canno^e  upheld. 
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The  Bank  is,  in  its  very  essence,  a  robber  of  the  people  :  it  is  a  body  of 
men  getting'  rich  out  of  the  fruit  of  the  labour  of  others,  without  giving" 
to  those  others  any  thing-  valuable  in  exchange-  the  paper-money  is  a 
mere  instrument  for  unjustly  taking-  away  the  fruit  of  the  labour  of  the 
people  at  larg-e.  As  long- as  the  executive  government  and  the  legislature 
agree  with  the  makers  of  paper-money,  this  species  of  robbery  goes 
quietly  on,  and  the  people  have  no  means  of  resistance.  Indeed  they 
become  parties  to  the  injury  inflicted  upon  themselves  :  they  go  and  pray 
to  be  accommodated  with  the  means  of  their  own  ruin. 

You  have  disagreed  with  your  Bank ;  and  this  has  brought  out  an  ex- 
posure of  the  whole  mystery.  The  Bank  saw  that  it  must  fall  ;  or,  that 
it  must  triumph  over  you.  Our  Bank  has  a  security  in  the  DEBT,  which 
yours  has  not.  Yours,  therefore,  was  compelled  to  corne  into  the  field 
against  you,  in  a  contested  election  ;  and,  if  it  had  triumphed,  there 
would  have  been,  at  once,  an  end  of  the  real  liberties  of  America. 

Here,  sir,  I  will  quote  my  own  words  in  my  letter  before-mentioned, 
written  to  Mr.  DALLAS,  in  18 1 6.  "  America  is  so  happily  situated  as  to  the 
"  distribution  of  property,  and  the  consequent  independence  of  all  classes 
"  of  the  people,  that  there  may  not  be  much  ground  to  fear  that  abank- 
"  ing  system,  even  upon  the  plan  of  ours,  would,  in  a  very  short  time, 
"  have  a  dangerous  power  as  to  elections  ;  but,  I  cannot  help  fearing, 
"  that,  by  degrees,  it  would,  in  some  measure,  at  least,  acquire  such 
"  power ;  and,  whenever  this  power  began  to  operate  to  any  considerable 
"  extent,  the  liberties,  the  real  liberties  of  the  country,  must  be  impaired. 
"  If,  sir,  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  read  Paper  against  Gold,  your 
"  recollection  will  have  been  called  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  system 
"  of  paper-money,  which  has,  at  last,  actually  brought  misery  home  to  the 
."  very  door  of  every  man,  not  paid  out  of  the  taxes.  The  same  work 
t!  will  have  convinced  you,  that  taxation,  pauperism,  and  a  loss  of  liberty, 
(<  have  all  kept  an  exact  pace  with  the  growth  of  that  system.  A  bank, 
"  such  as  ours  is,  and  necessarily  must  be,  is  a  most  powerful  instrument 
"  in  the  hands  of  men  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  it  corrupts  public  morals, 
"  it  creates  a  fallacious  appearance  of  wealth,  it  induces  men  to  look  at 
"  trick  and  speculation  rather  than  industry  for  the  means  of  rising  in 
"  the  world,  it  sets  a  whole  people  upon  the  notion  of  living  upon  trust ; 
"  and,  above  all  things,  it  tends  to  render  a  government,  in  a  great  mea- 
"  sure,  independent  of  the  people." 

This  would  have  been  the  case,  if  you  had  been  a  tyrant.  If  you  had 
no  regard  for  the  liberties  of  your  country,  you  might  have  been  re- 
elected  to  the  end  of  your  life ;  you  might  have  been  made  perpetual 
President,  and  might  have  settled  the  title  in  your  family.  But,  not  being 
a  man  of  that  description;  seeing  the  evils  of  paper  money,  and  resolved 
to  put  an  end  to  those  evils,  if  possible,  you  found  in  the  Bank  an  enemy 
instead  of  an  ally;  it  found  an  enemy  in  you  ;  took  the  field  openly  against 
you,  after  having  secretly  bribed  the  press  for  the  purpose  ;  and,  luckily 
for  your  country,  and  for  the  cause  of  liberty  and  justice,  it  was  defeated. 

In  my  letter  to  Mr.  DALLAS,  mentioned  before,  after  having  described  the 
fatal  effects  of  the  paper-money  system  here,  I  proceed  thus  :  "  It  would  be 
"  some  time  before  a  national  Bank  could  thus  metamorphose  the  inte- 
"  rests  of  the  people  of  America ;  but,  time  does  great  things ;  and  the 
"  evil  there  would  come  on  more  suddenly  than  it  has  done  here,  on  ac- 
"  count  of  the  possible  rivalship  in  the  several  states.  Union,  in  America, 
"  is  every  ^ing.  United,  you  will  be  a  great  and  happy  nation ;  but, 
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"  divided,  you  become  a  string:  of  little,  feeble,  contending  principalities, 
"  or  republics,  the  sport  of  the  European  powers,  and  especially  of  Eng- 
"  land.  Nay,  it  is  quite  within  the  scope  of  possibility,  that,  after  bloody 
"  wars  against  each  other,  foreign  nations  would  be  called  in,  and  that 
"  the  price  of  their  interference  would  be  colonization  and  abject  slavery." 
And,  we  now  see,  that  this  would  have  been  the  very  likely  conse- 
quence, had  it  not  been  for  your  wisdom  and  firmness,  which  have  been 
such  as  the  nation  had  no  right  to  expect  to  meet  with,  even  amongst  all 
the  brave  and  wise  men  which  America  has  always  contained.  Even  as 
it  is,  the  country  is  now  divided,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  distracted,  by 
the  power  of  this  corrupt  and  all-corrupting  body.  All  the  Presidents, 
even  before  the  establishment  of  this  Bank,  and  ever  since  HAMILTON'S 
scheme  of  funding  was  adopted,  have  wielded  a  divided  sceptre  :  not  one 
of  them  has  ever  been  independent  of  the  paper-money  power:  the  sound 
and  righting  part  of  the  community  is  with  you  now ;  but  still  the  country 
is  divided,  and  still  these  atrocious  paper-money  men  have  the  means  of 
inflicting  vengeance  on  a  large  part  of  those  who  stand  by  the  legitimate 
and  constitutional  powers  of  the  country. 

Your  exposures,  sir,  of  the  execrable  measure  of  the  vile  gang  of 
traitors  who  conduct  the  affairs  of  your  Bank  ;  the  measure  for  embarrass- 
ing and  ruining  your  government,  and,  if  necessary,  overturning  it,  with 
the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  paper-money  gang-  here  in  England  :  this 
exposure  is  absolutely  invaluable.  That  it  was  an  act  of  treason  against 
America,  no  man  can  deny ;  and  I  am  sorry  that  the  parties  were  not 
prosecuted  for  treason.  But,  the  valuable  view  of  the  matter  is  this,  that 
it  affords  us  proof  positive,  that  your  paper-money  traitors  applied  to 
paper-money  people  in  England  to  assist  them  in  defeating  your  election  ; 
and  that  they  readily  found  such  assistance !  It  was  not  the  voice  of  the 
people  of  America  that  was  to  decide  this  important  election  ;  it  was  a 
band  of  paper-money  makers  there,  aided  by  a  band  of  paper-money 
makers  here,  who  were  to  decide,  who  was  to  be  President  of  America ; 
and  this,  too,  by  the  employment  of  taxes,  raised  out  of  the  labour  of  the 
American  people  themselves. 

But,  it  must  be  thus  in  every  country  where  bands  of  paper-money 
makers  obtain  the  sway.  In  taking  the  deposits  of  the  public  money  from 
this  one  bank,  and  distributing  them  amongst  the  state  banks,  you  cer- 
tainly break  up  a  great  body  of  enemies;  but  though  you  do  not  create 
others  so  immediately  formidable  to  you,  you  create  a  great  body  of 
influence  in  each  of  those  states,  to  which  you  transfer  the  money ;  and 
this  would,  in  time,  create  a  formidable  body  against  you  in  each  state. 
Be  assured  that  these  bodies  will  combine  against  any  government  that 
could  possibly  be  created,  unless  that  government  favour  their  views  of 
pillaging  the  people.  You  may  be  assured  that  you  can  place  reliance 
upon  none  of  the  persons  belonging  to  those  banks.  They  have  all  one 
interest ;  and  that  interest  is  wholly  incompatible  with  the  interest  and 
safety  of  the  people.  Even  if  composed  of  good  men,  morally  speaking 
they  all  become  of  one  character ;  and  the  very  existence  of  them  en- 
dangers the  political  institutions  of  the  country.  It  is  impossible,  abso- 
lutely impossible,  to  suffer  banks,  which  issue  paper-money  and  discount 
bills,  not  to  have  a  great,  an  undue,  and  most  dangerous  influence  in 
any  country ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  institutions  of  the  country  are 
free ;  that  is  to  say,  in  proportion  as  the  elective  franchise  is  extensive, 
in  precisely  that  proportion  they  are  dangerous ;  because,  if  the  paper- 
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money  be  circulated  without  check  or  control,  the  banks  must  hold  the 
pecuniary  credit  of  every  man  in  their  hands ;  and,  it  is  in  their  very 
nature  to  combine.  We  have  a  "  reformed  Parliament,"  for  instance, 
but  we  have  above  one  hundred  bankers  in  it,  notwithstanding  the  great 
body  of  nobility,  clergy,  baronets,  and  gentry,  who  are  landed  pro- 
prietors ;  and  it  remains  to  be  shown  yet,  whether  we  should  not  be  full 
as  well  in  the  hands  of  a  hundred  young  lords. 

So  far  from  saying  that  these  hundred  bankers  are  bad  men,  I  do  not 
know  one  of  them  that  I  should  call  a  bad  man,  or  a  man  having  inten- 
tions hostile  to  the  liberties  of  his  country.  Those  of  them  whom  I  per- 
sonally know,  I  know  to  be  very  worthy  men,  and  many  of  them  very 
clever  men.  There  is  but  one  banker  that  I  should  take  the  liberty  to 
call  an  intimate  acquaintance ;  and  in  that  man's  hands  I  would  trust 
my  life.  But,  Sir,  it  is  not  personal  character  that  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  matter ;  it  is  not  their  wishes,  it  is  not  their  designs,  it  is  not 
their  motives,  that  I  call  in  question ;  it  is  their  calling,  it  is  the  inevita- 
ble tendency  of  that  calling,  which,  from  the  habit  of  their  lives  (if 
banking  has  been  their  principal  pursuit),  gives  them  a  bias  hostile  to 
the  liberties  of  their  country. 

I  received  some  time  ago,  a  book  from  PHILADELPHIA,  which  I  have 
republished  under  the  title  of  "  The  Curse  of  Paper-Money  and  Bank- 
"  ing-,  or,  a  Short  History  of  Banking  in  the  United  Slates  of 
"  America,  with  an  Account  of  its  ruinous  Fjfects  on  Landowners, 
"  Farmers,  Traders,  and  on  all  the  Industrious  Classes  of  (lie  Com- 
11  munity.  By  W.  M.  Gouge,  of  Philadelphia.  To  -which  is  prefixed 
"  an  Introduction,  by  Wm.  Cobbett,  M.  P.  for  Oldham."  Of  this 
book  I  sent  a  copy  to  Lord  ALTHORP,  Lord  LYNDHURST,  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  ought  to  be  read  by  every  man  in 
the  world,  who  has  anything  to  do  with  the  making  of  laws  for  the 
government  of  a  country.  It  contains  a  history  of  the  ruin  of  the  hap- 
piness of  the  United  States  of  America.  Sad  words  to  utter;  but  words 
not  more  sad  than  true.  For  here  is  an  account  of  the  utter  ruin  of 
whole  counties  of  farmers  ;  farmers,  amongst  whom,  for  ages,  the  word 
"  ruin"  had  no  meaning;  here  is  an  account  of  townships  overloaded 
with  "  paupers ,"  a  word,  the  very  meaning  of  which  was  scarcely  known, 
when  I  knew  those  very  counties  forty  years  ago ;  here  is  an  account  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  men  and  women  starving  for  want  of  em- 
ployment ;  when  I  can  remember  the  time  when  a  man  or  woman  want- 
ing employment  was  not  to  be  heard  of  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other ;  here  is  an  account  of  houses  in  PHILADELPHIA  selling  for  a 
dollar  a-piece ;  for  rather  an  inferior  house  amongst  which,  I  once  paid 
fourteen  hundred  dollars  a-year,  for  several  years  ;  and  the  whole  of  this 
change,  the  whole  of  this  ruin  and  misery  is  traced,  in  this  book,  and 
proved  to  proceed  from,  the  works  of  paper-money.  So  that  good  in- 
stitutions are  useless ;  free  constitutions  are  of  no  avail ;  they  are  all 
waste  paper,  if  you  permit  bodies  of  paper-money  makers  to  infest  the 
land.  Like  the  air,  it  touches  everything ;  it  reaches  ministries,  legis- 
lative bodies,  the  sheriff's  office,  the  bench,  the  bar,  and  the  jury-box. 
Why,  Sir,  these  paper-money  makers  become  the  inferior  magistrates  of 
a  country  ;  and  some  few  years  ago,  an  English  bishop  was  seen  behind 
a  bank  counter  paying  the  notes  in  a  time  of  panic. 

But  the  first  and  great  danger  of  all  is  the  corruption  of  legislative 
bodies  and  the  influence  at  elections,  of  which  you  have  just  had  a 
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pretty  good  specimen.  Hera  America  is  in  greater  danger  than  Eng- 
land ;  we  have  a  great  body  of  nobility ;  a  great  body  of  clergy  ;  and  a 
great  body  of  baronets  and  other  gentlemen  not  connected  with  banks. 
These  bodies  feel  the  influence  of  the  banks,  and  especially  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  Some  of  them  are  overawed  and  held  in  subjection  by  the 
paper-money  people;  but  some  of  them  are  much  too  rich  and  too 
powerful  to  feel  any  such  influence ;  and  then  the  king  not  being  elec- 
tive, there  is  altogether  still  a  body  of  wealth  and  power,  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  paper-money. 

You  in  America  have  no  such  protection  against  the  paper-system. 
It  is  there  the  ARISTOCRACY  of  money,  the  most  damned  of  all  aris- 
tocracies. And  you  are  now  engaged  in  a  struggle  against  this  monstrous 
aristocracy.  In  the  book,  the  "  Curse  of  Paper- Money,"  which  I  have 
mentioned  above,  there  is  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  State  legis- 
lature of  NEW  YORK,  which  is  so  much  to  my  present  purpose,  and  so 
fully  confirms  the  truth  of  the  observations  that  I  have  been  offering  to 
you ;  that,  though  you  have,  doubtless,  read  it  before,  I  must  take  the 
liberty  to  request  that  you  will  read  it  once  more. 

"  Of  all  the  aristocracies,  none  more  completely  enslaves  a  people  than  that 
of  money  ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  no  system  was  ever  better 
devised,  so  perfectly  to  enslave  a  community,  as  that  of  the  present  m  >de  of 
conducting  banking  establishments.  Like  the  Syren  of  the  fable,  they  entice  to 
destroy.  They  hold  the  purse-strings  of  society;  and  by  monopolizing  the 
whole  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country,  they  form  a  precarious  standard, 
by  which  all  property  in  the  country,  houses,  lands,  debts,  and  credits,  personal 
and  real  estate  of  all  descriptions,  are  valued:  thus  rendering  the  whole  com- 
munity dependent  on  them ;  proscribing  every  man  who  dares  to  expose  their 
unlawful  practices  :  if  he  happens  to  be  out  of  their  reach,  so  as  to  require  no 
favours  from  them,  his  friends  are  made  the  victims.  So  no  one  dares  complain. 

"  The  Committee,  on  taking  a  general  view  of  our  State,  and  comparing  those 
parts  where  banks  have  been  for  some  time  established,  with  those  that  have 
none,  are  astonished  at  the  alarming  disparity.  They  see,  in  the  one  case,  the 
desolations  they  have  made  in  societies  that  were  before  prosperous  and  happy; 
the  ruin  they  have  brought  on  an  immense  number  of  the  most  wealthy  farmers, 
and  they  and  their  families  suddenly  hurled  from  wealth  and  independence  into 
the  abyss  of  ruin  and  despair. 

"  If  the  facts  stated  in  the  foregoing  be  true,  and  your  Committee  have  no 
doubt  they  are,  together  with  others  equally  reprehensible  and  to  be  dreaded, 
such  as  that  their  influence,  too  frequently,  nay,  often  already  begins  to  assume 
a  species  of  dictation  altogether  alarming,  and  unless  some  judicious  remedy  is 
provided  by  legislative  wisdom,  we  shall  soon  witness  attempts  to  control  all 
selections  to  offices  in  our  counties,  nay,  the  elections  to  the  very  legislature. 
Senators  and  members  of  Assembly  will  be  indebted  to  the  Banks  for  their  seats 
in  this  capital,  and  thus  the  wise  end  of  our  civil  institutions  will  be  prostrated 
in  the  dust  of  corporations  of  their  own  raising." 

This  is  not  a  picture  drawn  by  a  writer  in  a  newspaper  or  a  book ; 
but  by  a  committee  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  a  great  State,  containing 
the  second,  or  third  commercial  city  in  the  world  ;  a  state  about  as 
populous  as,  and  far  more  rich  than,  Scotland,  which  is  by  no  means  a 
country  devoid  of  riches  of  every  description.  When  I  was  in  that  coun- 
try, at  a  little  town  called  NEW  MILNS  in  Ayrshire,  they  told  me  of  a  man 
there  who,  by  mere  banking,  had  possessed  himself  of  all  the  country  for 
seven  miles  in  length,  with  two  or  three  miles  in  breadth  ;  all  the  farms, 
all  the  cottages,  all  the  tradesmen's  houses.  Yet,  such  a  man  is  not  so 
formidable  here  as  he  would  be  in  America.  There  is  the  Marquis  of 
HASTINGS  close  by,  there  is  a  Duke  on  the  other  side  not  far  from  him. 
These  overshadow  him,  and  make  him  an  underling  still.  The  strife  here 
i&,  in  reality,  between  these  ancient  landowners  and  the  Jews  and  other 
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grubs,  that  have  been  swelled  up  by  the  paper-money.  The  latter  would 
very  soon  devour  the  former,  whose  estates  they  would  get  away  bit  by 
bit;  but  these  are  entailed,  and  thus  the  noses  of  the  grubs  are  com- 
pelled to  stop  when  they  come  to  their  park-walls.  We  have  a  church, 
too,  observe,  which  you  have  not ;  and,  whatever  it  may  be  as  a  religious 
establishment,  it  presents  everlasting  obstacles  to  the  grubs.  The  parson 
cannot  sell  his  parsonage-house  and  the  tithes,  nor  the  church,  nor  the 
church-yard.  These  parcels  of  landed  property  lie  scattered  about  all  over 
England,  so  thickly  that  the  paper-money  men,  like  slugs  upon  a  piece  of 
ground  scattered  over  with  lime,  are  everlastingly  poking  their  noses  up 
against  a  lump  which  makes  them  hastily  draw  back.  But,  sir,  if  you  have 
read  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  you  will 
have  seen,  that  there  is  something  to  be  done  with  the  property  of  the 
church.  What  is  to  be  done,  I  cannot  even  guess  ;  and  if  I  knew  it,  it 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  proper  for  me  to  say  it ;  but,  I  know  this,  that 
whatever  is  done,  will  be  done  in  consequence  of  the  great  pressure  of 
the  national  Debt,  which  will  first,  in  some  way  or  other,  devour  the 
church,  and  all  the  patrimony  of  the  landless  people,  which  consists  of  the 
property  of  that  church  ;  and  will  then  devour  the  estates  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  unless  they  should  have  the  courage  to  resist  while  they  have 
strength  enough  for  resistance.  You  perceive  that  the  price  of  corn  here  is 
now  much  about  what  it  was  in  the  year  1792;  that  we  are  paying  here  fifty 
millions  of  taxes  a  year,  instead  of  the  thirteen  millions  a  year  which  we 
were  then  paying.  We  are  paying  two  bushels  of  wheat  for  one  that 
was  borrowed  ;  and  this  goes  from  the  land  and  the  labourer  to  the  Jews 
and  other  fundholders  and  money-dealers.  This  is  notorious  ;  every  one 
knows  it  and  acknowledges  it ;  and,  of  course,  the  landowners  know  it ; 
but  such  is  the  power  of  what  the  legislature  of  NEW  YORK  calls  the 
"  aristocracy  of  money  "  ;  so  fast-bound  are  the  landowners  by  the 
strings  of  that  crew,  that  they  dare  not  take  any  measure  for  their  own 
protection  and  the  protection  of  their  children. 

Things  could  not  have  come  to  this  pass  without  the  instrumentality  of 
the  accursed  paper- money.  This  has  been  the  instrument,  or  a  great 
country  like  this,  containing  so  much  talent,  and  so  much  wisdom  ; 
having  laws  and  institutions  so  long  venerated  by  the  people;  having  such 
inexhaustible  resources  of  wealth  in  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  its 
inhabitants,  spread  over  with  estates  descending  from  father  to  son  for 
hundreds  of  years;  having  public  charities  and  corporation  estates  equal 
in  revenue  to  the  revenue  of  a  considerable  kingdom  i  without  an  accursed 
instrument  like  this,  such  a  country  never  could  have  been  brought  to 
such  a  pass  :  a  debt,  the  interest  of  which  exceeds  the  annual  rental  of  the 
kingdom ;  an  army,  without  which  the  interest  of  that  debt  could  not  be 
collected  ;  and  that  army,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  costing  of  itself  fifty 
millions  of  dollars  every  year:  without  that  accursed  instrument,  these 
effects  never  could  have  been  produced. 

The  probable  future  progress  of  our  affair  will  be  this.  The  pressure 
had  reached  its  utmost  point  of  endurance  when  the  Duke  of  WELLINGTON 
was  turned  out  of  office  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1830.  The  country 
was  kept  quiet  by  that  turning  out,  by  the  promise  of  the  new  Ministers 
to  make  a  reform  of  the  Parliament,  and  by  the  confident  expectation  of 
the  people  that  the  new  Parliament  would  take  off'  taxes  to  a  great  extent. 
Seme  of  us  exdeavoured  to  cause  this  expectation  to  be  fulfilled  ;  but  a  very 
great  majority  was  opposed  to  such  fulfilment.  The  answer  given  to  us  by 
the  Minister  and  his  majority  was,  in  substance,  this  :  that  they  should  hr 
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very  willing  to  take  off  taxes  ;  but  that,  if  they  did  so,  they  could  not  priy 
the  interest  of  the  debt,  and  could  not  pay  the  army  which  was  necess-irt/ 
to  the  collection  of  that  interest.  And,  indeed,  they  were  perfectly  right ; 
their  answer  was  sound  and  good  and  complete  against  every  man  who 
was  not  ready  to  vore  for  the  reducing  of  that  interest ;  because  they 
could  not  pay  the  interest  without  having  the  money  to  pay  with,  and 
they  could  not  have  the  money  to  pay  with,  without  having  the  army 
ready,  if  necessary,  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  money.  So  that  the 
Ministers  and  their  majority  had  an  answer  complete  ;  for,  out  of  better 
than  two  hundred  that  voted  for  a  repeal  of  part  of  the  Malt-tax,  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  were  six  who  would  have  voted  for  a  reduction  of  the 
interest  of  the  Debt. 

Since  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  which  took  place  on  the  29.  of 
August,  this  view  of  our  situation  has  received  a  complete  practical  illus- 
tration. The  repeal  of  the  house  and  window  tax  was  loudly  demanded 
by  the  people  of  London,  Westminster,  and  its  environs.  It  was  not 
done,  except  in  a  trifling  degree ;  and  the  people  of  these  cities  have 
formed  associations  for  resisting  the  collection  of  the  tax.  In  some  cases 
seizures  have  been  made  ;  in  other  cases  the  goods  have  been  removed 
out  of  the  way  of  seizure  ;  but  the  Government  has  found  itself  greatly 
embarrassed,  not  knowing  whether  to  give  way,  or  to  employ  open  and 
undisguised  military  force.  The  state  of  things  at  the  present  moment 
is  described  in  the  following  manner,  by  a  newspaper,  called  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  which  is  as  much  a  drudge  of  our  Ministers  and  their  under- 
lings, as  your  infamous  newspapers  were,  and,  perhaps,  still  are,  of  the 
paper-money  villains,  with  whom  you  have  to  contend.  The  paper  out  of 
which  I  take  it  is  dated  on  the  28.  of  this  month  of  October. 

"  EXCITEMENT  IN  WESTMINSTER  RESPECTING  THE  ASSESSED  TAXES. — 
"  It  is  confidently  expected  that  several  seizures  will  be  made  this  day  in 
''  Westminster  for  the  Assessed  Taxes,  and  the  excitement  attending  such 
"  a  measure  may  be  imagined.  Government,  it  is  said,  have  come  to  the 
"  determination  of  proceeding  against  all  those  in  Westminster  who  vill 
"  not  pay  the  taxes  ;  and  yesterday  a  number  of  persons  who  expect  to  be 
"  seized  upon,  were  busy  in  removing  the  most  valuable  portion  of  their 
"  goods.  The  military  are  under  arms  at  the  King's-mews  and  the 
"  barracks  in  the  Bird-cage-walk,  also  at  other  places.  Forty  rounds  of 
"  a  m /n  unit  ion  have  been  served  oat  to  them.  A  number  of  the  police 
"  were  on  Saturday  ordered  out  in  plain  clothes." 

Aye,  sir !  It  is  thus  that  paper-money  works  here.  With  you  it  pro- 
duces bribery  of  base  newspapers,  the  reading  of  which  forms  part  of  the 
benefit  of  "  headekashun."  Disinterested  banking  men  of  America  :  give 
bribes  to  the  press  to  "enlighten"  the  people  !  To  "  enlighten"  their 
minds,  to  make  them  attached  to  "  liberal  institutions"  !  Here  we  sconi 
dirty  bribes;  but  then  we  have  forty  rounds  of  ball-ctrtridzes ;  and 
policemen  dresse  J  in  plain  clothes  ;  that  is  to  say,  prowling  about  in  dis- 
guise, in  which  case,  your  and  our  less  polite  ancastors  would  have  made 
use  of  the  word  spies.  Oh,  sir!  If  you  have  real  rny  writings,  how 
often  have  you  seen  me  assert  that  the  charge  for  the  army  was  just  so 
much  that  we  had  to  pay  on  account  of  tha  interest  of  tha'dsbt !  Haw 
often  have  you  seen  me  assert,  that  all  those  were  either  hypocrites  or 
fools,  who  called  upon  the  Ministers  to  reiuce  the  army,  without  at  the 
same  time  declaring  their  readiness  to  stand  by  thjin  .Chile  they  reduce 
the  interest  of  the  debt. 

You  have  no  great  debt ;  but  it  is  curious  to  observe,  that,  little  as  it  is, 
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it  was  very  nearly  big  enough  to  enable  the  malignant  paper-money 
makers  to  blow  up  your  government  altogether,  rather  than  not  defeat 
you.  To  accomplish  this,  they  did  everything  short  of  putting  their  necks 
into  immediate  danger.  But,  though  you  have  no  debt,  and  scarcely  any 
internal  taxes,  the  paper-money  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  ruin  the  nation 
and  destroy  its  liberties.  We  hear  from  all  quarters  of  the  United  States, 
cries  of  distress,  complaints  of  idleness  and  immorality,  increase  of  crimes 
of  all  sorts,  increase  of  pauperism,  a  thing  heretofore  unheard  of,  and  the 
breaking  up  of  the  farmers  of  whole  counties. 

You  have  undertaken  to  check  the  progress  of  this  damnable  scourge  ; 
and  if  you  destroy  this  monster,  your  glorious  victory  of  NEW  ORLEANS 
will  be  forgotten,  or  will  pass  for  very  little  in  the  describing  of  your 
merits.  But,  sir,  you  will  not  do  this  by  merely  changing  the  seat  of  the 
corruption.  You  must  destroy  the  thing  itself.  You  must  put  an  end 
to  the  circulation  of  bank-notes,  payable  to  bearer  on  demand.  You 
must  look  at  the  old  English  Act  of  Parliament,  quoted  in  my  work, 
called  Paper  against  Gold,  and  make  your  law  accordingly.  Then  you 
may  again  know  peace  and  happiness.  Then  your  country  will  be  what 
it  formerly  was,  inhabited  by  virtuous  and  hospitable  people,  content  with 
the  fair  fruits  of  their  labour  :  until  then,  it  will  be  a  country  becoming 
more  and  more  miserable,  till  it  be  more  wretched  than  any  despot  could 
or  would  make  it ;  because  it  would  not  be  his  interest  to  impoverish  all 
the  people,  as  it  is  the  interest  of  a  band  of  paper-money  makers ;  and 
because  he  could  not  inflict  such  general  and  cruel  injuries,  without 
bringing  down  upon  his  head  that  vengeance,  which  the  paper-money 
mongers  escape,  because  the  people  do  not  perceive  from  what  hand  the 
injury  proceeds.  Nay,  the  far  greater  part  of  them  are  unconscious  of 
doing  any  injury  at  all ;  but  it  is  not  less  an  injury  to  be  prevented  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  that  it  is  an  injury.  My  pigs  were  unconscious 
one  day,  that  they  were  doing  anything  wrong,  when  they  were  grubbing 
up  my  pinks  and  carnations.  I  should  have  taken  care  to  keep  them  out 
oif  the  flower-garden  ;  but  these  were  no  reasons  for  my  not  turning  them 
out  and  shutting  them  up  in  the  sty :  and,  because  a  great  part  of  the 
paper-money  people  in  America  are  not  conscious  of  the  injury  that  they 
are  doing  to  their  country,  that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  put  a 
stop  to  their  injurious  operations.  There  is  this  difference  in  the  two 
cases:  the  injury  done  to  my  flowers  was  my  own  affair;  own  flowers, 
own  pigs.  Mine  was  a  matter  of  mere  imprudence,  affecting  nobody  but 
myself :  yours  is  a  matter  of  duty ;  imperious  duty  imposed  on  you  by 
your  solemn  engagements  with  the  people  of  America.  That  you  are 
ready  to  perform  that  duty  is  certain  ;  that  you  have  skill  and  courage 
adequate  to  the  performance  is  also  certain  ;  and,  that  you  will  perform 
it,  must  be  the  hope  of  every  good  man  in  the  world.  Already  you  are 
entitled  to  greater  admiration  and  to  more  gratitude  than  any  man  now 
living ;  and  that  you  may  consummate  the  glory  of  a  life  so  useful,  and 
which  must  be  so"  renowned  ;  that  you  will  do  this,  by  extirpating  from 
your  country  this  monster  of  all  monsters,  is  the  ardent  prayer  of  him 
who  has  the  honour  to  be 

Your  most  obedient 

And  most  humble  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 

P.S.  Sir,  1  publish  your  letter  in  England,  in  order  that  it  may  be  read 
by  numerous  persons  in  this  country;  and,  particularly,  by  the  Members 
of  the  two  House*  of  Parliament. 
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SIR,  London,  I4fh  November,  1833. 

We,  in  England,  are  looking1  with  the  greatest  possible  anxiety, 
or,  at  least,  I,  and  great  numbers  who  think  with  me,  are,  to  the  result 
of  the  battle  between  you  and  the  monster  of  paper-money.  We  have 
received  an  account  of  the  battle  up  to  the  9th  of  October,  and  I  perceive, 
with  great  delight,  that  the  devouring  monster  is  writhing  and  reeling 
under  your  blows.  You,  during  the  late  war,  rendered  your  country 
greater  service,  and  the  cause  of  freedom  and  justice  greater  service,  than 
ever  was  rendered  by  any  one  man  in  the  world  before ;  and,  in  my 
history  of  the  reign  of  that  king  who  caused  upwards  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds  to  be  expended  upon  a  single  arch-way  leading  to  a  palace,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  do  justice  to  your  deeds  in  that  war ;  but,  if  I  were  to  suc- 
ceed in  doing  you  ample  justice  there,  I  could  not  make  your  merit  appear 
to  be  a  ten  thousandth  part  so  great  in  that  case,  as  it  is  in  the  present 
case  already  ;  how  then  are  we  to  do  you  justice,  if  you  succeed  in  crush- 
ing this  monster  ? 

I  see  that  fears  exist,  even  amongst  the  enemies  of  the  monster,  whom 
you  have  taken  by  the  throat ;  fears  of  credit  and  commerce  being  injured 
by  a  sudden  diminution  of  the  present  money.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  this 
accursed  thing  to  pervert  the  minds  of  men.  They  call  the  paper  "  money," 
till  they  think  it  is  money ;  and  they  practise  roguery  till  they  look  upon 
it  as  honesty.  There  are  very  sincere  persons  that  now  put  forth  their 
fears  upon  this  score ;  but  I  would  ask  them,  whether  any  thing  can 
happen  to  America  so  fatal  as  that  of  a  gradual  taking  away  of  the  farms 
from  their  virtuous  owners  and  their  families,  and  giving  them,  for  no- 
thing, to  scoundrels  with  pens  stuck  behind  their  ears,  and  the  far  greater 
part  of  whom  never  earned  a  pound  of  bread  from  the  day  of  their  birth 
to  the  present  hour  ?  I  would  ask  these  persons  this  question.  It  is 
advisable  to  put  down  the  monster  with  the  producing  of  as  little  indivi- 
dual suffering  as  possible  ;  but  the  suffering  must  come,  first  or  last ;  and 
the  later  it  arrives,  the  greater  it  will  be.  It  may  be  spread  over  a  longer 
period  of  time;  but,  when  summed  up  at  the  end,  it  never  will  be  so 
little  as  it  would  be  at  this  time ;  and  as  for  the  effects  of  a  "  shock,"  the 
industrious  part  of  the  people  in  America,  and  particularly  the  farmers 
and  planters,  are  too  wise,  too  just,  too  humane,  to  suffer  any  "  shock" 
to  produce  great  calamities  in  the  country.  It  is  not  for  me  to  presume 
that  you  are  not,  as  far  as  reading  can  go,  well  acquainted  with  the  effects 
of  the  paper-money  in  this  country.  But  no  reading  can  give  you  any- 
thing like  an  adequate  idea  of  those  effects.  In  another  part  of  this 
Register  (which  I  shall  take  care  to  forward  to  you),  you  will  find  a 
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Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  Committee  sat 
and  received  evidence  for  three  months  during  the  last  session  of  Parlia- 
ment. To  this  report  was  attached  a  thick  folio  volume  of  the  minutes  of 
evidence,  which  I  will  also  send  \ou,  if  I  can  find  an  opportunity  for  doing- 
it.  If  you  could  read  this  evidence,  and  then  read  the  report,  you  would 
want  little  more  to  give  you  a  full  view  of  the  state  of  degradation  to  which 
this  system  has  reduced  this  country,  so  completely  unrivalled  in  resources 
of  ail  sorts,  and  particularly  in  that  of  industry  and  integrity.  The  mem* 
bers  of  this  committee  consisted  of  thirty-seven,  beginning  with  Lord 
ALTHORP,  Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM,  Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL,  and  Sir  ROBERT  PEEL, 
each  of  them,  in  his  own  person,  the  representative  of  a  principality 
belonging  either  to  himself  or  his  family.  Besides  these,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  seven  or  eight  out  of  the  thirty-seven,  I  should  suppose  that  the 
rest,  on  an  average,  have  estates  of  their  own,  with  a  rental  of  not  less 
than  ten  thousand  pounds  each.  It  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  express, 
out  of  my  place  in  the  House,  the  opinions  which  I  entertain  with  regard 
to  this  report ;  but,  Sir,  I  beseech  you  to  read  the  minutes  of  evidence; 
I  beseech  you  to  look  at  the  state  of  agriculture  in  England,  as  depicted 
in  that  evidence,  and  I  assure  you  that  the  picture  falls  very  far  short  of 
the  horrid  features  of  the  case. 

What,  then,  can  have  restrained  these  thirty-seven  gentlemen  from 
laying  before  the  House  and  the  kingdom  a  summary  of  the  facts  thus 
deposed  to  before  them  ?  It  was  neither  want  of  talent  nor  of  integrity. 
In  a  vast  majority  of  these  gentlemen  it  could  not  be  want  of  inclination  ; 
because  they  are  so  far  above  all  temptation  to  seek  any  interest  in  dis- 
guising the  real  state  of  the  facts.  What  was  it,  then  ?  It  was  a  sort  of 
indescribable  dread  of  recommending  anything,  of  even  expressing  an 
opinion,  with  regard  to  the  practicability  of  any  remedy,  lest  a  shock  should 
be  given  to  the  accursed  system  of  paper-money,  which  in  their  hearts 
they  abhor ;  but  which  they  think  cannot  be  shaken  without  shaking  the 
whole  fabric  of  Government  to  pieces.  They  see  the  evils  clearly  enough  ; 
they  feel  them  themselves  ;  they  see  their  tenants  perishing  by  slow  de- 
grees; they  see  their  rents  dwindling  away;  they  see  the  paupers  (a 
name  formerly  unknown  in  England)  their  rivals  in  receiving  the  proceeds 
of  their  estates ;  they  see  now,  that  all  efforts  to  get  rid  of  the  rivalship 
are,  and  must  be, 'vain  ;  for  that  there  are  no  laws  that  man  can  devise 
to  make  the  hungry  labourer  submit  to  starvation  without  the  most  des- 
perate efforts  :  these  gentlemen  see  and  know  all  this  ;  and  yet  they  think 
it  their  duty  to  abstain  from  stating  the  facts,  though  they  have  it  in  evi- 
dence laid  before  them  in  a  most  solemn  proceeding.  They  know  that 
their  own  order  is  perishing  by  degrees  ;  they  can  go  and  see  the  tum- 
bling-down state  of  some  ancient  'squire's  house  in  almost  every  village 
and  hamlet  in  the  kingdom ;  they  see  the  sons  of  these  'squires  flocking 
around  the  Government  for  pensions  and  places  and  sinecures,  while  they 
see  the  Jews  and  paper-money  men  amassing  their  estates  together,  and 
speculating  in  those  estates  in  the  same  manner  that  they  speculate  in 
stock ;  they  see  the  natural  magistracy  of  the  country,  once  so  respected 
and  venerated,  totally  annihilated,  and  the  parsons,  and  military  and  naval 
officers,  sitting  upon  the  benches.  They  see  the  people's  veneration, 
formerly  so  great  and  so  admirable;  their  veneration  for  every  one  who 
bore  the  behests  of  the  law  :  they  see  that  people,  to  reduce  whom  to 
instant  obedience,  the  sight  of  the  sheriff's  wand,  or  of  the  constable's 
staff,  was  formerly  more  than  sufficient ;  they  see  that  people  in  that  state 
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which  they  themselves   say,  justifies  the  maintenance  of  an  army  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  at  the  end  of  eighteen  years  of  profound  peace. 

Why,  Sir,  it  is  impossible  that  the  members  of  this  committee,  and 
particularly,  that  the  nobLemen  and  gentlemen  of  ancient  families  who 
were  upon  it,  should  not  deeply  deplore  this  disgraceful  and  ominous 
change,  and  still  more  deplore  the  new  and  severe  and  sanguinary  laws 
that  the  change  has  rendered  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  property 
and  of  life;  it  is  impossible,  too,  that  they  should  not  see  the  cause  \  im- 
possible that  they  should  not  see,  that  this  destruction  of  the  happy  order 
of  society,  and  of  the  happiness  and  character  of  the  common  working 
people,  has  been  produced  by  the  workings  of  the  accursed  paper- money  : 
in  fact,  they  know  the  cause  well ;  but  fear  of  immediate  danger  restrains 
them  from  either  stating  the  cause,  or  suggesting  the  remedy.  Party 
strife,  rivalship  for  power,  personal  anger ;  even  all  these  put  together, 
could  hardly  have  the  injustice  to  impute  interested  motives  to  a  vast 
majority  of  the  members  of  this  committee.  The  motive  is  that  of  fear  ; 
fear  of  attacking  this  system,  lest  a  general  shock  and  convulsion  should 
be  produced  ;  adding  to  this  fear  a  vague,  undefinable  hope,  that  tilings 
will  mend  themselves,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  this  system  may  be  carried  on 
for  many  years  longer ! 

You,  Sir,  might  have  been  influenced  by  similar  motives  ;  but  you  have 
had  the  courage  to  meet  the  monster  face  to  face  at  once.  You  could 
have  suffered  the  system  to  go  on ;  you  would  have  experienced  no  per- 
sonal inconvenience  from  it :  if  your  soul  ha  J  been  sordid  enough  to  set 
itself  on  the  acquisition  of  riches,  instead  of  fields  spread  over  with  corn 
or  tobacco,  you  might  have  spread  them  over  with  dollars  ;  and  as  to  the 
presidentship  of  the  United  States,  you  might  have  had  that  for  life,  and 
have  bequeathed  it  by  will,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Bank  ;  for,  the 
thing  would  not  have  been  perceived  by  the  industrious  and  working 
part  of  the  people  :  every  newspaper,  big  or  little,  wculd  have  been  at 
your  absolute  command  ;  and  all  the  idlers  and  cheaters  (whose  numbers 
would  have  been  tenfold  augmented)  would  have  been  on  your  side,  and 
the  elections  would  have  become  a  despicable  farce  :  the  whole  country 
would  have  become  as  corrupt  as  the  legislature  of  PENNSYLVANIA  itself, 
and  that  was  corruption  personified.  You  rejected  masses  of  wealth  and 
a  bed  of  roses;  you  understood  your  duty;  you  saw  that  the  monster 
must  be  crushed,  or  your  country  degraded  and  enslaved,  and  you  had 
the  virtue  and  the  courage  to  resolve  on  crushing  the  monster. 

Now,  though  Lord  GREY  very  sincerely  desired  to  have  me  shut  up  in 
jail  to  the  end  of  my  life,  instead  of  seeing  me  in  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  though  he  has  done  many  things,  particularly  with  regard  to 
Hampshire  and  Wiltshire,  which  I  disapprove  of,  and  for  which  I  shall 
never  forgive  him  until  he  make  atonement,  I  will  do  him  the  justice  to 
say,  that  I  believe,  that  if  he  had  been  in  your  place  he  would  have  acted 
as  you  have  acted ;  and,  if  I  be  asked,  why  he  does  not  make  prepara- 
tions for  following  your  example,  I  beg  to  remind  those  who  ask  the 
question,  that  the  circumstances  are  very  different;  that  my  Lord  GREY 
has  a  thing  to  deal  with,  which  has  been  growing  into  strength  for  nearly 
a  century  and  a  half,  instead  of  having  been  hatched  as  your  monster 
was,  only  seventeen  years  ago  ;  and  that  for  more  than  half  a  century 
the  workings  of  this  English  system  were  apparently  harmless,  besides 
being  conducted  by  persons  of  great  skill,  probity,  and  unshakable  steadi- 
ness. Your  thing  was  born  with  the  monster  imprinted  on  its  features ; 
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its  manifold  mischiefs  were  coeval  with  its  birth ;  like  the  musquitto,  the 
moment  it  came  into  being  it  began  to  sting.  Besides  this,  there  is  such 
a  difference  between  your  Bank  directors  and  our  Bank  directors  !  Yours 
are  profligate  and  greedy  adventurers,  who  really  have  nothing  of  their 
own,  if  sifted  to  the  bottom,  and  whose  moral  characters  are  not  worth  a 
straw.  Ours  are  quite  the  contrary:  they  are  men  whose  words  pass  like 
sterling  gold,  and  who,  generally  speaking,  really  think  that  they  are  doing 
good  instead  of  harm  :  it  is  a  corporation  that  has  existed  for  a  century 
and  a  half  nearly  and  that  are  the  managers  of  a  concern  for  a  set  of 
proprietors  of  lands  or  of  real  money.  This  is  a  very  different  affair  from 
yours.  Besides  this  difference,  we  have  a  debt,  the  annual  interest  of 
which  far  surpasses  the  rental  of  the  lands  in  the  kingdom  in  amount. 
Here  are  pretty  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  creditors,  who,  together 
with  their  dependants,  make  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  persons, 
and  these,  principally,  though  feeble  creatures  themselves,  great  readers 
of  newspapers  and  great  talkers ;  and  they  have,  in  fact,  the  press  more 
at  command  than  your  monster  had.  Your  debt  is  become  a  mere  trifle, 
and  that  trifle  keeps  diminishing,  while  your  revenue  and  means  of  na- 
tional defence  keep  on  increasing ;  and  even  that  trifling  debt  is  in  great 
part  owned  by  foreigners  and  principally  in  England  :  the  people  of  the 
United  States  ;  the  mass  of  the  industrious  people,  own  little  or  none  of 
this  debt.  What  need  they  care  whether  the  interest  be  duly  paid  or  not  ? 
All  these  circumstances  were  in  your  favour,  and  are  in  your  favour,  com- 
pared with  the  circumstances  by  which  Lord  GREY  is  surrounded. 

On  the  other  hand,  your  monster  has  supporters  in  England  in  great 
abundance ;  and  you  have  acted  wisely  in  making  that  fact  known  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States ;  and  I  should  not  do  my  duty  to  my  country, 
and  particularly  to  my  constituents,  if  I  did  not  make  the  fact  known  to 
them,  which  I  shall  do  here  while  I  think  of  it.  On  the  13.  of  April, 
1830,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress,  sit- 
ting on  matters  relative  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  made  a  report, 
of  which  the  following  formed  a  part :  "  When  to  the  circumstances  we 
"  add  that  the  stock  of  the  Bank  was  PRINCIPALLY  HELD  BY 
"  BRITISH  SUBJECTS,  and  Americans  of  the  unpopular  party,  the 
"  House  will  readily  perceive  how  great  were  the  national  prejudices, 
6f  which  must  have  been  arrayed  against  the  proposition  to  renew  its 
*;  charter.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  CLAY,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Senate, 
"  that  SEVEN  TENTHS  of  the  stock  belonged  to  British  subjects, 
"and  that  certain  ENGLISH  NOBLEMEN,  and  a  LATE  LORD 
"  CHANCELLOR,  were  among  the  very  largest  of  the  stockholders." 

Here  we  see  the  reason  why  your  monster  resorted  to  England  to  get 
allies  in  embarrassing  your  government,  and  opposing  your  re-election  : 
here  we  see  how  quietly  this  accursed  thing  gives  "  English  noblemen  " 
and  Jews  a  power  to  govern,  in  some  sort,  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  I  shall  send  you,  sir,  the  tenth  number  of  the  "  History  of  the 
Regency  and  Reign  of  George  the  Fourth."  You  will  there  see  that 
one  of  the  objects  of  bringing  BONAPARTE  back,  was,  to  have  a  new 
peace  made  with  the  Bourbons,  and  to  compel  France  to  have  a  GREAT 
DEBT,  in  order  to  put  her  under  the  protection  and  the  guidance  of  the 
paper-system  here.  Those  objects  were  accomplished,  and  you  now  see 
France,  in  spite  of  all  the  genius  and  heroism  of  her  people,  ground  down 
under  a  despotism  of  money,  far  more  inexorable,  and  more  productive 
of  misery,  than  the  despotism  that  existed  before  her  first  revolution. 
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Thanks  to  the  good  sense  and  love  of  liberty  in  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  aid  which  your  monster  has  received  from  these  English  allies, 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  make  head  against  that  justice,  prudence,  and 
courage,  which  you  are  exercising  for  us  and  the  whole  world,  as 
well  as  for  your  sensible  and  industrious  constituents.  Paper-money  is  a 
monster  existing  in  a  constant  state  of  hostility  to  the  ease,  peace,  and 
happiness,  of  the  world  ;  and  a  government  which  upholds  it,  encourages 
the  lazy  and  cunning  knave  in  his  depredation^  upon  simple  and  honest 
industry ;  it  encourages  idleness,  and  discourages  useful  exertion  ;  it  ex- 
cites a  desire  in  young  people  to  be  impatient  of  all  obedience  to  parents 
and  masters,  to  aim  at  making  fortunes  at  a  hit,  and  to  despise  the  means 
of  acquiring  a  competence  by  labour,  attention  and  care.  This  curse  of 
all  curses  destroys  the  moral  sense  of  a  people ;  it  habituates  them  to 
false  appearances,  false  promises,  and  accustoms  them  to  consider  the 
ruin  of  their  creditors  as  a  jest.  It  tempts  fathers  of  families  to  bring 
destruction  upon  those  families  ;  it  sends  the  paternal  estates  to  be  gam- 
bled for  in  the  "  Money-market"',  it  effaces  the  name  of  families  im- 
printed on  the  same  spot  from  generation  to  generation. 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  the  tongue  or  pen  of  man  to  describe  ade- 
quately the  evils  attendant  upon  this  curse;  and  equally  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  the  merits  of  that  man  who  has  had  the  unparalleled  virtue  and 
resolution  to  set  to  work  to  eradicate  this  curse  from  his  country. 

My  Lord  GKEY  has  a  heavier  task  to  perform  ;  but  ic  is  not  a  task 
which  he  ought  to  be  afraid  to  undertake.  You  have  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  with  you.  I  was  delighted  to  see  an  account  of  associations 
of  the  young  men  throughout  the  United  States  to  stand  by  you  in  your 
veto  against  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank.  It  was  a  proof  of 
their  justice  and  their  sense  :  it  was  a  proof  of  their  resolution  not  to 
beget  children  to  be  the  slaves  of  bands  of  tyrants  with  pens  behind  their 
ears.  But,  is  my  Lord  GREY  destitute  of  such  support  ?  By  no  means. 
The  young  men  in  England  of  the  industrious  orders,  have  no  taste  for 
this  species  of  slavery,  any  more  than  those  of  America  have.  For  many 
years  they  have  been  hoodwinked ;  the  miscreant  newspapers  have 
hitherto  done  that  which  could  not  have  been  done  without  them  ;  namely, 
they  have  persuaded  the  mass  of  the  people,  that  the  debt  is  something- 
which  they  really  owe.  They  are  now  universally  convinced  that  they 
owe  no  part  of  it;  that  the  fundholders  are  receiving  twice  as  much  as 
they  ought  to  receive,  even  if  the  debt  were  acknowledged  to  have  been 
a  good  one.  They  now  scout  the  idea,  that  their  children  now  in  the 
cradle  are  morally  bound  to  give  up  half  their  earnings  for  life,  on  account 
of-a  debt  contracted  by  their  grandfathers  and  great-grandfathers,  and 
contracted,  too,  for  purposes  hostile  to  the  well-being  even  of  those 
grandfathers.  In  short,  let  my  Lord  GREY,  taking  my  MANCHESTER  lec- 
tures in  his  hand  (which  lectures  I  now  send  to  you),  cail  upon  the  people 
to  stand  by  him,  or  only  intimate  a  wish  that  they  will  stand  by  him,  and 
the  monster  of  paper-money  expires  without  a  struggle  ;  for  this  monster 
has  no  foreign  aid  to  resort  to.  Let  him  do  this,  and  the  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons  are  safe  ;  the  constitution  is  safe;  those  which  remain  of 
the  laws  of  England  are  safe ;  the  liberties  of  England  and  the  moral 
character  of  the  people,  and  their  willing  obedience  and  their  happiness 
will  all  be  restored,  and  so  quickly,  too,  as  to  astonish  even  the  people 
themselves.  You,  if  you  pursue  the  path  you  are  now  in,  will,  along 
with  the  coin,  bring  back  that  patient  industry,  that  hospitality  ihat  ab- 
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sence  of  greediness  of  gain,  and  that  total  absence  of  want  which  distin- 
guished happy  America  forty  years  ago.  Here  the  effects  would  be  the 
same,  proceeding  from  a  similar  cause  ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  human  nature  will  ever  deviate  from  its  natural  course,  except  from 
unnatural  causes. 

But,  alas  !  my  Lord  GREY  has  not  the  courage  to  make  this  appeal 
to  the  people  of  England.  He  is  much  about  my  age:  there  is  no  know- 
ing which  will  die  first :  I  would  consent  to  live,  clad  in  home-spun,  to 
cat  nothing  but  bread,  and  drink  nothing  but  water  to  the  end  of  my  days, 
if  my  doing  that  would  cause  this  blessed  change  to  my  country.  He  has 
connexions,  and  out  of  those  connexions  have  arisen  feelings  which  make 
him  tremble  at  the  thought  of  undertaking  the  task.  If  it  could  be  ac- 
complished by  a  wish  ;  begun  when  he  goes  to  bed  some  night,  and  ended 
at  his  waking  in  the  morning,  and  all  set  to  rights  again,  with  his  Majesty's 
coin  in  our  hands  instead  of  the  accursed  paper,  he  would,  unquestionably, 
instantly  order  it  to  be  done  ;  or,  at  least,  such  is  my  opinion  of  his  justice 
and  love  of  country.  But  a  wish  is  not  sufficient :  there  must  be  exertion  ; 
must  be  a  struggle ;  there  must  be  strife ;  there  must  be  a  deadly  war  of 
words  ;  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  there  must  be  peril;  and  these  he  has 
not  the  courage  to  encounter.  There  are  the  remonstrances  of  great 
bodies  of  interested  persons  ;  there  are  the  outcries  of  the  sufferers,  though 
their  suffering  be  just  and  necessary  ;  there  are  the  loud  clamours  of  the 
ruined,  and  the  silence  of  the  benefited  ;  there  are  the  interpositions  of 
friends,  and  the  supplications  of  persons  still  nearer  and  dearer.  It  re- 
quires, to  meet  all  these  and  to  overcome  them,  more  than  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  one  man  out  of  ten  millions.  America  has  had  the  happiness 
to  produce  and  possess  such  a  man ;  that  my  Lord  GREY  may  prove  such 
another  man  to  England  is  my  sincere  wish,  but  far,  very  far,  indeed, 
from  being  my  expectation. 

You,  sir,  will  ask,  and  very  rationally  ask,  what  then  will  Lord  GREY 
do  ui  this  state  of  things?  He  will  do  nothing  ;  or,  at  least,  so  I  fear. 
He  dreads  convulsion  and  revolution  from  the  application  of  the  American 
remedy.  "  But,  then,"  you  will  ask,  with  astonishment  on  your  counte- 
nance, "  does  he  not  see,  that  revolution  is  inevitable,  if  he  do  not  apply 
the  remedy  ?"  Why,  sir,  here  I  doubt.  I  can  hardly  think  so  meanly 
of  that  understanding  which  has,  in  all  other  things,  shown  itself  to  be 
great ;  but,  seeing  what  I  see,  and  hearing  what  I  hear,  I  am  disposed  to 
believe,  that  Lord  GREY,  Lord  ALTHORP,  and  even  Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM, 
who  are  unquestionably  the  three  persons  of  the  greatest  consideration 
in  this  kingdom,  as  appertaining  to  matters  of  this  sort ;  from  what  I  see, 
and  what  1  hear,  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  that  these  three  distinguished 
persons  think,  that  this  system  can  be  carried  on,  without  limit  as  to 
duration,  without  producing  revolution.  So  decided  is  my  opinion  to  the 
contrary  of  this,  that  I  would  never  enter  the  House  of  Commons  again, 
if  I  did  not  believe,  that  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  a  change 
of  the  system  would  take  place. 

And,  Sir,  pray  now  look  at  our  slate.  One  considerable  branch  of  tax- 
ation has,  in  fact,  been  put  an  end  to  by  the  people  themselves ;  for,  in 
s-pite  of  those  coercive  measures,  mentioned  in  the  former  letter  which  I 
did  myself  the  honour  to  address  to  you,  the  house  and  window  tax  is  only 
partially  collected,  and  indeed  it  cannot  be  collected.  You  have  only 
to  read  the  evidence  attached  to  the  report  of  the  agricultural  committee 
before  mentioned,  to  be  convinced,  that  another  great  branch  of  the  revenue 
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must  be  lopped  off.     In  answer  to  the  incessant  call   of  the  people  to 
lighten  their  burdens,  there  is  nothing  to  present  them  with  but  the 
two    words,     "  NATIONAL    FAITH,"    which    words    have    lost    their 
power  as  completely    as  the    words    "godly   reformation"    lost   their 
power   during  the    strife    for  the  passing-  of  the    Catholic  Bill.     It  is 
very  curious ;   but  not  more  curious  than  strictly  truo,  that  the  trades- 
men   and    artizans    and    manufacturing    work-people,    and    even    the 
agricultural  labourers,  understand  this  matter  a  great  deal  better  than 
even  the  nobility  and  gentry  do.     As  to  this  science,  I  have  been  the 
great  teacher  in  England.     And  that  was  quite  enough  for  the  nobility, 
gentry,  loanmongers,  and  Jews,  to  reject  the  teaching.     I  have  had,  with 
a  very  few  exceptions,  all  the  newspapers,  all  the  reviews,  all  the  magazines, 
and  all  the  pamphlets  against  me.     For  twenty-seven  years  I  have  carried 
on  the  fight  against  this  monster  of  paper-money  :  very  frequent  essays 
in  the  Register,  during  the  whole  of  the  time  ;  "  Paper  against  Gold," 
a  work,  constantly  selling,    more  or  less,  during  the  last  twenty-three 
years  ;    lectures  delivered  by  me,  throughout  the   principal    towns  and 
cities  of  all  England,  except  in  the  counties  of  Devon,  Dorset,  and  Corn- 
wall ;  two  hundred  thousand  two-penny  pamphlets,  under  the  name  of 
"  Two-penny  Trash,"  a  name  given  to  it  by  me,  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  French  republicans  gloried  in  the  name   of  "  sans- culottes ;  " 
but,  above   all    the  rest,  full    a   hundred    thousand  copies  of   "  Paper 
against  Gold,"   spread  about  in    little  Numbers  at  two-pence  a-piece, 
which  are  now  moulded  into  a  volume  which  sells  as  regularly  and  as 
constantly  as  the  Bible  ;  so  that  I  have  finally  beaten  the  paper-money 
crew,  and  prepared  it  for  the  natural  effects  of  the  united  hostility  of 
the  people.     Small  as  my  portion  of   the  press  is  in  appearance,  it  is 
more  than  a  match  for  all  the  rest.     It  sends  forth  that  which  the  peo- 
ple understand  ;  and  without  this,  writing  is  useless.     Subjects  in  their 
nature  dry  and    unentertaining,  are   enlivened    by  the  natural  bent  of 
the  mind  of  the  writer.  If  I  cannot  reclaim,  I  can  expose  to  ridicule;  and 
thus  it  is  that  I  succeed.    The  high  price  of  my  periodical  paper  operates 
advantageously  to  the    spread  of  my  principles  rather  than  otherwise. 
The  expense  is  too  great  for  one  man  ;    he   gets  others  to   join  him, 
and  here  are  several  readers  instead  of  one.     In  populous  places  there 
are  large  clubs  of  Kegister  readers.     One   man  reads   to  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred, and  they  comment  as  they  proceed.     After  that,  I  can  safely  trust 
the  members  of  that  club  with  My  Lord  BROUGHAM'S  "  Penny  Weekly 
Magazine,"  which  when  read  at  all,  is  read   by  poor  feeble  creature?, 
who  read  for  mere  amusement ;  and  who,  politically  considered,  are  of 
Up   more    consequence  than  just   the  same   number  of  gnats.      I   was 
delighted  to  find,  being  at  a  little  village  called  EASTBOURNE,  in  Sussex, 
and  equally  surprised  to  find,  that  there  was   a   Register  taken  even  in 
that  little  village.     I  found   that  it  was  taken  by   a  club  of  agricultural 
labourers   consisting  of  twenty-one  members,  and  that  it  was  regularly 
read  on  the  Sunday  evening  to  the  members  who  subscribed  for  the  pur- 
chasing of  it,  and  to  pay  for  bringing  it  from  the  post-town  by  the  carrier. 
During  all  these  twenty-three  years  of  teaching,  the  nobility,  gentry, 
and  clergy,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have  been  so  far  from  being  taught 
by  me,  that  they  have   despitefully   used,  and   cruelly  persecuted,  when 
they  have  had  the  power,  all  those  whom  they  discover  to  be  readers  of 
my  writings.     When  Lord   ST.  VINCENT  was  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
he  issued  an  order,  forbidding  "  COBBETT'S  REGISTER  "  to  he  suffered  to 
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be  taken  on  board  of  any  of  the  King's  ships.  Lord  AYELSFORD  signed 
a  paper,  and  caused  it  to  be  signed  by  his  tenants  and  neighbours,  threat- 
ening the  landlord  of  an  inn  with  the  cessation  of  their  custom,  unless 
he  compelled  me  to  go  cut  of  his  house,  in  which  I  was  staying  for  a  few 
days  in  consequence  of  a  very  severe  cold.  Therefore,  these  g*reat  and 
rich  persons  have  never  read  what  I  have  written  ;  so  that  they  are  in  a 
state  of  profound  ignorance,  while  the  common  people  are  all  enlightened 
upon  the  subject ;  and  now,  when  all  the  elements  of  political  strife  and 
convulsion  are  making  their  appearance,  they  are  staring  at  each  other, 
and  wondering  what  can  be  the  cause.  Combinations  and  open  de- 
clarations of  sober  and  worthy  tradesmen  against  the  payment  of  taxes  ; 
fires  blazing  in  the  homesteads,  from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other. 
They  look  astounded,  and  cry  out  against  these  un-English  doings.  If 
they  had  read  my  writings,  instead  of  persecuting  the  author,  and  those 
who  did  read  them,  the  present  state  of  things  never  could  have  been. 
They  treated  me  with  injustice  and  cruelty  ;  and  they  instructed  their 
hirelings  to  pour  out  calumnies  upon  me.  I,  in  return,  assaulted  them 
with  scorn  and  ridicule.  This  produced  more  persecution  and  more 
calumny  from  them.  This  was  returned  with  more  bitterness  of  scorn 
and  of  ridicule,  and  with  exultation  at  their  embarrassment  and  danger. 
"Whether  we  are  to  be  reconciled  at  last  I  do  not  know;  but  I  am  deter- 
mined never  to  cease  to  assault  them,  till  they  and  their  hirelings  first 
cease  to  assault  me.  They,  without  provocation,  began  the  war,  and  from 
them  shall  come  the  first  overtures  of  peace.  Or,  let  them  cling  to  the 
Jews,  if  they  like,  till  they  be  all  swamped  together. 
I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble,  and  most  obedient  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 


TO  LORD  ALTHORP. 

ON  THE   AMERICA'N  PAPER. MONEY. 


(Political  Register,  February,  1834.) 


Bolt-court,  3.  February,  1834. 
MY  LORD, 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  I,  as  bookseller 
and  part  book-maker,  did  myself  the  honour  to  send  you  a  little  book, 
entitled  Tlic  Curse  of  Paper- Money  \  or,  a  Brief  History  of  Banking  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  This  book,  which  I  dedicated  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  which  I  prefixed  an  introduc- 
tion of  my  own,  exposed  to  your  lordship  the  monstrous  mischiefs  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  by  the  use  of  paper-money.  I  am  sure  that 
your  lordship  would  read  the  book  with  great  attention  ;  I  am  also  sure 
that  it  would  produce  a  great  effect  upon  your  mind  ;  and,  great  numbers 
of  gentlemen  having  purchased  the  book,  I  am  not  without  hope  that  it 
will  have  produced  a  proper  effect  upon  the  minds  of  others. 
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The  picture  presented  to  us  in  that  book;  the  desolation  produced  by 
the  paper-money,  in  a  country  before  so  happy,  and  almost  without  debt ; 
the  enormous  increase  of  crime  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  I 
had  lived  for  eight  years,  without  ever  having  heard  of  a  burglary  or  a 
theft  ;  the  multitude  of  "  paupers  "  in  those  counties  of  Pennsylvania  in 
which  the  name  of  pauper  had  never  been  heard  of,  when  I  was  a  resident 
there  ;  the  name  given  to  the  few  persons  who  stood  in  need  of  township 
relief,  being  that  of  "  poor  persons,"  such  as  it  stands  in  the  just  and 
benignant  act  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  was  the  real  glory  of  her  reign, 
and  which  was,  for  two  hundred  years,  the  boast  of  England. 

This  picture  was,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  that  statesman  ever 
fixed  his  eyes  on.  What  are  treaties  with  foreign  powers  ;  what  are 
negotiations  and  diplomatic  intrigues ;  what  are  all  the  pride  of  letters 
and  of  arms,  when  put  in  competition  with  that  science,  a  knowledge  of 
which  teaches  rulers  how  to  make  a  people  happy !  Here,  then,  in  this 
picture,  we  have  an  account  of  that  which  made  a  people  miserable,  from 
having  been  the  happiest  in  the  world  ;  which  made  a  people  criminal, 
from  having  been  the  most  innocent  in  the  world  ;  which  made  want  pre- 
vail where  scarcely  a  human  being  existed  who  was  not  in  possession  of 
plenty  ;  which  introduced  the  use  of  the  word  "  pauper  "  into  a  country 
where  it  had  never  before  been  pronounced.  In  this  little  book  we  see 
legislative  assemblies,  consisting  of  grave  and  sensible  men,  representing 
the  foundations  of  society  as  actually  breaking  up,  and  not  knowing  how 
to  go  to  work  to  arrest  the  dreadful  progress  ;  we  hear  judges  proposing 
to  the  legislature  to  pass  laws  to  justify  the  breaking  of  contracts  between 
man  and  man ;  we  hear  otKer  judges  recommending  the  passing  of  laws 
not  to  suffer  any  money  contract  between  man  and  man  to  be  binding, 
unless  first  sanctioned  by  a  court  of  justice  :  and  all  this,  in  a  country  with 
the  cheapest  Government  upon  earth  ;  with  a  sensible  and  brave  people, 
who  had  but  the  other  day  been  able  to  fight  England  single-handed, 
without  ever  talking  of  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 

Upon  beholding  these  effects,  one  is  tempted  to  ask  what  great  change 
in  the  course  of  nature  can  have  been  at  work  in  the  producing  of  them  ; 
whether  some  convulsion  of  nature,  some  change  in  the  seasons,  some 
disease  communicating  insanity  as  well  as  imbecility  of  frame ;  one  is 
tempted  to  ask  whether  the  Almighty  has  not  interfered  immediately,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt ;  and,  when  the  answer  is,  that 
nothing  of  this  sort  has  happened ;  that  the  dreadful  sufferings  and  dis- 
grace have  arisen  solely  from  the  creating  of  a  set  of  vagabonds,  and  the 
allowing  of  them  to  make  paper-money,  and  to  augment  and  diminish  the 
quantity  of  it  at  their  pleasure,  we  feel  indignation  resembling  that  which 
we  feel  when  we  see  a  group  of  chopsticks  dining  upon  potatoes  and  salt, 
while  a  sinecure  man  and  his  troop  of  sinecure  women  and  children,  lie 
lolling  back  in  his  carriage  as  he  goes  by  them,  and  return  their  bow  with 
a  haughty  inclination  ot  the  head. 

Where  a  country  is  borne  down  by  taxation  ;  where  we  almost  see  the 
farmer's,  the  tradesman's,  or  the  artisan's  dinner  taken  from  his  table, 
and  handed  over  before  his  face  to  the  pensioner,  the  sinecurist,  or  the 
whiskered  receiver  of  dead-weight  money ;  where  we  see  this,  we  can 
account  for  the  misery  of  a  people  ;  we  are  not  surprised  to  see  the  mut- 
ton-bone come  to  and  go  from  the  tradesman's  table,  till  it  has  not  an 
atom  of  swallowable  matter  left  either  on  the  outside  or  on  the  inside  of 
it ;  we  are  not  surprised  when  we  empty  out  the  labourer's  bag,  and  find 
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cold  potatoes  and  a  wisp  of  salt ;  but,  when  we  see  a  people  who  know 
hardly  any  thing-  of  taxes,  who  have  no  soldiers,  English  or  German,  to 
cram  ;  who  know  nothing  of  gateways  costing  seventy-five  thousand 
pounds  ;  who  have  no  half-pay  people  to  look  through  panes  of  glass  cost- 
ing five  pounds  a  piece,  and  who  are  waited  upon  by  waiters  in  silk  stock- 
ings; a  people  who  would  knock  a  man  down,  if  he  were  to  propose  to 
them  to  pay  taxes  to  the  Government,  in  order  that  the  Government 
might  lend  the  money  to  city-jobbers,  that  they  might  pull  down  houses 
and  make  "  improvements ,''  and  provide  themselves  with  everlasting  gut- 
tling and  guzzling ;  when  we  see  a  people  who  would  no  more  submit  to 
have  their  houses  rummaged  by  excisemen,  than  they  would  submit  to  be 
boiled  in  oil ;  when  we  see  such  a  people  reduced  to  the  state  described 
by  the  little  book  before  mentioned,  we  have  great  difficulty  in  bringing 
our  minds  to  the  belief  that  the  evil  can  have  been  produced  by  so  con- 
temptible a  cause  as  that  of  paper-money. 

We  deceive  ourselves,  however,  here  :  the  cause  is  not  contemptible  : 
it  is  mighty  :  it  is  tremendous  in  performing  works  of  mischief.  It 
appears  a  trifling  and  inoffensive  thing  in  itself,  especially  if  you  be  not 
compelled  to  take  the  paper- money  and  to  pass  it  ;  for,  in  this  case,  it 
would  appear  that  the  people  like  it,  and  who  is  to  say,  that  that  which 
they  like  is  not  for  their  good  ?  This  is  the  cheat ;  this  is  the  fraud  ;  and 
the  fraud  is  extensively  mischievous,  because  it  is  hidden.  The  business 
of  law-making  is  two-fold  ;  it  is  to  punish  the  guilty  ;  but,  only  because 
this  is  necessary  to  the  protection  of  the  innocent.  The  wrong- doer 
ought  to  be  punished  ;  but  it  is  not  less  the  duty  of  the  law-giver  to  pro- 
tect the  innocent  against  wrong  being  done  to  them.  What  would  be 
thought  of  a  government  that  neglected  to  endeavour  to  preserve  the  peo- 
ple against  the  evils  of  idleness,  drunkenness,  prostitution,  adultery,  and 
other  moral  offences?  Yet,  it  might  be  said,  "  The  people  like  these  : 
why  not  suffer  them  to  have  what  they  like  ?"  But,  the  paper-money 
work  goes  farther  than  these  :  what  would  be  thought  of  a  Government 
if  it  proclaimed  that  it  highly  approved  of  the  existence  of  a  great  number 
of  cunning  men,  who  should  be  constantly  at  work  in  cheating  the  rest  of 
the  community ;  in  over-reaching  them;  in  living  luxuriously  on  their 
labour  ;  in  heaping  riches  together  for  themselves,  from  the  earnings  of 
the  rest  of  the  community  ;  in  practising  an  invention,  by  which  they 
must  naturally  get  away  men's  estates,  without  giving  any  thing  of  value 
for  them  ?  What  would  be  thought  of  a  Government  that  should  openly 
profess  its  desire  to  see  all  this  ?  Yet  this  is  in  reality  done  by  every  Go- 
vernment that  permits  the  existence  of  a  paper-money. 

In  America,  the  debt  is  now  become  next  to  nothing,  and  the  taxes 
required  for  the  expenses  of  the  Government  are  so  inconsiderable,  as  to 
be  seriously  felt  by  no  man ;  yet,  see  the  mischiefs  which  even  in  such  a 
state  of  things  can  be  effected  by  this  tolerated  swindle!  If,  then, 
such  mischiefs  can  be  effected  in  the  United  States,  what  must  be  the 
magnitude  of  the  mischiefs  here,  where  the  taxes  add  a  hundred-fold  to 
the  power  of  paper- money  in  the  doing  of  mischief!  The  American 
people  complain  of  the  MONOPOLIES,  which  are  engendered  by  this  system 
of  paper ;  and  a  prodigious  mischief  these  monopolies  are.  What  can 
be  more  wicked  than  to  give  to  any  body  of  men  the  power  of  raising  and 
of  lowering  prices  at  their  pleasure,  and  to  give  to  one  individual,  who  is 
connected  with  banking,  the  power  of  purchasing  that  which  is  wanted  by 
his  neighbours,  and  who  could  purchase  it,  or  share  of  it,  or  part  of  it, 
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out  of  the  honest  means  which  they  possess,  if  he  had  not  not  the  fraudu- 
lent means  of  purchasing  away  from  them. 

I  have  often  complained,  and  I  do  complain,  of  the  weight  of  the  taxes; 
but,  burdensome  as  they  are,  they  would  be  bearable,  were  there  no  other 
burden  attached  to  them  ;  the  monopolies  arising-  out  of  them  cost  the 
country  more  than  a  very  large  part  of  the  taxes  themselves.  I  have 
often  had  to  state  the  cost  of  the  Malt-tax  and  the  Hop-tax.  The  former, 
from  which  you  receive  into  the  Exchequer  about  four  millions  and  a  half 
a  year,  costs  the  people  more  than  thirteen  millions  a  year.  There  are 
the  license,  the  exciseman,  the  restrictions,  the  penalties  ;  but,  besides 
these,  there  is  the  monopoly,  and,  without  the  paper-money,  this  mono- 
poly could  not  exist.  With  regard  to  the  hops,  the  monopoly  is  still 
greater  and  more  mischievous  in  degree.  Here  is  a  tax,  that  generally 
yields  next  to  nothing  in  clear  money ;  and  yet  it  costs  the  country  two 
or  three  millions  a  year.  It  is  the  same  in  every  thing :  sugar,  tallow, 
the  power  to  make  and  lend  paper-money,  gives  to  a  few  persons  such  an 
advantage  over  all  the  rest  of  the  community,  that  all  the  rest  are  in  a 
great  degree  their  slaves. 

Upon  the  face  of  the  thing,  it  is  an  impudent  fraud.  It  is  an  obtaining 
of  something  valuable  for  nothing  valuable  :  it  is  taking  the  produce  of 
the  land  and  the  land  itself  away  from  the  possessors,  and  giving  them 
nothing  that  is  valuable  in  exchange  :  it  is,  in  short,  a  licensed  and 
crafty  system  of  fraud,  by  which  a  people  are  beggared,  without  perceiv- 
ing the  cause  of  their  beggary  ;  and,  when  it  has  been  tolerated  for  any 
length  of  time,  nine-tenths  of  those  who  carry  on  the  fraud  regard  it  as 
a  thing,  not  only  legal  but  laudable.  The  natural  tendency  of  paper- 
money  is  to  draw  property  into  great  masses,  to  make  a  few  persons  very 
rich,  the  community  in  general  very  poor,  and  totally  to  destroy  the  har- 
mony and  happiness  of  the  people. 

These  opinions  of  mine,  which  are,  indeed,  no  more  than  the  opinions 
of  other  Englishmen,  in  great  numbers,  from  the  first  moment  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  present  hour,  have  now  been 
proved  to  be  true  beyond  all  possible  question.  In  England  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  people,  the  disturbance  of  property,  the  want  of  employment, 
the  deterioration  of  morals,  had  a  duplicate  cause  to  be  ascribed  to.  We 
always  had  to  say,  that  the  poverty  of  the  main  body  of  the  people  ;  that 
their  excessive  misery  was  ascribable  to  the  great  weight  of  taxation,  co- 
operating with,  and  aggravated  by,  the  existence  of  a  paper-money, 
issuable  in  whatever  quantities  the  paper-money-makers  chose.  The 
chief  outcry,  therefore,  with  us  has  been  against  the  taxes  ;  against  the 
burden  of  taxation,  people  in  general  not  perceiving  how  that  burden  was 
aggravated  by  the  paper-money.  In  the  case  of  PEEL'S  Bill  even,  though 
the  thing  was  so  plain,  comparatively  few  persons  saw  it.  Had  there 
been  no  taxes,  or  none  worth  speaking  of,  PEEL'S  Bill  would  not,  as  it  is 
now,  have  been  producing  the  terrible  ruin  that  it  is  producing  in  1834. 
In  short,  the  Bill  never  would  have  been  necessary  in  any  degree.  It  is 
in  America  where  we  see  the  mischievous  nature  of  paper-money  :  there 
is  a  country  without  taxes  worth  speaking  of;  without  those  tithes,  which 
are  said,  now-a-days,  to  be  injurious  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land  ;  with- 
out a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace ;  without  pensioners,  sinecure 
placemen,  or  any  of  those  numerous  causes  that  afflict  us ;  there  is  a 
country  in  which,  fifty  years  ags,  heinous  crime  was  hardly  known  ;  and 
thefts  and  robberies  were  so  very  rare,  as  to  be  looked  upon  when  they 
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occurred  as  something1  very  extraordinary.  Look  at  the  book,  my  lord, 
which  is  mentioned  at  the  outset  of  this  letter :  and  that  you  have  looked 
at  it,  I  cannot  but  believe ;  and  in  that  book  you  see,  that  all  the  great 
evils  with  which  a  country  can  be  afflicted,  have  been  brought  upon  Ame- 
rica by  paper-money ;  so  that  this  curse  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  ruin  a 
country.  What  must  such  a  curse  be,  then,  when  in  existence  in  a 
country  like  England  at  this  time  ! 

But  it  was  not  with  a  view  of  repeating  these  ten-thousand  times  stated 
sentiments  of  mine  that  I  now  took  up  the  pen  to  address  your  lordship  ; 
but  with  the  view  of  laying  before  you  my  opinion  of  the  probable  conse- 
quences to  ws  of  the  demolition  of  the  paper-system  in  America.  An 
Englishman,  who  is  still  an  Englishman  though  living'  at  NEW  YORK,  has 
recently  written  to  me,  and  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  struggle  that 
is  now  going  on  between  real  property  and  industry  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  paper-money  phalanx  on  the  other  side,  will  end  in  a  total  demolition 
of  the  paper-money  in  that  country.  He  tells  me  that  popular  indigna- 
tion against  the  paper-money  grinders  is  at  a  very  great  height.  He 
tells  me  that  "  banker"  is  become  a  term  of  reproach,  synonymous  with 
that  of  "  Jew."  I  know  very  well  how  things  go  in  America.  I  have 
witnessed  several  distinct  attempts  to  create  a  sort  of  aristocracy  of  one 
kind  or  another.  These  attempts  have  always  crept  on  towards  success, 
but  have  never  attained  it.  It  is  some  time  before  the  people  are  aroused 
into  general  alarm  ;  but  when  once  they  are,  the  popular  cause  is  sure 
to  prevail.  WASHINGTON,  who  was  lucky  all  his  life,  and  who  deserved 
to  be  lucky,  was  still  more  lucky  in  his  death ;  for  if  he  had  lived  but  a 
very  few  years,  nay,  only  one  year  longer,  he  would  have  seen  the  prin- 
cipal acts  of  his  administration  reprobated  by  the  people. 

My  correspondent  has  this  passage  in  his  letter  : — "  If  this  (the  de- 
"molitiori  of  the  paper-money),  were  to  take  place,  it  would  produce 
"  injury  to  nobody,  except  those  who  plunder  the  people  by  monopoly, 
"  which  monopolies  are  created  by  the  false  money.  It  will  not  operate 
"klike  your  PEEL'S  Bill ;  because  our  debt  is  gone,  and  we  have  no  fixed 
"payments  to  make.  The  labouring  man  will  get  three  quarters  ef  a 
"  dollar  instead  of  a  dollar  for  his  day's  work  ;  but  he  will  get  for  that 
"  three  quarters  of  a  dollar,  just  as  much  meat,  drink,  and  clothing,  as 
"  he  can  now  get  for  a  dollar.  I  need  not  tell  you  this,  who  have  so 
"  often  ridiculed  the  notion,  that  the  quantity  of  money  ought  to  be  in 
"proportion  to  the  amount  of  pecuniary  transactions  in  a  country  ;  but 
"  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  tell  you,  that  this  matter  is  clearly  understood 
"  by  every  working  man  in  the  United  Stales  of  America  ;  while  they  all 
"  see,  clearly,  that  it  is  they  who  have  to  keep  the  bankers,  their  clerks, 
"their  carriages,  their  fine  houses,  and  their  expensive  families.  This 
"  being  the  case,  I  leave  you  to  guess  whether  there  be  not  a  strong  pro- 
"  bability  of  the  destruction  of  this  paper-system  ;  and,  if  this  destruction 
"  take  place,  let  your  Lord  ALTHORP  took  sharply  about  him." 

So  say  I,  my  lord.  If  that  destruction  should  take  place,  you  must 
look  sharply  about  you.  The  commercial  cities  of  the  United  States  of 
America  are  little  less  closely  connected  with  England  than  Liverpool  is 
with  London.  Cash  payments  in  reality  taking  place  there,  would  have 
more  effect  upon  our  pecuniary  concerns,  than  the  total  abolition  and 
prohibition  of  bank-notes  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  put  together.  Now, 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  law  to  suppress  bank-paper  in  Ireland  ?  A 
great  drain  upon  the  Bank  of  England  for  gold.  And  what  the  effect 
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of  that  ?  A  lessening  of  the  quantity  of  bank  currency  in  circulation. 
And  what  the  effect  of  that  ?  A  great  and  general  lowering  of  prices. 
And  what  the  effect  of  that  ?  The  taking  away  of  the  remnant  of  the 
estates  of  the  landowners  and  giving  them  to  the  fundholders. 

This  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  prodigious  importance  to  us.  The 
distance  of  the  United  States  is  nothing.  I  need  not  tell  your 
Lordship  how  great  and  how  intimate,  and  how  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily permanent  the  commercial  connection  between  the  two  coun- 
tries is  :  I  need  not  tell  you  this,  because  you  know  it  as  well  as  I 
do ;  but  I  beg  leave  to  remind  you  of  the  great  drain  upon  the  Bank  of 
Enyland,  which  must  necessarily  be  occasioned  by  a  return  to  specie 
currency  in  America.  Your  Lordship  is,  I  trust,  not  of  the  PETER  M'CuL- 
LOCH  school :  you  have  too  sound  a  head  upon  your  shoulders  to  talk 
about  the  advantages  of  a  "  cheap  currency,  mon  " ;  and  to  think  that  a 
nation  can  gain,  and  continue  to  be  permitted  to  gain,  by  using  paper, 
while  its  neighbours  use  gold.  You  must  see,  in  short,  that  a  portion  of 
the  real  money  now  spread  over  the  world,  must  be  drawn  to  America  to 
supply  the  place  of  a  demolished  paper-money :  you  must  know,  too,  that 
that  portion  must  be  large  :  you  must  know  that  the  quantity  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  valuable  things  possessed  and  dealt  in  by  the  United 
States.  And  therefore,  you  must  know,  that  in  the  case  contemplated, 
the  drain  upon  England  for  specie  must  be  very  large,  probably  four  times 
as  large  as  the  drain  would  be,  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  a  paper- 
money  in  Ireland. 

The  warning  of  my  correspondent,  therefore,  and  his  advice,  "  that  you 
look  sharply  about  you,"  is  by  no  means  impertinent.  For,  I  would  beg 
leave  to  ask  your  lordship,  how  this  great  drain  of  specie-  from  England 
is  to  be  met,  except  in  one  of  two  ways  :  namely,  FIRST,  by  a  diminution 
of  the  quantity  of  bank-paper,  producing  all  the  effects  above  enumerated  ; 
or  by  a  Bank-restriction,  as  it  has  been  seriously  called,  and  the  history  and 
mystery  of  which,  I  perceive,  the  people  of  America  are  reading  in  a  new 
edition  of  my  "  PAPER  AGAINST  GOLD."  And,  I  pray  you,  my  lord,  to  let 
me  stop  here  a  little,  to  indulge  in  a  small  portion  of  that  "  egotism," 
which  the  "  race  that  write"  accuse  me  of.  Let  me  do,  like  the  girl,  who, 
having  the  misfortune  to  be  accused,  took  the  resolution  of  not  being 
accused  for  nothing.  Well,  then,  let  me  boast  that,  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  the  republic  of  America,  "  PAPER  AGAINST  GOLD"  (which  I 
wrote  while  I  was  in  jail  for  writing  about  Hanoverian  troops,  drawn  round 
English  local  militia-men  at  the  town  of  ELY,  while  they  were  flogged) ; 
let  me  boast,  that  this  nice  little  book,  written  by  me,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  vengeance  on  the  system,  under  which  I  was  suffering,  is  now  sent 
forth  in  cheap  editions  in  America,  and  is  assisting  the  natural  good  sense 
of  the  people  of  that  country,  to  urge  their  rulers  to  put  an  end  to  abomi- 
nable cheats,  frauds,  and  robberies,  of  paper-money;  and,  my  real  opi- 
nion is,  that,  if  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  were  all  to  take 
that  book  and  read  it  through  with  attention,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
this  paper-system  to  exist  for  two  years  longer  :  it  is  the  cause  of  all  our 
troubles,  all  our  distresses,  and  of  all  those  odious  inventions  which  have 
supplanted  the  institutions  of  England.  In  this  book  is  told  the  whole 
story,  from  the  enactment  of  the  Bank,  at  the  Revolution,  up  to  the  date 
of  the  report  of  the  Bullion  Committee  in  1810.  The  history,  the  mys- 
tery, the  roguery,  the  profound  hypocrisy,  the  monstrous  iniquity,  of 
paper-money,  are  all  there  developed  ;  and,  if  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
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clergy  in  England  have  not  had  the  courage  to  look  at  it,  they  are  now 
tasting  the  effects  of  it ;  and  they  will  taste  the  effects  of  it  still  more 
largely,  if  the  people  of  America  should  persevere  and  extinguish  the 
monster  in  their  country. 

Upon  the  supposition  that  they  should  do  this,  the  drain  before-men- 
tioned upon  our  real  money  must  take  place ;  the  drain  will  extend  itself 
to  every  part  of  the  civilized  world  ;  prices  must  fall  in  all  countries  ;  but 
the  fall  will  be  greater  in  this  than  in  any  other,  because  its  share  of  the 
currency  of  the  world  is  much  greater  than  that  of  any  other;  and  be- 
cause its  connexion  with  America  is  so  close.  It  must  produce  a  great 
diminution  of  the  quantity  of  the  currency  in  England ;  it  must  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  money  in  England.  It  must  make  the  present  fifty 
millions  of  taxes  worth  more  than  they  are  now,  by  perhaps  twenty  mil- 
lions a  year.  We  are  now  paying  the  fundholders  two  for  one,  we  shall 
then  pay  them  three  for  one ;  and  this  is  what  cannot  be  done,  if  there 
were  a  soldier  at  every  ten  yards,  placed  along  the  streets  and  the  roads, 
and  a  Bourbon-police  station  in  every  village,  and  a  POPAY  in  every  other 
house. 

There  is  the  other  alternative  to  be  sure  :  PETER  M'CULLOCH'S  "  cheap 
currency"  :  paper  not  payable  in  gold  :  assignats  as  neat  as  ever  were  made 
in  the  world.  But  come  once  to  them,  and  away  go  everything  that  the 
twenty-two  years'  war  was  professed  to  be  intended  to  preserve.  I  n  spite  of 
any  and  of  every  earthly  force,  the  gold  and  the  paper  will  come  into  open 
war.  Your  Lordship's  legal  tender  is  a  little  beginning  ;  it  is  the  entering 
wedge  which,  driven  up  to  the  head,  will  shiver  everything  to  pieces.*  How, 
in  the  midst  of  these  works,  any  part  of  this  Government  is  to  stand,  I 
cannot  perceive.  It  will  be  impossible  to  discharge  the  paper  in  g-old  ; 
and  when  it  becomes  worthless,  the  holders  of  it  will  go  to  things  of  value, 
find  them  where  they  may. 

Thus  have  I  laid  before  your  lordship  my  opinions  relative  to  the  effects 
upon  us,  of  the  probable  demolition  of  the  paper-money  in  America,  which 
abolition  I  do  most  earnestly  pray  may  speedily  take  place.  In  the  book 
which  I  mentioned  at  the  outset  of  this  letter,  and  a  copy  of  which  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  send  to  your  lordship,  it  is  shown,  not  by  paragraphs 
in  newspapers  5  not  by  the  contents  of  pamphlets  ;  but  by  the  reports  of 
committees  of  the  legislative  assemblies  all  over  the  United  States,  that 
this  accursed  instrument  of  specious  fraud  has  actually  taken  farms,  by 
thousands  upon  thousands,  from  honest  and  industrious,  and  even  prudent 
men  ;  and  has  turned  out  their  families  to  be  mere  labourers,  at  the  best ; 
and  will  you  not,  then,  begin  to  consider  of  the  means  of  delivering  Eng- 
land from  this  scourge  ?  I  hold  it  to  be  next  to  impossible  for  a  paper- 
money  to  be  totally  abolished  in  the  United  States  ;  and  for  a  paper- 
money  payable  in  gold,  to  be  payable  in  England ;  and,  as  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, that  the  abolition  will  take  place  in  the  United  States,  I  must  think 
that  it  is  incumbent  on  your  lordship,  in  particular,  to  be  well  and  reso- 
lutely prepared  to  meet  that  event.  Already  steps  of  importance  have 
been  taken  towards  that  abolition  :  the  lowering  of  the  tariff  has  been  ju- 
diciously provided  for  :  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  (one  of  the  largest  and 
richest)  has  prohibited  the  circulation  of  all  notes  under  five  dollars,  whether 


*  The  legal-tender  clause  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1833,  which  was  followed 
by  the  panic  of  1837. — ED. 
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of  that  or  any  other  State.  As  silver  is  the  great  currency  of  that  country, 
even  this  alteration  will  produce  a  depreciation  of  the  paper  in  the  other 
States,  unless  its  quantity  be  diminished.  If  nothing  under  ten  pounds 
in  the  way  of  notes  were  suffered  to  circulate  in  Northamptonshire,  the 
counties  round  it  must  soon  diminish  their  quantities  of  paper,  or  North- 
amptonshire would  take  away  all  their  gold  In  short,  the  paper-system 
seems  to  have  gone  on  till  it  can  go  very  little  further  j  and,  as  great  events, 
and  great  changes  in  the  world,  have  almost  always  depended  upon  deci- 
sions taken  in  the  minds  of  particular  men;  so  it  appears  tome,  that  it 
will  very  much  depend  upon  the  decision  of  your  lordship,  whether  this 
Government  shall  destroy  the  paper-money,  and  live  itself;  or,  whether, 
by  its  efforts  to  preserve  it,  it  should  be  dragged  down  into  ruin  along 
with  it. 

That  your  decision  may  lead  to  the  former  result,  is  the  sincere  and  most 
anxious  wish  of 

Your  most  obedient 

And  most  humble  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 


CORN  BILL. 

TO   THE    PEOPLE    OF   GLASGOW. 


(Political  Register,  March,  1834.) 


Bolt-court,  25.  March,  1834. 

THERE  is  a  paper,  entitled  "  The  LIBERATOR,"  published  in  your 
city.  In  that  paper  I  find  some  very  strong  censure  on  me  for  what  I 
was  reported  to  have  said  on  the  presentation  of  the  GLASGOW  petition 
for  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  I  will  insert  the  article  first ;  and  then 
you  shall  see  how  I  will  twist  down  its  at  once  stupid  and  malignant 
author. 

"  PARLIAMENT. — Only  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  members  of  the  precious 
House  have  been  found,  with  energy  of  mind  and  honesty  of  purpose  sufficient 
to  vote  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  a  given  annually  dimi- 
nishing duty  on  foreign  corn.  Three  hundred  and  twelve  voted  directly  against 
the  proposition,  who  may  be  considered  the  bold  and  barefaced  abettors  of 
national  robbery,  and  the  rest  of  the  members  who  deserted,  the  craven  footpads 
of  the  plundering  '  order.'  In  the  minority,  about  eighteen  Scottish  members 
are  enumerated ;  Messrs.  Oswald  and  Ewing  being  included,  the  latter  con- 
fessedly unable  to  resist  the  appeal  of  60,000  of  his  fellow- citizens;  and  the 
whole  of  the  Irish  members,  with  the  exception  of  O'Connell  and  about  a  dozen 
of  his  immediate  friends,  are  either  in  the  majority  or  among  the  sneakers-off. 
How  these  can  excuse  themselves,  or  again  call  for  the  responsive  sympathy  of 
the  people  of  England  and  Scotland,  in  their  appeals  and  repeal  questions,  let 
time  determine :  they  have  now  broken  faith  with  Britain,  and  exhibfted  the 
cloven-foot  of  self,  as  the  supporters  of  injustice  and  oppression  towards  their 

z  z  2 
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fellow-subjects;  they  have  indeed  proved  'who  are  the  traitors*  and  is  Shell 
also  among  them  ?  Among  the  English  deserters,  we  cannot  be  surprised,  after 
his  expression  regarding  those  who  signed  the  Glasgow  petition,  to  find  Cobbett. 
He  would  prove  that  the  whole  of  the  Glasgow  male  population  (all  at  least  who 
signed  the  petition),  and  who,  according  to  Mr.  Oswald,  were  moat  '  enlightened 
and  intelligent,'  a  set  of  '  ignorant  and  deluded '  wretches.  And  how  could  Cob- 
bett  prove  this  ?  Perhaps  by  referring  to  what  he  experienced  while  sojourning 
among  us,  when  even  the  operatives  put  a  few  plain  questions  to  him  which  he 
could  neither  comprehead  nor  answer,  and  we  well  recollect  the  hearty  sneer 
emitted  by  the  hoary  veteran  at  the  proposal  as  to  the  best  means  of  educating 
and  improving  the  literary  taste  of  workmen — '  Give  them  learning  and  books  1 ' 
gays  he,  'fill  their  bellies  with  good  beer  and  baconV  a  sentiment  well  worthy  of 
the  man  who,  in  Paisley,  turned  with  contempt  from  the  rich,  vast,  and  various 
productions  of  human  ingenuity,  to  lick  his  lips,  and  gloat  over,  with  the  gross 
zest  of  a  beastly  gourmand,  the  huge,  flat,  and  filthy  occupants  of  a  pig-sty. 
'  Fill  their  bellies,'  says  Cobbett ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  denies  them  corn  at 
a  sufficient  price  to  do  so.  This  is,  however,  but  another  instance  of  the  con- 
sistent inconsistency  of  one  who  repudiates  popular  education,  yet  writes  a 
Register  weekly,  on  the  exorbitant  profits  of  which  he  lives,  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  which  is  to  teach  the  people  ;  of  one  who  is  a  great  admirer  of  kingly 
pomp,  yet  denounces  the  taxes  by  which  such  pomp  is  upheld  and  perpetuated." 

I  will  first  notice  the  barefaced  lies  in  this  paper. 

1.  That  I  am  an  admirer  of  kingly  pomp.     On  the  contrary ;  but,  I  do 

not  grudge  that  which  is  necessary  to  support  the  King  in  the  use 
of  his  palace,  his  gardens,  and  other  objects  calculated  to  make  his 
life  pleasant,  and  to  enable  him  to  live  in  a  style  greatly  superior  to 
that  of  any  of  his  subjects. 

2.  I  do  not  repudiate  "  popular  education."     I  am  for  letting-  people  do 

as  they  like  about  it ;  but  I  am  against  taxing  the  people,  in  order 
to  enable  the  Government  to  appoint  a  schoolmaster  and  school- 
mistress in  every  parish  ;  I  am  against  taxing  the  married  people  to 
pay  for  the  l<  heddekashun  "  of  bastards  ;  I  am  against  taxing  single 
people  to  pay  for  the  "  heddekashun"  of  married  people's  children  ; 
I  am  against  raising  up  hundreds  of  thousands  of  idlers  to  live  upon 
the  labour  of  those  who  work. 

3.  So  far  from  "  turning  with  contempt  "  from  the  wonderful  perform- 

ances of  the  manufacturers  of  PAISLEY,  those  which  I  did  see  I  be- 
held with  great  admiration  ;  but  professed  my  want  of  knowledge  as 
to  such  matters,  and  my  want  of  taste;  professed  my  incompetence 
to  speak  upon  the  subject ;  and  contented  myself  with  expressing 
my  indignation  at  seeing  the  ingenious  operators  compelled  to  lie 
upon  straw,  and  live  upon  miserable  oat-meal. 

4.  I  did  not  "sneak  away  "  from  the  discussion  on  Mr.  HUME'S  motion  ; 

I  stayed  to  hear  him  for  an  hour,  Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM  for  two  hours, 
and  Mr.  PO\JLETT  THOMSON  for  three  hours.  1  could  not  dispute 
the  turn  with  Mr.  BARING;  or,  I  should  have  shown,  that  which 
indeed  was  confessed  by  the  advocates  of  the  motion,  that  it  had  no 
tendency  whatsoever  to  make  corn  at  a  lower  price,  either  now  or  at 
any  other  time ;  and,  wanting-  to  go  home  to  go  to  sleep,  having 
heard  all  that  could  be  said  upon  the  subject  by  others,  I  went  home 
instead  of  staying  to  vote  against  the  motion,  which  I  should  if  I  had 
stayed,  as  something  perfectly  useless,  and  perfectly  senseless. 

5.  It  as  asserted  here,  that  I  called  the  GLASGOW  petitioners,  "  ignorant 

and  deluded  wretches."  This  is  not  only  a  falsehood,  but  a  false- 
hood of  great  malignity.  Mr.  OSWALD  having  read  the  petition, 
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which  petition  ascribed  all  the  calamities  of  the  country  to  the  Corn 
Laws  ;  which  petition  asserted  that  the  Corn  Laws  were  a  cruel  tax 
upon  bread ;  and  asserted,  that  the  repeal  of  those  laws  would  re- 
lieve the  working-  people  from  their  present  distresses  ;  Mr.  OSWALD 
having-  read  this  petition,  told  the  House,  that  "  it  came  from  sixty 
"  thousand  of  the  best-educated  and  most  enlightened  people  in  the 
"  kingdom/'  I  said  that,  "as  the  honourable  Member  had  asserted 
"  the  petitioners  to  be  amongst  the  best  educated  people  of  the 
"  kingdom,  I  could  not  dispute  the  fact ;  but  that,  whenever  the 
"  subject  came  before  the  House  for  discussion,  I  would  undertake 
lt  to  prove  that,  as  far  as  related  to  this  particular  subject,  igno- 
"  ranee  more  gross,  and  delusion  more  complete,  never  were  heard 
"  of  in  the  world,  than  those  which  were  manifest  in  this  very 
"petition." 

And,  not  having  had  an  opportunity  to  do  it  when  Mr.  HUME'S  motion 
was  brought  forward,  I  will  do  it  now;  and  I  am  very  sure  I  shall  do  it 
to  the  satisfaction  even  of  the  sixty  thousand  men,  who  were  prevailed 
upon  to  sign  this  petition  :  a  petition  worthy  of  the  best  attention  of  the 
House,  and,  of  course,  worthy  of  my  best  attention  ;  but  a  petition,  much 
as  I  respected  those  who  signed  it,  which  was  not  to  blind  my  judgment ; 
not  to  take  from  me  my  knowledge  of  facts  ;  and,  above  all  things,  not 
to  prevent  me  from  endeavouring  to  dissipate  the  delusion  under  which 
I  was  sure  the  petitioners  were  labouring ;  a  terrible  and  mischievous 
delusion,  too;  because  it  draws  the  people  aside  from  the  real  causes  of 
sufferings,  and  tends  to  prevent  those  measures  which  would  tend  to  re- 
lieve them  from  their  distress. 

I  am  now  going-  to  show  the  absurdity,  the  gross  folly,  the  impudence, 
of  this  man,  who  calls  the  Corn  Laws  "  national  robbery/1  and  who 
calls  those  who  voted  agninst  Mr.  HUME'S  motion,  or  who  did  not  vote 
at  all,  "  traitors  to  the  people,  and  the  footpads  of  the  plundering 
order'' 

Before,  however,  I  proceed  into  the  real  matter  of  the  subject,  let  me 
observe,  that  the  motion  which  Mr.  HUME  brought  forward  was  not  the 
motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice.  He  had  given  notice  of  a  motion 
for  such  an  alteration  in  the  Corn-laws,  as  would  lead  to  their  total* 
repeal,  or  abolition.  This  was  not  the  motion  that  he  made  ;  his  motion 
was  merely  for  a  fixed  duty  on  corn,  instead  of  the  present  graduated 
duty  •  and  both  he  and  Mr.  POULETT  THOMSON  declared,  that  the  propo- 
sition, if  adopted,  would  not  have  a  tendency  to  make  corn  cheaper  than 
it  would  be  if  it  were  not  adopted.  Both  of  them  said,  that  they  scorned 
to  seek  popularity  by  the  holding  forth  of  any  such  hope  to  the  people! 
So  that  here  was  not  much  in  the  way  of  response  to  the  GLASGOW  peti- 
tion, which  represented  the  Corn  Bill  as  causing  bread  to  be  dearer  than 
it  otherwise  would  be  :  and  which  represented  the  dear  bread,  thus  occa- 
sioned, to  be  the  great  source  of  all  the  sufferings  of  the  country.  It 
was,  therefore,  no  very  monstrous  offence  against  the  GLASGOW  peti- 
tioners to  vote  against  this  inefficient,  this  inoperative,  this  unmeaning 
motion.  Had  the  motion  been  for  a  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  I  and  my 
colleague  would  have  voted  for  the  repeal ;  but,  not  without  having  an 
opportunity  to  prove  to  the  country,  that  we  gave  that  vote  for  reasons 
wholly  and  entirely  other  than  those  stated  by  the  GLASGOW  petitioners; 
and  also  wholly  and  entirely  different  from  the  reasons  stated  by  Mr. 
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HUME  and  by  Mr.  POULETT  THOMSON.  If  ever  the  motion  be  made,  in  a 
plain  and  distinct  manner,  for  a  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  I  will  vote  for 
it,  unless,  in  the  meanwhile,  circumstances  should  arise  different  from 
those  which  exist  at  present  :  but  it  will  not  be  because  the  Corn-laws  are 
tyrannical  or  unjust  in  principle,  nor  because  their  existence  is  injurious 
to  the  working-people. 

I  now  come  to  show  the  want  of  knowledge  discovered  in  the  GLAS- 
GOW petition.  The  petitioners  represent  the  Corn-laws  to  be  the  sole 
cause  of  the  miseries  of  the  country  ;  it  represents  that  they  make  bread 
dear;  and,  therefore,  prevent  the  working-people  from  having  as  much 
of  it  for  their  wages  as  they  othewise  would  have.  It  is  curious  that  this 
is  not  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  HUME  and  Mr.  POULETT  THOMSON,  who  want 
the  Corn-laws  altered,  in  order  that  the  WAGES  OF  THE  MANU- 
FACTURING OPERATIVES  MAY  BE  LOWERED;  so  that  if  I  had 
voted  for  Mr.  HUME'S  motion,  I  should  have  voted  for  the  lowering  of 
the  wages  of  the  operative  manufacturers  of  GLASGOW  and  PAISLEY. 

However,  leaving  the  Glasgow  petitioners  to  praise  Mr.  HUME  and  Mr. 
POULETT  THOMSON  for  their  efforts  to  lower  their  wages,  I  will  now  pro- 
ceed. The  petitioners  of  GLASGOW  want  cheaper  bread.  They  should 
then  have  petitioned  for  some  law  relative  to  the  charges  of  millers  and 
bakers  ;  for,  the  wheat  is  as  cheap  now  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  their 
grandfathers  ;  taking  the  average  of  the  kingdom  through,  it  is  not  more 
than  forty  shillings  the  quarter.  How,  then,  would  they  get  cheaper 
bread  by  repealing  the  Corn-laws  ?  This  is  a  matter  from  which  these 
Corn-law  gentry  always  fly  off.  It  is  dear  bread  and  cheap  wheat;  and 
yet  they  turn  away  from  the  truth,  and  pitch  in  upon  the  landlords,  as  if 
they  made  the  bread  dear. 

I  mentioned,  in  my  place  in  the  House,  a  few  days  ago,  a  base  and 
most  atrocious  misrepresentation,  circulated  gratis,  in  a  stampless  publi- 
cation, called  the  "  QUARTERN  LOAF."     At  the  head  of  this  publication 
is  a  vignette  encircling  the  following  statement  : 
"THE  QUARTERN  LOAF. 
"  Flour  and  baking  .  .  .      4jc?. 
"  Landlord's  tax  ......      3| 

"Total  ........      8rf." 


And  this  is  called  "useful  knoivledge"  ;  and  a  tax  upon  this  paper 
is  called  a  "  tax  upon  knowledge."  Now,  let  us  see  what  sort  of  know- 
ledge this  is.  At  this  time,  a  bushel  of  the  very  best  wheat  costs,  at  the 
most,  six  shillings  and  eightpence  ;  that  is  to  say,  eighty  pence.  This 
bushel  of  wheat  will  make  sixty-four  pounds  of  the  best  bread.  So  that 
the  FOUR-POUND  LOAF  (for  there  is  no  quartern  loaf  now)  of  the 
very  best  bread,  made  from  the  very  best  wheat,  costs,  as  far  as  the  wheat 
is  concerned,  fivepence  ;  and  it  is  sold  for  eightpence-halfpenny.  All 
that  the  landlord,  the  farmer,  the  labourer,  the  poor  of  the  parish,  the 
high-wayward,  the  parson  or  tithe-owner,  the  county-rate  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  country  ;  all  that  they  charge  upon  this  four-pound  loaf,  even 
on  their  very  best  wheat,  isjivepence,  and  the  loaf  costs  the  eater  eight- 
pence-halfpenny. What  a  foolish,  or  what  an  excessively  base  man, 
then,  must  this  quartern-loaf  gentleman  be  !  What  pretty  knowledge  he 
circulates  about;  and  what  a  sin  it  is  to  have  a  tax  to  prevent  such  know- 
ledge from  circulating  ! 
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One  would  hope  that  this  exposition  would  suffice  for  honest  and  sen- 
sible and  industrious  persons,  like  the  petitioners  of  GLASGOW,  who  have 
been  deluded  by  statements  of  this  sort,  only  because  they  have  not  taken 
time,  or  had  opportunity  to  look  into  the  matter.  The  knave,  or  fool,  or 
both,  who  circulates  this  rubbish,  does  it  for  the  purpose  of  picking-  up  a 
few  pennies,  caring- nothing  at  all  about  the  consequences;  but  so  far 
from  sixty  thousand  men  being-  to  be  found  in  GLASGOW,  entertaining-  dis- 
honest designs,  I  would  pledg-e  my  life  that  there  are  not  sixty  men  of 
that  description  to  be  found  in  that  industrious  city,  taking-  PAISLEY  into 
the  account.  One  of  the  reasons  which  I  would  give  for  voting-  for  a  repeal 
of  the  Corn-bill,  is,  that  it  would  effectually  dissipate  this  delusion.  From 
the  very  first  mention  of  the  Corn-bill,  I  was  against  it,  I  petitioned  against 
it,  and  I  pursued  the  Bill  with  my  petition  to  the  Lords  ;  and  my  principal 
objection  to  it  was,  that,  while  it  never  could  be  a  safe  and  sufficient  pro- 
tection to  the  land,  it  would  be  a  constant  source  of  heartburning  among-st 
the  people  ;  it  would  constantly  give  lazy  knaves  a  handle  for  deluding 
industrious  men  ;  it  would  be  a  constant  means  of  withdrawing  the  atten-r 
tion  from  the  people  of  the  real  cause  of  their  sufferings,  and  would  thus 
do  great  mischief  to  the  nation  at  large,  while  it  was  impossible  that  it 
could  be  a  protection  to  the  land.  For  this  reason,  amongst  others,  1 
would  now  vote  for  its  repeal ;  but  never  will  I,  either  expressly  or  tacitly, 
give  my  countenance  to  the  monstrous  delusion,  that  the  Corn -laws  are 
the  cause  of  the  sufferings  of  the  industrious  part  of  the  people. 

Let  us  now  take  another  look  at  the  matter.  The  Glasgow  petitioners 
seem  to  look  upon  Corn-laws,  as  something  so  tyrannical  in  their  nature; 
so  obviously  tyrannical,  that  the  fact  ought  to  be  taken  for  granted,  unsup- 
ported by  any  argument,  either  of  authority  or  assertion.  As  these  sensible 
persons  of  GLASGOW  (and  I  allow  them  to  be  amongst  the  most  sensible 
persons  in  the  kingdom)  are  not  amongst  those  doctrinaires,  who  deny 
that  there  ever  were  any  such  things  as  real  liberty  and  good  laws  in 
England,  they  will  please  to  recollect,  that  we  have,  in  the  statute-book, 
still  preserved,  Corn-laws,  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third  to  the  pre- 
sent day ;  which  shows,  at  any  rate,  that  Corn-laws  and  free  institutions 
and  happy  people  can  co-exist;  and  it  shows,  besides,  that  in  all  times 
such  laws  have  been  deemed  consonant  with  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  of  justice  ;  but,  let  us  concede  10  the  doctrinaires,  let  us  concede  to 
that  garret-bred  crew ;  let  us  concede  to  this  crew,  who  think  that  nobody 
ought  to  have  public  money  but  themselves  ;  and  who>  having  in  their 
eye  the  old  maxim  that,  "  when  the  political  pot  boils,  the  scum  gets  to 
the  top  " ;  and  feeling  in  every  fibre  of  them,  that  they  themselves  are 
scum,  are  so  anxious  to  set  the  pot  a  boiling  ;  let  us  concede  to  this  crew, 
that  there  never  was  anything  good  in  England ;  that  all  has  been  bad  and 
devilish  ;  and  that  our  forefathers  who  built  the  cathedrals  and  founded  the 
abbeys,  and  who  built  the  sixteen  thousand  parish  churches  in  England, 
seven  or  eight  hundred  years  ago  ;  let  us  concede  to  the  conceited,  garret- 
bred  vermin,  that  these  our  fathers  were  a  mere  handful  of  ragamuffins, 
without  money,  without  goods,  clad  in  skins  with  the  hair  on,  and  living 
upon  acorns  and  pig  nuts.  Still,  if  we  concede  all  this  to  them,  they  will 
hardly  contend  that  there  are  neither  free  institutions,  nor  justice,  nor 
good  laws,  nor  good  living,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  They  must 
allow  that  there  is  something  new  there.  That  which  is  there  is  not 
"  musty"  at  any  rate.  They  will  allow,  too,  I  think  it  possible,  that 
America  is  a  prosperous  country,  thriving  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  Indeed, 
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Mr.  POULETT  THOMSON,  who  appears  to  be  the  chief  of  the  doctrinaire 
generation,  told  the  House  of  Commons,  that,  if  we  would  have  taken 
American  corn  ;  if  the  landholders  would  let  us  have  a  free  trade  in 
American  corn,  God  only  knew  what  masses  of  prosperity  would  have 
fallen  upon  us. 

Now,  my  friends,  which  shall  we  follow,  the  precept,  or  the  example, 
of  America  ?  Ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  we  are  to  judge  of  what 
people  think,  with  regard  to  what  they  recommend  to  us,  by  what  they 
do  themselves,  with  regard  to  the  same  matter.  In  ticklish  times,  kings 
used  to  have  tasters  :  that  is  to  say,  somebody  to  taste  the  thing  first 
before  they  ventured  to  eat  it.  Now,  these  Americans  shall  be  tasters 
for  us.  We  will  take  their  last  list  of  duties  ;  and  we  will  see  whether 
they  have  a  "  landlords'  tax."  We  will  begin  with  the  divers  sorts  of 
corn  ;  and  then  we  will  go  to  tlie  other  eatables  and  drinkables,  and  other 
products  of  the  land,  and  just  take  a  look  at  their  "  taxes  upon  knowledge." 
The  following,  then,  are  the  duties  which  they  impose  on  the  following 
articles : 

Wheat,  the  Winchester  bushel  (more  than  30 
per  cent,  upon  the  usual  price  of  wheat 

in  that  country} Is.  Id. 

.  Barley 15  per  cent. 

Rye 15  per  cent. 

Oats,  per  Winchester  Bushel,)  a  third  part  of  the 

usualprice  of  oats  in  that  country) 5d. 

Peas 15  per  cent. 

Beans ditto. 

Seeds  of  all  kinds ditto. 

And  yet  it  never  came  into  the  heads  of  the  people  of  America  to  call 
this  a  "  landlords'  tax,"  or  a  "  farmers'  tax,0  or  a  "  tax  upon  bread" ; 
and  especially  to  call  those  "robbers"  and  " foot-pads"  who  imposed 
the  tax,  or  who  voted  against  the  repeal  of  it ;  or  to  call  those  "  de- 
serters," who  went  away  and  did  not  vote  at  all. 

Let  us  now  come  to  ready-prepared  eatables  and  drinkables. 

Ale    10J.  per  gallon. 

Beer    Wd.  ditto. 

Bacon    l\d.  per  pound. 

Beef    Id.         ditto. 

Butter 2|d.       ditto. 

Cheese    4±d.       ditto. 

Flour Is.  3d  per  cwt. 

Hazel  Nuts 15  per  cent. 

Malt 15      ditto. 

Mushrooms 15      ditto. 

Mustard 15      ditto. 

OATMEAL 15      ditto. 

Stop,  here!  Here  are  barbarous  fellows  !  Their  country  will  not 
produce  oats  worth  a  straw,  except  they  have  the  seed  from  Europe ;  and 
then  but  one  crop  good  for  anything ;  and  yet  they  tax  both  the  oats  and 
the  oatmeal.  And  yet  it  is  a  good  and  a  free  government,  and  a 
good-living  people :  nobody  calls  the  Government  "  robbers "  and 
"footpads",  and  if  the  beast  who  writes  thus  against  me  at  GLASGOW, 
were  to  hold  such  language,  he  being  in  America,  he  would  be 
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turned  from  with  scorn  by  every  working  man  in  that  country.  They 
would  not  kick  him  :  they  would  despise  him  too  much  for  that ;  but 
they  would  turn  from  him  with  scorn  and  contempt. 

Pork   Id.  per  pound. 

Potatoes  (a  third  part  of  their  price) 5d.  per  bushel. 

Rice 15  per  cent. 

Snails  (the  French  and  Italians  eat  snails)  . ,    15     ditto. 
TURNIPS   15     ditto. 

And  yet  nobody  calls  the  Government  "  robbers'*  and  "  footpads,"  nor 
talks  of  "  a  landlords'  tax."  As  to  wine  and  spirits  and  pepper  and 
vinegar,  tobacco,  snuff,  cigars,  currants,  figs,  and  fruits  of  all  sorts,  not 
omitting  acorns,  for  which  last  there  is  a  duty  of  12  per  cent. ;  even 
melons,  there  is  tax  on  an  average  of  from  15  to  30  per  cent,  and  on  all 
sorts  of  drugs.  But,  let  us  now  go  to  the  "  taxes  on  knowledge." 

Writing-paper  and  demy  printing  paper 8±d.  per  pound. 

English  books    Is.  3d.  ditto. 

Printing  types  and  printing  presses 25  per  cent. 

Now,  observe,  here  is  actually  more  duty  upon  the  paper  than  the  paper 
itself,  exclusive  of  duty,  costs  in  England  at  this  time ;  and  let  it  be  observed 
that,  while  we  charge  threepence  a  pound  for  paper,  as  well  as  for  books, 
bound  or  unbound,  they  charge  eightpence -halfpenny  a  pound  for  the 
paper,  and  one  and  threepence  a  pound  for  books ;  and  they  tax  the 
presses  and  the  type  at  the  same  time  ;  and  yet,  I  will  be  bound  to  say, 
that  there  is  not  a  single  working  man  in  the  whole  country,  who  is  un- 
mannerly beast  enough  to  call  the  members  of  the  Congress  "  robbers" 
and  "  footpads."  No ;  he  knows  very  well,  that  these  taxes  are  useful  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  his  own  country,  in  preference  to  the  interests 
of  other  countries,  and  he  acquiesces  in  the  restriction  accordingly.  He 
is  not  fool  enough  not  to  perceive  the  utility,  the  benefit,  the  justice,  of 
these  restrictions.  Now,  to  some  other  products  of  the  land  ;  and  things 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  country. 

Flax 13Z.  10s.  a  ton. 

Hemp 13/.  10s.  ditto. 

Cotton 25  per  cent. 

Tallow    2|e/.perlb. 

Hides,  tanned 30  per  cent. 

Oak-bark  (though  their  own  bark  is 

greatly  inferior  to  ours}      ....    15  ditto. 

Bonnets  or  Hats,  of  grass  or  straw  . .    50  ditto. 

Baskets,  of  wood 30  ditto. 

Bricks 15  ditto. 

Brooms    15  ditto. 

Casks 30  ditto. 

Chalk 15  ditto. 

Coals,  the  Winchester  bushel 3d. 

Lime  15  per  cent. 

Boards 30  ditto. 

Plank 30  ditto. 

Soap   2d  per  Ib. 

Spoke  staves „ 30  per  cent. 
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Live  Animals 15  per  cent. 

SINGING  BIRDS 15  ditto. 

Wool   (not  manufactured)    2d.  perlb.and  50percent. 

Here  is  enough,  I  think,  for  all  the  brood  of  garret-bred,  smoke-dried, 
free-trade,  doctrinaires  in  the  universe ;  and  much  more  than  enough  for 
the  considerate  and  sensible  people  of  GLASGOW  and  PAISLEY.  Our  tax 
upon  wool  is  one  penny  a  pound  ;  and  even  that  is  grumbled  at  by  the 
manufacturers,  and  said  to  be  a  "  tax  upon  their  industry."  What,  then, 
must  twopence  a  pound  be  !  And,  over  and  above  that,  fifty  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  \  I  take  these  taxes  from  the  last  tariff'  enacted  in  America. 
I  have  taken  the  pains  to  make  out  the  list,  not  in  answer  to  the  unman- 
nerly ruffian  who  has  called  me  a  "  deserter  "  and  a  "  foot-pad" ;  but  for 
the  information  of  the  industrious  and  valuable  persons,  who,  for  want 
of  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  were  induced  to  sign  the  GLASGOW  petition. 
With  regard  to  the  heroes  of  free  trade,  I  have  very  little  hope  of 
putting  sober  sense  into  their  bothered  brains.  They  have  been  carrying 
on  their  system  for  ten  years ;  and  the  country  has  been  getting  more 
and  more  in  distress  all  the  while.  America  has  adhered  rigidly  to  that 
restrictive  system,  under  which  England  was  prosperous  in  her  commerce 
for  so  many  years  ;  and  while  we  see  this  nation  rising  into  greatness 
and  wealth,  under  this  system,  these  horrible  coxcombs  have  the  insu- 
perable conceit  and  audacity  to  tell  us,  that  if  we  would  but  take  away 
all  protection  whatever  for  the  products  of  our  own  soil,  we  should  get 
rid  of  all  our  difficulties,  pay  our  enormous  debt  tripled  in  real  amount 
by  the  laws  which  have  been  passed,  and  be  bursting  with  wealth, 
and  have  no  earthly  danger  left,  but  that  of  dying  from  an  overflow  of 
prosperity. 

The  worst  of  it  is,  that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  these  miserable  doc- 
trinaires. Our  situation  would  be  bad  enough,  even  if  the  commercial 
system  of  our  ancestors  remained  ;  but  these  conceited  wretches  have 
lighted  the  candle  at  both  ends ;  and  I  am  sorry  not  to  perceive  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  anybody  who  has  spirit  enough,  even  to  bestow  re- 
buke on  their  impudent  pretensions  to  superior  knowledge. 

I  am  sure  that  I  have  said  enough  to  the  industrious  and  sensible 
people  of  GLASGOW  and  PAISLEY  ;  but  though  I  do  it  with  reluctance,  I 
must  bestow  one  more  observation  on  the  article  of  this  unmanly  assail- 
ant. He  accuses  me  of  reproaching  the  working  people  for  their  taste 
for  reading  and  writing ;  and  abuses  my  taste  in  preferring  for  their  use 
beer  and  bacon  to  books,  or  rather  to  newspapers.  But  what  is  it  that 
he  is  doing?  What  is  it  that  this  modest  and  mannerly  person  is  doing? 
He  is  calling  me  a  footpad,  because  \  did  not  vote  for  a  motion  which  he 
says,  had  a  tendency  to  make  victuals  cheap  !  What  need  he  care  about 
that?  One  would  have  thought  that  cheap  books  and  newspapers  were 
the  sole  object  of  his  care.  Books  and  newspapers,  at  any  rate,  do  not 
grow  out  of  the  land  ;  and  as  my  vote,  or  want  of  vote,  related  to  the 
produce  of  the  land,  one  might  ask  him,  why  he  should  pester  his 
muddled  brains  about  that  vote  P  However,  as  to  bestow  more  words 
on  such  a  man  must  be  offensive  to  every  reader,  I  here  quit  him,  quite 
satisfied  that  I  have  most  amply  proved  to  the  people  of  GLASGOW  and 
PAISLEY,  whose  real  interest,  and  whose  happiness  I  have  very  much  at 
heart,  that  I  acted  as  I  ought  to  have  acted  upon  this  occasion  ;  that  they 
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have  entertained  erroneous  notions  upon  this  subject ;  and  that  they  ought 
to  despise,  and  shun  a  man  like  this,  whose  object  is  to  mislead  and  de- 
lude them  ;  and  by  the  means  of  that  delusion,  to  lead  a  lazy  and  half- 
drunken  life,  on  food  and  drink  and  raiment  extorted  from  their  virtuous 
industry. 

With  sentiments  of  the  sincerest  regard  for  their  welfare, 

I  remain  their  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 

P.S.  Just  as  I  was  sending  the  above  letter  to  the  press,  I  received 
from  PAISLEY,  a  letter,  relating  to  the  recent  election,  concluding  with 
the  following  words  :  "  CRAWFORD  wished  to  abolish  the  Corn  Laws  mid 
"  Leave  the  Debt  entire  ;  a  proposition  so  absurd,  that  the  more  intelligent 
"  portion  of  the  public  considered  they  might  as  well  have  his  opponent 
*'  for  their  representative."  Yes;  that  was  like  the  sensible  people  of 
PAISLEY  :  they  were  not  like  the  people  of  DUNDEE,  to  be  humbugged  by 
a  cheap-bread  story ;  when  they  saw  all  their  neighbours  ruined  by  the 
cheapness  of  wheat :  they  saw  the  real  cause  of  their  suffering  ;  and  they 
took  a  man,  who  would  not  condescend  to  act  the  part  of  a  deluder. 


TO    THE 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA. 


(Political  Register,  April,  1834.) 

London,  31.  March,  1834. 
SIR, 

In  the  former  letters,  addressed  to  you  by  me,  and  which  were  not  sent 
to  you  in  manuscript,  as  this  will  be,  I  informed  you  that  the  hopes  and 
the  fears  of  all  good  men  in  England  were  fixed  upon  you,  in  your  strug- 
gle with  the  voracious  and  hellish  monster  of  paper-money ;  hopes,  that 
you  would  persevere  until  you  had  strangled  the  monster ;  fears,  that, 
from  feelings  of  compassion  for  the  present  sufferers,  or  from  deception 
practised  on  you  by  the  myriads  of  fraudulent  deceivers  whom  the  mon- 
ster has  always  at  his  command,  you  might  be  induced  to  hold  your  hand, 
and  to  suffer  the  infernal  monster  to  recover  from  the  blow  which  you  had 
already  given  it 

Amongst  all  the  persons  thus  divided  between  their  hopes  and  their 
fears,  there  was,  perhaps,  no  man  who  felt  so  much  anxiety  us  he  who  has 
the  honour  now  to  address  you;  but,  sir,  while  I  was  in  this  state  of  mind, 
there  came  into  my  hands,  by  mere  chance,  The  History  of  your  Life, 
written  by  your  brother  senator  and  neighbour,  JOHN  HE.NRY  EATON, 
and  published  at  PHILADELPHIA  in  1824  ;  arid,  curious  to  relate,  pub- 
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lished  by  Mr.  BRADFORD,  who  published  the  very  first  book  that  ever  I 
sent  to  the  press.  Having  read  this  book  of  Mr.  EATON,  all  my  fears 
were  removed.  I  had  here  quite  evidence  enough  to  prove  to  me,  that, 
having  once  formed  your  determination,  nothing  but  death  would  stay 
the  execution  of  your  purpose. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  sir,  that  our  monster  will,  at  the  least,  be  brought 
upon  its  knees,  by  the  execution  of  your  determination.  Already  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  dollars  have  been  shipped  off  from  this  grand 
receptacle  of  the  bullion  of  the  world ;  the  United  States,  instead  of 
being  the  collector  of  bullion  for  England,  as  heretofore,  is  now  drawing 
away  the  bullion  from  this  place  of  deposit :  our  prices  are  already  so 
low,  as  to  spread  ruin  amongst  merchants,  amongst  farmers,  amongst 
manufacturers,  amongst  tradesmen,  and  amongst  handicraftsmen  of  every 
description.  All  men  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  subject,  know, 
that,  if  you  persevere,  one  of  two  things  must  take  place  here  :  a  blowing- 
up  of  the  paper-system  at  once  ;  or,  a  non-payment  in  specie  :  that  is  to 
say,  a  system  of  assignuts. 

Therefore,  the  question  was,  and  yet  is,  whether  you  will  persevere  ? 
That  question  is  settled  with  me,  by  my  having  read  the  book  of  Mr. 
EATON  ;  and,  in  order  that  it  may  be  settled  with  others  also,  I,  on  the 
29th  instant,  sent  to  the  press,  the  book  of  Mr.  EATON,  abridged,  in 
some  cases;  explained  in  other  cases ;  corrected,  with  regard  to  dates, 
which,  in  numerous  cases  had  been  omitted ;  and,  Mr.  EATON  having 
stopped  with  your  defence  of  NEW  ORLEANS,  in  1815,  I  have  continued 
the  "history  "  down  to  the  month  of  February,  1834.  There  needs 
nothing  more  than  this  book  to  convince  every  man,  that  the  doom  of  the 
paper  monster  is  sealed  in  America,  at  least,  unless  it  should  please  God, 
in  his  anger  against  your  country,  very  speedily  to  put  an  end  to  your  life. 

In  another  letter,  to  be  written,  probably,  to-morrow,  and  to  be  sent 
you  in  print,  unaccompanied  by  manuscript  original,  I  shall  have  much 
more  to  address  to  you.  I  transmit  this  in  manuscript,  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  you  this  mark  of  my  great  respect ;  and  requesting  you  to 
be  pleased  to  understand  clearly,  that  I  can  easily  perceive  the  impro- 
priety of  your  sending  me  any  answer  in  return.  In  short,  I  thus  address 
you  with  my  own  pen,  as  the  strongest  mark  that  I  have  it  in  my  power 
to  give  you,  of  the  admiration  which  I  entertain  of  your  character  and 
your  conduct,  and  of  the  boundless  gratitude  that  I  feel  for  the  services 
which  you  have  rendered  to  the  cause  of  justice  and  of  freedom  ;  in  which 
sentiments  I  only  participate  with  millions  of  the  people  of  this  now  op- 
pressed, harassed,  and  distracted  kingdom. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  most  humble  and  most  obedient  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 
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TO  THE 

PRESIDENT  OF  TEIE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA. 


(Political  Register,  April.  1834.) 

London,  2.  April,  1834. 
SIR, 

By  the  first  ship  that  leaves  the  river,  I  shall  do  myself  the  honour  to 
send  you  several  official  documents,  which  you  will  find,  I  am  persuaded, 
worthy  of  your  attention.  The  poet  says  ; 

"  Heav'n  first  taught  letters  for  some  wretch's  aid, 

"  Some  banish'd  lover,  or  some  captive  maid  ; 

"  They  speed  the  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul, 

"  And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  Pole." 

Begging  pardon  of  this  accomplished  philosopher  and  beautiful  poet, 
I  must  tell  him,  that  Heaven  taught  letters  for  somebody  else  besides 
lovers.  They  are  very  good  for  them,  to  be  sure ;  but  they  are  equally 
good,  at  the  least,  for  the  unfortunate  wretches,  who  are  suffering  under 
the  fangs  of  the  paper-money  monster.  It  is  very  good  of  them  to  waft 
sighs  certainly,  but  better  to  waft  execrations,  and  better  still,  to  waft 
facts  and  arguments  against  the  monster  of  paper-money  :  very  good  in 
them  to  "  waft  a  lover's  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  Pole";  but  a  great  deal 
better,  to  waft  my  letters  (addressed  to  you)  to  the  United  States,  and  to 
cause  them  to  be  republished  in  the  newspapers  all  over  the  country.  It 
has  been  promised  us,  by  him  who  could  not  err,  that,  if  we  work  with 
good  intention,  and  prudently  work,  our  effors  will,  first  or  last,  never 
be  thrown  away.  The  official  documents  which  1  sent  you  in  the  fall  of 
the  year,  will  have  shown  you  into  what  a  turmoil  the  accursed  paper- 
money  had  plunged  this  kingdom.  In  the  present  letter,  and  in  the 
documents  which  I  shall  cause  to  go  out  as  quickly  as  pessible,  you  will 
see  a  great  deal  more  than  sufficient  to  convince  you,  that  we  have,  at 
last,  arrived  at  a  state  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  long  to  remain  ; 
and  that  we  must  come,  either  to  some  great  change  with  regard  to  the 
public  debt,  or  with  regard  to  the  paper-money :  every  man  in  the  king- 
dom is  satisfied,  be  he  of  what  party  he  may,  that  we  cannot  proceed 
much  further  in  our  present  course.  The  duration  of  our  present  course 
cannot  be  long ;  but  that  duration  will,  in  some  measure,  depend  upon 
you. 

In  order  to  give  you  as  full  a  view  of  our  situation,  as  time  and  other 
circumstances  will  permit  me,  I  will  give  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  progress 
of  our  paper-money,  which,  you  will  please  to  observe,  is  the  original 
cause  of  all  the  present  calamities  of  this  country.  I  need  hardly  teil 
you,  that  the  Bank  of  England,  and  its  paper,  were  invented  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  upholding  a  foreigner  upon  the  throne  ;  that  immediately 
after  its  invention,  the  taxes  raised  upon  the  people  became  ten  times  as 
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great  as  they  had  been  before ;  that,  before  the  American  war,  it  enabled 
the  Government  to  make  wars,  wholly  unnecessary  to  the  well-being-  of 
England  ;  that  the  American  revolutionary  war  had  for  its  object,  the 
compelling  of  the  people  of  that  country  to  contribute  towards  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  of  the  then  debt ;  that  the  late  French  war  was 
undertaken  to  put  down  those  doctrines  which  had  abolished  tithes  and 
nobility  in  France  ;  that  the  last  American  war  originated  in  a  desire  to 
extirpate  the  last  free  institutions  ;  and  that  neither  of  these  wars  couid 
ever  have  been  attempted,  without  the  aid  of  paper  money ;  during'these 
wars  our  enormous  debts  were  contracted  in  paper-money ;  and  an 
attempt  to  pay  the  interest  of  these  debts  in  gold,  which  attempt  arose 
out  of  a  conviction  (well  founded)  that,  if  we  did  not  return  to  gold,  we 
must  go  to  assignats.  and  thus  have  a  revolution  complete  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  :  an  attempt  to  pay  these  debts  in  gold,  has  now  plunged 
us  into  a  scene,  the  like  of  which  the  wildest  dreamer  could  never  have 
expected  to  see. 

There  are  several  things  on  foot  at  this  moment ;  each  of  which  con- 
templates what  would  be  quite  worthy  of  the  name  of  revolution ;  con- 
templates a  much  more  important  change  than  was  effected  at  Old 
Glorious,  in  1688;  but  at  present  I  will  speak  to  you  only  of  the  revo- 
lution that  is  actually  going  on,  under  the  auspices  of  the  King's  Minis- 
ters, with  regard  to  the  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH.  You,  Sir,  will 
probably  exclaim,  "  Poh !  what's  the  church  !  We  think  nothing  about 
"  a  church  here  :  our  Government  and  laws  recognise  no  establishment 
"  in  religion  ;  what,  therefore,  has  the  Church  to  do  with  civil  and  poli- 
"  tical  Government?"  This  is,  1  dare  say,  very  much  underrating  your 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  our  Government ;  but  it  would  be  perfectly 
excusable  in  you,  if  you  did  entertain  this  view  of  the  matter ;  if  you 
could  not  conceive  it  possible  that  the  teachers  of  religion,  excluded  too, 
by  law,  from  all  civil  and  political  functions,  and  shut  out  of  the  House 
of  Commons  by  law ;  it  would  be  very  excusable,  if  you  were  unable  to 
conceive,  that  even  the  total  extinguishment  of  all  the«e  people,  could 
have  any  effect  upon  the  stability  of  the  other  orders  in  the  state  ;  and,  if 
you  were  to  deem  it  a  sort  of  madness  in  any  one  to  predict,  that  the 
peers  and  the  King  would  not  long  survive  the  overthrow  of  the  Church. 
A  little  closer  view  of  the  subject,  however,  would  change  your  opinion 
as  to  this  matter  ;  and,  as  I  look  upon  the  work  of  annihilating  the  Church 
to  have  actually  begun,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  enable  you  to  take  that 
closer  view. 

You,  who  have  all  your  lifetime  seen  abundance  of  bishops  and  priests 
and  deacons  and  doctors  of  divinity  and  other  "  reverend  "  gentlemen  ; 
and  have  seen  them  of  no  more  consequence  than  so  many  carpenters  or 
bricklayers  with  regard  to  the  political  institutions  and  powers  of  the 
country,  can  have  but  a  faint  notion  of  the  power  and  influence  of  this 
body  in  this  country,  though  you  must  know,  if  you  were  to  give  yourself 
the  trouble  of  looking  into  all  the  laws  connected  with  this  establishment 
of  ours,  that  there  is  not  the  most  distant  resemblance  between  the  two 
things  -r  yet  your  acquaintance  with  this  ecclesiastical  establishment  must 
be  so  imperfect,  as  for  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  explain  the  matter 
to  you,  in  order  that  you  may  be  a  judge  of  our  present  state. 

We  have  bishops  here,  and  so  have  you  ;  but  ours  sit  in  right  of  their 
see  in  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament.  The  archbishops  take  prece- 
dence of  all  other  peers,  except  those  of  the  king's  own  family,  and  every 
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bishop  takes  precedence  of  a  far  greater  part  of  the  peers.  But  this  is 
by  no  means  the  most  material  of  their  rights  and  their  powers.  Some 
of  these  bishops  have  means  to  the  amount  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  a 
year  each  ;  and  I  believe  that  their  average  revenues  amount  to  not  less 
than  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year  each.  Nor  is  the  amount  of  their 
revenues  the  circumstance  of  the  greatest  importance  :  the  nature  of 
those  revenues  is  of  equal  or  still  greater  importance.  Were  it  so  much 
money  given  to  each,  it  would  be  a  different  matter.  Their  revenues 
consist  of  palaces,  parks,  rents  of  land,  quit-rents,  fines,  heriots,  right  of 
timber  upon  other  men's  estates  ;  and  all  the  many  rights  and  powers 
belonging  to  lords  of  manors.  I  believe  that  the  Bishop  of  WINCHESTER 
is  the  lord  of  forty  manors  in  Hampshire  and  Surrey.  He  has  a  palace 
on  a  lofty  hill,  looking  over  the  town  of  FARM  HAM,  in  Surrey;  and  look- 
ing over  a  circuit  of  country,  probably  thirty  or  forty  miles  round.  He 
is  the  lord  over  almost  the  whole  of  that.  The  lands  are  either  copyhold 
or  leasehold.  There  is  here  and  there  a  little  patch  of  freehold  ;  he  is 
lord  of  all  the  rest ;  and  his  stewards  are  the  lords  under  him,  to  collect 
the  renewals  of  leases,  the  fines  on  death  or  alienation,  the  heriots,  the 
timber  sales.  You  will  observe  that  the  game  in  this  country  is  a  great 
affair  ;  and  that  this  bishop  is  the  owner  of  the  game,  generally  speaking, 
in  all  these  manors  ;  and  that  he  can  appoint  a  game-keeper,  with  a 
deputation  from  himself,  for  every  manor.  His  stewards  hold  manor- 
courts,  at  Michaelmas  and  Lady-day,  in  every  year.  In  these  courts 
deaths  or  alienations  are  recorded  ;  and  the  title  to  the  lands  is  a  copy 
of  the  roll  of  these  courts.  Then,  another  part  of  his  revenue  is  derived 
from  fines  even  on  freehold  lands.  He  has  the  power,  besides,  of  ap- 
pointing vicars  and  rectors  to  many  benefices  in  his  diocese.  NORTH, 
a  late  Bishop  of  WINCHESTER,  gave  to  his  own  sons,  and  other  relations, 
benefices  yielding  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

This,  sir,  is  an  English  bishop,  who  may  truly  be  said  to  be,  as  far  as 
relates  to  property,  the  real  overseer  of  his  diocese.  There  are  twenty- 
six  of  these  in  England  and  Wales.  JAMES  the  First  used  to  say,  "  No 
bishop%  no  king  ";  and  I  believe  you  will  be  satisfied,  that  that  dunder- 
headed  old  fellow  was  not  far  from  being  right. 

Next  come  the  "  DEANS  AND  CHAPTERS."  In  every  diocese  there  is  a 
cathedral  church  ;  and  to  each  of  these  churches  is  attached  a  body  of  men, 
called  the  "  DEAN  AND  CHAPTER."  The  chapter  consists  of  prebendaries, 
or  canons  ;  and  they  have  underlings  called  precentors,  and  singing-boys, 
and  God  knows  what  besides.  These  things  were  of  great  use  in  Catholic 
times,  drawing  the  country  people  together  on  market-days,  on  fair-days, 
on  Sundays,  to  bend  at  the  performance  of  mass  in  so  grand  and  imposing 
a  style,  as  to  leave  an  impression  on  their  minds  for  the  remainder  of 
their  life.  All  this  is  now  gone  and  forgotten ;  all  is  become  a  mere 
sinecure ;  but  the  property  and  the  power  remain.  These  Deans  and 
Chapters  are  the  lords  of  manors  ;  the  owners  of  estates  :  they  have  rents, 
fines,  quit- rents,  heriots,  stewards,  game-keepers,  and  every  thing  else  as 
in  the  case  of  the  bishop.  They,  too,  are  patrons  of  livings  in  the  Church  ; 
and  you  will  please  to  observe,  that  there  are  twenty-six  of  these  bodies, 
each  consisting  of  from  twenty  to  forty  in  number,  and,  if  you  will  look  at 
the  cities  which  give  the  names  to  the  sees  of  bishops,  and  which  have 
cathedrals,  you  will  see  how  judiciously  they  have  been  spread  over  the 
country. 

The  UNIVERSITIES  and  COLLEGES  come  next.     These  were  formed,  as 
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you  well  know,  a  great  while  ago,  and  chiefly  by  Catholics.  These  alone 
can  give  degrees,  such  as  doctor,  master  of  arts,  and  the  like  ;  and  before 
a  degree  can  be  taken,  the  party  taking  it  must  subscribe  to  the  Articles  of 
the  Established  Church  ;  consequently,  no  man  can  be  master  of  a  college, 
a  fellow  of  a  college,  or  fill  any  post  of  honour  or  emolument  in  the  col- 
lege, unless  he  be  of  the  Church.  But  it  is  the  solid  pudding  in  this  case 
as  well  as  the  others ;  the  pudding,  and  the  power  which  the  pudding 
gives.  When  a  college  was  founded,  it  was  endowed;  and  the  endow- 
ment consisted  of  lands  and  tenements,  of  lordships  and  manors,  of  right 
of  presenting  to  livings  in  the  Church  ;  and,  in  short,  of  every  thing  men- 
tioned in  the  case  of  the  bishops  and  the  deans  and  chapters. 

Next  come  the  great  schools  of  WESTMINSTER,  of  ETON,  and  of  WIN- 
CHESTER. There  are  others,  and  very  many  others,  but  of  inferior  note 
to  these.  These  are,  in  fact,  colleges,  and  very  largely  endowed.  The 
owners,  in  fact,  of  the  property  belonging  to  these,  are  the  masters,  the 
wardens,  the  fellows,  or  whatever  else  they  may  be  called.  These  also  are 
owners  of  lands  and  tenements ;  of  manors  innumerable  ;  their  stewards 
collect  renewals,  rents,  fines,  quit-rents,  heriots,  indulgencies ;  and  these 
men  again,  who  must  all  be  of  the  church  of  England,  appoint  game- 
keepers on  their  manors ;  and  exercise  an  influence  and  control  round 
about  the  country,  of  which  you  cannot  possibly  form  an  adequate  notion. 

Lastly,  come  the  PARSONS,  divided  into  rectors,  vicars,  and  perpetual 
curates  ;  each  of  whom,  when  he  has  once  got  his  living,  has  it  as  his 
freehold  for  life  ;  and  it  is  a  real  freehold,  having  in  it  all  the  attributes 
of  freehold,  giving  him  the  right,  generally  speaking1,  to  take  a  tenth  part 
of  the  gross  produce  of  all  the  lands  in  his  parish  ;  and  to  take  these  in 
kind,  or  commute  them  for  money,  just  as  he  pleases.  He  has  the  tenth 
of  every  thing,  from  the  wheat-field  down  to  the  hen's  nest;  the  tenth 
lamb,  calf,  pig,  egg,  gallon  of  milk,  apple,  gooseberry,  cabbage.  In  short, 
every  thing  arising  out  of  the  land,  or  arising  in  any  way  upon  the  land ; 
and  in  towns,  they  hava  a  tithe  upon  the  houses,  and  in  the  country,  a 
tithe  upon  the  profit  of  mills.  Now,  sir,  imagine  a  man  thus  clothed  with 
power ;  clothed  besides  with  the  powers  of  magistrate,  very  frequently  ; 
clothed  besides,  with  the  power  of  putting  his  veto  (ycmr  Bank  knows 
what  a  veto  is !)  on  a  man's  having  a  license  to  keep  a  public-house  ;  oa 
a  man's  having  a  license  to  be  a  travelling  merchant,  or  pedlar ;  on  a 
poor  man's  being  able  to  put  his  child  into  a  charity-school :  see  this 
man,  ex-officio,  the  chairman  of  the  vestry  of  his  parish.  Imagine  a  man 
thus  armed  with  influence  and  power,  having  a  parsonage- house  and 
glebe-land,  and  having  the  church  and  churchyard  under  his  absolute  con- 
trol ;  imagine  him  perfectly  protected  by  the  law,  as  well  as  by  traditionary 
custom,  while  he  mounts  the  pulpit  one  day  in  every  week,  and  talks 
there  about  just  what  he  pleases,  no  one  daring  even  to  whisper  disappro- 
bation of  his  preaching ;  imagine  a  man  thus  endowed  with  power,  sta- 
tioned for  life  in  every  four  square  miles,  on  an  average,  throughout  Eng- 
land, not  four  miles  square  ;  imagine  this,  and  add  to  this  all-pervading 
influence  and  power,  the  mass  of  influence  of  the  bishops,  the  deans,  the 
chapters,  the  universities,  colleges,  and  schools ;  then  consider  that  all 
these  livings  and  benefices  and  dignities  of  every  description,  flow  from 
the  king,  the  nobility,  and  the  gentry  ;  and  that  the  parties  in  possession 
are  all  closely  bound  up  in  ties  of  relationship,  or  ties  of  immediate 
interest,  with  the  nobility  and  gentry.  Look  at  all  this,  sir,  and  you  will 
exclaim,  in  speaking  of  this  church,  "  The  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail 
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against  it " !     No ;  not  the  gates  of  hell ;  but,  as  you  will  soon  learn,  the 
gates  of  paper-money  can  \ 

This  is,  surely,  the  most  curious  and  interesting  spectacle  ever  yet  wit- 
nessed by  the  world  :  that  a  parcel  of  clerks,  as  they  call  themselves,  des- 
titute of  all  learning,  except  what  they  find  prepared  for  them  in  the 
"  Ready -reckoner,"  and  in  "King's  Interest-tables";  with  no  title,  no 
eminence ;  totally  unknown  ;  having  for  their  highest  insignia,  a  pen 
stuck  behind  their  ear  ;  a  parcel  of  creatures  like  this,  whom  forty-four 
years  ago  this  church  considered  of  no  more  consequence,  than  the  jack- 
daws which  build  their  nest  in  steeples ;  that  this  troop  of  clerks,  and 
without  knowing  what  they  were  doing,  too,  should,  by  the  means  of 
little  bits  of  paper,  intrinsically  worth  nothing,  have  brought  this  immense 
mass  of  power  upon  its  knees,  and  made  it  play  the  hypocrite  to  the  extent 
of  feigning  willingness  to  yield  to  those  preliminary  measures  which  have 
been  begun,  and  which  must  go  on,  until  this  whole  mass  of  power  be 
totally  annihilated  ;  unless  there  be  an  instantaneous  arresting  of  the  pro- 
gress, which  is  a  thing  that  many  men  hope  for,  but  which  very  few  men 
expect. 

How  this  deadly  instrument,  invented  by  a  bishop,*  at  the  instigation 
of  the  devil ;  this  apparently  contemptible  instrument ;  how  is  it,  that  this 
hell-invented  paper-money  can  have  produced  this  effect;  can  have  put 
in  peril  such  a  mass  of  power,  which  all  but  blind  men  must  see  is  the 
main  pillar  of  the  English  throne ;  how  it  has  been  able  to  do  this,  it  will 
remain  for  me  to  show  in  a  sequel  to  the  History  of  the  "  PROTESTANT 
REFORMATION  ";  but  that  the  fact  is  such  you  may  be  assured ;  and,  is 
there  any  ground  for  wonder,  that  the  same  instrument  should  have  put 
in  peril  the  existence  of  your  constitution,  unsupported  by  any  thing  but 
the  mere  will  of  the  people,  and  those  people  beset  with  a  press  bribed  by 
the  Bank,  and  labouring  to  spread  about  popular  error  and  delusion  in 
every  direction  ? 

From  the  very  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  I  sent 
over  my  remonstrances  on  the  subject ;  those  remonstrances  produced  no 
effect ;  but  now,  when  the  monster  has  half-devoured  the  industry  of  the 
country,  surely  so  sensible  a  people  will  listen.  PAINE  has  observed,  that 
a  paper-money  never  yet  was  extinguished  without  destroying  the  Govern- 
ment, which  had  had  the  wickedness  or  the  folly  to  suffer  it  to  become  the 
sole  currency  of  the  country.  His  argument  was,  that,  in  getting  back  to 
specie,  the  wrongs,  the  sufferings,  the  turmoil,  were  so  great,  that  they 
naturally  produced  a  convulsive  revolution.  America  will  escape  this, 
because  you  have  the  millions  on  your  side,  and  because  you  have  taken 
care,4hat  those  millions  shall  understand  the  matter  well;  but  if  you  had 
been  a  man  to  relax,  to  give  way,  though  in  the  smallest  degree,  your 
famous  constitution  would  have  become  the  laughing-stock  of  the  world. 

It  is  making  a  bank  the  agent  of  the  Government,  and  the  keeper  of 
the  public  money,  that  do  the  mischief.  It  then  issues  paper,  and  gets 
an  interest  for  it  upon  the  foundation  of  the  people's  own  money ;  and, 
finally,  it  becomes  the  master  of  the  Government  itself,  as  it  long  has  been 
of  this  Government,  which  can  consent  to  nothing  of  which  it  expresses 
its  disapprobation.  Thus  the  nobles,  the  Ministers,  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  are  all  kept  in  subjection.  Those  of  them  that  have  sense 
feel  sore  at  this ;  but  they  dare  not  resist.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the 

*  BURNET,  Bishop  of  Salisbury. — ED. 
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Treasury  itself  should  not  receive  the  money  arising  from  the  taxes,  and 
issue  it,  without  the  intervention  of  any  bank  at  all.*  Here  it  cannot  be 
done  ;  for  the  Government  is  atwaijs  in  arrear  to  the  Bank  ;  and  if  the 
Bank  were  to  refuse  to  go  on  advancing  in  this  way,  the  Government 
must  come  to  a  stand  ;  and,  therefore,  it  thus  proceeds. 

We  have  a  strong  instance  of  the  monstrous  effects  of  paper-money  in 
the  vote  of  twenty  millions  to  the  West  Indians,  in  order  to  induce  them 
to  liberate  their  slaves.     If  we  had  been  compelled  to  raise  the  twenty 
millions,  and  to  pay  it  down,  this  monstrous  act  of  folly  could   not  have 
been  committed  ;  but  here  were  paper-money  mongers  in  abundance   to 
lend  us  the  twenty  millions  ;  and  the  paying  of  the  interest  is  all  that  we 
have  to  provide  for.     However,  here  are  eight   hundred  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  and  this  is  now  put  forward  as  an  excuse  for  not  taking  off  that 
much  of  taxes.     I  must  beg  your   permission  to  stop  here,  while  I  make 
a  few  remarks  on  this  "great  measure  of  justice  and  humanity,"  as  it 
is  everlastingly  called.     Nothing  was  ever  more  unjust  than  to  compel  the 
suffering  people  of  England  to  pay  this  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds 
a  year ;  and  as  to  humanity,  the  miserable  cant  has  disgusted  all  the  sen- 
sible part  of  the  nation.     This  measure  has  been  ascribed  to  three  differ- 
ent motives  ;  first,  a  desire  to  please  the  petitioners  who  petitioned  for 
the  abolition   of  slavery  ;  second,  to  take  this  covert  method  of  saving 
the  West  India  merchants  and  planters  from  general  bankruptcy  ;  third,  to 
set,  from  motives  of  pure  philanthropy,  an  example  of  humanity,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  other  nations,  and  particularly  by  the  UNITED  STATES.   As 
to  the  FIRST,  nobody  that  has  witnessed  the  conduct  of  this  Government 
can  believe  it :  the  petitions  came  from  the  swarms  of  fanatics  that  inhabit 
the  crack-skull  county  of  York ;  and  from  other  bodies  of  the  same  de- 
scription, scattered  all  over  this  canting  kingdom.    As  a  specimen  of  these 
petitions,  there  was  one  presented  by  Mr.    FOWELL  BUXTON,  a  London 
brewer  of  that  famous  drink  called  porter,  of  which  I  shall  only  say,  that 
I   pray  God  that  you  may  never  need  any  of  it  to  drink.     This  petition, 
he  represented  as  having  been  signed,  quite  voluntarily,  by  TWO  HUN- 
DRED AND  SEVENTY-EIGHT    THOUSAND  ENGLISHWOMEN  ! 
It  formed  a  bundle  about  the  bulk  of  two  Winchester  bushels  ;  and  that 
you  may  duly  estimate  the  philanthropic  disposition  of  the   House,  you 
should  know,  that  there  was  a  general  loud  cheering  when  the  two  door- 
keepers brought  forward  the  goodly  lump.     Now,  please  to  observe,  sir, 
that  in  England  and  Wales,  there  are  twelve  millions  of    people  ;  and  of 
course,  six  millions  of  females ;  and,  probably,  about  three  millions  of 
adult  females,  going  down  even  into  the  poor-houses  and  amongst  the 
beggars  in  the  streets,  and  the  gipsies  under  the  hedges,  and  including 
blind  and  bed-ridden   old  women,  and  probably,  a   good  half-million  of 
girls  of  the  town.   So  that  here  was  about  an  eighth  part  of  all  these  adults 
with  their  names  to  this  one  petition.     Women's  names  to  the  other  pe- 
titions that  had  been  presented,  would  make  the  whole  amount  to  about  a 
million.     Judge  you  then,  of  FOWELL  BUXTON,  of  this  Ministry,  and  of 
this  cheering  House  of  Commons. 

It  is  insincerity  to  affect  to  believe  that  the  Ministers  could  have  been 
influenced  by  such  petitions.  The  petitions  were  laughed  at  by  every  sen- 

*  This  advice  was  listened  to  by  the  American  Government,  and  the  struggle 
now  (Oct.  1837)  going  on  in  America  is  in  the  attempt  to  put  it  into  prac- 
tice.—ED. 
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sible  man ;  the  petitioners  were,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  not  of  half 
the  consequence  of  an  equal  number  of  musquitoes ;  a  parcel  of  crack- 
brained  dupes,  cheated  out  of  their  pennies  by  a  set  of  lazy  vagabonds, 
who  go  about  telling  them,  that  it  is  good  for  their  souls  that  they  endure 
hunger  and  thirst  in  this  world  ;  good  for  their  souls  to  work  three  times 
as  hard,  and  not  to  live  a  tenth  part  so  well,  as  the  negroes. 

The  second  motive  has  more  of  sense  in  it;  and  a  great  deal  more  of 
justice.  The  West  India  planters  and  merchants  have  been  ruined  by  the 
measures  of  the  Government  in  England.  First,  by  the  monstrous  re- 
strictions on  their  commerce  ;  and,  second,  by  the  change  in  the  value  of 
money  made  in  1819.  Therefore,  to  advance  them  the  twenty  millions 
was  not  so  unjust ;  and  if  the  motive  had  been  openly  avowed;  I  do  not 
know  that  it  was  liable  to  any  very  serious  objection.  The  third  motive  ; 
and,  to  speak  plain,  the  desire  to  create  disturbances  in  the  slave  States 
of  America,  I  myself  do  not  ascribe  to  the  Government;  but  I  know  it 
to  have  been  a  favourite  idea  with  some  other  men.  I  did  not  like  the 
passage  in  the  King's  speech,  expressing  a  hope,  that  our  example  as  to 
this  matter,  would  be  followed  by  OTHER  COUNTRIES,  who  still  held 
blacks  in  a  state  of  slavery.  I  did  not  like  this,  I  must  confess  ;  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Ministers  were  actuated  by  this  motive;  though  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  see  that  their  measure  may  do  great  injury  to  the  United 
States.  At  any  rate,  if  such  were  their  motive,  'you  have  given  them  a 
Roland  for  their  Oliver  :  they  certainly  had  a  right  to  abolish  negro- 
slavery,  without  consulting  you,  and  without  regard  to  consequences  af- 
fecting you  ;  and  you  have  as  clear  a  right  to  abolish  paper-money,  with- 
out consulting  them,  and  without  regard  to  the  consequences  resulting 
to  them  and  their  affairs. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  you  should  be  informed,  that  there  are  mis- 
creants going  a bout  from  town  to  town,  in  England,  preaching  up  theneces- 
sity  of  forming  combinations  and  raising  subscriptions  for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  the  United  States  of  America  to  free  their  negroes.  There  is  no 
law  here  that  your  ambassador  can  make  to  reach  these  miscreants :  nor,  if 
there  were  such  a  law,  would  it  be  worth  while  to  resort  to  it.  But  the  mis- 
creants threaten  to  go  over  to  the  Southern  States  of  America,  and  there 
preach  up  their  doctrines  ;  and  as  I  believe  they  will  go  ;  and  that  there 
are  people  here  to  pay  them,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  doing  injury  to  the 
United  States,  I  think  it  necessary  to  warn  you  of  their  probable  approach. 
The  hope  was  indulged  by  many  persons  here,  that  that  which  could  not 
be  accomplished  by  war,  would  be  quietly  accomplished  by  the  means  of 
the  banks  ;  and  it  would  amuse  you  to  perceive  the  disappointment  which 
the  cowardly  monsters  feel  at  your  having  now  again  blasted  their  hopes. 

Along  with  this  letter,  I  send  you,  sir,  the  Estimates  of  the  ARMY,  NAVY, 
and  ORDNANCE,  for  this  year ;  I  send  you  also  an  analysis  of  the  two 
former ;  and  have  only  to  add,  that  every  penny  of  the  money  demanded 
by  these  estimates,  was  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  without  the 
smallest  hesitation  ;  from  which  you  will  judge  what  benefit  we  have  de- 
rived from  our  famous  reform  of  the  Parliament.  I  send  several  other 
official  papers,  at  every  page  of  which  you  will  discover  the  effects  of  the 
infernal  paper-money. 

I  request  you  to  receive  these,  sir,  as  marks  of  my  great  respect,  and 
as  proofs  indubitable,  that  you  are  acting  the  just  and  wise  part.  Of 
what  sort  the  change  is  to  be  here,  or  to  what  extent  it  may  go,  no  man 
living  can  tell :  that  it  must  be  a  great  change  every  one  clearly  sees  ;  and, 

3x2 
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so  sure  as  there  is  a  moon  or  a  sun,  so  sure  there  would  have  been  a 
total  revolution  in  America,  if  you  had  not  interposed  your  authority  with 
regard  to  the  Bank. 

I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to  keep  you  regularly  informed  of  our  proceed- 
ings here,  and 

Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  most  humble 

And  most  obedient  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 


TO   THE 


EARL  OF  RADNOR, 

ON  HIS  REPORTED  SPEECH  IN  THE   HOUSE   OF   LORDS,  ON  THE 
21.  JULY,  ON  THE  POOR-LAW  SCHEME. 


(Political  Register,  August,  1834.) 


Bolt-court,  6.  August,  1834. 
MY  LORD, 

The  report  of  your  lordship's  speech  on  the  MALTHUSIAN  POOR-LAW 
SCHEME  has  surprised  me  more  than  any  thing  that  I  ever  read,  or  ever 
heard,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  not  excepting  your  support  of  the 
DEAD-BODY  BILL.  On  this  reported  speech  I  am  now  going  to  remark ; 
but,  before  I  proceed  to  the  performance  of  this  duty,  it  is  right  that  I 
observe,  that  I  do  not  know  that  you  made  the  speech  ascribed  to  you  ; 
and  that  my  remarks,  as  far  as  they  apply  to  your  conduct  in  this  case, 
are  to  be  considered  as  conditional ;  that  is  to  say,  as  having  no  applica- 
tion to  you,  if  you  did  not  make  this  speech ;  that  it  is  on  a  publication 
in  a  newspaper  that  I  am  making  observations,  and  that  I  address 
them  to  you  because  they  are  published  under  your  name.  I  think  it 
right  further  to  observe,  that  your  lordship  has  rendered  great  services  to 
the  cause  of  justice  and  of  freedom.  I  might  state,  that,  with  regard  to 
myself,  I  must  be  the  most  ungrateful  of  all  mankind  not  to  be  forward 
on  all  occasions  to  acknowledge  your  goodness  to  me ;  goodness,  gene- 
rosity of  conduct,  in  all  manner  of  ways,  but,  particularly  in  your  defence 
of  me,  in  your  place  in  Parliament  when  base  reptiles  there  attacked  me, 
at  a  time  when  the  atrocious  tyrants  thought  that  I  should  never  survive 
my  imprisonment  and  the  other  horrible  cruelties  by  which  they  thought 
I  should  be  silenced  for  ever.  In  short,  I  beg  the  public  to  understand 
me  as  expressing  towards  yon  every  sentiment  of  gratitude  that  man  can 
entertain  towards  man.  Then  as  to  your  private  character.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  form  an  idea  of  any  thing  more  perfectly  good.  Your 
goodness  to  the  poor  people  in  the  several  parishes  in  which  you  have 
property  and  power,  would,  if  it  could  possibly  have  been  imitated  by 
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every  other  landowner  in  the  kingdom,  have  rendered  even  the  poor- 
law  of  Queen  ELIZABETH  almost  unnecessary ;  and  it  is,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, my  bounden  duty  to  declare,  that  I  have  always  remarked  in  you 
the  most  kind,  compassionate,  and  indulgent  feeling-  towards  the  working 
people.  Far  above  all  these,  however,  do  I  estimate  your  excellent  con- 
duct in  that  season  of  horrible  tyranny,  when  those  who  prayed  for  par- 
liamentary reform  were  plunged  into  dungeons,  or  had  gags  put  into 
their  mouths.  In  short,  there  is  nothing  that  I  can  say,  that  would  not 
fall  short  of  that  which  I  think  in  praise  of  your  Jordship's  character,  and 
of  your  conduct  too,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dead-Body  Bill,  and  of 
this  Scotch,  Malthusian,  revolutionary,  poor-law  project. 

But,  my  lord,  in  that  same  degree,  which,  from  my  writings,  my 
readers  will  naturally  entertain  respect  for  your  lordship,  and  be  disposed 
to  think  that  right  which  you  do,  in  that  same  degree  I  must  necessarily 
deem  your  conduct  dangerous,  when  you  do  that  which  I  think  injurious 
to  the  country.  Such  is  the  case  now  before  me.  Your  lordship  will 
acknowledge,  that  I  have,  as  to  many  important  national  concerns,  shown 
as  sound  a  judgment,  and  have  seen  as  far  before  me,  as  most  other  men. 
I  believe  that  you  will,  without  reluctance,  acknowledge,  that,  at  several 
stages  of  our  progress,  if  the  following  of  my  advice,  instead  of  hunting 
me  like  a  beast  of  prey,  had  been  the  course  adopted,  there  would  have 
been,  at  this  hour,  none  of  these  troubles  with  which  we  are  continually 
harassed  ;  none  of  these  dangers  which  menace  us  from  every  quarter. 
If  you  be  willing  to  acknowledge  this,  and  that  too,  without  any  reluct- 
ance, it  is  not  unreasonable  in  me  to  presume  that  my  opinion  ought  to 
have  great  weight  on  a  subject,  with  regard  to  which,  as  I  have  always 
taken  a  deeper  interest  in  it  than  in  any  other,  so  I  must  naturally 
understand  it  better  than  I  understand  any  other,  having  been  placed  too, 
all  my  life  long,  amidst  circumstances  giving  incessant  opportunities  for 
the  following  of  the  bent  of  my  mind,  to  make  observations,  and  collect 
knowledge,  as  to  this  matter ;  and,  my  lord,  all  these  things  being  con- 
sidered ;  it  being  considered  further,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible,  in  the 
full  sense  of  that  word,  that  I  can  have,  in  this  case,  any  motive  other 
than  that  of  the  general  good,  I  do  hope  that  your  lordship  will  not  treat 
with  contempt  the  opinion  which  I  here  express,  with  as  much  sincerity 
as  if  I  knew  that  these  were  to  be  my  last  words  ;  that,  if  this  Scotch 
Malthusian  revolutionary  project  be  pushed  on  to  EXECUTION,  the 
ultimate  consequence  will  be,  a  total  abrogation  of  the  laws  of  property ; 
and  a  total  tearing  to  pieces  of  all  the  ancient  institutions,  and  of  the 
whole  frame  of  society  in  England. 

When,  in  1818,  I  predicted  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  a  bill 
like  that  of  Sir  ROBERT  PEEL'S,  if  such  bill  were  passed ;  when  I  pre- 
dicted (after  the  bilf  was  passed)  that  it  never  could  be  carried  into  full 
effect;  when,  in  February,  1824,  I  predicted  that  Mr.  ROBINSON'S  banks 
would  blow  up;  when,  in  1826,  1  predicted  the  ruin  to  agriculture,  and 
to  industry  of  all  sorts,  unless  the  army  and  the  debt  were  reduced  :  when, 
at  the  very  hour  when  ths  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  was  passing,  I  pre- 
dicted that  it  would  add  to  the  troubles,  the  violences,  the  miseries  of 
Ireland,  unless  the  Parliament  at  once  resolved  to  remove  the  Protestant 
hierarchy,  and  consequent  Protestant  domination  from  that  country; 
when  I  put  forth  these  predictions,  I  was,  by  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  thousand  men  in  the  country,  considered  as  a  dreamer, 
and,  by  those  who  lived  on  the  taxes,  considered  as  a  sort  of  rebel ;  and 
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I  was  considered  as  a  sort  of  wild  jester,  when  I  foretold  that  the  Duke 
of  WELLINGTON'S  picture  would  come  down  from  the  sign-posts,  and 
that  his  name  would  be  rubbed  off  from  the  corners  of  the  streets.  Yet, 
every  one  of  these  predictions  has  been  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter.  I 
predicted  also  upon  three  or  four  occasions,  that,  if  the  epitome  of 
Scotch  quackery  ever  got  possession  of  any  considerable  degree  of  power 
in  conducting*  the  affairs  of  this  country,  his  brain  would  hatch  something- 
or  another  that  would  lead  to  the  giving1  of  this  sort  of  government  in 
England  its  last  blow  :  and,  is  there  any  one  of  my  readers  who  does  not 
now  see  evident  symptoms  of  the  approaching  fulfilment  of  that  predic- 
tion as  well  as  the  rest  ? 

In  approaching  that  which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  this  letter,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  observe,  that  there  seems  to  be  something  at  work,  very  much 
like  that  blindness,  with  which  men  and  nations  are  afflicted,  when  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  all-wise  Disposer  of  events  to  make  them  instru- 
mental in  their  own  punishment.  In  this  case  the  punishment  will  not 
finally  fall  upon  those  who  labour ;  but  upon  those  who  do  not,  whatever 
the  intention  may  be  to  the  contrary.  Were  not  this  species  of  blindness 
at  work,  would  this  particular  TIME  have  been  chosen  for  the  adoption 
of  a  project  like  this  ?  Were  there  not  already  difficulties  enough  for  us 
to  contend  with  ?  Were  not  the  questions  relative  to  that  great  branch 
of  this  Government  and  Constitution,  called  the  CHURCH  ;  the  question 
relative  to  that  other  great  mass  of  public  power  called  the  CORPORA- 
TIONS ;  the  question  relative  to  the  DEBT  ;  the  questton  relative  to  the 
MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  ESTABLISHMENTS  ;  the  question  relative  to  the 
FLOGGING  of  SOLDIERS,  which  would  be  quite  enough  of  itself  for  any 
government  on  earth  to  deal  with ;  the  question  relative  to  «the  future 
treatment  of  IRELAND,  and  the  deciding  whether,  in  future,  a  people  were 
to  starve  in  a  land  of  plenty  or  not ;  the  question  relative  to  Parlia- 
mentary Heform,  not  by  any  means  settled  yet  to  the  general  content- 
ment of  the  people :  the  question  relative  to  the  conditions  on  which 
trade  should  be  carried  on  with  foreign  countries  ;  the  question  of  the 
currency,  which  must  be  decided,  one  way  or  another,  at  no  very  distant 
day  ?  Were  there  not  difficulties  enough  already  in  existence  ?  Were  we 
not  in  a  storm  of  difficulties,  the  elements  contending  one  against  the 
other  ?  Was  not  this  sufficient,  which  stirred  up  the  passions  of  all  the 
higher  and  middle  classes  of  society  ?  Was  not  this  enough,  without  a 
project,  which  troubles  the  very  cottage,  the  very  shed,  of  the  poorest 
man  in  the  kingdom  ?  This  class,  these  millions,  who  were  quietly 
drudging  along,  while  the  eternal  turmoil  was  rumbling  everywhere  above 
them.  They  were  quiet,  at  any  rate  :  they  casually  heard  of  strange 
changes  which  they  did  not  understand  very  clearly;  but,  comes  this 
Scotch  quackery,  stirs  up  them  too,  and  mixes  them  up  in  the  general 
storm,  by  threatening  them  with  the  destruction  of  their  rights,  which 
have  been  enjoyed  by  their  forefathers  from  all  generations. 

Besides  this,  the  evil  complained  of,  the  pretended  evil,  which  this 
measure  affects  to  he  calculated  to  remove,  was  very  fast  removing  itself; 
that  is  to  say,  the  nobility,  the  gentry,  the  clergy,  the  natural  magistracy 
of  the  country,  roused  to  attention,  and  justly  estimating  the  unjust  suf- 
ferings of  the  people,  had,  generally  speaking,  set  themselves  earnestly 
to  work  to  produce  contentment  throughout  the  country ;  and  the  de- 
crease of  the  poor-rates,  as  well  as  the  diminution  of  crime,  in  the  coun- 
ties which  had  been  most  troubled,  were  an  infallible  proof  of  the  success 
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of  these  laudable  endeavours.  And,  this  is  the  moment  chosen  for  intro- 
ducing a  revolution,  a  total  revolution,  in  the  management  of  these  mo- 
mentous concerns  !  Trouble,  alarm,  apprehension,  are  to  come  into 
every  village  ;  every  group  of  men  in  the  harvest-field  are  to  be  compelled 
to  discuss  the  great  question  of  property  ;  they  are  to  be  compelled  to 
be  civilians,  and  to  decide  the  point,  too,  who  has  most  right  to  the  land, 
those,  without  whose  labour  it  is  worth  nothing ;  those  who  were  born 
upon  it,  and  to  whom  God  and  the  law  have  given  a  right  to  a  living  out 
of  it ;  or  those  who  do  nothing  to  it,  or  about  it,  but  receive  the  rents  of 
it.  Never,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  did  I,  what  is  called,  "  talk 
politics  "  with  a  labouring  man.  I  have  always  deemed  it  unfair  to  do 
so;  because  I  knew  that  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  make  him  adopt  my 
opinions,  right  or  wrong;  1  being  as  much  the  master  of  his  mind,  as 
he  would  be  of  my  body  ;  I  possessing  over  him  as  much  superiority  in 
the  work  of  persuasion,  as  he  possessed  over  me  in  the  work  of  hedging 
and  ditching.  I  have,  therefore,  never  done  it,  and  have  confined  myself 
to  the  use  of  the  press,  which  can  be  used  by  others  in  answer  to  me  ;  but, 
situated  as  I  am,  moving  in  the  sphere  in  which  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
move,  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  not  know  what  is  passing  in  the 
minds  of  the  working  people  with  regard  to  this  measure.  They  have 
heard  that  there  are  to  be  great  workhouses :  they  have  heard  all  about 
the  thing  as  to  its  main  features  as  affecting  them ;  and  they  are  making 
up  their  minds  accordingly,  as,  indeed,  they  naturally  would  make  up 
their  minds.  The  people  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey, 
Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Berkshire,  have  a  sort  of  knowledge  which  is 
hereditary,  and  which  is  perfectly  correct,  of  the  food,  the  lodging,  the 
clothing  and  the  treatment,  of  the  Scotch  labourers  and  the  Irish  labourers; 
and  be  you  assured,  my  lord,  that  dreadful  will  be  the  scenes  which  will 
arise  from  an  endeavour  to  reduce  them  to  the  state  of  the  Scotch  and 
the  Irish. 

I  will  now  insert  the  report  of  your  lordship's  speech  as  I  find  it  in  the 
newspapers ;  and  I  take  it  from  the  Times  newspaper,  because  it  is  likely 
to  be  the  most  full  and  accurate,  stating,  as  I  did  before,  that  I  do  not 
know  that  your  lordship  uttered  these  words,  or  anything  to  the  same 
amount,  and  that  my  observations,  as  far  as  they  apply  to  your  conduct 
in  this  case,  are  to  be  received  by  my  readers  as  conditional.  But,  I  find 
this  publication  in  a  newspaper  ;  I  know  it  to  be  gone  all  over  the  king- 
dom ;  I  know  that,  in  proportion  to  your  high  and  excellent  character,  it 
is  calculated  to  do  mischief,  to  urge  on  the  Scotch  project,  and  to  produce 
either  the  most  villanous  slavery,  or  the  most  terrific  convulsion  ;  and, 
being  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  these  points,  it  is  my  bounden  duty  to 
answer  this  publication. 

"The  Earl  of  RADNOR  concurred  in  the  observations  which  had  fallen  from 
the  noble  Baron  (Alvanley)  with  regard  to  a  general  system  of  centralization; 
but  though  the  noble  Lord  had  urged  the  continuance  of  a  system  of  self-govern- 
ment, he  must  remind  him  that  in  many  parishes  this  power  became  misgovern- 
ment;  and  hence  it  was  that  he  supported  the  proposition  for  the  establishment 
of  a  central  board  for  at  least  a  short  period.  He  was  surprised  that  the  nohle 
Baron  (Alvanley)  had  not  discovered  that  one  part  of  his  speech  had  answered 
another  portion  of  his  address.  How  came  it,  he  (the  Earl  of  Radnor)  must 
inquire,  that  the  measures  which  had  been  adopted  under  the  system  of  self- 
government  in  particular  places  had  not  been  adopted  in  the  neighbouring 
parishes  (hear,  hear),  and  that  they  had  not  emulated  the  example  (so  much 
eulogized)  set  them  by  the  parish  of  Bingham,  and  other  places  which  had  been 
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enumerated  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  In  order  to  obtain  an  effectual  union,  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  there  should  be  a  head  able  and  qualified  to  carry  the 
advantages  of  any  system  generally  into  effect,  possessing  the  power  to  do  so, 
and  uniting  such  industry,  perseverance,  and  courage,  as  would  secure  the 
success  of  the  scheme.  He  admitted  that  if  it  could  be  shown  that  every  parish 
in  England  contained  a  Mr.  Lowe  or  a  Mr.  Litchfield,  then  the  establishment  of 
a  board  of  commissioners  was  unnecessary  and  uncalled-for,  but  in  the  absence 
of  such  proof  he  must  contend  that  the  proposed  plan  was  essential  for  the 
formation  and  preparation  of  rules  and  regulations  that  could  not  by  any  indivi- 
dual parish  be  deviated  from.  This  proposition  would  not  have  the  effect,  as  had 
been  contended,  of  superseding  the  law,  but  would  rather  be  calculated  to  give 
it  full  and  complete  effect ;  for  though  every  noble  lord  who  had  spoken  had 
implied,  that  though  the  law  was  good,  yet  the  administration  was  bad,  the  noble 
and  learned  Earl  opposite  had  complained  that  the  commissioners  would  be  mere 
theorists.  All  rule  and  government  was-  based  upon  theory,  and  these  com- 
missioners would  be  enabled  to  unite  their  theory  with  practice.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  deprecated  the  anxiety  expressed  by  some  noble  lords  that  this  measure 
should  be  put  off  for  another  year,  in  order  to  afford  them  time  to  make  inquiries 
in  the  country,  because  sufficient  opportunities  had  already  been  granted,  for  it 
had  been  admitted  that  the  grievances  arising  out  of  the  present  system  had 
continued  increasing  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  yet  in  the  face  of  that  in- 
crease nothing  had  been  done.  (Hear,  hear).  He  denied  that  the  provisions  of 
the  present  bill  would  reduce  the  people  of  this  country  to  a  state  of  slavery. 
Much  was  said,  it  was  true,  of  the  powers  given  to  the  commissioners ;  but  it  was 
forgotten  that  at  present  the  most  offensive  powers  were  vested,  not  in  the  hands 
of  men  of  education,  experience,  and  learning,  qualified  in  every  respect  to  make 
rules  and  regulations,  and  to  lay  down  just  and  equitable  principles  for  the 
government  of  all  parishes,  but  in  the  hands  of  overseers  and  guardians,  whose 
mode  of  life  (he  spoke  it  not  disrespectfully),  whose  occupations  made  them 
incapable  of  framing  such  regulations — in  the  hands  of  men  open  to  all  sorts  and 
descriptions  of  bias  and  partiality.  (Hear,  hear.)  All  these  evils  the  central 
board  would  be  calculated  to  remove.  The  objection  as  to  the  powers  of  these 
commissioners  to  compel  the  raising  money,  which  had  been  raised  by  the  noble 
and  learned  Baron  opposite  (Lord  Wynford),  in  his  opinion  failed,  for  the  bill 
itself  limited  those  powers  to  the  raising  only  of  50/.,  and  that  still  further  limited 
to  the  purposes  of  repairing  the  workhouses.  (Hear).  On  the  whole,  he  con- 
ceived that  it  was  essential  the  bill  should  be  passed  without  unnecessary  delay, 
not,  however,  without  due  deliberation,  for  he  had  witnessed  the  growing  evils 
arising  from  the  administration  of  the  Poor-laws.  He  was  mainly  anxious  for 
the  passing  of  this  bill,  because  he  was  convinced  that  those  from  whom  the  rates 
were  raised  required  this  measure  of  relief,  which  he  trusted  their  lordships  would 
not  refuse  to  afford  them.  (Hear,  hear)." 

Here  is  not  much  in  this  speech  itself,  as  to  the  particular  points  that 
it  touches  on.  It  is  your  prominent  and  decided  support  of  the  whole 
bill ;  and  that,  too,  after  the  speech  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  ;  and  of  course 
upon  the  grounds  and  principles  laid  down  in  that  speech.  Nevertheless 
there  are  some  particular  points  in  your  speech  which  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  notice.  First,  you  allow  that  if  all  parishes  were  under  a  manage- 
ment like  that  of  BINGHAM,  then  no  change  would  be  necessary.  Let  us 
then  see  what  was  the  management  in  this  parish  of  BINGHAM.  It  was 
this,  as  described  by  CO-WELL,  one  of  the  runners  of  the  poor-law  com- 
missioners. A  parson  of  the  name  of  LOWE  became  incumbent  of  the 
parish  in  1814.  He  was  a  magistrate,  and  resided  on  his  living,  and  con- 
sequently a  great  payer  of  poor-rates.  And  the  poor-law  runner  says 
that,  "  knowing  that  it  was  impossible  to  refuse  relief  according  to  the 
"practice  and  custom  of  the  country,  he  devised  means  for  rendering 
"  relief  itself  so  irksome  and  disagreeable  that  none  would  consent  to  re- 
"  ceive  it  who  could  possibly  do  without  it,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
"  should  come  in  the  shape  of  comfort  and  consolation  to  those  whom 
"  every  benevolent  man  would  wish  to  succour— the  old,  infirm,  idiots, 
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"  and  cripples.  For  this  purpose  he  placed  in  the  workhouse  a  steady, 
"  cool-tempered  man,  who  was  procured  from  a  distance,  and  was  not 
"  known  in  the  parish,  as  master,  refused  all  relief  in  kind  or  money,  and 
"  sent  every  applicant  and  his  family  at  once  into  the  workhouse.  The 
"  fare  is  meat  three  times  a  week,  soup  twice,  pudding  once,  milk  por- 
"  ridge  five  times.*'  Then  he  goes  on  to  say:  "  The  mangoes  to  one 
"  side  of  the  house,  the  wife  to  the  other,  and  the  children  into  theschnol- 
"room.  SEPARATION  IS  STEADILY  ENFORCED.  Their  own 
"  clothes  are  taken  off,  and  the  uniform  of  the  workhouse  put  on.  No 
"  beer,  tobacco,  or  snuff  is  allowed.  Regular  hours  kept,  or  meals  for- 
"  feited.  Every  one  must  appear  in  a  state  of  personal  cleanliness.  NO 
"ACCESS  TO  BED-ROOMS  DURING  THE  DAY.  No  communi- 
"  cation  with  friends  out  of  doors.  Breaking  stones  in  the  yard  by  the 
"  grate,  as  large  a  quantity  required  every  day  as  an  able-bodied  labourer 
"  is  enabled  to  break."  He  tells  us,  that  "  the  labourers  SOON  CON- 
"  TRIVED  TO  GET  WORK,  at  twelve  shillings  a  week,  winter  and 
"  summer,  and  that  the  whole  parish  was  well  off." 

Now  this,  then,  is  the  system  which  your  lordship  approves  of;  the 
workhouse  dress,  separation  of  husband  and  wife,  separation  of  children 
and  parents,  and  the  separation  steadily  enforced  j  so  that  if  a  labourer 
cannot  get  work;  if  there  be  a  want  of  employment  in  the  parish,  the 
workhouse  dress  and  the  separation  come.  If  a  man  have  a  family  of  ten 
children,  which  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  and  only  three  of  them  able 
to  do  any  thing  at  all,  even  the  smallest  thing  in  the  world,  towards  a 
maintenance,  the  man  is  to  clothe  and  feed,  and  find  fuel  and  find  rent 
for  himself,  his  wife,  and  seven  children,  on  the  twelve  shillings  a  week  ; 
that  is  to  say,  nineteen  pence  a  week  for  each  for  food,  washing,  clothing, 
house-rent,  and  fuel,  which  will  reduce  the  food  to  two-pence  a  day  each  ; 
and  this  is  starvation  ;  and  to  this  starvation  this  family  must  submit,  or 
be  clothed  like  slaves,  and  submit  to  the  brutal  separation.  But  twelve 
shillings  a  week,  do  I  say  ?  Do  your  lordship's  farmers  in  Wiltshire  give 
more  than  eight  shillings  a  week,  summer  and  winter  ?  In  Surrey,  Sus- 
sex, and  Kent,  the  men  get  twelve  shillings  a  week,  and  in  Wiltshire 
eight,  or  at  the  most  nine.  However,  this  is  only  a  part  of  this  monstrous 
story  of  COWELL  the  runner.  The  labourers,  it  seems,  immediately  got 
work  at  twelve  shillings  a  week.  Why,  then,  there  is  no  want  of  employ- 
ment in  the  country ;  and  the  agricultural  committee  has  told  us  a  pro- 
digious lie ;  for  they  tell  us,  that  agriculture  is  in  such  a  state  of  distress 
that  there  is  "great  want  of  employment,"  in  consequence  of  the  ina- 
bility of  the  farmers  to  have  their  lands  cultivated  in  a  proper  manner ; 
so  that  this  parish  of  BINGHAM,  which  is  said  to  be  in  Nottinghamshire, 
cannot  possibly  be  in  England.  It  is  a  falsehood  to  say  that  the  poor- 
rates  arise  from  the  indisposition  of  men  to  have  work.  Their  great 
amount  arises  from  the  want  of  ability  in  the  occupiers  of  the  land  to  give 
employment,  and  that  want  of  ability  arises  from  the  weight  of  taxes, 
county-rates,  church-rates,  and  other  local  burdens,  exclusive  of  the  poor- 
rates  ;  and  from  the  low  price  of  produce  compared  with  those  charges 
upon  the  land ;  and  these  burdens,  which  have  arisen  from  the  conduct 
of  the  landowners,  and  not  from  anything  done  by  the  labourers,  are  now, 
it  is  vainly  imagined,  to  be  compensated  for  by  privations  and  sufferings 
inflicted  on  the  poor. 

According  to  this  account,  work  is  plenty  all  over  England,  and  farmers 
all  stand  ready  to  give  twelve  shillings  a  week  to  men  who  will  work ! 
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Is  there  a  man  in  the  whole  kingdom,  besides  this  COWELL,  who  will  put 
his  name  to  a  lie  like  this  ?  Your  lordship  proceeds,  therefore,  upon  the 
grounds  which  are  notoriously  false  ;  and  there  remains  to  be  ascribed  to 
you  in  this  case,  nothing1  but  the  disposition  to  render  the  getting  of  relief 
as  irksome  as  possible  ;  the  disposition  to  send  married  men  to  workhouses, 
strip  them  of  their  clothes,  put  on  them  the  workhouse  dress,  separate 
them  from  their  wives,  separate  the  children  from  the  parents,  cut  them 
oft'  from  all  communication  with  friends  out  of  doors,  or  leave  the  skeleton 
of  a  husband  with  his  wife  and  children  to  starve,  let  the  children  be  as 
numerous  as  they  may,  and  let  their  ages  be  what  they  may.  This,  then, 
is  your  disposition  ;  for  you  say  not  a  word  about  finding  the  man  work 
at  twelve  shillings  a  week.  Let  the  law  include  a  provision  for  employing 
every  man  at  twelve  shillings  a  week,  and  then  there  is  something  like 
justice,  there  is  something  like  humanity  ;  but  while  the  law  makes  no 
such  provision,  and  while  our  own  committees  tell  us  that  the  employers 
are  unable  to  give  employment,  to  make  it  irksome  to  obtain  relief,  and 
to  inflict  the  other  degrading  punishments,  is  barbarity  indescribable. 

So  much  for  the  exemplary  parish  of  BINGHAM,  which  your  lordship 
holds  up  to  the  admiration  of  the  country.  Your  lordship  next  says,  "  that 
"  this  bill  will  not  supersede  the  law,  but  is  calculated  to  give  full  and 
"  complete  effect  to  it."  What,  then  !  surely  your  lordship  cannot  mean 
that  this  bill  does  not  supersede  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  ;  that  it  does  not  set 
aside  the  power  of  the  overseer  to  give  relief;  that  it  does  not  put  an  end, 
in  fact,  to  the  local  government  of  parishes  ;  that  it  does  not  supersede  the 
power  that  the  law  gives  to  the  rate- payers  to  manage  their  own  affairs;  that 
it  does  not  supersede  the  bastardy-laws ;  that  it  does  not  give  to  commis- 
sioners, appointed  by  the  Government,  and  removeable  at  its  pleasure, 
the  power  of  building  great  workhouses,  only  two,  three,  or  four  in  a 
county ;  your  lordship  cannot  mean  that  this  bill  leaves  one  fragment  of 
the  law  of  ELIZABETH  in  full  effect ;  you  cannot  mean,  that  it  is  not  one 
great  step  towards  that  centralizing,  which  is  the  character  of  despotic 
government ;  you  cannot  mean  any  of  these  ;  but  you  can  mean  what  im- 
mediately follows  ;  and  that  is,  that  the  present  "  administration  of  the 
poor- laws  is  had."  I  allow  that,  too,  as  far  as  those  laws  have  been 
changed  by  Sturges  Bourne's  Bills,  which  have  put  the  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  rich,  when  it  ought  to  have  been  confined,  according  to  the 
Act  of  Elizabeth,  to  the  hands  of  the  middle  class.  But,  here  we  must 
look  at  the  great  pretended  ground  for  the  passing  of  this  bill,  namely, 
that  the  mal-administration  of  the  poor-laws  has  caused  the  amount  of  the 
rates  to  increase,  and  has  produced  a  state  of  things,  which,  to  use  the 
expression  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  threatens  to  "  engulf  the  landed 
estates."  There  must  be  some  great  evil  attending  the  mal-administra- 
tion of  these  laws,  otherwise  there  is  no  ground  for  this  bill  ;  and  this 
"  great  evil"  is,  that  the  Poor  rates  are  so  heavy,  that  they  threaten  to 
destroy  the  proprietors  of  the  land  ;  that  it  is  they  which  make  the  farmer 
so  poor  that  he  cannot  pay  his  rent.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  last 
year's  returns  show  that  the  Poor-rates  have  decreased  3£  per  cent,  in 
amount,  on  an  average  throughout  the  kingdom,  which  is  an  answer  to 
that  part  of  Lord  MELBOURNE'S  speech  where  he  says,  that  the  Poor-rates 
are  a  "  growing  tax,  increasing  every  year."  In  another  part  of  his 
speech  he  says,  that  "  the  Poor-rates  are  the  heaviest  of  all  the  direct 
tfixes,  exceeding  the  assesed  taxes  and  the  land-tax  put  together."  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  what  was  not  true ;  but  he  should  have  recollected 
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that  less  than  one-half  of  the  sums  collected  by  the  overseers,  go  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor  •  and  that  the  other  half  they  do  not  occasion  any 
more  than  I  occasion  the  execution  of  the  game-laws.  However,  be  the 
amount  of  the  Poor  rates  what  it  may,  it  is  very  shallow  work  to  proceed 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  Poor-rates  have  anything  to  do  in  beggaring 
the  farmer,  who  takes  them  into  account  in  arranging  his  rent  with  his 
landlord  ;  and,  besides,  who  does  not  know  that  the  goods  sold  out  of  a. 
shop  cause  the  consumer  to  pay  the  tax  upon  the  shop,  and  the  Poor-rates 
upon  the  shop  ;  who  is  there,  possessing  common  sense,  that  does  not 
know  that  the  consumer  of  the  corn  must  pay  the  Poor-rates ;  and  that 
the  administration  of  the  Poor-laws  can  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  in  the 
producing  of  distress  to  the  farmer ;  or,  in  plain  words,  in  making  him 
poorer  and  worse  off.  It  has  long  been  attempted  to  be  made  out,  that 
the  Poor-rates  were  swallowing  up  the  capital  of  the  farmer ;  that  it  is 
the  mal-administration  of  the  Poor-laws  ;  that  is  to  say,  giving  too  much 
relief,  that  is  the  cause  of  the  frightful  and  daily  increasing  distress  of  the 
farmer,  and  of  the  insufficient  cultivation  of  the  land ;  and  this  is  the 
great  ground  for  the  passing  of  this  bill  ;  but  besides  the  reason  of  the 
case ;  besides  that  reason  tells  us  that  this  is  impossible  ;  besides  the 
grossness  of  the  absurdity,  which  supposes  that  the  farmer  can  be  beg- 
gared by  relief  or  assistance  given  to  those  who  work  for  him,  and  who, 
by  the  means  of  these  rates,  are  made  to  work  for  as  little  as  any  humane 
man  would  wish  them  to  have  to  eat,  drink,  and  wear  ;  besides  all  this, 
we  have  the  positive  evidence,  given  by  the  noblemen,  the  clergymen,  the 
magistrates,  the  overseers,  all  over  England  and  Wales,  to  assure  us  that 
the  administration  of  the  Poor-laws  has  had  not/ting  at  all  to  do  with  the 
impoverishing  the  farmer. 

The  Poor-law  Commissioners,  whom  your  lordship  is  pleased  to  con- 
sider as  high  authority  in  this  case,  sent  round  circular  questions. 
Amongst  these  questions,  which  were  put  to  1,717  persons,  were  these  : 
"  Is  the  amount  of  agricultural  capital  in  your  neighbourhood  increasing, 
"  or  diminishing  ?  And  do  you  attribute  such  increase  or  diminution  to 
"  any  cause  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Poor-laws  ?  "  To 
this  question  every  answerer  but  one  said,  that  agricultural  capital  was 
diminishing  ;  but  in  answer  to  the  second  question,  four  hundred  and 
one  say,  positively,  that  nothing  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
Poor-laws  has  been  the  cause  of  the  diminution  of  the  farmers'  capital. 
Eleven  hundred  dnd  fifty-seven  assign  other  causes  of  the  diminution, 
or  assign  no  cause  at  all.  And  only  a  hundred  and  fifty-nine  ascribe  the 
diminution  to  any  thing  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Poor- 
laws  ;  and  of  that  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  several  are  ashamed  to  put  their 
names,  and  are  given  as  anonymous.  This  is  evidence  collected  from  noble- 
men, gentlemen,  magistrates,  and  farmers,  of  all  the  counties  of  England 
and  Wales  ;  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  this  evidence,  the  witnesses  being 
selected  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  themselves,  your  lordship  urges 
the  passing  of  this  monstrous  bill,  upon  the  ground,  that  it  will  relieve 
the  payers  of  the  rates,  who  require  it,  to  protect  them  against  the  mal- 
administration of  the  Poor-laws  !  You  prefer  the  evidence  of  a  hundred 
andy?/ty-wi??emen,  some  of  whom  are  ashamed  to  put  their  names  to  what 
they  say,  to  the  evidence  of  fifteen  hundred  other  men,  who  are  decidedly 
of  a  different  opinion,  and  four  hundred  and  one  of  whom  positively  as- 
sert, that  the  increasing  poverty  of  the  farmer  is  not  owing  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Poor-laws.  Your  lordship  will  not  question  the  vera- 
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city  or  the  judgment  of  these  fifteen  hundred  men,  of  whom  you  your- 
self were  one,  giving  your  answer  in  these  words  :  "  I  believe  diminish- 
"  ing ;  but  NOT  OWING  TO  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
"  POOR-LAWS  " ;  and  yet,  my  lord,  you  now  support  this  bill,  upon 
the  ground  that  it  is  required  to  relieve  the  rate-payers,  by  putting  an 
end  to  what  you  now  say,  is  the  bad  administration  of  the  Poor-laws ! 

The  next  thing  I  have  to  notice  is,  your  lordship's  assertion,  "  that 
sufficient  opportunities  have  already  been  given  for  considering  this  sub- 
ject/' I  venture  to  say,  that  not  one  member  of  either  House  of  Par- 
liament has  read  one-tenth  part  of  the  printed  matter  laid  before  them 
upon  this  subject.  If  you  were  now  to  read  it,  you  would  find,  that  it  is 
the  opinions  of  the  Commissioners,  and  not  the  evidence  which  they  have 
collected,  upon  which  you  are  proceeding.  Their  opinions  are  in  con- 
formity with  those  of  the  Ministry;  the  whole  body  of  the  evidence  in 
hostility  to  those  opinions.  There  has,  therefore,  not  been  a  sufficiency 
of  time  and  of  opportunity  to  consider  and  discuss  this  measure  ;  and  the 
measure  ought  to  have  been  put  off  until  the  next  session ;  and  why  it 
was  not,  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned,  seeing  that  the  bill  is  not  in- 
tended to  go  into  effect  until  next  June. 

Your  Lordship  says,  "  that  the  power  of  giving  relief  is  not  now  lodged 
"  in  the  hands  of  men  of  education,  experience,  and  learning,  qualified 
"  in  every  respect  to  make  rules  and  regulations,  and  to  lay  down  just 
"  and  equitable  principles  for  the  government  of  all  parishes  ;   but  in  the 
"  hands  of  overseers  and  guardians,  whose  mode  of  life  (he  spoke  it  not 
"disrespectfully),  whose  occupations  made   them  incapable  of  framing 
"  such  regulations  ;  in  the  hands  of  men  open  to  all  sorts  and  descrip- 
tions of  bias  and  partiality."     Now,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what 
book  learning  is  required  for  a  man  to  know  the  wants  of  the  poor,  he 
living  in  the  same  parish  with  them,  and  being  one  of  their  employers  ? 
and  whose  experience  is  so  likely  to  be  perfect,  as  he  who  is  constantly 
residing,  and  having  daily  means  of  observation  upon  the  conduct  of  all 
who  come  before  him  for  relief?     According  to  the  law  as  it  now  stands 
those  who  pay  the  rates  are  to  have  the  management  of  them  :  according 
to  this  bill,  the  owners,  and  not  the  occupiers  are  to  have  the  votes  ;  and, 
as  they  are  to  vote  by  proxy,  your  lordship  being  at  PARTS,  or  at  ROME, 
may  regulate  the  relief  to  the  poor  at  COLESHILL,  instead  of  its  being  re- 
gulated by  farmers  living  on  the  spot.     As  to  your  own  particular  case, 
I  should  be  very  willing  to  leave  it  even  to  your  proxy';  because  I  know 
that  you  would  take  care  that  no  poor  person  should  suffer ;  but  all  men 
are  not  like  you  ;  and,  besides,  even  you  yourself  must  delegate  your 
power ;  and,  then  it  becomes  the  power  of  the  agent.     But,  after  all, 
this  bill  takes  away  your  own  power ;  and,  in  virtue  of  it,  you  give  power 
to  a  set  of  Commissioners,  who  may,  if  they  please,  establish  rules  and 
regulations,  such  as  you  would  shudder  at  the  very  thought  of. 

You  say  that  overseers  and  guardians  are  liable  to  bias  and  partiality. 
It  is  right,  and  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  intended^that  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  relieve  the  poor  should  not  be  in  a  situation  of  life  which  places 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  all  chance  of  want  of  relief  for  themselves. 
Men  never  act  so  justly  as  when  they  are  compelled  in  some  sort  to  make 
the  case  their  own  ;  and  this  was  the  motive,  to  be  sure,  which  prevailed 
at  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Elizabeth.  There  will  probably  be  some  de- 
gree of  partiality  in  the  distribution  of  relief  by  overseers ;  but  this  never 
can  be  carried  to  an  extent  to  cause  it  to  amount  to  a  national  evil.  The 
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motive  is  seen  through  in  a  moment,  all  the  parties  being  so  well  known 
to  one  another  ;  and  all  the  parties  being  so  deeply  interested  in  the 
matter.  A  striking-  proof  of  this  objection  to  the  power  of  overseers  being 
futile  is  this  :  that  STURGBS  BOURNE'S  Bills  were  intended  to  place  the 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  and  to  shut  out  the  power  of  the  magis- 
trate, as  well  as  that  of  the  overseer.  These  Bills  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  select  vestries,  and  of  hiring  overseers  ;  but  it  was  left  optional 
with  the  parishss  whether  they  would  adopt  this  mode  of  government  or 
not;  only  a  sixth  part  of  the  parishes  have  ever  adopted  this  mode  ;  and 
many  of  those  parishes  which  had  tried  it,  returned  to  the  old  mode.  So 
that  here  is  experience  worth  ten  thousand  theories,  in  favour  of  the 
ancient  manner  of  managing  this  important  matter ;  but,  after  all,  it  is 
not  your  lordship's  particular  arguments  in  support  of  this  Bill. 

But  your  general  support  of  it  as  a  whole  ;  and  it  is  not  only  fair  to 
presume,  but  it  is  necessary  to  presume,  that  you  support  it  upon  the 
principles,  and  with  the  ultimate  view,  as  these  were  frankly  and  boldly 
expressed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  moved  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill ;  and  though  I  do  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul  abhor  those  principles 
and  those  views,  and  though  I  anticipate  from  the  execution  of  the  project, 
if  the  execution  should  be  attempted,  mischiefs  of  the  greatest  magnitude 
and  of  the  most  terrific  character,  justice  to  him  demands  that  I  say  that 
he  has  done  that  which  has  been  done  by  nobody  else ;  that  is,  he  has 
frankly  avowed  the  principles  upon  which  he  proceeds,  and  the  ultimate 
object  which  he  has  in  view.  He  has  been  censured  by  those  who  call 
themselves  his  friends,  and  particularly  by  the  Morning  Chronicle  (of 
which  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  is  a  part-pro- 
prietor), for  going  too  far  ;  for  saying  that  which  it  was  "  ?iot  necessary 
to  say.  "  He  did  not  go  too  far  ;  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  say 
that  which  he  said  ;  or,  at  least,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  say  it,  or  to 
disguise  his  real  object ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  leave  his  Poor-law 
Commissioners  to  be  mawled  to  death,  little  bit  by  little  bit ;  for  their 
opinions  are  in  conformity  with  his,  and  directly  at  war  with  the  profes- 
sions of  the  supporters  of  the  Bill.  The  Lord  Chancellor  has  boldly 
avowed  the  real  objects  and  future  intentions  of  the  Bill;  and  though 
your  lordship  did  not  do  the  same  in  your  speech,  you  must  necessarily 
see  that  ultimate  object  and  those  ultimate  intentions  ;  therefore,  I  am 
to  presume  that,  in  urging  on  with  so  much  zeal,  the  passing  of  this  Bill, 
you  approve  of  that  object  and  those  intentions. 

Let  us  see,  then,  what  are  these  doctrines  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

1.  That  all  legal  provision  for  the  poor,  in  whatever  shape,  or  under 

whatever  name,  is  injurious  to  the  poor  themselves. 

2.  That  the  poor  have  no  rirjht  to  relief,  other  than  what  is  given  by  Act 

of  Parliament-,  and  that,  of  course,  that  which  the  Parliament  can 
give,  the  Parliament  can  take  away. 

3.  That  landlords  will  all    become  paupers  themselves,  unless  something 

be  done  to  put  a  stop  to  the  increase  of  these  all-devouring  Poor- 
rates. 

Upon  this  last  proposition  I  shall  observe  first.  Indeed  I  have  observed 
upon  it  sufficiently  already,  having  shown  that  the  Poor-rates  are  upon 
the  decrease,  and  that  that  which  is  collected  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
is  not  above  one-half,  if  so  much  as  one-half,  expended  upon  the  poor,  or 
in  consequence  of  the  poor  ;  and  that,  while  the  Lord  Chancellor  antici- 
pates becoming  a  pauper  himself,  in  consequence  of  the  Poor-rate?,  he  is 
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in  much  more  danger  of  becoming  a  pauper  from  the  other  charges, 
which  are  lumped  up  under  the  name  of  Poor-rates,  not  to  mention  the 
fundholders  the  deal-weight  people,  and  the  other  swarms  of  idle  de- 
vourers,  who,  if  not  stopped,  will  leave  him  his  bare  salary  or  pension, 
and  that  only  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  What  a  sight  is  here  to  be- 
hold ;  two  Houses  of  Parliament  apparently  frightened  half  to  death  at 
the  engulfing  effect  of  what  is  given  to  relieve  the  labouring  poor,  the 
amount  of  which  is  about  four  millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  while  they  are  wringing  from  the  pockets  of  the  people,  fifty-two 
millions  a  year,  full  one-half  of  the  whale  of  which  is  taken  from  the 
working  people  themselves.  Yes,  the  whole  of  the  Poor-rates,  bestowed 
upon  the  poor  in  the  way  of  relief,  do  not  amount  to  so  much  money  as 
the  yearly  duty  on  the  malt  and  hops,  nine-tenths  of  which  duty  are  paid 
by  the  working- people  themselves  !  No  anxiety  at  all  is  expressed  in 
either  House  of  Parliament,  lest  the  fifty-two  millions  a  year  should 
"swallow  up  the  estates."  No  fear  does  the  Lord  Chancellor  express, 
lest  he  should  be  made  a  pauper  by  the  fifty-two  millions  a  year.  It  is 
the  four  millions  and  a  half  that  alarm  him,  and  drive  him  on  his  Mal- 
thusian  theory  for  security.  There  are  we,  voting,  to  go  to  Hanover 
every  year,  to  half-pay  officers,  their  widows,  and  their  children,  a  sum 
greater  than  the  annual  Poor-rates  of  the  county  of  BEDFORD  ;  there  are 
we  voting  eight  shillings  a  week  to  support  a  soldier's  child  in  the  Asylum 
at  CHELSEA  ;  there  are  we  voting  six  millions  a  year  to  persons  who  are 
living  in  idleness,  and  who  have  no  equitable  claim  whatever  to  one  single 
farthing  of  the  money  ;  there  are  we  voting  nearly  twenty-nine  millions  a 
year  to  fundholders,  when  they  ought  not  to  receive  above  twelve  at  the 
utmost ;  there  are  we  voting  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  to 
better  the  lot  of  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and  there  are  we  passing 
a  Bill  which  abrogates  the  most  precious  part  of  the  constitution  of  Eng- 
land, in  order  to  lop  off  the  four  millions  and  a  half  a  year,  which  are 
given  to  our  own  labourers,  when  extreme  poverty  and  necessity  happen 
to  overtake  them. 

The  proposition  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  ;  namely,  that  all  legal  provi- 
sion for  the  poor,  under  whatever  name,  and  in  whatever  shape,  is  in- 
jurious to  the  poor  themselves,  I  will  now  examine  ;  and  I  shall  not  treat 
it  as  a  monstrous  and  savage  idea,  because  I  myself  once,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  had  the  same  notion  in  my  head ;  and  I  reasoned  in  sup- 
port of  it  just  in  the  same  way  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  now  does.  I 
thought  that  it  closed  the  hand  of  private  charity  ;  I  thought  that  it  made 
parents  and  children  and  brethren  less  anxious  for  the  well-being  of  each 
other,  and  less  careful  to  succour  each  other  ;  I  thought  that  they  re- 
ferred those  to  the  legal  provision,  without  feeling  shame,  who,  without 
such  provision,  they  would  have  been  ashamed  not  to  provide  for  them- 
selves :  and  it  is  very  certain  that  the  legal  provision  has  this  effect  to  a 
very  considerable  extent.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  experience  of  the 
whole  world,  and  of  all  ages,  tells  us  that  the  charity  created  by  a  sense 
of  Christian  duty,  and  by  the  feelings  connected  with  kindred,  are  not 
sufficient  to  prevent  beggary  generally,  and  sometimes  starvation.  The 
law,  if  it  be  just,  will  not  leave  the  existence,  and  the  happy  existence,  of 
the  honest  working-man  to  chance.  There  are  the  passions  of  men,  as 
well  as  their  natural  disposition,  to  be  considered.  The  Vagrant  Act 
forbids,  and  very  wisely  forbids,  people  to  beg  out  of  their  own  parish. 
In  their  own  parish  they  have  enmities  and  spites  and  vindictive  feelings 
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to  contend  against  Christian  compassion.  Amongst  relations  there  are 
quarrels  and  revenges  and  wrongs  and  retaliations ;  so  that  without  sup- 
posing any  in-born  want  of  compassion,  or  any  in-born  want  of  natural 
affection,  there  is  too  great  a  risk  of  people  perishing  with  hunger  and 
with  cold,  unless  the  law  come  and  say,  that  this  shall  not  be  ;  unless  the 
law  come  and  say,  you  who  possess  the  land,  possess  it  upon  the  condition 
of  sharing  with  those  who  have  no  land,  to  the  extent  of  their  absolute 
wants  in  case  of  extreme  necessity  ;  unless  the  law  come,  as  the  law  of 
England  does,  and  say  that  no  man  shall  perish  from  want,  while  the  land 
whereon  he  was  born  produces  a  sufficiency  for  his  relief. 

It  is  urged,  however,  that  a  legal  provision  for  the  poor  tends  to  de- 
grade them  ;  to  make  them  careless  in  providing  for  old  age  or  infirmi- 
ties. I  never  hear  this  word  degradation  made  use  of,  as  applied  to  the 
labourers  of  England,  without  comparing  their  character  with  that  of  the 
Scotch  or  the  Irish.  I  once  heard  your  lordship  say,  and  I  was  very  much 
pleased  to  hear  you  say  it,  that  the  labourers  in  England  were  the  most 
civil,  kind,  and  best-behaved  people  in  the  world.  I  am  sure  you  thought 
so ;  and  I  am  sure  you  think  so  still ;  and  it  is  the  laws  of  the  country, 
to  be  sure,  the  ancient  and  hereditary  laws,  which  made  the  people  what 
they  are.  And  as  to  the  degradation  of  applying  for  relief,  how  many 
thousands  of  most  respectable  tradesmen  and  farmers  are  compelled,  in 
consequence  of  misfortunes,  or  have  been  compelled,  to  apply  for  relief 
from  that  fund  towards  which  they  themselves  have  been  contributing  all 
their  lives  !  In  the  parish  of  CHADLINGTON,  in  Oxfordshire,  it  is  related, 
in  one  of  these  immense  poor-law  books,  that  the  hired  overseer,  "  look- 
"  ing  at  the  rate-book  of  thirty  years  back,  finds  that  all  the  farmers  of  that 
"  date,  except  two,  are  become  poor  men  "  !  Now,  is  it  an  act  of  degra- 
dation in  these  men  to  apply  for  relief,  or  would  it  be  better  for  them  to 
be  begging  about  the  country  from  door  to  door ;  would  their  attitude  be 
more  manly  and  independent  in  going  about,  as  they  do  in  Scotland,  with 
a  beggar's  badge  upon  their  shoulder,  and  a  beggar's  license  in  their 
pocket  ?  In  the  reign  of  the  savage  cub  of  a  savage  sire,  EDWARD  the  Sixth, 
beggary  broke  out  in  England  which  never  had  been  seen  in  England  be- 
fore. Enraged  that  the  people  would  not  lie  down  and  starve  in  compli- 
ment to  the  Protestant  religion,  the  ferocious  Government  passed  a  law  to 
burn  beggars  in  the  cheek  ;  and  for  a  second  offence,  to  put  iron  collars 
round  their  necks,  with  chains  descending  to  their  ancles,  and  to  make 
them  work  in  this  state  as  slaves  to  the  rich.  Even  this  savage  law  did  not 
do  :  ELIZABETH  tried  martial  law  and  the  gibbet  and  the  rack  ;  but  the 
people  never  gave  up  the  struggle,  till  they  obtained  by  the  Act  of  ELIZA- 
BETH^ a  compensation  for  what  had  been  taken  from  them  by  the  plun- 
derers, under  HENRY  the  Eighth  and  EDWARD  the  Sixth.  The  rights 
which  they  acquired  then,  or  rather  which  they  reconquered,  they  have 
enjoyed  ever  since,  and  will  enjoy  (with  the  exception  of  the  abridgment  of 
those  rights  by  STURGES  BOURNE'S  bills),  until  there  shall  be  a  want  of 
wisdom  sufficient  to  endeavour  to  carry  this  new  bill  into  effect. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  tells  us,  that  frugality  is  prevented  by  this  legal 
provision  for  the  poor ;  that  this  provision  makes  people  be  at  their  ease 
about  future  consequences,  and  prevents  them  from  saving  against  old  age 
and  infirmities.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  believe  the  fact.  But,  in  the 
next  place,  if  the  legal  provision  had  these  effects,  I  discover  more  good 
than  harm  in  these  effects.  What  can  be  more  desirable  than  that  a  man, 
whose  life  is,  and  must  be,  a  life  of  hard  labour ;  what  can  be  more  desira- 
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ble  than  that  such  a  man  should  be  free  from  care  with  regard  to  old  age 
and  infirmities  ?  Would  you  have  him  have  the  racking-  cares  of  the 
miser,  and  the  toil  of  the  labourer,  too  ?  It  is  quite  enough  to  have  the 
toils;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  assurance  of  support  in  old  age,  and  in 
case  of  infirmities,  he  ventures  upon  greater  toil,  and  upon  greater  risks, 
and  he  does  more  in  the  course  of  his  life  than  he  would  do,  if  he  had  no 
such  assurance.  The  curious  thing  is,  that  there  is  no  grudging  to  make 
provision  for  worn-out  and  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  are  always 
well  provided  for,  and  ungrudgingly.  They  receive  more  pay  than  a  la- 
bouring man,  and  yet  it  never  came  into  the  heads  of  any  one  to  bid 
them  save  their  money,  or  to  reproach  them  with  not  having  done  it.  We 
vote  them  millions  a  year  without  any  grumbling  ;  and  vote  it,  too,  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  men  who  labour  at  the  loom  or  in  the  field. 

Besides,  has  it  never  occurred  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  during  his  many 
years  of  philosophizing,  that,  if  it  were  possible  for  all  working  men  to 
save  money,  there  would  very  soon  be  no  work  done.  There  always  will 
be  some  few  who  will  save  a  part  of  their  earnings  ;  but  this  never  can  be 
general.  The  order  of  the  world  requires,  and  the  good  of  the  world  re- 
quires, that  working  men,  generally  speaking,  should  live  up,  in  one  way 
or  another,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  earnings ;  and  that  they  should  be 
at  their  ease  with  regard  to  old  age  and  infirmities  :  this  has  always  been 
the  case  in  England,  since  the  country  has  borne  that  name ;  and,  until 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  your  lordship,  can  find  a  better  working  people 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  let  me  hope  you  will  cease  your  efforts  to  revo- 
lutionize this  state  of  things. 

The  other  proposition  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  ;  namely,  that  the  poor 
have  no  other  right  to  relief  than  that  which  is  granted  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  that  that  which  is  given  by  Parliament,  Parliament  can  take 
away;  this  proposition  would,  in  order  to  give  it  its  full  and  complete 
confutation,  require  more  time  and  a  much  larger  space  than  I  have  at 
my  command.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  say  enough  I  hope  to  satisfy  every 
reasonable  man  upon  the  subject.  It  never  will  be  contended,  by  any 
man  in  his  senses,  that  it  is  not  against  reason  and  against  nature  herself 
to  suppose  that  men  could  have  entered  into  civil  society,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exposing  the  millions  to  suffer  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  few.  This  never  can  be  believed  by  any  man  in  his  senses ; 
and  all  our  lawyers  agree,  that  even  an  Act  of  Parliament  made  against 
natural  justice  is  void  in  itself;  for,  as  BLACKSTONE  tells  us,  no  legislature 
has  the  power  to  destroy  or  abridge  those  natural  rights  which  have  been 
given  by  God  himself.  "  Whatever,"  says  he,  "  is  done  by  a  man  to  save 
"  either  life  or  member,  is  looked  upon  as  done  upon  the  highest  neces- 
"  sity  and  compulsion ;  and  the  same  is  also  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the 
"  commission  of  many  misdemeanours.'*  Chief  Justice  HALE,  and  after 
him  BLACKSTONE,  say,  "  that  the  Act  of  ELIZABETH  has  established  cha- 
"  rity  as  a  system ;  and  has  interwoven  this  relief  for  the  poor  with  the 
"  very  constitution  of  our  Government." 

The  Lord  Chancellor  knows  all  this  a  great  deal  better  than  I  do  ;  but 
he  prefers  the  law  of  MALTHUS  to  that  of  BLACKSTONE  and  HALE,  and 
his  philosophy  he  prefers  to  that  of  BACON  and  of  LOCKE;  and  this  great 
and  wise  institution,  which  has  formed  a  people  of  so  excellent  a  character, 
which  has  given  patience  to  industry  and  cheerfulness  at  the  same  time  ; 
which  has  given  peace  to  the  country,  and  which  has  really  been  the 
greatest  glory  of  the  country  for  so  many  ages,  he  would  now  demolish, 
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in  order  to  "  animate  that  private  charity,"  which  he  finds  so  dormant 
in  this  kingdom ;  when  it  is  notorious  to  every  man  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  world,  that  the  hand  of  charity  is  nowhere  so  liberal,  so 
ready,  so  generous,  as  it  is  in  this  England  itself. 

The  true  history  of  the  poor-laws  of  England  is  this.  Before  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  the  necessitous  poor  were  relieved  by  the  monas- 
teries, and  by  the  parochial  clergy.  The  Lord  Chancellor  knows  this 
very  well ;  but  he  denies  that  they  had  any  right  so  to  be  relieved.  Will 
he  deny  that  certain  persons  of  any  parish,  or  any  place,  have  a  right  to 
the  benefit  of  a  school,  or  an  hospital,  put  into  the  trust  of  a  municipal 
corporation  ?  No,  he  will  not  deny  this.  Will  he  deny,  that,  when  the 
convents  were  founded,  there  was  always  a  condition  that  they  should  re- 
lieve the  poor  and  necessitous,  the  widow,  and  the  stranger ;  and  that-, 
in  many  cases,  they  were  compelled  by  their  endowment  to  relieve  the 
poor  of  certain  parishes  or  districts  ?  If  he  deny  this,  I  cannot  refer  to 
the  original  of  any  particular  endowment ;  but  I  can  refer  him  to  Bishop 
TANNER,  who,  very  amply,  states  the  facts.  He  will  not  deny,  then,  that 
the  poor  had  a  right  to  relief  from  those  monasteries,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  endowments.  Neither  will  he  deny  that  their  right  to  r'elief 
from  those  monasteries  would  still  remain  perfect,  were  there  not  a  legal 
provision  for  the  poor,  in  another  manner ;  nor  will  he  pledge  his  repu- 
tation as  a  lawyer,  that  it  is  not  now,  172  law,  as  perfect  as  ever ;  and 
only  lies  dormant  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  the  Act  of  ELIZA- 
BETH. 

It  was  the  duty  and  the  practice  of  the  owners  of  the  land  to  relieve  the 
poor,  before  the  monasteries  existed.  When  they  endowed  the  monaste- 
ries they  charged  them  with  the  relief  of  the  poor,  nothing  being  so 
proper  as  that  that  relief  should  pass  through  the  hands  of  persons  devoted 
to  the  service  of  God.  By  acts  of  Parliament  the  monasteries  were  taken 
away  from  the  monks  and  the  nuns ;  but  the  relief  to  the  poor,  which  it 
was  the  duty  of  those  monasteries  to  administer,  WAS  NOT  TAKEN 
AWAY  by  those  acts  of  Parliament.  On  the  contrary,  IT  WAS  EX- 
PRESSLY RESERVED  by  the  acts  of  Parliament  which  gave  the  mo- 
nasteries and  their  estates  to  secular  persons ;  and  it  legally  belongs  to 
the  poor  of  this  day  as  completely  as  it  did  to  their  Catholic  forefathers. 
And  it  is  just  (and  hardly  that)  to  withhold  this  right  from  them,  only  be- 
cause they  had  a  compensation  in  the  43.  of  ELIZABETH. 

But  the  parochial  clergy  also  were  bound  to  relieve  the  necessitous  out 
of  the  tithes.  The  Lord  Chancellor  denies  the  correctness  of  the  canons 
of  the  church  ;  he  denies  the  fourfold  distribution ;  and,  though  that  dis- 
tribution is  as  much  a  matter  of  incontestable  history  as  almost  any  state- 
ment of  history  of  more  than  fifty  years  old,  I  will  not  insist  upon  that. 
I  will  only  insist  upon  what  he  cannot  deny.  He  cannot  deny  that  which 
we  find  in  Acts  of  Parliament :  and  then,  he  cannot  deny  that  the  15. 
of  Richard  the  Second,  which  was  enforced  by  an  Act  of  the  next  reign, 
makes  the  whole  matter  of  right  to  relief  clear  and  indubitable.  Many 
of  the  livings  in  England  and  Wales  had  been  appropriated  to  the  mo- 
nasteries ;  and  they  taking  away  the  great  tithes,  and  leaving  only  the 
small  tithes  to  a  vicar,  deprived  him  of  a  sufficiency  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  To  put  a  stop  to  this  injustice  the  Act  of  Richard  was  passed,  com- 
pelling the  monasteries  to  leave  a  sufficiency  in  the  parishes  appropriated 
to  them  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  those  parishes.  Thus,  then,  English- 
men in  all  ages  had  a  right  to  relief  out  of  the  land.  In  other  Catholic 
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countries  that  relief  was  suffered  to  come  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
clergy;  but  in  England,  where  the  principles  of  justice  prevailed  more 
than  in  any  oiher  country,  the  common  and  statute  law  took  care  that  the 
church  should  do  its  duty  to  the  necessitous  poor,  and  this  was  one  great 
cause  of  the  distinguished  happiness,  good  living,  good  dresses,  good 
character,  absence  of  viciousness,  of  the  working  people  of  this  country. 

After  the  Reformation  this  holy  law  was  violated  :  the  new  owners  of 
the  monasteries  and  Protestant  possessors  of  the  livings,  neglected  the 
relief  of  the  poor  ;  and  there  was  a  long  fight  between  the  working  people 
and  the  landholders  until  the  43.  of  ELIZABETH,  when  the  poor  obtained 
the  compensation  stipulated  in  the  Act  of  that  year,  which  compensation 
will  be  taken  away  by  the  passing  of  this  bill. 

You  or  the  Lord  Chancellor,  may  possibly  ask  me,  what  is  the  worth 
of  this  prescriptive  right,  even  if  it  be  established  ?  What  is  the  worth  of 
it,  if  the  Parliament  pass  an  act  to  take  it  away,  and  have  the  power  to  en- 
force that  act  ?  You  may  ask  me  this  ;  and  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that 
the  right  is  worth  nothing ;  but  then,  I  must  say,  that  the  whole  depends 
upon  the  power  of  enforcement.  The  right  is  as  clear  as  your  lordship's 
right  to  your  estate.  You  could  not  keep  that  against  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment with  power  to  enforce  the  act.  The  King  could  not  keep  his 
crown  against  an  act  of  Parliament  to  repeal  the  act  of  the  12.  and  13.  of 
William  and  Mary.  His  right  to  the  crown  rests  upon  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, without  prescription  :  the  people's  right  to  relief  out  of  the  land 
has  both  act  of  Parliament  and  prescription  whereon  to  rest,  and  whereon 
to  be  defended. 

But  it  may  still  be  said,  how  do  the  endowments  and  the  long  custom, 
and  the  practice,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  constitute  a  right  ? 
Doubt  this  ;  express  a  doubt  here,  my  lord  ;  and  then  no  man  has  a  right 
to  any  piece  of  property  in  the  kingdom.  You  fling  all  into  the  air,  and 
down  it  comes  to  be  scrambled  for ;  and  the  ten  thousand,  or  perhaps 
twenty  thousand  estates  once  held  by  the  monasteries,  are  hunted  up,  and 
the  owner  called  upon  to  produce  his  title  !  The  owners  of  nearly  one- 
half  of  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom,  including  the  great  tithes,  have  no 
title  worth  a  straw  to  those  estates  and  those  tithes,  if  you  treat  as  waste 
paper  ;  if  you  treat  as  laws  obsolete,  the  acts  of  the  27.  and  31.  of  Henry 
the  Eighth.  Those  acts  expressly  tell  you  that  the  rights  of  the  poor  are 
reserved.  But  when  the  mind  is  once  set  to  work,  and  driven  with  great 
force  in  any  direction,  it  never  stops  where  it  intends  to  stop  when  it 
begins  to  move.  Set  men  to  trace  out  these  titles,  and  they  will  trace  out 
all  others.  They  will  find  that  there  is  no  estate  which  belongs  in  abso- 
lute proprietorship  to  amj  man  !  And  the  Lord  Chancellor  knows  well 
that  they  will  find  BLACKSTONE  to  tell  them  so,  he  taking  his  law  from 
HALE  and  from  COKB,  and  they  taking  it  from  lawyers  that  had  gone 
before  them.  The  historians  of  Ireland  will  tell  you  that  JAMES  the  First 
ousted  all  the  proprietors  of  whole  counties,  upon  a  bare  ejectment, 
stating  that  the  lands  belonged  to  him  in  the  quality  of  head  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  challenging  them  to  show  the  contrary  ! 

In  short,  here  is  a  question  to  agitate,  to  disturb,  all  men  who  are  pro- 
prietors, and  to  trace  all  rights  of  possession  to  their  origin.  I  verily 
believe,  that  the  projectors  of  this  scheme  are  animated  solely  by  their 
fondness  of  a  theory.  Very  pretty  theory,  and  very  amusing  as  long  as  it 
remained  a  mere  theory;  but  when  it  is  proposed  to  put  it  in  practice, 
those  who  have  the  power  of  such  putting  in  practice  ought  to  be  very 
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cautious  how  they  move,  especially  when  the  practice  must  inevitably  go 
to  the  quick  of  millions  of  the  community  ;  and  when  a  commotion  of  any 
extent  near  the  grand  seat  of  paper-money  may,  in  an  hour,  blow  the 
whole  fabric  to  atoms. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  a  more  particular  notice  of  that  part  of  your 
lordship's  speech  which  relates  to  the  rate-payers.  You  are  reported  to 
have  said  :  "  He  was  mainly  anxious  for  the  passing  of  this  bill,  because 
"  he  was  convinced  that  those  from  whom  the  rates  were  raised  required 
"  this  measure  of  relief."  Now,  my  lord,  these  words  mean,  that  the 
farmers,  tradesmen,  and  people  of  the  active  and  industrious  classes  of  so- 
ciety, who  pay  the  rates,  want  this  bill  to  be  passed.  Reading  the  news- 
papers, and  seeing  the  loads  of  petitions  presented  against  this  bill,  and 
seeing  who  the  petitioners  are,  and  in  what  state  of  life,  I  hope  I  may  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  impossible  that  your  lordship  could  have  uttered  these 
words.  Whether,  however,  you  uttered  them  or  not,  nothing  of  meaning 
more  erroneous  ever  came  from  the  lips  of  mortal  man.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  magistrates  and  the  clergy  disapprove  of  this  bill,  and  expect  it  to 
produce  something  nearly  approaching  to  rebellion.  The  farmers  and  the 
tradesmen,  whether  in  London  or  elsewhere,  detest  it  to  a  man.  They 
think  they  see  in  it  a  project  for  drawing  the  poor-rates  into  the  pockets 
of  the  landowners;  and  what  is  worse,  to  draw  the  wages  of  the  poor  into 
their  pockets  also.  Some  of  the  answers  which  the  poor-law  commis- 
sioners have  received  contain  remarks  to  this  amount :  That  the  poor-rates 
do  not  hurt  the  farmer ;  that  he  pays  his  rent  in  two  parts,  "  one  part  to 
the  landlord,  and  one  part  to  the  poor."  This  was  a  tickler;  but  nothing 
upon  earth  could  be  more  true  ;  so  that  if  you  take  away  the  poor  land- 
lord, you  give  to  the  rich  landlord.  But  evident  as  this  is  it  appears  not 
more  evident  to  the  farmers  and  tradesmen,  that  is  not  all  that  is  intend- 
ed. They  think  that  it  is  intended  also  to  reduce  the  rate  of  wages,  and 
to  bring  the  saving  into  the  pockets  of  the  landlords;  and  though  it  is  im- 
possible, from  every  circumstance,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  can  wish  to  do 
this;  and  though  it  is  possible  that  your  lordship  might  gain  money  by  it,  I 
sincerely  believe  that  you  would  give  up  your  estate  rather  than  gain  by  such 
means ;  but  it  is  my  bounden  duty  to  tell  you,  that  this  is  the  general  opinion 
amongst  all  persons  in  the  middle  class  of  life,  who  think,  and  who  say,  that 
this  bill  is  a  first  step  towards  reducing  the  working  people  in  England  to  the 
state  of  the  working  people  in  Ireland.  And,  my  lord,  have  they  nothing  to 
induce  them  to  hold  this  opinion  ?  They  hear  the  Lord  Chancellor  undis- 
guisedly  assert,  that  all  tax  upon  the  land,  in  any  degree  whatsoever,  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  is  a  thing  that  ought  not  to  be ;  they  hear  the  cry 
against  the  poor  as  swallowers  up  of  the  land,  while  they  hear  the  land- 
owners make  no  complaint  about  the  millions  expended  on  soldiers,  on 
pensioners,  on  sinecurists,  on  retired  people,  on  half-pay  people,  and  the 
like  ;  they  see  this  bill  putting  almost  the  whole  power  of  vestries  into  the 
hands  of  landowners  voting  by  proxy  ;  they  see  TUFNELL,  a  student-at- 
law,  promoted  to  be  an  Irish  church  commissioner,  after  having  recom- 
mended in  his  report  the  total  abolition  of  poor  laws  in  Scotland  at  once, 
and  the  gradual  abolition  of  them  in  England;  they  know,  that,  if  the 
whole  of  the  sum  given  as  relief  to  the  poor  could  be  put  into  the  pockets 
of  the  landlords,  it  would  be  but  a  mere  pittance,  to  gain  which  it  would 
not  bo  worth  while  to  set  the  middle  and  working  classes  at  defiance  ;  but 
they  know  that  the  WAGES  amount  to  fifty  or  sixty  millions  a-year,  and 
that  if  the  wages  of  labour  could  be  reduced  to  the  Irish  scale,  two-thirds 
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of  all  these  millions  would  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  landlords ;  and 
while  all  these  things  are  well  known  to  every  intelligent  man  in  the 
middle  rank  of  life,  they  have  all  heard,  and  I  vouch  for  the  fact,  that 
one  of  the  poor-law  runners  complained  that  the  labourers  in  Sussex  were 
accustomed  to  too  high  living  ;  and  they  have  heard,  and  I  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  this  fact  also,  that  the  instructions  to  the  barrister  who  drew  the 
bill  state,  that  IT  IS  DESIRABLE  TO  ACCUSTOM  THE  WORK- 
ING PEOPLE  TO  A  COARSER  KIND  OF  FOOD ! 

These  are  the  facts,  assembled  together  in  the  minds  of  the  farmers, 
the  traders,  and  all  persons  in  the  middle  rank  of  life  :  upon  these  facts 
they  found  their  reasoning  ;  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  ;  and  it  is  one 
and  the  same  in  every  part  of  England  and  Wales.  They  reason  all 
alike ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that,  whatever  may 
be  intended,  the  effect  of  this  bill  must  be,  to  reduce  wages  to  the  Irish 
standard  ;  to  reduce  the  working  people  to  the  state  of  the  Irish  working 
people,  and  to  put  three-fourths  of  the  present  wages  into  the  pockets  of 
the  landlords.  The  first  effect  in  the  country  will  be,  to  raise  the  rents 
of  farms,  upon  the  ground  that  the  poor-rates  were  diminished,  or  abo- 
lished ;  and  the  augmentation  would  be  so  great,  that  the  farmer  would 
be  compelled  to  lower  the  wages.  Men  would,  at  first,  refuse  to  work 
for  reduced  wages  ;  there  would  be  the  great  workhouse  for  them,  and 
the  COARSER  SORT  OF  FOOD.  They  must  then  submit,  and  come 
down  to  the  potatoes  and  sea-weed,  and  the  rags  and  nakedness.  The 
farmer  would  not  gain  a  straw,  but  would  be  poorer  than  he  is  now  ;  for 
the  landlord  would  demand  high  rent  in  proportion  to  the  low  wages. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  misfortunes  of  men,  situated  as  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor is,  surrounded  with  a  race  that  write  and  flatter ;  all  his  walls 
covered  with  books,  and  other  such-like  sources  of  knowledge,  to  believe 
that  tradesmen  and  farmers,  and  especially  chopstick  labourers,  are  wholly 
incapable  of  reasoning,  and  are  destitute  of  all  powers  of  penetrating  into 
the  designs  of  great  men.  This  is  a  capital  mistake ;  and  in  this  present 
case,  I  would  pledge  my  life,  that  the  moment  the  contents  of  this  bill 
become  completely  known  to  the  people  at  large,  as  it  will  be,  and  must 
be,  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time,  they  will  all  come  instantly  to  one 
and  the  same  conclusion,  that  it  is  a  scheme  for  making  the  working  peo- 
ple live  upon  potatoes,  to  let  them  have  nothing  but  water  to  drink,  to 
reduce  their  wages  to  next  to  nothing,  and  to  make  the  farmer  give  to  the 
landlords  three-fourths  of  the  money  which  they  now  get  in  wages. 

What  may  be  the  consequences  of  their  coming  to  this  conclusion  it  is 
impossible  that  I  can  know,  and  not  by  any  means  necessary  for  me  to 
guess  at ;  but  let  what  may  come,  I  shall  have  done  everything  in  my 
power  to  prevent  the  passing  of  the  bill,  and  shall  pray  to  God,  that  the 
Parliament  and  the  Government  will,  when  both  have  had  time  for  reflec- 
tion, not  attempt  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect, 

Your  lordship's  most  humble 

And  most  obedient  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 
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TO  THE  EARL  OF  RADNOR, 

ON  HIS  REPORTED  SPEECH  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,   ON  THE 
21.  JULY,  ON  THE  -POOR-LAW  SCHEME. 

(Political  Register,  September,    1834.) 

LETTER  III.* 

Isle  of  Anglesea,  14.  Sept.,  1834. 
MY  LORD, 

THIS  is  the  third  letter  which  I  have  addressed  to  you  on  the  subject 
of  your  reported  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  21.  of  July,  in 
this  year,  on  the  poor-law  scheme.  The  two  former  letters  have  been 
republished  in  the  pamphlet  form,  and  I  have  given  leave  to  the  pub- 
lishers of  unstamped  publications  to  republish  all  these  letters,  while  I 
have  myself  done  my  utmost  to  cause  them  to  be  read  in  all  the  parishes 
of  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire.  There  will  be  two  more  letters  after  this  ; 
and  when  the  whole  is  fi-nished  they  will  form  a  volume,  which  I  trust 
your  lordship  will  live  to  see  outlive  this  Poor-Law  Bill.  I  have  any  feel- 
ing- but  that  of  pleasure  in  the  doing-  of  this ;  but,  and  you  know  it  well, 
my  lord,  I  have,  ever  since  I  took  pen  in  hand,  been  expressing  my  ab- 
horrence of  the  injustice,  the  cruelty,  the  ferocity,  of  those  principles 
which  have  now  been  formally  promulgated  as  good,  and  which  have 
been  urged  as  such  in  support  of  this  bill ;  and  therefore,  were  I  now  to 
neglect  my  duty  in  exposing  this  measure  in  every  way  that  I  possibly 
can,  and  in  endeavouring  to  cause  its  repeal,  I  should  indeed  be  that  in- 
consistent wretch  which  corruption  has,  for  so  many  years,  been  falsely 
representing  me  to  be.  Were  I,  from  any  personal  consideration  of  any 
sort,  to  refrain  from  discharging  this  duty,  understanding  the  subject  so 
thoroughly,  and  seeing  the  poor  lift  up  their  hands  to  me  for  help,  I 
should  be  the  basest  of  all  poltroons ;  I  should  deserve  the  contempt  of 
even  the  contemptible  creatures  that  have  been  assailing  me  so  long ;  to 
say  nothing  of  those  judgments  of  God,  of  which  I  should  justly  incur  the 
infliction  on  my  head. 

Thus  thinking,  I  proceed  in  the  performance  of  my  duty ;  and  I  have 
first  to  remind  your  lordship/^that  in  my  Letter  II.  I  have  proved  to  you, 
that  the  very  parson  whom  you  applauded  for  his  system  had  excited  the 
hatred  of  the  whole  parish,  and  at  last  had  had  his  stacks  burnt,  as  the 
openly-avowed  consequence  of  his  having  adopted,  and  adhered  to,  the 
system  which  it  is  intended  to  make  general  by  this  law.  In  my  first 
letter  I  asserted,  that  the  necessitous  poor  had  as  much  right  to  relief 
as  you  had  to  your  estate.  You  have  a  perfect  right  to  your  estate  ; 
and  all  the  notions  of  those  who  hold  that  men  ought  to  be  limited  in 
their  possessions  I  regard  as  the  effect  of  great  foolishness  ;  for,  besides 

*  Letter  II.  consists  of  an  account  from  the  newspapers  of  the  burning  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  LOWE'S  property,  subsequently  to  Lord  RADNOR'S  speech.— ED. 
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the  right,  I  know  that  it  is  expedient,  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
of  the  community,  that  there  should  be  some  very  large  estates,  and  that 
their  extent  or  magnitude  should  go  on  diminishing  while  their  number 
went  on  increasing,  from  your  estate  down  to  the  cottage  of  the  labourer, 
and  his  garden  of  ten  rod  of  ground.  Therefore  it  is  not  that  I  question 
your  right  to  your  estate ;  but  it  is  that  I  insist  upon  the  labourer  having 
a  right  to  relief  out  of  that  estate,  when  he  is  in  a  state  of  want,  which 
want  he  cannot  himself,  either  for  want  of  strength,  want  of  sanity,  or 
want  of  employment,  relieve  ;  and  I  insist,  that  not  only  has  he  this  right 
by  reason  and  by  nature,  but  that  he  has  it  by  the  law  of  the  land ;  and 
that  if  this  prescriptive  right  be  taken  from  him  by  act  of  Parliament, 
there  is  an  end  to  the  constitution  of  Government  so  long  established  in 
this  kingdom ;  and  that  an  act  of  Parliament  can  as  justly  be  passed  to 
take  from  you  your  estate. 

Now,  my  lord,  what  is  it  that  constitutes  your  right  to  the  possession 
of  your  estate  ?  You  bought  the  estate,  or  your  predecessors  did,  or  it 
descended  to  you  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors.  Now  observe,  no  pur- 
chase, no  ancestry,  can  give  you  any  right  not  originating  in  a  grant  ; 
the  law  being  that  all  the  land  belonged  to  all  the  community,  till  a  head 
of  the  community  was  appointed,  and  then  he,  in  the  name  and  in  the 
behalf  of  the  community,  granted  it  to  individuals,  but  never  in  absolute 
proprietorship;  it  was  always  held  on  certain  conditions;  it  was  always 
charged  with  certain  services  to  the  state  ;  it  was  always  a  species  of 
tenancy ;  the  King  always  reserved  a  claim  to  something  out  of  it  in  one 
way  or  another ;  and  though  these  claims  were  abolished,  for  the  most 
part,  by  act  of  Parliament,  the  landowners  imposing  most  unjustly  a  tax 
on  the  labour  of  the  people  in  their  stead,  still  it  was  not,  even  by  acts 
of  Parliament,  made  an  absolute  proprietorship. 

Very  good  proprietorship  ;  a  thing  not  to  be  disturbed  if  it  can  pos- 
sibly  be  avoided ;  but  a  thing  that  may  be  disturbed,  and  with  much 
clearer  law  than  that  on  which  this  Poor- Law  Bill  has  been  founded ; 
and  a  thing  which  I  believe  will  be  disturbed,  unless  this  Poor-Law  Bill 
be  speedily  repealed.  To  hear  the  talk  about  property,  which  we  have 
been  compelled  to  listen  to  ever  since  MALTHUS  broached  his  infamous 
principles,  one  would  think  that  every  owner  of  land  deemed  himself  a 
sort  of  CREATOR  ;  or  at  least  a  possessor  immediately  appointed  by  Al- 
mighty God.  This  is  a  monstrous  blunder,  but  naturally  enough  the 
offspring  of  the  insolence  of  wealth  ;  a  most  monstrous  blunder,  as  your 
lordship  will  see  at  once,  if  you  look  into  Baron  GILBERT'S  book  on  the 
Common  Pleas.  You  will  there  see  the  origin  and  foundation  of  your 
proprietorship;  you  will  see  that  you  are  not  an  a bsoltite  proprietor; 
you  will  see  that  there  is  no  landed  estate,  not  held  by  a  grant  of  the 
chief  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  you  will  learn  that,  though  the  imme- 
diate and  particular  claims  of  the  commonwealth  on  each  estate,  have 
been  almost  wholly  abolished  by  acts  of  the  Parliament;  that  they  have 
been  abolished  by  acts  of  the  Parliament  only ;  and  that  of  course  they 
can  ail  be  revised  by  acts  of  a  Parliament:  you  will  find  from  Baron 
GILBERT  that  you  are  not  a  Creator,  and  that  you  hold  your  estate  not 
immediately  from  God,  but  from  grants  of  the  commonwealth,  and  that 
the  people  have  just  as  much  right,  and  a  great  deal  more  reason,  to  call 
for  a  resumption  of  your  estate  for  their  benefit,  as  you  have,  or  than 
you  have,  to  do  any  act  which  shall  have  a  tendency  to  take  away  their 
right  to  relief  out  of  that  estate.  The  book  to  which  I  have  taken  the 
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liberty  to  refer  your  lordship,  is  a  book  of  undoubted  authority  with  all 
the  lawyers  of  this  kingdom.  BLACKSTONE,  indeed,  has  said  the  same; 
the  same  has  been  said  in  substance,  by  all  the  lawyers,  upon  the  nature 
and  rights  of  property ;  but  no  one,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  has 
treated  the  matter  so  fully  and  so  clearly ;  I  take  this,  therefore,  to  be 
undoubtedly  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and  here  then  is  your  right  to  your 
estate,  divested  only  of  a  part  of  the  rights  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and 
so  divested  only  by  acts  of  the  Parliament;  and  those  acts,  be  it  remem- 
bered, of  far  younger  date;  passed  but  yesterday,  in  comparison  with 
acts  of  the  Parliament  even,  recognising  the  rights  of  the  poor.  Fifty 
years  younger,  even  than  the  act  of  ELIZABETH;  so  that  I  distinctly  as- 
sert that,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  the  poor  have  as  good  a  right  at 
the  least  to  relief  out  of  the  estate,  as  you  have  to  the  possession  of  the 
estate. 

And  now  for  the  title  which  the  poor  have  to  relief.  Need  I  tedl  so 
sensible  a  man  as  your  lordship,  that  there  always  were  necessitous 
poor,  and  always  must  be ;  need  I  remind  your  lordship,  that  the  Scrip- 
ture, in  perhaps  a  thousand  places,  enjoins,  as  the  most  sacred  of  all  du- 
ties, that  of  the  rich  to  take  care  and  to  cherish  the  poor ;  need  I  remind 
your  lordship,  that  God  forbids  the  muzzling  of  the  ox,  "  as  he  treadeth 
out  the  corn,"  and  that  he  blasts,  with  the  most  terrible  of  his  curses, 
those  who  shall  withhold  from  the  labourer  his  hire ;  need  I  remind  your 
lordship,  that  in  the  division  of  the  land  God  gave  none  to  the  Levites, 
but  gave  them  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  all  the  land,  and  charged  them 
to  distribute  that  produce  in  a  manner  to  prevent,  the  poor  from  wanting  ; 
need  I  remind  you,  that  among  the  first  acts  of  the  apostles,  when  they 
got  converts  and  congregations  about  them,  was  the  appointment  of  the 
order  of  DEACONS,  whose  sole  business  it  was  to  attend  to  the  disposal  of 
the  oblations  of  the  faithful,  and  so  to  dispose  of  them  that  the  poor 
might  be  duly  relieved  ?  No  :  I  need  remind  you  of  none  of  these 
things;  you  know  them  all  as  well  as  I  do;  the  conduct  of  your  life 
shows  that  you  have  constantly  had  them  in  recollection ;  what  then 
must  be  my  grief  to  see  you  at  the  head  of  the  supporters  of  a  set  of 
Scotch  quacks,  who  blasphemously  revile  that  charity  which  was  always 
the  prominent  feature  in  the  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ  himself.  They 
deny  that  there  ought  to  be  any  institution  for  the  relief,  the  comfort,  or 
care,  of  the  necessitous  poor.  Talk  of  blasphemy  indeed,  these  are  the 
most  infamous  blasphemers  that  the  world  ever  saw;  but  monstrous  as 
their  blasphemy  is,  it  is  all  overlooked,  because  made  use  of  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sanctioning  a  project,  the  tendency  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  to 
make  the  working  people  live  upon  coarser  food,  and  to  put  a  large  share 
of  what  they  now  eat  and  drink  into  the  pockets  of  the  landlords,  pre- 
tending all  the  while  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  those  who  are  thus  to  be 
reduced  to  coarser  food. 

So  much  for  the  law  of  GOD;  so  much  for  the  lien  which,  by  his  ex- 
press word,  the  poor  are  to  have  upon  all  the  land  ;  so  much  for  the 
example  and  the  precept  of  CHRIST  and  his  apostles. 

Come  we  now  to  the  origin  of  civil  society  :  and  here  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  repeat  in  substance  what  I  have  many  times  said  in  other  places  ;  but 
while  it  is  not  plagiarism  for  a  man  to  borrow  from  his  own  writings,  it  is 
necessary  that  I  say  here  what  I  have  said  before,  because  it  is  for  young 
men  that  I  write  :  those  who  have  not  before  read,  in  all  probability,  and 
those  on  whom  the  helpless  p?.rt  of  the  community  must  rely  for  nrotec< 
tion  against,  or  for  delivers  r.'ce  from,  oppression. 
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There  was  a  time  in  England,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  when  there  was  no 
civil  society  ;  when  there  were  no  laws,  except  the  law  of  nature  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  law  of  the  strongest  or  most  cunning1.  GOD  had  given  all 
the  land  to  all  the  people ;  there  were  no  nobility,  and  no  parsons,  and 
no  landowners,  In  process  of  time  the  people  agreed  to  establish  laws 
to  which  all  men  should  submit ;  and  then  arose  what  is  called  property. 
Industry,  labour,  and  ingenuity  soon  obtained  lands  for  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  some  men,  while  others,  less  laborious,  or  less  ingenious,  na- 
turally became  the  working  people  of  those  more  enterprising  individuals. 
A  man  became  possessed  of  land  because  he,  or  his  parents,  or  relations, 
had  bestowed  labour  upon  it ;  he  became  possessed  of  house  because  he 
had  built  it;  he  became  possessed  of  animals  because  he  had  bred  them, 
and  had  worked  to  get  the  food  for  them ;  he  became  possessed  of  goods 
because  he  had  made  them,  or  had  given  the  fruit  of  his  labour  to  have 
them  made.  Thus  all  property  had  its  foundation  in  labour ;  and  this  is 
a  remark  which  I  respectfully  beg  your  lordship  to  keep  in  mind. 

The  law  of  nature  now  ceased ;  it  was  supplanted  by  the  law  of  civil 
society,  which,  in  time,  gave  all  the  land  to  a  comparatively  few  indivi- 
duals ;  forbade  others  to  take  it  from  them,  or  the  fruit  of  it  from  them  ; 
and  it  destines  those  others  to  labour  for  the  proprietors  of  the  land. 
But,  my  lord,  is  it  possible  that  this  new  state  of  things,  created  for  the 
purpose  of  bettering  the  lot  of  the  whole,  would  ever  have  been  adopted, 
or  agreed  to,  by  the  whole,  if  it  had  been  made  a  condition,  that  those 
who  possessed  the  land  shonld  keep  the  fruits  of  it  to  themselves  in  such 
a  way,  as  to  cause  those  who  laboured  upon  it  to  starve,  or  to  exist  on 
food  fit  only  for  brutes  ?  No;  this  is  not  possible  :  and  accordingly  we 
see  that  when  MOSES  distributed  the  land,  and  made  proprietorship  in 
land  ;  when,  he,  under  the  immediate  command  of  God,  created  and  esta- 
blished a  civil  society,  he  retained  a  tenth  part  of  all  the  produce  of  the 
land,  commanding  that,  out  of  that  tenth  part,  the  necessitous  poor 
should  always  be  provided  for ;  that  they  should  know  no  suffering  from 
want ;  and  he  denounced  curses  on  the  heads  of  those  who  should  attempt 
to  withhold  their  share  from  the  poor.  Indeed,  my  lord,  what  is  so  au- 
dacious, what  is  so  brazenly  impudent  as  the  assertion,  that  a  people  have 
not  a  right  to  be  upon,  and  secure  a  living  out  of,  the  land  upon  which 
they  were  born,  and  on  which  they  have  either  laboured  or  do  labour,  or 
are  ready  and  willing  to  labour?  I  could,  with  an  iron  bar,  smite  across 
the  mouth  of  a  hardened  Scotch  quack  ruffian,  who  would  utter  a  denial 
like  this.  Our  catechism  tells  us,  "  to  be  content  in  that  state  of  life, 
into  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  us":  and  that  is  right ;  but  the 
atrociously  impudent  Parson  MALTHUS  tells  us,  and  other  wretches,  equally 
atrocious,  tell  us,  that  we  have  no  right  to  be  at  all,  unless  by  the  consent 
of  those  who  are  called  the  owners  of  the  land. 

Thus  it  was,  then,  according  to  the  law  of  God,  and  thus  it  must  have 
been,  according  to  the  original  law  of  civil  society;  and,  accordingly, 
BLACKSTONE,  the  great  teacher  and  expositor  of  our  laws,  tells  us,  that  a 
permanent  and  legal  provision  for  the  poor,  by  compulsory  assessments, 
is  "  founded  in  the  principles  of  civil  society."  Let  us  now  come,  then, 
to  the  laws  of  our  own  country,  relative  to  this  matter  of  right  to  relief 
by  the  poor. 

The  bawling,  jawing,  half-frantic,  plotting,  intriguing,  restless,  pre- 
sumptuous, empty-skulled,  crack-skulled,  villainous-looking,  false,  doa- 
ble-dealing advocates  for  reducing  the  poor  to  "  coarser  food ,"  and  for 
bringing  down  the  working  people  of  England  to  the  state  of  the  working 
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people  of  Ireland;  these  blasphemers  and  monsters  deny  that  the  poor 
have  any  right  at  all  to  relief;  while  I  assert,  that  they  have  as  good  a 
right,  arid  a  clearer  right,  than  you  have  to  the  possession  of  your  estate ; 
and  now  I  am  going  to  prove  this,  beyond  the  contradiction  of  the  half- 
drunk,  and  half-mad,  the  unprincipled,  the  profligate,  the  audacious 
wretches,  who  deny  this  right. 

Before  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  England,  in  the  time  of 
St.  AUGUSTINE,  there  were  none  of  those  divisions  called  parishes,  which 
word  means  priestship,  which  now  exist  in  the  country.  Before  that  time, 
however,  the  people  were  all  a  sort  of  servants  of  the  great  landowners  ; 
they  were  their  dependents,  in  one  way  or  another;  they  were  held  to  the 
soil,  and  of  necessity  they  were  all  maintained  out  of  the  soil :  every 
baron,  or  other  holder  of  estate,  took  care  of  his  people,  and  there  was  no 
need  of  any  collections  for  the  poor ;  the  inhabitants  of  each  estate  formed 
a  family,  v;ho,  of  necessity,  had  their  living  out  of  the  produce  of  that 
estate  ;  and  who,  like  servants  in  husbandry,  were  kept  in  sickness  and 
in  health. 

When  Christianity  came  to  be  generally  established  in  the  country, 
and  the  division  of  it  into  parishes  took  place,  the  regulations  adopted  by 
the  Christians  in  the  west  of  Europe  found  their  way  to  England  ;  and 
this  regulation  was,  that  the  parson  of  the  parish  should  have  the  tenth  of 
all  the  produce  of  the  parish,  of  every  description  ;  that  a  third  part  of  the 
produce  should  go,  if  so  much  was  wanted,  to  the  relief  of  the  necessitous 
poor ;  that  another  third  should  go  to  the  building,  rebuilding,  and  fur- 
nishing, repairing,  and  ornamenting  the  church  ;  and  that  the  other 
third  part  should  be  considered  as  the  property  of  the  parson  himself. 
This  was  the  law  of  the  church  ;  and  this  law  continued  in  force  for  nine 
hundred  longyears,  during  which  time  arose  the  great  reputation  of  Eng-land, 
as  being  the  happiest  and  finest  in  the  world.  Besides  this  positive  regu- 
lation, however,  the  parsons  were  enjoined,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  apply 
the  whole  of  the  revenues  of  the  living  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  except  that 
part  of  them  which  might  be  wanted  to  sustain  life  in  their  own  persons. 

I  know  that  the  jawing,  bawling  vagabonds,  and  that  the  nasty  old  rigs 
of  women,  whom  to  touch  with  a  pair  of  tongs  would  be  quite  disgusting 
enough  ;  I  know  that  these,  though  some  of  them  call  themselves  lawyers, 
have  the  impudence  and  ignorance  to  deny  that  this  threefold  distribution 
ever  existed  in  England.  It  was  fourfold  in  a  diocese  where  the  bishop 
was  not  otherwise  provided  for,  he  having  a  fourth  ;  but  they  deny,  that 
threefold  or  fourfold  ever  practically  existed  in  England ;  and  the  fact  is  a 
fact  of  importance  in  this  present  discussion. 

In  my  first  letter,  I  laid  this  foundation  of  right  out  of  the  question,  and 
confined  myself  to  the  foundation  afforded  by  the  statute  law  only.  But,  I 
will  now  refer  to  a  law  book ;  to  the  book  that  I  referred  your  lordship  to 
before :  to  Baron  GILBERT'S  Law  of  the  Common  Pleas,  who  has  these 
words  :  "  The  revenues  of  the  church,  consisting  of  various  descriptions 
"  of  tithes,  were  divided  thus  :  one  third  part  was  taken  by  the  priest,  as 
"  his  own  ;  another  third  was  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  ;  and  the 
"other  third  part  to  the  building  and  repairing  of  the  church."  Now, 
my  lord,  is  there  any  one  who  has  ever  been  worthy  of  the  name  of  lawyer, 
and  who  is  not  either  drunk  or  mad,  who  will  deny  that  this  book  which  I 
have  quoted  is  a  book  of  unquestionable  authority  with  all  lawyers  and  all 
judges  ?  There  is  no  lawyer  but  a  half-drunk  and  half-mad  one,  who  will 
deny  this  ;  and  I,  therefore,  assert,  and  have  thus  proved,  that  such  was 
the  law  of  the  church,  and  the  common  law  of  the  land. 
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But,  the  statute  law  comes  to  confirm  this;  comes  incidentally;  but 
comes  with  force  irresistible.  After  the  monasteries  grew  up  and  had  so 
much  power  in  England,  innumerable  patrons  of  living's  gave  the  advow] 
sons  to  the  monasteries,  instead  of  keeping-  them  in  their  own  hands,  or 
leaving  them  to  their  heirs.  The  monasteries,  become  owners  of  the  ad- 
vowsons,  did  not,  in  many  cases,  give  the  livings  to  parish  priests ;  but 
sent  some  one  of  their  own  order  into  each  of  the  livings  to  perform  the  duty, 
leaving  him  the  small  tithes,  and  taking  the  great  tithes  to  themselves. 
The  priest  thus  sent  by  the  monasteries,  was  called  a  vicar,  from  the  Latin 
word  vicarius,  which  means  a  person  deputed,  or  delegated  to  act  in  the 
place  of  another  :  and  from  this  came  the  vicarages  in  England.  Your 
lordship  knows  that  I  know  that  you  know  all  this  as  well  as  I  do  ;  but  you 
will  not  ask  me  why  I  state  it,  because  you  know  very  well  that  the  cracked- 
skull  ed  j a  wing  feelosofers  have  made  it  right  and  fitting  and  necessary, 
that  every  chopstick  in  the  kingdom  should  understand  the  whole  of  this 
matter  well,  in  order  that  the  working  people  may  proceed  rationally  to 
secure  justice  for  themselves. 

In  consequence  of  the  above-described  application  of  the  tithes,  it  fre- 
quently happened  that  the  monasteries  took  away  the  great  tithes,  and  did 
not  leave  the  vicar  enough  for  his  own  sustenance,  the  repairing  of  the 
church,  and  the  relieving  of  the  poor.  In  consequence  of  this,  an  act  was 
passed,  in  the  15.  of  Richard  II.,  to  compel  the  monasteries  to  leave  a 
sufficiency  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  *'  in  aid  of  their  living  and  sustenance 
for  ever."  I  will  quote  the  whole  act,  which  is  quite  complete,  though 
not  so  long  as  those  ot  the  "good  old  king''  and  his  sons ;  and  here  it  is. 

"  ITEM,  Because  divers  damages  and  hinderances  often  times  have  happened, 
and  daily  do  happen,  to  the  parishioners  of  divers  places,  it  is  agreed  and  as- 
sented, That  in  every  licence  from  henceforth  to  be  made  in  the  Chancery,  of  the 
appropriation  of  any  parish  church,  it  shall  be  expressly  contained  and  comprised, 
that  the  diocesan  of  the  place,  upon  the  appropriation  of  such  churches,  shall  or- 
dairi,  according  to  the  value  of  such  churches,  a  convenient  sum  of  money  to  be 
paid  and  distributed  yearly,  of  the  fruits  and  profits  of  the  same  churches,  by 
those  that  shall  have  the  said  churches  in  proper  use,  and  by  their  successors,  TO 

THE    POOR  PARISHIONERS  OF  THE    SAID    CHURCHES,    IN    AID    OF    THKIR,    LIVING 

AND  SUSTENANCE  FOR  EVER  j  and  also  that  the  vicar  be  well  and  sufficiently  en- 
dowed" ^ 

Now,  my  lord,  this  proves  beyond  all  contradiction,  that  the  poor  were 
relieved  out  of  the  tithes.  Another  act,  passed  in  the  4.  year  of  HENRY 
the  Fourth,  enforces  this  act,  and  thus  it  continued,  until  the  event  called 
the  REFORMATION.  And  was  the  right  enfeebled  by  that  event  ?  The  acts 
of  the  27.  and  31.  of  HENRY  the  Eighth,  took  away  the  great  tithes  from 
the  monasteries,  and  abolished  the  monasteries  themselves ;  but  those  acts 
expressly  reserve  the  rights  of  the  poor;  along  with  all  other  rights  aris- 
ing out  of  the  endowments  of  the  monasteries. 

Let  us  come  back,  however,  to  the  parochial  relief.  The  great  tithes 
were  taken  from  the  monasteries  and  given  to  lay-persons,  and  to  clerical 
corporations,  by  these  two  acts  of  HENRY  the  Eighth  ;  but  these  acts  do  not 
in  any  way  repeal,  or  weaken,  the  acts  of  RICHARD  the  Second,  and  of 
HENRY  the  Fourth  ;  nor  were  they  intended  to  do  this  ;  and  though  the 
monasteries  were  suppressed,  the  parochial  relief  to  the  poor  remained 
just  what  it  had  been  before,  for  so  many  ages.  But,  next  came  the  Pro- 
testant work.  The  Protestant  church  was  made  by  the  act  of  the  2,  year 
of  EDWARD  the  Sixth.  That  act,  2  and  3  EDWARD  the  VI.,  chapter  1, 
made  this  Protestant  church  ;  turned  out  the  Catholic  priests,  and  put  in 
the  Protestant  parsons.  Shifted  the  revenues  from  the  Catholic  priests  to 
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the  Protestant  parsons ;  but  said  not  a  word  about  taking  the  tithes  from 
the  poor ;  said  not  a  word  about  repealing  the  act  of  RICHARD  the  Se- 
cond ;  and  no  act  of  Parliament  ever  passed  from  that  day  to  this,  has  ever 
repealed,  directly  or  indirectly;  has  ever  weakened,  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree, even  by  implication ;  and  I  venture  to  assert,  in  the  face  of  all  the 
jawing1,  bawling,  ugly-looking,  wretches,  with  heads  covered  with  mares' 
tails,  that  this  act  is  law  unto  this  day ;  and  if  I  live  to  go  into  my  place 
in  Parliament  again,  I  will  move  a  resolution  for  the  enforcement  of  this 
act,  which  asserts  the  rights  of  the  poor,  and  the  rights  of  the  middle  class 
of  persons,  too,  who  are  now  taxed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  because  the 
aristocracy  keep  the  whole  of  the  tithes  to  themselves. 

This  is  a  subject,  my  lord,  which  you  have  chosen  to  stir  up  ;  it  has  not 
been  of  my  seeking  ;  it  has  been  forced  upon  me ;  and  I  am  resolved,  in 
going  through  my  task,  to  avail  myself  of  every  fact  which  my  mind  can 
suggest,  or  my  information  can  furnish.  We  never  judge  so  justly  as 
when  we  make  the  case  our  own ;  and,  we  will  presently  see  how  this  act 
of  Richard  II.  applies  to  the  affairs  of  your  Lordship  \  It  would  be  cu- 
rious enough  to  see  your  lordship  and  the  poor  in  the  same  boat  together; 
but  we  shall  see  that  in  about  two  minutes  and  a  half.  But,  first,  about 
this  act  of  RICHARD  the  Second  ;  about  its  being  in  force  to  this  hour. 
What  would  you  say  if  I  prove  it,  not  only  to  be  the  law  of  the  land  ;  but 
to  be  acted  upon  as  the  law  of  the  land,  and  decided  upon  as  the  law  of 
the  land,  every  term  in  all  the  courts,  whether  of  law  or  of  equity  ! 

Your  lordship  is  aware,  that  in  divers  cases,  the  tithe-payers  plead  a 
"  modus"  as  a  bar  to  the  claim  of  tithes  by  the  parsons.  These  moduses 
arose  from  arrangements  made  by  the  monasteries  with  persons  who 
owned,  or  occupied  the  parishes,  of  which  they  had  the  appropriation.  In 
short,  the  monasteries  had  robbed  their  livings  by  selling  away,  or  renting 
away,  the  revenues  of  them,  and  they  had  thus  pinched  the  vicar  and  the 
poor.  The  act  that  I  have  just  cited  put  an  end  to  this  species  of  pious 
robbery,  though  it  did  not  expressly  annul  moduses  before  entered  into. 
Scarcely  a  term  has  passed,  since  my  recollection,  without  some  parish  or 
other  being  engaged  in  a  law-suit  with  their  parson  ;  the  parish  pleading 
a  modus,  and  the  parson  challenging  them  to  prove  that  the  modus  ex- 
isted before  the  passing  of  this  act  of  RICHAED  the  Second,  which  act  they 
plead  in  bar  to  the  modus;  and  the  judges  have  long  since  laid  it  down 
as  law,  that  no  modus  is  good  for  anything  that  cannot  be  proved  to  have 
existed  before  the  passing  of  this  act,  and  the  burden  of  proof  of  existence 
shall  lie  with  the  parishioners  !  So  that  here  are  the  parsons  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  aristocracy,  every  day  pleading  this  act  to  enforce  their  own 
claims  on  the  people,  while  they  suffer  this  act  to  be  a  dead  letter  with 
regard  to  a  provision  for  the  poor.  If  ever  there  were  anything  more 
shameful  than  this  ;  a  more  daring  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  people 
on  the  part  of  the  great;  if  ever  there  were  anything  more  brazenly  im- 
pudent than  this,  while  the  poor  are  accused  of  swallowing  up  your  es- 
tates, it  has,  at  any  rate,  never  come  to  my  knowledge. 

Very  well,  then,  my  lord,  this  not  only  was  the  law,  but  it  is  the  law; 
and  if  I  live  to  the  next  meeting-  of  Parliament,  we  will  know  why  it  is  all 
alive  for  the  aristocracy,  and  all  vigour,  like  my  Lord  GREY  and  STURGES 
BOURNE,  and  the  Bishop  of  LONDON  ;  why  it  is  all  alive  for  you  and  your 
brother,  the  rector  of  PtwstiY,  and  prebendary  of  SALISBURY;  and  why 
it  is  dead  as  a  door-nail  for  the  poor  and  the  people  of  PEWSEY  ;  why  it 
is  all  alive  for  Lords  GUILDFORD  and  WALSINGHAM,  and  why  it  is 
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as  dead  as  RICHARD  the  Second  himself,  for  the  miserable  incumbents  of 
the  parishes  of  ALDERSHOT,  BENTLEY,  FARNHAM,  TONGHAM,  SEAL,  EL- 
STEAD,  FRENSHAM,  all  clustered  together  within  a  few  miles  of  the  spot 
where  I  was  last  Tuesday,  while  the  miserable  incumbents  have  not,  on 
an  average,  an  income  equal  to  that  of  a  journeyman  carpenter,  while 
the  act  of  RICHARD,  which  the  aristocracy  and  the  big  parsons  plead  every 
day  for  their  own  advantage,  says,  that  "  the  vicar  shall  be  well  and  suf- 
ficiently endowed,"  notwithstanding  any  appropriation  of  the  benefice. 
Here  are  seven  appropriations,  all  in  a  lump,  by  which  the  big  pluralist 
clerical  appropriators,  take  away  thousands  a  year,  while  the  seven  vicars 
are  left  to  starve  !  And  this  is  "  law,"  is  it  ?  And  now  the  aristocracy 
are  going  to  take  a  dip  at  the  labourers'  wages,  and  the  Scotch  vagabonds 
are  going  to  accustom  them  to  "  coarser  food,"  are  they  ? 

But,  let  us  come  back  to  PEWSEY,  of  which  you  are  the  patron,  and  of 
which  your  brother  is  the  rector,  having  there  a  good  parsonage-house, 
garden,  and  glebe,  and  tithes,  I  should  suppose,  to  the  amount  of  a  thou- 
sand a  year,  or  more  :  it  is  a  large  parish,  and  must  be  a  parish  of  great 
produce,  the  meadows,  fields,  and  downs,  all  being  very  fine.  Bear  in 
mind,  may  it  please  you,  my  lord,  that  the  act  of  RICHARD  the  Second,  is  in 
full  force  ;  and  then,  let  me  ask  you,  what  right  you  have  to  give  all  the 
tithes  of  PEWSEY  to  your  brother  ;  and  what  right  he  has  to  take  them  even 
if  given  by  you  ?  A  third  part  of  them  belong  to  the  poor.  There  is  no 
law  which  has  given  it  to  your  brother.  There  are  laws  to  make  the  peo- 
ple of  PEWSEY  keep  the  church  in  repair.  This  injustice  is  inflicted  by 
law ;  but  there  is  no  law,  nor  the  semblance  of  law,  for  authorizing  your 
brother  to  eat  the  portion  of  the  poor  of  PEWSEY.  Whose  portion  he 
eats  as  prebendary  of  SALISBURY,  I  know  not :  he  takes  a  snack,  perhaps, 
of  what  ought  to  go  to  the  endowment  of  vicarages,  agreeably  to  the  act 
of  RICHARD  the  Second  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  he  eats  the  portion  of  the 
poor  of  PEWSEY. 

Better,  my  lord,  not  to  have  levelled  parson  LOWE'S  example  against 
the  working  people  of  England  and  Wales.  There  were  troubles  enough 
without  it.  The  aristocracy  had  quite  enough  to  do  without  making  this 
uncalled  for  stir.  It  was  a  sleeping  lion  ;  belter  not  have  roused  him. 
The  English  have  always  been  famous  for  long  and  silent  suffering,  and 
equally  for  obstinate  perseverance  in  pursuit  of  their  rights,  when  once 
they  have  been  aroused  to  action.  For  my  part,  I  am  determined  to  fight 
this  question  inch  by  inch;  and  I  will  not  so  libel  my  country  as  to  sup- 
pose that  my  efforts  will  not  succeed  in  the  end.  It  is  impossible  for  me 
to  be  patient  or  good-tempered  with  the  great  workhouses,  the  coarser 
food,  the  workhouse  dresses,  the  separation  of  man  from  wife,  and  of  pa- 
rents from  children ;  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  good-tempered  with 
these  before  my  eyes ;  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  good-tempered  while 
I  hear  the  Scotch  crew  eulogizing  the  system  that  produces  bare  legs  and 
bare  feet,  and  beggars  with  badges  on  their  shoulders,  and  licenses  to  beg 
in  their  pocket.  Six  months  ago  I  would  have  said,  that  the  man  was  a 
liar,  who  should  have  asserted  me  to  be  capable  of  addressing  any  words 
to  your  lordship,  not  breathing  the  profoundest  and  most  sincere  respect; 
but,  when  I  hear  the  Lord  Chancellor  move  the  second  reading  of  a  bill, 
and  accompanying  that  motion  with  a  declaration  that  there  ought  to  be 
no  legal  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor  ;  declare  unblushingly,  in  the 
face  of  all  the  laws  of  the  land,  that  the  poor  have  no  legal  right  to  relief; 
stigmatize  the  unfortunate  labourers  as  sturdy  vagabonds ;  and  deny  every 
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principle  inculcated  by  MOSES,  by  the  apostles,  and  by  our  Saviour  him- 
self, as  far  as  these  principles  relate  to  provisions  for  the  poor ;  when  I  see 
you  the  forwardest  in  supporting  this  bil!,  and,  by  fair  implication,  upon 
these  grounds,  I  must  be  excused,  if  I  seem  wanting-  in  that  feeling  of  re- 
spect towards  your  lordship,  to  entertain  which  was  one  of  the  great 
pleasures  of  my  life. 

Let  me  now  come  to  the  law  as  it  stood  before  this  Scotch  scheme  was 
adopted  ;  I  mean  to  the  celebrated  act  of  the  43rd  year  of  the  reign  of 
ELIZABETH,  which  had  become  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  We  have  seen  that,  though  the  monasteries 
were  suppressed  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  the  remainder  of  the  plunder 
consummated  by  Edward  the  Sixth  ;  and  though  Protestant  parsons  had 
succeeded  Catholic  priests,  all  the  rights  of  the  poor  still  remained  in 
law ;  the  aristocracy,  however,  who  had  got  the  plunder  of  the  church 
into  their  hands,  very  soon  began  to  disregard  all  the  rights  of  the  poor. 
Old  BESS  was  something  like  the  GREY  ministry:  she  was  always  upon  a 
ticklish  tenure.  Had  her  title  been  good  and  unquestionable  ;  had  there 
been  no  Pope  for  her  to  fight,  she  would  pretty  soon  have  scourged  the 
holders  of  abbey-lands,  and  of  livings,  into  a  performance  of  their  duty 
towards  the  poor ;  but  as  the  vigour  of  Lord  GREY  showed  itself  only 
with  regard  to  the  chopsticks  of  Hampshire,  of  Wiltshire,  of  Berkshire, 
and  the  labourers  of  Dorsetshire,  so  old  BESS'S  vigour  showed  itself  only  in 
her  gallant  imprisoning,  fining,  tormenting,  and  racking,  the  beaten- 
down  Catholics.  She  did  not  dare  to  attempt  to  compel  the  plundering 
aristocracy  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  their  grants,  and  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor.  She  made  several  attempts  to  get  provision 
for  the  poor  by  legislative  measures  inculcating  alms-giving,  and  providing 
for  the  collection  of  alms ;  resorting  to  hanging  and  martial  law  now- 
and-then  all  the  while.  But,  bad  as  hanging  and  martial-law  were,  the 
people  preferred,  as  I  trust  in  .God  they  always  will,  death  to  starvation 
inch  by  inch  ;  and  at  last,  in  the  43rd  year  of  her  reign,  she  came  to  a 
compromise  with  the  inexorable  plunderers,  and  wisely  passed  the  act  of 
that  year,  which  is  now  to  be  virtually  demolished. 

This  act  was  not  just  towards  the  people  in  general  by  any  means.  By 
this  act  all  the  people  of  any  substance  were  made  to  contribute  towards 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  when  the  relief  ought  to  have  been  furnished  solely 
by  the  possessors  of  the  abbey-lands  and  the  livings.  However,  as  the 
act  made  effectual  legal  and  certain  provision  for  the  poor,  it  gave  the 
poor  a  compensation  for  what  they  had  lost  by  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries,  and  by  the  transfer  of  the  livings  into  Protestant  bands.  And 
all  .was  well,  all  became  pretty  well  settled,  the  bloody  deeds  of  BESS  were 
forgotten  after  her  death,  and  the  English  nation  became  again  happy; 
the  people  being,  as  their  forefathers  had  been,  well  fed  and  well  ciad[ 
and  secure  from  want  in  old  age,  or  in  sickness,  or  in  want  of  employ- 
ment. A  system  of  taxation  and  of  funding,  beginning  with  WILLIAM 
the  Third,  and  just  now  brought  to  perfection,  has  demolished  nine- 
tenths  of  the  ancient  families  of  the  kingdom,  and  now  threatens  to  swal- 
low up  the  rest.  The  owners  of  that  rest  not  daring  to  look  at  the  fund- 
holders  or  the  dead  weight,  and  unable  to  dispense  with  an  army  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  have  been  advised  by  a  band  of  Scotch  quacks, 
who  appear  to  be  half-drunk  and  half-mad  at  the  same  time,  to  make  the 
working  people  of  England  live  upon  coarser  food ;  to  make  the  farmers 
lower  their  wages,  and  to  give  the  saving-  to  the  landlords ;  to  this  end 
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they  advise  an  abrogation  of  the  act  of  ELIZABETH  ;  they  advise  a  rescind- 
ing- of  the  compensation  made  by  that  act ;  they  leave  the  people  to  sink 
down  into  beggarly  slaves ;  or  to  revive,  to  assert,  to  demand,  to  insist 
upon,  their  right  to  relief  from  the  abbey-lands,  and  the  tithes. 

Thus,  my  lord,  I  close  this  letter,  satisfied  that  I  have  left  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  any  man  that  shall  read  it,  that,  though  your  right  to  your 
estate  is  good  and  undoubted,  the  title  of  the  necessitous  poor  to  relief 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  that  estate  is  still,  if  possible,  more  unquestionable 
than  your  title  to  the  estate  itself.  I  do  not  desire  to  be  compelled  to 
agitate  such  a  subject,  but  if  Mother  MARTINEAU  push  on,  and  with  such 
a  crowd  of  supporters  at  her  back ;  if  the  big  workhouses  arise,  and  the 
workhouse  dresses  be  in  the  hands  of  the  tailor ;  if  the  "  burgoo"  and  the 
"  soioens,"  and  the  potatoes  and  sea- weed  ;  if  I  see  these  in  a  state  of  pre- 
paration for  the  mouths  of  my  laborious  neighbours,  agitate  the  subject  I 
will;  and  not  the  least  in  despair  of  triumphing  in  the  end,  especially 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  President  JACKSON  and  the  one-pound  notes 
and  legal  tender.  "  Poh  !  for  your  vigour  !"  I  used  to  say  to  Lord  GREY. 
Show  your  vigour  towards  the  landholders,  and  then  I  will  applaud  you. 
Better  pay  your  debt  in  gold  of  full  tale,  and  of  full  weight  and  fineness  ; 
better  do  that,  than  talk  of  your  vigour,  in  Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  and 
Berkshire.  So  I  say  now,  my  lord  :  pay  the  debt  in  full  tale,  and  in  gold, 
and  then  build  your  workhouses. 

In  my  next  Letter  I  mean  to  discuss  the  propositions  of  your  Scotch 
Mentor,  relative  to  referring  the  people  to  the  law  of  nature ;  and  rela- 
tive to  that  law  dictating  to  parents  and  relations  to  maintain  their  own 
kindred  without  sending  them  to  the  poor- book  :  you  have  stirred  the 
matter  up,  and  we  will  ransack  every  part  of  it  before  we  have  done. 

I  am, 

Your  lordship's  most  obedient 
And  most  humble  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 


TO    LORD   RADNOR, 

ON  HIS  REPORTED  SPEECH,    IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  ON  THE 
21.  JULY,  ON  THE  NEW  POOR-LAW  SCHEME. 


(Political  Register,  October,  1834.) 


LETTER  IV. 

Evergreen  Lodge,  Cork,  l'2tk  October,  1834. 
MY  LORD, 

I  AM  now  to  speak  to  you  on  the  subject  of  that  "  LAW  OF  NATURE," 
to  which  your  grave  aad  sober  and  sensible  Scotch  Mentor  appealed  (in 
justification  of  this  project)  from  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  revealed  law 
of  God.  The  "  LAW  OF  NATURE"  is,  in  fact,  no  law  at  all.  It  means  a 
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state  of  things,  in  which  every  man  has  a  right  to  take  and  use  that 
which  he  can  get  into  his  possession,  if  he  have  need  of  that  thing-. 
Nature ;  man's  nature,  teaches  him  (unless  his  nature  be  perverted  and 
vicious)  not  to  kill  other  people  ;  not  to  cut  them,  or  bite  them,  or  be  in 
any  way  cruel  to  them  ;  it  forbids  him  to  eat  that  which  others  have 
earned,  unless  he  cannot  sustain  life  without  it ;  but,  it  supposes  no 
restraint  at  all  on  any  man,  other  than  those  restraints  which  are  im- 
posed by  the  dictates  of  nature  herself.  It  is  a  very  curious  affair,  that 
this  "  law  of  nature"  is  cooked  up  for  the  purpose  of  denying  the  right 
of  relief  to  the  poor ;  is  cooked  up  by  the  barbarous  and  nasty  MAL- 
THUS,  and  by  his  disciples  ;  is  pleaded  in  bar  of  the  express-law  of  God,  and 
the  express  law  of  the  land,  for  this  savage  purpose  ;  but  is  held  in  abhor- 
rence ;  is  held  to  be  even  legally  seditious,  when  pleaded  by  poor  men,  in 
bar  of  the  rights  of  property.  Poor  SPENCE  was  imprisoned  two  years  ; 
and  EVANS  was  tried  for  high  treason,  for  no  other  offence  than  that  of 
asserting,  that  all  the  lands  belonged  to  all  the  people  at  large,  and 
that  the  people  ought  not  to  take  them  into  their  possession ;  and,  whe- 
ther your  Lordship  recollects  the  fact  or  not,  it  is  the  fact,  that  one  of 
the  express  grounds  for  passing  the  gagging  and  the  dungeoning  bill  of 
1817,  was,  that  the  "  PRETENDED  REFORMERS"  (which  was  a  lie,  however) ; 
that  the  "pretended  reformers  asserted,  that  the  land  was  the  people's 
farm"  •  and  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
Lords,  who  proposed  the  passing  of  the  power  of  imprisonment,  the  gag- 
ging, and  the  dungeon  bills ;  the  bills  that  enabled  SJDMOUTH  and  CAS- 
TLEREAGH  to  cram  the  dungeons  with  men  that  had  committed  no  crime ; 
the  bills  that  drove  me  across  the  Atlantic,  whence,  with  my  long  arm,  I 
so  belaboured  the  greedy  and  savage  boroughmongers. 

Yet  suppose  the  charge  against  the  reformers  to  have  been  true, 
instead  of  being  a  scoundrelly  lie ;  suppose  the  allegation  to  have  been 
true,  what  more  did  it  amount  to  than  that  we  pleaded  the  LAW  OF  NA- 
TURE against  the  law  of  the  land  ;  that  we  pleaded,  "  that  the  land  was 
the  people's  farm"  ;  that  we  denied  proprietorship  in  the  land  to  all  men  : 
supposing  this  to  have  been  true,  instead  of  being,  as  it  was,  a  scoun- 
drelly lie ;  what  did  we  do  more  than  your  steady,  sober-minded,  and 
humane  Scotch  guide  now  does  ?  He  pleads  the  "law  of  nature"  (and 
we  shall  presently  see  with  what  object  he  pleads  it)  against  the  law  of 
the  land ;  and,  what,  I  say,  did  we  do  more,  even  if  the  lying  allegation 
against  us  had  been  true  ? 

The  charge  was,  that  we  said,  in  so  many  words,  "  that  the  land  was 
the  people's  farm"  ;  and,  my  Lord,  is  your  park,  or  are  your  farms,  yours, 
any^more  than  they  are  ours  ?  Did  NATURE  give  them  to  you  ?  Is  your 
BODY  part  and  parcel  of  them  ?  Have  the  ELEMENTS  combined  to  say, 
that  no  one  shall  share  in  them  but  yourself  ?  Oh,  no  !  Your  estate  is 
no  more  yours  than  it  is  that  of  the  poorest  man  that  toils  upon  it ;  by 
NATURE  it  is  no  more  yours  than  it  is  his  ;  there  is  no  express  law  of  God 
to  give  it  you  ;  and  you  have  not  a  shadow  of  right  to  the  possession  of 
it,  if  you  appeal  to  the  LAW  OF  NATURE  against  the  law  of  the  land. 

You  have  no  strength  to  secure  the  exclusive  possession  of  it ;  nature 
has  given  you  no  means  of  compelling  any  one  to  give  you  a  farthing 
for  any  part  of  it :  you  live  at  your  ease,  and  without  toil ;  you  fare 
sumptuously,  in  consequence  of  being  able  to  draw  from  the  estate  that 
which  is  earned  upon  it  by  others :  you  do  not  make  a  single  kear  of 
wheat  to  come,  nor  a  blade  of  grass  :  were  there  no  law  of  the  land ; 
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were  there  no  constable,  justice  of  the  peace,  jailer,  judge,  and  hangman, 
you  would  have  no  more  out  of  the  produce  of  that  estate,  than  that 
which  came  out  of  it  by  your  bodily  labour ;  and  that  is  all  that  you 
would  be  entitled  to.  It  is  very  right ;  and,  if  it  were  necessary,  I  could 
show,  that  it  is  very  useful  and  beneficial  to  a  people  at  large,  that  there 
should  be  a  certain  portion  of  the  kingdom  parcelled  out  in  large 
estates  ;  and  that  there  should  be  constables,  jailers,  judges,  and  hang- 
men, to  keep  the  owners  of  estates  in  quiet  possession  of  them :  but, 
then,  they  must  cast  aside  appeals  to  the  "  law  of  nature,"  and  take 
away  the  argument  of  your  Scotch  guide ;  his  best  argument  for  Jthe 
passing  of  this  bill. 

His  assertion  was  this ;  that  all  legal   relief  to  the   necessitous  was 
wrong,  was  an  evil ;  and  that  even  all  that  which  was  called  charity  ; 
benevolence,  as  it  was  called  ;  that  even  these  were  evils ;   because  they 
either  tended  to  make  the  parties  receiving  relief,  idle,  negligent  impro- 
vident ;  or,  in  case  of  the  parties  being  really  objects  of  deep  compas- 
sion, they  prevented  the  parents  and  kindred  of  the  poor  and  indigent 
from  obeying  THE  LA  W  OF  NA  TURE,  and  giving  the  relief  that 
ivas  wanted.     He  is  reported  to  have  said,  that   "  when  he  came  to  the 
"  third  species  of  charity,  that  which  went  to  support  the  aged  and  infirm, 
"  he  would  say,  that  it  wasagamst  all  sound  principles."     CHADWICK, 
who  is  to  he  the  Secretary  to  this  Board,  and  whom  you  applaud  to  the 
skies,  by  implication  at  least,  speaks  thus  of  a  proper  officer,  to  manage 
the  poor ;  he  says,  that   this  proper  officer  must  be  tc  a  man  of  remark - 
'  able  intelligence,  remarkable  activity,  remarkable  firmness,    and  of 
'  remarkable  disinterestedness,  ready  to  sacrifice  himself  to  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty;  a  man  of  great  penetration,  of  great  firmness,  that 
will  refuse  to  relieve  the  real  indigent,  regardless  of  popularity  ;  ready 
in  the  performance  of  a  thankless  duty  to  incur  the  curses  of  the  pro- 
fligate, the  censures  of  the  sentimental,  and  the  enmity  of  the  power- 
ful, he  must  be  a  man  not  of  narrow   sympathies,  governed  by  the 
appearances  of  misery  before  him,  whether  those  appearances  be  real 
or  assumed." 

Now,  this  is  the  doctrine  upon  which  your  Lordship  has  supported  this 
bill,  according  to  the  report  given  of  your  speech.  It  would  be  insince- 
rity of  which  you  are  not  capable  ;  and  it  would  be  the  excess  of  foolish- 
ness besides,  to  pretend  that  you  supported  the  bill  upon  principles  other 
than  these.  You  supported  the  bill  after  the  hatcher  and  mover  of  it  had 
laid  down  these  principles  as  having  guided  him  in  the  framing  of  the  bill. 
You  are  incapable  of  attempting  to  shuffle  ;  but  the  most  shuffling  and 
tricky  fellow  that  ever  sponged  a  living  out  of  the  taxes  would  not  get 
out  of  this  conclusion.  Well,  then,  these  principles  you  make  your 
own :  the  words  were  spoken  by  BROUGHAM,  and  written  by  CHADWICK, 
the  penny-a-line  reporter;  but  they  become  your  words,  if  the  report  of 
your  speech  be  correct;  and  you  are  for  an  appeal  to  the  law  of  nature, 
and  for  putting  the  poor  under  the  hard-hearted  wretch  described  by 
CHADWICK. 

It  is  NATURE'S  law  that  parents  and  children,  and  brethren  and  kindred, 
should  take  care  of  one  another,  and  relieve  one  another's  distresses ; 
share  with  one  another  the  last  farthing  and  the  last  bit  of  bread.  This 
is  NATURE'S  law,  and  GOD'S  law  too ;  and  your  Lordship  remembers  well 
what  the  apostle  says,  that  "he  that  neglects  his  own  kindred  is  worse 
than  a  heathen,"  In  accordance  with  this  law  of  nature  and  law  of  God 
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has  been  the  law  of  the  land,  until  the  day  on  which  you  passed  this 
Poor-law  Bill.  The  law  of  ELIZABETH,  in  making1  a  legal  and  certain  pro- 
vision for  the  destitute,  took  care  to  provide  that  the  fathers,  the  mothers, 
the  grandfathers,  and  the  grandmothers,  should  relieve  the  necessities  of 
the  children  and  the  grandchildren,  if  able  to  do  it ;  and  that  the  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren,  vif  able  to  do  it,  should  relieve  the  necessities  of 
their  fathers,  mothers,  grandfathers,  and  grandmothers.  But  do  you 
not  know  ?  Yes,  you  know  it  well ;  whatever  plea  of  ignorance  the 
Scotch  projectors  may  have,  you  have  no  plea  of  ignorance  on  this  score, 
my  Lord  :  you  know  well  that  it  every  day  occurs  that  persons  are  found 
in  a  state  of  the  utmost  destitution,  having  neither  parent  nor  child,  nor 
any  relation  in  the  whole  world,  able  to  afford  them  the  smallest  degree 
of  relief;  and  you  know  besides,  that  the  working  people,  aye,  and  many 
tradesmen  and  farmers  too,  have  been  brought  intp  this  state,  not  by  any 
offences,  or  negligences,  or  bad  conduct  of  their  own ;  but  by  having 
their  earnings  taken  from  them  by  taxes  laid  on  by  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament ;  and  which  taxes,  as  far  as  they  operate  upon  the  working 
people,  were  kept  on  to  the  last  panny,  at  the  time  when  you  were  pass- 
ing this  bill. 

But,  my  Lord,  is  shame  completely  banished  from  this  world  ?  Is  there 
no  such  thing  left  appertaining  to  human  nature  ?  My  Lord,  I  have  no 
pleasure  in  ripping  up  these  things.  I  have  no  desire  to  stir  up  the 
boiling  rage  of  the  working  people  ;  but  hearing  you  ;  I  would  not  have 
minded  what  was  said  by  BROUGHAM  or  GREY,  nor  by  any  such  people ; 
but  when  I  hear  you  support  and  praise  a  project,  founded  upon  an  asser  - 
tion  that  the  industrious  classes  of  this  country  disregard  the  precepts  of 
nature  and  the  commands  of  God,  by  leaving  their  kindred  to  starve ; 
when  I  hear  you  doing  this ;  when  I  see  a  reported  speech  of  yours  sanc- 
tioning this  horrible  libel  on  this  good  and  kind  and  just  working  people, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  asking  your  Lordship  to  look  at  the  conduct 
of  those ;  to  look  at  the  conduct  of  the  aristocracy,  and  see  how  they 
act  as  to  this  matter ;  to  look  at  the  millions  ;  I  deliberately  say  millions, 
which  they  swallow  up  every  year,  in  pensions,  in  sinecures,  in  allowances, 
in  grants  ;  to  look  at  the  fifteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  given  to  the 
poorer  clergy  during  the  Regency  of  George  the  Fourth  ;  given  to  relieve 
the  poor  clergy,  while  the  rich  clergy  took  away  the  endowments  which 
the  poor  clergy  ought  to  have  had.  And  do  the  relations  of  your  Lord- 
ship receive  nothing  in  this  way?  Yet  you  are  of  ability  to  relieve  them. 
The  "  law  of  nature,"  and  the  command  of  God  bid  you  relieve  them. 
How  many  peers  are  there,  and  how  many  members  of  the  other  House, 
who,  1>y  themselves  or  by  their  relations,  do  not  receive  relief  of  some 
sort  or  other,  out  of  the  taxes  paid,  and  in  great  part  paid  by  the  labour- 
ing people  ?  What  becomes  of  BROUGHAM'S  LAW  OF  NATURE  here  ? 
The  "  taw  of  nature"  bids  me  provide,  if  I  be  able,  for  my  own  kindred; 
but  the  "  law  of  nature"  does  not  bid  me  provide  for  the  relations  of 
the  nobility  ;  and  as  to  the  commands  of  God,  they  forbid  me  to  keep 
silence,  while  I  see  the  relations  of  the  rich  pampered  up  and  kept  in 
luxury  out  of  the  fruit  of  the  labour  of  the  poor. 

I  never  yet  heard  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  an  apology  for  tax- 
ing the  food  and  the  drink  of  the  working  people,  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  the  means  of  feeding  and  clothing,  and  keeping  in  the  style  of 
gentlefolks,  the  brothers  and  sisters,  and  uncles  and  aunts,  and  cousins, 
of  lords,  or  other  mon  of  great  estate.  I  never  heard  anything 
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worthy  of  the  name  of  an  apology  for  this  ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  some  one  attempt  it ;  at  any  rate  apologized  for,  and  justified  too, 
it  speedily  must  be ;  or  we  must  hear  the  open  declaration,  that  you  will 
continue  to  do  it  BECAUSE  YOU  HAVE  THE  POWER  !  And  indeed 
we  are  little  short  of  hearing-  this  declaration  now ;  but  we  must  have  it 
out,  plain  and  entire :  this  Poor-law  Bill  gives  [the  people  the  challenge, 
and  stirs  up  all  rights  and  all  claims  to  their  very  foundation. 

You  charge  the  industrious  classes  with  an  abandonment  of  the  Chris- 
tian duty  ;  the  duty  imposed  by  the  law  of  nature  also.  Stop  here 
while  I  think  of  it.  Did  the  "  law  of  nature"  give  to  the  nasty  and 
greedy  parson  MALTHUS  his  PENSION  ?  He  told  us,  that  a  law 
ought  to  be  passed  to  refuse  relief  to  all  poor  persons  whatsoever 
who  should  marry  after  a  certain  day,  to  them  and  their  children.  He 
told  us  that  for  such  persons  "  there  ivas  no  seat  at  nature's  board." 
Monster !  Did  nature  bid  him,  then,  have  a  pension  of  a  hundred 
pounds  a  year  for  doing  nothing;  and  that  pension,  too,  wrung  from  the 
sweat  of  the  labouring  people  ?  God  is  just,  but  if  there  were  not 
punishment  to  fall  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  have  the  blasphemy  to 
hold  principles  like  these,  or  to  support  principles  like  these,  God  would 
not  be  just ;  but  he  is  just,  and  justice  he  will  inflict  upon  these  persons  ; 
these  audacious  contemners  of  his  law,  these  profligate  blasphemers. 
The  nasty  MALTHUS  says,  that  a  man  who  shall  marry  and  be  in  want, 
after  notice  given  him,  '•  has  no  claim  upon  society  for  the  smallest 
portion  of  relief."  '  Impudent  parson  !  What  claim  had  he  ?  And 
what  claim  have  the  swarms  who  are  upon  the  pension  list,  upon  the 
sinecure  list,  and  upon  the  dead-weight  list ;  and  all  the  lists  that  swallow 
up  the  earnings  of  the  working  people  ?  And  is  impudence  to  prevail 
for  ever  ?  Is  it  ahvays  to  be  thus  ?  Are  we  always  to  be  told  that 
Englishmen  were  born  to  be  slaves  ;  and  that  their  food  is  not  COARSE 
enough  yet?  No;  it  is  not  always  to  be  thus  ;  a  day  of  justice  must 
come,  and  will  come  ;  a  day  of  judgment  it  will  be,  to  those  who 
plead  the  law  of  nature  for  giving  pensions  to  the  rich,  and  for  not 
giving  relief  to  the  poor. 

When  I  stopped  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  paragraph  I  was  about 
to  notice  the  audacity  of  charging  the  industrious  classes  of  this  country 
with  an  abandonment  of  the  duty  of  relieving  their  own  kindred,  as  im- 
posed by  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law  of  God.  And  this  is  a  foul 
charge,  a  base  charge,  an  audaciously  lying  charge.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens amongst  the  industrious  classes,  that  parents  and  grandparents 
have  children  and  grandchildren  in  a  state  of  great  indigence  requiring 
relief:  it  as  frequently  happens,  that  children  and  grandchildren  possess 
the  means  of  relieving  parents  and  grandparents  who  are  in  a  state  of 
indigence.  The  law  of  ELIZABETH  requires  that  these  persons  of  sub- 
stance shall  perform  these  duties,  and  that  the  indigent  persons  shall  not 
be  thrown  upon  the  parish.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  one  single  parish  in 
the  whole  kingdom  which  does  not  contain  certain  persons  who  must 
either  die  or  be  relieved  by  the  parish,  if  they  were  not  relieved  by  their 
kindred  ;  and  yet  how  few,  my  God  !  how  few  are  the  instances  in  which 
it  is  found  necessary  for  parish  officers  to  resort  to  the  law  on  this  score  ! 
It  is  a  thing  that  we  hardly  ever  hear  of  amongst  all  the  thousands  of 
the  parishes,  and  all  the  millions  of  the  industrious  classes  ;  and  mind, 
it  is  a  thing  which  the  parish  officers  never  neglect ;  and  which  they 
never  neglect,  nor  the  magistrates  either,  to  perform  in  the  strictest  pos- 
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sihle  manner.  Indeed  they  sometimes  perform  it  in  a  manner  so  strict 
as  to  stand  in  no  need  of  the  example  of  Parson  LOWE,  or  the  pre- 
cepts of  CHADWICK,  as  I  now  shall  show  by  an  instance  which  I 
shall  lay  before  your  Lordship. 

At  TICEHURST,  in  Sussex,  an  old  man,  upwards  of  eighty,  I  believe, 
who  had  had  a  son,  who  died  and  left  behind  him  three  children,  two 
boys  and  a  girl.  The  mother  was  dead,  too,  I  believe  ;  but  the  children 
stood  in  need  of  employment,  or  of  parish  relief.  The  boys,  and  I  think 
the  girl  too,  were  constantly  employed  by  the  farmers  of  the  parish,  but 
not  earning  a  sufficiency,  or  rather,  not  receiving  a  sufficiency  in  the 
shape  of  wages  to  maintain  them,  they  were  got  into  the  poor-book;  and 
after  a  good  while,  the  parish  officers  brought  in  a  bill  to  the  grandfather 
of  all  the  disbursements  that  they  had  given  out  of  the  poor-book  to  the 
children ;  and  he,  refusing  to  pay,  was  summoned  before  the  magistrates, 
who  decided  that  he  should  pay.  This  poor  man,  who  had  nothing  but 
his  labour  to  depend  upon  all  his  life,  and  who  had  been  so  industrious, 
so  sober,  and  so  frugal,  as  to  have  brought  up  ten  children  without  going 
to  the  parish  for  assistance  in  any  way  whatever,  when  he  told  the  magi- 
strates that  all  he  possessed  in  the  world  were  two  miserable  tenements, 
worth  fifteen  pounds  a  year,  was  told  that  he  might  sell  those  tenements  ! 
and  thus  be  left,  between  eighty  and  ninety,  to  come  to  the  workhouse  at 
last.  Things  were  in  this  state  when  the  man  made  his  complaint  to  me. 
How  it  ended  I  do  not  know,  but  the  case,  as  far  as  I  have  knowledge  of 
it,  is  enough  :  and,  my  Lord,  when  a  lord,  or  a  squire,  or  a  dignified 
parson,  comes  to  cram  his  relations  into  the  pension-list,  why  is  he  net 
summoned  before  magistrates,  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  maintain 
them  out  of  his  substance,  by  sale  of  his  estate  if  he  be  otherwise  desti- 
tute of  means?  And,  again  I  say,  shall  we  never  see  a  day  of  justice  ; 
and  while  men  of  great  estate  are  thus  swallowing  up  the  earnings  of  the 
poor  in  order  to  give  relief  to  their  relations,  shall  the  poor  be  thus 
compelled  to  maintain  their  own  relations  out  of  the  fruit  of  their  own 
earnings  ?  It  is  useless  to  talk  about  the  matter  any  more  ;  this  Poor-law 
Bill  has  laid  all  bare  ;  has  ripped  up  every  thing,  and  has  given  us  but  this 
one  choice  :  JUSTICE  to  the  industrious  classes  by  one  means  or  another. 

The  law  of  primogeniture  has  long  been  detested  by  a  large  part  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  My  constituents  proposed  to  make  it  a  point 
with  me  that  I  should  endeavour  to  cause  the  abolition  of  that  law,  to 
which  proposition  I  did  not  assent ;  because  while  an  abolition  of  that 
law  would  set  at  nought  the  succession  to  the  crown,  I  could  see,  as  I 
told  my  constituents,  no  harm  that  this  law  could  DO  THEM,  if  the  House 
of  Commons  did  its  duty.  Their  opinion  was,  that  it  was  this  law,  giv- 
ing all  the  estate  to  one  child,  and  leaving  the  rest  with  nothing,  which 
threw  that  rest,  with  hungry  jaws  and  naked  backs,  to  be  fed  and  clad  out 
of  the  labour  of  the  people  ;  that  it  tended  to  create  unnecessary  offices  ; 
military  and  naval  academies;  that  it  gave  us  two  hundred  and  fifty 
admirals,  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  generals,  when  a  dozen  of  each 
would  be  more  than  enough ;  that  it  ruined  the  colonies  by  heaping  on 
them  the  sons  and  the  dependents  of  the  great;  that  it  heaped  livings  in 
the  church  on  the  nobility  and  their  relations,  while  it  left  the  working 
clergy  to  starve,  as  in  the  case  of  your  Lordship's  brother,  that  I  men- 
tioned before  in  my  last  letter,  who  has  a  great  living  and  a  prebend, 
while  there  are  thousands  of  parsons,  even  incumbents,  who  have  not 
each  a  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  while  taxes  are  sweated  out  of  the 
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people  to  be  given  to  these  poor  incumbents.  And,  in  short,  that  the 
country  was  devoured  in  consequence  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  higher 
clergy,  causing  their  endless  litters  to  be  kept  in  food  and  raiment,  pur- 
chased by  the  earnings  of  the  people. 

This  was  all  very  true ;  and  my  answer  was,  that  if  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture could  not  exist  unaccompanied  with  these  things,  I  would  call  in 
the  devil  to  assist  me  to  destroy  it,  if  I  could  not  destroy  it  without  his 
assistance ;  but  that  this  was  not  the  fact :  the  law  of  primogeniture  could 
exist,  and  has  existed  for  centuries,  without  these  monstrous  encroach- 
ments and  swallowings  existing  at  the  same  time.  An  instance  or  two  in 
proof  will  be  sufficient.  We  have  now  to  pay  212,100Z.  a  year,  as  pen- 
sions to  the  widows  of  officers  and  their  families ;  but  in  the  year  1792, 
after  the  tremendous  and  bloody  American  war,  when  we  had  to  fight 
with  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  at  the  same  time,  we  had  to  pay  only 
9,381/.  a  year.  Monstrous  difference!  Yet  the  law  of  primogeniture 
existed  in  1792,  as  well  as  it  does  now.  Oh,  no!  It  is  not  the  ancient 
law  of  primogeniture  that  does  us  the  harm ;  but  it  is  the  want  of  a 
House  of  Commons  with  a  resolution  that  the  people  shall  not  have  the 
money  taken  from  them  to  be  given  to  the  aristocracy  and  their  relations ; 
and  there  must  come  such  a  House  of  Commons,  or  there  must  come 
something  that  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  \ 

Thus,  my  lord,  the  Scotch  feelosojical  poor-law  project  sets  us  to  work 
to  rake  up  every  thing ;  it  makes  us  sift  and  analyse  every  claim,  every 
acknowledged  right,  every  title,  and  as  Mr.  OASTLER  says,  in  a  pithy  little 
pamphlet,  which  he  has  just  published,  entitled,  "  A  Letter  to  the* Editor 
''  of  the  Argus  and  Demagogue,  on  the  validity  of  Sir  John  Ramsden's 
"  title  to  the  sums  of  money  he  claims  for  Canal  Dues;  now,  that  the 
"game  is  begun  we  must  inquire  into  the  validity  of  all  property."  I 
wish  your  lordship  would  read  this  little  pamphlet  of  Mr.  OASTLER. 
I  would  insert  it  here,  for  it  should  be  read  by  every  man  in  the  king- 
dom ;  and  while  I  acknowledge  myself  not  bold  enough  to  do  this,  I  beg 
Mr.  OASTLER  to  accept  of  my  best  thanks  for  his  most  meritorious  little 
pamphlet :  he  has  laid  the  matter  bare ;  he  has  shown  that  it  is  our 
right  and  our  duty  now  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  origin  of  property  : 
now  to  discuss  the  right  to  rent,  as  well  as  the  right  to  rates.  After 
expressing  his  hope,  that  correct  lists  will  be  published  of  those  who  sup- 
ported, and  those  who  reprobated  the  Poor-law  Bill,  he  exclaims,  "  What 
"  a  glorious  sight  it  would  have  been  for  England,  if,  when  the  Commons 
"  sent  up  to  them  the  Poor-law  Bill,  the  Lords  had  risen  en  masse,  and 
"said,  'WE  WILL  THAT  THE  LAW  OF  ENGLAND  BE  NOT 
"  '  CHANGED' ;  then  would  the  people  have  hailed  them  as  their 

fathers  and  protectors  :  but,  alas  " ! and  then  he 

goes  on  to  say,  that  which  I  do  not  choose  to  repeat,  but  that  which  I 
believe  to  be  true.  I  myself  looked  upon  it  almost  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  Lords  would  do  this  ;  and,  therefore,  I,  seeing  the  bill  had  passed 
the  Commons,  exclaimed,  "THANK  GOD  THAT  WE  HAVE  A 
"  HOUSE  OF  LORDS"  !  I  never  could  believe  that  the  Lords  would 
give  their  sanction  to  this  bill.  There  was  every  reason  in  the  world 
against  the  belief,  and  no  one  for  it.  What !  There  were  the  GREY 
newspapers  suggesting  the  justice  and  necessity  of  reforming  the  House 
of  Lords.  Unequivocally  asserting,  that  an  hereditary  assembly  ought 
to  be  suffered  no  longer  to  exist.  There  were  others  in  abundance  calling 
for  the  ousting  of  the  Bishops  from  Parliament :  there  were  publications 
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coming  forth  every  day,  putting  forth  what  proved  to  every  man  of  sense, 
that  your  order  was  closely  besieged  by  the  money-monster,  and  that  it 
must  rely  for  protection,  if  protection  it  finally  had,  upon  the  millions  of 
industrious  and  unambitious  people  ;  and  this  is  the  moment  you  choose, 
not  only  for  agreeing  to  this  bill  in  eager  haste,  but  for  improving  it  in 
point  of  harshness. 

Very  much,  indeed,  are  you  deceived,  my  lord,  if  you  imagine,  that 
none  but  mere  labourers ;  none  but  what  is  "  the  poor,"  feel  any  interest 
in  this  matter.  Faith  !  all  men  who  are  not  landowners,  perceive  that 
they,  if  they  be  farmers,  tradesmen,  mechanics,  they  all  perceive  that  the 
bill  is  not  intended  to  do  them  good.  They  all  know  what  the  bill  is  in- 
tended to  do ;  they  all  know  that  they  are  within  the  reach  of  possible 
poverty  and  possible  want.  In  vain  does  your  lordship  talk  about  sparing 
the  purses  of  those  who  pay  the  rates.  Those  who  pay  the  rates  pay  the 
rents ;  and  there  are  none  of  them  such  asses  as  not  to  perceive,  that  if 
the  rates  were  abolished,  you  would  exact  the  amount  from  them  in  rents. 
Very  kind  of  you,  to  be  sure,  to  take  the  expending  of  the  rates  out  of 
the  hands  of  those  who  pay  them  into  your  own  hands,  or  into  the  hands 
of  commissioners  appointed  by  you,  and  removeable  at  your  pleasure ; 
those  commissioners  having  CHADWICK  for  their  secretary  too ;  CHAD- 
WICK,  who  was  a  runner  under  the  Bishop  of  London  and  STURGES 
BOURNE,  and  who  is  now  manifestly  intended  to  be  the  soul  of  the  com- 
missioners. Very  kind  of  you,  too,  TO  GIVE  YOURSELVES  THE 
VOTES  AT  THE  VESTRIES,  and  in  case  of  your  absence,  enabling 
you  to  vote  by  PROXY  !  My  lord,  and  do  you  really  imagine,  that  the 
farmers  and  the  tradesmen,  and  all  the  industrious  part  of  the  people, 
who,  in  reality,  pay  all  the  taxes ;  do  you  believe  that  none  but  land- 
owners and  titled  persons  can  see  to  the  bottom  of  a  scheme  like  this  ? 
If  you  do  believe  it,  you  are  the  most  deceived  of  all  mankind. 

I  suppose  that  BROUGHAM  will  call  this  bill  the  "  LAW  OF  NATURE" ; 
and  I  should  not  wonder  if  some  half-mad,  half-drunken,  devil,  were  to 
step  forward  and  assert,  that,  the  "  law  of  nature"  gave  you  the  right 
to  the  votes  in  the  vestry,  and  the  voting  by  proxy.  If  this  be  so,  I  trust 
in  God  we  shall  repeal  the  "  law  of  nature,"  as  soon  as  we  meet.  Such 
NATURE  as  this  we  have  never  heard  any  thing  of  before. 

All  this  while,  it  is  the  poor  that  are  to  be  bettered,  by  the  workhouse 
dresses,  by  the  big  workhouse,  fifty  miles  off,  by  being  left -to  starve,  or 
submit  to  degradation,  heretofore  unheard  of.  They  are  to  be  bettered 
by  the  system  of  Parson  LOWE  !  GILBERT  and  FEARN,  whose  acts  are 
recorded  in  my  second  letter  to  your  lordship,  did  not  think  that  they 
were  bettered  by  it.  This  is  the  most  shameful  pretence  of  all :  the  most 
unblushing  of  all  the  instances  of  impudence  on  the  part  of  the  supporters 
of  this  bill :  impudent  enough  to  pretend  that  the  tenants  will  be  benefited 
by  the  landlords  having  the  votes  in  the  vestries,  and  voting  by  proxy  ! 
Impudent  enough  in  affecting  to  believe  that  it  will  be  a  benefit  to  morals, 
and  tend  to  promote  chastity,  to  let  loose  the  policemen,  the  soldiers,  the 
squires'  and  lords'  sons,  the  whiskered  bands  of  the  sister-services,  the 
swarms  of  footmen,  grooms,  and  coachmen,  fed  out  of  the  taxes ;  impu- 
dent and  profligate  enough  to  pretend  that  the  taking  of  all  these  from 
the  prostitutes,  and  turning  them  loose  with  the  security  of  impunity, 
upon  the  yet  unprostituted  part  of  the  young  women ;  quite  impudent 
enough  to  pretend  that  this  would  have  a  tendency  to  promote  chastity 
and  to  correct  dissolute  morals  ;  but  the  impudence  of  all  impudence  is, 
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to  support  this  bill  under  the  pretence  that  it  would  make  the  lives  of  the 
working-  people  more  happy,  when  there  lie  the  instructions  to  the  bar- 
rister who  drew  the  bill,  stating-,  "THAT  IT  IS  DESIRABLE  TO 
"BRING  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND,  BY  DE- 
"  GREES,  TO  LIVE  UPON  COARSER  FOOD  THAN  THEY  NOW 
"  LIVE  UPON."  Of  all  the  impudence  that  the  world  ever  witnessed, 
the  impudence  of  supporting-  this  bill  upon  the  ground  that  it  will  make 
the  working  people  better  off,  is  the  greatest. 

Perhaps  I  do  the  supporters  of  this  bill  a  wrong,  after  all.  It  may  be, 
that  they  are  actuated  by  motives  of  piety.  They  know  that  holy  men 
have  asserted,  and  have  proved,  that  to  keep  the  flesh  in  a  tame  state,  is 
necessary  sometimes  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  soul,  and  to  ensure  its 
salvation.  Hence  the  fasts  and  the  vigils  so  sternly  exacted  by  priests  of 
extraordinary  piety ;  and  these  supporters  may  possibly  think  that  taking 
away  the  bacon  and  the  bread,  and  by  supplying  their  place  by  potatoes 
and  sea-weed,  will  have  a  tendency  to  ensure  the  salvation  of  the  souls  ; 
and  this  motive  may  possibly  have  been  powerful  with  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  with  his  brothers,  the  bull-frog  farmers  of  Norfolk,  one  of  whom 
I  saw  at  NEW  YORK,  preparing,  as  I  understood,  to  be  citizenized,  being 
in  search  of  "  profitable  employment  for  capital,"  emigration  here 
being  strictly  associated  with  accumulation. 

Ah,  my  lord  !     Nobody  is  deceived  now  !     The  bill  was  hurried  along  : 
there  was  too  much  of  it  for  men  to  understand  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time :  the  House   of  Commons  is  less  to   blame  than  people  generally 
think :  the  members  had  no  time  to  read  the  reports,  and  no  time  at  all 
to  reflect  on  them.     Not  one  member  out  of  ten  saw  the  drift  of  the 
scheme.     Now,  every  one  sees  it ;  and  every  one  sees  that,  unless  it  bring 
down  living  and  wages  to  something  like  the  Irish  standard,  it  will  fail  in 
producing  the  effect  intended  by  its  projectors,  and  by  a  great  part  of  its 
supporters.     What  have  you  to  say,  my  lord,  in  answer   to   my  positive 
assertion  about  the  "COARSER  FOOD"?     You  must  either  say,  that 
you  believe  me  to  tell  a  lie ;  and  a  wilful  lie ;  and  that  I  told  this  lie  to 
the  face  of  Lord  ALTHORP,  who  could  have  contradicted  me,  and  who  did 
not  do  it :  you  must  believe  that  this  is  a  lie  ;  you  must  believe  that  the 
instructions  to  the  barrister  contained  no  such  words;   or  you   must  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  make  their  commis- 
sioners  adopt  regulations   to    force   this   COARSER  FOOD   upon  the 
people.     You  must  believe  one  of  these  two ;  the  former  you  cannot 
believe  ;  or,  at  least,  if  you  can,  no  man  living  will  believe  that  you  can  : 
you  must,  therefore,  believe  the  latter ;  that  is  to  say,  you  must  believe, 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  make  the  commissioners 
adopt  regulations  which  shall  induce  the  people  of  England  to  live  on  a 
COARSER  food  ;  it  being,  of  course,  agreeable  to  the  "  LAW  OF  NATURE," 
that  those  whose  labour  causes  the  victuals,  the  clothing,  the  houses,  and 
ii*e  drink,  to  come,  should  live  upon  potatoes  and  sea-weed,  while   the 
lazy  part  of  the  community  have  the  meat  and  the  drink,  and  all  the  good 
things  of  this  world.     You  must  believe  this ;  and  yet  you  profess  that 
you  support  the  bill  because  you  believe  that  it  will  make  the  working 
people  BETTER  OFF ! 

And,  now,  I  have  two  things  to  ask  of  your  lordship  :  first,  in  what  icay 
are  the  people  to  be  induced  to  live  upon  COARSER  FOOD  than  they 
live  upon  at  present  ?  and,  second,  why  it  should  be  desired  to  make 
them  live  upon  coarser  food,  than  they  live  upon  at  present  ?  And  now, 
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my  lord,  these  are  two  little  pithy  and  most  interesting  questions:  they 
take  us  right  away  into  the  very  heart  of  the  scheme  :  they  show  us  that 
the  big-  workhouses,  the  ugly  workhouse  dresses,  that  the  separating  of 
man  from  wife,  and  both  from  children ;  that  the  vestry  votes  of  the 
proxies  of  the  landlords  are  by  no  means  mere  idle  fancies  ;  by  no  means 
whims  and  caprices,  not  at  all  theoretical  illusions ;  but  that  they  have 
real  practical,  substantial  objects  in  view,  bottomed  upon  the  most  solid 
of  all  foundations;  namely,  that  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence ;  and  of 
this  I  am  now  about  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  sane  man 
living. 

My  first  question  is,  in  what  waij  are  the  people  to  be  induced  to  live 
upon  coarser  food  ?  Be  pleased  to  mind,  my  lord,  that  you  must  believe 
this  to  be  intended  by  the  bill ;  because  I  state  to  you,  that  this  intention 
was  expressed  in  the  instructions  to  the  barrister  who  drew  the  bill ;  be- 
cause, I  assert  this ;  because,  you  can  see  the  instructions  whenever  you 
please ;  because,  you  can  contradict  me,  if  you  will ;  because,  it  was 
tacitly  acknowledged  to  be  true  by  the  Minister  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  because,  neither  PIS-ALLER  PARKES,  nor  any  of  the  rest  of 
them,  have  dared  to  contradict  it,  even  in  that  worn-out  battered  old  jade, 
the  old  Morning  Chronny. 

Very  well,  then,  you  believe  it,  and  now,  how  is  it  to  be  done  ?  By 
preaching ,  my  lord  ?  Will  your  brother  quit  his  venison,  hanging  up  and 
mortifying  ready  for  his  lips  in  the  Close  at  SALISBURY  ;  and,  full  of  good 
meat  and  drink,  tell  the  people  at  PEWSEY,  that,  if  they  have  a  mind  not 
to  go  to  hell,  potatoes  and  sea- weed  are  the  protection  ?  This  will  never 
answeV.  The  people  at  PEWSEY  know  all  about  his  eatings  and  drinkings 
as  well  as  he  does;  and  they  will  say,  that,  if  potatoes  and  sea-weed  be 
so  effectual  with  regard  to  their  souls,  he  must  be  a  madman  to  stuff  in 
turkeys  and  wine  and  venison  himself;  or  he  must  be  a  reprobate,  having 
no  sort  of  regard  for  his  own  soul.  In  short,  they  will  ask,  as  poor 
ROBERT  MASON  did  the  parson  of  BULLINGTON,  "  What  God  sent  the 
corn  and  the  meat  for";  or  why  they  should  live  upon  potatoes  and  sea- 
weed, while  he  took  away  all  the  wheat  and  the  meat  of  PEWSEY  ?  They 
will  ask,  whether  the  "law  of  nature"  formed  his  mouth  for  the  wheat 
and  the  meat,  and  theirs  for  the  potatoes  and  sea-weed  ;  and,  perhaps, 
the  rubric  would  have  compelled  him  to  read  to  them  just  before,  a  lesson 
from  the  Bible,  promising  to  the  good  and  the  virtuous,  plenty  and  fat- 
ness. He  might  have  read  to  them  how  ISAAC  blessed  his  son,  not  by 
promising  him  potatoes  and  sea-weed ;  but  in  these  words  :  "  God  give 
"  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  plenty  of 
"  corn  and  wine."  If  he  happened  to  read  the  28.  of  PROVERBS  to  them, 
he  would  have  told  them  that  GOD  has  promised,  that,  "  he  that  tilleth 
the  land  shall  have  plenty  of  bread."  Any  of  the  hundred  chapters  would 
answer  the  same  end.  He  might  have  read  to  them  that  maxim  of  the 
apostle,  "  That  he  that  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat."  Any  of  these 
would  do ;  and  what  must  they,  after  hearing  their  priest  say,  that 
good  living  was  to  be  the  reward  of  virtue;  what  must  they  think  after 
this,  at  hearing  their  priest  inculcate  the  necessity  of  potatoes  and  salt, 
in  order  to  make  them  favourites  with  God  ! 

Then  this  will  not  do.  The  Bishop  of  London  might  try  his  hand,  and 
there  would  be  an  answer  very  soon  for  him.  In  short,  it  is  so  directly 
against  nature,  so  monstrous  a  thing,  to  persuade  people  that  it  is  for 
their  good  to  live  badly ;  that  it  is  not  to  be  accomplished  except  by 
compulsion.  The  terrors  of  hell  and  the  hopes  of  heaven,  may  produce 
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temporary,  volunteer,  poor  living ;  but  even  these  terrors  and  these  hopes 
must  fail,  if  practised,  or  attempted  to  be  practised,  for  any  length  of 
time :  that  hunger,  which  will  "  break  through  stone  walls,"  is  not  to  be 
silenced  by  arguments.  It  must  be  force,  then,  of  some  sort  or  another ; 
and  there  is  but  one  species  of  force  that  could  succeed ;  and  that  is,  the 
keeping  of  the  food  away  from  the  people ;  the  making  of  it  impossible 
for  them  to  get  their  good  food  into  their  possession.  And  how  is  this 
to  be  done  ?  What  are  the  means  to  be  made  use  of  to  keep  the  good 
food  out  of  their  possession  ?  Bayonets  ?  No  !  Treadmills  ?  No  ! 
It  would  require  too  many  muzzles  put  upon  their  mouths,  which  the 
villanous  Jews  were  forbidden  to  put  upon  the  ox  as  he  trod  out  the  corn  ? 
No :  for  to  muzzle  one  million  would  require  four  millions  of  unmuzzled 
ones  at  the  least.  It  would  be  devilish  work,  indeed,  before  the  lazy-bone 
dogs  could  muzzle  the  workers.  Well,  it  must  not  be  direct  bodily 
force-,  it  must  be,  not  by  withholding  the  food,  but  by  WITHHOLDING 
THE  MONEY  WITH  WHICH  THE  FOOD  "IS  PURCHASED. 
Ah  !  how  the  light  darts  out  when  we  just  touch  this  point !  How  we 
begin  to  see  all  at  once  to  the  bottom  of  the  whole  thing  !  And  what  a 
strong  hand  it  requires  to  hold  us  back  from  getting  at  the  second 
question ! 

The  second  question  is,  WHY ;  WHY  is  it  desirable  to  induce  the 
labourers  to  live  on  coarser  food  ?  Your  lordship  says  it  is  to  make  them 
better  off.  Lord  ALTHORP  said  it  was  to  relieve  the  farmer.  Your 
Scotch  Mentor  had,  however,  the  discretion  to  tell  you,  that  it  was  to 
save  your  estates-  However,  here  we  have  it  out  from  one  and  the  other. 
Their  coarser  food  is  to  come  from  the  lowering  of  their  wages ;  and 
that  this  is  the  intention,  the  main  object,  the  grand  purpose,  the  man 
that  pretends  not  to  believe,  is  at  once  the  most  stupid  of  creatures,  and 
the  lowest  and  most  cowardly  of  hypocrites.  Your  Scotch  Mentor  is 
plain,  he  avows  his  object ;  the  bill,  he  says,  is  to  save  your  estates ;  and 
he  says,  that  he  himself  may  become  a  pauper  if  this  bill  do  not  succeed. 
Not  questioning  his  steady  and  sober  judgment,  I  take  leave  to  dissent 
from  his  opinion,  and  to  express  my  firm  belief,  so  help  me  God !  that 
THE  BILL  is  much  more  likely  TO  MAKE  HIM  A  PAUPER,  BE- 
FORE IT  BE  OVER,  than  the  want  of  the  bill  was  likely  to  make  him 
a  pauper.  My  wishes  upon  the  subject  are  nothing;  but  my  belief  is, 
that  both  your  lordship  and  your  Mentor  are,  beyond  all  measure,  more 
likely  to  become  paupers  WITH  the  bill  than  WITHOUT  the  bill; 
and  so  much  for  that. 

My  lord,  Lord  ALTHORP  told  us,  that  this  bill  would  relieve  the  farmer. 
It  seems  strange  to  us  if  he  could  relieve  the  farmer  by  the  bill ;  that  is 
to  say,  to  cause  him  to  pay  less  in  poor-rates,  and  yet  better  the  lot  of 
the  poor  \  But  he  doubtless  had  in  view  the  wages ;  and  the  wages  are 
something.  It  is  the  wages  which  the  advocates  of  coarser  food  have  all 
along  had  in  view ;  envying  the  happy  state  of  the  landlords  of  Ireland 
and  the  heritors  of  Scotland.  Here  we  come  to  the  ticklish  part  of  the 
thing.  Rents,  undeducted  from  by  rates,  and  very  little  deducted  from 
by  wages.  "  RENTS,"  "  RENTS,"  "  RENTS,"  as  Lord  BYRON  ex- 
claims, when  justly  lashing  the  landlords  of  England.  Higher  rents  ! 
Sweeping  away  the  poor  rates,  if  they  could  be  all  swept  away  at  once, 
would  do  nothing  in  this  way.  Tithes,  which  would  go  in  an  hour,  only 
they  belong  to  the  aristocracy,  for  the  far  greater  part,  and  indeed 
wholly;  so  that,  having  gone  the  complete  round  with  the  rest  of  the 
community  in  abolishing  the  tithes,  they  would  only  be  bilking  them- 
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selves  ;  but  even  they  are  nothing  compared 
the  far  greater  part  of  England. 
Let  us  look  at  this  matter  a  little  in  d< 
hundred  acres,  at  a  rent  of  one  pound  an  aci 

with  the  wages  throughout 

stall.     Suppose  a  farm  of  a 
•e. 
£100    0     0 
27     0     0 

Tithes  at  5s.  an 
..Wheelwright  . 
^  1  Blacksmith  .  .  . 
|,J  Collar-  maker  . 
>2   )  Carpenter    .  .  . 
1  Bricklayer   .  .  . 
*  Labourers    .  .  . 

acre 
.    10 
.    14 
.     7 
.      3 
.     3 
.180 

25     0     0 

'.'.] 

S2 

0     01 
0     0' 

•  217     0    0 

£369     0     0 

There,  my  lord,  that's  about  it ;  and  you  will  please  to  observe,  that  the 
tradesmen  are  to  be  included  amongst  those  receiving  wages ;  and  that 
their  wages  must  inevitably  come  down  along  with  the  wages  of  the  la- 
bourers. I  have  not  included  the  county-rates,  and  the  greater  part  of 
which  are  expended  in  prosecutions  for  the  preservation  of  the  game  of 
the  aristocracy  ;  but  you  see  what  a  trifling  concern  all  the  rest  is  com- 
pared with  the  amount  of  the  wages ;  and  so  it  ought  to  be,  for  it  is  the 
millions  that  have  to  be  maintained  by  the  wages,  without  the  labour  of 
whom  the  land  would  be  worth  nothing  more  than  so  much  moonshine  spread 
over  the  face  of  the  country ;  and  those  who  work  upon  your  estate  have 
as  good  a  right  to  a  living  out  of  it  as  you  have  to  a  living  out  of  it ;  and 
if  I  do  not  prove  it  to  be  better,  it  is  not,  by  any  means,  because  I  cannot 
produce  such  proof  whenever  I  like. 

Now,  then,  we  see  how  it  is,  that  the  farmer  cares  so  little  about  rates 
and  tithes,  and  how  much  he  cares  about  rent ;  because  he  knows  that  if 
you  take  off  these  twenty-seven  pounds,  and  these  twenty-five  pounds,  the 
landlord  would  make  him  pay  fifty -two  pounds  a  year  more  in  rent :  there- 
fore the  farmers  are  all  against  this  bill ;  and  ALTHORP  does  not  make 
them  understand  how  it  will  relieve  them.  They  ask  too  (cunning  rogues !), 
why  the  landlords  should  want  to  have  the  votes  in  their  vestries,  and  to 
vote  by  proxy,  too,  when  they  cannot  be  present.  They  ask,  with  a  stare 
of  surprise,  why  the  great  gentlemen  and  all  the  lords,  should  want  to  have 
votes  in  vestries  all  at  once,  and  to  vote  there  by  proxy ! 

FARMER  (who  rents  the  above  farm}.  Why  should  the  gentlemen  not 
let  us  have  the  trouble,  as  we  always  have  had  it  ? 

COBBETT.  It  is  not  the  trouble  that  they  want,  farmer,  but  the  money. 

FARMER.  What  money  ?  Why  we  pay  the  money  to  the  poor;  and  it 
is  our  own  money. 

COBBETT.  Yes,  just  now  it  is  ;  but  they  mean  to  have  it  by  the  means 
of  this  bill. 

FARMER.  How  are  they  to  have  it  ?  They  won't  become  paupers, 
will  they  ? 

COBBETT.  Not  in  name,  farmer/though  many  of  their  families  are  so  in 
fact.  What  they  mean  is,  that  you  should  give  them  the  amount  of  the 
rates,  instead  of  giving  them  to  the  poor. 

FARMER.  But  I  shan't  though  :  if  I  don't  give  it  to  the  poor,  my  land- 
lord shan't  have  it. 
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COBBETT.  He  will  have  it,  farmer ;  for  he  knows  that  you  now  pay 
twenty- seven  pounds  a  year  in  poor-rates,  and  he  will  clap  that  sum  upon 
your  present  rent,  or  else  he  will  turn  you  out  of  your  farm. 

FARMER.     Oh,  God  d ! 

COBBETT.  Don't  swear  :  at  least,  not  yet,  till  you  have  heard  what  they 
propose  about  the  coarser  food  for  the  labourers. 

FARMER  (in  Surrey).  Coarser !  what  do  they  want  anything  coarser 
than  bacon  and  bread  ? 

COBBETT.  Yes,  farmer  :  what  think  you  of  potatoes  and  sea-weed? 

FARMER.  Why  that's  Irish  work. 

COBBETT.  Precisely  so;  and  that  is  what  the  Scotch  feelosofical  vaga- 
bonds mean.  They  mean  that  you  should  give  your  labourers  sixpence  a 
day  instead  of  two  shillings. 

FARMER.  Why  the  labourers  would 

COBBETT.  Hush  !  we  shall  all  get  into  jail  if  you  talk  so  loud. 

FARMER.  But  what  good  would  that  do  to  my  landlord  now  ?  The  men 
wouldn't  work  :  we  couldn't  live  in  our  houses  :  we  must  all  run  away  out 
of  the  country ;  but  if  we  could  bring  them  to  this  pass,  why  we  farmers 
should  get  the  money,  and  it  wouldn't  be  any  good  to  the  landlord. 

COBBETT.  Sad  mistake !  Your  landlord  would  soon  find  that  you 
paid  sixpence  a  day  instead  of  two  shillings,  and  that  you  paid  your 
tradesmen  just  about  in  the  same  proportion  ;  that,  in  short,  you 
saved  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  in  this  way,  and  he  would  make 
you  pay  him  rent  three  hundred  and  fifty -four  pounds  a  year,  instead  of 
one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  You  would  be  a  great  deal  poorer  than  you 
are  now  ;  your  wretched  labourers  would  be  without  shoes  or  stockings ; 
their  beds  would  be  straw,  and  nothing  but  straw;  you  would  be  a  set  of 
wretched  beggarly  slaves  altogether ;  and  your  landlord  would  drive  a 
coach  and  six,  instead  of  going  in  a  gig. 

I  beg  leave  to  assure  your  lordship,  that  the  whole  scheme  is  thus  seen 
through  all  over  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  now,  none  but  natural  fools  are  de- 
ceived with  regard  to  it.  Lord  ALTHORP  told  us  that  the  scheme  was  to 
relieve  the  farmer  effectually .  It  is  possible  that  the  above  may  be  an 
exaggeration  of  the  degree  ;  but  clear  as  daylight  it  is,  that  whatever  is 
squeezed  out  of  the  belly  or  bones  of  the  labourer,  whether  in  rates,  or 
in  wages,  must  go  into  the  pocket  of  the  landlord,  and  not  one  single 
farthing  of  it  into  the  pocket  of  the  farmer.  I  am  sure  that  ii,  is  impos- 
sible that  your  lordship  should  not  now  see  this.  I  should  be  sorry  to 
believe,  that  you  saw  it  from  the  beginning ;  and  yet  how  you  miss  see- 
ing it,  at  the  time  when  you  made  your  reported  speech,  you  having  then 
heard  all  about  the  "  coarser  food"  ;  you  having  then  heard  all  the  opi- 
nions of  parson  LOWE  and  COWELL  and  CHADWICK  and  the  rest  of  the 
gang ;  and  you  having  heard  the  Lord  Chancellor  say,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  bill  was,  to  save  your  estates.  I  am  loath  to  say  that  I 
believe  that  your  lordship  knew  the  tendency  and  object  of  this  bill ;  yet, 
as  I  know  you  to  be  a  man  of  sound  understanding  and  clear  perception, 
how  am  I  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  you  did  not  perceive  its  ob- 
jects and  tendency  ? 

But,  as  to  the  execution  of  this  project ;  as  to  compelling  the  labourers 
of  England  to  live  upon  potatoes  and  salt,  or  sea- weed;  as  to  compelling 
them  to  go  bare-footed  and  bare-legged,  and  to  wear  dirty  shirts,  and  to 
go  with  unwashed  hands  and  faces  from  month's  end  to  month's  end,  my 
Lord  ALTHORP,  with  all  his  anxious  desire  to  reduce  the  south  to  the  man- 
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ners  and  living  of  the  north,  will  no  more  succeed  in  it  than  he  would  in 
moving  the  sun  from  the  south  to  the  north  ;  and  rather  than  see  him  suc- 
ceed in  it ;  rather  than  see  him  succeed  in  taking  one  single  step  in  such 
a  progress,  I  would  see  a  great  deal  more  take  place  than  I  shall  take  the 
trouble  now  to  describe.  He  never  will  succeed  in  getting  on  one  single 
step  towards  that  object;  and  all  that  will  have  been  accomplished  at  this 
long -meditated  blow  at  the  rights  of  the  poor,  will  only  have  taught  the 
least  thinking  part  of  the  nation  to  look  into  rights  of  all  sorts,  and  to 
call  in  question  the  claims  of  property  of  every  description. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  agitation  upon  this  point,  comes  the  ticklish 
question  of  the  currency.  There  must  come  a  discussion,  and  a  general 
discussion  of  the  rights  of  the  f landholders  t  compared  with  the  rights  of 
the  landowners;  and  the  Poor-law  Bill  will  have  given  an  appropriate 
shake  to  these  latter  rights,  just  as  these  latter  are  entering  upon  a  con- 
test with  the  former.  For  my  part,  I  was  always  ready  to  take  part  with 
the  land  against  the  money-people.  I  am  no  longer  so  :  I  am  tor  what- 
ever I  shall  deem  most  likely  to  restore  the  working  people  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  rights.  Here  has  now  been  a  great  change  made  in  the 
constitution  of  our  country.  The  law  of  ELIZABETH,  which  HALE  de- 
scribes as  interwoven  with  the  very  constitution  of  our  Government,  has 
now  been  abrogated  in  effect.  The  local  Governments  of  the  country  have 
been  supplanted  by  one  general  all-absorbing  board,  sitting  in  London, 
composed  of  three  men,  removeable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government. 
This  is,  then,  no  longer  the  Government  under  which  I  was  born  :  it  is  a 
new  thing ;  and  my  duty  now  is,  to  endeavour,  by  all  the  legal  means  in 
my  power,  to  cause  the  former  Government  to  be  restored.  To  uphold 
the  money-people  may  possibly  be  the  only  means  of  effecting  an  object 
so  desirable.  At  any  rate  the  rights  of  the  poor  were  as  sacred  as  those 
of  the  land  ;  and  if  they  can  be  thus  dealt  with,  I  see  no  reason  why  1  am 
to  give  a  preference  to  the  rights  of  the  land  before  the  claims  of  the  mo- 
ney-people. 

One-pound  notes  and  legal  tender  will  co-operate  most  harmoniously 
with  the  Poor-law  Commissioners.  Paper- money  flourishes  exceedingly 
in  a  state  of  things,  such  as  this  Poor-law  Bill  will  produce  !  If  the  thing 
had  been  contrived  on  purpose,  if  a  set  of  the  cleverest  men  that  ever 
were  born  had  sitten  in  council  for  a  whole  year,  to  devise  the  means  of 
making  the  difficulties  of  this  Government  so  great,  as  not  to  leave  it  a 
chance  of  escape,  they  could  not  have  contrived  anything  to  surpass  this 
poor- law  project,  which  in  its  very  nature,  itn/ixes  the  minds  of  all  men 
with  regard  to  the  rights  of  property ;  which  rouses  all  the  indignant, 
all  the  angry  feelings  of  the  millions  of  the  community;  and  directs  those 
feelings  against  those  orders  which  depend  wholly  on  extraneous  sup- 
port;  which  possess  a  showy  power,  but  which  have  at  bottom  no  power 
at  all,  if  once  it  be  disputed  by  the  millions. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  commotions  without  end  will  inevitably  be  produced 
by  this  bill.  I  will  not  doubt  there  is  wisdom  enough  left  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  repeal  it  as  soon  as  possible.  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  that  is  the  only  safe  course.  "Try  it,"  as  your  lordship 
said,  "  for  a  short  period."  Short  period  !  I  know  not  what  is  meant 
by  a  short  period,  and  about  trial.  How  is  it  to  be  tried,  until  the  big 
workhouses  shall  be  built  ?  In  short,  how  is  it  to  be  fried,  till  it  has  done 
all  the  mischief?  Repealed,  I  am  sure,  it  will  be;  or,  if  it  be  not,  I  am 
sure,  that  that  will  happen,  which,  as  I  said  before,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
describe. 
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I  have  one  more  letter  to  address  to  your  lordship  on  this  subject.  In 
that  letter  I  shall  inquire  of  you,  upon  what  is  founded  the  right  of  the 
state  to  compel  men  to  come  out  to  serve  in  the  militia;  and  shall  ask 
BROUGHAM  and  Mother  M ARTINEAU,  whether  the  "  LAW  OF  NATURE"  im- 
poses this  duty  upon  them  for  the  protection  of  a  land  in  which  they  are 
now  asserted  to  have  no  share.  And,  in  conclusion,  1  shall  endeavour  to 
give  a  little  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the  aristocracy  in  their 
encroachments  on  the  rights  of  the  industrious  classes,  and  in  their  mea- 
sures for  changing  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  country ;  and  I  do  hope, 
that  while  I  thus  zealously  and  laboriously  discharge  MY  duty,  those  who 
possess  a  friendship  for  the  cause  of  the  people,  and  for  the  principles 
which  I  am  here  maintaining,  will  do  their  utmost  to  cause  these  letters 
to  be  circulated  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Your  lordship  has  acted 
your  part.  I  look  upon  you  as  at  the  head  of  those  who  have  caused  this 
bill  to  be  passed.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  this ;  but  I  should  be  ashamed, 
not  to  say  it,  and  not  to  declare  my  belief  of  the  fact,  and  my  determina- 
tion to  oppose  you  by  all  the  lawful  means  in  my  power. 

I  am 
Your  lordship's  most  obedient 

And  most  humble  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  RADNOR, 

ON  HIS  REPORTED  SPEECH,   IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,   ON  THE 
21.  JULY,  ON  THE  NEW  POOR-LAW  SCHEME. 


(Political  Register,  October,  1834.) 


LETTER  V. 

i 

MY  LORD, 

It  is  a  pretty  curious  thing  that  while  all  rights  are  denied  to  the 
poorer  classes  there  is  no  want  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  aris- 
tocracy to  exact  duties  from  them.  Amongst  other  duties  is  that  of  mili- 
tary service,  and  a  submission  to  military  law,  and  a  liability  to  be 
flogged  for  disobedience  of  that  law,  and  so  liable  in  virtue  of  judgments 
pronounced,  not  by  a  jury  and  judge,  but  by  persons  set  over  them  by 
the  King,  and  by  his  sole  authority,  and  dependent,  even  for  their  food, 
on  his  royal  breath. 

And  now,  my  lord,  according  to  what  principle  of  our  constitution,  or 
of  any  constitution,  is  this  a  duty  which  the  people  owe  to  the  State,  or 
Government  ?  On  what  ground  is  it  that  you  call  upon  a  working  man, 
to  whom-you  deny  any  claim  of  any  sort  upon  the  land ;  on  what  ground 
is  it  that  you  call  on  him,  he  being  able-bodied  ;  on  what  ground  is  it 
that  you  call  upon  this  able-bodied  man  to  come  forth  and  defend  your 
estate,  and  your  mansion,  and  all  that  you  have  belonging  to  you  ?  Upon 
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what  ground  is  it  that  you  call  upon  him  to  quit  his  home,  unless  you 
perchance  deny  that  he  have  any  home  ?  Upon  what  ground  is  it  that 
you  call  upon  him  to  quit  his  house  ;  his  aged,  and  perhaps  helpless, 
parents  ;  and  perhaps  his  wife  and  a  troop  of  little  helpless  children  ? 

The  reasonable  and  legal  ground  is,  that  his  services  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  upholding  of  the  laws  against  rebels  in  arms,  or  ready  to 
take  arms;  or  absolutely  necessary  to  the  defence  of  the  country  against 
foreign  foes.  And  why  should  he  thus  be  called  upon  to  assume  the  ridi- 
culous and  hated  military  garb  ;  to  wield  the  bayonet  instead  of  the  spade 
or  the  reap-hook?  Why  should  he  be  called  upon  thus,  to  be  compelled 
to  withdraw  himself  from  the  protection  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  his 
country,  and  to  subject  himself  to  the  punishment  of  imprisonment,  flog- 
ging, or  to  that  of  death  itself,  without  trial  by  jury  ?  On  what  ground 
is  it  that  you  thus  call  upon  him  ?  I  wish  to  God  that  I  could  have  your 
answer ;  that,  however,  I  never  shall  have,  either  from  your  lordship  or 
any  other  man  of  your  order.  You  cannot  answer  without  passing  sen- 
tence on  the  principles  of  all  those  who  have  advocated  this  Poor-law  Bill ; 
or  without  asserting  boldly  at  once,  that  the  rest  of  the  community  were 
made  by  God  for  the  mere  use  of  the  aristocracy.  This  is  what  you 
will  not  assert,  though  it  would  be  the  shortest  and  most  satisfactory 
answer.  Therefore,  seeing  that  you  will  not  answer  at  all  I  will  make  an 
answer  for  you. 

Upon  the  supposition,  for  argument's  sake,  which  I  admit  only  for  the 
purpose  of  the  argument,  that  men  should  be  treated  as  they  are  now 
treated,  when  they  are  called  out  to  serve  in  the  militia  ;  supposing  this, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  I  allow  that  the  law  is  just,  which 
compels  every  able-bodied  man  to  come  forth  in  arms,  if  it  be  necessary, 
to  aid  and  assist  in  upholding  the  laws  against  rebellious  attacks ;  and  in 
doing  the  same,  to  defend  the  country  against  foreign  foes.  I  agree  that 
this  is  right.  And  why  is  it  right  ?  Why  should  the  working  man,  who 
owns  neither  house  norland,  and  who  has  nothing  to  eat,  drink,  or  wear, 
but  that  which  comes  out  of  his  labour,  why  should  he,  except  in  his 
quality  of  slave  of  the  aristocracy,  be  compelled  to  quit  his  home,  leave 
his  parents,  wife,  and  children  ;  assume  the  military  garb ;  take  an  oath 
which  binds  him  to  submit  to  be  imprisoned,  flogged,  or  put  to  death, 
without  trial  by  jury ;  why  should  this  be  ;  why  should  he  be  compelled  to 
do  this,  seeing  that  no  rebellion,  no  invasion,  no  change  of  rulers,  could 
possibly  take  from  him  that  capacity  to  labour,  which  he  possesses  in  his 
own  body  ?  The  answer  to  this  is,  or  rather  was,  that  though  he  pos- 
sessed neither  house  nor  land,  he  in  reality  possesses  a  share  in  both. 
Before  those  spoliations  by  which  the  aristocracy  took  away  his  share  in 
the  tithes,  his  portion  was  like  that  that  the  working  Israelite  had  in  par- 
ticipating with  the  Levite ;  since  that  spoliation  took  place,  his  share  has 
been  awarded  to  him  by  the  43.  of  ELIZABETH,  which  appoints  not  only 
the  proportion  of  the  share,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  is  to  receive  it, 
and  the  persons  from  whom  he  is  to  receive  it :  in  short  it  provides  for 
him  a  security  for  a  subsistence,  in  case  he  cannot  obtain  that  subsistence 
by  his  own  strength.  He  has  a  share,  then,  in  the  houses  and  the  land, 
compulsory  contributions  from  which  are  to  give  him  this  security  :  he 
has  an  interest,  and  a  deep  interest,  in  upholding  the  laws,  this  provision 
for  him  being  interwoven,  as  Judge  HALE  says,  with  our  very  constitu- 
tion :  he  has  an  interest  in  upholding  these  laws  and  this  government, 
against  rebels,  because  those  rebels  might  abolish  this  law,  and  take  from 
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him  this  security,  take  from  him  this  his  share  of  the  houses  and  the  land, 
which  the  law  gives  him.  He  has  an  interest  in  repelling  an  invader,  in 
keeping  out  a  conqueror,  because  a  conquest  of  the  country  might  make 
him  worse  off,  seeing  that  the  conqueror  might  abolish  the  law,  which 
makes  the  land  furnish  him  with  protection  against  want.  For  these 
reasons  his  interest,  his  safety,  the  safety  of  his  parents,  his  family  and 
his  kindred,  impel  him  to  come  forth  and  to  serve  in  the  militia.  That 
being  the  mode  of  performing  his  duty,  which  the  law  has  pointed  out. 

But,  if  the  law  of  ELIZABETH  be  abrogated,  in  fact,  though  not  in 
name  ;  if  MALTHUS  tell  him,  that  he  has  no  claim  upon  society  (that  is  to 
say,  upon  the  houses  and  the  land)  for  the  smallest  portion  of  relief,  even 
in  the  time  of  his  utmost  need  ;  if  MALTHUS  tell  him  this ;  if  the  Lord 
Chancellor  tell  him,  that  all  the  laws  which  provide  for  his  security  in 
case  of  want,  are  bad  laws,  and  ought  to  be  abolished ;  if  a  law  be 
actually  passed,  framed  upon  instructions  which  say,  "  that  it  is  desirable 
"  that  he  should  be  induced  to  live  upon  coarser  food  than  he  now  lives 
"  upon";  if  your  lordship  support  this  bill  upon  these  principles,  and 
with  these  views,  proclaiming  your  approbation  of  a  system,  which  is  to 
make  the  obtaining  of  relief  as  irksome  as  possible  ;  which  is  to  drag 
him,  in  case  of  his  hard  necessities  arising,  to  a  big  distant  workhouse, 
there  to  have  a  workhouse  dress  put  upon  him  ;  to  be  separated  from  his 
wife,  and  their  children  from  both,  and  kept  in  that  state  of  separation  ; 
to  be  kept  at  hard  labour  ;  to  have  his  little  goods  taken  from  him  ;  to  be 
forbidden,  even  in  case  of  sickness  and  death,  to  see  parents,  friends,  or 
relations  :  if  these  be  the  terms  on  which  you  are  to  give  him  relief,  it  is 
clear  that  you  deny  that  he  has  any  right  at  all  to  relief  in  any  degree  ; 
and,  indeed,  this  denial  was  flatly  made  by  the  Scotchman  whose  motion 
in  favour  of  the  bill  you  supported  ;  and  this  being  the  case,  what  becomes 
of  the  grounds  on  which  you  call  him  out  to  serve  in  the  militia  to  defend 
your  estate  ?  Does  the  "  law  of  nature"  furnish  you  with  these  grounds? 
Ah,  my  lord  !  first  burn  the  Bible,  then  assert  that  they  have  no  share 
whatsoever  in  the  ownership  or  fruits  of  the  land;  then  assert  that  you 
have  a  right  to  cause  your  estate  to  lie  uncultivated  and  unpastured ; 
then  assert  that  you  have  a  right  to  cause  all  the  people  of  COLESHILL  to 
die  with  hunger,  or  to  perish  with  cold  ;  then  assert  that  God  has  given 
you  a  right ;  that  it  is  agreeable  to  his  laws,  that  you  should,  when  you 
want  them,  compel  them  to  come  out,  and  leave  their  fathers  and  mo- 
thers and  families,  and  to  submit  to  be  punished,  in  the  most  horrible 
manner,  without  trial  by  jury,  and  finally,  to  risk  their  lives  in  defence  of 
your  land  at  COLESHILL  :  assert  all  this,  and  then  find,  if  you  can,  that 
any  thing  so  impudent  and  so  insolent,  and  at  the  same  time  so  consum- 
mately stupid,  ever  before  proceeded  from  the  lips  of  any  human  being 
quite  drunk  and  quite  mad,  instead  of  half-drunk  and  half-mad  ! 

Do  I  impute  this  impudence,  insolence,  and  stupidity  to  you  ?  By  no 
means  :  none  of  these  terms  belong  to  conduct  deliberately  emanating 
from  your  own  mind  ;  but  I  do  impute  them  to  those  by  whom  that  mind 
has  been  misled  :  I  do  impute  them  to  those  on  whose  opinions  and  asser- 
tions, you  have  unfortunately  been  led  to  give  your  support  to  this  mea- 
sure. I  am  very  sure,  that  your  lordship  has  been  grossly  deceived  :  I 
am  very  sure  that  your  view  into  the  matter  has  only  been  skin  deep  :  I 
am  very  sure  of  this,  because  the  very  first  "  law  of  nature,"  SELF-PRE- 
SERVATION, would  have  prevented  you  from  stirring  up  the  question  of 
your  rights  as  a  land-owner.  Do  you  perceive,  my  lord,  the  monstrous 
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extent  to  which  your  denial  of  the  rights  of  the  poor  would  carry  you, 
with  regard  to  your  own  unquestioned  professions  ?  If  your  principles 
be  sound,  the  land-owners,  a  mere  handful  of  men;  a  mere  handful  of 
men  who  never  do  any  work,  have  a  right  TO  CAUSE  TO  STARVE  ALL 
THE  REST  OF  THE  COMMUNITY.  Let  us  take  yourself,  for  in- 
stance. Have  you  a  right  to  cause  the  whole  parish  of  COLESHILL  ;  I 
believe  the  whole  belongs  to  yourself;  and  I  know  what  a  blessing  it  is  to 
the  poor  people  of  that  parish  that  you  are  the  possessor  :  have  you  a 
right,  I  say,  to  cause  all  the  land  in  the  parish  of  COLESHILL  to  lie  uncul- 
tivated and  unpastured,  and  to  turn  all  the  people  out  of  the  houses,  and 
to  knock  the  houses  down  ?  Let  no  one  tell  me,  that  it  is  not  possible 
that  you  should  not  shudder  at  the  thought  of  doing  such  a  thing.  I 
know  that  very  well,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  question  :  my 
question  is,  have  you  a  RIGHT  to  commit  this  abominable  and  tyrannical 
act?  Using  the  word  RIGHT  in  the  sense  in  which  BROUGHAM  made  use 
of  it,  and  in  which  you  adopted  its  use,  you  have  a  right  to  do  it;  for  the 
law  suffers  you  to  do  what  you  please  with  your  houses  and  your  land. 
But  the  same  law  says,  or  did  say  two  months  ago,  that  you  shall  not  play 
this  odious  and  savage  tyrant  to  the  starvation  and  the  perishing  of  the 
people  of  COLESHILL,  for  the  law  compelled  you,  and  justly  compelled  you, 
to  furnish  the  people  of  COLESHILL  with  house-room,  food,  raiment,  and 
fuel,  fitting  for  them  in  their  own  native  parish. 

Take  away  this  law  (and  it  is  now  nearly  taken  away),  and  then  you 
have  a  right  to  starve,  or  cause  to  perish,  the  people  of  the  parish  of 
COLESHILL  !  Nonsense  to  tell  me  that  you  would  not  do  it;  for  I  know 
that  you  would  not  if  you  could,  and  that  you  could  not  if  you  would  : 
what  I  say  is,  that  the  principles  upon  which  you  supported  this  bill  are 
tantamount  to  the  claim  of  right,  on  your  part,  to  cause  to  starve  and  to 
perish  the  people  of  the  parish  of  COLESHILL  :  and  of  course,  those  same 
principles  give  the  same  right  to  every  other  landowner  in  the  kingdom  ; 
and  thus  this  vaunted  constitution  is  at  last  come  to  this  point,  that  a 
handful  of  men  called  landowners,  have  a  right,  if  they  shall  be  so  minded, 
to  cause  all  the  millions  of  the  community  to  die  with  hunger,  or  to 
perish  with  cold  ! 

Monstrous  principles  !  Worthy  of  the  hungry  Scotch  place-hunters  ; 
worthy  of  prostituted  writers  and  reporters  ;  worthy  of  clerical  hypocrites, 
who,  while  they  utter  these  abominations,  wheeze  as  if  with  the  asthma, 
from  the  fat  with  which  their  carcasses  are  filled  by  the  toil  of  those,  to 
cause  whom  to  starve,  or  to  perish  with  cold,  they  insist  upon  the  land- 
owner's right.  Monstrous  principles,  if  advocated  by  any  man  :  ten 
thousand  times  more  monstrous  when  advocated  by  a  man  like  you ! 

"  I  do  not  advocate  such  principles,"  your  Lordship  will  say.  And  I 
have  just  told  you  that  you  have  been  deceived,  and  that  you  have  not 
seen  the  extent  to  which  your  principles  would  go.  You  do  advocate 
these  principles,  in  your  support  of  this  bill,  after  the  speech  of  BROUGH- 
AM, boldly  proclaiming  (he  knew  the  company  he  was  in),  that  the  poor 
had  no  right  to  relief:  that  they  had  no  right  whatever  to  a  share  in  the 
produce  of  the  land  ;  and  that  the  laws  were  bad,  and  ought  to  be  done 
away  with,  that  provided  relief  even  for  the  aged  and  injirml 

The  principles  which  I  have  just  illustrated  in  the  supposed  case  of 
COLESHILL,  form  the  basis  of  this  bill.  You  must  assert  that  you  have  a 
right  to  do  with  COLESHILL  that  which  I  have  described  :  you  must  main- 
tain, and  boldly  maintain,  your  right  to  starve  and  cause  to  perish,  the 
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people  of  COLESHILL  ;  or  you  must  allow,  that  your  right  to  your  pro- 
perty is  limited;  that  it  is  not  absolute:  that  you  have  not  created  it : 
that  you  do  not  hold  it  in  a  grant  directly  from  God  :  you  must  allow 
further  that,  if  the  right  be  not  absolute ;  and  if  you  be  not  the  sole  and 
absolute  owner,  some  other  party  shares  in  the  ownership.  This  upsets 
the  whole  of  your  principles  :  it  is  not  -yours  that  the  poor  claim  :  it  is 
theirs,  and,  they  claim  it  in  virtue  of  laws ;  in  virtue  of  rights  existing, 
ten  centuries  before  the  first  of  your  recorded  ancestors  was  born.  To 
persons  who  held  the  principles,  or  whom  he  thought  likely  to  act  upon 
the  principles  on  which  you  have  advocated  this  bill,  St.  AMBROSE  (as 
quoted  by  PUFFENDORFF)  says,  "  It  is  the  bread  of  the  hungry  which  you 
"  detain :  it  is  the  raiment  of  the  naked  which  you  lock  up"  :  it  is  not 
yours,  my  Lord,  it  is  theirs;  and  our  greatest  lawyers  tell  us,  that  if  you 
withhold  it,  they  have  a  right  to  take  it. 

Nothing  is  so  common  as  to  hear,  amongst  the  brutal  bull -frogs  ; 
amongst  the  greedy  fellows,  who  do  not  consider  how  much  of  their 
own  safety  they  owe  to  the  poor-law  of  ELIZABETH  ;  nothing  is  so  com- 
mon, as  to  hear  from  such  men,  observations  of  this  sort :  "  Why  am 
"  I  to  give  my  money  to  support  people  who  do  nothing  for  me  ?  why 
"  am  I  to  be  taxed  to  keep  other  people's  children  from  starving  ?  what 
"  right  have  other  people  that  call  themselves  poor,  to  take  a  part  of 
"  my  property  from  me"  ?  And  I  heard  these  very  remarks  one  day, 
and  not  very  long  ago,  and  in  a  place  that  I  will  not  name  at  present, 
from  a  purse-proud  fellow  bursting  with  fat,  who  owes  every  penny  that 
he  possesses  in  the  world ;  he  owes  the  means  of  showing  his  head  in 
the  place  where  I  saw  him,  wholly  and  solely  to  the  toil  of  hard-working 
7nen,  from  whose  sweat,  from  whose  unrequited  labour,  he  has  drawn 
together  all  that  he  possesses,  even  to  the  shirt  upon  his  fat  back,  and  to 
the  handkerchief  that  encircles  his  bull-like  neck.  What,  my  lord,  is 
such  a  reptile,  when  he  has  bought  out  some  lord,  by  money  accu- 
mulated in  this  way,  who  has  thus  successfully  practised  the  system  of 
accumulation,  concentration,  and  centralization-,  is  such  a  wretch  to  look 
upon  himself  in  the  light  of  a  Creator  of  the  earth ;  or  as  a  grantee 
from  God,  if  he  believes  that  there  is  any  God  ?  These  notions  are 
all  false  :  the  property  that  the  poor  take  is  theirs  ;  it  is  their  share ;  and 
there  is  less  reason,  and  far  less  reason,  to  deny  them  their  share,  than 
to  deny  the  rent-charger,  or  the  mortgagee,  his  share ;  a  great  deal 
better  claim  have  the  poor,  than  either  he  who  has  a  rent-charge  or  a 
mortgage ;  their  right  being  prescriptive,  and  making  a  part  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  land  ;  his  right  being  founded  on  mere  modern  individual 
convention.  Yet,  nothing  so  common  as  the  notions  which  I  have  just 
described  ;  notions  that  have  gained  ground  only  because  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  too  monstrous  to  be  produced  as  a  foundation  of  legislative 
action.  But,  having  now  been  pushed  into  practice;  having  now,  by 
this  bill,  and  especially  by  your  having  advocated  it,  been  forced  upon  us 
as  a  subject  for  discussion  ;  we  give  them  a  serious  encounter :  we  show 
their  monstrousness :  we  retaliate  upon  those  who  made  them,  and  we 
shall  make  it  happy  for  the  landowners,  if  we  induce  them  to  retract, 
while  yet  there  be  time  ;  to  retrace  their  steps,  before  it  be  too  late  ;  to 
seek  peace  while  it  yet  may  be  found  ;  to  repeal  this  Poor-law  Bill;  we 
shall  make  it  happy  for  them,  if  we  succeed  in  this,  and  put  a  stop 
to  the  inquiry,  on  the  part  of  the  millions,  who  it  is  that  has  the  best 
right  to  the  land,  who  are  the  parties  to  whom  God  and  the  law  of  the 
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land  have  allotted  the  fruits  of  it,  and  what  is  the  share  which  those 
sacred  laws  have  allotted  to  each  party  ?  Alas  !  my  Lord,  how  often  has 
it  happened  in  this  world  ;  how  often  does  it  now  every  day  happen,  that 
greedy  men,  by  endeavouring  to  withhold  unjustly  a  small  part  of  their 
possessions  from  others,  are  repaid  for  their  greediness  by  losing-  the 
whole ;  and  how  almost  invariably  has  it  happened,  and  does  it  happen, 
that  when,  by  acts  of  injustice,  long1  repeated  and  persevered  in,  the 
millions  are  goaded  on  to  the  righting  of  themselves,  they  terminate  their 
work  by  repay  ing  injustice  in  kind  !  It  is  useless  to  say,  that  one  should 
deplore  this ;  and  that  it  is  frightful  to  think  of  it :  we  may  as  well  say 
that  winter  is  deplorable,  or  that  thunder  and  lightning  are  frightful  : 
they  are  things  over  which  we  have  no  control ;  our  wishes  on  such  a 
subject  are  as  vain  as  would  be  those  of  the  dwarf  who  should  wish  to  be 
six  feet  high. 

It  is  surprising  that  your  Lordship,  as  well  as  all  the  other  advocates 
of  the  bill,  should  have  placed  implicit  reliance  on  the  opinions  of  the 
poor-law  fellows ;  the  brace  of  bishops,  STURGES  BOURNE,  SENIOR,  and 
the  rest  of  the  newspaper  reporthers ;  very  strange  that  you  should  have 
relied  upon  their  opinions,  and  pay  no  attention  at  all  to  the  evidence 
which  they  collected ;  that  evidence  containing-  the  opinions  of  gentle- 
men, noblemen,  magistrates,  clergy,  experienced  farmers,  and  parish 
officers,  which  opinions,  taken  as  a  mass,  are  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the 
opinions  and  recommendations  of  the  poor-law  fellows.  You  yourself 
prefer  the  opinions  of  these  hired  fellows  even  to  your  own  opinions,  as 
stated  in  your  evidence  f  That  a  man  of  such  understanding1  and  in- 
tegrity should  be  thus  quack-ridden  by  bawling  hair-brained  creatures  ; 
that  a  man  of  princely  estate,  and  of  interest  so  great,  depending  on  the 
peace  of  the  country,  and  the  good-will  of  the  working  people,  always 
so  ready  to  be  grateful  and  so  cheerfully  obedient  to  their  superiors  in 
wealth  and  rank  ;  that  such  a  man  should  be  quack-ridden  to  this 
extent,  and  by  such  creatures,  too,  would  be  absolutely  incredible  were 
the  fact  not,  unhappily,  put  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  What ! 
not  think  your  own  opinions  better  than  those  of  these  notoriously  hired 
people  ;  notorious  adventurers,  too,  from  the  very  top  to  the  very  bot- 
tom !  Not  prefer  even  your  own  opinion  to  theirs,  when,  too,  you  see 
your  opinion  backed  by  that  of  all  the  noblemen,  gentlemen,  magistrates, 
and  sensible  persons,  to  whom  this  impudent  crew  applied  for  infor- 
mation ! 

If  your  Lordship  had  paid  attention  to  the  evidence,  you  would  have 
found,  that  all  those  who  had  to  pay  the  poor-rates,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, xleemed  them  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  their  property.  One 
of  the  witnesses,  a  great  farmer,  being  asked  by  one  of  the  poor-law 
runners,  whether  the  poor,  if  the  law  were  not  altered,  would  not  swallow 
up  the  whole  of  his  property ;  whether  he  would  not  be  ruined  by  the 
rates  ?  "  Ruined  by  the  rates,"  said  he,  "  the  rates  take  away  all  my 
"  property  !  The  rates  are  the  security  of  my  property  ;  for  the  poor 
"  people  must  have  a  living  ;  and  if  they  did  not  have  it  given  to  them, 
"  they  must  and  they  would  take  it"  ?  A  parson  magistrate  of  Bedford- 
shire, the  Rev.  HENRY  BROOK  MOUNTAIN,  rector  of  BLUNHAM,  being- 
asked  whether  the  poor-rates  had  made  the  farmers  poorer,  answered : 
"  The  farmers  are  aware  that  the  burden  of  the  poor-rates  does  not  at  all 
"  affect  them:  IT  IS  A  RENT  PAID  to  the  parish  instead  of  to  the 
"  landlord."  The  Rev,  T.  C,  FELL  of  SHEEPY  MAGNA,  in  Leicestershire, 
VOL 4  vi,  3n 
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says,  "  The  poor-laws  affect  the  rent,  and  not  the  farmer's  capital." 
Sir  THOMAS  PHILLIPS,  Bart.,  STEPHEN  SAVAGE,  overseer,  and  two  other 
gentlemen,  at  BROADWAY,  in  Worcestershire,  tell  the  brace  of  bishops 
and  their  comrades  this  :  "  Agricultural  capital  is  diminishing ;  but  not 
"  on  account  of  the  poor-laws,  which  rather  tend  to  KEEP  CAPITAL  in  the 
"  parish;  but  because  the  great  landowners  spend  less  in  their  parish, 
"  by  carrying  the  great  bulk  of  their  income  annually  to  London,  where 
"  it  accumulates  in  the  hands  of  usurers  and  stock-jobbers,  and  conse- 
"  quently  does  not  return  to  the  parish  with  the  same  rapidity,  nor  in 
"  the  same  proportion  as  it  is  drawn  out  of  it." 

Your  Lordship  said,  in  answer  to  those  lords  who  wanted  delay,  in 
order  to  have  time  to  consider  this  question,  that  "  there  had  been 
plenty  of  time  for  consideration."  Have  you  read  this  evidence?  I 
would  stake  my  life  upon  the  question,  that  you  have  not.  If  you  had, 
on  what  ground  did  you  assert,  that  the  payers  of  the  rates  were  anxious 
to  get  the  bill  passed  ? 

However,  here  we  see  that  the  whole  scheme  is  clearly  seen  to  the 
bottom.  Lord  ALTHORP'S  object  with  regard  to  the  bill  was,  to  relieve 
the  distresses  of  the  farmers ;  to  lessen  the  burdens  of  those  who  paid 
the  rates\  "  to  relieve  the  industrious  farmer  and  tradesman"  from  the 
burden  of  maintaining  the  idle  and  profligate  poor.  Before  the  thing 
came  to  you,  BROUGHAM  had  boldly  declared  that  the  object  was  to  save 
the  estates  of  the  lords.  So  that,  after  all  the  pretences  of  Lord  AL- 
THORP,  here  were  you  urging  forward  this  terrible  bill,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  the  necessity  of  saving  your  estate  from  the  jaws  of  the  poor  ! 

All  men  are  now  satisfied  that  the  object  is,  to  lower  rates,  and,  more 
particularly,  to  lower  wages ;  and  to  put  the  difference  into  the  pockets 
of  the  landlords.  There  is  not  a  man  in  his  senses  who  does  not  believe 
that  the  main  object  is  this,  and,  of  course,  to  bring  the  English  labourers 
down  to  live  upon  the  base  food,  and  to  be  clad  in  the  miserable  rags, 
which  are  the  lot  of  the  wretched  people  of  Ireland,  where  a  good  and 
honest  labourer,  as  good  and  as  true  as  any  in  the  world,  works  for  six- 
pence a  day,  and  sometimes  for  twopence.  This  is  the  object ;  if  not  of 
you  yourself,  it  must  be  the  object  of  the  inventors  of  the  scheme,  or 
they  must  have  been  both  drunk  and  mad  at  the  same  time,  and  both  in 
an  excessive  degree.  What !  and  do  the  House  of  Lords  pass  this  bill  ? 
Yes,  they  do  ;  and  the  majority  of  that  House,  thinking  of  BROUGHAM 
as  they  think,  and  talking  of  him  as  they  talk,  and  treating  all  his  other 
new  projects  as  they  treat  them,  embrace  him  here  !  Reject  with  dis- 
dain, all  his  other  "  improvements"  suggested  by  the  "  march  of  intel- 
lect" ;  but  when  he  proposes  to  give  them,  instead  of  their  tenants,  the 
votes  at  the  vestries;  and  to  give  them  a  voting  at  those  vestries  by 
proxy ;  when  he  proposes  the  big  workhouses,  the  workhouse  dresses, 
and  says  that  the  poor  have  no  right  to  relief,  and  ought  to  be  no  charge 
at  all  upon  the  land  ;  and  when  he  tells  them,  that  his  bill  will  save  their 
estates;  then  they  cheer  him;  then  you  cheer  even  this  HENRY 
BROUGHAM  ;  then  you  pass  his  project  almost  by  acclamation  ! 

Well,  but  there  is  this  much  of  good  in  this  transaction,  that  we  have 
now,  at  last,  their  unequivocal  declaration  of  designs  with  regard  to  us. 
We  now  know,  even  the  dullest  of  us,  what  relationship  we  stand  in  with 
regard  to  them.  Until  this  bill  was  passed  by  them,  men  were  divided 
in  their  opinions  with  regard  to  the  aristocratical  institutions  :  WE  ARE 
ALL  OF  ONE  MIND  NOW :  we  now  all  know  our  duty  with  regard 
to  that  aristocracy ;  and  may  every  curse  that  God  has  in  store  for  the 
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base  fall  on  me,  and  stick  to  me  for  the  remainder  of  my  life,  if  I  neg- 
lect any  part  of  this  my  sacred  duty.  You  have  done  all  that  you  can  do; 
and  I  will  now  do  all  that  I  can  do ;  and  I  have  to  thank  God,  who  has 
given  me  health  to  make  that  all  not  a  very  little.  It  has  given  me  great 
mortification  to  know  it  to  be  my  duty  to  select  you  as  the  object  of  this 
angry  address  ;  but  it  was  your  pleasure  to  become  the  great  patron  and 
protector  of  this  bill ;  and,  as  you  deserve,  so  you  will,  I  dare  say,  be  re- 
warded for  that  patronage  and  that  protection. 

In  conclusion  of  this  series  of  letters,  I  wish  your  Lordship  joy  of  the 
feelings  inspired  by  reflecting  on  the  part  which  you  have  acted  on  this 
memorable  occasion  ;  and 

I  am, 
Your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 


TO   THE 

EDITOR   OF  THE  STANDARD.* 


(Political  Register,  January,  1835.) 


Wolseley  Hall,  Dec.  30,  1834. 

SIR, 

It  was  my  intention  to  address,  this  week,  a  second  letter  to  Sir  ROBERT 
PEEL,  containing  some  remarks  on  his  speech  at  the  Mansion-house  ;  but 
in  an  article  which  I  find  in  your  paper  of  yesterday,  you  speak  out  so 
much  more  plainly,  and  so  much  more  ably,  that  I  prefer  the  addressing 
of  myself  to  you  ;  and  I  shall,  with  great  respect  for  your  talents,  and  with 
giving  you  full  credit  for  the  goodness  of  your  motives,  at  once  proceed 
to  offer  you  the  observations  which  occur  to  me,  as  necessary  for  me  to 
make  and  to  publish  on  that  article  ;  taking  care,  when  I  have  so  done,  to 
insert  the  article  itself. 

The  article  was,  it  appear?,  drawn  from  your  able  pen  by  my  having 
expressed  my  wonder,  that  you,  who  had  spoken  of  the  Whigs  as  a  faction 
down,  never  to  rise,  again,  should  have  begun  to  be  frightened,  and  to 
think  their  return  to  power  a  possible  thing ;  and,  further,  by  my  asking, 
what  would  be  ivorse  than  that  which  we  have  now  to  endure  could  befal 
us,  even  if  the  Whigs  were  to  return  to  power.  The  contents  of  your 
article  may  be  shortly  expressed  in  the  following  propositions,  which,  when 
I  have  stated  them,  I  will  observe  on,  one  by  one. 

*  The  Whigs  having  been  turned  out  of  office  just  before  this  time,  Sir  ROBERT 
PEEL  became  Prime  Minister,  and  on  dissolving  the  Parliament,  he  issued  an  ad- 
dress to  his  Constituents  at  Tamworth,  which,  as  it  was  the  Ministerial  manifesto, 
Mr.  COBBETT  answered.  We  prefer  giving  this  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Stan- 
dard newspaper,  however,  as  the  better  document. — ED. 

3  D  2 
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1 .  That,  twelve  days  ago,  you  were  frightened  ;    and   that  you  still  feel 

some,  though  not  so  much,  alarm,  at  a  possible  restoration  of  the 
Whigs ;  but  that  in  both  cases  the  alarm  has  risen  less  from  the  im- 
minency of  the  danger,  than  from  its  tremendous  magnitude. 

2.  That  the  Radicals  have  talent,  energy,  and  singleness  of  purpose  ;  and 

are  bold,  peremptory,  and  fanatically  bent  on  revolution. 

3.  That  the  Whigs  must,  if  they  return  to  power,  carry  into  full  effect 

the  wishes  of  the  Radicals,  and  make  all  the  dreadful  changes  which 
they  propose. 

4.  That  one  item  of  these  changes  is  the  cancelling  of  the  public  debt. 

5.  That  to  cancel  the  public  debt  (which  might  be  either  cause  or  effect  of 

the  triumph  of  the  Radicals)  must  produce  indiscriminate  confu- 
sion,  and  mutual  slaughter. 

6.  That  a  failure  of  a  speculation  in  pepper  was  the  most  feasible  cause  of 

the  panic  of  1825. 

7.  That  such  an  event  would  inflict  as  great  sufferings  upon  the  poor  as 

upon  the  rich,  or  greater  ;  because  industry  is  protected  by  the  se- 
curity of  property ;  and  every  poor  man  ought  to  know,  that  he 
would  lose  even  the  fruit  of  his  labour,  if  the  property  of  the  rich 
and  the  great  were  destroyed. 

8.  That  though  absolute  chaos  did  not  then  come,  many  thousands  of  fa- 

milies would  sink  into  almost  a  want  of  bread  and  cheese  and  of  food 
coarse  enough  to  suit  the  regimen  prescribed  by  the  MARTINEAU 
school  of  politicians. 

I  should  observe,  that  the  article  which  called  forth  my  remarks, 
was  published  just  after  the  arrival  of  Sir  ROBERT  PEEL,  and  before  the 
issuing  of  his  manifesto  ;  for  if  I  had  seen  the  manifesto  before  I  wrote 
the  letter  to  you,  I  should  not  have  written  that  letter  at  all.  I  now  pro- 
ceed with  the  propositions. 

1.  That,  twelve  days  ago,  you  were  frightened  •  and  that  you  still  feel  some, 
though  not  so  much,  alarm,  at  a  possible  restoration  of  the  Whigs ; 
but,  that,  in  both  cases  the  alarm  has  arisen  less  from  the  imminency 
of  the  danger,  than  from  its  tremendous  magnitude. 
Oh  no  !  sir ;  it  is  the  imminency  that  frightens  you ;  and  here  is  the 
cause  of  it.  You  had  sense  enough  to  see,  that  the  people  had  not  changed 
at  all :  that  there  had  been  none  of  that "  re-action,"  with  which  the  To- 
ries flattered  themselves.  You  had  sense  enough  to  see,  that  the  Whigs 
were  down,  because  the  people  had  abandoned  them  ;  and  not  because  the 
people  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  Tories.  You  saw  that  execrations  on 
the  Whigs  kept  hand  in  hand  with  suspicions  of  the  Tories.  The  address 
from  the  town  of  MANCHESTER,  which  thanked  the  King  for  having  turned 
out  the  Whigs,  on  those  prominent  accusations,  the  Poor-law  Bill,  and 
the  refusal  to  repeal  the  Malt-tax,  and  which  had,  by  way  of  rider, 
an  unanimous  vote  of  censure  on  the  Duke  of  WELLINGTON,  for  having 
supported  the  Poor-law  Bill,  and  the  Red-coat-court-of-justice  Bill  for  Ire- 
land :  this  address  and  resolution  would  have  been  a  sure  guide  for  you. 
You  would  have  said,  "We  must  repeal  the  Poor-law  Bill  and  the  Malt- 
tax,  and  adopt  a  mild  course  of  government,  or  else  our  fate  will  be  that 
of  the  relapsed  in  the  Scripture,  whose  last  end  was  worse  than  his  first." 
It  was  when  you  entertained  the  rational  expectation,  that  the  Tories 
would  act  thus,  that  you  were  bold  and  confident ;  but  when  you  found, 
after  the  arrival  of  Sir  ROBERT  PEEL,  that  the  Whig  system  was  to  be  per- 
severed in  :  when  you  saw  that  the  Radicals  would  be  compelled,  if  not 
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to  make  common  cause  with  the  Whigs,  yet  not  to  do  anything  to  weaken 
their  power  of  combating  the  Tories ;  when  you  found  that  the  line  of  po- 
licy of  Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  was  going  to  be  such  as  would  decide  against  the 
Tories  all  those  who  were  balancing  before ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  you 
began  to  be  alarmed ;  and  I  saw  clearly  the  ground  of  your  alarm,  at  the 
time  when  I  addressed  my  letter  to  you. 

2.  That  the  Radicals  have  talent,  energy,  and  singleness  of  purpose ;  and 
are  bold,  peremptory,  and  fanatically  bent  on  revolution. 

Now,  sir,  though  I  hate  the  name,  I  am  what  you  call  a  RADICAL;  and 
it  will  be  allowed,  I  am  sure,  that  I  am  as  formidable  to  our  foes  as  any 
one  of  the  whole  host.  I  assert,  that,  if  you  mean  by  revolution  an  over- 
throw of  this  ancient  and  excellent  (though  horribly  abused)  form  of  go- 
vernment ;  if  you  mean  by  revolution  an  overthrow  of  the  several  orders 
in  the  State,  or  any  of  those  orders  ;  if  you  mean  a  subversion  of  the  an- 
cient and  fundamental  laws  of  the  country,  under  which  laws,  before  they 
were  so  greatly  perverted,  and  many  of  them  totally  subverted,  England 
was  so  really  free  for  so  many  ages ;  if  you  mean  that  I  wish  for  a  state 
of  things  to  arise,  when  property  shall  not  be  held  sacred,  next  after  the 
property  in  life,  limb,  and  labour;  if  these,  or  any  of  these  be  what  you 
mean  by  "  revolution"  ;  then  your  accusation  against  me,  and  against 
all  who  think  with  me,  is  most  calumniously  unjust ;  and  for  proof  of  the 
injustice,  we  have  only  to  appeal  to  our  well-known  and  well-recorded 
acts. 

From  the  years  1816  to  1820,  ours  was  a  life  of  persecutions  the 
most  savage.  Imprisonment  was  the  mildest  visitation  that  we  had  to 
endure  ;  the  dungeons  groaned  with  the  effect  of  our  sufferings.  Exile 
and  pecuniary  ruin,  or  death  in  a  dungeon,  was  my  own  lot  The  impri- 
sonment, and  the  ferocious  indignities  of  that  inoffensive,  brave,  and 
public-spirited  gentleman,  in  whose  mansion  I  now  am,  are  never  to  be 
thought  of  without  inexpressible  indignation .  The  mockery  at  the  groans  of 
OGDEN  ;  the  death  of  RILEY,  in  his  dungeon;  the  massacre  of  MANCHESTER; 
the  swarms  of  execrable  spies,  employed  to  entrap  unthinking  men  :  all 
these  are  not  to  be  forgotten  ;  nor  are  we  to  forget  that  Parson  HAY  of 
Manchester,  who  gave  the  word  of  command  on  that  terrible  day,  re- 
ceived the  living  of  ROCHDALE,  worth  two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  im- 
mediately after  that  massacre,  he  having  a  great  living  before.  And  what 
was  all  this  FOR?  And  WHY  were  the  dungeon-bill,  and  power- of- impri- 
sonment bill  passed  ?  Because  a  million  and  a  half  of  us  petitioned  the 
Parliament  for  a  Reform  of  the  Commons  House;  and  because  we  stated 
that  our  objects,  in  wanting  this  reform,  were,  that  all  pensioners,  and 
other  persons  living  out  of  the  taxes,  should  cease  to  live  out  of  them,  ex- 
cept in  consideration  of  well-known  public  services ;  that  the  interest  of 
the  debt  should  be  so  reduced  as  that  we  might  have  to  pay  only  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  the  sums  borrowed  ;  that  the  salaries  and  allowances 
of  all  men  in  public  employ  should  be  reduced  on  the  same  principle ; 
that  the  standing  army,  in  time  of  peace,  should  be  greatly  reduced  • 
and,  finally,  that  our  burdens  should  be  lightened,  particularly  by  A  RE- 
PEAL OF  THE  TAX  UPON  MALT. 

Was  there  any  crime  in  thus  petitioning,  sir  ?  Yet  we  were  hunted 
like  wild  beasts ;  our  situation  was  little  other  than  that  of  the  wolves,  in 
the  reign  of  that  king  who  put  an  end  to  their  race.  To  injure  us,  to 
swear  falsely  against  us,  formed  the  straight  road  of  success  in  life ; 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wolves,  to  destroy  or  injure  u?,  formed  an  expi- 
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ation  for  crimes,  and  a  white-washing-  for  character.  A  man,  confined 
on  a  charge  of  burglary,  was  taken  out  of  jail,  the  charge  being  ivith- 
drawn,  only  a  fortnight  before  he  was  brought  to  give  evidence  against 
Sir  CHARLES  WOLSELEY;  and  his  evidence  was  believed  in  preference  to 
that  of  two  reporters  of  even  ministerial  newspapers,  who  produced  in 
court  the  reports  that  they  had  taken  on  the  spot ! 

Our  situation  was  precisely  that  of  the  wolves  ;  and  if  we  had  shown, 
or  were  now  to  show,  a  little  vindictive  ferocity,  the  wonder  would  not  be 
so  very  great.  However,  we  did  nof  show  it ;  and  we  never  have  shown 
it;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  defy  any  man  to  bring  forward,  from  any  one 
of  my  hundred  of  volumes,  any  sentiment  hostile  to  the  ancient  laws  and 
prescriptive  rights  of  any  order  in  this  community.  Therefore,  you  have 
no  ground  for  apprehension  on  this  score.  We  are  no  innovators;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  our  war.  is,  and  always  has  been,  against  innovations. 

3.  That  the  Whigs  must,  if  they  return  to  power,  carry  into  effect  the 

wishes  of  the  Radicals,  and  make  all  the  dreadful  changes  which  they 

propose. 

Leaving  out  the  word  "dreadful,"  I  believe  this  is  quite  right ;  for  if 
the  Whigs  come  in  again,  they  must  repeal  the  Poor-law  Bill,  and  the 
Malt- tax;  they  must  remove  altogether  the  hierarchy  in  Ireland  ;  they 
must  reform  the  church  here  in  good  truth  ;  and  I,  for  my  part,  will  ne- 
ver rest,  while  there  shall  remain  a  Bourbon-police,  and  while  there  shall 
remain  one  single  jot  of  those  innovations,  in  the  introducing  of  which, 
Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  has  had  the  principal  hand  ;  and,  above  all  things,  they 
must  come  to  an  equitable  adjustment  of  that  debt,  which  is  the  great 
cause  of  all  the  turmoil ;  and  which  cannot  much  longer  co-exist  with 
those  orders  of  the  State,  to  destroy  which,  I  have  never  known  in  my 
whole  life,  a  man  (that  I  call  my  friend)  to  express  the  desire.  But,  sir, 
it  is  a  hackneyed  affair,  to  charge  people  with  wishing  to  overturn  the 
Government,  the  moment  they  complain  of  oppression.  Want  the  Malt- 
tax  to  be  taken  off :  you  are  instantly  "a  revolutionist  and  a  rebel." 
Want  Lord  WALSINGHAM  not  to  have  three  church- livings  in  Hamp- 
shire, and  to  swallow  up  the  revenues  of  half-a-dozen  other  livings  in 
Surrey  and  Hampshire,  leaving  the  miserable  incumbents  forty  or  fifty 
pounds  a  year  each,  and  to  have  their  pittance  augmented  by  taxes  raised 
on  the  working  people ;  express  a  wish  to  see  this,  and  hundreds  of  things 
like  this,  put  to  rights;  and  you  are  instantly  guilty  of  "  blasphemy  and 
sedition."  This  insolence  we  have  been  compelled  to  submit  to  during 
the  greater  part  of  my  life ;  and  to  this  insolence  we  are  resolved  no  longer 
to  submit. 

4.  That  one  item  of  these  changes  is  the  cancelling  of  the  public  debt. 
Sir,  who  has  ever  called  for  a  cancelling  of  the  public  debt  ?  Nobody ; 

and  this  misrepresentation  is  unworthy  of  a  man  like  you  ;  and  it  is,  above 
all  things,  impolitic;  especially  if  you  do  really  believe  that  the  Radicals 
have  so  much  power  as  you  say  they  have.  We  have  never  called  for  a 
cancelling  of  the  debt,  and  we  have  never  called  it  the  public  debt.  What 
we  have  called  for  is  this  :  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  interest  of  the 
debt  should  be  reduced  upon  principles  of  undeniable  equity;  and,  as  my 
colleague  has  most  amply  proved,  the  fundholders  have  been  overpaid, 
principal  as  well  as  interest,  long  ago.  I  here  come  to  a  proper  place 
to  advert  to  a  passage  in  the  speech  of  Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  at  the 
Mansion-house;  namely,  that  passage  where  he  speaks  of  "  respect  for 
property" ;  and  of  people  of  "  intelligence"  and  property  being  tired  of 
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the  pressure  from  without.  Alas,  sir !  it  is  he,  above  all  men  living-, 
that  has  caused  the  pressure  from  without,  and  the  pressure  from  within 
too.  But  of  this  I  will  speak  under  another  head. 

5.  That,  to  cancel  the  public  debt  (which  might  be  either  cause  or  effect 

of  the  triumph  of  the  Radicals),  must  produce  indiscriminate  confu- 
sion, and  mutual  slaughter. 

6.  That  a  failure  of  speculation  in  pepper  was  the  most  feasible  cause  of 

the  panic  of  1825. 

Let  us  stop  here  to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  as,  indeed,  I  already 
have  observed,  that  we  do  not  propose  a  cancelling  of  the  debt.  But,  if 
it  were  cancelled  all  at  once,  would  the  confusion  and  slaughter  be  greater 
now  than  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  cancelled  in  1826?  You 
know  that  then  the  Ministers  themselves  told  us,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  we  had,  at  onetime,  been  within  eight-and-forty  hours  of 
barter.  That  you  know,  sir,  is  a  cancelling  of  the  debt  at  once.  And, 
sir,  do  you  think  a  man  an  enemy  of  the  country,  who  wishes  to  get  rid, 
by  some  means  or  other,  of  a  thing  so  dangerous  as  this  ?  The  present 
most  pressing  troubles  of  the  Ministry  notoriously  arise  out  of  measures 
adopted  by  President  JACKSON.  What !  and  could  you  endure  the  thought 
of  upholding  a  system  which  exposes  this,  the  greatest  of  all  the  kingdoms 
upon  earth,  to  be  thrown  into  such  a  state  of  distress,  embarrassment  and 
uproar,  by  the  mere  domestic  regulations  of  a  foreign  prince  or  chief 
magistrate  ?  And  yet  this  must  be  the  case  as  long  as  this  monster  con- 
tinues to  exist  in  anything  approaching  to  its  present  magnitude.  Oh, 
no,  sir!  when  I  shall  be  Prime  Minister  of  England  (pray  don't  laugh), 
I  will  "  take  order/'  that  no  internal  regulations  of  General  JACKSON  shall 
disturb  all  the  mighty  pecuniary  affairs  of  this  kingdom ;  shall  add  a 
third  to  the  real  amount  of  the  interest  paid  to  the  fundholder ;  shall 
really  violate  all  contracts  for  time  between  man  and  man  ;  shall  make 
bonds,  jointures,  settlements,  legacies,  quite  other  things  than  those 
which  they  were  intended  to  be;  shall  make  the  mortgager  pay  to  the 
mortgagee  a  third  more  than  he  has  contracted  to  pay  :  I  will  take  care 
that  these  things  shall  not  be  after  I  become  Prime  Minister  ;  and  if  Sir 
ROBERT  PEEL  does  not  take  care  of  the  same  sort,  and  to  the  same  extent, 
my  opinion  is  that  he  will  not  only  soon  cease  to  be  Prime  Minister,  but 
that  he  will  be  the  last  Prime  Minister  that  we  shall  have  under  this 
form  of  things.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  you  talk  about  the  "  speculation  in 
pepper,"  being  the  ''  most  feasible''  cause  of  the  panic  of  1825-6  !  Pep- 
per, sir  !  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes  ;  but  really,  if  you  do  believe 
this,  and  if  the  Tories  believe  the  same,  the  bottomless  pit  is  open  before 
them.  One  night,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  ROBERT  PEEL,  waving 
his  hand  across  the  table,  and  looking  at  the  Treasury  bench,  said  :  "  Be- 
tween me  and  office  I  see  a  great  gulf."  It  was  impossible,  of  course, 
not  to  think  of  DIVES  and  LAZARUS,  and  to  substitute  the  bosom  of  Lord 
ALTHORP  for  that  of  father  ABRAHAM  ;  and,  sir,  confining  ourselves  to 
this  side  of  the  grave,  better  to  him  would  have  been  the  lot  of  DIVES  than 
to  be  in  his  present  situation,  and  entertain  the  monstrously  absurd  opi- 
nion, that  "  a  failure  of  a  speculation  in  pepper"  was  the  most  feasible 
cause  of  the  panic  of  1825-6  ! 

Why,  sir,  I  myself  caused  that  panic  to  come  some  months  sooner 
than  it  would  have  come  ;  and  is  it  not  criminal  in  a  minister  not  to  have 
known  this ;  and,  knowing  it,  ought  he  not  to  be  punished  in  the  most 
severe  manner  for  attempting  to  uphold  a  system  that  lays  a  whole  king- 
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dom  like  this  open  to  the  danger  of  being  troubled  for  one  single  half 
minute  by  a  private  individual,  who  is  worth  little  more,  perhaps,  than  the 
clothes  upon  his  back,  and  the  bed  that  he  lies  upon  ?  You,  sir,  have 
always  discovered  a  virtuous  dislike  of  this  system  ;  at  least,  you  have,  as 
far  as  my  observation  has  gone ;  but  it  is  clear  from  the  "  speculation  in 
pepper,"  that  you  do  not  know  its  history,  and  therefore,  I  will  give 
you  the  history  of  the  concern  since  I  took  it  in  hand. 

In  1804,  when  Mr.  PITT  was  Minister  and  the  debtybwr  hundred  mil- 
lions and  a  little  more  perhaps,  I,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  PITT,  first  proved 
that  the  paper-money  was  depreciated  ;  then  proved  that  his  sinking  fund 
was  a  bubble ;  then  besought  him  to  raise  the  supplies  out  of  a  tax  on  the 
interest  of  the  debt ;  then  told  him  that  even  complete  triumph  in  war, 
would  not  save  the  higher  orders  in  England,  unless  this  debt  were  put 
an  end  to  in  time.  Look  into  the  Register,  sir,  much  about  thirty  years 
ago,  and  there  you  will  find  this  letter ;  and  divers  letters  to  the  gaping 
Richmond-park  ADDINGTON,  to  somewhat  the  same  amount;  and  you  will 
also  find  that  the  profligate  SHERIDAN  said,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  the  Government  ought  to  prosecute  me  for  promulgating  those  opi- 
nions.* 

In  1806  and  1807,  under  the  title  of  FATE  OF  THE  FUNDS,  I  was  still 
more  elaborately  urgent  upon  this  important  matter. 

In  1814  and  1815,  during  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  the  Corn 
Bill,  I  protested  against  the  Corn  Bill,  as  a  thing  of  no  use  to  the  land, 
and  a  source  of  discontent  to  the  manufacturing  part  of  the  nation  ;  and 
again  showed  that  the  real  remedy,  and  only  remedy,  and  only  means  of 
safety  to  the  orders  of  the  State,  was  a  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  debt. 

In  1818,  Mr.  TIERNEY  had  urged,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  pass- 
ing of  a  bill  like  that  which  was  afterwards  passed  under  the  name  of 
PEEL'S  BILL  ;  I,  then  in  exile  to  avoid  the  dungeons  of  CASTLEREAGH  and 
SIDMOUTH,  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  TIERNEY,  proving  to  him,  that,  if 
such  a  bill  were  passed,  and  persevered  in,  without  tax-reducing  mea- 
sures, England  must  be  convulsed,  and  that  the  end  must  be  a  change, 
destructive,  in  all  probability,  of  all  the  orders  of  the  State. 

In  1819  (my  opinion  having  been  quite  sufficient  to  make  them  pass 
just  such  a  bill  as  I  had  said  would  produce  these  consequences)  PEEL'S 
BILL  was  passed  by  an  unanimous  and  joyous  vote  of  both  Houses,  fol- 
lowed by  an  interchange  of  congratulations  on  the  subject  by  the  Speaker 
and  Regent ;  and,  upon  my  receiving  the  news  of  it,  I  instantly  declared, 
that,  if  ever  that  bill  were  carried  into  full  effect,  I  would  suffer  myself  to 
be  broiled  on  one  of  CASTLEREAGH'S  broadest  gridirons,  while  SIDMOUTH 
stirred  the  coals,  and  while  CANNING  stood  by  making  a  jest  of  my 
groans. 

In  1822  came  out  the  one-pound  notes  again,  and  away  went  the 
bill. 

In  1823  came  the  NORFOLK  PETITION,  praying  for  an  equitable  adjust- 
ment, in  order  that  the  affair  might  be  justly  settled,  and  that  the  con- 
stitution might  be  saved  from  destruction. 

In  1823,  the  one-pound  notes  having  produced  prodigious  "pros- 
perity" ;  that  prosperity  having  been  ascribed  by  the  then  Mr.  ROBIN- 
SON (now  Lord  RIPON)  to  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  an  unreformed 
Parliament ;  and  he  having  described  me,  amongst  others,  as  a  "  wild 

*  Vol.  I.  p,  295,  Vol.  II.  p.  17,  20,  29,— ED. 
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dreamer*'  for  wanting  to  reform  so  wise  and  efficient  a  House  :  thus 
provoked,  I  said,  in  the  Register  (February  1824)  :  "  Now,  mind,  igno- 
"  rant  and  insolent  man,  I  tell  you  that,  before  this  day  two  years,  your 
"  banks  will  blow  up,  and  your  prosperity  will  be  blown  to  the  devil." 
The  banks  blowed  up  in  a  year  and  eight  months  from  that  day ;  but 
not,  Mr.  Standard,  by  the  combustible  force  of  a  "  speculation  in  pep- 
per" !  The  gold  began  to  leave  the  country  early  in  1825.  Its  depar- 
ture became  very  rapid  by  the  month  of  May.  In  June,  the  train  of 
blowing-up  had  been  laid  by  Prosperity  ROBINSON  very  completely.  It 
wanted  only  the  match,  and  that  match  was  furnished  by  Mr.  JONES,  a 
zealous  Radical  of  BRISTOL,  who  went  to  a  banker's  to  demand  gold  for 
forty  pounds  in  the  banker's  notes.  The  banker  refused  payment  in 
gold,  and  offered  him  payment  in  Bank  of  England  notes.  Mr.  JONES 
wrote  to  me.  I  darted  off  to  BRISTOL  ;  brought  back  Mr.  JONES'S  peti- 
tion to  the  House  of  Commons,  complaining  of  the  matter  ;  sent  down  a 
writ  at  the  same  time,  to  arrest  the  banker  for  the  debt.  The  petition 
was  presented,  though  after  a  great  difficulty  :  out  came  all  the  story ; 
and  the  whole  country  now  learnt,  for  the  first  time,  that  they  had  a  right  to 
demand  gold,  and  to  refuse  Bank  of  England  notes  ;  on  came  the  PANIC, 
and  away  went  the  banks  ;  the  "  speculation"  never  having  been  heard 
of  from  the  first  to  the  last. 

In  1826,  when  the  law  under  which  we  are  now  staggering  along,  was 
passed,  I  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons,  expressing  my  thanks  to 
them  for  having  determined  to  abolish  the  one-pound  notes  in  England  ; 
but  beseeching  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  taxes ; 
concluding  my  petition  in  somewhat  these  words  ;  "  for,  your  humble 
"  petitioner  knows,  as  well  as  he  knows  that  fire  burns,  that,  if  the  pre- 
"  sent  law  be  carried  into  effect,  with  the  present  amount  of  taxation, 
"  this  kingdom  will  have  to  undergo  such  trouble  and  such  suffering,  as 
"  were  never  before  experienced  by  any  country  in  the  world." 

I,  sir,  whose  petition  upon  this  occasion,  and  whose  representations 
and  supplications  upon  all  former  occasions,  had  been  received  by  the 
aristocracy,  and  especially  by  the  clergy,  with  affected  contempt,  and 
with  real  deadly  hatred,  of  their  author;  I,  sir,  might  laugh  in  the 
midst  of  these  troubles  and  these  sufferings  which  are  now  come  upon 
the  country  ;  and  I  will  not,  especially  after  the  hootings  and  bowlings 
and  triumphings  of  the  16.  of  May,  1833,  say  that  I  see  them  with 
sorrow;  for  I  really  do  not;  and,  I  shall  now  watch  to  see  whether  the 
aristocracy  and  clergy,  when  at  their  wit's  end,  will  still  treat  me  with 
opprobium,  instead  of  listening  to  my  advice ;  but,  for  you,  sir,  who 
have  not  these  causes  of  resentment,  and  this  source  of  satisfaction,  it  is 
as  well  for  you  to  see  the  thing  in  the  true  light ;  and  if  you  do  see  it  in 
the  true  light,  you  will  see  that  neither  Whig  nor  Tory  can  proceed  much 
further  in  an  attempt  to  raise  fifty  millions  of  taxes  a  year,  with  wheat 
at  five  shillings  a  bushel,  without  plunging  the  country  into  that  state  of 
confusion,  which  you  appear  so  much  to  dread. 

7.  That  such  an  event  would  inflict  as  great  sufferings  upon  the  poor 

as  upon  the  rich,  or  greater  ;  because  industry  is  protected  by  the 
security  of  property ;  and  every  poor  man  ought  to  know,  that  he 
would  lose  even  the  fruit  of  his  labour,  if  the  property  of  the 
rich  and  the  great  were  destroyed. 

8.  That  though  absolute  chaos  did  not  come,  in  1825,  many  thousands 

of  families  sunk  into  almost  a  want  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  of 
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food  coarse  enough  to  suit  the  regimen  prescribed  by  the  Martineau 
school  of  politicians. 

Mr.  STANDARD,  how  came  you  to  name  Mother  MARTINEAU  !  Un- 
less, indeed,  you  could  have  told  us,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Duke 
of  WELLINGTON  and  Sir  ROBERT  PEEL,  without  whose  cordial  support, 
the  Mother- Martineau  bill  never  could  have  passed,  had  had  the  good 
sense  and  the  resolution  to  confess  that  they  were  misled  into  a  support 
of  that  bill,  and  that  they  intended  to  repeal  it  ?  Mother  MARTINEAU 
is  a  poor  gossipping  creature,  vain  of  talking  nonsense,  because  it 
appears  to  her  to  be  something  new,  and  because  it  gets  her  something 
in  the  way  of  pelf  at  the  same  time.  Her  consultations  with  the  homme 
de  lettres  et  avocat*  were  things  to  laugh  at,  until  moulded  into  a  real 
downright  revolutionary  measure,  supported  by  the  hero  of  STRATHFIELD- 
SAY,  and  the  millionaire  of  TAMWORTH.  Then  they  became  serious 
things  ;  then  they  became  a  line  of  demarcation  :  then  they  cried  "  war 
to  the  cottage" :  then,  at  any  rate,  they  decided  me,  never  again,  with 
tongue,  or  pen,  to  utter  one  word  more  than  law  compelled  me  to  utter, 
in  support  of  the  aristocracy,  or  the  church.  Ah,  sir  !  Here  it  was,  that 
the  Lords  and  the  Tories  missed  it.  The  people  had  seen  the  Whigs 
pass  the  bill,  in  spite  of  all  our  strenuous  exertions  against  it :  they 
knew  how  the  people  hated  it :  they  knew  that  they  should  make  sure  of 
the  people  by  rejecting  the  bill :  and  yet  they  supported  it :  and  passed 
it ;  and  that,  too,  with  the  declaration  of  Lord  ALTHORP,  that,  "  he  must 
be  a  bold  man  that  would  bring  that  bill  in  again"  !f  When  I,  seeing 
that  the  bill  would  pass  the  Commons,  exclaimed,  "  Thank  God,  we 
"  have  yet  a  House  of  Lords,  and  just  such  a  House  of  Lords  as  we  NOW 
"  stand  in  need  of"  !  I  cannot  say,  that  I  had  any  thing  amounting  to 
a  hope,  that  they  would  take  the  hint.  At  any  rate,  they  despised  my 
warning  :  and  be  the  consequence  theirs  !  If  you,  sir,  could  have  seen 
Mr.  CHETWYND,  last  night,  dinned  with  the  indignant  reproaches  of  the 
electors  of  STAFFORD,  they  having  accused  him  of  having  voted  for  the 
Poor-law  Bill,  and  having  called  upon  me  (who  was  present)  as  a  wit- 
ness to  the  fact;  if  Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  could  have  seen  that  gentleman, 
at  that  moment,  never  would  he  expect  the  "  pressure  from  without"  to 
cease,  as  long  as  that  bill  should  remain  in  existence.  It  was  your  most 
able  writings  against  that  bill,  which  first  excited  my  admiration  of  your 
talents ;  aye,  and  it  was  your  having  discovered  that  the  present  Minis- 
ters meant  to  enforce  it,  and  to  keep  on  penny-a-line  CHADWICK  in  the 
business  ;  it  was  this  sad  discovery,  and  another  or  two  of  the  same  cast, 
that  made  you  begin  to  fear  that  the  Whigs  would  return  to  power ; 
aye,  and  return  they  will,  and  they  will  repeal  the  bill,  I'll  warrant 
them. 

You  tell  us,  sir,  that  the  cancelling  of  the  debt  would  produce  dreadful 
ruin  ;  and  that  even  the  PANIC  reduced  thousands  of  families  to  the  ut- 
most want,  though  by  no  means  squandering,  gambling,  or  improvident 
persons.  Could  it  do  more  in  this  way  than  PEEL'S  Bill  has  done  ? 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  most  virtuous  and  frugal  families  have 
been  brought  from  competence,  and  some  from  opulence,  down  to  the 
poor-house,  by  that  bill,  and  by  other  measures  growing  out  of  it,  in 
which  measures  also,  Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  was  a  partaker.  More  than  a 

*  Lord  BROUGHAM.— ED. 
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hundred  thousand  farmers  and  their  families  have  been  brought  down  to 
sheer  poverty  and  servitude,  by  that  bill.  The  work  of  confiscation  is 
still  silently  going  on,  against  farmers,  traders,  gentlemen  ;  and  this  is 
now  to  be  pushed  along  by  the  very  man  who  was  the  first  author  of  it ! 
He  will  not  push  it  on  far,  be  you  well  assured,  sir.  Is  nobody  to  be 
thought  of  but  the  usurers  ?  Is  the  labourer  to  be  pinched,  to  keep 
the  usurers  up  with  double  pay?  Are  millions  to  suffer  for  years, 
because  one  man  will  not  unsay  his  blunders  ?  Oh,  no !  the  people 
will  try  the  Whigs  again  :  nothing  worse  can  come  than  a  man  re- 
solved to  push  on  this  system  of  injustice ;  this  system,  too,  which 
constantly  keeps  the  whole  frame  of  the  Government  in  such  a  state, 
that  it  may  be  totally  destroyed  in  one  single  half  hour.  Talk  of  the 
"  sacredness  of  property,"  indeed  !  In  a  state  like  that  which  we  are 
in,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  property  of  any  sort,  without  money, 
an  universally  acknowledged  measure  of  value.  There  is  no  property 
at  all ;  for  as  to  barter,  what  has  the  working'  man  to  barter  but  the 
fruit  of  his  fists,  or  of  his  cudgel  ?  Now,  then,  do  you,  who  are  so 
much  in  dread  of  a  cancelling  of  the  public  debt,  know  that  it  can  be 
cancelled  at  any  moment,  by  the  mere  motion,  the  mere  assembling  to- 
gether of  fifty  thousand  men  in  Kent,  in  Essex,  in  Surrey,  or  in 
Sussex  ?  Do  you  not  perceive  the  effect  that  that  would  have  in  Lon- 
don ;  the  effect  that  it  would  have  upon  the  Bank?  And,  sir,  would  not 
this  be  a  great  deal  worse  than  even  the  cancelling  of  the  debt  by  Act  of 
Parliament  ?  And  is  it  not  the  very  first  duty  of  every  Minister,  and  of 
every  Member  of  Parliament  too,  to  endeavour  to  render  so  terrific 
an  effect  impossible  ?  And  impossible  it  never  can  be  rendered,  as  long 
as  the  debt  shall  exist  to  any  thing  like  its  present  amount. 

What!  sir;  if  the  King  were  told,  "  Here  is  a  thing,  may  it  please 
"  your  Majesty,  existing  in  your  dominions,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
"  istence  of  which,  it  is  possible,  that  your  Majesty's  throne  may  be 
"  overturned  in  an  hour" ;  would  lie  not  say,  "  Put  an  end,  some- 
"  how  or  other,  to  the  existence  of  that  thing,  as  quickly  as  possible"? 
Well,  then,  that  thing  does  exist ;  and  it  exists,  too,  remember,  in  com- 
pany with  the  POOR-LAW  BILL  !  Sir  Robert  Peel  talks,  and  you  talk, 
about  the  "  intelligence  of  the  country,  and  of  a  reliance"  upon  that. 
Let  him  rely  upon  it :  let  him  continue  to  insinuate  that  the  working 
people  are  a  senseless  rabble,  and  want  to  destroy  all  property ;  let  him 
rely  upon  the  "  intelligence."  The  "  intelligence"  will  give  him  his 
reward  I'll  warrant  it.  He  ndfcr  heard  the  petitioners  for  parliamentary 
reform  propose  to  bundle  out  the  bishops,  or  to  reform  the  Peers  :* 
that  was  reserved  for  the  "  intelligence."  While  the  Tories  were  strug- 
gling for  a  higher  qualification  to  vote,  I,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  told  them,  that  they  had  no  real  friends  on  earth  ;  no  re- 
liance for  support,  except  upon  the  unambitious  working  people,  who,  as 
naturally  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards,  would  look  upon  them  as  their  protec- 
tors, and  who  would  protect  them  against  their  foes  ;  but  that  they,  in 
their  wisdom,  having  decided  otherwise,  must  take  their  chance  and  keep 
their  coronets  and  estates  as  long  as  they  could.  Nothing  in  this  world 
would  be  more  easy  than  to  settle  all  quietly,  and  make  all  safe ;  but  the 
die  now  seems  to  be  cast  the  other  way :  the  Poor-law  Bill  seems  to  have 

*  This  was  a  project  emanating  from  the  school  of  so-called  political  economists, 
of  which  Mr.  HUME  was  the  leader.— ED. 
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been  the  last  throw,  and  to  have  been  destined  to  decide  the  game,  and 
that,  too,  without  the  possibility  of  carrying-  its  own  provisions  into  effect ! 
You  take  great  pains,  sir,  to  represent  to  us  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war ; 
and  you  tell  us,  that  the  poor  man  must  suffer  as  much,  or  more,  than 
the  rich.  What,  then,  do  you  think  that  he  will  come  lower  than  to  po- 
tatoes and  salt  ?  Can  anything- worse  befal  him  than  coarser  food ;  than 
Parson  LOWE'S  workhouse ;  than  the  workhouse  dress ;  than  the  separa- 
tion of  husband  from  wife,  and  children  from  both  ;  than  the  being  cut 
off  from  all  communication  with  friends  and  relations ;  than  seeing  his 
dead  wife  or  child  "  disposed  of"  by  the  hired  overseer  for  dissection  ?  Can 
any  state  of  things  arise  to  make  his  situation  worse  than  this?  The 
church,  you  are  afraid,  is  in  danger  !  The  church,  sir,  why  then  the 
church- serf  Jce  too;  and  do  you  know  that  the  Bishop  of  London,  who 
was  also  one  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  was  one  of  the  supporters 
of  the  DEAD-BODY  BILL?  Do  you  know,  that  the  "BURIAL  OF  THE 
DEAD,"  is  one  of  the  principal  services  of  the  church  ?  You  know,  I 
suppose,  that  a  body  that  is  hacked  to  pieces  by  a  parcel  of  surgeons  has 
not  Christian  burial;  and,  if  Christian  burial  be  of  "NO  USE,"  why  is 
there  a  burial  service  ?  And  why  do  the  parsons  receive  fees  for  bury- 
ing the  dend  ?  Why,  then,  sir,  be  alarmed  about  the  church  ?  If  it  be  of 
"  ?20  use"  in  this  respect,  why  not  the  same  in  other  respects  ? 

I  admire  the  sublimity  of  the  horrors,  which  you  set  before  us  as  the 
infallible  consequences  of  a  blowing  up  of  the  funds  and  paper-money. 
First,  as  a  matter  of  course,  there  must,  you  tell  us,  be  a  "  CIVIL  WAR/' 
For  what  ?  Why  must  there  ?  For  what  reason  ?  Do  you  believe  that 
the  fundholders  would  sally  out  armed  ?  And  against  whom ;  and  on 
what  ground  ?  Did  they  do  this  in  France  ?  Did  they  do  it  in  America? 
In  each  of  which  countries  the  paper-money  was  annihilated  in  one  day. 
Oh,  no  !  There  would  be  great  confusion  in  and  about  London ;  but,  in 
every  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  parochial  arrangements  would  instantly 
be  made,  for  keeping  all  the  people  at  work,  and  on  good  wages ;  real 
and  moveable  property  would  make  voluntary  sacrifices  most  liberally ; 
and,  in  a  month,  all  would  be  quiet  and  right  again.  The  Poor-law  Bill 
(if  it  be  pushed  on)  will  have  done  a  great  deal  to  sour  the  working  peo- 
ple :  but  still  nothing  will  make  Englishmen  cut  each  other's  throats; 
and,  of  that,  be  you  well  assured. 

What,  sir !  Do  you  think  that  the  weaver  and  the  ploughman  will 
become  ferocious  upon  finding  that  they  mn  have  beer  at  l^d.  a  pot  in- 
stead of  6d. ;  that  they  will  cut  rich  mR's  throats,  and  plunder  their 
mansions,  because  the  hop,  soap,  sugar,  tea,  and  tobacco  taxes  are  no 
longer  demanded  of  them ;  that  they  will  become  tigers,  because  there 
is  no  longer  any  law  to  put  a  workhouse  dress  upon  them,  and  to  sepa- 
rate husband  from  wife,  and  both  from  children  ;  that  they  will,  in  short, 
become  savages,  because  there  is  no  longer  any  hired  overseer  to  "dis- 
pose of  their  bodies  for  dissection"  ? 

No,  no  ;  you  do  not  think  this :  you  had  soared  into  the  regions  of 
poetry,  and  you  will,  I  am  sure,  thank  me  for  letting  you  down  again. 
But,  though  I  am  certain  that  there  would  be  none  of  the  horrors  of 
which  you  speak,  I  am  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  ulterior  consequences 
to  the  landholders  ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  the  ruined  fundholders  should 
not  obtain  some  compensation ;  and  it  would  also  be  impossible  again  to 
tax  the  labour  of  the  people  to  raise  the  means  of  making  that  com- 
pensation ! 
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However,  let  us  hope  that  things  will  never  come  to  this  extremity. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  easy  and  effectual  means  of  prevention  will  be  adopted. 
If  I  am  not  much  deceived,  you,  sir,  wish  for  those  means  to  be  adopted 
as  sincerely  as  I  do ;  and,  at  any  rate,  I  remain,  without  affectation, 

Your  friend 
And  most  obedient  servant, 

WM.  COBBETT. 


MR.  COBBETT'S  SPEECH, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  ON  HIS  MOTION  FOR  AN  ABOLITION 
OF  THE  MALT-TAX. 


(Political  Register,  December,  1834.) 


MY  readers  are  aware  that  I  have,  for  many  years,  contended  that  this 
tax  was  the  most  mischievous  thing  existing  in  the  country  ;  and,  being 
in  Parliament,  they  would  naturally  expect  that  I  should  do  my  utmost  to 
get  it  repealed  and  abolished.  I  did  my  utmost  during  the  last  session 
of  Parliament ;  and  I  am  now  about  to  "lay  before  my  readers  in  general, 
and  my  constituents  in  particular,  an  account  of  what  has  ibeen  done,  as 
to  this  matter,  during  the  present  session  of  Parliament,  and  particularly 
the  part  which  I  have  taken  in  the  discussions  relative  to  it. 

On  the  27.  Feb.  Sir  William  Ingilby  made  a  motion  for  the  House  to 
go  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  whether  there  ought 
to  be  a  repeal,  partial  and  entire,  of  this  mischief-doing  tax.  I  spoke 
upon  that  occasion,  against  the  further  continuance  of  the  tax;  but  I  did 
not  vote,  because  the  motion  was  not  direct,  and  because  it  was  not  posi- 
tive as  to  a  repeal  of  the  whole  of  the  tax.  There  was,  upon  that  occasion, 
a  division,  when  there  were  170  for  the  motion,  and  271  against  it. 

Things  standing  thus,  and  f,  seeing  the  ground  all  forestalled  until  the 
27.  of  May,  gave  notice  that  I  would  make  a  motion  on  that  day,  for  a 
repeal  of  the  whole  of  that  tax  ;  but,  upon  further  consideration,  I  with- 
drew that  notice,  and  fixed  the  notice  for  a  similar  motion  on  the  17.  of 
March,  to  be  made  upon  the  motion  for  the  House  to  go  into  a  commit- 
tee of  supply.  My  motion  was,  "Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient,  that 
"from  and  after  the  5.  October  next,  all  the  duties  on  malt  shall  cease 
*'  and  determine."  This  motion  I  made  on  the  17.  of  March  ;  and  this 
motion  was  decided  in  the  manner  hereafter  to  be  described.  It  would 
be  irksome  to  myself,  as  well  as  to  my  readers,  for  me  to  be  in  the  habit 
of  reporting  my  own  speeches  in  the  Register ;  but,  this  is  a  subject  of  such 
vast  importance,  that  I  gave  as  correct  a  report  as  I  could  of  the  speech 
made  upon  this  occasion.  1  here  insert  my  speech,  giving  it  as  much  ac- 
curacy as  my  memory  will  enable  me  to  do  it,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
reports  in  the  newspapers, 
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Mr.  COBBETT  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  submit  a  motion  to  the  House, 
for  the  total  repeal  of  the  Malt-tax,  which  motion  is  in  the  following 
words:  "Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  that  from  and  after  the  5.  of 
"  October  next,  all  the  duties  on  malt  shall  cease  and  determine." 

Certainly,  sir,  such  a  motion  ought  not  to  be  submitted  to  the  House, 
without  reasons  given  for  the  measure  of  which  it  proposes  the  adoption  ; 
and  yet,  to  give  those  reasons  will  require  the  consumption  of  a  much 
larger  portion  of  the  time  of  the  House,  than  I  shall  like  to  call  upon  it 
to  bestow;  but  when  duty  bids  me  to  proceed,  and  reluctance  to  oc- 
cupy the  time  of  the  House  would  draw  me  back,  I  feel  myself  under 
the  necessity  of  obeying  the  former. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  reasons  which  I  deem  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  total  repeal  of  this  tax,  it  is  my  duty  to  endeavour  to  remove  two  very 
gross  and  mischievous  errors,  which  from  what  we  hare  heard  recently 
in  this  House,  appear  to  me  to  be  generally  prevalent  throughout  the 
country ;  or,  at  least,  amongst  almost  the  whole  of  those  who  are  promi- 
nent in  discussing  political  affairs. 

The  first  of  these  errors  is,  that  the  landlords,  the  farmers,  and  all  the 
persons  immediately  concerned  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  would  be 
exclusively  benefitted  by  the  repeal  of  these  duties ;  and  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  towns  are  very  little  interested  in  the  matter ;  that  they  have  an 
interest  in  the  repeal  of  the  house  and  window-tax,  but  that  they  have 
scarcely  any  interest  at  all  in  the  repeal  of  this  tax;  that  the  tax  being 
taken  off,  the  honourable  Member  for  Bridport  recently  told  us,  would 
only  be  so  much  money  put  into  the  pockets  of  the  landlords,  who  would 
be  the  sole  persons  that  would  gain  by  the  change. 

An  error  so  monstrous  as  this,  has  scarcely  ever  found  its  way  into  the 
human  mind.  What,  sir  !  do  not  the  people  in  towns,  and,  particularly 
the  hard-working  people  in  towns,  drink  beer  ?  And,  is  not  their  beer 
made  of  malt,  as  well  as  the  beer  of  the  country-people  ?  The  fact  is, 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Malt-tax  would  be  greatly  more  beneficial  to  the 
tradesmen  and  workmen  in  towns,  than  the  repeal  of  the  house  and 
window-tax,  both  put  together.  Seldom  do  working  people  pay  any  part 
of  the  house-tax  or  window-tax;  but  the  Malt-tax  lies  heavily  on  them 
all,  causing  their  beer,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  them,  to  cost 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  it  would  cost  if  there  were  no  tax  upon  malt. 
Further,  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  tradesmen,  though  they  may  pay 
from  three  pounds  to  twelve  pounds  a  year,  on  account  of  house  and 
window-tax,  pay,  on  an  average,  a  great  deal  more  on  account  of  the 
Malt-tax. 

This  gross  error  is,  then,  backed  up  by  another,  if  possible  still  more 
gross  ;  namely,  that  the  persons  owning,  occupying,  labouring  upon,  and 
deriving  their  subsistence  out  of,  the  land,  are  a  mere  nothing  in  num- 
ber, compared  with  those  who  are  employed  in  manufactures,  trade,  and 
commerce,  and,  especially,  in  manufactures.  The  right  honourable 
Member  for  Manchester  has  called  upon  us  to  thank  God,  that  England 
was  the  great  manufacturing  shop  of  the  world  ;  the  noble  Lord,  who  is 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  West-riding  of  Yorkshire,  calls  those 
who  are  hostile  to  the  corn-laws,  the  body  of  the  people  ;  the  honourable 
Member  for  Middlesex  has  told  us,  that  this  is  now  a  manufacturing  nation, 
and  that  England  was  poor  before  it  was  a  manufacturing  nation.  I 
wish,  sir,  that  the  honourable  Member  for  Middlesex  had  drawn  a  little 
upon  his  store-house  of  knowledge,  and  had  named  the  time  when  Eng- 
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land  was  poor,  and  when  she  was  not  a  manufacturing1  nation.  I  state, 
sir,  without  fear  of  contradiction  from  that  honourable  Member  or  any 
other,  that  England  was  always  the  richest,  and  always  the  most  manu- 
facturing- nation  in  the  world. 

The  ground-work  of  this  great  error  with  regard  to  the  number  en- 
gaged in  the  different  pursuits,  are  and  have  been  for  many  years,  the 
population  returns,  laid  before  this  House,  which,  by  reckoning  all  per- 
sons as  manufacturers,  traders,  &c.,  except  the  mere  occupiers  and  work- 
ers upon  the  land ;  that  is  to  say,  except  the  mere  husbandmen,  the 
ploughmen,  the  reapers,  the  mowers,  the  thrashers,  and  woodmen ;  by 
considering  all  these  as  not  belonging  to  agriculture,  have  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  husbandmen  and  all  belonging  to  the  land,  are  a  mere 
handful,  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  community.  I  can  give  an 
instance  with  regard  to  the  village  of  BOTLEY,  a  village  in  Hampshire, 
with  which  I  am  well  acquainted.  The  return  states,  that  there  are  fifty- 
five  families  belonging  to  agriculture,  forty«-four  to  manufactures,  trade, 
&c.,  and  thirty-five  of  all  other  sorts.  Now  I  take  upon  me  to  assert, 
that  there  is  not  a  soul  in  that  parish,  who  is  not  either  husbandman, 
miller,  or  tanner  ;  the  miller  to  grind  the  corn  ;  the  tanner  to  dress  the 
hides ;  or  parson  or  doctor :  the  parson  collects  the  great  and  small 
tithes  of  the  parish,  and  he  lives  upon  them;  the  doctor  bleeds  and  sets 
the  bones  of  the  husbandmen  ;  and  as  to  other  sorts  of  persons,  there  are 
none,  who  are  not  employed  in  purchasing  the  produce  of  the  land,  or  in 
selling  clothing  or  other  necessaries,  to  those  who  raise  that  produce. 

To  the  parishes  of  THURSLEY  and  WHITLEY,  in  Surrey,  are  ascribed 
eighty-three  families,  engaged  in  trade,  manufactures,  commerce,  &c. 
If  the  hon.  Member  for  West  Surrey  were  in  his  place,  who  lives  in  one 
of  those  parishes,  which  are  united  by  law,  I  would  ask  him,  what  sort 
of  manufacture  these  eighty-three  families  carry  on  ;  from  what  foreign 
country  they  receive  the  raw  material  upon  which  they  work ;  to  what 
foreign  country  they  export  the  produce  of  their  looms  or  their  other  inge- 
nious contrivances  ?  Sir,  these  returns  make  up  amass  of  fallacies  such  as 
never  were  before  heard  of  in  the  world  :  in  these  two  parishes,  there  is 
not  a  single  soul  (except,  perchance,  there  may  be  a  fundholder  or  two) 
who  is  not  either  husbandman,  wheelwright,  blacksmith,  carpenter, 
butcher,  or  who  does  not  follow  some  pursuit  or  other,  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  land  ;  not  a  soul  who  could  live  upon  the  spot  for  a 
week,  if  there  were  no  produce  arising  out  of  the  produce  of  the  land  of 
those  two  parishes. 

But,  sir,  there  is  one  instance  which  is  quite  conclusive  as  to  this 
pt)int ;  and  the  matter  can  be  settled  at  once,  by  only  three  words  from 
an  hon.  Member  whom  I  see  sitting  on  the  opposite  benches.  There  is  a 
parish  in  Surrey  called  Wanborough,  and  the  return  tells  us  that  it  con- 
tains twenty  families  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  and  one  family 
chiefly  employed  in  commerce,  manufactures,  &c.  Now,  sir,  there  sits 
the  hon.  Member  for  Guildford,  in  Surrey;  he  is  the  sole  proprietor  of 
all  the  houses  and  all  the  land  in  this  parish  of  Wanborough  ;  and  I  call 
upon  him  to  have  the  goodness  to  tell  us  whether  this  family  of  manufac- 
turers have  any  connexion  with  foreign  parts,  or  whether  their  manufac- 
ture consists  in  making  or  new  laying  of  ploughshares  for  his  farms,  and 
of  shoes  for  the  horses  which  work  upon  those  farms !  Short-sighted, 
indeed,  must  that  man  be,  who  cannot  see  far  enough  to  know,  that 
these  manufacturers  are  husbandmen  in  fact,  just  as  much  as  those  who 
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plough  and  reap  and  mow  and  thrash  out  the  corn.  Yet  these  ridiculous 
fallacies  have  led  to  the  mischievous  conclusions  which  we  have  heard  in 
this  House  ;  they  have  led  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  to  tell 
us  that  there  are  nine  hundred  thousand  families  only,  belonging  to  the 
land,  while  there  are  fourteen  hundred  thousand  families  belonging  to 
manufactures  and  trade. 

The  hon.  Member  for  Marybonne  has  frequently  asserted  the  great 
populousness  of  the  borough  which  he  has  the  honour  to  represent ;  and, 
when  speaking  of  what  he  has  been  pleased  to  call  the  oppression  of  the 
corn-laws,  he  has  invariably  represented  his  numerous  constituents  as 
having  an  interest  distinct  and  independent,  relative  to  the  part  of  the 
community,  immediately  and  obviously  concerned  in  the  land.  The 
returns  tell  us,  that  there  are,  in  the  borough  of  MARYBONNE,  a  hundred 
and  forty-three  persons,  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  gardens  and  the  hay-fields,  which  lie  on  the  outskirts  of  the  bo- 
rough or  parish  ;  but  is  this  all  ?  I  very  believe,  that  I  speak  very  far 
within  compass,  when  I  say  that  there  are  a  thousand  families  ;  and  I 
think  I  might  say,  thousands  of  families,  all  the  males  of  which  are  em- 
ployed, and  solely  employed,  in  making  and  selling  ploughs,  harrows, 
drags,  drills,  chaff-cutters,  butter-churns,  cheese-presses,  spades,  prongs, 
rakes,  sieves,  locks,  and  other  implements,  tools  and  necessaries  for  hus- 
bandry. Were  there  no  husbandry,  these  people  would  not  be  in  the 
borough  of  Marybonne  ;  and  were  the  land  to  produce  nothing  to  send 
up  rents  into  the  fine  streets  and  the  squares,  what  would  become  of  the 
tradesmen  of  Marybonne  ?  And  look,  sir,  over  the  whole  of  this  metro- 
polis :  look  at  the  seedsmen,  the  salesmen  of  meat,  the  lightermen  that 
bring  up  the  corn,  the  multitudes  whose  centre  is  at  Mark-lane  ;  the  hop- 
merchants  and  their  people ;  look  at  all  these,  and  imagine,  if  you  can, 
the  extent  of  the  madness,  or,  rather,  the  blindness  and  absurdity  of  those 
who  would  attempt  to  designate  any  part  of  the  people  as  not  having  an 
interest  in  agriculture. 

But,  if  these  gentlemen  will  insist  upon  the  separation,  I  will  face 
them,  even  with  the  admission  of  their  own  absurdity  to  be  sense ;  and  I 
will  take  the  statement  contained  in  the  summary  of  even  these  falla- 
cious returns.  What  says  this  summary  ?  why  this  :  that  the  male 
occupiers  and  labourers  in  agriculture,  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
are  one  million  and  seventy-Jive  thousand;  and  that  male  persons  of  the 
same  age  engaged  in  manufactures,  &c.,  are  three  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand. 

Thus,  then,  if  I  were  to  adopt  that  erroneous  view  of  the  matter,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Malt-tax  is  considered  as  a  burden  to  nobody  but 
persons  belonging  to  agriculture,  I  should  say  that  there  were  three  for 
one,  at  any  rate,  and  that  therefore  they  were  worthy  of  our  particular 
consideration.  I,  however,  scout  this  idea  as  unworthy  of  the  mind  of  a 
man  of  sense  :  I  say  that  all  are  equally  interested  ;  and  as  such  I  mus't 
speak  of  them  as  likely  to  be  benefitted  by  the  adoption  of  the  measure 
which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  propose  to  the  House.  In  stating  the 
reasons  which  I  have  to  offer  for  the  adoption  of  that  measure,  I  must 
first  observe,  that  I  do  not  object  to  the  tax  on  account  of  any  partiality 
of  pressure  which  it  has  ;  because  I  am  fully  aware,  that  every  tax,  lay 
it  where  you  will,  finds  its  way,  first  or  last,  to  every  person  in  the  com- 
munity. I  must  further  observe,  that  I  do  not  object  to  the  tax 
on  account  of  its  money  weight;  because,  if  the  tax  be  wanted  to 
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carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  Government ;  and  if  it  be  collected  at  some- 
thing- near  the  ordinary  expense  of  collection,  and  being-  unproductive  of 
any  mischiefs  beyond  those  arising  out  of  its  mere  burden,  money  bur- 
den, it  would  be  improper  to  propose  its  repeal „  But,  sir,  if  a  tax  be, 
as  I  contend  this  tax  is,  peculiar  as  to  its  expenses  of  collection  ;  and  if  it 
be  productive  of  great  moral  evils,  then  it  ought  not  to  remain,  even  if  a 
property-tax  or  a  poll-tax  were  necessary,  to  be  imposed  in  its  stead  ;  and 
I  think  myself  capable  of  proving  to  the  House,  that  this  tax  is  of  this 
description,  and  that  therefore  it  ought  to  be  repealed.  I  beg  it  to  be 
observed,  that  I  urge  not  the  repeal  as  peculiarly  beneficial  to  the  land- 
lord or  the  farmer.  As  consumers  of  malt,  they  would  share  in  the 
benefit  with  the  rest  of  the  community ;  as  great  sufferers  from  the  im- 
moralities produced  by  this  tax,  they  would  certainly  derive  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  benefit ;  but  in  this  benefit  the  rest  of  the  community 
must  necessarily  share,  though  their  share  might  not  be  so  obvious.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  morals  of  millions  of  working  people  to  be  mended 
without  the  effect  being  felt  in  every  part  and  by  every  person  of  the 
community. 

The  FIRST  objection  to  this  tax  is,  the  extraordinary  expense  of  collect- 
ing and  managing  it.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  statement,  which  I  received 
last  year  from  a  gentleman  at  Nottingham,  many  years  in  the  Excise  ; 
and  he  proves,  to  my  satisfaction,  that  five-sixths  of  the  expenses  of  the 
whole  of  the  Excise  establishment  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  Malt-tax. 
Now,  I  have  no  means  immediately  at  hand  for  ascertaining  how  much 
the  whole  of  the  expenses  of  the  Excise  establishment  is  annually.  At  a 
g-uess  I  should  say  it  amounted  to  a  million  of  money  or  more ;  so  that, 
to  begin  with,  here  is  a  million  to  be  paid  out  of  five  millions  and  a  half, 
before  the  money  comes  into  the  Exchequer.  I  believe  this  to  be  the 
fact ;  but  the  noble  Lord  can  correct  me  here,  if  I  be  in  error.  At  any 
rate,  we  know  that  the  expense  is  very  great ;  much  greater  than  the  col- 
lection of  any  other  tax  or  taxes,  to  three  times  the  gross  amount ;  and, 
therefore,  this  is  a  good  objection  to  the  tax.  In  the  case  of  the  stamps, 
for  instance,  all  that  the  people  pay  goes  into  the  Exchequer,  except  a 
mere  trifle,  comparatively  speaking.  The  six  millions  cost  only  16S,000/. 
in  the  collection  and  management,  while  here  are  five  millions  and  a 
half  cost,  as  I  believe,  pretty  nearly  or  quite  a  million  in  the  collection 
and  management.  The  SECOND  and  still  greater  objection  is,  the  mono- 
poly which  the  tax  necessarily  gives  rise  to.  Upon  the  same  authority, 
which  I  have  just  mentioned,  I  state  to  the  House  these  astounding  facts  ; 
that,  taking  barley  at  twenty-eight  shillings  a  quarter,  and  suppose  four 
millions  of  quarters,  which  is  about  the  quantity,  the  amount  of  such 
barley  would  be  five  millions  six  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  that  eight 
quarters  of  barley  make  nine  quarters  of  malt,  and  that  this  increase 
pays  all  the  expenses  of  malting.  So  that  the  four  millions  of  quarters 
of  barley  made  into  malt,  would,  were  it  not  for  the  tax,  cost  the  people 
five  millions  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the  year :  that  the  duty, 
added  to  this,  would  make  the  cost  nine  millions  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year  ;  but  that,  in  consequence  of  tht>  monopoly  created  by  the 
tax,  the  malt,  before  the  result  of  it  reaches  the  lips  of  the  people,  either  by 
private  brewing,  or  public  brewing,  does  cost  the  people  fourteen  millions 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  instead  of  costing  them  five  millions 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year.  When,  a  few  evenings  ago,  I  stated 
the  price  of  malt  at  8s.  a  bushel,  an  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets 
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produced  a  Mark-lane  account,  showing1,  that  large  quantities  of  it  had 
been  sold  that  week  at  about  six  and  sixpence  a  bushel ;  but  I  spoke  of 
the  price  of  malt  as  I  could  get  it  for  my  use.  The  tax  enables  men 
with  large  capital  to  get  the  malt  at  a  price  at  which  men  for  private 
brewing  cannot  get  it.  And  here  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  a  part  of  the  evi- 
dence taken  before  the  beer-shop  committee  of  last  year.  Mr.  GOOD- 
LAKE,  a  magistrate  of  Berkshire,  stated  to  the  committee,  that  there  was 
a  beer-shop  set  up  by  a  very  respectable  man  in  his  own  parish ;  that 
this  man  bought  his  beer  of  a  brewer,  until  the  beer  which  he  brewed 
himself  should  have  attained  a  proper  age ;  and  that  then  he  sold  his  own 
beer: — "  But  the  brewer  thought  it  so  good  a  thing  that  he  set  up  ano- 
ther beer-shop  in  the  parish  ;  and  he  can  brew  it  so  much  cheaper  than 
the  publioan  who  has  to  go  to  a  dealer  in  malt  and  buy  it  at  9s.  6d.  a 
bushel,  when  the  brewer  can  make  it  at  about  6s.  3d.,  that  the  publican 
cannot  compete  with  him ;  and  the  second  beer-house  being  set  up,  the 
man  that  set  up  the  other  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  after  the  first  twelve- 
month, and  to  leave  the  brewer's  beer-house  in  the  parish." 

Mr.  EDWARD  GREEN,  who  is  a  maltster,  but  also  a  farmer,  of  WAR- 
GRAVE,  in  Berkshire,  gave  the  committee  this  information:  "  If  there  is 
so  much  advantage  attending  brewing,  how  is  it  that  the  ale-houses  sell 
brewers'  beer  ?  There  are  very  few  of  them  that  have  capital  enough  to 
buy  their  malt  at  the  first  hand  ;  I  could  now  furnish  malt  at  65.  3d.  a 
bushel ;  and  our  poor  people,  if  they  go  to  buy  malt  retail  of  a  maltster, 
are  charged  Ss.  6d." 

Mr.  STOCK,  a  brewer  of  Essex,  gave  the  following  information :  "  What 
is  the  cost  of  your  malt  to  you  ? — Fifty-two  shillings  a  quarter,  covering 
every  expense. — What  have  you  given  for  your  barley  ? — The  highest 
price  of  our  barley  has  been  30s.  to  35s.,  and  the  lowest  is  24s." 

But,  after  all,  no  one  stated  any  of  the  grounds  for  believing  that  this 
monopoly  arose  directly  out  of  the  tax.  One  of  its  effects,  however,  I 
will  state  to  the  House.  The  malt  duty  is  paid  in  every  six  weeks.  A 
man  possessed  of  apparent  great  means  can  obtain  bondsmen,  to  a  certain 
amount,  for  the  payment  of  the  duty  ;  and  in  this  case,  the  collector  per- 
mits the  maltster  to  be  three  collections  in  arrear,  while  the  maltster  with 
small  means  is  compelled  to  pay  up.  The  man  who  has  the  benefit  of  the 
first,  is  enabled  to  enter  largely  into  business,  and  the  greater  his  duty  the 
more  he  injures  society  in  the  end.  In  numerous  instances,  these  large 
maltsters  have  been  known  to  crush  the  little  ones  entirely ;  and  thus  it 
is  that  the  malt-houses,  formerly  so  numerous,  are  now  become  compara- 
tively very  few  in  number.  I  remember  that  at  STOw-on-the-WoLD  I 
learned,  that  formerly  there  were  fourteen  malt-houses,  and  that  now 
there  is  only  one.  In  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  there  used  to 
be  a  malt-house  in  almost  every  village.  The  monopoly  created  by  this 
tax,  has  demolished,  perhaps,  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty.  Large 
brewers  are  also  maltsters.  The  monopolists,  in  fact,  carry  on  their  trade 
with  public  money  ;  they  have  always  two  collections  in  their  hands  to 
carry  on  their  trade  with  :  so  that  the  people  are  placed  at  their  mercy, 
and  so  placed,  too,  by  the  use  of  the  people's  own  money,  which  they  have 
paid  for  the  services  of  the  State,  and  which  is  allowed  to  be  kept  in  the 
hands  of  these  monopolists.  It  is  not,  then,  the  tax  itself,  but  the  evils 
that  arise  out  of  the  tax  at  every  step  that  it  takes  ;  and  here,  on  account 
of  this  monopoly  alone,  the  people  pay,  as  I  have,  I  think,  very  clearly 
shown,  four  millions  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  which  is  an 
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evil,  an  injustice,  an  oppression,  arising-  entirely  out  of  the  tax.  If  I  be 
asked,  what  is  to  become  of  all  the  capital  now  employed  by  these  mono- 
polists in  this  way,  I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  the  people's  capi- 
tal in  great  part,  as  I  have  just  shown  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  if  the  mo- 
nopolists have  any  capital,  which  is  really  their  own,  there  is  the  land, 
there  is  lawful  commerce  ;  there  are  plenty  of  honest  means  for  the  pro- 
fitable employment  of  this  capital. 

The  third  objection  to  this  tax  is,  that  it  prevents  people,  and  parti- 
cularly the  poorer  part  of  the  people,  from  brewing  beer  in  their  own 
houses,  arid  thereby  drives  them  to  beer-shops,  and  other  places  of  resort, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting-  beer,  a  drink  which  they  ought  to  have,  which 
they  always  have  had,  and  which,  let  gentlemen  think  or  say  or  do  what 
they  may,  they  always  will  have.    I  know  it  has  been  contended,  that  the 
poorer  sort  of  people   have  been  so  long  out  of  the  habit  of  brewing,  at 
their  own  houses,  that  they  would   not  take  to  it  again,  even  if  this  tax 
were  taken  off,  and  if  they  could  get  the  malt  for  a  mere  trifle,  as  they 
then  would.     It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  is  one  of  the  cases 
in  which  habit  becomes  second  nature.     In  morals  and  in  manners,  there 
is  great  submission  to  the  power  of  habit.     Early  rising,  late  rising,  so- 
briety, drunkenness,    love  of  ease,  love  of  activity ;  in  these  and  nume- 
rous other  instances,  habit  has  a  great  deal  to  do  in  determining- the  con- 
duct of  men  ;  but  when  you  come  to  eating  and  drinking,  when  you  come 
to  the  means  of  providing  a  bellyful,  the  case  is  wholly  different.     When 
you  are  withheld  from  any  natural  enjoyment  by  force,  you  return  to  it 
the  moment  the  force  is  removed.     From   having  constantly  a  plenty  to 
eat,  you  may,  by  compulsion,  be  confined  to  a  quarter  of  a  meal,  for  years 
together;  but  when  the  full  meal  returns,   you  instantly  take  it,  without 
consideration  had  of  the  small  quantity  of  food  upon  which  you  have  re- 
cently lived.     For  a  long  time  the  labourers  have  been  compelled  to  d® 
without  the  bits  of  bacon  in  their  pot ;  but,  does  any  man  imagine,  that, 
if  they  had  the  bits  of  bacon  again,  they  would  not  boil  them  and  eat  them  ? 
But,  it  is  said  that  they  want  the  utensils  for  brewing  ;  said,  indeed,  only 
by  those  who  cannot  know  anything  at  all  about  the  matter.     It  was  asked, 
by  the  committee  of  last  year;  whether  the  utensils  could  not  be  had  for 
a  few  shillings  ?     There  are  no  utensils  wanting,  but  those  which  they 
have.     A  gallon  of  malt  can  be  brewed  in  a  porridge-pot  which  will  hold 
five  gallons  of  water ;  and  twelve  quarts  of  good  beer  I  have  seen  made 
out  of  a  gallon  of  malt  in  that  very  way.     It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  there  require  large  quantities  of  malt  to  be  brewed  together,  in  or- 
der to  get  the  greatest  proportion  of  strength.     Malt  is,  in  this  respect, 
like  tea,  :  whether  you  put  little  or  much  of  the  latter  into  the  pot,  you 
will  get  all  the  strength  out  of  it  in  one  case  as  well  as  in  the  other,  and  it  is 
strong  or  weak  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  as  compared  with 
the  quantity  of  tea.     As  to  the  expense,  in  the  case  of  the  labourer,  it  is 
absolutely  nothing  at  all.     The  old  maxim  was,  "if  you  would  have  good 
beer,  you  must  go  to  bed  with  your  brewer."     The  wife  is  the  brewer ;  the 
very  cheerful  undertaker  of  this  part  of  the  duty  of  the  family  :  she  likes 
the  beer  herself  better  than  water;  and  she  has  the  other  most  powerful  mo- 
tive, that  of  keeping  her  husband  at  home.     In  support  of  these,  my  opi- 
nions,  the  House  will  permit  me  to  read  the  evidence  given  by  several 
persons  before  the  Beer- Bill  Committee   of  last  year.     At  the  head  of 
thsee  stands  Mr.  SIMEON,  a  magistrate  for  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire,  who, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  lay  accurate  opinions  upon  the  subject  before  the 
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committee,  sent  a  circular  to  the  overseers  and  ministers  of  fifteen  pa- 
rishes; and  the  answer  of  all,  except  one,  was,  that  the  cure  for  the  evils 
of  beer-shops,  and  the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  the  country,  would 
be,  to  enable  the  poor  people  to  make  their  malt,  and  to  brew  at  home. 
The  evidence  of  these  gentlemen,  every  word  of  which  is  worthy  of  the 
best  attention  of  the  House,  was  in  the  following  words  : — 

Mr.  SIMEON,  a  magistrate  for  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire.  The  last  question 
is,  "  'Would  great  advantages  result  from  enabling  the  poor  people  to  make  their 
malt  and  brew  at  home,  both  as  regards  their  comfort  and  morality  ?' — That  is  the 
most  important  question  of  all.  The  answers  are,  fourteen  parties  say  it  would 
le  highly  desirable;  one  fears  it  might  lead  the  labourers  to  steal  barley. 

"Are  those  answers  indiscriminately  tbe  answers  of  the  overseers  and  minis- 
ters of  the  different  parishes,  or  is  there  any  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
ministers  and  the  overseers  ? — I  should  say  that,  generally,  they  all  agree  in  their 
accounts.  I  believe  that  the  answers  are  indiscriminately  the  same  from  the 
ministers  and  from  the  overseers. 

"  Are  the  answers  from  the  overseers  and  the  ministers  jointly  or  separately  ? 
— Separately:  the  application  was  made  separately  to  each  of  them,  and  neither 
knew  that  the  other  had  an  application,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge/' 

Mr.  GOODLAKE,  a  magistrate  for  Berkshire. — "Did  the  cottagers  brew  beer  in 
consequence  of  that  public-house  being  put  down  ?— No ;  cottagers  have  not  an 
opportunity  of  brewing  beer,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  malt," 

Colonel  BLAGHAVE,  magistrate  for  Berkshire. — "  Do  you  contemplate  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  taking  away  the  power  of  selling  beer  in  this  manner?— I 
think  it  would  be  a  dangerous  measure,  without  the  repeal  of  the  Malt-tax,  and 
the  tax  again  put  upon  the  beer :  I  think  if  the  tax  were  put  upon  the  beer,  and 
the  Malt-tax  repealed,  it  would  induce  the  lower  class  of  the  people  to  brew  their 
own  leer. 

"  Will  you  state  why,  without  that  alteration,  you  think  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  repeal  the  present  Beer-bill  ?— Because  I  think  it  has  tended  to  increase  the 
price  of  barley,  and  to  give  a  little  fillip  to  agriculture. 

"  Do  you  think  that  it  has  any  effect  in  checking  the  consumption  of  spirits, 
and  giving  the  lower  orders  an  inclination  to  drink  beer  rather  than  spirits  ? — / 
think  the  lower  orders  have  had  an  inclination  to  drink  beer  rather  than  spirits ; 
but  it  has  been  reported  to  me  that  smuggled  spirits  have  been  introduced  into 
those  beer-houses,  but  to  my  knowledge  I  do  not  know  it. 

"  Do  you  think  that  the  greater  facility  of  drinking  beer  has  rather  conduced 
to  encourage  the  love  of  beer  than  the  love  of  spirits  ? — I  think  it  has,  and  the 
lower  order  of  people  have  an  idea  that  beer  is  much  more  wholesome  for  them" , 

BREDK  (Sussex)  Parish  Vestry.—-"  Had  the  malt  duty  been  taken  off,  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  would  have  hade's  beer  at  home,  and  we  think  he  would  seldom 
be  seen  at  the  beer-shop ;  small-beer  is  the  natural  beverage  of  the  labourers  in 
agriculture ;  at  once  the  most  nutritious,  the  most  wholesome,  and  the  best  sup- 
port to  the  labourer,  being  part  of  the  subsistence  for  the  productian  of  his  phy- 
sical powers,  to  enable  him  to  perform  a  fair  day's  work." 

HOOE  (Sussex)  Parish  Vestry. — "  We  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  if  the  malt  duty 
had  been  repealed^  it  would  have  been  far  preferable  to  the  beer. 

PLAYDEN  (Sussex)  Parish  Vestry. — "  We  also  beg  to  observe,  that  the  abolition 
of  the  malt  duty  would  have  had  a  far  more  beneficial  effect  upon  the  habits  and 
morals  of  the  labouring  class." 

There  was,  indeed,  one  witness,  who  gave  a  different  opinion,  and  that  was 
Mr.  THURNALL  of  Cambridgeshire,  but  he  is  a  great  maltster.  His  evidence  was 
as  follows:  "  Do  you,  or  do  you  not  believe,  if  the  malt  duty  was  taken  off,  so  as 
to  enable  every  man  to  brew  at  home,  that  the  evils  complained  of  would  be 
greatly  reduced,  and  a  better  morality  amongst  the  poor  be  obtained  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  is  possible  for  the  labourer  to  brew  his  own  beer ;  I  am  not  wire  they 
would  not  in  my  county;  in  the  first  place  he  could  brew  so  small  a  quantity, 
and  there  are  very  few  cottages  where  the  whole  house  is  above  the  size  of  this 
room  ;  he  is  not  furnished  with  a  copper  ;  it  is  totally  impossible  for  a  labourer  to 
brew  his  beer  in  the  diitricts  I  have  been  in." 
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"  How  was  it  done  formerly,  do  you  know  ? — Persons  brewed  their  own  beer, 
but  I  should  think  not  a  tithe  of  the  population  brewed;  but  their  habits  have  alto- 
gether altered. 

"  Is  it  not  a  serious  thing  for  a  poor  man  if  he  brews  a  quantity  of  beer,  and 
that  beer  turns  sour  ? — Yes. 

"  He  avoids  that  risk,  does  he  not,  by  purchasing  his  beer  ? — Undoubtedly. 

**  You  are  aware  that  a  brewing  apparatus  would  cost  to  a  poor  man  only  5*.  ? 
—I  am  aware  it  would  cost  a  small  sum  :  out  half  of  them  would  not  be  sober 
while  the  beer  lasted;  they  would  drink  it  in  a  day" 

[Mr.  CHILDERS,  a  member  for  Cambridgeshire,  observed,  that  I  had 
read  only  a  part  of  the  evidence  of  this  man  ;  that  this  man  was  his  te- 
nant, and  a  very  respectable  man.  It  is  very  true,  that  I  read  only  a  part, 
and  I  ciled  the  evidence  merely  to  contradict  the  notion  of  the  habits  of 
the  people  having  changed.  If  I  did  not  read  the  whole,  it  was  merely 
to  save  time  ;  and  if  the  orders  of  the  House  would  have  permitted  me  to 
reply,  I  should  have  observed  that  Mr.  CHILDERS  left  out,  in  his  reading, 
the  first  of  the  two  nots  which  will  be  found  in  the  second  member  of  the 
first  sentence  of  the  answers  of  this  witness.  I  believe  that  Mr.  CHILDERS 
gave  the  correct  meaning  of  the  witness,  but  that  meaning  is  just  the  con- 
trary of  that  which  is  found  in  the  print ;  for,  in  the  print,  the  witness  is 
made  to  say  that  he  is  not  sure  that  the  labourer  would  not  brew  his  own 
beer ;  and  Mr.  CHILDERS  made  him  say,  that  he  was  sure  that  he  would 
not  brew  it :  the  context  shows  that  Mr.  CHILDERS'S  reading  was  correct, 
but  not  according  with  the  evidence  reported  by  the  committee.  If  I 
could  have  replied,  I  should  have  answered  the  opinion  of  this  man,  that 
not  a  third  of  the  people  formerly  brewed  their  own  beer,  by  citing  the 
positive  evidence  given  by  Mr.  JOHN  ELLMAN,  before  the  committee  of 
1821,  "  that  when  he  became  a  farmer,  forty-five  years  before  that,  every 
man  in  his  parish  had  his  own  beer,  and  enjoyed  it  by  his  own  fire-side"; 
and  that  this  evidence  was  then  corroborated  by  a  magistrate  of  Somerset- 
shire, and  by  a  gentleman  who  was  then  sheriff  of  Wiltshire.  I  did  not 
like  to  waste  time,  as  I  never  do,  setting  a  very  high  value  on  time  my- 
self, or  I  should  have  observed  on  the  latter  part  of  the  evidence  of  this 
witness,  the  tenant  of  Mr.  CHILDERS,  who  tells  us,  in  one  breath,  that 
the  labourer's  beer  would  "  turn  sowr,"  and  in  the  next  breath,  "  that  he 
would  drink  it  in  a  day"  !  However,  no  observation  from  me  was  ne- 
cessary here ;  a  general  smile  in  the  House  showed  that  they  smelled 
out  the  maltster,  and  rendered  any  reply  to  Mr.  CHILDERS  wholly  unne- 
cessary.] 

In  short,  sir,  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  no  argument  to  be  offered  in 
support  of  the  belief,  that  labourers  would  not  again  brew  their  own  beer, 
if  this  tax  were  repealed,  and  wholly  abolished ;  and  of  all  the  benefits 
arising  from  this  change,  I  defy  pen  or  tongue  to  give  an  adequate  de- 
scription. But  there  would  be  another  great  change  take  place ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  farmers  would  have  beer  to  give  to  their  men  who  work 
out  of  their  house,  or  rather  to  men  who  are  not  inmates  of  the  house. 
On  this  subject  we  have  the  following  evidence,  taken  before  the  agricul- 
tural committee  of  last  year,  of  Mr.  SANDERS  of  Lancashire,  and  of  Mr. 
BROWN,  a  large  farmer  and  a  surveyor,  of  Wiltshire,  and  this  evidence, 
in  the  following  words,  is  very  worthy  of  the  best  attention  of  the  House. 

Mr.  SANDERS. — "  Does  .not  the  Malt-tax  press  more  immediately  on  a  man 
who  gives  beer  to  his  labourers,  directly  as  well  as  indirectly  ?— I  have  no  doubt 
if  the  Malt-tax  were  removed,  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  in  his  condition." 
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Mr.  RUDDELL  BROWN.— "Would  the  labourers  in  your  neighbourhood,  if 
the  law  were  to  abolish  the  beer-shops,  and  restore  only  the  public-house,  be  likely 
to  complain  ?— They  would  like  it  quite  as  well.  The  greatest  possible  relief  that 
could  be  given  to  the  agricultural  labourers,  would  be  by  putting  on  the  beer- 
duty  again,  and  taking  off  the  malt  duty,  which  would  enable  them  to  make  or  buy 
small  quantities  of  malt,  and  brew  their  own  beer. 

"  Do  you  not  think  if  that  were  the  case,  the  farmers  would  be  more  ready  to  give 
their  labourers  beer  in  agricultural  districts?— I  am  quite  sure  of  it;  it  is  nothing 
but  the  high  duty  which  has  kept  them  from  it  j  the  taking  off  the  beer-duty  has 
been  no  relief  to  the  agricultural  labourer. 

"What  do  you  think  the  people  of  Devizes  would  say  to  the  putting  on  the 
beer-duty  again  ? — Probably,  if  the  malt-duty  were  not  taken  off  at  the  same 
time,  they  would  complain;  but  if  the  malt-duty  were  taken  off,  I  am  sure  they 
would  rejoice. 

"  Is  there,  without  them,  convenience  for  a  labouring  man  to  obtain  beer  for 
his  dinner  ? — I  have  myself  given  my  labourers  beer,  though  it  has  cost  me  an 
immense  sum  for  my^malt  bill  every  year ;  but  still  I  know  a  man  cannot  ivork  well 
without  beer,  and  I  wish  as  much  as  possible  to  keep  my  labourers  away  from 
the  beer-shops." 

The  advantage  to  the  farmer,  as  well  as  to  the  labourer,  from  giving 
beer  instead  of  money,  is  of  so  much  importance  as  hardly  to  admit  of  ex- 
aggeration in  the  statement.  Every  one  acquainted  with  these  matters 
knows  well,  that,  in  times  of  pressing  haste,  particularly  in  harvest,  a 
farmer  can  do  more  with  one  pound's  worth  of  beer  than  with  four  pounds 
in  money.  Money  is  too  far  from  the  lips  to  produce  immediate  effect. 
Then,  as  to  regular  hard  work  in  hot  weather.  Set  a  company  of  men  to 
work  at  mowing :  they  ask  you  for  beer,  and,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
you  allow  them  sixpence  an  acre,  or  something  an  acre,  in  lieu  of  beer. 
The  hot  sun  comes  and  clogs  the  spittle  in  their  mouths,  and  draws  the 
sweat  from  their  bodies.  Away  they  go,  perhaps  a  mile,  to  lay  out  their 
sixpence  in  beer.  Being  there,  they  do  not  stop  with  the  sixpence.  Very 
likely  the  field  does  not  see  them  again  for  that  day  :  then  follows  the  loss  of 
time,  so  precious  then  to  the  farmer,  and  they  have  to  thirst  for  the  remainder 
of  the  hard  work  of  mowing,  or  to  slake  that  thirst  with  water,  which 
communicates  weakness  instead  of  strength.  Whereas,  if  they  had  beer 
from  the  farm-house,  they  would  go  to  the  bottles  deposited  in  the  hedge, 
take  their  drink  and  return  to  their  work.  The  beer  would  be  wholesome 
and  strengthening ;  and  it  is  the  deeply-interested  master  who  would 
then  determine  the  quantity.  Mr.  RUDDELL  BROWN  told  the  committee 
that  he  does  this  now ;  but  Mr.  RUDDELL  BROWN  is  a  great  farmer,  and  a 
rich  man  :  it  costs  him,  he  tells  the  committee,  "  an  immense  sum"  for 
malt  every  year.  That  immense  sum  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  common 
farmer  to  expend  ;  and,  therefore,  generally,  and  almost  universally, 
speaking,  hard-working  men,  and  the  best  of  labourers,  too,  are  driven  to 
the  beer-shops  from  this  cause ;  or  to  some  place  or  other  where  they 
have  to  swallow  the  adulterated  stuff  made  by  the  brewers. 

Besides  all  these  evils,  there  is  the  great  evil  of  evils,  the  driving  of  the 
young  people  from  the  farm-houses.  Great  as  the  other  objections  to 
this  tax  are,  this  objection  is  greater  than  all  the  rest  put  together.  This 
it  is,  which  has  been  the  great  cause  of  the  lamentable  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  manners  and  the  morals  of  the  working  people  of  England. 
Every  gentleman  must  know  how  slender  the  authority  of  poor  and  indul- 
gent parents  must  necessarily  be  over  young  people  from  the  age  of  twelve 
years  upwards.  In  proportion  as  the  parents  are  poor  and  miserable,  in 
that  same  proportion,  in  nature's  spite,  their  authority  will  be  small.  To 
have  good  grown-up  men  and  women,  you  must  begin  the  work  when  they 
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are  young1.  The  hand  of  the  poor  parent  is  not  strong  enough  ;  and  if 
the  hand  of  the  parent  were  strong  enough,  the  heart  would  not  be  stout 
enough  for  this  work.  Besides,  there  is  no  room  in  the  cottage  for  any  body 
but  the  father  and  mother  and  little  children.  In  the  farm-house  is  their 
proper  place  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  that  of  twenty,  or  some  years 
'  more.  There  there  are  a  master  and  a  mistress,  not  liable  to  indul- 
gence on  account  of  kindred  ;  but  bound  by  the  law  to  provide  for  the 
parties  in  sickness  and  health  for  the  whole  year  through  ;  bound  still 
more  strongly  by  the  most  weighty  interest,  to  attend,  not  only  to  the 
good  habits  and  the  industry,  but  to  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  young 
people  living  under  the  same  roof  with  themselves.  Let  gentlemen  figure 
to  themselves  a  parish  with  a  hundred  young  people,  distributed  amongst 
the  farm-houses,  subjected  to  the  control  of  masters  and  mistresses,  who, 
of  necessity,  will  compel  them  to  keep  good  hours,  to  rise  early,  to  be 
diligent  during  the  day,  to  be  cleanly  in  their  persons,  to  go  to  church  on 
the  Sunday,  and  who  have  the  magistrates  always  at  hand  to  punish  dis- 
obedience of  their  lawful  commands.  Then  suppose  these  young  people 
all  to  be  turned  out  and  to  be  upon  their  own  hands ;  strolling  about  on 
the  Sunday,  without  any  regard  to  the  decencies  of  dress  ;  assembling  in 
groups,  either  in  beer-shops,  or  out  of  beer-shops ;  assemble  they  will, 
and  whoever  saw  such  an  assemblage,  without  seeing  mischief  of  some  sort 
or  other  being  the  ultimate  consequence  ?  In  short,  this  is  the  main  cause 
of  that  fatal  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  manners,  the  morals,  the 
expertness,  and  the  bodily  strength,  of  the  labourers  of  England ;  and 
every  man,  who  is  a  judge  of  the  matter,  knows  well,  that  this  has  been 
produced,  in  very  great  part,  by  the  heavy  expense  required  to  fur- 
nish beer  for  the  servants  in  husbandry ;  and  that  this  heavy  expense 
arises  from  the  tax  upon  malt,  and  solely  from  that  tax,  no  man  will  at- 
tempt to  deny.  This  evil  is  so  great,  that,  unless  it  can  be  removed,  all 
hope  of  restoring  the  country  to  a  state  of  good  morals  and  happiness, 
and  even  of  safety,  may  be  abandoned  at  once  in  despair.  The  right  hon. 
Member  for  MANCHESTER  drew  an  astounding  picture  of  the  awful  conse- 
quences of  rejecting  the  proposition  for  an  alteration  of  the  corn  laws. 
He  seems  to  have  thought  little  of  the  present  really  awful  situation  of 
those  who  are  concerned  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  But  I  trust  that 
this  House  will  have  that  situation  constantly  in  its  mind,  till  it  has  done 
its  best  to  restore  content  to  the  labouring  millions,  and  restored  some- 
thing like  peace  and  security  to  the  property  and  the  dwelling  of  the  farmer; 
and,  sir,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  nothing  would  so  powerfully  assist  in 
the  accomplishing  of  this,  so  desirable  an  object,  as  the  adoption  of  the 
motion  which  I  now  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  the  House. 

Gladly  would  I  see  the  work  performed  by  the  noble  Lord  and  his  col- 
leagues. Then,  indeed,  would  the  Government  have  strength  ;  for  then 
it  would  become  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  whole  people.  The  honourable 
Gentlemen  seem  as  firmly  fixed  now  as  is  the  seat  upon  which  they  are ; 
but  this  measure  would  fix  them  firmly  as  the  hills. 
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FOR  it  really  appears  to  be  another  "  RURAL  WAR,"  and  threatens  to  be 
much  more  durable  and  mischievous  than  the  last  rural  war  ;  and  there  is 
this  circumstance  in  addition,  in  this  case ;  that  is  to  say,  that  this  new 
scene  of  trouble,  of  turmoil,  and  of  boiling  blood,  has  been  caused  by  the 
Parliament  itself;  that  Parliament  duly  warned  by  me  of  all  the  conse- 
quences. In  this  respect  it  is  another  PEEL'S  Bill  affair.  The  propo- 
sition is  made  in  the  year  1833  ;  the  projectors  are  then  warned,  and  are 
besought  not  to  adopt  the  measure ;  they  persevere  a  great  deal  more 
eagerly  on  account  of  the  warning  and  the  prediction,  as  if  for  the  express 
purpose  of  making  the  prophet  a  liar.  Half-a-dozen  counties  are  in  a 
state  of  partial  commotion ;  the  jails  are  opening  their  doors  to  receive 
those  who  are  called  the  rebels  against  the  Poor-law  Bill !  No  matter  as 
to  any  other  thing  relative  to  this  measure  ;  here  is  the  country  disturbed  ; 
here  are  the  jails  filling ;  here  are  wives  and  children  screaming  after  their 
fathers  ;  here  are  these  undeniable  facts  ;  and  what  is  the  cause  ?  Not 
a  desire  to  overturn  the  Government  on  the  part  of  the  people ;  not  a 
desire  to  disobey  the  settled  laws  of  the  country;  not  any  revolutionary 
desire ;  not  any  desire  to  touch  any  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  country. 
What  is  it  then  ?  Why,  a  desire  and  a  resolution,  as  far  as  they  are  able 
to  adhere  to  it,  to  maintain  the  laws  of  their  country,  as  they  were  settled 
at  the  time  when  the  present  church  of  the  country  was  established ;  to 
maintain  those  laws  which  form  the  foundation,  the  very  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Government ;  and  which  are  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
years'  standing. 

Well,  but  laying  aside  for  the  present  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this 
measure,  no  one  will  deny  that  it  is  now  the  cause  of  great  alarm  and 
great  trouble  to  the  Government.  We  shall  by-and-by  see  the  Duke  of 
RICHMOND  selling  off  from  divers  workhouses  all  utensils  for  breiving,  for 
grinding  malt,  for  killing  and  preserving  meat ;  we  shall  by-and-by  see 
this  LEVIATHAN-PENSIONER  at  this  amusing  work ;  we  shall  by-and-by  hear 
a  poor-law  commissioner  advising  the  guardians  to  look  upon  and  treat 
poor  persons  coming  for  relief  as  "  beggars"  ;  we  shall  by-and-by  hear 
a  peer-chairman  complaining  of  the  destruction  of  cattle,  and  of  fires 
being  set ;  we  shall  by-and-by  have  to  take  a  sort  of  survey  of  the  blood- 
boiling  in  Buckinghamshire,  Bedfordshire,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Suffolk. 
But  just  at  present  let  us  repeat,  that  every  one  knows,  that  this  is  at 
present  the  great  immediate  cause  of  trouble  to  the  Government.  When 
old  GREY,  who  was  all  thunder  and  all  vigour,  as  long  as  he  had  cunning* 
ALTHORP'S  majority  at  his  back,  and  who  became  all  feebleness  and  old 
age  and  incapacity  as  soon  as  he  had  lost  that ;  when  old  GREY  went 
snivelling  off  (having  first  not  wholly  forgotten  his  family),  he  com- 
plained of  the  difficulties  in  which  the  Government  was  placed ;  and  it 
was  curious  enough  that  he  had  vigour  enough  left  to  offer,  at  that  very 
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moment,  to  bring  in  the  Poor-law  bill,  which  had  been  passed  by  t'other 
place.  That  is  to  say,  to  make  a  greater  difficulty  than  any  that  already 
existed,  or  than  any  that  could  by  any  possibility  exist,  short  of  an  open 
and  notorious  rebellion  and  civil  war. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that,  with  regard  to  the  mere  expense, 
this  Poor-law  Bill  will  cost  more  than  the  amount  of  the  poor-rates  them- 
selves ;  that  is  to  say,  more  than  the  amount  of  whatever  has  been  given 
during  a  similar  time,  in  real  and  bona-fide  relief  to  the  poor.  The  thing 
is  manifestly  only  beginning.  Even  the  foundation  of  none  of  the  grand 
workhouses  is  yet  dug  out.  Two  thousand-a-year  LEWIS'S  scouts  are  at 
work  ;  they  are  writing  letters  and  making  speeches  ;  the  pensioners  and 
parsons  and  dead-weight  are  all  in  a  stir.  But,  as  yet,  they  appear  to 
have  laid  hands  upon  nobody  but  the  feeble  and  the  aged,  and  the  poor 
girls,  by  whom  the  lords,  their  relations,  the  parsons,  the  big  merchants, 
the  tradesmen  and  farmers  in  general,  the  footmen,  the  grooms,  the 
coachmen,  the  huntsmen,  the  Bourbon-policemen,  the  soldiers,  the  re- 
tired-allowance people,  the  pensioners,  all  the  swarms  of  tax-eaters,  can 
now  have  bastards  with  impunity. 

It  is  with  the  young  and  single  men  that  two-thousand-a-year  LEWIS, 
penny-a-line  CHADWICK  and  their  crew  will  have  to  deal ;  or  their  deal- 
ings are  not  worth  a  straw.  Cunning  ALTHORP  said  that  he  should  re- 
commend that  the  bill  should  not  be  attempted  to  be  carried  into  effect 
until  on  the  eve  of  hay-makiny,  when  work  would  be  plenty ;  and  so  get 
the  Bill  silsntly  poked  into  operation  in  form,  when  it  was  not  to  operate 
in  fact.  What  would  cunning  ALTHORP  think  of  a  refusal  of  all  the  men 
of  any  parish  either  to  cut  yrass,  or  to  cut  corn  ?  What  would  cunning 
ALTHORP  think,  if  this  were  to  extend  itself  over  a  county  ?  Cunning 
ALTHORP  knows  that  there  is  no  law  to  compel  them  to  cut  the  grass  or 
the  corn ;  that  there  is.  no  law  but  the  law  of  self-interest ;  and  cun- 
ning ALTHORP  knows,  too,  that  this  is  a  thing  always  in  the  power  of  the 
people ;  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  keep  his  limbs  in  a  state  of  inac- 
tivity if  he  choose  ;  and  cunning  ALTHORP  knows  that  if  this  were  to  take 
place,  his  right  of  voting  by  proxy  would  not  make  the  hay  and  bring 
in  the  harvest.  This  would  be  one  way  of  answering  the  insolent  poor- 
law  runner,  who  wishes  the  labourers  to  be  treated  as  "  beggars." 

But  again  let  the  tumoil  be  what  it  may  ;  let  the  consequences  be  what 
they  may,  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  this  is  a  "  difficulty  "  created  by 
the  reformed  Parliament  itself,  at  the  suggestion  of  old  GREY  and  of  AL- 
THORP. Let  it  be  recollected  that  this  is  a  difficulty  of  their  own  creating. 
Be  the  consequence  what  it  may,1;  it  is  their  own  work.  The  weather  is  fine 
now;  at  this  season  of  the  year  few  men  want  the  means  of  obtaining  a 
meal  of  victuals  ;  let  November  come,  and  then  let  STRATHFIELDSAY  tell 
us,  that  all  that  we  have  to  ask  about  the  matter  is,  whether  it  be  the  law 
or  not.  Well  said,  STRATHFIELDSAY  !  It  was  a  famous  law  that  gave  you 
nearly  a  million  of  the  people's  money,  for  not  being  beaten  at  NEW  OR- 
LEANS. But  laws  can  be  changed  surely  now.  If  the  law  of  ELIZABETH 
can  be  abrogated,  surely  we  may  deal  freely  with  other  laws. 

However,  here  is  the  difficulty  come.  That  which  is  going  on  at  present 
is  a  mere  beginning.  And  I  verily  believe  that  the  bare  expenses  oc- 
casioned by  this  Bill,  will  be  greater  than  the  amount  of  the  relief  given 
to  the  poor.  We  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  reasons  for  the  bringing 
in,  the  pushing  on,  and  the  passing  of  this  Bill ;  the  reasons  given  by  the 
aristocracy  and  the  money-mongers,  and  their  swarms  of  tools.  We 
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must  not  lose  sight  of  these  reasons  by  any  means,  and  must  bring  the 
base  advocates  of  the  Bill  everlastingly  back  to  them,  particularly  as  they 
are  extremely  anxious  to  keep  these  reasons  out  of  sight  now.     A.  hireling 
fellow,  of  the  name  of  JOHN  LESLIE,  who  has  the  governing  of  the  poor  in 
the  parish  of  ST.  GEORGE,   Hanover-square,  has  written  a  pamphlet  in 
praise  of  the  Poor-law  Bill.     Two-and-thirty  rich  or  titled  fellows  of  the 
parish  have  published  it  under  their  names,  and  have  told  the  public,  that 
they  have  caused  six  thousand  copies  of  it  to  be  printed  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, for  the  purpose  of  circulation.     Amongst  these   fellows  are,  the 
Earl  of   EUSTON,  Earl  of  DARLINGTON,  Earl  AMHERST,  Viscount  MEL- 
BOURNE, Earl  COWPER,  Earl  of  ESSEX,  who  are  here  in  company  with  the 
famous  right  honourable  STURGES  BOURNE.     These  fellows  make  them- 
selves responsible  for  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  this  pamphlet.     Every- 
thing that  it  asserts,  they  assert.     It  asserts  this  :   "  The  great  object  of 
"  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act  was  to  improve  the  moral  and  social 
"  condition  of  the  labouring  poor  of  England/'     That  is  an  impudent 
lie  !     That  is  an  impudent  lie,  you  impudent  fellows.     Big  and  brazen  as 
you  are,  here  I  tell  you  that  you  put  forth  a  most  impudent,  a  most  bare- 
faced lie.     The  Bill  was  brought  forward  to  you,  amongst  yourselves,  in 
your  own   House,  and  amongst  us,  in  our  House,  with   the  distinct  alle- 
gation (repeated  for  about  the  thousandth  time),  that  the  measure  was  ne- 
cessary to  PREVENT  THE  POOR  FROM  SWALLOWING  UP  THE 
ESTATES  OF  THE  LANDLORDS  !     It  is  a  base   and   infamous  lie, 
therefore,  to  say  that  its  object  was  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
Let  this  be  remembered,  that  this  is  a  base  and  infamous  lie,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  rid  of  the  imputation  of  the  real  motive. 

It  is  not  very  easy,  perhaps,   to  come  at  what  you  mean  by  "  social 
condition."     The  word  "  social,"  means  relating   to  society.     So   that 
this  word,  as  used  by  you,  means,  mending  the  state  of  the  poorer  sort  of 
people :  it  means  making  them  better  off ;  it  means,  giving  them  a  better 
share  than  they  now  hare  in  the  good  things  enjoyed  by  society  at  large. 
Now,  you  certifiers  of  the  truth  of  as  base  a  bundle  of  lies  as  ever  were 
put  together,  do  you  not  well  know,  that  this  measure  was  intended  to 
make   the  people  of  the    midland  and  south  of  England   live    upon   a 
COARSER  SORT  OF  FOOD  ?     I  charged  the  Bill  with  being  brought 
forward  with  this  intention.     ALTHORP  said  that  there  was  no  such  inten- 
tion described  in   the  Bill.     "  No,"  said  I,  "  not  described  in  the  Bill; 
"  but  you  give  power  to  yourselves,  or  to  your  creatures,  who  are  to  be 
"  called  commissioners,  to  do  what  they  please  in  this  respect ;  they  will 
"  be  sure  to  do  what  you  please  they  should  do  ;  and  it  is  your  intention 
"  to  reduce  the  working  people  to  a  coarser  sort  of  food."     "  No,"    said 
ALTHORP.   Then  I  said  this  :  "  I  have  information  which  causes  me  firmly 
"  to  believe,  and  I  do    believe,  that  the  barrister  who  drew  the  Bill  re- 
"  ceived  written  instructions  for   the  drawing  of  it;  and   that  amongst 
"  those  instructions,  one  was,  so  to  frame  it  as  that  it  might  be  favour- 
"  able  to  the1  desire  which  was  entertained  by  the  authors  of  the  Bill,  to 
lf  cause   the  working-people,  or  tlie  poor   people  (whichever  it  was)  to 
"  live  upon  a  COARSER  SORT  OF  FOOD."     ALTHORP  actually  de- 
nied this ;  or  at  least,  cunningly  gave  it  the  go-by,  or  spoke  of  it  as  if  it  were 
not  true.     You  have  seen  a  pig,  reader,  when  he  is  at  something  which 
he  knows  well  ought  to  bring  him  a   stroke  across  the  nose  :  you  have 
seen  the  workings  of  his  cunning,  sharp  eyes,  to  ascertain  whether  there 
be  a  stick  at  hand.     Never  did  pig  look  more  cunning  than  ALTHORP 
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looked  when  he  had  wrapped  up  this  staggering  assertion  of  mine.  "Well, 
then,"  said  I,  "  since  the  fact  is  not  fairly  acknowledged,  I  move  that  acopy 
"  of  the  instructions  to  the  bill-drawing  barrister  be  laid  upon  the  table 
"  of  this  House."  Honest  ALTHORP  was  a  great  deal  too  cunning-  to 
agree  to  that  motion.  It  was,  therefore,  impossible  not  to  believe  the 
truth  of  my  statement,  which,  indeed,  I  knew  to  be  true.  Well,  then, 
EUSTON  and  DARLINGTON  and  AMHERST  and  MELBOURNE  and  COWPKR 
and  ESSEX,  with  the  word  Earl  stuck  before  your  names,  and  with  STURGES 
BOURNE  strung  at  the  heels  of  the  list :  well,  then,  I  say,  is  it  to  improve 
men's  condition  in  society,  to  compel  them  to  come  down  to  a  "  coarser 
sort  of  food"?  O!  you  "  noble  "  certifiers;  you  fine  "noble''  pen- 
sioners, certifiers  of  the  truth  of  a  base,  lying  pamphlet,  say  at  once,  with 
all  the  high-sounding  brass  that  belongs  to  you,  that  it  is  to  improve  a 
man's  condition  in  society  to  reduce  him  to  a  coarser  sort  of  food  than 
that  which  he  now  lives  upon  !  O,  no!  you  tinkling  brass  !  This  was  not 
the  "great  object  "  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act.  And  now  I  will 
tell  you  what  the  great  object  was ;  or,  rather,  indeed,  I  will  explain  what 
the  authors  of  the  Bill  meant  by  "  swallowing  up  the  estates  of  the  land- 
lords." 

This  singular  race  of  beggars,  called  English  landlords,  have,  in  fact, 
generally  speaking,  no  estates  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  no  ownership 
in  the  rents  of  those  estates.  They  have  a  great  share  in  the  taxes, 
generally  speaking :  they  have  it  in  military,  naval,  diplomatic,  sinecure, 
pension,  parsonship,  something  or  another;  but  these,  though  enormous 
in  aggregate  amount,  are  principally  grasped  by  a  comparative  few ; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  the  havings  in  this  way  do  not  at  all  equal  the 
amount  of  the  rents  of  the  estates.  The  money-mongers  take  those 
rents  almost  entirely,  whether  in  interest  of  mortgage,  or  in  taxes.  The 
money-mongers  own  more  than  half  the  estates  as  mortgagees  :  they  are 
every  day  bundling  out  the  old  stinking  aristocracy,  who  have  basely 
abandoned  the  working-people.  These  old  wretches,  not  able  to  sell  and 
alienate  for  ever,  first  get  away  out  of  their  mansions  and  sell  their  goods 
to  get  a  ready  penny  :  turn  graziers,  and,  as  carcass-butchers,  send  their 
venison  to  London  to  be  eaten  by  the  Jews,  who  have  got  the  mortgages 
on  their  estates.  They  next  think  of  the  GAME!  All  ideas  of  feudal 
honour  fly  from  their  minds.  No  longer  the  old  pretence  that  the  game 
is  kept  for  sport,  and  that  none  but  gentlemen  ought  to  possess  game. 
After  punishing  men  for  two  hundred  years  for  selling  or  buying  game, 
they  pass  a  law  to  enable  themselves  to  sell  game,  or  to  buy  it,  while  they 
pass  another  law  to  transport  a  poor  man,  if  he  be  in  pursuit  of  it  in 
the  night-time. 

This  trade  of  carcass-butcher  and  poulterer  brings  them  a  little  relief ; 
and  enables  them  to  live  at  Boulogne,  or  amongst  the  "  enchanting  beau- 
ties "  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  and  the  "  high  state  of  morals  there  existing 
amongst  the  peasantry."  Still  the  carcass-butchering  and  the  poultering 
do  not  yield  enough  to  satisfy  their  wives,  who  probably  have  brought 
them  a  good  supply.  They  resort  to  marriages  with  the  daughters  of 
contracting  butchers,  millionaire  loan-mongers,  old  miser  jewellers,  and 
the  stock-jobbing  crew,  to  say  nothing  of  play-actresses  in  high  feather, 
on  whom  they  very  frequently  live  until  their  voices  get  cracked  ;  and 
then  they  abandon  them  to  be  buried  by  subscription ;  though  it  now 
and  then  happens  that  one  of  these  women  has  the  spirit  to  abandon  them, 
and  leave  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  titles  and  their  empty  pockets. 
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The  reformed  Parliament  having,  at  any  rate,  blasted  the  hopes  of  get- 
ting at  new  heaps  of  spoil  from  the  public  purse  ;  and  the  beggars  find- 
ing that  they  have  overdrawn  with  the  poulterer  and  the  retail  butcher 
of  their  carcasses,  look  back  again  at  the  estates ;  and  we  will  suppose 
my  Lord  LUMPSKULL  sitting  down  with  his  steward  to  see  if  nothing  is 
to  be  got  out  of  the  estate,  and  finally  coming  to  the  necessity  of  a  Poor- 
law  Bill.  There  has  been  a  run  upon  the  shabby  tawdry  goods  in  town: 
my  lady  has  almost  been  routed  :  down  he  comes  to  the  village  of  STARVE 
GUT;  squats  himself  down  in  a  rage  in  a  broken-bottomed  rush-chair,  in 
a  cobwebbed  room  where  the  servants  used  to  be,  and  sends  away  for  the 
steward,  some  skeleton  that  he  finds  chopping  about  among  the  weeds  in 
that  garden  where  his  grandfather  had  one  gentleman  employed  with  a 
dozen  men  under  him,  and  two  or  three  boys  apprenticed  to  him,  all 
which  the  "  heddekated  "  son  has  discovered  to  have  been  excessively  ex- 
travagant and  foolish.  Comes  the  steward  upon  a  horse  worth  a  hun- 
dred pounds ;  and  his  servant  in  gay  and  rich  livery,  having  taken  away 
his  horse,  in  he  walks. 

LORD  LUMPSKULL.  Well,  Mr.  SCUT,  I  am  come  with  a  resolution  to 
settle  with  you  upon  the  means  of  my  getting  something  out  of  this 
estate.  Have  you  got  the  rent-roll  ? 

SCUT.  Yes,  my  lord,  here  it  is. 

LUMPSKULL.  Let  us  see ;  here  is  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve  farms ;  and  here  is  a  rental  of  four  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pounds  a  year;  and  yet  I  am  living 
like  a  beggar;  and  at  this  very  moment  the  miserable  furniture  in  my 
town-house  is  pawned. 

SCUT.  Very  sorry  for  it,  my  lord  ;  but  you  see,  if  you  look  at  this  paper, 
that  the  rent  is  all  taken  up,  and  that  I  have  your  order  for  paying  every 
farthing  of  it  away.  The  account  stands  thus  : 

Dr.  Cr. 

£  £ 

Interest    of    Mortgage    to  Rents 4,728 

Christ-killer 2,500      Balance   to   be    carried   to 

Interest    of    Mortgage    to  next  account.. .  ..*..  6 

Paper-kite  and  Co. ...    1,400  r 

Law  expenses,  Stamps,  and  4,734 

opinion  of  Counsel . .        450 — 

Own    Salary    and    arrears, 

with  interest  on  arrears       302 
Three  journeys  to  London 

for   self  and    clerk   to 

take  your  instructions 

and  consult  Counsel. .          82 

4,734 


LORD  LUMPSKULL.  But,  Mr.  SCUT,  was  it  necessary  to  pay  all  this 
money  in  laiu  ? 

SCUT.  Why,  my  lord,  you  know  with  what  difficulty  I  got  the  money  ; 
and  if  you  knew  what  I  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to,  to  prevent  that 
scoundrel  CHRIST-KILLER  from  foreclosing  and  actually  blotting  your 
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lordship  out  of  the  county,  I  am  sure  you  would  think  nothing1  of  the 
trifle  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  charge  for  myself. 

LUMPSKULL.  Well,  I  see,  then,  that  we  can  do  nothing  if  we  cannot 
raise  the  rents. 

SCUT.  Raise  the  rents,  my  lord,  with  wheat  at  four  shillings  a  bushel ! 

LUMPSKULL.  Yes  ;  and  that  is  the  very  thing  that  I  am  come  about.  You 
know  my  lord  CRACKSKULL,  don't  you  ? 

SCUT.  O,  yes  !  most  of  us  know  enough  about  him  ! 

LUMPSKULL.  Yes,  yes  j  but  though  addicted  to  laudanum  and  brandy, 
and  though  with  features  none  of  the  most  human,  he  is  a  very  clever 
man,  I  can  assure  you  ;  and  he  has  told  me  how  we  ought  to  go  to  work, 
to  "  prevent  our  estates  from  being  swallowed  up.'1 

SCUT.  So  you  told  me  in  your  letter,  my  lord  ;  but  I  greatly  doubt  of 
it.  I  have  got  you,  however,  a  paper,  showing  the  outgoings  of  Farmer 
STYLES,  which  stand  as  follows  : 

£ 

Rent  to  my  lord 200 

Tithes    40 

Poor-rates 60 

Blacksmith 10 

\Vheelwright 7 

Wear  and  tear  of  horses,  tackle,  &c 15 

Labour  of  all  sorts,  except  tradesmen 320 

£652 

Lord  LUPMSKULL.  Ah !  here  you  see  the  cause  of  my  poverty.  It  is 
all  nothing,  you  see,  except  what  goes  to  the  poor  ;  the  "  sturdy  beggars'* 
called  the  poor ;  and  then  to  them  again,  under  the  name  of  labourers. 
What  a  scandalous  thing  !  Here  you  see  these  wretches  are  taking  from 
this  farmer  three  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  a  year,  while  I  get  but  two 
hundred  out  of  the  same  estate,  and  the  estate  is  my  own. 

SCUT.  Yes,  my  lord  ;  but  you  know  that  the  working-people  must 
live  ! 

LUMPSKULL.  (Hastily.)  Why  !  what  for  ? 

SCUT.  Why,  my  lord,  to  make  your  farm  worth  something. 

LUMPSKULL.  Worth  something  !  why,  d — n  the  vermin  !  how  do  they 
make  it  worth  anything  ? 

SCUT.  Your  lordship  must  know,  that  if  STYLES  had  not  people  to 
cultivate  the  farm,  he  could  not  pay  you  any  rent  at  all.  Besides,  my 
lord,  do  you  not  know  that  these  labourers  pay  away  half  their  earnings 
in  taxes  ?  Don't  you  know  that  the  Government  takes  from  them  full 
half  the  amount  of  their  earnings  ;  makes  them  too  poor  ever  to  be  able 
to  lay  by  a  farthing  ;  and  that,  therefore,  when  old  age,  or  sickness,  or 
very  numerous  family  come,  they  are  compelled  to  come  to  the  rates  for 
relief. 

LUMPSKULL.  Very  true,  Mr.  SCUT,  there  must  be  men  to  work  upon 
the  ground,  to  be  sure. 

SCUT.  Yes;  and  you  cannot  have  men  to  work  upon  the  ground  with- 
out having  women  and  children  to  li^e  near  it,  or  on  it ;  and  they  must 
eat  and  drink  and  have  clothing,  too  ;  for  thsre  must  be  a  succession  of 
men,  or  ebc  no  successors  to  your  estate. 
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LUMPSKULL.  But,  then,  Mr.  SCUT,  though  these  labourers  are  neces- 
sary, is  it  necessary  that  they  should  eat  and  drink  so  much,  and  should 
have  meat  and  bread  like  us  ?  You  see,  if  these  fellows  and  their  fami- 
lies lived  upon  a  COARSER  SORT  OF  FOOD,  STYLES  might  pay  them 
one  hundred  a  year,  instead  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  for  their  work  ; 
and  then  he  would  have  two  hundred  a  year  more  to  give  me ;  and  that 
is  the  very  thing  that  I  am  come  about. 

SCUT.  But,  my  lord,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  live  upon  the  hundred 
a  year,  instead  of  the  three  hundred  and  twenty  ;  in  order  to  bring  them 
to  a  coarser  sort  of  food ;  in  order  to  bring  them  down  to  gruel,  and 
other  kettle-rubbish,  how  would  you  go  to  work  ? 

LUMPSKULL.  Why,  I  should  iop  off  the  Poor-rates;  give  them  no 
relief  except  in  a  big  workhouse ;  strip  their  own  clothes  off,  and  put  on 
an  ugly  workhouse  dress  ;  separate  the  husbands  from  the  wives  ;  sepa- 
rate the  children  from  both  ;  prohibit  all  intercourse  with  them  from 
without,  as  much  as  if  they  were  in  a  jail ;  take  away  the  power  of  the 
magistrate  and  of  the  overseer ;  put  all  power  into  our  hands  in  the 
vestry,  and  to  enable  us  to  vote  by  proxy ;  so  that  when  I  am  in  Switzer- 
land you  can  vote  for  me  ;  and  this  I  can  tell  you  is  what  is  going  to  be 
done  ! 

SCUT.   I  trust  in  God  I  shall  never  see  that  day  ! 

LUMPSKULL.  What,  do  you  want  me  to  continue  in  the  beggarly  state 
in  which  I  now  am  ? 

SCUT.  By  no  means,  my  lord.  And  if  your  lordship,  and  those  in  your 
state  of  life,  have  the  spirit  of  your  grandfather  in  you,  you  would  not  be 
in  your  present  state,  and  you  would  not  suffer  anybody  to  mention  to 
you  a  scheme 'like  that  which  you  have  mentioned  to  me,  the  folly  of 
which  is  equal  to  its  wickedness. 

LUMPSKULL.  What,  then,  would  you  have  us  do  ?  What  would  my 
grandfather,  of  whom  you  are  always  talking,  have  done  to  save  himself 
from  the  state  in  which  I  now  am  ? 

SCUT.  Why,  my  lord,  your  grandfather  would  have  done  this  :  he  would 
have  looked  over  the  list  of  Farmer  STYLES'S  outgoings,  as  you  have  had 
the  goodness  to  do  ;  he  would  have  seen  that,  of  those  outgoings,  more 
than  one-half  consists  of  the  cost  of  labour  and  of  Poor-rates.     He  would, 
perhaps,  have  thought  that  less  might  do  for  these  purposes  :  he  would 
have  sent  for  a  labouring  man  of  about  his  own  age,  and  who  had  worked 
on  his  estate  from  his  infancy,  and  he  would  have  inquired  minutely  into 
all  his  expenditure ;  he  would  have  remembered   the  time  when  a  man 
worked  for  a  shilling  a  day,  instead  of  the  ten  shillings  a  week  which  he 
now  receives ;  and  he  would  have  found  that  he  was  a  great  deal  better 
off  then  than  he  is  now.     He  would  have  found  that  the  malt,  which  for- 
merly cost  him  three  shillings  a  bushel,  he  has  now  eight-and-sixpence 
to  pay  for.     He  would  have  found  that  this  had  driven  him  to  the  tea- 
kettle, and  that  the  tea,  the  sugar,  and  the  time,  were  become  the  bane 
of  his  life  ;  he  would  have  found  that,  in  the  great  article  of  shoes,  a  pair 
that  used  to  cost  six  shillings  now  cost  eleven,  not  because  there  is  a  tax 
on  the  leather  itself,  but  because  whoever  has  a  pair  of  shoes  must  pay  a 
portion  of  all  the  taxes  which  are  paid  by  the  shoemaker ;  he  would  have 
found,  in  short,  that  there  is  now  a  taxation  of  fifty  millions  a  year ;  that 
there  was  a  tax  of  sixteen  millions  a  year  when  this  man  received  six 
shillings  a  week  ;  he  would  have  found  that  a  labouring  man   pays   a 
greater  portion  of  the  taxes  than  any  body  else,  and  that  the  only  possible 
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mode  of  enabling  STYLES  to  pay  him  more  rent  was  that  of  causing  the 
taxes  to  be  reduced. 

LUMPSKULL.  O!  as  to  reducing  the  taxes  that  is  impossible.  ALTHORP 
could  not  spare  the  Malt-tax,  and  PEEL  could  not  spare  it;  that  COBBETT 
may  talk  as  long  as  he  likes,  but  we  must  keep  "  national  faith." 

SCUT.  Keeping  faith  is  a  very  good  thing  to  be  sure,  my  lord  ;  but  has 
"  national  faith  "  been  kept  with  you,  whose  estate  has  to  pay  interest 
for  three  times  the  sum  that  was  borrowed  ? 

LUMPSKULL.  That's  very  true,  Mr.  SCUT  ;  as  far  as  that  goes  you  are 
right  enough ;  but  there  are  other  things,  besides  the  interest  of  the 
debt. 

SCUT.  To  be  sure  there  are  other  things,  but  that  is  nothing  to  you. 
Make  this  deduction  from  the  interest  of  the  debt,  at  any  rate. 

LUMPSKULL.  Ah !  Mr.  SCUT  ;  you  do  not  seem  to  know  what  we  may 
come  to  if  we  once  begin.  That  amiable  and  excellent  man,  Sir  JAMES 
GRAHAM  ;  that  great  statesman,  so  beautifully  described  by  HAP.RIET 
WILSON  ;  he  proposed  to  take  thirty  per  cent,  from  the  interest  of  the 
debt  at  once ;  and  all  of  us  landlords  were  delighted  at  the  proposal ; 
when,  all  at  once,  what  does  that  d — m — d  fellow  COBBETT  do  !  You 
know  the  fellow,  I  suppose  ? 

SCUT.  Oh  yes,  my  lord  !  If  we  don't  know  him  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
his  enemies,  at  any  rate. 

LUMPSKULL.  Well ;  what  does  that  rascal  do,  think  you  ?  He  sees 
what  relief  the  proposition  would  bring  us ;  he  pretends  to  be  our  friend  : 
he  is  always  bawling  for  the  land,  and  against  the  funds;  and  what  now 
do  you  think  this  wicked  devil  did  ? 

SCUT.  Ton  my  word  I  cannot  guess. 

LUMPSKULL.  Why,  he  said  that  the  proposition  of  GRAHAM  was  just, 
provided  (now  do  mark  this  proviso)  that  all  unmerited  pensions,  sine- 
cures, grants,  retired  allowances,  useless  places,  military  and  naval  half- 
pay,  were  clean  lopped  off  at  the  same  time ;  and  that  unless  that  were 
done,  to  reduce  the  interest  of  the  debt  would  be  an  act  of  enormous 
injustice. 

SCUT.  Well,  really  my  lord,  I  .... 

LUMPSKULL.  Really  !  What,  do  you  agree  with  him,  then  ?  And  so 
then  you  want  my  brother  TOM  to  lose  his  half-pay  because  he  never  saw 
a  shot  fired.  You  want  my  uncle  NED  to  lose  his  pension,  which  PITT 
gave  him  for  having  lost  his  estate  in  a  contested  election.  You  want  my 
uncle,  the  Rev.  R.  LUMPSKULL,  to  lose  his  place  as  chaplain  and  librarian  ; 
you  want  my  sister  SALLY'S  husband  to  lose  his  snug  retired  allowance, 
after  a  service  of  five  years  and  the  abolition  of  his  office.  You  want  my 
brother  HENRY  ....  in  short  you  want  my  whole  family  to  be  ruined. 

SCUT.  Indeed  I  do  not,  my  Lord.  I  want  you  to  have  an  estate  which 
you  have  not  now  ;  and  out  of  that  estate  to  provide  in  a  proper  manner 
for  all  your  younger  brothers  and  your  sisters  ;  and  to  be  what  an  En- 
glish gentleman  formerly  was,  the  independent  head  of  a  family,  living 
on  his  estate  ;  respected  and  beloved  by  all  around  ;  and  not  the  misera- 
ble dependant  on  whatever  gabbling  adventurer  gets  the  handling  of  the 
public  wealth  into  his  power.  By  the  present  system  of  taxation  you  may 
be  totally  ruined  and  beggared,  in  spite  of  all  your  efforts  to  save  your- 
self ;  but,  without  making  such  efforts,  you  will  richly  merit  your  ruin :  in 
the  one  case,  you  will  sink  amidst  the  applause  of  all  good  men ;  in  the 
other  case  you  will  sink  covered  with  their  contempt ;  and  as  to  your  pro- 
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ject  for  putting  the  wages  of  labour  into  your  pocket,  by  compelling  En- 
glishmen to  submit  to  Irish  treatment  and  Irish  fare,  all  the  reward  you 
will  receive  will  be  the  execration  of  the  millions  whom  you  vainly 
imagine  you  can  succeed  in  oppressing. 

Now,  stupid  loggerheads  of  Saint  GEORGE'S,  Hanover-square,  here  are 
the  true  objects  of  the  Bill.  This  is  the  light  in  which  the  people  all 
over  the  kingdom  view  it ;  and  everything  that  they  see  done  towards  the 
execution  of  the  bill,  convinces  them  that  these  reasons  are  here  truly 
stated  and  described. 

There  is  as  much  of  folly  as  of  savage  baseness  in  the  supporters  of  this 
bill;  for,  if  they  could  bring  the  people  to  Irish  fare  by  the  means  of  sti- 
pendiary magistrates  and  police,  which  they  have  always  had  in  contem- 
plation, where  would  they  then  find  a  market  for  their  wheat  at  all  ?  And 
if  this  family  of  pensioned  LUMPSKULLS  could  see  the  English  labourers 
reduced  from  sixpence  to  two  shillings  a  day,  where  would  the  taxes  come 
from  to  pay  their  pensions  ?  LUMPSKULLS  never  think  of  this ;  and  they 
are  carrying  on  a  war  (which  is  only  just  begun)  from  mere  motives  of 
greediness  unparalleled,  conjoined  with  ignorance  unparalleled. 

After  another  article  or  two  in  this  Register,  1  shall  insert  divers  ex- 
tracts from  country  papers,  and  a  letter  or  two  relative  to  the  progress  of 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners.  These  latter  seem  to  be  brimful  of  spite  lest 
the  scheme  should  be  defeated,  and  defeated  it  will  be  to  a  certainty.  I  will 
insert  the  Duke  of  RICHMOND'S  bill  of  fare,  and  I  will  in  all  cases  bring  for- 
ward the  actors  with  their  names  at  full  length.  I  look  upon  this  contest  as 
the  greatest  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  people  that  has  happened  in 
my  time.  Everything  that  is  base  and  infamous  in  the  whole  country  is 
now  rousing  itself  up  to  take  part  in  this  terrible  contest.  As  I  insert 
the  documents  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  I  shall  here  and  there  have 
to  make  an  observation  ;  but  before  I  come  to  this  part  of  my  Register, 
I  must  make  some  remarks  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  CAYLEY. 
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AT  one  time  1  wondered  what  in  all  the  world  this  motion  could  be 
about.  The  motion  was  made  on  Monday,  the  1.  of  June  ;  and  appears 
to  have  been  in  the  following  words  :  "  That  a  select  committee,  based 
"  on  parliamentary  declarations  of  agricultural  distress,  be  appointed  to 
"  inquire  if  there  be  not  effective  means  within  the  reach  of  Parliament 
"  to  afford  substantial  relief  to  the  agriculture  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
"  and  especially  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  such  committee  the 
"  subject  of  a  silver,  or  of  a  conjoined  standard  of  silver  and  gold."  Mr. 
CAYLEY,  I  remember  that,  when  a  feeling  of  humanity  prevailed  in  the 
House,  at  the  idea  of  enacting  impunity  to  profligate  masters  and  sons, 
and  tradesmen  and  their  sons,  and  farmers  and  their  sons,  and  lords  and 
gentlemen's  menial  servants,  including  their  blasted  foreigners,  and 
Bourbon-police  men,  and  half-pay  officers,  and  those  great  bastard- 
getters  dressed  in  black ;  when  a  feeling  of  humanity  in  a  great  many 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  seemed  to  be  likely  to  shake  even 
hard  and  cunning  ALTHORP,  in  his  determination  to  let  loose  all  these 
profligate  wretches  upon  the  poor  servant-girls ;  then,  I  remember,  Mr. 
CAYLEY,  you  roso  up,  and  in  a  very  solemn  manner  expressed  your  hope 
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that  the  noble  lord  would  have  the  moral  courage  to  persevere  ;  there 
being  in  your  opinion,  I  suppose,  great  moral  courage  required  in 
moving,  with  the  support  of  nine-tenths  of  the  House,  against  a  class 
of  the  most  helpless  and  most  deserving  of  compassion  of  all  human  beings. 

Mr.  CAY  LEY,  you  now  called  aloud  for  a  merciful  consideration  of  the 
distresses  of  agriculture.  What,  do  not  the  labouring  men  belong  to 
agriculture  ?  Did  you  call  out  for  a  merciful  consideration  of  their  case  ? 
You  have  the  word  agriculturists  eternally  on  your  lips.  You  should 
leave  off  this  word,  which  is,  in  fact,  no  word  at  all  belonging  to  our 
language,  or  any  other  language.  It  was  coined  in  the  time  of  high  prices 
and  paper-money  ;  and  the  use  of  it  only  serves  to  remind  us  of  the  upstart 
impudence,  the  contemptible  affectation  of  high  manners,  and  of  the  base 
injustice  towards  the  labourers  which  marked  those  days.  Leave  it  off,  Mr. 
CAYLEY  ;  and  take  the  word  farmers ;  or,  which  is  more  proper,  perhaps, 
husbandmen. 

Mr.  CAYLEY,  who  do  you  mean  when  you  are  talking  of  the.  distressed 
agriculturists  ?  Not  the  most  numerous  class,  certainly ;  for  you  have 
just  most  vehemently  supported  a  law  to  cause  them  to  live  upon  a 
coarser  sort  of  food.  Is  it  the  renters  that  you  mean  ?  That  cannot  be; 
because  to  relieve  their  distress  the  landlords  need  not  come  to  the  Par- 
liament. If  they  be  distressed,  it  arises  from  their  paying  too  much 
rent ;  this  cause  of  distress  the  landlords  can  remove  immediately ;  and 
I  believe  it  will  be  found,  upon  an  average  of  England  and  Wales,  that 
the  rents  are  twice  as  high  as  they  were  in  1792,  though  the  wheat  is 
cheaper  now  than  it  was  then.  Why,  then,  do  you  not  tell  us,  that  rents 
have  been  paid  you  for  years  out  of  what  the  farmer  possesses  exclusive 
of  the  revenue  of  his  farm  ?  I  know  this  to  be  the  case,  and  you  know 
it  to  be  the  case.  I  know  also  that  a  good  tenant  will  almost  as  soon 
quit  his  life  as  quit  his  farm.  However,  there  are  numerous  cases  in 
which  you  can  no  longer  get  rents ;  and  it  is  totally  useless  to  break 
up  the  farmers ;  no  others  can  come  to  supply  their  place  :  the  farms 
must  be  kept  up  by  the  present  tenants  ;  or  they  must  actually  be  given 
iip  to  the  labourers ;  because  these  have  a  clearer  right  to  a  living  out 
of  them  than  the  landlord  himself  has. 

Mr.  CAYLEY,  now  did  you  really  believe  that  your  motion,  if  adopted, 
would  do  anything  towards  relieving  your  distress  ?  If  you  could  believe 
this,  then  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  those  who  are  to  be  relieved  by  you. 
You  tell  us  that  wheat  has  fallen  to  thirty-two  shillings  the  quarter.  It 
glads  my  eyes  to  see  the  statement.  I  calculated,  when  in  Long- Island, 
that  it  might  come  down  to  twenty-eight  shillings  a  quarter ;  that  is  to 
say,  three-arid-sixpence  the  Winchester  bushel.  People  thought  me  mad. 
Whether  the  landlords  will  stand  it  lower  than  that  I  do  not  know. 
This  is  glorious  weather,  at  present :  another  ten  days  of  it  brings  dowr 
the  wheat  to  my  standard.  Let  that  come,  or  lower.  I  shall  grow,  per- 
haps, this  year  a  hundred  quarters  of  wheat :  it  will  be  prime  white 
wheat ;  and  nothing  would  delight  me  so  much  as  to  have  to  sell  it  at  the 
price  of  the  mere  tax  upon  the  bushel  of  malt ;  that  is  to  say,  two-and- 
sevenpence  the  WINCHESTER  bushel ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  crack- 
skulled,  whiskey-drenched,  jobbing,  conceited,  itchy,  pompous,  stupid, 
vagabond  bushel,  the  capacity  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  beating  of  a 
pendulum,  in  sixty  degrees  of  heat,  by  the  thermometer  of  FAHRENHEIT. 
O,  Lord  I  Jet  there  come  one  more  "good  panic  (and  it  must  come  be- 
fore it  be  long),  and  away  goes  old  quaggy  George  the  Fourth's  imperial 
bushel,  to  follow  himself  to  regions  which  here  shall  be  nameless. 
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Mr.  CAYLEY,  you  would  not  vote  for  my  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Malt-tax  :  you  said,  that  that  was  of  no  use  :  to  vote  for  that,  it  was  not 
worth  walking  out  of  BELLAMY'S  hospitable  apartments.  I  should,  how- 
ever, have  g-one  up  to  your  motion  ;  and  that,  too,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  and  proving  the  total  inutility,  which,  however,  was  not  object 
sufficient  to  take  me  from  the  work  of  preparing  a  field  wherein  to  sow 
Lucerne  ;  having-,  besides,  suffered  so  much  in  the  case  of  the  motion  of 
the  Marquis  of  CHANDOS;  going  home  from  which,  at  the  end  of  a  pe- 
riod of  twenty-seven-hours,  without  one  wink  of  sleep  ;  and  then  hasten- 
ing back  without  sleep  again,  for  about  twenty  hours  more.  Nevertheless, 
though  I  felt  no  obligation  on  me,  as  in  the  case  of  the  motion  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  CHANDOS,  I  should  have  gone  up  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
perfectly  raving  absurdity  ;  the  monstrous  dog-days'  dream,  that  the  evils 
produced  by  PEEL'S  Bill  were  to  be  corrected,  or  in  the  smallest  degree 
mitigated,  by  the  adoption  of  a  motion  like  yours.  What !  correct  the 
evils  of  that  prodigious  measure  by  a  mere  slight  alteration  in  the  value 
of  money,  to  be  effected  by  the  adoption  of  a  silver  standard.  There  is 
something  so  distressingly  ridiculous  in  this,  that  one  can  hardly  believe 
one's  senses  when  one  reads  about  it.  Just  as  if  the  silver  would  not 
still  bear  its  proper  value  ;  and  just  as  if  every  soul  who  heard  you  did 
not  know  that  you  were  moving  for  a  depreciation  of  the  money  alto- 
gether ;  and  for  which  many  persons  might  have  been  prepared  ;  but  the 
astonishment  must  have  been,  that  a  hundred  and  twenty-six  were  found 
to  vote  for  a  nondescript  motion  like  yours. 

Mr.  CAYLEY,  there  are  two  ways  of  correcting  the  evils  of  PEEL'S  Bill 
as  to  \tefuture  effects.  The  first  is  to  debase  the  standard ;  depreciate 
the  money;  Bank-restriction.  That's  bankruptcy;  open,  avowed,  com- 
plete bankruptcy  ;  and  inflicts  an  unmitigated  and  everlasting  pecuniary 
disgrace ;  besides  ultimate  convulsion  and  a  total  breaking  up  of  property. 
I  say  this,  not  in  order  to  prevent  it ;  for,  since  the  passing  of  the 
Poor-law  Bill,  I  have  no  alarms  for  my  part,  at  the  approach  of  a  state 
of  things  like  this. 

The  other  way  is  that  of  an  EQUITABLE  ADJUSTMENT,  which  I 
proposed  at  a  county  meeting  in  Kent  in  June  1822  ;  and  for  which  pro- 
position I  was  most  infamously  abused  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
BROUGHAM,  by  RUSSELL,  by  Sir  EDWARD  KNATCHBULL,  by  the  late  apple- 
headed  CALCRAFT,  and  by  JOHN  SMITH.  The  same  proposition  I  pre- 
sented to  the  county  of  Norfolk,  in  the  next  January ;  and  there  are 
both  the  propositions  in  the  two  county  petitions,  recorded  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House.  At  that  time,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
Norfolk  petition,  the  execrably  villanous  London  newspapers  poured  out 
upon  me,  with  voice  unanimous,  representing  me  as  a  person  who  ought 
to  be  shot  from  behind  a  hedge,  or  something  of  that  sort.  I  laid  it  upon 
these  villains  pretty  decently ;  and  told  the  public  that  it  would  be  led 
by  them  till  it  would  be  too  late  for  any  human  being  to  prevent  a  revo- 
lution in  England.  It  is  very  curious  that  the  Morning  Herald  news- 
paper, who  then  thought  it  its  interest  to  be  one  of  the  most  bitter 
against  me,  has  now  come  slap  round,  and  laments  that  ray  proposition 
for  an  equitable  adjustment  was  not  adopted  at  the  time  when  the  pro- 
position was  made  !  They  always  end  in  this  way :  it  might  have  been 
done  then ;  but  cannot  be  done  now.  To  be  sure,  you  cannot  bring  men 
back  from  the  grave  ;  you  cannot  restore  estates  that  have  been  sold  and 
the  money  spent ;  but  you  can  put  a  stop  to  future  wrongs  ;  you  can  lop 
off  half  the  taxes. 
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Mr.  CAYLEY,  there  hare  been  two  or  three  calls  upon  me  for  my  plan. 
Now  I  am  resolved  that  I  will  have  no  goose-gabble  about  this  matter. 
I  will  make  my  motion;  and  my  motion  shall  be  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  making-  an  equitable  adjustment,  &c.  If  the 
House  agree  to  my  motion,  then  the  Members  may  tear  the  bill  to  pieces, 
laugh  at  it,  light  their  pipes  with  it.  If  the  House  do  not  agree  to  my 
motion,  I  get  rid  of  all  the  taunts  about  not  producing  any  plan.  Any 
other  mode  of  proceeding  would  expose  me  to  the  misrepresentations,  or 
the  ignorant  interpretations  of  the  suck-mugs  and  their  villanous  em- 
ployers. Let  the  House  order  my  bill  to  be  printed  ;  and  if  it  be  foolish, 
let  me  then  pass  for  a  fool.  This  shall  be  my  way  of  going  on  ;  and  if 
I  do  not  succeed  in  the  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill,  I  shall  deem  it,  and  the 
people  will  deem  it,  a  defeat  of  my  opponents. 

Mr.  CAYLEY,  you  are  a  friend  of  the  Poor-law  Bill.  That  was  to 
"  relieve  agriculture,"  was  it  not  ?  What !  do  you  now  want  some- 
thing more  ?  You  have  got  a  plurality  of  votes  at  vestries  ;  you  have 
got  a  voting  by  proxy;  you  have  put  a  stop  to  that  which  you  were 
afraid  would  "  swallow  up  the  land."  Your  friend,  ALTHORP  ;  your  sly 
friend,  ALTHORP,  having  got  a  bill  passed  to  prevent  the  land  from  being 
swallowed  up,  you  are  safe,  are  you  not?  You  support  the  Whigs,  do 
you  not?  And  you  have  got  POULETT  THOMSON  to  support;  and  Pou- 
LETT  THOMSON  tells  you  that  PEEL'S  Bill  has  done  you  no  injury  !  There 
was  Mr.  CLAY,  too,  who  uttered  some  very  moving  things.  Sir  ROBERT 
PEEL  appears  not  to  have  known  very  well  what  to  say.  He  admitted 
that  his  bill  had  done  harm ;  but  that  to  do  fresh  harm  was  not  the  re- 
medy ;  and  he  was  perfectly  right.  I  wonder  that  neither  of  the  ATTWOODS 
spoke  upon  this  occasion.  If  either  of  them  had,  we  should  have  had  sense 
at  any  rate  ;  for  though  I  do  not  agree  with  them  as  to  the  proper  remedy, 
I  agree  with  them  as  to  all  the  causes  of  the  evil,  and  as  to  the  total  in- 
efficiency of  everything  proposed  resembling  the  motion  of  Mr.  CAYLEY. 
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I  shall  here  insert  the  documents  of  which  I  have  before  spoken.  I 
have  no  time  to  make  any  comments,  and  must  leave  the  documents  to 
speak  for  themselves. 

SUFFOLK. 

The  people  issued  a  handbill  at  LAXFIELD,  for  the  hundred  of  HOXNE. 
The  magistrates  issued  their  counter-declaration,  forbidding  the  meeting. 
The  meeting,  however,  took  place,  in  spite  of  the  magistrates'  notice,  and 
certainly  their  notice  contained  a  lie  ;  for  they  said  that  the  meeting  would 
1)e  illegal.  They  had  their  meeting,  nevertheless.  The  magistrates  had 
their  yeomanry  cavalry  ready  in  waiting  ;  but  the  meeting  having  re- 
probated the  bill,  and  agreed  to  petition  against  the  bill,  quietly  dispersed, 
unmolested  by  the  jolterheads.  Curious,  that  the  moment  the  Whigs 
came  back  into  power  again,  this  sort  of  work  recommenced. 

NEW  POOR  ACT. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  a  general  meeting  of  the  hundred  of 
Hoxne  and  parishes  adjacent,  will  be  held  at  Horham  on  Monday  next, 
May  25,  1835,  to  take  into  consideration  the  various  resolutions  that  will 
be  proposed,  and  the  most  proper  measures  to  be  adopted,  in  regard  to 
the  Act  called  the  "  Poor-law  Amendment  Bill."  Business  will  com- 
mence at  three  o'clock. 
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As  the  question  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  all  classes,  whether 
rate-payers,  working-men  of  all  trades,  but  more  especially  agricultural 
labourers,  it  is  earnestly  requested  that  no  man  will  fail  to  be  present  who 
has  one  spark  of  feeling  for  his  kindred,  his  liberty,  and  his  home !  Now 
or  never.  Remember,  no  time  must  be  lost ! 

HOXNE  HUNDRED. 

A  paper  having  been  circulated,  calling  together  the  inhabitants  of  the 
hundred  of  Hoxne  and  parishes  adjacent,  at  Horham,  on  Monday  the 
25.  instant, 

We,  the  acting  magistrates  for  the  said  hundred,  do  hereby  give 

NOTICE, 

That  such  meeting,  if  held,  ivill  bs  illegal,  and  that  all  persons  attend- 
ing the  same  will  be  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  we  do  there- 
fore hereby  warn  all  persons  to  forbear  attending  such  meeting;.  Dated 
the  23.  day  of  May,  1835.  EDWARD  BARLEE. 

HENRY  DIVEN. 
AUGUSTUS  COOPER. 
SUSSEX. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND'S  relations  have  denied  the  truth  of  all  that  I 
have  spoken,  relative  to  the  Duke  of  RICHMOND'S  conduct  in  the  Poor- 
law  affair  in  Sussex,  In  order  to  remove  the  effect  of  my  statements, 
there  was  a  "  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  WEST  HAMP- 
NETT  UNION,"  on  the  18.  of  May  ;  and  they  put  forth  in  the  Jew's  pa- 
per  of  Brighton,  the  following1  proclamation,  which  I  insert,  with  all  its 
signatures  : 

WEST  HAMPNETT  UNION. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  held  at  the  Workhouse  at 
West  Hampnett,  on  Monday  the  18th  day  of  May,  1835,  Charles  Scrase 
Dickins,  Esq.,  vice  chairman,  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  Ide  proposed  that  the  following  resolutions  be  inserted  in  the 
minutes  : — 

"  That  this  Board  has  read  with  feelings  of  disgust  a  speech  reported 
in  the  newspapers  to  have  been  uttered  by  Mr.  Cobbett,  reflecting  on  the 
conduct  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Chairman  of  this 
Board,  and  charging  him  with  having  induced  a  parish  in  Sussex  to 
expend  2,000/.  upon  additions  to  the  Poor-house. 

"That  this  Board  feels  it  but  an  act  of  justice  to  the  noble  Duke 
publicly  to  deny  the  truth  of  Mr.  Cobbett's  statement,  which  this  Board 
unanimously  declares  to  have  been  made  without  the  slightest  foundation. 

"  That  this  Board  feels  that  it  is  under  the  greatest  obligation  to  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  for  the  Liberal  assistance  which  his  Grace  has  at  all 
times  afforded  to  the  union,  and  for  those  recommendations  to  economy 
which  it  has  been  his  Grace's  expressed  wish  should  be  adopted  in  en- 
far y ing  and  furnishing  the  workhouses  belonging-  to  the  union,  and  for 
the  course  he  has  recommended  to  be  pursued,  having  for  its  objects  as 
well  the  comforts  of  the  industrious  poor  as  the  proper  and  careful  ex- 
penditure of  the  monies  raised  for  their  support." 

This  proposal  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Stubbington,  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  Hack  moved  that  these  resolutions  be  inserted  in  the  Globe,  and 
Times,  the  Hampshire  Telegraph,  and  Brighton  Guardian,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Stubbington  and  carried  unanimously. 
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Mr.  John  Randall  moved  that  these  resolutions  be  signed  by  the 
guardians  present,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Chitty,  and  carried  una- 
nimously. CHARLES  SCRASE  DICKINS, 

Vice  Chairman. 


Names. 

Guardian  of 

Names.                             Guardian  of 

William  C.  Dewey, 

Appledram, 

William  Gibbs,          West  Itchenor, 

James  Wyatt, 

Aldingbourne, 

George  Souter,          Boxgrove, 

William  Young, 

West  Stoke, 

Henry  Halsted,         Merston, 

Richard  B.  Robins, 

East  Lavant, 

John  Randall,            Oving, 

John  [lobgen,  Jan., 

Sicllesham, 

John  Ide,                   West  Wittering, 

John  Rusbridger, 

BoxgroVe, 

Thomas  Halsted,      West  Hampnett, 

William  Stubbington, 

Selsey, 

James  Hack,             Pagham, 

William  Rusbriclger,  j  un., 

Sidlesnara, 

James  P.  Hayllar,     New  Fishbourne, 

John  Petar, 

Graffham, 

George  Amoore,       Felpham, 

William  Fogdcn, 

Eastdean, 

William  Woodman,  Selsey, 

John  Hipkin, 

Singleton, 

Charles  Chitty,         Northmundham, 

T  .  Riuhvick, 

Donnington, 

William  Field*           Rumboldswhyke 

Charles  Clayton, 

East  Wittering, 

William  Riley  Field,  Eastergate, 

Edward  Woodland, 

Birdham, 

Edmund  Collins,       Walberton, 

Richard  Coser.o, 

Barnham, 

Edward  Martin,        Upwaltham, 

George  Osboru, 

Tangmere, 

William  Laker,         Yapton, 

William  Collick, 

Birdham  , 

Henry  Sadler,           Midlavant, 

George  Drewitt, 

Walberton, 

Now  here,  as  far  as  it  says  anything1,  this  proclamation  confirms  what  I 
said.  I  said  that  the  Duke  of  RICHMOND  was  the  chairman  of  one  of 
these  gangs  of  Poor-law  union  fellows.  I  said,  that  he  let  a  house  to 
the  union,  and  received  the  rent  for  it,  which  house  was  used  as  a  work- 
house. These  fellows  tell  a  lie.  I  never  said  that  he  had  induced  a  pa- 
rish to  expend  two  thousand  pounds  in  additions  to  the  poor-house,  for 
there  had  been  no  such  additions  made ;  but  I  said,  that  it  had  been 
proposed  by  some  parties  to  make  additions  to  the  poor-house  to  the 
amount  of  two  thousand  pounds  expense  ;  and  this  fact  this  gang  of  fel- 
lows do  not  pretend  to  deny.  However,  they,  under  their  hands,  declare 
the  Duke  to  be  the  Chairman  of  this  WEST  HAMPNETT  Union  ;  and  the 
great  manager  of  the  diet,  and  of  everything  else.  And  observe,  there 
have  been  recommendations  from  the  Duke  relative  to  enlarging  and 
furnishing  the  workhouses  !  O  !  There  have,  have  there,  been  recom- 
mendations from  him  about  enlarging  the  workhouse  !  Now,  these  in- 
sincere joker-skulls  ;  these  great  chubby-faced,  sleepy-eyed,  silly-looking 
fellows,  ten-thousand  times  more  cunning  than  any  London  pickpocket ; 
these  fellows  might  have  told  us,  while  they  had  the  impudence  to  con- 
tradict me  by  a  lie,  what  sort  of  enlarging  the  Duke  had  recommended, 
and  whether  it  were  or  were  not  his  own  house  that  was  to  be  enlarged. 
I  have  only  to  add,  with  regard  to  this  proclamation,  that  I  am  informed 
and  believe,  that  JOHN  RUSBRIDGER  is  the  Duke's  steward ;  that  almost 
all  the  rest  are  the  tenants  of  the  Duke  and  of  Lord  GEORGE  LENNOX  ; 
except  one  or  two,  who  are  tenants  of  an  old  mother  DORIEN,  I  think  it 
is,  who  is  a  sort  of  relation  of  some  kind  to  this  family  of  LENNOX;  this 
endless  swarm  of  everlasting  pensioners. 

Now,  then,  the  Duke  being  the  chairman,  and  the  great  manager  of 
this  WEST  HAMPNETT  Union,  let  us  take  a  little  look  at  his  proceedings  ; 
and,  first  of  all,  of  what  he  calls  his  "  DIETARY,"  which  I  take  from  a 
printed  paper,  emanating  from  MASON,  printer,  of  CHICHESTER.  The 
first  table  is  for  a  man  or  woman  in  health  ;  the  second  for  the  sick  ;  the 
third  for  .boys  or  girls,  from  three  to  ten  years  of  age ;  the  fourth  for 
children  between  one  and  three  years  of  age.  Pray,  reader,  look  well  at 
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it ;  look  well  at  the  man's  dinner  on  Tuesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 
Look  well  at  his  meat  for  the  week.  Look  at  the  gruel,  meaning  oat- 
meal and  water.  Recollect  that  the  meat  is  weighed  before  cooking,  and 
the  bone  included.  Recollect  that  this  Duke,  and  his  predecessor,  and 
his  predecessor  for  two  hundred  years,  have  been  receiving  out  of  the 
labour  of  the  people  of  England,  as  much  money  annually  as  would  main- 
tain five  thousand  four  hundred  poor  labourers,  according  to  this  table! 
But,  let  us  have  the  table  first. 

WEST    HAMPNETT    UNION. 

THE    GEHTEB.AX,    DIETARY, 


DIETARY. 

BREAKFAST 

DINNER. 

SUPPER. 

BREAD. 

GRUEL. 

BEEP. 

POTATOES. 

SOUP. 

SUET 
PUDDING. 

CHEESE 

BROTH, 

Ounces. 

Pints. 

Ounces. 

Pounds. 

Pints. 

Ounces. 

Ounces, 

Pints. 

Sunday    «  •  .  « 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
8 
12 

1* 

$ 
If 
If 
i* 
If 
if 

5 
5 
5 

half 

•  • 
half 

half 

If 

li 

if 

14 

2 
2 

2 
2 

ft 

If 
If 

Tuesday  

Wednesday..  .. 
Thursday    .... 

INFIRM    DIETARY, 


DIETARY. 

BREAKFAST 

DINNER. 

SUPPER. 

BREAD. 

GRUEL. 

MUTTON 

POTATOES 

SOUP. 

RICE 
PUDDING. 

CHEESE 

BROTH. 

Ounces. 

Pints. 

Ounces  . 

Pounds. 

Pints. 

Ounces, 

Ounce« 

Pints, 

Sunday    .  .  .... 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

If 
If 
If 
If 
If 
If 
If 

5 
5 
5 

half 
half 
half 

If 
If 

If 

10 

*  . 

2 
2 

2 

2 
<  • 

If 

H 
II 

Wednesday.... 
Thursday    .... 
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DIETARY   FOB.  CHILDREN' 

From  3  to  10  Years  of  Age. 


DIETARY. 

BREAKFAST. 

DINNER. 

SUPPER. 

BREAD. 

MILK 
GRUEL. 

MUTTON. 

POTATOES. 

PUDDING, 
RICE. 

MILK 
GRUEL. 

Ounces. 

Pints. 

Ounces, 

Pounds. 

Ounces. 

Pints. 

Sunday          •  •  • 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

i 

| 

* 
i 
* 
| 
* 

ift 
tt 

2* 

* 
i 
f 

Rice  7 
Suet  7 

Rice  7 
Suet  7 

i 
i 
i 

1 
1 

* 
i 

Monday  

Wednesday  .... 
Thursday  

Friday  

DIETARY   FOB,    CHILDREN 

Between  I  and  3  Years  of  Age. 


DIETARY. 

BREAKFAST. 

DINNER. 

SUPPER. 

BREAD- 

MILK 

GRUEL. 

Pints, 

PUDDING. 

MUTTON    BROTH 
WITH    RICE. 

MILK 

GRUEL. 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

Pints. 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

* 
:• 
i 

* 
\ 

$ 

i 

Suet  5 
Rice  7 
Suet  5 

12 
12 
12 
12 

i 
i 
i 
* 
1 
i 
4 

Monday     .... 

Tuesday  

Wednesday.... 
Thursday  

Friday    
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The  weather  is  hot,  and  my  blood  boils  too  much  to  suffer  me  to  pro- 
ceed with  anything1  like  calmness.  Men  of  Sussex  :  hear  this  !  under- 
stand it ;  and  tell  it  to  your  children.  The  poor-rates  of  your  whole 
county,  including  the  county-rates,  payments  to  hired  overseers,  law  ex- 
penses, and  all  sorts  of  things,  amount  to  281, OOQ/.  a  year.  That  which 
is  actually  given  to  the  poor  may  amount  to  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
a-year.  Now,  mark,  less  than  one-half  of  the  interest  of  the  money 
which  this  family  of  LENNOX  have  drawn  out  of  the  industry  and  sweat  of 
the  people  of  England,  by  the  means  of  one  pension,  would  pay  the  ivhole 
of  the  Poor-rates  of  the  county  of  Sussex  for  ever  !  I  repeat,  that  this 
family  of  LENNOX,  by  the  means  of  one  pension,  have  sucked  more  out  of 
the  labour  of  the  people  of  England  ;  have  sucked  a  sum,  one -half  of  the 
interest  only  of  which  sum  would  pay  all  the  poor-rates  of  the  county  of 
Sussex  for  ever!  Read  that,  and  then  hear  these  beggars  of  jolterheads, 
cunning  as  pigs  looking  for  the  wind,  praise  "his  Grace":  his  Grace, 
for  the  "  liberal  assistance  which  he  has  given  to  the  union." 

You  should  know  the  true  history  of  these  LENNOXES.  In  a  book  called 
the  Peerage,  they  brag  that  they  are  descended  from  a  bastard  of  King 
CHARLES  the  Second,  begotten  upon  the  body  of  a  French  woman,  while 
this  profligate  king  had  a  wife  at  the  same  time.  The  bastard  was  his, 
or  he  believed  so  ;  and  he  made  him  a  duke,  and  settled  upon  him  and 
his  descendants  the  amount  of  the  duty  on  coals  imported  into  London. 
And  I  can  remember  these  duties  being  paid  to  the  old  duke,  who  died 
about  thirty  years  ago.  The  cunning  race  began  to  perceive  that  it  might 
be  safer  to  have  a  pension  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  preference  to 
these  duties.  The  amount  of  the  duties  became  enormous  ;  the  reformers 
fixed  their  eye  upon  them  ;  they  began  to  talk  about  them  ;  and  to  in- 
quire how  the  devil  they  came  to  be  due  to  these  LENNOXES.  The  LEN- 
NOXES, if  it  were  all  the  same  to  us,  would  as  lieve  that  we  did  not  in- 
quire much  whence  they  sprang, -and  how  they  came  to  have  the  coal- 
duties.  Therefore,  instead  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  a-year  (perhaps  it 
was)  that  they  had  been  receiving  in  virtue  of  a  mere  grant  from  the 
profligate  CHARLES  the  Second,  they  got  the  base  Minister  and  the  borough- 
monger  Parliament  to  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  settle  upon  them 
12,660?.  a-year  for  ever  ! 

Now  I  have  known  them  have  this  sum  every  year,  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  Here,  then,  principal  and  interest  make  up  a  sum,  which  I  have 
helped  to  pay  out  of  my  earnings,  of  more  than  half  a  million  of  money  ; 
and  this  is  the  fellow  that  sets  out  the  above  bill  of  fare  for  the  people  of 
Sussex.  The  sum  of  money  which  this  family  have  received  in  this  one 
grant  and  pension,  exceeds  the  sum  which  would  be  required  to  keep  the 
whole  of  the  people  of  Sussex,  man,  woman,  and  child  :  mind,  you  jolter- 
headed  beasts  of  WEST  HAMPNETT  Union,  I  say,  that  this  family  has  re- 
ceived from  the  fruit  of  the  labour  of  the  people  of  England,  a  sum  of 
money,  the  bare  interest  of  which  would  maintain  the  whole  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Sussex,  man,  woman,  and  child,  for  ever,  with  triple  the  allowance 
that  this  very  duke  gives  to  a  Sussex  poor  man  !  And,  are  we  such  base 
slaves  become !  Am  I  destined  to  behold  in  my  countrymen  a  race  of 
wretches  so  degenerate,  cowardly  and  base,  as  not  to  pay  due  attention  to 
facts  like  these  ! 


I  will  visit  and  revisit  this  duke.     One  of  the  LENNOXES  told  me,  or 
rather  told  the  House,  that  he  supposed  I  was  actuated  by  feelings  of  dis- 
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appointment  at  my  son  JOHN  not  having  been  elected  for  CKICHESTER; 
and  he  complimented  the  son  as  being1  so  different  in  point  of  manners 
from  the  father.  So  help  me  God,  a  remembrance  of  the  affair  of  the 
election  had  never  come  into  my  mind  ;  and  as  to  the  better  manners  of 
the  son,  that  son  had  better  not  let  me  know  it,  if  he  should  ever  take  it 
into  his  head  to  flatter  or  speak  \\cll  of  a  LENNOX  after  this  aftair  of  the 
WEST  HAMPNETT  Union,  and  after  the  above  bill  of  fare.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  that  son,  or  of  any  one 
proceeding-  from  me,  not  to  jbold  the  advocates  of  this  Poor-law  in  abhor- 
rence greater  than  they  ever  hdd  snakes  and  toads  ;  and  I  have  seen, 
with  not  a  litt.e  pleasure,  that  this  sjme  son,  in  the  discharge  of  his  pro- 
fessional duties,  has  been  engaged  in  dd'emiing-  some  of  those  men  who 
have  been  tried  at  LEWES  for  opposition  to  the  Poor-law  Bill. 


Now  comes  another  paper,  illustrative  of  the  character  of  these  poor- 
law-.workhouse  proceedings.  It  is  a  posting-bill,  for  the  sale  of  brewing 
utensils,  and  meat -killing  and  meat-keeping  utensils,  belonging1  to  parishes 
in  the  Duke  of  RICHMOND'S  WEST  HAMPNETT  UNION  !  Here  is  sentence 
of  eternal  water  upon  the  unfortunate  poor.  Reader,  your  blood  will  boil 
as  you  proceed.  Here  you  sec  everything1  to  make  provision  of  beer  and 
meat  is  to  be  sold  away.  I  insert  the  bill  just  as  it  stands,  and  as  1  have 
received  it  from  CHICHESTER.  Thus  it  goes  all  over  the  world,  let  the  LEN- 
NOXES recollect.  Let  the  readers  every  where  remember,  that  it  is  the 
pensioner- Duke  of  RICHMOND  that  orders  this  to  be  done  ;  for  he  is  the 
cUairman  of  this  band  who  call  themselves  the  Guardians  of  the  Union  :  let 
the  Americans  read  this,  and  let  them  not  believe  that  I  am  the  only  man  in 
England  that  has  any  feeling  upon  the  subject. 

CHICHESTER. 


TO  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION, 

BY    MESSRS.    WHITE    AND    SON, 

^Opposite  the  Council  Chamber,  North-street, 
On  WEDNESDAY,   JUNE  10th,   1835,    at   Eleven  o'clock, 

A  GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OF 

BREWING    UTENSILS, 

In  Vats,  Coolers,  Tun  Tubs,  and  excellent  seasoned  Casks  of  various 
size*,  among  which  are  some  capital  Hogsheads,  Beer  Stands,  Pickling 
Tubs,  and  excellent  Steel  Malt  Mill. 

ALSO, 

Five  Loads  of  New  Sacks,  new  Sacking,  Thread  for  Sack-making-,  3  c\vt. 
of  Riga  Hemp,  quantity  of  Tools,  half  Bag  of  prime  Hops  of  1  134, 
and  Miscellaneous  Effects, 

ISELp.S£I?iC   to  the  WORKHOUSE   at   IIA3IFSETT. 
VOL    VI.  3    I) 
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YAPTON,  SUSSEX 


TO  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION, 

BY     MESSRS.    WHITE     AND     SON, 

At  the  Workhouse,  Yapton,  on  Thursday,  June  llth,  1835, 
A  GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OF 

BREWING    UTENSILS, 

In  Vats,  Coolers,  Tun  Tubs,  capital  seasoned  Casks  of  various  sizes, 
Beer  Stands,  Pickling  Tubs,  excellent  Steel  Malt  Mill,  and  Miscella- 
neous Effects, 

Belonging  to  Vapton  and  Aldingbourne  'Workhouse. 

SALE   TO    COMMENCE    AT    ELEVEN    O'CLOCK. 


SIDLES  HAM,    SUSSEX. 

TO    BE   SOLD    BY    AUCTION, 

BY    MESSRS.    WHITE    AND    SON, 

At  the  Workhouse,  Sidlesham,  on  Friday,  June  12th,  1835, 
A  GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OF 

BREWING     UTENSILS, 

In  Vats,  Coolers,  Tun  Tubs,  excellent  seasoned  Casks  of  various  sizes, 
Beer  Stands,  Pickling-  Tubs,  Machine  for  Dressing  Flour,  Steel  Malt 
Mill,  Hog  Pullies  and  Ropes,  and  various  other  effects, 

Of  Pagham  and  Sidlesham  Workhouse. 

THE    SALE    TO    COMMENCE    PRECISELY    AT    ELEVEN    O'CLOCK. 


Williams  and  Pullinger,  Printeri,  North-street,  Chicheater, 
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Now,  reader,  I  pray  you  look  at  this.  Here  were  three  parish  poor- 
houses,  each  of  them  set  up  and  long  established,  with  the  means  of  pro- 
viding- the  destitute  poor  with  beer  and  meat ;  with  the  means  of  making 
these  wholesome  ;  of  preserving  them  in  a  good  state  ;  and  of  rendering 
the  poor  people  tolerably  comfortable.  And  here  comes  the  pensioned 
LENNOX  ;  here  comes  this  great  whale-like  swallower  of  taxes,  flings  out 
all  the  means  of  providing  wholesome  drink,  and  wholesome  meat,  and 
well-dressed  flour.  He  is  the  chairman,  observe,  of  the  whole  of  the 
union  ;  and  he  thus  passes  sentence  of  water  and  oatmeal  and  potatoes, 
upon  all  that  shall  become  destitute  within  the  precinct  of  his  command, 
though  they  have  as  clear  a  right  to  a  maintenance  out  of  the  land,  as  he 
has  to  the  rents  of  his  land.  This  pensioned  LENNOX  proclaims  wo  more 
beer :  no  more  hogs  to  be  killed  for  the  poor.  This  LENNOX  ;  this  pen- 
sioned LENNOX;  this  tax-eating  LENNOX,  thus  condemns  the  unfortunate 
people  of  Sussex  that  come  within  his  reach. 

Here,  in  this  horrible  bill  of  sale  by  auction,  here  we  have  a  specimen 
of  the  intentions  of  sly  ALTHORP  and  his  band.  Sly  ALTHORP  said,  that 
the  labourers  were  well  off  in  the  north  ;  and  that  he  wished  to  make 
those  in  the  south  equally  well  off";  and  here  is  his  worthy  colleague  at 
work,  to  take  beer  and  bacon  from  the  labourers  in  the  south,  in  order  to 
make  them  eqwitly  well  o^*  with  those  in  the  north  !  Well  said,  old  sly 
ALTHORP;  but  you  have  not  done  the  thing  yet ;  you  have  only  begun  10 
attempt  the  thing. 

We  are  to  look  at  the  diet-table  of  this  LENNOX  as  the  standard,  which 
the  Poor-law  Bill  is  to  cause  to  be  adopted,  for  the  purpose  of  "prevent- 
ing the  estates  from  being  swallowed  up  by  the  poor1' ;  while  this  LKNNOX 
himself  swallows  annually  as  great  a  sum  as  he  allows  for  the  maintenance 
of  upwards  of  six  thousand  of  these  poor  working-people.  The  county 
of  Sussex,  at  the  making  of  the  last  return  on  the  subject,  contained  alto- 
gether, old  and  young,  26,328  poor  persons,  whom  the  agents  of  the 
Parliament  had  the  insolence  to  call  paupers,  but  who  never  were  so 
called,  until  after  the  present  family  came  to  the  throne.  Now  mark  this 
LENNOX  :  this  pensioned  LENNOX  himself  swallows  up,  out  of  the  taxes, 
one-fifth  part  as  much  money  as  would  maintain  the  whole  of  these  Sus- 
sex "  paupers,"  at  the  rate  at  which  this  LENNOX  feeds  them  !  Need 
anything  further  be  said,  even  to  logs  of  wood  ?  I  ask  whether  anything 
equal  to  this  was  ever  before  heard  of  in  the  world  ?  And  I  should  like 
to  know  what  the  venerable  old  gentleman*  at  PETWORTH  is  about !  I 
know  something  about  the  havings  of  these  EGREMONT  WYNDHAMS.  I 
know  that  they  can  do  a  little,  too,  in  the  way  of  swallowing  up  taxes. 
I  know  something  about  their  legitimacy  and  illegitimacy  ;  and,  if  I  be  not 
basely  abandoned  by  the  country,  out  it  all  comes  now.  They  tell  us 
that  we  are  idle  ;  that  we  are  lazy  ;  that  we  have  no  right  to  the  means 
of  eating  and  drinking  :  we  will  inquire  into  their  rights ;  and  by  NAME, 
too  ;  we  will  inquire  how  they  came  by  those  things  which  they  call  their 
estates,  since  they  have  chosen  to  abrogate  the  fundamental  law,  upon 
which  our  most  valuable  right  rested.  I  have  not  forgotten  the  "  RECK- 
ONING COMMISSION"  ;  I  have  many  able  hands  to  assist  me.  I  remember 

*  To  this  allusion  to  the  late  Earl  of  EGREMONT,  we  must  add  the  remark, 
that,  if  that  nobleman  was  in  theory  an  advocate  of  the  New  Poor-law  (and  we 
believe  he  was  not}y  he  was  practically  a  most  beneficent  employer.  Mr.  COB- 
BKTT  was  imposed  on,  if  he  was  made  to  believe  the  contrary. — ED. 
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Sir  ROBERT  POL'S •".  eleventh  plague/'-  and  the  bellowing  he  called  forth 
against  me  :  1  remember 'the  motion  without  notice  of  cunning  ALTHORP, 
which  motion,  being 'too  fooli-.-h,  was  (oh  God  !)  amended  by  the  Speaker, 
by  a  volunteer  motion  of  his  own  from  the  chair.  O  !  I  remember  all  this 
well ;  I  remember  the  hideous  bellowing^  at  the  back  of  sly  ALTHORP  ; 
and  the  half  female  Ya,  ya,:  ya,  ya,  ya,  of  the  sucking  cubs  at  the"  back  of 
PEEL!  "  Come  the  eleventh  plague/'  said  he;  <f  Come  Dane,  Norman, 
'*-  Roman  ;  come  anything-  but  this  !  /  We  have  wept ;  we  have  mourned  ; 
"  we  never  blushed  before." 

.  By  heavens,  I  will  make  you  blush  now,  before  I  have  done  with  you  ! 
But,  why  all  this  outcry,  in  consequence  of  a  proposition  made  by  me  to 
ascertain  the  real  pedigree  of  the  several  landholders  in  the  several  coun- 
ties;  and  to  ascertain  HOW  THEY  CAME  BY  THEIR  ESTATES. 
And,  what  hr.rm  was  there  in  this  ?  What  wrong  was  there  in  it  ?  There 
was  no  proposition  to  do  anything  either  to  them,  or  their  estates ;  and 
yet  the  proposition  to  come  at  this  fact  called  forth,  "  Ccme  the  eleventh 
plague/'  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

If,  however,  this  be  so  terrific  .a  proposition,  Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  shall 
have  it  made  before  him,  in  the  House,  at  the  risk  of  the  second  chapter 
of  the  "  Ya,'ya,  ya,  ya,  i/a."  .The  truth  is,  I  have  L\  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation '(tlreudtj,  as  the  grounds  of  my  proposition  for  a  PaUianVsiitary 
"  RECKOXI.NC;  CvjMMisiio-N ':' ;  and,  upon  the  grounds  of  this  -information;  I' 
assert  my  belief,  that  those  who.,  are  called  the  '.'  noble  I'dmilies/'  and  who 
are  resident  in  the  'county  of  Sussex,  actually  receive  more  every  year  out 
of  the  taxes,  raised  on  the'  people,  than  THE  POOR  PEOPLE -OF  THE 
WHOLE  COUNTY  ANNUALLY  RECEIVE  IN  RELIEF! /And, 
are  we  going  to  submit  to  this  in  silence,  while  LENNOX  is  selling  the 
brewing  and  hog-killing  materials,  and  proclaiming  "  water,  potatoes, 
and  oatmeal"  in  Sussex  !  I  must  quit  Sussex  for  the  present,  and  go 
to  other  counties  ;  first,  however,  taking  a  look  at  the  proceedings  at  the 
quarter  sessions  at  LEWES,  in  the  same  county;  which  proceedings, 
charge  of  the  chairman  and  all,  I  shall  insert  as  I  find  them  reported  in 
the  BRIGHTON  Patriot,  a  paper  which  I  strongly  recommend  to  all  my 
readers. 

NOTE  BY  THE  EDITORS. — The  paper  which  we  have  here  given  at  full  length, 
we  give,  rather  because  it  was  the  last  effort  of  Mr.  COBBETT'S  pen,  than  because 
of  any  argument  contained  in  it  ;  for,  in  fact,  it  contains  but  little  argument. 
It  was  written,  as  is  evident  from  the  strong  invective  which  marks  it,  under 
the  strongest  feelings  of  excitement,  at  seeing  that  the  then  just-passed  Poor-law 
was  being  put  into  effect  in  the  har?h  manner  that  all  England  is  now  familiar 
•with  ;  and,  as  he  had  taken  very  great  concern  in  the  welfare  of  the  labouring 
people  ;  as,  in  all  his  writings,  he  had  their  good  principally  at  heart,  the  nev/ 
law  (which  he  had  opposed  with  all  his  strength  while  it  was  passing  the  House 
of  Commons)  and  all  who  acted  under  it,  were  the  special  objects  of  his  resent- 
ment. He  did  not  live,  however,  to  carry  into  execution  the  warfare,  to  which, 
in  this  Register,  he  pledged  himself.  Indeed,  he  was  writing  from  his  death-bed ; 
for,  having  been  some  time  enfeebled  by  attendance  in  the  House  of  Commons 
•while  suffering  from  a  cough,  he  had  but  just  gone  to  his  farm  near  Farnham, 
in  Surrey,  when  he  was  laid  up.  On  the  10th  and  llth  of  June,  he  dictated 
this  Register  to  an  amanuensis,  sitting  up  in  his  bed,  and  it  had  scarcely  issued 
from  the  press  before  his  life  was  considered  in  danger.  lie  was  once  afterwards 
carried  into  the  open  air,  and  round  one  of  his  fields  ;  but  he  gradually  sank, 
and,  on  Thursday  the  18th  June,  he  died,  possessing  bis  faculties  to  the  last 
moment. 

END    OF    VOLUME    VI. 
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and  Brewers,  IV.,  478 
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Bribery  at  Elections,  V.,  64 

in  America,  VI.,  684 
Brickell,  Mr.  John,  observations  on  the  tieatment  and  death  of  Washington,  I.f 
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Bristol  Meeting,  V.,  89 
British  Critic,  the,  I.,  258 

Brodie,  Anna,  and  Dr.  Black ;  dialogue  on  the  Panic,  VI.,  479 
Brooke,  Sir  Richard,  his  description  of  treatment  of  the  poor,  IV.,  492 
Brougham,  Mr.,  his  conduct  on  the  American  War  [1812],  id.,  120 
his  conduct  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  V.,  145 
his  exposure  of  the  manner  of  choosing  Secret  Committees  of  the 

House  of  Commons,  id.,  163 
calls  Mr.  Ricardo  an  "  oracle/'  VI.,  7 
his  notions  on  "privilege  of  Parliament,11  id.,  317 
Lord,  his  speech  on  New  Poor-law,  id.,  733 
Buckingham,  the  Marquis,  and  Rents,  IV.,  410 

Duke  of,  his  estimate  of  expenses,  taxes,  &c.,  on  a  farm  of  400 

acres,  VI.,  235 

the  Taxes  swallowed  by  him  and  his  family,  id.,  237 
Budget,  the  [1803],  I.,  530 
Burke,  Mr.,  id.,  26  ;  V.,  455 

his  warnings  against  the  "  monied  interest,"  I.,  441 
his  idea  of  taxes  falling  on  the  people  in  "fructify  ing  showers,"  V.,  496 
his  pension,  id.,  491 
Bullion  Report,  III.,  372;  V.  450;  VI.,  39,  275 

its  recommendation  attempted,  IV.,  392 
Bull-baiting,  I.,  258  ;  II.,  31 

Buonaparte,  his  attack  on  the  English  Press,  I.,  263,  269 
sells  Louisiana  to  Ameiica,  id.,  335 
coronation,  and  power  of,  id.,  510 
his  designs  on  Europe,  II.,  108 
his  progress,  II.,  345 ;   III.,  310 
has  struck  at  our  Commerce,  III.,  420 
his  Blockades,  IV.,  65 
where  beaten,  id.,  289 
was  not  a  soldier  of  freedom,  V.,  319 
Burke,  Mr., .id.,  310 
Burdett,  Sir  Francis,  I.,  446  j  IV.,  451  to  527 

his  conduct  to  the  Reformers  in  1817,  V.,  246,  265 
plan  for  Colonization  of  the  Irish,  VI.,  383  to  404 
on  the  effects  of  Peel's  Bill,  id.,  538 
is  against  emigration,  id.,  543 
compared  to  a  chaise-horse,  id.,  623 
Burgess,  Jesse,  the  Hampshire  carter  boy,  III.,  267,  280,  note;  VI.,  588 

Calcrqft,  Mr.  John,  VI.,  318 

Calendar,  the  new  French  (Revolutionary),  I.,  98,  note 
Campbell,  Mr.  Hector,  on  the  price  and  assize  of  bread,  IV.,  274 
Canada,  id.,  97,  116 

Canning,  Mr.,  his  speech  at  Liverpool  [1814],  id.,  286 
on  "  instinctive  patriotism,"  id.,  290 
his  unfeeling  jest  on  Ogden,  V.,  452 
on  the  unanimous  vote  on  "  Peel's  Bill,"  VI.,  281,  285 
"  setting  the  question  at  rest  for  ever"  (currency),  id.,  489 
his  conduct  with  respect  to  the  peace,  examined,  I.,  485 
"  Capital,  credit,  and  confidence,"  id.,  323,  324 

productive :"  meaning  of  the  phrase,  VI.,  80 
what  is?  id.,  174 

Carr  v.  Hood,  a  libel  case,  II.,  403,  419,  422 
Carolina,  South,  resistance  to  the  Tariff-laws,  VI.,  639 
Cartwright,  Major,  V.,  136 

his  principles  as  to  associates  in  political  warfare,  id.,  21)  1 
Cash-payments,  id.,  344 

how  can  they  be  effected  ?  id.,  345,  350 
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the  idea  of  a  "  gradual  resumption'9  of,  V.,  352  ;  VI.,  540 
consequences  that  followed  the  attempt  to  return  to,  VI.,  2,  39,  450, 

470,  541 
Castlereagh,  Lord,  III.,  217 

presents  a  message  from  the  Prince  Regent  concerning  the  Ludd- 
ites, IV.,  153 
his  gagging  bills,  V.,  176 

the  incapacity  of,  and  of  his  colleagues,  id.,  387,  464 
his  notion  that  taxation  is  no  burden,  id.,  474 
on  "  Peel's  Bill,"  VI.,  280 
Vastier,  the  government  spy,  V.,  285 

Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  [1807],  II.,  117,  127  ;  III.,  442 
Church  in  Ireland,  III.,  489 

not  inimical  to  the  greatness  of  England,  IV.,  55 
Catholics,  the,  of  Ireland,  address  to  the  people  of  England,  VI.,  464 
Cayley,  Mr.,  his  motion  on  agricultural  distress,  id.,  800 
Celibacy,  hostile  to  the  word  of  God,  V.,  397 
CENTURY,  discussion  as  to  the  beginning  of  the  19th,  I.,  158 
Chadwick,  "penny-a-line,"  VI.,  793 

his  description  of  man  to  deal  with  the  poor,  id.,  752 
"  Chaise-horse,"  an  old,  Sir  Francis  Burdett  compared  to,  id.,  623 
Chattier,  his  feats  at  Lyons,  I.,  40 
Chappell,  Mr.,V.,  75 

Charter,  the  Bank,  Evidence  on  the  renewing  of,  III.,  367,  note 
Chatham,  Lord,  II.,  21,  55 
Child-murder,  V.,  10 

Chopstick,  John,  his  answer  to  Malthus,  id.,  403 
Chronicle,  the  Morning.     Its  lament  on  the  cessation  of  pestilence  and  war,  VI., 

400 

Church,  the,  how  it  affects  the  poor,  II.,  8  ;  IV.,  335 
its  property,  II.,  9 ;  V.,  401  ;  VI.,  92 
its  benefices  misapplied,  II.,  212 
the,  of  Ireland,  state  of,  II.,  277  ;  III.,  489 

Austria  and  Prussia,  III.,  428 
non-residence,  IV.,  57 

its  own  indolence  the  cause  of  Methodism,  id.,  59 
French,  id.,  335 

the  spoliation  of,  by  Hen.  VIII.,  V.,  401  ;  VI.,  93,  415 
its  property  partly  given  for  the  Poor,  VI.,  92,  746 
of  Firle,  Sussex,  id.,  625 
plundering  of,  by  Henry  VIII.,  caused  distress  and  an  apparent  "sur- 

plus-popul -tion"  in  Q.  Elizabeth's  time,  id.,  414 
music,  the  mischief  of  not  letting  the  country  people  have  their  own  sort 

of,  id.,  625 

the  danger  of  the  Established,  and  the  conseq«ences  to  the  throne,  id.,  718 
Churches,  the  number   and   size   of,    a  sign  of    former   population    of   England, 

id.,  337 

Citizen,  description  of  a  retired,   IV.,  390 

Clarke,  Mrs.  Mary  Anne,  examination  of  in  the  House  of  Commons,  III.,  42 
Cleary,    Mr.,  V.,  156 
Cleft-stick,  a  simile,  IV.,  400 
Clergy,  a  Call  on  to  assist  in  suppressing  Bribery,  &c.,  V.,  59 

the,  like  Actseon,  will  be  devoured  by  their  own  hounds,  id.t  61 

became  pamphleteers  in  favour  of  war,  id.,  61 

their   conduct   on   the   affair   of   the  Duke  of   York   and   Mrs.  Clarke, 

id.,  63 
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the  tithe  not  their  private  property,  id.,  67 
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they  swear  celibacy  to  be  hostile  to  the  word  of  God,  id.,  397 
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Cobbett,  Mr.,  resents  personal  attacks  nrade  on  him  in  divers  pamphlets,  I.,  132 
his  exposure  of  Bradford,  his  publisher,  id.,  135 
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attacks  Dr.  Franklin,  id.,  153 
threatening  letters  sent  to,  id.,  154 
correspondence  between  and  "  A  Frenchman,"  id.,  155 
his  letter  to  Mrs.  Violet  on  The  Century,  id.,  1 58 
farewell  number  of  For  upine's  Gaz  tte,  id.,  161 
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in  1801,  I.,  212,  note  by  editors;  V.,  80 
his  letters  on  the  peace  of  Amiens,  I.,  214  to  253 
style  of  writing  eulogised  by  Muller,  id.,  253,  note 
letter  to  Sir  Frederick  Eden  on  the  peace  of  Amiens,  id.,  254 
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lumination for  the  peace  of  Amiens,  id.,  254 
takes  up  the  case  of  Antoine  Lutz,  id.,  270 
writes  the  "  Important  considerations,"  I.,  303  ;  V.,  119 
efforts  made  to  write  him  down,  I.,  321  ;  V.,  75, 104,  221 
his  Exposure  of  Mr.  Addington's  policy,  I.,  337 

articles  on  the  "  State  of  Parties"  in  1804,  id.,  353  to  372 
Examination   of  two   pamphlets,   one   on    the   administration  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  other  on  that  of  Mr.   Addington,  id.,  372  to 
440 

attacks  the  "  monied  interest,"  id,  441 
letters  to  Mr.  Pitt  on   the  causes  of  the   decline  of  Great  Britain, 

id.,  449  to  515 

the  occasion  of  his  first  taking  up  the  pen,  id.,  450 
immense  sale  of  his  writings,  I.,  451  ;  V.,  220 
his  exertions  in  America  to  prevent  a  war  with  England,  I.,  452 
exerts    himself    to    protect   some   French    Royalists    from    Port-au 

Prince,  id.,  452 

is  called  an  American  and  a  traitor  by  Mr.  PITT'S  press,  id.,  454 
his  summary  of  Mr.  Fox's  political  career,  id.,  459  to  469 

the  marks  of  national  decline,  id.,  469  to  476 
definition  of  loyalty,  id.,  475 

patriotism,  id.,  475 

to  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  paper-money  system,  I.,  480 
Corn-Bill,  id.,  486 

present  prospect  of  the  war  [1804],  id.,  501 
on  Corn-Laws  and  the  price  of  bread,  id.,  517  to  530 
on  "  Consolidated  Fund,"  taxes,  debt,  loans,    rents,  and  leases,  id., 

530 

defends  the  practice  of  boxing,  II.,  11 

on  the  "  fate  of  the  Funds,"  id.,  20 

Reform  of  Parliament,  id.,  51 

the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  id.,  53 

to  the  Electors  of  Honiton,  on.Barrack  abuses,  id.,  60 
stands  for  Honiton,  id.,  79 
Letters  to  the  Electors  of  Westminster  [a  series],  id.,  85 

Mr.  Windham,  id.,  96 
details  the  corruptions  of  the  press,  id.,  143 
on  the  change  of  Ministry  [1807],  id.,  153 
Letters  to  Mr.  Perceval,  zU,  199 
exposes  the  abuses  of  the  Irish  Church,  id.,  277 
his  four  letters  to  Mr.  Roscoe,  on  his  pamphlet    "on  the  War,   and 

expediency  of  Peace,"  id.,  305 

his  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  war  with  France,  id.,  309 
of  the  negociation  of  1806,  id.,  317 

Danish  expedition,  id.,  327 
his  papers  on  commerce  and  manufactures,    entitled   "Perish  Com. 

merce,"  id.,  343  to  396 
his  papers  on  the  increase  of  paupers,  and  on  the  cause  and  cure  of 

it,  id.,  397  to  402 
on  the  law  of  libel,  id.,  402,  419,  422 
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Cobbett,  Mr.,  on  Crim   Con.  actions,  II.,  415 

the  Spanish  Revolution  [1808],  id.,  433 
his  report  of,  and  comments  on   the  case  of  the  Duke   of  York  and 

Mrs.  Clarke,  III.,  13  to  209 
his  letters  to  the  people,  on  the  necessity  for  Reform,  &c.,  id.,  215  to 

265 
action  against  him,  brought  by  a  pauper  at  the  instigation  of  the  tools 

of  government,  id.,  265 
Pamphlet  ["Elements  of  Reform,"]    published    against    him,  id.r 

235 
his  explanation  of  the  "  Court-martial"  affair,  id.,  249 

own  way  of  life,  id.,  278 
on    the   depreciation  of  the  paper-money,   id.,  281  to    306     [See 

Depreciation]. 
his  letters  to  the  King,  on  the  Maritime  War  with  France,  id.,  306 

to  329 

on  the  Jubilee,  id.,  330  to  346 
prosecuted  by  Government  for  Libel,  id.,  375 
his  plan  for  an  Army,  id.,  396 
on  the  Regency,  III.,  429  to  522;  IV.,  1  to  42 

dispute  with  America,  IV.,  60  to  153 

is  ridiculed  by  an  American  orator,  for  being  in  a  jail,  id.,  92 
his  paper  on  the  Luddites,  id.,  153  to  168 
letters  to  Mr.  Paul,  on  the  case  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,   id.,  184 

to  255 

Alderman  Wood,  on  educating  the  poor,  id.,  277 
opposes  the  Corn-law,  id..  303  to  351 
'his  Letters  to  Ix>rd   Sheffield,  on   his  Speech  at  the  Lswes  Wool 

Fair  [1815],  id.,  365  to  390 

to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  id.  390  to  451 
dialogue  between,  and  a  farmer,  returning  from  Weyhill  Fair,  id.,  395 
dialogue  between,  and  one  of  his   labourers,  exemplifying  the  state 

of  the  nation,  on  the  lowering  of  prices  after  the  peace,  id.,  403 
dialogue  between,  and  a  post-chaise  boy,  on  the  rise  in  the  value  of 

money,  and  the  consequences,  id.,  436 
exposes  the  ignorance  of  the   Edinburgh   Reviewers   on  taxes   and 

finance,  id.,  444 
to  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  on  the  condition  of  the  country  [1816],  and 

on  what  ought  to  be  done,  id.,  451  to  468 
to  the  same,  on  the  Book  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  put  forth  in 

1816,  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  on  the  remedies 

necessary,  id.,  468  to  498 

to  the  same,  on  the  questions   "  What  good  would  a  Reform  of  Par- 
liament do  ?"  and  "  How  could  a  Reform  be  made  without  creating 

confusion?"  id.,  499  to  527 
to  the  journeymen  and  labourers,  on  the  causes  of  their  misery,  V.,  1 

to  17 
to  the  Luddites,  id.,  18 

Lord  Mayor  [Mr.  Alderman  Wood],  on  the  expedients  for  em- 
ploying the  poor,  id.,  33 

to  the  country  gentlemen,  on  reform  or  ruin,  id.,  46 
his  call  on  the  Clergy,  to  assist  in  putting  down  bribery,  &c.,  id.,  59 
New  Year's  Gift  to  old  George  Rose,  id.,  72 
motives  for  beginning  the  "  Political  Register,"  id.,  82 
to  the  men  of  Bristol,  id.,  89 

Norwich,  id.,  104 
weaver-boys  of  Lancashire,  id.,  112 

Lord  Sidmouth,  id.,  117 
to  the  Life-and-fortune  men,  id.,  121 

people  of  Hampshire,  id.,  130,  162 

Lord  Grosvenor,  id.,  135 

all  true-hearted  Englishmen,  id.,  152 

the  "Deluded  People,"  id.,  175 
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Cebbett,  Mr.,  his  leave-taking  Address  to  his  Countrymen,  V.,  190 

history  of  the  last  hundred  days  of  English  freedom,  id.,  203  to  290 

Letter  to  Major  Cartwright,  on  Mr.   Wooler's  attack  on  Mr.    C., 

id.,  290 
Earl  Fitzwilliam,  on  his  Irish  tenantry,  id.,  303 

his   petition   to   the    Prince   Regent    on    South    American    affairs, 

id.,  320 

petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  state  of  the 
nation,  and  cause  of  that  state,  with  a  prayer  for  an  equitable 
adjustment,  id.,  331 

to  Mr.  Tierney,  on  cash-payments,  id.,  341 
Jack  Harrow,  on  Savings'  Banks,  id.,  357 
the  Prince  Regent,  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  on  remedies,  id., 

366  to  394 

Parson  Malthus,  on  the  rights  of  the  Poor,  id.,  395 
Mr.  James,  on  the  "  little-shilling"  project,  id.,  407 
Lord  Folkestone,  on  cash -payments,  id.,  421  to  443 
Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  same,  id.,  443 

Lord  Liverpool,  on  the  state  of  the  country,  id.,  453  to  487 
the  industrious  classes,  on  the  cause  of  their  misery,  id.,  487^ 
Lord  Liverpool,  on  Mr.  Heathfield's  plan  for  paying  off  the  National 

Debt,  id.,  495 

Mr.  Baring,  on  the  workings  of  taxation,  and  paper,  VI.,  1 
the  Solicitor- General,  on  his  speech  against  the  Queen,  id.,  11 
a  passage  from  a  letter  of,  to  Earl  Grey,  id.,  38 
Letter  from  the  Queen  to  the  King,  id.,  33 
A  New  Year's  Gift  to  the  farmers,  id.,  47 
to  Mr.  Huskisson,  on  Poor-laws,  id.,  60 
Mr.  Attwood.     The  blessings  of  a  large  loaf,  VI  ,  66 
John  Hayes,  on  Mr.  Scarlett's  Poor-law,  id.,  87 
Mr.  Coke,  on  large  and  small  farms,  id.,  115 
the  landlords'  fortune  teller,  id.,  1 32 

his  letters  to  landlords,  id.,  136  to  211 

to  Mr.  Huskisson,  on  the  effects  of  taxation,  id.,  228 
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on  the  late  Banker  Coutts,  id.,  251 

to  any  ploughman,  on  the  recent  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee, id.,  259 

to  Mr.  Weston,  on  the  consequences  of  repealing  Peel's  Bill,  id., 
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to  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  on  holding  tenants  to  their  leases  under  present 
circumstances,  id.,  299 

to  Mr.  Brougham,  on  his  doctrine  of  privilege  of  Parliament,  id.,  317 

to  Mr.  Ricardo,  on  his  plan  for  dividing  the  land  amongst  the  fund- 
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to  Parson  Malthus,  on  the  population  of  England,  id.,  335 
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443 

on  the  Corn-law,  id.,  452 
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the  "Poor-law  struggle,"  id.,  803 

Cobbett,  Mr.  James,  his  description  of  Cottage  Manufactures  in  France,  id.,  441 
Cochrane,  Lord,  V.,  169 
Coke,  Mr.,  on  the  Corn-law,  IV.,  321,  341 

large  and  small  farms,  VI.,  115 
Coin,  effects  of  a  base,  V.,  381 

issuing,  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  VI.,  554 
never  so  scarce  in  England  as  now  [1804],  I.,  478 
why  it  quits  the  country,  III.,  366 

wickedness  of  tampering  with  the  value  of,  V.,  185,  381,  408 
why  tha  King  is  the  only  issuer  of,  id.,  379 
Coinage,  the  new,  of  1816,  quitted  the  country  when  the  Bank  issued    paper  again, 

id.,  407,  412 

Coleridge,  Mr.,  the  poet,  id.,  466,  note 
Colonies  of  England,  the  use  of,  VI.,  636 
Colonization,  and  settling,  id.,  396 

Colgnhoun,  Mr.  his  estimate  of  the  property  in  the  nation,  V.,  496 
Combe,  Mr.  Alderman,  id.,  299 
Combination-law,  analysed  and  described,  VI.,  358 
Commerce,  American  and  English,  compared,  I.,  71 

English,  the  English  foreign,  I.,  222 ;  II.,  107,  250,  345 

must  fall  off,  in  consequence  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  I.,  254 
is  opulence,  luxury,  cowardice,  slavery — the  stages,  of  a  nation's  decline, 

II.,  14 

"  Perish."  Words  erroneously  attributed  to  Mr.  Wyndham,  id.,  17,  343 
benefits  of,  much  overrated,  id.,  250  354 
foolish  notion  that  it  pays  the  taxes,  id.,  251,  358 
the  evil  of,  id.,  380 

effects  of,  on  liberty  of  the  country,  id.,  382 
relief  to,  III.,  410  to  424, 
effects  of  our  conquests  on,  id.,  418 
had  its  share  in  urging  war  against  Jacobins  and  Levellers,  id,,  423 
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Commerce,  effects  of  the  Corn  Bill  on,  IV.,  344,  380,  488  ;  VI.,  57 

the  notion  that  an  increase  of,  requires  an  increase  of  money,  V.,   413 
a  "  revival  "  of,  will  enable  the   Bank  to  pay   in  gold, 

without  ruining  the  country,  VI.,  46 
in  what  way  foreign  commerce  may  cause  other  nations  to  bear  a  part 

of  our  burdens,  id,,  56 
of  America,  state  of,  in  1818,  id.,  71 

how  affected  by  breaking  of  the  Banks,  V.,  461 

lessening  the  quantity  of  money  in  England, 

id.,  480 

Commons,  the  House  of,  real  use  of,  II.,  52 
habit  of  "  ratting"  in  the,  id.,  154 
[See  ENCLOSURE.] 
Committee,  Secret,  of  the  House  of  Commons,  manner  of  choosing,  V.,  163 

Agricultural  [1821],  report  that  one  cause  of  the  distress  of  the  country 

is  "  redundant"  harvests,  VI.,  159 
Conquests,  effects  of  our,  on  Commerce,  III.,  418 
Consistency,  VI.,  60 

Contracts,  violated   by  changes  in  the   Currency.     [See  Currency,    Money,   De- 
preciation, Paper.] 

adjustment  of,  necessary  from  the  effects  of  the  paper-system,  V.,  389 
Convention,  the  French,  propose  to  America,  that  she  shall  adopt  their  weights  and 

measures,  I.,  49 
Copley,  Sir  John,  his  speech  against  Queen  Caroline  answered  by  Mr.   Cobbett, 

VI.,  11 

Coplestone,  Dr.,  his  pamphlet  on  the  effect  of  depreciation  of  money,  id.,  74 
Corn,  England  said  to  depend  on  foreigners  for,  II.,  387 
notion  that  England  need  not  grow  any,  II.,  343 
the  quantity  grown,  whether  enhanced  by  new  enclosures,  IV.,  258 
law,  IV.,  303  to  352  ;  VI.,  51,  452,  516,  707 

cannot  keep  up  the  price  of  corn,  IV.,  303,  353;  VI.,  456,  521,  523 

absurdity  of  saying  that  it  will  enrich  the  landlord,  IV.,  304 

whether  much  corn  would  be  imported  if  no  such  law,  IV.,  304 

would  benefit  the  fundholder  more  than  the  farmer,  IV.,  305 

resolutions  passed  at  Southampton  against,  IV.,  306,  324 

a  measure  of  Government,  to  keep  taxes  up,    IV.,  319,  328,  341,  434  ; 

VI.,  462 

will  do  no  good  to  land-owners  in  the  end,  IV.,  320 
will  delude  the  public  as  to  the  real  causes  of  their  sufferings,  IV.,  320, 

327 

effects  of  on  our  manufactures,  IV.,  344 
Report  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  proposed,  IV.,  328 
petition  of  Mr.  Cobbett  against,  IV.,  349 
proved  by  experience  to  fail,  IV.,  392,  414  ;  V.,  353;  VI.,  51 
Mr.  Waithman's  motion  on  the,  V.,  36 

summary  history  of  the  corn-question  for  twenty  years  back,  VI.,  452 
when  passed,  VI.,  454 
E.  W.,  on  the,  VI.,  459  . 

absurd  calculations  of  the  cost  which  it  occasions  the  country,  VI.,  460 
Americm,  VI.,  712 

whether  lower  in  time  of  peace  than  in  time  of  war,  IV.,  308 
consequences  of  high  price  of,  IV.,  344  ;  VI.,  50 
the  price  of  kept  up  by  Bank-paper  and  not  the  Corn -law,  IV.,  392 
the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  on  the  "  overgrowth"  of,  IV.,  448 
effect  on  trade  and  manufactures  of  raising  the  price  of,  IV.,  488  ;  VI.,  57 
bounty  on  the  export  of,  IV.,  489 
project  for  raising  the  price  of,  VI.,  265 
project  for  grinding  in  England  the  bonded,  VI.,  268 
why  foreign  produced  at  less  expense  than  English,  VI.,  269 
"  Corn  and  Currency,"  by  Sir  James  Graham;  examined  by  Mr.  Cobbett,  VI., 

493  to  515 

Coronation  of  Napoleon,  I.,  510 
Corruptions  of  the  English  Government,  II.,  264  ;  III.,  7 
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Cottager*  on  wastes,  proposition  to  make  them  owners  in  fee,  V.,  390 

swept  ibto  the  poor-house  by  inclosure  bills,  I.,  524 
Cottages,  the,  of  English  labourers,  IV.,  452  ;  V.,  40,  46,  313  ;  VI.,  98,  107,  619 

of  Horton  Heath  (Hampshire),  V.,  390  ;  VI.,  119 

the,  families  in,  formerly  carried  on  some  domestic  manufacture,  which 
is  now  transferred  to  the  big  towns  of  the  North,  VI.,  339,  429,  431 
Cotton,  Sir  Robert,  his  speech  on  tampering  with  currency,  V.,  185 
manufacture,  the,  will  be  taken  from  us  by  Fiance,  I.,  246 
in  America,  V.,  481 

has  desolated  the  rural  cottage,  VI.,  432 
Council,  the  cabinet  and  the  privy,  distinguished,  II.,  156 
Court-martial— Mr.  Cobbett  and  his  officers,  III.,  249 
Courtenay,  Mr.,  VI.,  296 
Country  gentlemen  [See  "  Gentlemen"]. 
love  of,  II.,  110;  IV.,  290 

strongest  in  the  English,  VI. ,  643 
Coutts,  the  late  banker,  VI.,  251 
Cowley,  I.,  15 
Crime,  state  of  in  England,  IV.,  361,  507  ;  V.,  43 

cause  of  the  increase  of,  IV.,  507  ;  V.,43,  125 
Crim.  con  ,  a  case  of,  II.,  415 
Cuffnell's,  George  the  Third's  visit  to,  III.,  238 
Curates,  stipendiary,  II.,  7 

Custom-house  books  no  sign  of  national  strength,  I.,  470 

Currency,  the  project  of  restoring  it  to  the  standard  of  1796,  IV.,  305,  306,  328 
effect  produced  by  alteration  of  the,  V.,  41,  52,  126,  337,  351,  378,  381  ; 

VI.,  295,  309 
changes  in,  are  a  breach  of  "  national  faith,"  V.,  188  ;  VI.,  572 

value  of,  a  breach  of  contracts,  V.,  337,  378,  389  ;  VI.,  54, 

295,  572 

the  means  of  restoring  the,  V.,  350,  439 

consequences  of  a  diminution  of  the,  V.,  351,  439,  480 ;  VI.,  572 
effect  of,  on  the  prices  of  corn  since  1800,  VI.,  453 
necessity  for  a  true  and  unvarying,  V.,  379 
variations  of,  make  an  adjustment  of  contracts  necessary,  V.,  389  ;  VI., 

295 

"  a  cheap,"  VI.,  471 
why  the  precious  metals  adopted  as,  V.,  414 
how  increased  or  lessened  by  the  Bank,  VM  493  j  VI.,  52,  note 
a  short  history  of  Panics  occasioned  by  changes  in,  VI.,  548 
Curran,  Mr.,  III.,  243  ;  V.,  229,  464 

Danish  feet,  the  necessity  for  seizing,  II.,  263,  326 

Dawes,  Mr.  John,  his  evidence  on  Poor-laws,  VI.,  424 

De  Yonge,  the  case  of,  III.,  294 

Dead-body  bill,  its  origin,  VI.,  516 

Debt,  the,  is  subversive  of  the  present  order  of  things,  I.,  441 ;  V.,  195 

is  the  canker-worm  that  is  gaawing  the  vitals  of  the  country,  I.,  544 

is  not  reduced  by  the  Sinking  Fund,  II.,  2 

American  is,  id.,  2 

necessity  for  greatly  reducing,  II.,  21 ;  V.,  52 

justice  of  it,  II.,  24  ;  V.,  52 

of  France  caused  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy,  II.,  34  ;  IV.,  511 

how  increased  in  Pitt's  time,  III.,  465  ;  V.,  4 

is  the  reason  why  things  cannot  be  brought  round  to  their  state  in  1 792, 
IV.,  303,  305,  328,  392  ;  V.,  385 

is  augmented  in  proportion  as  prices  are  lowered,  IV.,  305,  413  ;  V.,  54, 
492 

would  be  greatly  increased  in  reality  by  restoring  cash-payments,  IV.,  306 

the  Corn-law  enacted  in  order  to  pay  interest  on,  IV.,  328  ;  VI.,  454 

can  never  be  paid  but  by  the  sponge,  IV.,  381 

capital  of  [1815],  and  sum  of  per  head  on  the  population,  IV.,  384 
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Debt,  the,  capital,  &c.,  of  the  American,  IV.,  384 

the  pressu-e  of,  exemplified  by  supposing  it  to  be  paid  in  wheat,  IV., 

392  ;  V.,  493 

an  adjustment  of,  IV.,  429,  510  ;  V.,  388,  502  j  VI.,  330,  455 
a  dialogue  between  landlords  and  fundholders  with  respect  to,  V.,  502 
account  of  its  origin  and  uses,  V.,  359 
the  interest  of,  must  be  lowered,  or  more  paper-money  issued,  IV.,  429  ; 

V.,  101  ;  VI.,  450,  559 

a  "national  blessing,"  according  to  Mr.  Justice  Bayley,  V.,  490 
is  the  best  ally  of  the  people,  IV.,  498  ;  V.,  101 
bow  it  presses  on  the  labouring  man,  V.,  54,  391 
increased  by  the  war  with  France,  id.,  117,  355 
invented  to  bind  the  nation  in  slavery,  id.,  354,  359,  362 
the  labour  of  the  nation  pawned  to  pay  the  interest  of,  id.t  360 
the  estates  of  the  gentry  pawned  to  pay,  id.,  451,  504 
necessity  for  getting  rid  of,  id.,  388 
Mr.  Ricardo's  proposition  for  paying  off,  VI.,  325 
would  be  increased  in  reality  by  paying  in  gold,  IV.,  306 
would  be  doubled  by  restoring  gold  currency,  V.,  351,  465 
effects  of  cancelling  the,  VI.,  "75 
Mr.  Heathfield's  plan  for  paying  off,  V.,  495 

the   notion  that,  as  we  owe  it  to  each  other,  it  is  no  burden,  id.,  498 
the  folly  of  attempting  to  pay  off  the  principal  when  the  interest  is  so 

burdensome,  id.,  498 
is  paid  now  out  of  the  earnings  of  labour,  and,  in  small  part,  out  of  i  eal 

property,  id.,  499 

impossible  to  pay  off  with  money,  V.,  501 

the  paying  of  interest  of,  depresses  enterprize  and  causes  a  lesser  produc- 
tion in  the  country,  V.,  502 
Mr.  Ricardo's  plan  for  paying  off,  VI.,  7 
cannot  be  paid,  unless  high  prices  are  kept  to,  VI.,  86,  445 
the  "  topsy-turvy"  it  creates  in  transferring  property  from  gentry  to  Jews, 

VI.,  375 
every  million  added  to  it  took  something  from  the  meal  of  the  labourer, 

VI.,  412 

Sir  James  Graham's  proposition  to  deal  with,  VI.,  499 
if  the  interest  of  be  not  reduced,  this  country  must  have  either  depreciated 

money,  or  ruin,  VI.,  559 
and  taxes  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  poor-rates,  VI.,  579  [See  TAXES, 

POOR-RATES]. 

has  forbidden  England  to  go  to  war,  VI.,  638 
Declaration,  the,  of  the  Manchester  "authorities,"  V.,  413 

of  the  Merchants  and  Bankers  of  London,  V.,  122 
of  Mr.  Cobbett,  in  answer  to  the  foregoing,  id.,  124 
Depletion,  Dr.  Rush's  system  of,  I.,  163 
Depreciation  of  money,  consequences  of,  I.,  499;  II.,  33  ;  III.,  283 

the  progress  of  explained,  I.,  522;  III.,  359;  V.,  338,  347 
effect  upon  agriculture,  I.,  542  ;  IV.,  318  ;  V.,  338 
paper  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  bring  down  gold  too,  III.,  283 
extent  of  it,  III.,  285  ;  IV.,  305,  318  ;  V.,  427 
illustrated  by  a  correspondent,  III.,  290 
Mr.  Brand  on  the,  id.  359 
effect  of  on  wages,  IV.,  276 

ruin  that  would  come  from  making  borrowers  pay  in  specie 
that  which  they  borrowed  in  depreciated  paper,  IV.,  305  ;  V., 
52,  188,  339,429 

this  realised,  IV.,  392,  413 ;  V.,  52,  188,  339 
the  cause  of  high  prices,  IV.,  317,319,  326,  425;  V.,  338, 

350;  VI.,  98,  99  [See  Prices], 
effect  of  upon  the  labouring  man  in  deducting  from  his  means, 

VI.,  90  to  100 
Dialogue  between  Mr.  Cobbett  and  a  farmer,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  fall  in  prices 

[1815),  IV.,  395 
and  a  Labourer,  IV.,  403 
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Dialogue  between  Mr.  Cobbett  and  a  post-chaise  boy,  IV.,  436 

justice  of  the  pea  e,  V.,  85 
chimoey-sweep,  VI.,  104 
"  clodthumper,"  VI.,  261 
fundholders  and  landholders,  V.,  502 
Dr.  Black,  Anna  Brodie,  and  Peter  Macculloch,  on  the  Panic  VI  . 

479 
Grub  and  a  soldier,  illustrating  the  rise  in  the  value  of  money.  VI. 

573 

Dickens,  Mr.,  VI.,  321 

Dietary  of  the  Westhampnett  workhouse,  VI.,  806 
"  Digging  holes  one  day  to  fill  them  up  the  next,"  V.,  387 
Dissenters,  IV.,  43  to  60 
Divorces  in  Paris  in  one  year  (1801),  I.,  257 
Douglas's,  the,  IV.,  227 
"  Down  corn  down  horn,"  IV.,  317 
Drake,  Mr.,  I.,  505 

Dream,  Mr.  Cobbett's,  on  paper-money  and  the  Bank,  VI.,  88 
Duelling,  V.,  175 
Duffood,  the  boy,  V.,  265 
Dungeon  bills.     [See  Gagging  Bills.] 
Dyer,  Mr., of  Manchester,  VI.,  651 

Eden,  Sir  Frederick,  his  opinion  that  success  in  war  depends  on  money,  combatted, 

I.,  221 

Edinburgh  Reviewers  defend  rotten  boroughs,  II.,  272 
invasion  of  England  by,  id  ,  291 
praise  paper-money,  III.,  356 

Essay  on  Finances  of  the  country  confuted,  IV.,  444 
their  foolish  notion  of  the  "  Sinking  Fund"  exposed,  IV.,  450 
the,  on  the  "  overgrowth"  of  corn,  IV.,  448 
their  notions  on  large  Farms,  VI.,  118 
praise  Peel's  Bill,  VI.,  154,  270 
praise  Mr.  Mushett's  book,  VI.,  190 
praise  Mr.  Ricardo's  plan  of  paying  off  the  Debt,  VI.,  193 
Education,  II.,  218,  296 

of  what  use  to  the  people,  II.,  290  ;  IV.,  277 
inferiority  of  in  Scotland,  II.,  292 

hypocrisy  of  pretending  to  infuse  a  moral,  while  Parliamentary  corrup- 
tion is  carried  on,  IV.,  500 

the  people  have  too  much,  according  to  Mr.  Plunkett,  V.,  490 
«'  Equitable  adjustment,"  IV.,  429,  510 ;  V.,  388,  502  ;  VI.,  330 
Erskine,  Baron  of  Clackmannan,  II.,  281 
Elections,  the  corruption  caused  under  the  old  system  of,   IV.,  500  ;   V.,  61    [See 

Reform,  Parliament], 
new  mode  of  proposed,  IV.,  521 

"  Elements  of  Reform,"  a  pamphlet  issued  against  Mr.  Cobbett,  III.,  235 
Ellenborough,  Lord,  Mr.  Cobbett  to,  on  the  law  of  libel,  II.,  403 
Ellman,  Mr.,  VI.,  83,  102,  413,  789 
Elliott,  Mr.  William,  V.,  181 
Emigration,  I.,  297  ;  IV.,  497 ;  V.,  10,  394  ;  VI.,  446 

money  sent  to  Scotland  to  prevent,  II.,  302 ;  III.,  487 
has  been  of  no  use,  II.,  389 
in  America,  V.,  469 

from  Ireland,  proposed  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  VI.,  383 
expense  of,  VI.,  396,  447 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  against  the  scheme  of,  VI.,  543 

Employment,  scarcity  of,  caused  by  taxes,  V.,  26,  34,  336  ;  VI.,  565,  581 
expedients  for  giving  to  the  poor,  V.,  36 
scarcity  of,  attributed  to  wrong  causes,  V.,  334,  339 

in  America  caused  by  paper-money,  V.,  340,  468,  note 
in  England  caused  by  Taxes,  Debts,  and  Paper-money,  V., 

351  ;  VI.,  565 

in  part  caused  by  machinery,  VI.,  581 
the  sort  of  which  taxes  create,  id.t  565 
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Enclosure  Bills,  the  pap^r-money  has  encouraged  the,  IV.,  79 

Lord  Liverpool  on,  VI.,  79 
Bill,  the  General,  II.,  395;  IV.,  255,  333 

effects  of,  V.,  34;  VI.,  79,119 
Enfield,  the  Workhouse  of,  II.,  397 
Enyland,  Treaty  between  America  and,  I.,  51 

abandons  the  title  of  "  King  of  France,"  I.,  473,  480 

as  she  was  in  Queen  Anne's   reign,  compared  with  the  present,    I.,  221 

III.,  490;  VI.,  129 

her  commerce  with  the  Continent  of  Europe,  I.,  222 
West  Indies,  id.,  226 
the  United  States,  id.,  247 

her  commerce  must  be  lessened  by  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  id.,  254 
consequences  to,  of  Buonaparte's  aggrandizement,  II.,  106 
her  right  of  search  on  the  seas,  II.,  238;  IV.,  125  ;  VI.,  383 
her  supremacy  on  the  seas  necessary,  II.,  263,  273  ;  VI.,  383 
her  commerce  with  America,  VI.,  390 
how  duped  by  Pitt  and  his  followers,  III.,  210 
her  own  internal  resources  enough  for  her,  id.,  210 
her  dispute  with  America  [1811],  IV.,  60  to  153 
her  orders  in  Council,  id.,  66 

what  ought  to  be  her  policy  with  regard  to  America,  id.,  83 
her  taxes,  id.,  353  [See  Taxes] . 
compared  to  a  Factory,  in  which  the  overlookers  run  away  with  most  of  the 

proceeds,  id.,  381 
her  Navigation  and  Trade,  id.,  382 
her  condition   [1815],  IV.,  395;   [1816],  IV.,  452,  507;    [1817],  V., 

127;  [1819],  V.,  478;  [1824],  VI.,  376  to  379  ;  [1830],  577  to 584 
the  labour  of  her  people  the  source  of  her  greatness,  V.,  1 
her  labouring  people,  and  their  mode  of  living  and  habits  described,  IV., 

452;  V.,  40 

the  progress  of  her  decay  since  1793,  V.,  40,  47 
consequences  of  her  war  with  France,  id.,  117 
her  distresses  attributed,   one  year,  to  "  over-population,"  and,  the   next 

year,  to  "  over-production,"  id.,  231 

was^/ZesA  and  blood,  but  is  brought  to  skin  and  bone,  id.,  306 
was  involved  in  the  French  war  by  the  Whigs,  id.,  308 
her  struggles  for  freedom  the  hope  of  Europe,  id.,  319 
her  Debt  has  changed  her  character,  id.,  356 
population  of,  id.,  405 
the  folly  of  her  rulers,  id.,  418 

two  methods  of  producing  content  and  quiet  in,  id.,  455 
her  form  of  Government  a  good  one,  V.,  471  ;  VI.,  683 
her  condition  [1820],  described,  V.,  488 
total  of  property  in,  id.,  496 
her  Colonies,  VI.,  636 
her  costly  victories,  VI.,  638 

English,  the.  have  more  of  the  "  patriot  passion  "  than  any  other  people,  VI.,  643 
Envy,  description  of,  V.,  210 
Exchanges,  the,  explained,  VI.,  479 

affected  by  transactions  going  long  before,  VI.,  448 
Exchequer  Bills,  Funding  of,  III. ,416 
ExVe,  numerous  instances  of  voluntary,  V.,  292 
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number  of  days  must  work,  in  order  to  earn  a  bushel  of  flour  in  1809, 
compared  with  number  of  days  they  worked  in  1760  to  earn  the  same, 
id.,  95 

Z.,  on  the  reduction  of  wages  of,  id.,  113 

the  schemes  for  feeding  them  on  salt  fi*h,  potatoes,  &c.,  id.,  300 
how  the  paper-money  system  has  huddled  them  together  in  manufactures, 

and  desolated  the  farm-houses  and  cottages,  id.,  339 
how  affected  by  the  influx  of  Irish  labourers  to  England,  id.,  391 
every  million  added  to  the  Debt  takes  something  from  the  meal  of,  id., 

412 

the,  Fortescue's  description  of  living  of,  id.,  425 
modern  Judge's  description  of  their  living,  id. 
robbery  committed  on,  by  a  forced  rise  of  prices,  id.,  446 
the  poverty  of,   has  gone  on  increasing  with   increase   of  taxes,  id., 

579 

condition  of  [1830]  described,  id.,  580 
want  of  employment  for,  caused  by  machinery,  which  is  invented  to 

tax  the  expense  of  labour,  id.,  581 
proposition  to  give  land  to,  by  the  side  of  Waltham  Chase,  Hants, 

id.,  593 
the  moment  they  become  soldiers,  how  different  the  treatment  of,  trf., 

593 

regulations  of  Hampshire  Justices  with  regard  to  [1822],  id.,  600 
character  of,  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  refuted  by  Mr.  Cobbett,  id.,  605, 

612 

their  neat  cottages,  id.t  619  [See  COTTAGES]. 
.     apparent  condition  of  the,  of  Firle,  Sussex,  id.,  624 
Land,  revenue  from,  in  America,  IV.,  97 

the,  in  whom  the  proprietorship  of,  V.,  400 

the  conditions  of  proprietorship  of,  VI.,  62 

Mr.  Ricardo's  proposition  to  pay  off  the  Debt  with,  id.,  325 

proportion  of  the  country  depending  upon,  id.,  370 

case  of  the,  by  Sir  James  Graham,  id.,  496 

the  absurdity  of  talking  of  the  burdens  that  fall  exclusively  upon,  id., 

519 

proposition  to  give  allotments  of  waste  to  labourers,  id.,  593 
Landlord*,  charges  against  them  for  not  granting  leases,  I.,  499,  541 
evils  consequent  on  their  not  granting  leases,  id.,  542 
accused  of  having  indemnified  themselves,  IV.,  313 
their  folly  in  seeking  to  have  a  Corn-law,  id.,  322 
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Landlords,  if  ruined,  how  are  the  taxes  to  be  paid  ?  id.,  331,  399 
their  condition  at  the  end  of  the  war,  id.,  413 
dialogue  between,  and  the  Fundholders,  V.,  502 
Mr.  Cobbett's  Letters  to,  on  the  Agricultural  Report  [1821],  VI.,  132 

to  227 

will  become  bailiffs  to  the  tax- gatherers,  id.,  245 
are  loud  about  distress  when  they  feel  it,  but  never  before,  id.,  299 
will  do  with  high  taxes  and  high  prices,  id.,  454 
Sir  James  Graham's  case  of  the,  id.,  493 

dialogue  between  one  and  his  steward  concerning  the  poor,  VI.,  796 
Lawmakers,  how  to  catch  more  efficient  than  we  have,  V.,  418 
Laws  of  England,  euloginm  on  the,  id.t  12 

the  multitude  of,  a  calamity,  I.,  260 
Lawyers  described,  id.,  159 

their  fondness  for  meeting  every  evil  by  coercion,  VI.,  93 
41  Learned  languages,''  II.,  231 
Learning,  what  it  is,  id.,  289 

Leases,  landlords'  prejudices  against  granting,  explained,  I.,  499,  541 
mischievous  consequences  of  not  granting,  id.,  542 
reasons  for  not  granting,  I.,  542 ;  II.,  33  ;  III.,  287 
Lord  Malmesbury  cited  upon  the  not  granting  of,  III.,  287 
the  injustice  of  holding  tenants  to,  when  the  price  of  corn  is  so  low  as  to 

ruin  them  if  they  pay  their  rent,  VI.,  299 

Legal  Tender,  Lord  Althorp's  [1833],  consequences  that  will  arrive,  id.,  706 
Le  Sage,  occasion  of  his  character  of  Sangrado,  I.,  180 
Leslie,  Mr.,  on  management  of  the  poor,  VI.,  794 
Lewis,  Mr.  Frankland,  on  Poor-laws,  id.,  61 

"  Peel's  Bill,  id.,  280 

Libel,  Mr.  Cobbett  prosecuted  for,  by  Dr.  Rush,  I.,  173 
law  of,  in  America,  I.,  202 

on  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  Morning  Herald  newspaper,  I.,  205 
law,  II.,  403 

:  the  German  Legion,  III.,  374 

Liberty  and  a  large  government  revenue  incompatible,  II.,  283 
effects  of  commerce  upon  the,  of  a  country,  id-,  382 
of  England,  what  it  arose  from,  id.,  282 
Lies,  great  national,  current  in  Mr.  Cobbett's  day,  VI.,  345 
"  Life-and- Fortune  Men,"  the,  V.,  121 
Lily,  the,  erased  from  the  Crown  of  England,  I.,  473,  480 
Little  Belt,  the,  an  American  vessel,  IV.,  77 
Lisle,  the  negociations  at,  I.,  480 
"  Little-shilling,"  Lord,  V.,  409 

Liverpool,  Lord  (Jenkinson),  on  the  paper-system  [1819],  id.,  423,  453 
:  reasons  for  the  distress  of  the  country,  id.,  462 
his  idea  that  "  time"  will  cure  the  distress,  id.,  463 
said  that  prosperity  in  America  would  bring  the  same  to  England, 

id.,  466 
his   opinion   that  "  England  must  go   back"  from   that  state  to 

which  the  war  bad  puffed  her  up,  id.,  464 
his  notion  of  payment  to  the  public  creditor  in  full,  id.,  506 
his  doubts  upon  the  good  of  Enclosure  Bills,  VI.,  79 
Loan  to  merchants,  [1811],  III.,  412,  421 
foreign  countries,  effect  of,  V.,  195 
Lockhart,  "  the  brave,"  id.,  174,  182 

Long,  Mr.,  pamphlet  by  the  "  Accurate  Observer,"  attributed  to  him,  I.,  42 
"  Long  arm,"  Mr.  Cobbett's  promise  to   use  his,  V.,  200 
"  Low  and  little  Men,"  Mr.  Pitt  warned  against,  I.,  261 
Louisiana,  id.,  335 
Love,  a  leveller,  or  radical,  VI.,  254 
Loyalty,  what  constitutes,  I.,  475 
Lloyd's  Fund,  II.,  22 
Luddites,  the,  IV.,  153  to  168  ;  V.,  18 
Ludlow,  General,  note  of  Mr.  Baron  Maseres  on  his  Letters,  IV.,  517 
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Lumpskutt  and  his  Steward,  Scutt,  concerning  the  poor  [a  dialogue],  VI.,  79 

Lutz,  Antonio,  I.,  270 

Luxury,  commerce  gives  rise  to  mischievous,  II.,  380 

Lyonnese,  the,  butchery  of  them  during  the  French  Revolution,  I.,  59 

Maberley,  Captain,  his  notion  of  the  cause  of  over-population  in  Ireland,  VI.,  401 

Mabley,  Abb£  de,  V.,  55 

M' Arthur,  Mr.,  his  pamphlet  on  Finances  of  England,  I.,  223 

ATKean,  Judge,  id.,  195 

Macdonnell,  Mr.  Eneas,  VI.,  464 

McCulloch,  Mr.,  his  Lectures,  VI.,  403 

Machinery,    the   English    manufacturing,    folly   of   attempting    to   keep   it   from 

foreigners,  I.,  246 

whether  hurtful  to  labouring  people,  V.,  19  ;  VI.,  581 
is  going  to  America,  V.,  481 
taxation  one  cause  of  its  being  invented,  VI.,  581 
Macqueen,  Dr.,  on  Poor-laws  and  agricultural  distress,  IV.,  477 
Madison,  Mr.,  I.,  55  ;  VI.,  649 
Maddox,  Mr.,  III.,  241  ;  IV.,  22,  96;  V.,  64 
Malthus,  Mr.,  II.,  292,  n. ;  V.,  86,  395  ;  VI.,  65,  335 
Malt-tax,  injurious  operation  of  the,  VI.,  238,  461,  785 
consequences  of  repealing  the,  id.,  531 
the  cost  of  aggravated  by  paper-money,  id.,  703 
Mr.  Cobbett's  speech  on  his  motion  for  a  repeal  of  the,  id.,  781 
Manufactures,  England  will  suffer  competition  in,  I.,  246;  III.,  505;    IV.,  374; 

V.,  481 

how  regarded  in  1835-6,  II.,  343 
English,  I.,  286  ;  II.,  354,  374  ;  III.,  505 
effects  of  the  Corn-Bill  on,  IV.,  344  ;  VI.,  57 
progress  of,  in  America,  id.,  374  ;  V.,  481 
encouragement  to,  by  using  our  own,  folly  of  the  notion,  V.,  37 
the  pretence  that  the  landlords  support,  VI.,  86 
Manufacturing  Districts,  distresses  in  the,  IV.,  161 
"  Manufacturing  Shop,"  England  the,  VI.,  782 

how  they  became  so,  and  the  consequences,  VI.,  338 

aristocracy,  V.,  93 

how  it  has  spoiled  the  cottager's  resources,  VI.,  339 

people,  begging  from  door  to  door  for  the,  of  the  North  of  England, 

id.,  518 
Manufactures,  consequences  to  the  population  of  drawing  them  to  certain  districts, 

id.,  339,  429,  430 

misery  and  slavery  of  the  people  engaged  in,  id.,  351 
and  agriculture  blended  together,  the  best  state  for  the  people,  id., 

431 
the,  of  the  North  of  England  have  drawn  away  from  the  South  all 

employment  for  women  and  children,  id.,  432 
miserable  condition  of  the  people  engaged  hi,  id.,  518 
Mansfield,  Lord,  his  charges  to  juries  on  libel  cases  compared  with  charges  of  the 

American  Judge  in  Mr.  Cobbett's  case  with  Rush,  I.,  205 
Manure  Bill,  id.,  260 
Maritime  War  with  France,  III.,  307 
Marshall,  Mr.,  his  digest  referred  to,  I.,  254,  note 
Marriages  in  Paris,  in  one  year,  compared  with  divorces,  id.,  257 

projects  for  preventing,  among  the  poor,  IV.,  473  ;  V.,  9,  85,  233,  395 ; 

VI.,  65,  90,  100 

the  true  and  only  method  of  checking,  VI.,  65 
"  imprudent,"  in  England  and  Ireland,  id.,  401 
on  speculation  of  parish  allowance  ridiculed,  VI.,  413 
Maseres,  Mr.  Baron,  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  IV.,  517  ;  V.,  137 
Meeting  on  Portsdown  Hill,  V.,  203 
public,  Act  against,  id.,  176 
"  Mechanical  Ministry,"  I.,  291 
Members  of  Parliament  ought  to  be  independent,  II.,  II 
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Members  of  Parliament,  qualification  of,  IV.,  524 

no  men  ought  to  be  excluded  from  being,  id.t  552 
Memorandum- book,  the  people's  proposed,  V.,  287 
Merchants  and  bankers,  their  declaration  against  Reformers,  id.t  122 
instances  of  the  baseness  of,  I.,  458  ;  VI.,  130 
Government  loans  to,  III.,  412,  421 
Methodists,  why  the  increase  and  power  of,  IV.,  59 
Middlesex  Election,  I.,  446 

Mifflins  Proclamation,  on  the  yellow  fever  breaking  out,  I.,  143 
Milton,  the  disputes  of  his  devils  compared  with  the  disputes  of  paper- money  men, 

V.,  442 

Milton,  Lord,  hisconductto  the  Reformers  in  1817,  id.,  315 
on  cash-payments,  VI.,  4 
dinner  to  [1807],  II.,  220 
Military  fame,  the  greatest,  id.,  15 

academies,  IV.,  504 
Minimum  of  wages,  V.,  480 
Minister,  qualifications  of  a,  II.,  199 

s,  English,  instances  of  their  gross  ignorance,  V.,  387,  418 
Ministry,  change  of  [1830],  VI.,  583 

Moore,  Dr.,  his  narrative  of  scenes  during  the  French  Revolution,  I.,  23 
Moor  Park,  IV.,  427 

Money,  the  depreciation  of,  I.,  499,  522  ;  III.,  281  to  306,  359;  IV.,  392 
effect  on  prices,  III.,  350  [See  DEPRECIATION]. 
Mr.  Brand  on,  id.,  359 
why  it  quits  the  country,  id,,  366 
seven -shilling  notes,  id.,  305 

rise  in  the  value  of,  exemplified,  IV.,  436  ;  VI.,  45,  573 
consequences  of  the  rise  in  the  value  of,  IV.,  510  ;  V.,  54  ;  VI.,  572 

changes  in  the  value  of,  V.,  337 
the  uses  of,  id.,  378 

why  the  King  the  sole  coiner  of,  id.,  379 
the  quantity  of  in  a  country  regulates  the  prices  in  that  country,  V.,  412, 

492;  VI.,  50,233,  572 
the  notion  that  increased  commerce  requires  an  increase  of  money,  V.,  413, 

447;  VI.,  633 

property  of  no  use  without  a  fixed,  V.>  415 

the  paper  of  America,  consequences  to  that  country  of  blowing  up,  id.,  461 
why  raising  the  value  of  in  America,  produces  no  such  distress  as  it  causes  in 

England,  id.,  462 
fluctuation  in  the  quantity  of,  is  the  great  cause  of  ruin  and  disorder,  VI., 

50,  412,  572 

changes  in  the  value  of,  at  different  epochs  since  1793,  id.t  485 
there  must  be  a  depreciated,  or  the  interest  of  the  Debt  must  be  reduced,  or, 

ruin  must  prevail,  id.,  559 
why  should  not  a  Government  keep  its  own,  without  employing  Bankers  ? 

VI.,  721 
"  Monied  interest,"  the,  I.,  441 ;  II.,  21 

have  stepped  into  the  mansions  of  the  old  Country  Squires, 

443 

the  progress  it  has  made,  II.,  21  ;  V.,  389 
or  "  muckworm,"  his  encroachments,  V.,  389 
its  rapacity  and  cruelty,  id.,  418 
its  ruinous  underworking,  VI.,  46 
Monopolies,  the  injurious,  that  spring  from  taxation,  id.,  703 

instanced  in  that  which  the  malt-tax  occasions,  id.t  785 
Monroe,  Mr.  President,  id.,  43 
Muir,  Palmer,  and  Margarot,  I., 37 

Muller,  Johannes  Von,  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Cobbett's  writing,  I.,  253 
Mushett,  Mr.,  his  tables,  VI.,  181 

Music,  Church,  folly  of  not  letting  the  country  people  Lave  their  own,  instead  of  the 
modern  organ,  &c.,  id.t  625 
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Nation,  the  state  of  the,  should  be  declared  by  the  Ministers,  III.,  506 
'tis  men,  and  not  machines,  that  constitute  a,  VI.,  581 
law  of,  II.,  257 

National  wealth  and  power,  the  sources  of,  V.,  1,  478 
"faith,"  id.,  41;  VI.,  635 
decline,  marks  of  it,  I.,  469,  476  ;  VI.,  339 

the  different  stages  of  it,  II.,  14 
Lies,  VI.,  344 
Nature,  the  law  of,  V.,  397 

the  poor  consigned  to  the,  VI.,  336,  750 
Naval  supremacy  of  England,  necessity  for  the,  II.,  263 
aggrandizement  of  America,  IV.,  383;  VI.,  383 
Navigation  and  Trade,  Lave  not  kept  pace  with  Taxes,  id.,  383 
Negro  Slavery,  I.,  215 
Negro    Slavery,   modern  law  and    ancient    law  between    nations   on   this  point, 

I.,  128 
Neutrality,  England  invades  the  laws  of,  IV.,  73 

the  dispute  concerning,  between  England  and  America,  id.,  145 
"  New  Year's  Gift  to  the  democrats,"  I.,  85 
Ney,  Marshal,  IV.,  439  ;  VI.,  366 
"Nostrums,  little,  and  big  blunders,"  V.,  144 
Nottingham,  disturbances  at,  IV.,  156 
Notes,  "inimitable,"  V.,  368,383 

Scotch,  VI.,  548 
"  Nothing  new'1  required  by  Parliamentary  Reformers,  IV.,  520,  523  ;   V.,  12,  130 

"  Observer,  the  accurate,"  and "  the  near,"  I,,  372  to  440 

O'Connell,  Mr.,  his  threat  of  a  run  upon  the  banks,  VI.,  576 

his  ignorance  on  Poor-laws  exposed,  id.,  602 
"  Ogden,  the  revered  and  ruptured,"  V.,  452 
Ogle,  Sir  Charles,  id.,  169 

Opposition,  the  conduct  of  the  new  [1804],  I.,  394 
"  Oracle,"  Mr.  Ricardo  styled  an,  by  Mr.  Brougham,  VI.,  7,  326 
Orders  in  Council,  the,  IV.,  66 

how  America  affected  by  them,  id.,  87 

history  of  the,  id.,  88 

measures  proposed  by  the   American   Congress   in  consequence 

of  the,  id.,  95 

distresses  and  disturbances  occasioned  by  the,  id.,  161 
effects  of  on  English  manufactures,  V.,  27 
Oundle  plan  of  poor-law  administration,  the,  VI.,  417 
"  Over  production"  and  "  over-population,"  V.,  231,  333  ;  VI.,  159,  347 
population,"  VI.,  335 

of  Ireland,  id.,  388 

the  inconsistencies  of  those  who  talk  of,  id.,  392,  428 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  why  ?  id.,  414 
•«  Over- trading,"  III.,  354,  410 
Owen,  Mr.,  of  Lanark,  V.,  230 

Paine,  Mr  ,  his  apophthegm  that  ""republics  never  marry,"  ridiculed,  I.,  48 
his  views  on  taxation,  I.,  539  ;  VI.,  68 
his  predictions  on  the  paper-system,  V.,  421,  455,  484 
his  saying  of  paper-money,  id.,  435 

Panic,  the,  of  1825,  foretold  by  Mr.  Cobbett  in  1824,  VI.,  381,  448,  470 
Panics  (Money),  an  enumeration,  and  short  history  of,  id.,  485 
Paper-money,  the  danger  of  a,  I.,  441  ;  III.,  286,  357,  367 
aristocracy,  I.,  441 

letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  system  of,  I.,  480 
the  cause  why  leases  not  granted,  III.,  287 
effects  of,  at  Salisbury,  id.,  348 
confusion  caused  by,  III.,  424;  IV.,  395,  429,  436,  510  ;  V.,  28,339,  468  ; 

VI.,  292 
of  Austria,  III.,  426 
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Paper,  robbery  committed  by  the  means  of  a  depreciated,  IV.,  305     [See  DEPRE- 
CIATION], 
money,  enables  those  who  issue  it  to  raise  or  lower  prices,  id.,  395,  425 

copious  issues   of,   considered  as  a  remedy  for  the  distress  of  the 

country,  id.,  429,  490 
when  first  used  in  England,  V.,  27,  354 
how  it,  in  conjunction  with   taxes,  has  ruined  the  nation,  id.,   28, 

40,337,414,492 

draws  property  into  few  hands,  V.,  40 ;  VI.,  116,  580,  703 
Lord  Harrowby's  notion  that  it  has  saved  the  country,  V.,  184,  423 
has  broken  "  national  faith,"  id.,  185 

system,  how  it  will  go  to  pieces,  V.,  199,  354,  388  j  VI.,  450 
its  rise  and  progress,  V.,  338  ;  VI.,  702 
changes  the  order  of  things,  V.,  338,  389,  435  ;  VI.,  79,  697 
effects  of,  in  America,  V.,  337,  340,  461,  478  ;  VI.,  71,  685 
an  instrument  of  tyranny,  V.,  342 
means   that  must  be   taken   before  it   can  be  changed  for  a  gold 

currency,  id.,  350 

an  easy  manner  of  puffing  out,  id.,  364,  394 

how  it  enables  the  issuer  of,  to  rob  the  nation,  V.,  379,  414  ;  VI.,  446 
^    raises  or  reduces  rents,  wages,  &c.,  at  the  will   of  the  issuer   of,  V., 

380,  389,  414  ;  VI.,  412,  446,  458 
why  tolerated,  V.,  381 
danger  of  a  sudden  blowing-up  of,  id.,  391 
the  means  to  provide  against  such  danger,  id.,  392 
system  censured  by  Lords  Liverpool  and  Grenville,  id.,  423  to  430 
lessens  the  burden  of  taxation,  according  to  its  quantity,  id.,  435 
is  "  strength  in  the  beginning,  and  weakness   in  the  end,"   V.,    435; 

VI.,  552 

system  is  never  prosperity,  but  a  show  of  it,  VI.,  8,  73,  100,  556 
was  issued  by  desire  of  the  Government,  in  1822,  in  order  to  raise 

prices,  id.,  52,  332 
in  Ireland,  id.,  451 

the  notion  that  it  creates  new  things,  id.,  556 
a  monster  in  hostility  with  the  peace,   ease,   and  happiness  of  the 

world,  id.,  697 

its  baleful  influence  best  seen  in  America,  id.,  703 
would  ruin  a  country  which  was  not  in  debt,  id.,  704 
consequences  to  England  of  abolishing  the  American,  id.,  704 
a  sketch  of  the  progress  of,  from  its  beginning  in  England,  id.,  717 
is  of  itself  a  curse,  enough  to  ruin  a  nation,  id.,  704 
system,  how  it  has  oppressed  the  labouring  people,  id.,  79,  260,  412 
how  it  brought  about  enclosures,  id.,  80 
the  destruction  of,  will  bring  back   the  ease  and   comfort  of 

the  labouring  man,  id.,  83 

has  caused  the  destruction  of  small  farmers,  id.,  119 
has  transferred  the  wages  and  goods  of  the  millions  into  the 

hands  of  the  thousands,  id.,  260 
roposal    to   extend   the,  to  Ireland;  consequences   likely  to 

follow,  id.,  451 

of  England  and  America,  how  entwined  together,  id.,  451 
and  the  Corn-law  question,  their  intimacy  shown,  id.,  453 
summary  of  its  mischiefs  since  1797,  id.,  485 
the  Scotch,  id.,  548 
the,  of  America,  id.,  683,  700 
•'  Paper  against  gold,"  the  book  entitled,   why  undertaken  by  Mr.  Cobbett,  id., 

322 

Parish  Allowance.     [See  ALLOWANCE,  WAGES,  LABOURERS.] 
Parker,  Mr.,  M.P.,  II.,  397,  note 
Parliament,  the  wisdom  of,  V.,  418  ;  VI.,  482 
privileges  of,  IV.,  324 

how  far  its  authority  in  the  making  of  laws  may  go,  id.,  562 
Dissolution  of,  King's  prerogative,  II.,  140 
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Parliament,  Reform  of,  II.,  42,  87,  220  ;  III.,  221,  493 ;  V.,  135 
affected  fear  of,  III.,  225 
required  on  account  of  defective  state  of  the  representation, 

id.,  227 

the  sort  of,  required,  III.,  241  ;  IV.,  517  ;  V.,  137 
Mr.  Pitt's  speech  on,  III.,  491 
what  may  be   expected   from   a,    IV.,   502   to  513     [See 

REFORM.] 

Mr.  Baron  Maseres  on,  id.,  517 

"  Nothing  new"  required  in  a,  IV.,  520,  523  ;  V.,  130,  471 
the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Bill  for  a,  V.,  142 
Mr.  Brougham's  conduct  on,  id.,  145 
means  taken  to  put  down  the  cry  for  a,  in  1817,  id.,  237 
Parliamentary  corruptions,  VI.,  375     [See  MADDOX]. 
Parliaments,  Annual,  IV.,  517  ;  V.,  137 

privilege  of,  VI. ,  317 
Parties,  State  of,  in  1804,  I.,  353  to  372 

Patient,  the,  dates  his  cure  from  the  day  of  convalescence,  III.,  488 
"  Patriot  passion,"  the,  stronger  in  the  breasts  of  English  people  than  in  any  other, 

IV.,  643 

Patriotism,  what  is  it  ?  I.,  475  ;  II.,  110  ;  IV.,  291 
Pauper's  action  against  Mr.  Cobbett,  III.,  265 
Pauperism.     [See  Taxes,  Poor-rates,  Labourers,  Wages.] 
Peace,  the,  will  put  many  to  their  trumps,  IV.,  306 
and  Plenty;"  a  vulgarism,  IV.,  308 
brought  no  "  plenty,"  IV.,  441  ;  V.,  463 
Pedlars,  IV.,  405  to  407 
Peel,  Mr.,  V.,  430 ;  VI.,  627 

his  Cash-payments  BUI,  effects  of,  VI.,  2,  39,  66,  83,  145,  274,  538 
summary  of  his  Cash-payments  Bill,  id.,  41 
probable  price  of  wheat,  if  his  Bill  go  into  full  effect,  id.,  59,  264 
his  Bill  will  make  the  farmers  downright  Radicals,  id.,  60 
effects  of  his  Bill  on  America,  id.,  71,  166 

his  Cash-payments  Bill  praised  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  id.,  154 
eulogies  pronounced  in  the  Commons  and  Lords  on,  for  his  Cash-pay- 
ments Bill  in  1819,  id.,  278  to  281 
effects  of  repealing  his  Cash-payments  Bill,  id.,  273 
the  Small-note  Bill,  a  part  repeal  of  his  Cash-payments  Bill,  id  ,  445 
Sir  Robert,  "  baronet  and  cotton- weaver,"  V.,  443 
Peltier,  Mr.,  prosecuted  for  libel  on  Buonaparte,  I.,  269 
Pennsylvania,  the  most  corrupt  Government  in  the  world,  VI.,  684 

taxation  in,  I.,  539 
"Perish  Commerce,"  II.,  343 
Perry,  Mr.,  II.,  145 ;  V.,  227  ;  VI.,  9,  127 
Petition,  Mr.  Cobbetf  s,  against  the  Corn-Bill  [1815],  IV.,  349 
the  right  of,  V.,  90,  372 
Mr.  Cleary's,  id.,  156 
Mr.  Hunt's,  id.,  159 

Mr.  Cobbett's,  to  the  Prince  Regent,  relating  to  South  America,  id.,  320 
House  of  Commons,  pon  the  causes  of  the  nation's 

misery,  id.,  331,  473 
the  Norfolk,  VI.,  329 

of  the  Birmingham  people,  for  mercy  towards  the  rioters  in  1830,  id.,  591 
of  Frederick  Young,  and  others,  exposing  the  spy  Popay,  id.,  652 
Philanglus,  on  the  peace  of  Amiens,  I.,  227 
Pigtail,  order  of  the,  V.,  112 
Pitt,  Mr.,  libelled,  I.,  205 

falsely  represented  as  having  slighted  Mr.  Cobbett,  id.,  212,  note  by 

Editors 

his  system,  id.,  260 

warned  against  "  low  and  little"  men,  id.,  261 
his  errors,  ibid;  II.,  55  ;  III.,  210 
review  of  a  pamphlet  on  his  administration,  I.,  372  to  440 
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Pitt,  Mr.,  why  unfit  to  be  the  Minister,  id.,  385 

his  conduct  in  Parliament,  after  retiring  from  office,  id.,  431 

Mr.  Cobbett's  Letters  to,   on  the  "  Causes  of  the  decline  of  England," 

id.,  449 
on  the  Paper-money  system,  id.,  480 

War,  id.,  501 
honours  to,  II.,  53 
his  talents,  II.,  56;  III.,  468 
his  conduct  as  to  Reform  of  Parliament,  II.,  201 

effects  of  his  system  on  the  nation,  III.,  465  ;  V.,  40,  445  ;  VI.,  412,  483 
his  speech  in  favour  of  Reform,  III.,  491 
found  his  country  gold,  and  left  it  paper,  V.,  306 
was  compelled  by  the  Whigs  to  go  to  war  with  France,  id.,  30 
his  talents,  id.,  445 

his  scheme  for  fighting  France  by  forged  assignats,  id.,  445 
his  paper-money  system  the  cause  of  the  ruin  and  degradation  of  the 

labourers,  VI.,  412 
Places  in  reversion,  II.,  231 
Placemen  and  Pensioners  in  Parliament,  id.,  Ill 
"Ploughing  comes  out  of  the  cupboard"  country  saying,  I.,  494 
Police- Spy,  Popay  the,  VI.,  652 
"  Political  Register,"  why  begun,  V.,  82 
Poor,  the  alarming  increase  of,  II.,  288  ;  III.,  466  ;  IV.,  314,  340 

caused  by  taxes,  II.,  295,  399 
should  have  better  wages,  id.,  401 

their  misery  not  to  be  traced  to  short  production,  IV.,  258 
the  value  of  waste  lands  to,  id.,  262 
the  teaching  of  their  children,  whether  useful,  id.,  277 
who  maintains  the,  id.,  314 
the,  are  thrown  out  of  work  by  heavy  taxation,  id.,  470     [See  EMPLOY. 

MENT.] 

the,  deem  it  a  calamity  to  come  upon  the  parish,  id.,  470 ;  V.,  313 

how  relieved  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  IV.,  492 
the  change  that  has  been  wrought  in  their  habits,  V.,  313 
how  relieved  in  Wiltshire,  VI.,  78 

the  property  of  the  Church  partly  the  patrimony  of,  id.,  92,  746 
the,  receive  in  relief  only  a  small  part  of  what  paper-money  and  taxation  rob 

them  of,  id.,  93 
Bill,  Mr.  Scarlett's,  id.,  102 
a  proposition  of  Scotch  writers  to  sell  the  dead  bodies  of,  for  dissection,  id., 

516 

how  relieved  in  Huntingdon,  id.,  424 
their  notions  of  their  rights,  id.,  568 

regulations  [1822]  of  Hampshire  justices  with  regard  to,  id.,  600 
benefit  of  their  opinion  that  they  have  a  right  in  their  parish,  id.,  619 
their  rights,  V.,  397  ;  VI.,  509,  568,  619,  741 
the  tithe  in  part  their  patrimony,  V.,  401 
robbed  by  Henry  VIII.,  id.,  401 
their  right  to  relief  (BLACKSTONE),  V.,  402 ;  VI.,  62 
the  reason  of  their  right  to  relief,  VI.,  63 

are  boldly  accused  of  causing  the  distresses  of  the  country,  id.,  62 
he  who  wants  the  disposition  to  relieve,  accuses  the  sufferer,  id.,  63 
the  increase  of,  attributed  to  a  want  of  morals,  id.,  65 
manner  of  making  them  work  in  gravel-pits,  id.,  353 
why  numerous  and  apparently  "  redundant"  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  id. , 

414 

of  Ireland,  the  injustice  of  not  giving  them  a  poor-law,  id.,  602 
the  "  law  of  nature,"  as  applied  to,  id.,  751 
instance  of  oppression  towards,  id.,  755 
the  duties  of,  considered,  id.,  764 

the  management  of,  in  St.  George's,  Han  over- square,  id.,  794 
dialogue  between  a  landlord  and  his  steward  concerning,  id.,  796 
Poor-laws,  Dr.  Priestley's  attack  on,  answered  by  Mr.  Cobbett,  I.,  209 
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Poor-laws,  Mr.  Whitbread's  bill  to  amend  the,  II.,  285 

mode  of  administering,  has  debased  the  people,  id.,  399 

the  gentry  ought  to  attend  to  the  administering  of,  id.,  400 

while  the  present  taxation  lasts,  the  evils  of,  cannot  cease,  id.,  401 

the  evil  of,  might  be  avoided  by  paying  better  wages,  id.,  401 

America  ought  to  avoid  our  sort  of.  IV.,  384 

the  origin  and  use  of,  IV.,  470  ;  V.,  488  ;  VI.,  737 

projects  for  altering  the,  IV.,  473  ;  V.,  8,  229,  396  ;  VI.,  65,  87,  416, 

619,  724 

not  the  cause  of  the  nation's  distresses,  V.,  334 
Letter  to  Malthus  on,  id.,  395 

mode  of  administering,  in  America,  V.,  475 ;  VI.,  614 
Letter  to  Huskisson  on,  VI.,  60 

Hayes  on,  id.,  87 

were  forced  from  Queen  Elizabeth  by  the  people,  id.t  568,  735 
of  England,  attacked  by  Mr.  O'Connell :  defence  of,  by  Mr.  Cobbett 

VI.,  602 
Poor. law,  the  New  [1834],  what  will  be  its  consequences,  id.,  725 

examination  of  reasons  advanced  in  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  New,  IV 

729, 760 

Commissioners,  their  facts  examined,  id.,  731 
separation  of  husband  and  wife  under  the,  id.,  729 

intended  to  reduce  the  people  to  a  "coarser  kind  of  food,"  id.,  740,  794 
the,  odious  modes  of  election  under,  id.,  757 
dialogue  between  Mr.  Cobbett  and  a  Farmer  on  the,  id,  761 
effect  of  the,  on  Farmers,  id.,  761 
Poor-Rates,  increase  of,  in  England,  IV.,  355  ;  V.,  404,  475  ;  VI.,  77,  90 

America,  IV.,  358 
the  increase  of,  traced  to  taxation,  IV.,  469;  V.,  185,  233,  405,  475  • 

VI.,  579 

the  right  of  the  people,  V.,  31,  48,  488  ;  VI.,  62,  741 
amount  of,  in  America,  on  a  farm  of  three  hundred  acres,  V.,  460,  477 
the,  an  erroneous  notion  that  they  fall  exclusively  on  the  land,  VI.,  61 
the  land  held  by  its  owners  on  the  condition  of  paying,  id.,  62 
decrease  of,  before  the  passing  of  the  New  Poor-Law,  id.,  730 
wages  paid  in  the  shape  of,  II.,  398  ;  V.,  475  ;  VI.,  64,  405   [See  AL- 
LOWANCE]. 

cruelty  of  this  to  the  single  men,   VI.,  64 
increase  of,  attributed  to  immorality  of  the  poor,  id.,  65 

according  to  increase  of  taxes,  id.,  579  [See  TAXES]. 
whether  the  increase  of,  does  not  represent  the  deduction  from  wages 
caused  by  a  rise  of  prices  unaccompanied  by  a  fair  and  corresponding 
rise  of  wages?  id.,  90 

Popay,  the  Spy,  Mr.  Cobbett's  Report  on  the  Evidence  concerning,  id.,  652 
"  Popular  Encroachment,"  stand  against,  III.,  503 
Population,  relatively  with  taxation,  compared,  IV.,  97,  360 
of  America,  compared  with  taxation,  irf.,  97,  360 
the  distress  of  the  nation  ascribed  to  an  over,  V.,  231,  333 
returns,  their  falsehood  exposed,  V.,  405  ;  VI.,  341,  348,  783 
the  agricultural,  amount  of,  VI.,  85 
Mr.  Malthus's  book  on,  id.,  335 
of  Ireland  said  to  be  redundant,  id.,  388 

redundant,  the  inconsistencies  of  those  who  talk  about,  id.t  392,  423 
an  increasing,  used  to  be  considered  a  sign  of  good  government,  id.,  416 
shocking  proposals  for  limiting,  id.,  421 
Porcupine,  Mr.  Cobbett  attacked  under  the  name  of,  I.,  132 
'*  Gazette,  extracts  from,  id.,  143  to  163 
Peter,  to  Judge  Shippen,  id.,  201 
'#  revenge,  id.  207 
Portsdown  Meeting,  V.,  203 
Portugal,  II.,  439,  446,  456,  487 
Post-chaise  boy,  rise  in  the  value  of  money  explained  in  a  dialogue  with  a,  IV.,  436 
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Pot -shop,  the,  a  Fable,  I.,  32 

Potatoes  said  to  be  used  by  bakers  as  a  substitute  for  flour,  IV.,  271 
dearer  food  than  bread,  id.,  273,  404 

praised  formerly  and  now  denounced,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  VI.,  430 
a  woman  hanged  for  stealing  [1812],  IV.,  104,  162  ;  VI.,  359 
law  making  it  high  treason  to  export,  V.,  309 
Poverty  of  the  People  described,  id.,  43,  44 

excuses  theft,  id.,  44,  402 
Power- Looms  in  America,  id.,  481 
Power,  national,  whence  it  comes,  id.,  1 

Predictions,  gloomy,  of  former  times,  raked  up  by  Sir J.  Sinclair,  I.,  478 
Press,  the  English,  and  Buonaparte,  id.,  262 

corrupted  by  Ministries,  II.,  143 

conduct  of,  in  the  Queen's  case,  Addendum,  after  Preface,  Vol.  I 
Edinburgh  Review  on  the  "anonymous  slanderers"  of  the,  Ihid. 
the  liberty  of,  in  America,  I.,  207 

baseness  of  the  English,  IV.,  76,  278;  V.,   13,19,21;  73,  150,220; 

VI.,  195 

freedom  of  the,  IV.,  85 

when  a  mischievous  engine,  id.,  85  ;  VI.,  307 
Acts  passed  against  the,  in  England,  V.,  177 
the  errors  that  it  has  spread  about,  VI.,  307 

conduct  of,  between  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests,  II.,  343 
of  America  bribed  by  the  Banks,  id.,  685 
Preston,  Mr.,  V.,  3,  9,  142 
Prices  generally  considered,  VI.,  49,  77 

rise  of,  as  money  depreciates  in  value,  IV.,  305,  317  [See  DEPRECIATION]. 

in  time  of  War  and  in  time  of  Peace,  compared,  id.,  309 

pauperism  has  increased  with  high,  IV.,  340  ;  VI.,  75,  77 

general  consequences  of  high  price  of  corn,  IV.,  344  ;  VI.,  82 

are  regulated  by  issues  of  paper-money,  IV.,  395,  425,  510;  V.,  28,  412 ; 

VI.,  458 

in  1816,  IV.,  509  ;  V.,  28,  350,  353 

not  the  cause  of  want  of  employment,  V.,  334  [See  EMPLOYMENT]. 
effect  on,  of  restoring  cash  payments,  id.,  152,  358;  VI.,  42 
how  scarcity  or  plenty  of  money  regulates,  V.,  492  ;  VI.,  50 
two,  V.,  354,  384 

effect  on,  in  America,  of  drawing  in  money,  V.,  461  ;  VI.,  451 
Z.,  on  the,  of  1760  and  1809,  showing  the  effect  of  high,  on  labourers'  wages, 

VI.,  114 

of  corn,  fluctuations  in  at  several  epochs  since  1800,  traced  to  the  fluctua- 
tions in  money,  VI.,  453  to  456 

Priests,  the  Catholic,  of  Ireland,  proposition  to  pay,  II.,  279 
Priestley,  remarks  on  his  emigration  to  America,  I.,  16 
his  writings  criticised,  id.,  34 

Addresses  to  him  from  American  Societies  examined,  id.,  328 
his  Charity-sermon  to  Poor  Emigrants,  id.,  209 
Prince,  the,  of  Wales,  IV.,  185 

his  letter  casting  off  his  wife,  id.,  204 
Regent,  the,  V.,  237,  367,  385 
Princess  of  Wales,  her  case  [1813],  IV.,  185  to  251 

restrained  from  seeing  her  daughter,  id.,  206 
Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone's  resolutions  concerning  the,  id.,  210 
pronounced  innocent  by  her  husband's  Ministers,  id.,  212 
addressed  by  the  City  of  London,  id.,  251 
Privilege  of  Parliament,  VI.,  317 
Prize  Courts,  the  English,  III.,  323 
Property,  private,  the  origin  and  limits  of,  V.,  400 

in  land,  the  conditions  of,  VI.,  62 
the  total  amount  of,  in  the  nation,  V.,  496 
Tax,  IV.,  417,  438 

augmented  by  the  Whigs,  id.\  442 

the  King's  funded  property  released  by  the  Whigs  from  paying,  id., 
508 
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Property  Tax,  Mr.  Heathfield's  plan  of  a,  V.,  498 

how  affected  by  a  false  money,  id.,  379,  415 
drawn  into  few  hands  by  the  paper-system,  id.,  40 
the  difference  between  funded  and  other,  II.,  38 
labour  is,  V.,  233 

Prophecy,  the  Gridiron,  IV.,  436  ;  VI.,  41 
of  the  Panic  of  1825,  VI,  381 

verified,  id.,  440,  470 

"Prosperity,"  Mr.  Robinson's  (Lord  Ripon),  in  1824,  id.,  367 
thirteen  [ironical]  proofs  of,  id.,  376 
the  blowing-up  of  Mr.  Robinson's,  in  1825,  id.,  448 
what  is  national?  id.,  197 
what  has  caused  the,  of  our  day,  id.,  260 
Protecting  duties,  IV.,  318,  332 
Public,  the,  a  fool,  I.;  533 

Public  Works,  the  folly  of,  for  employing  the  people,  II.,  362 
"  Puff  out"  of  paper-money,  V.,  364,  383,  394,  417 
Puffing  excused,  I.,  137 
medical,  id.,  145 

Queen  Caroline,  VI.,  1 1 

her  letter  to  the  King  [Geo.  IV.],  id.,  32 

Mr.  Cobbett's  writings  in  behalf  of,  Addendum,  after  Preface,  Vol.  I. 

Edinburgh  Reviewers  on  the  case  of,  Ibid. 

false  friends  of,  Ibid. 

Mr.  Brougham's  conduct  in  the  case  of,  Ibid. 

Mr.  Coleridge's  comments  on  that  conduct,  Ibid. 
Quack*  described,  IV.,  394 
11  Quack  Remedies"  for  the  nation's  disease,  IV.,  394  ;  V.,  464 

Radnor,  Lord,  VI.,  639,  724,  760 

Rag-rooks  [bankers],  the,  V.,  414  ;  VI.,  551 

Randolph,  the  American  Secretary,  his  conduct  examined,  I.,  87 

Reaping,  price  per  acre  for  [1813],  IV.,  270 

price  of,  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Tull,  id.,  270 
"  Redundant  harvests,"  reported  by  the   Committee  of  the   House  of  Commons 

[1821],  to  be  one  cause  of  distress,  VI.,  159 
Reform  of  Parliament,  II.,  42,  87,  201,  220;  III.,  221,  493 

Pitt's  conduct  with  respect  to,  II.,  201 ;  III.,  491 
necessary,   reasons  why,    and  what  sort  of  [See  PARLIA- 
MENTARY REFORM]. 
what  a  would  do,  IV.,  502  to  513 
would  put  an  end  to  "  Borough  interest,"  id.,  501 
would  scrutinize  the  Pension  List,  id.,  502 
would  reduce  all  salaries,  on  the  same  principle  that  they 

had  been  raised,  id.,  503 

would  abolish  the  Military  Academies,  id.,  504 
would  dispense  with  "  secret  services,"  id.,  505 
would  tend  to  the  real  independence  of  the  Bar,  id.,  505 
would  make  the  press  really  free,  id.,  506 
would  put  an  end  to  Crown-land  abuses,  id.,  507,  509 
would  alter  the  Civil  List,  id.,  506 

would  make  a  composition  with  the  f landholders,  id.,  511 
would  grant  Catholic  Emancipation,  id.,  512 
Mr.  Baron  Maseres  on,  IV.,  517  ;  V.,  137 
the  fear  that  it  would  put  men  into  power  who  have  not 
noble  blood  in  their  veins,  V.,  56 
not  an  "innovation,"  id.,  130 
the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Bill  for  a,  id.,  142 
those  who  advocate,  do  not  want  to  change  the  form  of 

Government,  id.,  471 

advice  to  the  King  to  urge  upon  his  Ministers,  VI.,  534 
Reformation,  the,  a  political  evil,  id.,  422 
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Regency,  the,  I.,  459  to  523  ;  III.,  429  to  522  ;  IV.,  1  to  42 
Register,  the  Political,  effects  of,  and  efforts  made  to  put  it  down,  I.,  321 

when  and  how  begun,  V.,  82 
Remedies,  Quack,  IV.,  395  ;  V.,  464 

real,  IV.,  401 
Rents,  outcry  about  lowering,  IV.,  412,  486  ;  V.,  50 

corn  would  be  grown,  even  though  rent  could  not  be  paid,  VI.,  297 

the  injustice  of  makins:  tenants  pay,  when  "  Peel's  Bill"   had  reduced  the 

prices  of  produce,  id.,  299 

are  raised  or  reduced,  by  paper-money  issuers,  V.,  380 
will  be  advanced  by  the  new  Poor-law,  VI.,  726 
Report,  the  Bullion,  III.,  372,  392,  425  ;  V.,  429,  450;  VI.,  39,  275 

on  the  proposed  Corn  Law  [1815],  IV.,  328 
Agricultural  [1815],  IV.,  394;  [1821),  VI.,  140,  259,  265 
of  Committee  of  Finance,  [1817],  V.,  233 

for  inquiring  into  the  practice  of  paying  wages  out  of  rates, 

VI.,  405 

Mr.  Cobbett's,  on  the  evidence  given  before  Committee  of  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  to  Popay,  the  Spy,  id.,  652 
*,  the,  of  Committees  of  the  Parliament,  V.,  164 
Restriction,  the  Bank,  V.,  451 

Revenue,  a  large  Government,  incompatible  with  liberty,  II.,  283 
the,  when  it  flourishes  most,  V.,  420 

error  to  suppose  that  a  flourishing  is  a  sign  of  prosperity,  VI.,  155 
Reviewers,  the  Edinburgh,  defend  rotten  boroughs,  II.,  272 
threatened  invasion  by,  id.,  291 
their  ignorance  in  finance  exposed,  IV.,  444 

on  the  question  of  currency,  VI.,  270 
on  the  case  of  Queen  Caroline,  and  "  anonymous  slan- 
derers," Addendum,  after  Preface,  Vol.  I. 
the  Quarterly,  V.,  149 

Revolution,  the  French,  one  cause  of  it  the  want  of  religion,  I.,  31 
scenes  of  carnage  committed  during  the,  id.,  38,  et  seq. 
is  celebrated  in  America,  id.,  47 
the  French,  good  effects  of,  IV.,  344,  336 

taxes  and  debt  the  original  cause  of  the  French,  IV.,  511 ;  V.,  5,  337 
the  cause  of,  always  long  at  work  before  the  effect  comes,  VI.,  1 
of  property  going  on  through  the  means  of  the  paper  system,  id.,  268 
Reynel,  the  Abbe,  his  predictions  of  the  decline  of  England,  id.,  418 
Ricardo,  Mr.,  id.,  7,  280,  325 
Richmond,  the  Duke  of,  V.,  143,  456  ;  VI.,  792 
Robinson,  Mr.  Frederick,  his  speech  on  the  "  prosperity  of  the  country"  in  1824, 

id.,  367 

Roscoe,  Mr.  William,  II.,  305 
Rose,  George,  V.,  72  ;  VI.,  419 
"Roundsmen,"  the,  V.,  475 
Rouse,  Mr.,  on  the  proportion  of  wheat  which  went  to  the  farmer  for  profit,  VI., 

272 

"  Rural  war,"  id.,  576 

Rush,  Dr.  Currie's  account  of  his  conduct  in  1793,  I.,  145 
Dr.  Tilton  to,  id. 

his  system  of  "depletion"  examined,  id.,  163 
his  action  against  Mr.  Cobbett  for  libel,  id.,  173 
compared  with  Sangrado,  id.,  178 
Russell,  Lord  John,  VI.,  405 
RUSTICUS,  on  the  General  Inclosure  Bill,  IV.,  257 
Ryding,  Andrew,  the  factory  labourer,  who  cut  his  master  with  a  hook,  VI.,  351 

Salaries  of  Judges  and  others  raised,  why,  IV.,  402,  407,  409,  462 
Sailors,  description  of  some  poor  [1816],  V.,  43,  44 
SalJceld,VL,  562  * 

Salt,  the  price  of  in  England,  V.,  208 
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Sangrado  and  Dr.  Rush  compared,  I.,  178 

reason  of  Le  Sage  for  drawing  his  character  of,  id.,  180 
Savings'  Ranks,  V.,  83,  229,  340,  357,  362 
Scarlett,  lawyer,  his  proposed  Poor-law,  VI.,  87,  109 

his  speech  on,  VI.,  110 

Science,  the  true,  how  to  make  a  people  happy,  VI.,  701 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  IV.,  410 

Sir  William,  on  the  origin  of  advowsons,  II.,  9 
Scotch  boanting,  II.,  291 

writers  propose  the  sale  of  paupers,  who  die  iu  workhouses,  for  dissection, 

VI.,  516 

Scotsman,  newspaper,  on  the  rise  of  prices  in  1823,  VI.,  332 
Scotch  banking,  VI.,  548 

Scotland,  English  money  expended  there,  II.,  294,  302;  III.,  487 
labourers'  dwellings  in,  id.,  300 
taxes  paid  by,  III.,  483 
emigration  from,  I.,  298 

Sea,  the,  "the  highway  of  nations,"  VI.,  649 

Seamen,  the  impressed  American,  I.,  123  ;  II.,  238  ;  IV.,  90,  105,  126 
Sebright,  Sir  John,  V.,  449 

Search,  the  right  of,  on  the  seas,  II.,  238  ;  IV.,  125,  144  ;  VI.,  383 
Sedition  and  Treason  laws,  the  new,  V.,  164 
Selborne,  the  village  of,  VI.,  342 

Septennial  Bill,  England's  miseries  date  from  the  day  of,  V.,  455 
Servants,  how  plundered  during  a  rise  of  prices,  VI.,  75,  99 

how  they  are  benefited  by  a  return  to  low  prices,  VI.,  84 
"  Setting  the  question  [currency]  at  rest,"  id.,  536 
Settlement,  the  effects  of  the  law  of,  id.,  610  ;  II.,  285 
Sharpe,  Mr.  Granville,  V.,  137 
Sheep,  the  climate  of  America  not  favourable  to,  II.,  356  ;  this  error  corrected,  III., 

505 

rapidly  increasing  in  America,  IV.,  374 
whether  America  favourable  to,  III.,  505  ;  IV.,  374 
Sheffield,  Lord,  IV.,  365  to  390 
Sheridan,  Mr.,  II.,  98,  284 
Shippen,  Judge,  I.,  199 

his  charge  to  the  jury  in  Dr.  Rush's  action  compared  with   Lord 

Mansfield's  charges  to  two  juries  in  case  of  libel,  id.,  205 
Shipping,  consequence  of  high  prices  of  corn  to  our,  IV.,  344 

has  not  kept  pace  with  taxes,  id.,  381 
Sidmouth,  Lord,  presents  papers  to  the  Lords  from  the  Prince   Regent  concerning 

the  Luddites,  IV.,  153;  V.,  160 
his  honourable  conduct  on  two  occasions,  V.,  119 
his  gagging  bills,  id.,  176 
could  not  find  matter  to  prosecute,  id.,  200 
bis  circular,  id.,  227 

Sinclair,  Sir  John,  on  paper-money,  IV.,  433 
Sinecures,  a  Reformed  Parliament  would  scrutinise,  IV.,  502 
Singing  in  churches  of  the  country,  should  be  left  to  the  villagers  themselves,  VI., 

625 

Sinking  Fund,  I.,  345,  534  ;  II.,  35  ;  IV.,  450 ;  V.,  195 
does  not  reduce  the  Debt,  II.,  1,  35 
of  America  does  reduce  the  Debt  of  th  it  country,  id.,  2 
nonsense  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  respecting  the,  IV.,  450 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  idea  of  the  uses  of,  V.,  404 
its  tendency  to  reduce  the  Debt  a  great  "  National  He,"  VI.,  344 
Slavery  in  America,  I.,  32;  VI.,  723 
abolition  of,  III.,  422 

the  white  of  England,  as  shown  in  Factory  system,  VI  ,  301 
abolitionists,  the  hypocrisy  ot  the,  id.,  722 
Small-note  Bill,  the,  id.,  547,  570 

what  consequences  will  flow  from  it,  id.,  555 

Small-pox,  an  economist's  sorrow  that  it  has  ceased  its  ravages,  id.,  400 
Smith,  Hannah,  hanged  for  stealing  potatoes  [1812],  IV.,  104,  162 

D 
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Smollett,  II.,  397,  note 

Soldiers,  though  belonging  to  the  working  classes,  how  much  better  treated  in  word 

and  deed  the  moment  tbey  put  on  the  red  coat,  VI.,  598 
the  admiration  of  them  natural,  II.,  14 
Soup-kettle,  the,  an  insult  to  the  people,  V.,  31 
Southey,  the  poet,  IV.,  410  ;  V.,  262 

Southampton,  resolutions  at,  against  the  Corn  Bill,  IV.,  306,  324 
Spqftelds  Meeting,  V.,  45,  75,  161 
Spain.  II.,  432,  454,  482,  492 
Specie,  the  hoarding  of  denounced  by  Mr.  Jekyll,  I.,  314 

payments,  the  prospect  of  [1814],  IV.,  306  ;  [1819],  V.,  436 

the  effects  of  preparing  for,  IV.,  424  ;  V.,  345,  350,  435,  439, 

465  ;  VI.,  2,  52 
the  Bank  cannot  make,  without  ruin  to  the  nation,  V.,  438  ;  VI., 

559 
Special  Commissions,  VI.,  583 

Juries,  an  innovation,  V.,  129 
Speculation,  over,  III.,  354,  410 

denounced  by  the  press,  id.,  354,  357 
Spence,  Mr.,  remarks  on  his  pamphlet,  II.,  346 
St.  Domingo,  I.,  25 
"  Stake,"  the  men  of,  IV.,  23 

Stanley,  Mr.  John,  his  evidence  concerning  the  ruin  of  farmers,  VI.,  433 
Stanhope,  Lord,  IV.,  154 
Standard,  the  invincible,  the  taking  of  by  Antoine  Lu^z,  I.,  270 

the  [See  Currency,  Paper-money,  Money]. 
Starhey,  Betty,  VI.,  254 
Steele,  Mr.,  a  Hampshire  farmer,  id.t  593 

Mr.  Thomas,  II.,  192 

Stock  of  American  Banks  principally  owned  by  English,  VI.,  636 
Stock-jobbing  Nation,  I.,  292 

String,  a  strained  across  a  London  street  to  catch  lawmakers,  V.,  418 
Suffrage,  Household,  id.,  55,  140,  225 
Universal,  II.,  51  ;  V.,  139 
"  Sunset  and  sunrise"  Act,  II.,  276 

Supplies,  the  power  of  stopping  the,  the  real  use  of  the  Commons,  II.,  52 
Suspicion,  an  unjust  and  fatal,  frequently  entertained  against  one's  friends,  V.,  46 
"  Swags,"  or  shocks  of  the  paper-system,  VI.,  485 
Swift,  his  saying  of  money,  V.,  378  ;  VI.,  67 
System-mongers,  an  unreasonable  species  of  mortals,  I.,  25 

Talent  the  want  of  in  English  Ministers,  V.,  387 

Talleyrand,  Prince,  his  interview  with  Mr.  Cobbett  in  1797,  I.,  151 

Tariff,  the  American,  resisted  by  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  VI.,  639 

some  articles  contained  in  the  American,  VI.,  712 
Taylor,  Dr.  [of  Bolton],  V.,  481 

Mr.  Charles,  Liphook,  on  the  Property-tax,  IV.,  438 
Taxes,  I.,  537  ;  II.,  358 
on  income.  I.,  539 
direct,  always  odious  and  often  dangerous,  though    used  by  Buonaparte, 

III.,  310 

how  far  increased  by  Pitt,  III.,  465  ;  V.,  40,  314 
proportion  of  paid  by  Ireland  and  Scotland,  III.,  483 
paid  per  head  in  America,  and  in  England,  IV.,  97,  360,  460 
applied  to  the  corrupting  of  the  Press,  IV.,  283 
the,  are  the  reason  why  things  cannot  now  be  brought  round  to  their  state  in 

1792,  IV.,  303,  329,  395  ;  VI.,  261,  271 

the,  are  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  Poor's-rate,  IV.,  470  ;  V.,  48,  232,  489 
the,  do  not  fall  with  the  fall  in  prices,  and  hence  poverty,  IV.,  476  ;  V.,  28  ; 

VI.,  53,  261,  572,  579 

the,  will  transfer  the  estates  to  the  fundholders,  IV.,  485,  486 
the,  are  the  cause  of  high  prices,  IV.,  317,  340,  344,  395;  VI.,  271 
the,  and  depreciation  of  money,  how  they  march   together,  IV.,   327,   488, 
337;  V.,417,  462 
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Taxes,  the,  are  paid  by  consumers,  VI.,  461,  519,  565,  628 
the,  of  America  and  England  compared,  IV.,  353 
the,  of  England  in  1789  and  1814  compared,  IV.,  381 

the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  compared  with  what  they 

are  in  1817,  V.,  232,  475 
the,  how  increased  in  reality  by  the  operation  of  the  paper-system,  IV.,  413, 

460,  488  ;  V.,  3,  28,  126,  475,  492;  VI.,  53 

are  paid  out  of  the  labour  of  the  people,  V.,  9,  232,  336 ;  VI.,  461,  519 
how  they  fall  on  the  working  classes,  V.,  25,  53,  232,  489 ;  VI.,  261 
effect  of  in  Rome,  as  described  by  Gibbon,  V.,  10 
amount  of  paid  by  an  English  labourer  in  the  year,  id.,  9,  26,  53 
cause  a  scarcity  of  employment,  id.,  26,  35,  336 
draw  property  into  few  hands,  id.,  40,  48 
cause  the  expensive  military  establishment,  id.,  197 
the  cause  of  revolutions  and  wars,  id.,  211 
effect  of  on  the  labouring  people  would  be  shown  by  returning  to  them  what 

they  pay  in  tax,  id.,  233 

have  changed  the  habits  and  character  of  the  labouring  people,  id,,  313,  475 
chief  articles  of  common  use  that  are  taxed,  V.,  489  ;  VI.,  261 
the,  cause  bursting  of  the  paper-bubble  to  be  ruinous— this  illustrated  in  the 

case  of  America,  V.,  462 

the  small  amount  of  in  America  the  cause  of  the  ease  and  greatness  of  that 
nation,  id.,  462 
the  idea  that  taxes  return  again  to  the  people,  combated  and  elucidated,  V., 

478,  491  ;  VI.,  161,  564 

the,  will  take  manufactures  away  from  England,  V.,  482 
increase  of  pauperism  owing  to,  id.,  475 
the,  increased  in  fact,  by  returning  to  cash-payments  ;  how  this  adds  to  the 

wealth  of  fundholders,  sinecurisis,  pensioners,  &c.,  VI.,  53 
the,  of  England,  in  what  way  foreign  commerce  might  be  made  to  aid  in 

paying,  id.,  56 

Mr.  Huskisson's  inconsistency  with  regard  to  the  effect  of,  id.,  228 
and  other  expenses  on  a  farm  of  400  acres,  the  Dake  of  Buckingham's  esti- 
mate of,  id.,  235 

articles  on  which  farmers  pay  directly  or  indirectly,  id.,  238  to  243,  564 
the,  cause  corn  to  be  grown  at  more  expense  in  England  than  abroad,  id.,  271 
high,  and  high  prices  do  well  for  the  land- people  ;  but  not  high  taxes  and 

low  prices— why  ?  id.,  454,  572 

the,  are  the  great  cause  of  the  nation's  miseries,  id.,  559,  563 
the  sort  of  employment  which  is  created  by,  id.,  565 
heavy,  cause  machinery  to  be  invented,  id.,  581 
all,  find  their  way  down  and  press  heaviest  on  the  labourer,  id.,  628 
if  all  were  laid  on  land,  they  would  be  equally  felt  by  labourer,  id.,  628  j 
no  ease  to  be  obtained  from  shifting;  but  only  from  ceasing  to  raise,  id.,  628 
cause  injurious  monopolies,  id.,  703 
Tea,  become  the  drink  of  the  labouring  man,  IV.,  404 
Tierney,  Mr.,  II.,  42  ;  V.,  341,  464  ;  VI.,  278 
Times,  newspaper,  V.,  75 
Tinman,  the,  of  Plymouth,  III.,  218  ;  V.,  63 
Tithe*,  projected  commutation  of,  I.,  442,  525  ;  IV.,  487 

error  of  regarding  as  a  tax,  II.,  8  ;  IV.,  335,  413,  481  ;  V.,  60 
the  Irish,  necessity  for  abolishing,  III.,  48S 
Mr.  Benett's  book  on,  IV.,  413 
not  injurious  to  cultivation,  id.t  481 
not  the  private  property  of  the  clergy,  V.,  67 
belonged  originally,  in  part,  to  the  Poor,  id.,  401 
fate  of  the,  VI. ,594 
Title,  the  of  King  of  France,  I.,  473 
Toad-eater,  description  of  a,  id.,  159 
Tooke  and  Hardy,  Trial  of,  V.,  115 
Tooke,  Mr.  (on  prices),  VI.,  161 

Towns,  the  labourers  brought  up  in,  a  miserable  race,  IV.,  262 
Trade  and  Finance,  I.,  296,  [see  Commerce']. 
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Trade  and  Revenue,  id.,  336 

foreign  not  necessary  to  England,  III.,  505  ;  but  decrease  of  will  embarrass 
this  Government,  III.,  506;  IV.,  488 

the  Ea-t  India,  IV.,  176 
Trading,  over,  HI.,  354,  410  to  424 

11  Transition,  sudden,  from  War  to  Peace,"  V.,  335,  422,  464;  VI.,  164 
Treasury,  why  not  keep  its  own  money  without  employing  Banks  at  all  ?  VI.,  721 
Treason,  trials  for,  V.,  275 
Treason  laws  the  new,  id.,  164 
Treaty  between  England  and  America,  1795,  I.,  53 

articles  examined,  id.,  65 
Adet's  complaint  against  answered,  id.,  116 

for  the  peace  of  Amiens,  id.,  216 
Treating  Act  the,  II.,  42 

Trench,  Sir  Frederick,  description  of  Irish  nakedness,  V.,  396 
Trespassers  on  Wastes,  propos'tion  to  make  owners  in  fee,  id.,  390 
Trial  by  Jury,  how  far  abrogated,  VI.,  344 

Tull,  Mr.,  quoted  to  show  the  relative  price  of  wheat  and  labour  in  his  day,  id.,  77 
Turnpikes,  IV.,  335 

Tyldesley  Factory,  Lancashire,  the  slavery  of  the  working-people  in,  VI.,  361 
Union  between  England  and  Ireland  should  have  been  a  real  one,  VI.,  643 
Unitarianism,  revived  by  the  French  Revolution,  I.,  16 

United  States  Bank,  Mr.  Cobbett's  early  remonstrance  against  chartering,  VI.,  686, 
721 

Vansittart,  Mr.,  his  ignorance,  VI.,  72 

«'  Venom,  weekly,"  V.,  181,  422 

Vestries,  Mr.  Whitbread's  propos-d  alteration  in  the  mode  of  voting  in,  II.,  287 

Victories,  England  has  bought  but  hns  not  paid  for  her  VI.,  638 

Villages,  decay  of  the  country,  id.,  339 

Voting,  plurality  of  votes,  II.,  287 

Wages  of  labour,  do  not  rise  with  the  rise  in  corn,  I.,  529  ;  IV.,  276  ;  VI.,  75,  412 

paid  in  the  shape  of  relief,  mischievous,  II.,  398  ;  V.,  475  ;  VI.,  64,  74,  405 

should  be  ample  and  so  avert  pauperism,  VI.,  401,  163 

reason  why  this  not  done,  id.,  402 

effect  on  of  depieciation  of  money,  IV.,  276 

ra'e  of,  IV.,  276,  312,  341.  365,  403,  457  ;  V.,  2  ;  VI.,  94,  97,  584 

rate  of  in  America,  IV.,  456,  497  ;  V.,  2,  481 ;  VI.,  74 

the  true  way  of  enabling  farmers  to  pay  good,  IV.,  508 

are  raised  or  reduced  as  paper- money-makers  please,  V.,  380,  461 

a  minimum  of  proposed  by  Mr.  Baring,  id.,  480 

of  a  weaver  in  America,  id.,  481 

of  the  single  man  and  of  the  married  man,  VI.,  64,  74 
•  how  they  werej&red  at  a  low  rate  by  the  scale  allowance,  id.,  74 

the,  of  former  times,  as  compared  with  the  present,  id.,  74,  428 

how  raised  in  reality  by  low  prices,  id.,  75,  79,  84,  122 

the  rate  of  the  days  of  Tull,  id.,  77 

the  deductions  from  wages,  caused  by  paper -money  prices,  have  been  ex- 
pended in  enclosures  and  luxuries,  id.,  80 

the,  of  the  labouring  people  have  been  purloined  from  them  for  years  by  the 
paper-system,  id.,  81,  260,  412 

the,  of  manufacturing  population  will  be  bettered  by  low  prices,  in  the  end, 
«?.,85 

a  real  reduction  of  has  taken  place  by  means  of  high  prices  of  food,  &c.,  more 
than  equivalent  to  the  increase  of  the  Poor-rates,  id.,  90  to  100 

Z  on  the  reduction  of  and  on  prices,  id.,  113 

brought  down  by  influx  of  Irish,  id.,  391 

payment  of  out  of  poor-rate  Report  of  Committee  of  House  of  Commons  on, 
id.,  405.     [See  ALLOWANCE.] 

and  prospects  of  a  labouring  man  in  Huntingdonshire   [Evidence  of  Mr. 
Dawes],  id.,  424 

misapplication  of,  caused  by  taxes,  id.,  566 
Waithman,  Mr.,  IV.,  319  ;  V.,  35,  298 
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Walt  ham  Chase,  proposition  to  give  allotments  of  to  labourers,  VI.,  593 
War,  the,  how  it  will  bring  the  nation  to  its  senses  through  distress,  id.,  321 

blusterings  and  boastings  at  the  conclusion  of,  id.,  372  ' 
11  sudden  transition  from  to  peace,"  V.,  335,  422,  464 
impossibility  of  going  to,  with  Ireland  in  its  present  state,  VI.,  384 
"Rural,"  id.,  577 

England  cannot  go  to,  so  lung  as  the  Debt  remains,  id.,  638 
what  leads  to  success  in,  I.,  221 
with  America,  IV.,  109,  137>  308 
the  principles  of  the  War  with  France  changed  IV.,  289 
effect  of  on  the  price  of  corn,  id.,  309,  329 
the  French  War  and  English  Clergy,  V.,  68 
with  France,  consequences  of,  id.,  117,  212,  308 
tendency  of,  in  general,  II.,  306 
Ward,  Mr.  (Bank  Director),  his  evidence  before  the  Commons'  Committee,  on  the 

mode  of  raising  prices  and  making  prosperity,  VI.,  52,  332 
Wardle,  Col.,  III.,  13,  213 

Washington,  President,  his  conduct  in  the  affair  of  Randolph,  I.,  89 
his  integrity,  id.,  119 
observations  on  his  death  and  the  treatment  he  endured  from    his 

medical  attendants,  id.,  172 
Waste  Lands.     See  ENCLOSURE. 

value  of,  to  the  poor  people,  IV.,  262  j  VI.,  79,  119 
Watson,  Dr.,  the  trial  of,  V.,  275 
Waverley  Abbey,  IV.,  427 
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N.B.— All  the  Books  undermentioned  are  published  by  A.  COB  BUTT,  at  No.  137, 
Strand,  London,  and  are  to  be  had  of  all  other  Booksellers. 

COBBETT'S  POLITICAL  REGISTER :  A  Complete  Abridgment  of  the  100 
vols.,  which  comprise  the  Political  Writhes  of  the  late  WILLIAM  COBBETT,  with 
Notes,  Historical  and  Explanatory,  by  JOHN  M.  and  JAMES  P.  COBBETT,  Esqrs. 
The  great  object  of  the  editors  of  this  abridgment  has  been  to  preserve  a  series  of 
the  best  papers  of  Mr.  COBBETT'S  writings,  and  to  render  them  easily  referred  to  by 
a  General  Analytical  Index. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  (Price  3s.,  Stereotype  Edition),  in  a  Series  of  Letters 
intended  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  of  Young  Persons  in  general. 

SPELLING-BOOK,  with  progressive  Reading  Lessons,  and  some  Fables,  Tables, 
&c.,  &c.  (Price  Is.  6d.  calf.) 

FRENCH  GRAMMAR,  or  Plain  Instructions  for  the  learning  of  French,  in 
Letters.  (Price  5*.) 

EXERCISES  to  the  same,  with  a  KEY.     (Price  2*.) 

LATIN  GRAMMAR,  for  the  use  of  English  boys.     (Price  3*.) 

ITALIAN  GRAMMAR;  or,  Plain  Instructions  for  the  learning  of  Italian. 
(Price  6*.) 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.  (Price  12*.,  a  thick  octavo 
volume.) 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES :  con- 
taining  the  names,  in  Alphabetical  Order,  of  all  the  Counties,  with  their  Sub-divisions 
into  Hundreds,  Lathes,  Rapes,  Wapentakes,  Wards,  or  Divisions;  and  an  account 
of  the  Distribution  of  the  Counties  into  Circuits,  Dioceses,  and  Parliamentary  Divi- 
sions—also, an  Alphabetical  List  of  all  Cities,  Boroughs,  Market  Towns,  &c.,  &c., 
&c.,  besides  Maps  and  Statistical  Tables.  (Price  12*.) 

COTTAGE  ECONOMY  (Price  2s.  6d.) ;  containing  information  relative  to 
brewing  Beer,  making  Bread,  keeping  Cows,  Pigs,  Bees,  Ewes,  Goats,  Poultry,  and 
Rabbits,  and  relative  to  other  matters  deemed  useful  in  the  conducting  of  the  Affairs 
of  a  Labourer's  Family  ;  to  which  are  added,  instructions  for  erecting  and  using 
Ice-houses,  after  the  Virginian  manner. 

ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  MEN,  and  (incidentally)  to  Young  Women,  in  the 
Middle  and  Higher  Ranks  of  Life.  In  a  Series  of  Letters,  addressed  to  a  Youth,  a 
Bachelor,  a  Lover,  a  Husband,  a  Father,  a  Citizen,  or  a  Subject  (Price  5*.  boards). 

EDITION  OF  TULL'S  HUSBANDRY  (Price  15*.  octavo). 

ENGLISH  GARDENER  (Price  6*.)  :  or  a  Treatise  on  the  Situation,  Soil, 
Enclosing  and  Laying-out  of  Kitchen  Gardens  ;  Making  and  Managing  of  Hot-beds 
and  Green-houses  ;  on  the  Propagation  and  Cultivation  of  all  sorts  of  Kitchen- 
Garden  Plants,  and  of  Fruit-trees,  whether  of  the  Garden  or  the  Orchard.  On  the 
Formation  of  Shrubberies  and  Flower  Gardens  ;  and  on  the  Propagation  and  Cultiva- 
tion of  the  several  sorts  of  Shrubs  and  Flowers  ;  with  a  Kalender,  giving  Instructions 
relative  to  the  Sowings,  Plantings,  Prunings,  and  other  labours  to  be  performed  in  the 
Gardens,  in  each  Month  of  the  year.  A  plan  of  a  Kitchen  Garden,  and  little  plates 
to  explain  the  works  of  pruning,  grafting,  and  budding. 

WOODLANDS  (Price  14*.)  \  or,  a  Treatise  on  the  preparing  of  Ground  for 
Planting  ;  on  the  Planting  ;  the  Cultivating  ;  the  Pruning ;  and  on  the  Cutting 
down  of  Forest  Trees  and  Underwoods  ;  describing  the  usual  Growth,  and  Size,  and 
Uses  of  each  sort  of  Tree,  the  Seed  of  each ;  the  season  and  Manner  of  collecting  the 
Seed,  the  Manner  of  Preserving  and  Sowing  it,  and  also  the  Manner  of  Managing  the 
Young  Plants  until  fit  to  plant  out ;  the  Trees  bung  arranged  in  Alphabetical  Order, 
and  the  List  of  them  including  those  of  America,  as  well  as  England  ;  the  English, 
French,  and  Latin  name  prefixed  to  the  Directions  relative  to  each  Tree  res-pectively. 
— This  work  takes  every  Tree  at  ITS  SEED,  and  carries  an  account  of  it  to  the 
cutting  down  and  converting  it  to  its  uses. 

CORN-BOOK  (Price  5*.) ;  or,  a  Treatise  on  Cobbett's  Corn,  containing  Instruc- 
tions for  Propagating  and  Cultivating  the  Plant,  and  for  Harvesting  and  Preserving 
the  Crop,  and  also  an  Account  of  the  several  Uses  to  which  the  Produce  is  applied, 
with  Minute  Directions  relative  to  each  Mode  of  Application. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  REFORMATION  in  England  and  Ire- 
land,  showing  how  that  event  has  impoverished  and  degraded  the  main  body  of  the 
People  in  these  Countries  ;  in  a  Series  of  Letters,  addressed  to  all  sensible  and  just 
Englishmen ;  with  a  list  of  the  Abbeys,  Priories,  Nunneries,  Hospitals,  and  otker 
Religious  Foundations,  in  England  and  Wales,  and  in  Ireland,  confiscated,  seized  on, 
or  alienated,  by  the  Protestant  Reformation.  This  new  and  cheap  edition  has  been 
published  in  Monthly  Parts,  &d.  each,  and  is  now  complete  in  two  vols.,  2*.  6d. 
each  vol. 

ROMAN  HISTORY;  Vol.  1.,  in  English  and  French,  from  the  foundation  of 
Rome  to  the  Battle  of  Actium  ;  selected  from  the  best  Authors,  ancient  and  modern, 
with  a  Series  of  Questions  at  the  end  of  each  chapter ;  for  the  use  of  schools  and 
young  persons  in  general.  Vol.  II. — An  ABRIDGED  HISTORY  of  the  EMPERORS, 
in  French  and  English  ;  being  a  continuation  of  the  History  of  the  Roman  Republic, 
published  by  the  same  Authors,  on  the  same  plan,  for  the  use  of  schools  and  young 
persons  in  general.  This  work  is  in  French  and  English.  It  is  intended  as  an 
Exercise- Book,  to  be  used  with  the  French  Grammar,  and  it  is  sold  at  the  very  low 
price  of  6s.  the  two  vols.,  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  young  men  in  general. 

LAFAYETTE'S  LIFE  (Price  Is.}  j  a  brief  Account  of  the  Life  of  that  brave 
and  honest  man,  translated  from  the  French,  by  Mr.  JAMES  COBBETT. 

MR.  JOHN  COBBETT'S  LETTERS  FROM  FRANCE,  from  Calais  to  the 
South  as  far  as  Limoges  ;  back  to  Paris,  and  then  from  the  Eastern  parts  of  France 
through  part  of  the  Netherlands  in  1825.  (Price  4*.) 

MR.  JAMES  COBBETT'S  RIDE  OF  EIGHT  HUNDRED  MILES  IN 
FRANCE,  in  1823.  (Third  Edition,  Price  2s.  Gd.) 

MR.  JAMES  COBBETT'S  TOUR  IN  ITALY,  and  also  in  Part  of  FRANCE 
and  SWITZERLAND  (Price  4*.  6d.)  ;  the  Route  being  from  Paris  through  Lyons 
to  Marseilles,  thence  to  Nice,  Genoa,  Pisa,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  and  Mount 
Vesuvius  ;  and  by  Rome,  Terni,  Perugia,  Arezzo,  Florence,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Pandau, 
Venice,  Verona,  Milan,  over  the  Alps,  by  Mount  St.  Bernard,  Geneva,  and  the  Jura, 
back  into  France.  From  October,  1828,  to  September,  1829 :  containing  a  de- 
scription of  the  Country ;  of  the  principal  Cities  and  their  most  striking  Curiosities  j 
of  the  Climate,  Soil,  Agriculture.  Horticulture,  and  Products;  of  the  Price  of  Pro- 
visions and  Labour,  and  of  the  Dresses  and  Condition  of  the  People.  Also  some 
Account  of  the  Laws  and  Customs,  Civil  and  Religious,  and  of  the  Morals  and  De- 
meanour of  the  Inhabitants  in  the  several  States. 

COBBETT'S  TOUR  IN  SCOTLAND;  in  the  Autumn  of  1832.  (Price  2s.  Gd.) 
TRANSLATION  OF  MARTENS'S  LAW  OF  NATIONS.  (Price  17*.) 
COLLECTIVE    COMMENTARIES;    (Price   3#.)  or,   Remarks  on  the   Pro- 
ceedings in  the  Collective  Wisdom  of  the  Nation,  during  the  Session  which  began  on 
the  5th  of  Feb.,  and  ended  on  the  6th  of  Aug.,  1822. 

TWOPENNY  TRASH,  complete  in  two  vols.,  12mo.  (Price  3«.) 

THE    ENGLISH    HOUSEKEEPER; 

OR, 

MANUAL  OF  DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT; 

Containing  Advice  on  the  Conduct  of  Household  A  flair  s ;  in  a  separate  Treatise  on 
each  particular  Department,  and  Practical  Instructions  concerning 

THE  KITCHEN,       THE  CELLAR,        THE  OVEN,       I   THE  STORE  ROOM, 
THE  LARDER,        THE  PANTRY,        THE  DAIRY,         THE  BREWHOUSE. 

For  the  use   of  Young  Ladies  who  undertake  the   Superintendence  of  their  own 
Housekeeping.     By  Miss  COBBETT.     Sixth  Edition,  Price  6s.  cloth. 

London:    137,    Strand;    where  all  the  otker  Works  of  the   late  WM. 
COBBETT  may  be  had. 
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